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A NEW 
Geographical, Hiſtorical, and Commercial\ 


G R AM M A R; 
AND 
PA RUN K 
OF THE SEVERAL | 
KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD. 


CONTAINING, 
J. The Figures, Motions, and Diſtances of | VII. Obſervations on the Changes that 


the Planets, according to the Newtonian 
Syſtem, and the lateſt Obſervations, 

II. A general View of the Earth conſidered 
as a Planet; with ſeveral uſeful Geogra- 

hical Definitions and Problems. 

III. The grand Diviſions of the Globe into 
Land and Water, Continents and Iflands. 

IV. The Situation and Extent of Empires, 
Kingdoms, States, Provinces, and Co- 
lonies. 

V. Their Climate, Air, Soil, vegetable 
Productions, Metals, Minerals, natural 
Curioſities, Seas, Rivers, Bays, Capes, 
Promontories, and Lakes. 


- 


VI. The Birds and Bcafts peculiar to each || 


* 


have been any where obſer ved upon the 
Face of Nature, ſince the moſt early 
Periods of Hiſtory. 

VIII. The Hiſtory and Origin of Nations : 
their Forms of Government, Religion, 
Laws, Revenues, Taxes, uaval and mili- 
tary Strength, Orders of K nighthood, &c. 

IX. The Genius, Manners, Cuſtoms, and 
Habits of the People, 

X. Their Lauguage, Learning, Arts, Sci- 
ences, Mauufactures, and Commerce. 
XI. The chief Cities, Structures, Ruins, 

and artificial Curioſities. ; 

XII. The Longitude, Latitude, Bearings, 


and Diſtances of principal Places from 


London. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, | 
I. A GzocrAaPHical Invex, with the Names of Places alphabetically 


arranged. 
Value in Enciisn MonEY. 
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II. A Tasrz of the Coins of all Nations, and their 


III. A CnronoLocical TELE of 
remarkable Events from the Creation to the preſent Time. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T H E many Editions through which this work bath 

paſſed, £5 the rapidity of the ſale, are ſtrong 
and ſufficient evidences of the approbatiom of the Public, 
and of their conviction of its utility and excellence. 


The Proprietors, thus encouraged, have ſpared no 
expence, that this new Edition ſhould every way deſerve 

- the general countenance and eſteem, in receiving every | 
ſuitable correction and improvement, 4 


Since the laſt Edition, in 178 3, ſeveral valuable ge- 
counts of Travels and Voyages have been publiſhed, 
which have confiderably added to the ſtock pf Geographi- 


cal knowledge. Theſe have been carefully peruſed, and 
from them, many intereſting particulars are now added 
to the deſcriptions of Ruſſia, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, 


Spain, Switzerland, the two Sicilies, the Eaſt Indies, 
and other countries, 


- 
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At this work is h iftorical as well as geographical, 
LF perpetual flutuation of States and of human affairs, 
hath rendered ſome ton/iderable additions and alterations 
neceſſary alſo in the Hiſtorical part. Such have been made 
in this Edition; and the hiſtory of each kingdom is 
brought down to the preſent time, with a particular en- 
largement on that of our own, ſince the laſt peace, and 
the eftabliſhment of the T hirteen United States of _ 


America. 
I I Great CM 
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Great improvements have been made alſo in the Chro- 
nological part of the work, the origin of Nations, the 
noble and military Orders of Knighthood, &c. &c. 


T0 make room for introducing new articles, and mo- 
dern diſcoveries from approved authorittes, ſo neceſſary 
to render the work more perfect; ſome parts of it which 
appeared too diffuſe have been abridged, and others leſs 
smportant have been omitted. Indeed alterations and 
correFioms every where occur. The additions are too 
numerous to be here diſtinctiy ſpecified. Though the bulk 
of the laſt Edition exceeded the preceding one, by Eighty 
pages, this which is now tendered to the Public exceeds 
the former full Eighty pages more.—A proof that 
great pains and attention have been employed to give 


the work a juſt and continued claim to general notice 
and approbation. 


May, 1785. | 
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O a man fincerely intereſted in the welfare of ſociety and 
of his country, it muſt be particularly agreeable to reflect 


on the rapid progreſs, and general diffuſion of learning and 
civility, which, within the preſent age, have taken place in Great 


Britain. Whatever may be the caſe in ſome other kingdoms of 
Europe, we, in this iſland, may boaſt of our ſuperiority to thoſe i1- 
liberal prejudices, which not only cramp the genius, but ſour the 
temper of man, and diſturb all the agreeable irtercourſe of ſociety. 

Among us, learning is no longer confined within the ſchools of the 
philoſophers, or the courts of the great ; but, like all the greateſt 


advantages which heaven has beſtowed on mankind, it is become as 
univerſal as it is uſeful. 


This general diffuſion of knowledge is one effect of that happy 
conſtitution of government, which, towards the cloſe of the laſt 
century, was confirmed to us, and which conſtitutes the peculiar 
glory of this nation. In other countries, the great body of the 
people poſſeſs little wealth, have little power, and conſequently 
meet with little reſpect; in Great Britain the people are opulent, 
have great influence,- and claim, of courſe, a proper ſhare of atten- 
tion. To their improvement, therefore, men of letters have lately 
directed their ſtudies ; as the great body of the people, no leſs than 
the dignified, the learned, or the wealthy few, have an acknowledged 
title to be amuſed and inſtructed. Books have been diveſted of the 
terms of the ſchools, reduced from that ſize which ſuired only the 
purſes of the rich, and the avocations of the ſtudious, and are adapted 
to perſons of more ordinary fortunes, whoſe attachment to other pure 
ſuits admitted of little leiſure for thoſe of knowledge. It is to books 
of this kind more than to the works of our Bacons, our Lockes, 
and our Newtons, that the generality of our countrymen owe that 
ſuperior improvement, which diſtinguiſhes them from the lower 
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ranks of men in all other countries. To promote and advance this 
improvement, is the principal deſign of our preſent undertaking, 
No ſubject appears more intereſting than that we have choſen, and 


none ſeems capable of being handled in a manner that may render 
it more generally uſeful. 


The knowledge of the world, and of its inhabitants, though not 
the ſublimeſt purſuit of mankind, it muſt be allowed is that which 
molt nearly intereſts them, and to which their abilities are beſt 
adapted. And books of Geography, which deſcribe the ſituation, 
extent, ſoil, and productions of kingdoms ; the genius, manners, 
religion, government, commerce, ſciences, and arts of all the in- 
havitants upon earth, promiſe the beſt aſſiſtance for aiming this 
knowledge. 


The Compendium of Geography, we now offer to the Public, 
differs in many particulars from other books on that ſubject. Be- 
ſides exhibiting an eafy, diſtinct, and ſyſtematic account of the 
theory and practice of what may be called Natural Geography, the 
Author has attempted to render the following performance an in- 
ſtructive, though compendious detail of the general hiſtory of the 
world. The character of nations depends on a combination of a 


great many circumſtances, which reciprocally affect each other. 


There is a nearer connection between the learning, the commerce, 
the government, &c. of a ſtate, than molt people ſeem to appre- 
hend. In a work of this kind, which pretends to include moral, 
or political, as well as natural geography, no one of theſe objects 
ſhould paſs unnoticed. The omiſſion of any one of them would, in 
reality, deprive us of a branch of knowledge, not only intereſting in 
iifelf, but which is abſolutely neceſſary for enabling us to form an 
adequate and comprehenſive notion of the ſubject in general. We 
have thought it neceſſary, therefore, to add a new article to this 
work, which comprehends the hiſtory and preſent ſtate of learning, 
in the ſeveral countries we deſeribe, with the characters of ſuch 
perſons as have been moſt eminent in the various departments of 


letters and philoſophy. This ſubject will, on a little reflection, 


appear altogether requiſite, when we conſider the powerful influence 
of learning upon the manners, government, and general character 
of nations. Theſe objects, indeed, till of late, ſeldom found a 
place in geographical performances; and, even where they have 
been introduced, are by no means handled in an entertaining or 


inſtructive 
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jnſtructive manner. Neither is this to be altogether imputed to the 
fault of geographical writers. The greater part of travellers, ack- 
ing ſolely under the influence of avarice, the paſſion which firſt 
induced them to quit their native land, were at little pains, and 
were indeed ill-qualified to collect ſuch materials as are proper ſor 
gratifying our curioſity, with regard to theſe particulars. The 
geographer then, who could only employ the materials put into his 
hands, was not enabled to give us any important information upon 
ſuch ſubjects. In the courſe of the preſent century, however, 
men have begun to travel from different motives. A thirſt for 
knowledge, as well as for gold, has led many into diſtant lands. 
Theſe they have explored with a philoſophic attention ; and by 
laying open the internal ſprings of action, by which the inhabitants 
of different regions are actuated, exhibit to us a natural and ſtriking 
picture of human manners, under the various ſtages of barbarity and 
refinement. Without manifeſt impropriety, we could not but avail 
ourſelves of their labours, by means of which we have been enabled 
to give a more copious, and a more perfect detail of what is called 


Political Geography, than has hitherto appeared, 


In conſidering the prefent ſtate of nations, few circumſtances are 
of more importance than their mutual intercourſe. This is chiefly 
brought about by commerce, the prime mover in the ceconomy of 


modern ſtates, and of which, therefore, we have never loſt fight in 
the preſent undertaking. 


We are ſenſible that a reader could not examine the preſent ſtate 
of nations with much entertainment or inſtruction, unleſs he was 
alſo made acquainted with their ſituation during the preceding ages, 
and of the various revolutions and events, by the operation of which 
they have aſſumed their preſent form and appearance. This con- 
ſtitutes the hiſtorical part of our work; a department which we 
have endeavoured to, execute in a manner entirely new. Inſtead of 
fatiguing the reader with a dry detail of news-paper occurrences, 
no way connected with one another, or with the general plan of 
the whole, we have mentioned only ſuch facts as are intereſting, 
either in themſelves, or from their relation to objects of import- 
ance, Inſtead of a meagre index of incoherent incidents, we have 
drawn up a regular and connected epitome of the hiltory of each 
country; ſuch an epitome as may be read with equal pleaſure and 


/ 
advantage, and which may be conſidered as a proper introduction 
to more copious accounts, 
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Having, through the whole of the work, mentioned the ancient 
names of countries, and in treating of their particular hiſtory ſome- 
times carried our reſearches beyond the limits of modern times, we 
have thought it neceſſary, for the ſatisfaction of ſuch readers as are 
unacquainted with claſſical learning, to begin our hiſtorical Intro- 
duction with the remote ages of antiquity. By inſerting an account 
of the ancient world in a book of geography, we afford an oppor- 
tunity to the reader, of comparing together not only the manners, 
government, and arts of different nations, as they now appear, but 


as they ſubſiſted in ancient ages; which exhibiting a general map, 


as it were, of the hiſtory of mankind, renders our work more com- 
plete than any geographical treatiſe extant, 


In the execution of our deſign, we have all along endeavoured 
to obſerve order and perſpicuity. Elegance we have ſacrificed to 
brevity : happy to'catch the leading features which diſtinguiſh the 
characters of nations, and by a few ſtrokes to hit off, though not 
completely to finiſh, the picture of mankind in ancient and modern 
times. 


What has enabled us to compriſe ſo many ſubjects within the 
narrow bounds of this work, is the omiſſion of many immaterial 
circumſtances, which are recorded in other performances of the ſame 
kind, and of all thoſe fabulous accounts or deſcriptions which, to 
the dilgrace of the human underſtanding, ſwell the works of geo- 


graphers; though the falſity of them, both from their own nature 


and the concurring teſtimony of the moſt enlightened and beſt in- 
formed travellers and hiſtorians, be long ſince detected. 


As to particular parts of the work, we bave been more or leſs 
diffuſe, according to their importance to us as men, and as ſubjects 


of Great Britain. Our own country, in both reſpects, deſerved 


the greateſt ſhare of our attention. Great Britain, though ſhe 
cannot boaſt of a more luxuriant ſoil or happier climate than many 
other countries, has advantages of another and ſuperior kind, 
which make her the delight, the envy, and the miſtreſs of the 
world: theſe are, the equity of her laws, the ficedom of her poli- 
tical conſtitution, and the moderation of her religious ſyſtem. 
With regard to the Britiſh empire we have therefore been ſingularly 
copious. | 
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Next to Great Britain, we have been moſt particular upon the 
other ſtates of Europe; and always in proportion as they preſent 
us with the largeſt field for uſeful reflection. By comparing toge- 
ther our accounts of the European nations, an important ſyſtem of 
practical knowledge is inculcated, and a thouſand arguments will 
appear in favour of a mild religion, a free government, and an ex- 
tended, unreſtrained commerce. 


Europe having occupied ſo large a pait of our volume, Aſia next 
claims our attention; which, however, though in ſome reſpects 
the moſt famous quarter of the world, offers, when compared to 
Europe, extremely little for our entertainment or inſtruQtion. In 
Aſia, a ſtrong attachment to ancient cuſtoms, and the weight of 
tyrannical power, bears down the active genius of man, and pre- 
vents that variety in manners and character, which diſtinguiſlies the 
European nations. i * 


In Africa the human mind ſeems degraded below its natural 
ſtate. To dwell long upon the manners of this country, a country 
ſo immerſed in rudeneſs and barbarity, beſides that it could afford 
little inſtruction, would be diſguſting to every lover of mankind, 
Add to this, that the inhabitants of Africa, deprived of all arts 
and ſciences, without which the human mind remains torpid and 


inactive, diſcover no great variety in manners or character. A. 


gloomy ſameneſs almoſt every where prevails; and the trifling 
diſtinctions which are diſcovered among them, ſeem rather to ariſe 
from an exceſs of brutality on the one hand, than from any per- 
ceptible approaches towards refinement on the other. But though 
theſe quarters of the globe are treated leſs extenſively than 
Europe, there is no diſtrict of them, however barren or ſavage, 
entirely omitted. 


America, whether conſidered as an immenſe continent, inha- 
bited by an endleſs variety of different people, or as a country inti- 
mately connected with Europe by the ties of commerce and govern- 


ment, deſerves very particular attention. The bold diſcovery, and 


barbarous conqueſt of this New World, and the manners and pre- 
judices of the original inhabitants, are objects, which, together 
with the deſcription of the country, deſervedly occupy no ſmall 
ſhare of this performance. 
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In treating of ſuch a variety of ſubjects, ſome leſs obvious par- 


ticulars, no doubt, muſt eſcape our notice. But if our general plan 


be good, and the outlines and chief figures ſketched with truth 
and judgment, the candour of the learned, we hope, will excuſe 


imperfections which are unavoidable in a work of this extenſive 
kind. 


We cannot, without exceeding the bounds of a Preface, inſiſt 
upon the other parts of our plan. The Maps, which are executed 
with care, by the beſt informed artiſts in theſe kingdoms, will, 
we hope, afford ſatisfaction, The ſcience of natural geography, 
for want of proper encouragement from thoſe who are alone capa- 
ble of giving it, ſtill remains in a very imperfect ſtate; and the 
exact diviſions and extent of countries, for want of geometrical 
ſurveys, are far from being well aſcertained. This conſideration 
has induced us to adopt the moſt unexceptionable of Templeman's 
Tables, which, if they give not the exacteſt account, afford at leaſt 
a general idea of this ſubject ; which is all indeed we can attain, 
umil the geographical ſcience arrives at greater perfection. 
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DIRECTIONS for placing the MAPS. 


The WORLD, To front the T:tle. | POLAND, LITHUANIA, and 


EUROPE, 59 SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 564 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and ITALY, 597 
NORWAY, — o1|| TURKEY in Evrore, and 
RUSSIA in Evropr, 116 HUN GAR v, — 626 
SCOTLAND, 148 || ASIA, 635 
ENGLAND and WALES, 198 EAST INDIES, — 678 
IR AND, — 417 AFRICA, | 726 
FRANCE, 445 || NORTH AMERICA, 777 
GERMANY, including the WEST. INDIES. won. Ba 2 
NETHERLANDS, 490|' SOUTH AMERICA, 839 
The Amount of the Funds, To front Page — — 299 


The Binder is defircd to beat the Book hefore he places the Maps, 
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IV TAO DNCT-ION. 
PART I. Of Aſtronomical Geography. 


OLAR Syſtem — Page I 
Table of the Diameters, Periods, &c. of the Several Plancts in 
the Solar Syſtem 3 
Stars and Conſtellations — 4 
Copernican and other Syſtems — 6 
Comets — ET ——— — — — 7 
Doctrine of the Sphere — - — 8 
Problems performed by the Globe — — 17 
Geographical Obſervations — — 21 
Natural Divifiens of the Earth — — 23 
Winds and Tides — — 25 
Maps and Cardinal Points — — — 27 


PART II. Of the Origin of Laws, Government, and Commerce. 


PART III. Of the Origin and Progreſs of Religion. 
Of the natural and political parts of EUROPE 


/ 


Its Situation, Boundaries, grand Divifions, and Hiſtory em== 2 
Denmark — 61 
Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, and Iceland — e 62 
Norway — — — 68 
Denmark Proper — — — — 7 
Lapland — 93 
Sweden — 99 
Muſcovy, or the Ruſſian Empire — 116 
Scotland, and the Hebrides, Orkney, &c. —ſ — 148 
Eng land — 198 
Wales — 411 
Ireland | | — 417 
Hle of Man, Ifle of Wight, Jerſey, Gueruſey, &c. — 440 
France — — 446 
United Netherlands, or Holland — 473 
Auſtrian and French Netherlands — — 483 
Germany —— — — — 490 
Pruſſia — — — —— 522 
Bohemia. | ———— —d 527 
Hunga — — — —— — 529 
Tranſylvania, Sclavonia, and Croatia — — 5234 
Poland and Lithuania — — 537 
Switzerland — — — — 187 
Spain — — — 564 
Portugal — — — 589 
Italy — 597 
Turkey in Eurnpe, the ancient Greece — — 626 
Turkiſh Iflands in the Levant, being Part of ancient Greece 632 


+++ Other European Iſlands are deſcribed with the Countries to which 
they reſpectively belong. . 
n A8 1 
{ts Situation, Boundaries, Grand Diviſions, and Hiſtorj — 635 
Of Turkey, Afia — X =” =." 
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China — . 

India in general P WFP - 2 * 
| India beyond the Ganges —— ——— . 
India within the Ganges, or the Empire of the Great Mogul 
] ; The Peninſula within the Ganges — — 

Perſia — — — — 

Arabia — — 

Indian and Oriental Iſles belonging to Aſia — 


e 
Its Situation, Boundaries, grand Diviſions, and Hiſtorjß — 
Of Egypt | 
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Or ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
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HE ſcience of Gros Ar RxNY cannot be completely underſtood 

without conſidering the carth as a planet, or as a body moving 
round another at a conſiderable diſtance from it. But the ſcience which 
treats of the planets, and other heavenly bodies, is called AsTRoNoOMY. 
Hence the neceſſity of beginning this work with an account of Aſtronomy, 
or of the heavenly bodies. Of theſe, the moſt conſpicuous is that glo- 
rious luminary the Sun, the fountain of light and heat to the ſeveral pla- 
nets which move round it; and which, together with the fun, compoſe 
what aſtronomers have called the Solar Syſtem. The way, or path, in which 
the planets move round the ſun, is called their Orbit ; and it is now fully 
proved by aſtronomers, that there are fix planets, which move round the 
ſun, each in its own orbit. The names of theſe, according to their near- 
neſs to the centre, or middle point of the ſun, are Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, The two firſt, becauſe they move 
within the orbit of the earth (being nearer the ſun) are called /zr/or 
planets, or, perhaps more properly, inter:or or inner planets; the three 
laſt, moving without the orbit of the earth, are called /uper:or, or, per- 
haps more properly, exterior or outer planets, If we can form a notion 
of the manner in which any one of theſe planets, ſuppoſe our earth, 
moyes round the ſun, we can eafily conceive the manner in which all 
the reſt do it. We ſhall only theretore particularly conſider the motion 
of the earth, or planet on which we live, leaving that of the others to be 
collected from a table, which we ſhall ſet down with ſuch explications as 
may render it intelligible to the meaneſt capacity. 

The earth upon which we live, was long conſidered as one large ex- 
tenſive plane. The heavens, above it, in which the ſun, moon and 
ſtars appeared to move daily from eaſt to weſt, were conceived to be at no 
great diſtance from ir, and to be only deſigned for the uſe of ornament of 
our earth: ſeveral reafons, hawerer, occurred, which rendered this 
opinion improbable; it is reedleſs to mention them, becauſe we have 
now a ſufficient proof of the figure of the earth, from the voyages of many 
navigators who have actually ſailed round it: as from that of Magellan's 
ſhip, which was the firſt that ſurrounded the globe, ſailing eaſt from a 
port in Europe in 1519, and returning to the ſame, after a voyage of 1124 
days, without apparently altering his direction, any more than a fly 
would appear to do in moving around a ball of wax. 

The roundneſs of the earth being thoroughly eſtabliſhed, a way was 
thereby naturally opened' for the diſcovery of its motion, For while it 
was conſidered as a plane, mankind had an obſcure notion of its being 


ſupported, like a ſcaffolding, on * though they could not tell what 
| 5 . | ſup- 
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ſupported theſe. But the figure of a globe is much better * to mo⸗ 
tion. This is confirmed by conſidering, that, if the earth did not move 
round the ſun, not only the ſun, but all the ſtars and planets, muſt move 
round the earth. Now, as philoſophers, by reckonings founded on the 
ſureſt obſervations, have been able to gueſs pretty nearly at the diſtances 
of the heavenly bodies from the earth, and from each other, juſt as every 
body that knows the firſt elements of mathematics can meaſure the 
height of a ſteeple, or any. object placed on it; it appeared that, if we 
conceived the heavenly bodies to move round the earth, we muſt ſuppoſe 
them endowed with a motion or velocity ſo immenſe as to exceed all con- 
ception : whereas all the appearances in nature may be as well explained by 
imagining the earth to move round the ſun in the ſpace of a year, and to 


turn on its own axis once in the 24 hours, 


To form a conception of theſe two motions of the earth, we may ima. 
gine a ball moving on a billiard- table or bowling-green : the ball pro- 
ceeds forwards upon the green or table, not by ſliding along like a plane 
upon wood, or a flate upon ice, but by turning round its own axis, 
which is an imaginary line drawn through the centre or middle of the 
ball, and ending on its furface in two points called its poles, Conceiving 
the matter then in this way, and that the earth in the ſpace of 24 hours, 
moves from weſt to eaſt, the inhabitants on the ſurface of it, like men 
on the deck of a ſhip, who are inſenſible of their own motion, and 
think that the banks move from them in a contrary direction, will con- 
ceive that the ſun and ſtars move from eaſt to welt in the ſame time of 2 
hours, in which they, along with the earth, move from weſt to caſt. This 
daily or diurnal motion of the earth being once clearly conceived, will 
enable us eaſily to form a notion of its annnal or yearly motion round the 
ſun. For as that luminary ſeems to have a daily mation round our earth, 
which is really occaſioned by the daily motion of the earth round its axis, 
ſo, in the courſe of a year, he ſeems to have an annual motion in the hea- 
vens, and to riſe and ſet in diſfetent points of them, which is really oc- 
caſioned by the daily motion of the earth in its orbit or path round the 
fun, which it completes in the time of a year. Now as to the firſt of 
theſe motions we owe the difference of day and night, ſo to the ſecond 
we are indebted for the difference in the length of the days and nights, 
and 1n the ſeaſons of the year. 

Thus much being ſaid with regard to the motion of the earth, which 
the ſmalleſt reflection may lead us to apply to the other planets, we mutt 
obſerve, before exhibiting our table, that, beſides the fix planets already 
mentioned, which move round the ſun, there are other ten bodies which 
move round three of theſe, in the ſame manner as they do round the ſun ; 
and of theſe our carth has one, called the moon; Jupiter has four, aud 
Saturn has five, Theſe are all called moons, from their agreeing with 


our moon, which was firſt attended to: and ſometimes they are called 
ſecondary planets, becauſe they ſeem to be attendants of the Earth, Ju- 


piter, and Saturn, about which they move, and which are called pri- 
mary. | EE 

There are but two obſervations more, neceſſiry for underſtanding the 
following table. They are theſe ; we have already {iid that the annual 
motion of the earth occaſioned the diverfity of ſeatons, But this wou'd 
not happen, were the axis of the earth exactly parallel, or in a line 
with the axis of its orbit; becauſe then the ſame parts of the earth would 
be turned towards the ſun in every diurnal revolution; which would de- 
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prive mankind of the grateful viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, ariſing from the 
difference in length of the days and nights. This therefore is not the 
caſe—the axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of the earth's orbit, 
which we may concave by ſuppoling a ſpindle put through a ball, with 
one end of it touching the ground; if we move the ball directly forwards, 
while one end of the ſpindle continues to touch the ground, and the 
other points towards fome quarter of the heavens, we may form a notion 
of the inclination of the earth's axis to its orbit, from the inclination of 
the ſpindle to the ground. The ſame obſervation applies to ſome of 
the other planets, as may be ſeen from the table. The only thing chat 
now remains, is to conſider what is meant by the mean diſlances of the 
planets from the ſun. In order ro underſtand which, we muſt learn 
that the orbit, or path which a planet deſcribes, were it to be marked 
out, would not be quite round or circular, but in the ſhape of a figure called 
an ellipſis, which, though reſembling a circle, is longer than broad, Hence 
the ſame planet is not always at the ſame diſtance from the ſun, aid the 


mean diſtance of it is, that which is exactly betwixt its greateſt and leaſt 
diſtance, Here follows the table. 


* 


A TABLE of the Diameters, Periode, &c. of the ſeveral Planeta 


in the Solar Syſtem. 
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The reader having obtained an idea of the ſolar ſyſtem from this table, 
and the previous obſervations neceſſary for underſtanding it, muſt next 
turn his reflection to what are called the fred ars, which comprehend the 
luminaries above our heads that have not been explained. The fixed ſtars 
are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye from the planets, by being leſs bright 
and luminous, and by continually exhibiting that appearance which we 
call the twinkling of the ſtars. This ariſes from their being ſo extremely 
ſmall, that tke interpoſition of the leaſt body, of which there are many 
conſtantly floating in the air, deprives us of the ſight of them; when tlie 
interpoſed body changes its place, we again fee the ſtar, and this ſuce 
cethon being perpetual, occalions the twinkling, But a more remark- 
able property of the fixed ſtars, and that from which they have obthined 
their name, 3s their never changing their fituation, with regard to each 
other, as the planets, from what we have already faid, muit evidently be 
always changing theirs. The ſtars which are neareſt to us ſeem largeſt, 
and are therefore called of the firit magnitude, Thoſe of the ſecond 
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magnitude appear leſs, being at a greater diſtance; and fo proceeding on 
to the ſixth magnitude, which includes all the fixed ſtars that are vifible 
without a tcle{cope. As to their number, though in a clear winter's 
night, without moonſhine, they ſeem to be innumerable, which is owing 
to their ſtrong ſparkling, and our looking at them in a confuſed manner; 
vet when the whole firmament is divided, as it has been done by the an- 
cients, into ſigns and conſtellations, the number that can be ſeen at a 
time, by the bare eye, 1s not above a thouſand. Since the introduction 
of teleſcopes, indeed, the number of the fixed ſtars has been juſtly con- 
ſidered as immenſe ; becauſe the greater perfection we arrive at in our 
glaſſes, the more ſtars always apprar to us. Mr. Flamſteed, late royal 
aſtronomer at Greenwich, has given vs a catalogue of about 3ooo ſtars, 
which is the molt complete that has hitherto appeared. The immenſe 
diltance of the fixed ſtars from our earth, and one another, is of all con- 
ſiderations the moſt proper for raiting our ideas of the works of God. 
For notwithſtanding the great extent of the earth's orbit or path 
(which is at leaſt 160 millions of miles in diameter) rqund the ſun, the 
diſtance of a fixed ſtar is not ſenſibly affected by it; fo that the ſtar does 
not appear to be any nearer us when the earth is in that part ot its orbit 
neareſt the ſtar, than it ſeemed to be when the earth was at the moſt di- 
ſtant part ot its orbit, or 162 millions of miles farther removed trom the 
ſame flar. The ſtar neareſt us, and conſequently the largeſt in appear- 


ance, is the dog-ſtar, or Sirius. Modern diſcoveries make it probable 


that each of theſe fixed ſtars is a fun, having worlds revolving round 
it, as our ſun has the carth and other plancts rev ing round him. Now 
the doy-ſtar appears 27,000 times leſs than the tun, and, as the diltance 
of the ſtars muſt be greater in proportion as they ſeem leis, mathe- 
maticians have computed the diſtance of Sirius trom us to be two 
billions and tro hundred thoufand millions of miles. The motion of 
light, therefore, which though ſo quick as to be commonly thought 
inſtantaneous, takes up more time in travelling trom the ſtars to us than 
we do in making a Welt India voyage. A found would not arrive to vs 
from thence in 50,0cc years; which, next to light, is confidered as the 
quickeſt body we are acquainted with. And a cannon ball flying at the 
rate of 480 miles an hour, would noi reach us in 700,000 years, 

The ifars being at ſuch immenſe diſtances from the fun, cannot poſ- 
ſibly receive from him fo ſtrong a light as they ſcem to have; nor any 
brightneſs ſafhcient to make them vilible to us. For the ſun's rays muſt 
be ſo ſcatterec and diſhpated betore they reach ſuch remote objects, that 
they can never be trantmitted back to our eyes, fo as to render theſe ob- 
jects viſible by reflexion. The ſtars therefore ſhine with their own na— 
tive and unborrowed luſtre, as the ſun does; and ſince cach particular 
ſtar, as well as the ſun, is confined ro a particular portion of ſpace, it 
is plain that the ſtars are of the ſame nature with the ſun, : 

It is no way probable that the Almighty, who always aste with infinite 
wildom, and does nothing in vain, ſhould create ſo many glorious ſuns, 
fit for ſo many important purpoſes, and place them at fuch diſtances from 
one another, without proper objects near enough to be benefited ty their 
influences. Whoever imagines that they were created only to give 4 
faint glimmering light tv the inhabitants of this gobe, muſt have a very 
ſuperſicial knowledge of aſtronomy“*, and a mean opinion of the Divine 
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Ekpeclally ſince there are many ſtars which are not viſible without the aſſiſtance 
of a good teleſcope ; and, therefore, inſtead of giving light to this world, they can 
enly be ſeen by a cw attronomers. | 
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Wiſdom: fince, by an infinitely leſs exertion of creating power, the 
Deity could have given our carth much more light by one ſingle addi- 
tional moon, 

Inſtead then of one ſun and one world only in the univerſe, as the un- 
Kiiful in aſtronomy imagine, % ſcience diicovers to us ſuch an incon— 
ceivable number of ſuns, ſyitems, and worlds, diſperſed through bound- 
leſs ſpace, that if our fun, with all the planets, moons, and comets be- 


longing to it, were annihilated, they would be no more miſſed by an eye 


that could take in the whole creation, than a grain of ſand from the ſea- 
ſhore : the ſpace they poſſeſs, being comparatively ſo ſmall, that it 
would ſcarcely be a ſenſible blank in the univerſe, although Saturn, the 
outermoſt of our planets, revolves about the ſun in an orbit of 4884 
millions of miles in circumference, and ſome of our comets make ex- 
curfions upwards of ten thouſand millions of miles beyond Saturn's or- 
bit; and yet, at that amazing diſtance, they are incomparably nearer to 
the ſun than to any of the ſtars; as is evident from their keeping clear 
of the attracting power of all the ſtars, and returning periodically by 
virtue of the ſun's attraction, 

From what we know of our own ſyſtem, it may be reaſonably con- 
cluded, that all the reſt are with equal wiſdom contrived, ſituated, and 
provided with accommodations for rational inhabitants. For although 
there is almoſt an infinite variety in the parts of the cxeation which we 
have opportunities of examining, yet there is a Res, analogy running 
through and connecting all the parts into one ſcheme, one deſign, one 
Whole! | 

Since the fixed ſtars are prodigious ſpheres of fire, ike our ſun, and 
at inconceivable diſtances from one another, as well as from us, it is 
reaſonable to conclude they are made for the ſame purpoſes that the 
ſun is; each to beſtow light, heat, and vegetation on a certain number 
of inhabited planers, kept by gravitation within the ſphere of its activity. 

What an auguſt ! what an amazing conception, if human imagination 
can conceive it, does this give of the works of the Creator! Thou— 


ſands and thouſands of ſuns, multiplied without end, and ranged all 


around us, at immenſe diſtances from each other, attended by ten thou» 
ſand times ten thouſand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular, 
and harmonious, invariably keeping the paths preſcribed them; and 
theſe worlds peopled with myriads of intelligent beings, ſormed for end- 
leſs progreſſion in perfection and felicity. \ 

If ſo much power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and magnificence is diſplayed 
in the material creation, which is the leaſt conſiderable part of the uni- 
verſe, how great, how wiſe, how good muſt HE be, who made and go- 
verns the whole! | IST 

The firft people who paid much attention to the fixed ſtars, were the 
ſhepherds in the beautiful plains of Egypt and Babylon; who, partly from 
amuſcment, and partly with a view to direct them in travelling during 
the night, obſerved the fituation of theſe celeſtial bodies. Eudowed 
with a lively fancy, they divided the ſtars into different companies or 
conitellations, each of which they ſuppoſed to repreſent the image of ſome 
animal, or other terreſtrial object. The peaſants in our own country do 
the ſame thing; for they diſtinguiſh that great northern conſtellation, which 
philoſophers call the Urſa Major, by the name of the Plough, the figure o 
which it certainly may repreſent with a very little help trom the fancy. 
But the conſtellations in general have preſerved the names which were 
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given them by the ancients; and they are reckoned 21 zorthern, and 12 
I feuthern ; but the moderns have increaſed the number of the northern to 
34, and of the ſouthern to 31. Beſide theſe, there arc the 1 2 %%%, or con- 
ſtellations in the Zodiac, as it is called from a Greek word ſignifying an 
animal, becauſe each of theſe 12 repreſents ſomt animal. This is a 
great circle:which divides the heavens into two equal parts, of which we 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter. In the mean time, we ſhall conclude this fecuun 
with an account of the riſe, progreſs, and revolutions in aſtronomy. 
Mankind muſt have made a very conſiderable improvement in obſerv- 
ing the motions of the heavenly bodies, betore they could fo far diſen- 
gage themſelves trom the prejudices of ſenſe and popuiar opinion, as to 
believe that the earth upon which we live was not fixed and immoveable. 
We find accordingly, that Thales, rhe Mileſian, who, about 880 years 
before Chriſt, firit taught aſtronomy in Europe, had gone fo far in this 
ſubject as to calculate celipſes, or interpolitions of the moon between 
the earth and the ſun, or of the carth between the fun and the moon 
(the nature of which may be ealily underſtood, from what we have al- 
ready obſerved.) Pythagoras, a Greck philoſopher, flouriſhed about 
50 years after Thales, and was, no doubt, equally well acquainted with 
the motion of the heavenly bodies. This led Pythagoras to con- 
celve an idea, which there is no reaſon to believe had ever been thought 
of before, namely, that the earth itfelf was in motion, and that the fun 
was at reſt, He found that it was impoſſible, in any other way, to give 
a conſiſtent account of the heavenly motions. The ſyſtem, however, 
was fo extremely oppoſite to all the prejudices of ſenſe and opinion, that 
it never made great progreſs, nor was ever widely diffuſed in the ancient 
world, The philoſophers of antiquity, deſpairing of being able to over. 
come 1gnorance by reaſon, ſet themſelves to adapt the one to the other, 
and to form a reconciliation between them, This was the caſe with 
Prolemy, an Egyptian philoſopher, who flouriſhed 138 years before 
Chriſt, He ſuppoſed, with the vulgar, who meaſure every thing by 
themſelves, that the carth was fixed immoveably in the centre of the 
univerſe, and that the ſeven planets, conſidering the moon as one of the 
primaries, were placed near to it ; above them was the firmament of 
fixed ſtars, then the cryſtalline orbs, then the primum mobile, and, laſt 
Sot all, the cœlum empyrium, or heaven of heavens. All theſe vaſt orbs 
he ſuppoſed to move round the earth once in 24 hours; and beſides that, 
in certain ſtated and periodical times, "Yo account for theſe motions, he 
was obliged to conceive a number of circles, called excentrics and epi- 
cycles, croſſing and interfering with one another. This ſyſtem was unt- 
verſally maintained by the Peripatetiè philoſophers, who were the moſt 
conliderable fect in Europe from the time of Ftolemy to the revival ot 
learuing in the fixteenth century. 
At length, Copernicus, a native of Poland, a bold and original ge- 
nius, adopted the Pythagorean, or true ſyſtem of the univerſe; and pub— 
; | Hihed it to the world in the year 1530. This doctrine had been fo long 
in obſcurity, that the pre of it was conſidered as the inventor; and 
the ſyllem obtained the name of the Copernican philoſophy, though 
only revired by that great man. | 
Europe, however, was ſtill immerſed in iguorance; and the general 
ideas of the world were not able to keep pace with .thoſe of a refined 
philoſophy. This occaſioned Copernicus to have ſew abettors, but many 
opponents. Tycho Brahe, in particular, a noble Dane, ſenſible Ke 
. X | elects 
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defects of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, but unwilling to acknowledge the mo- 
tion of the earth, endeavoured, about 1586, to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem. of 
his own, which was ſtill more perplexed and embarraſſed than that of 
Prolemy. It allows a monthly motion to the moon round the earth, as 
the centre of its orbit; and it makes the ſun to be the centre of the or- 
bits of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The ſun, however, 
with all the planets, is ſuppoſed to be whirled round the earth in a year, and 
even once in the twenty-four hours. This ſyſtem, notwithſtanding its ab- 
ſurdity, met with its advocates. Longomontanus, and others, ſo ſar refined 
upon it, as to admit the diurnal motion of the earth, though they inſiſted 
that it had no annual motion. | 

About this time, after a darkneſs of a great many ages, the firſt dawn 
of learning and taſte began to appear in Europe. Learned men in dif 
ferent countries began to cultivate aſtronomy. G-.lilco, a Florentine, 


about the year 1610, introduced the uſe of teleſcopos, which diſcovered 


new arguments in ſupport of the motion of the earth, and confirmed the old 
ones. The fury and bigotry cf the clergy indeed had almoſt checked this 
flouriſhing bud : Galileo was obliged to renounce the Copernican ſyſtem, 
as a damnable hereſy, The happy reformation in religion, however, 
placed the one half of Europe bevond the reach of the pap.il thunder. It 
taught mankind that the ſcriptures were not given for explaining ſyſtems 
of natural philoſophy, but for a much nobler purpoſe, to make us juſt, vir» 
tuous, and humane : that, inſtead of oppoling the word of God, which in 
ſpcaking of natural things ſuits itſelf to the prejudices of weak mortals, 
we employed our faculties in a manner highly agreeable to God himſelf, 
in tracing the nature of his works, which, the more they are conſidered, 
afford us the greater reaſon to admire his glorious attributes of power, 


- wiſdom, and goodneſs, From this time, therefore, noble diſcoveries 


were made in all the branches of aſtronomy. The motions of the hea- 
venly bodies were not only clearly explained, but the general law of nature, 
according to which they moved, was diſcovered and illuſtrated by the im- 
mortal Newton. This law is called Gravity or Attraftion, and is the fame 
by which any body falls to the ground, when diſengaged from what 
ſupported it. It has been demonſtrated, that this fame law which 
Keeps the ſea in its channel, and the various bodies which cover the ſur- 
face of this eatù from flying off into the air, operates throughout the 
uwiverſe, keeps the planets in their orbits, aud preſerves the whole fabric 
of nature from confuſion and diſorder“. 

| SECT, 


— —— — 


Beſides the planets and ſtars mentioned above, we pergeive, in the expanſe of 
the univerſe, miny other bodies belonging to the ſyſtem of the ſun, that ſeem to 
hive much more irregular motions. Theſe are the comets, that deſcending from the 
far Jiſtaut parts of the ſyſtem with great rapidity, ſurpriſe us with the ſingular appear- 
ance of a tain or tail, which accompanies them; become viſible to us in the lower 


parts of their orbits, and, after a ſhort ſtay, go off again to vaſt diſtances, and diſ- 


appear. Though ſome of the ancieuts had more juſt notions of them, yet the. opi- 
nion having prevailed, that they were ouly meteors generated in the air, hike 
% thoſe we ſee in it every night, aud in a few moments vaniſhing, no care Was 
taken to obſerve or record their phenomena accurately, till of late. Henoe this part 
of aſtronomy is very imperfect, The general doctrine is, thet they are ſolid, com- 
pact bodics, like other planets, and regulated by the ſame laws of gravity, ſo as to 
deſcribe equal areas in proportional times by radu drawn to the common centre. They 
move about the ſun in very ecceatric ellipſes, and are of a much greater denſity than 
the earth; for ſome of them are heated in every period to ſuch a degree as would 
verify or diſſipate any ſubſtance known to us, Sir liaac Newton computed the heat of 
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e . 1. 


Of the Doctrine of the SpRERE. 
J AVING, in the foregoing Section, treated of the UNIVERSE in ge- 


neral, in which the earth has been conſidered as a planet, we now 
proceed to the Doctrine of the SPHERE, which ought always to be premiſ- 
ed before that of the Globe or earth, as we ſhall ſee in the next Section. 
In handling this ſubject, we ſhall conſider the earth as at reſt, and the 
heavenly bodies, as performing their revolutions around it. This method 
cannot lend the reader into any miſtake, fince we hare previouſly ex- 
plained the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, from which it apprars that it is 
the real motion of the earth, which occaſions the apparent motion of the 
heavenly bodies. It is befides attended with this advantage, that it per- 
tectly agrees with the information of our ſenſes, which always ld us 
to Conceive the matter in this way. The imagination therefore is not 
put on the ſtretch; the idea is eaſy and familiar, and in delivering the cle- 
ments of ſcience, this object cannot be too much attended to. 

N. B. In order more clearly to comprehend what follows, the reader 
may oecaſionally turn his eye to the figure of the artificial ſphere, on the 
oppoſite page. _ 

The ancients obſeryed, that all the ſtars turned (in appearance) round 


the earth, from eaſt to welt, in twenty-four hours; that the circles 


which they deſcribed in thoſe revolutions, were parallel to each o- 
ther, but not of the ſame magnitude; thoſe paſſing over the middle of 
the earth, being the largeſt of all, while the reſt diminiſhed in propor- 
tion to their diſtance from it. They alſo obſerved, that there were two 


2 


the comet that appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt the ſun, to be 2000 times 
hotter than red-hot iron, and that, being thus heated, it muſt retain its heat till it comes 
round again, although its period ſhould be more than 20, coo years; and it is computed 
to be only 575. It is believed that there are at leaſt 21 comets belonging to our ſyſ- 
tem, moving in all manner of directions; and all thoſe which have begn obſerved 
have moved through the etherial regions and the orbits of the planets, without ſuffer- 
ing the leaſt ſenſible reſiſtance in their motions, which ſufficiently proves that the pla- 
nets do net move in ſolid orbs. Of all the comets, the periods of three only bare 
knuwn with any degree of certainty, being found to return at intervals of 75, 129, 
and 575 years; and of theſe, that which appeared in 1680 is the moſt remarkable, 
This comet, at its greateſt diſtance, is about 11 thouſand 200 millions of miles from 
the ſun, while its leaſt diſtance from the centre of the ſun is about 440 thouſaud 
miles; within leſs than, one third part of the ſun's ſemi-drametesr from his ſurſace. In 
that part of its orbit which is neareſ. the fur, it flies with the amazing velocity 
of 880,c00 miles in an hour; and the ſun, as ſcen from it, appears 1e9 degtees 
in breadth, conſequently 40,ccn times as large as he appears to us. The aſto- 
niſhing d {tance that this comet runs out into empty ſpace, naturally Cuaggefts to gur 
imagination, the vaſt diſtance between our ſun aud the neareſt of the fixed flars, 
of whoſe attractions all the comets muſt keep clear, to return periodically and go 
round the ſun. Dr. Halley, to whom every part of aſtronomy, but this in a particular 
manner, is highly indebted, has joined his labours to thaſe of the great Sir Iſaac 
Newton on this ſubject. Our earth was out of the way, when this comet laf; paſſed 
near her orbit; but it requires a more periect knowledge of the motion of the comet, 
to be able to judge if it will always paſs by us with fo little effect; for it may be here 
oblerved, that the comet, in one part of its orbit, approaches very near to tle orb t 
of 0:1 earth : fo that, in ſome revolutions, it may approach wear en«ugh to have very 


conſidetable, if not fatal effects upon it. Sce Newton, Haley, Gregory, Kell, 
„ M*Laurin, Derlam, Ferguſon, aud Whiſton. | 
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points in the heavens, which always preſerved the ſame ſituation. Theſe 
points they termed celeſtial poles, becauſe the heavens ſeemed to turn 
round them. In order to imitate theſe motions, they invented what 1s 
called the Artificial Sphere, through the centre of which they drew a 
wire or iron rod, called an Axis, whoſe extremities were fixed to 
the immoveable points called Poles, They farther obſerved, that on 
the 2cth of March, and 23d of September, the circle deſcribed by the 
ſun, was at an equal diſtance from both of the poles. This circle, 
therefore, mult divide the earth into two equal parts, and on this account 


was called the Equator or Equaller. It was alſo called the Equino#al 


Line, becauſe the fun, when moving in it, makes the days and nights 
of equal length all over the world. Having alſo obſerved that from the 
21ſt of June to the 224 of December, the ſun advanced every day to- 
wards a certain point, and having arrived there, returned towards that 
from whence he ſet out, from the 22d of December to the 21ſt of 
June; they fixed the/e points, which they called So/fiices, becauſe 
the direct motion of the fun was ſtopped at them; and repreſented 
the bounds of the ſun's motion, by two circles, which they named 
Tropics, becauſe the ſun no ſooner arrived there than he turned 
back. Aſtronomers obſerving the motion of the ſun, found its quan- 
tity, at a mean rate, to be nearly a degree (or the 36oth part) of a great 


circle in the heavens, every 24 hours. This great circle is called the 


Ecliptic, and it paſſes through certain conſtellations, diltinguiſhed by 
the names of animals, in a zone called the Zodiac. It touches the tropic 
of Cancer on one fide, and that of Capricorn on the other, and cuts the 
equator obliquely; To expreſs this motion, they ſuppoſed two points in 
the heavens, equally diſtant from, and parallel to, this circle, which 
they called the Poles of the Zodiac, which, turning with the heavens, 
by means of their axis, deſcribe the zxvo polar circles. In the artficial 
ſphere, the equinoctial, the two tropics, and two polar circles, are cut 
at right angles, by two other circles called Colures, which ſerve to mark 
the points of the ſolſtices, equinoxes, and poles of the zodiac. The 
ancients alſo obſerved, that when the ſun was in any point of his courſe, 
all the people inhabiting directly north and ſouth, as far as the poles, 
have noon at the ſame time. This gave occaſion to imagine a circle 
paſſing through the poles of the world, which they called a Meridian, 
and which is immoveable in the artificial ſphere, as well as the horizon; 
which is another circle repreſenting the bounds betwixt the two hemi- 


Kue or half ſpheres, viz. that which is above it, and that which is 
elow it, : 


SECS 


The Doctrine of the Groxt naturally follows that of the 
| SpHERRE. 


Y the Doctrine of the Gro is meant the repreſentation of the 
10 different places and countries, on the face of the earth, upon an a- 
tificial globe or ball. Now the manner in which geographers have re- 
preſented the ſituation of one place upon this earth with regard to an- 
other, or with regard to the earth in general, has been by transferring 
the circles of the iphere to the artificial globe; and this is the only 


method they could employ. This will be abundantly obvious from an 


example, After that circle in the heavens, which is called the equator, 
| | Was 
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was known to aſtronomers, there was nothing more eaſy than to 
transfer it to the earth, by which the fituation of places was determined, 
according as they lay on one ide of the equator or another. The ſame 
may be obſerved of the other circles or the ſphere above mentioned. 
The reader having obtained an idea of the principle upon which the 
Doctrine of the Globe is fo; unded, may proceed to conſider this doctrine 
itſelt, or, iu other words, the defcription of our earth, as repreſented by 
the artificial gloòe. 

FiGuRE or THE £akTH.] Though in ſpeaking of the earth, along 
with the other planets, it was ſufficient to contider it as a ſpherical Or 
g lobular body; yet it has been diſcovered, that this is not its true 
ftgure, and that the earth, though nearly a ſphere or ball, is not per- 
tectly fo. This matter occaficned great diſpute between the plitloſo- 
phers ot the laſt age, among whom tr Iſane Newton, and Caflini, a 
French aſtronomer, were the heads of two different parties. Sir Iſaac 
demonttrated, tiom mathematical principles, that the earth was an 
ovlate ſphere, or that it was flatted at the poles, or north and ſouth 
points, and jutted out towards the equator ; fo that a line, drawn 
through the centre of the earch, and paſſing through the poles, which 
is called a diameter, would not be fo long as a "line drawn through 
the ſame centre, and patling throv- h the caſt and welt points. The 
French philoſupher aſlerted quite the contra: y. Bat the matter was 
put to a trial by the French king in 1736, who ſent out a com- 
pany of philoſophers towards the north pole, and likewiſe towards the 
equator, in order to meaſure a degree, or the three hundred and ſixtieth 
part of a great circle in theſe different parts; and from their report, the 
opinion of hr Iſaac Newton was confirmed beyond diſpute, Since that 
time, therefore, the earth his always been contidered as more flat towards 
the poles than towards the equator. The reaſon of this figure may be 

ealily underitood, if the reader tully comprehends what we formerly obterv- 
ed, with regard to thy earth's motion. For if we fix a ball of clay on a 
ipindle, and whirl it round, we ſhall find that it will jut out or project to- 
wards the middle, and flatren towards the poles. Now this is exactly the 

calc, with regard to gur earth, only that its axis, repreſented by the ſpin— 
dle, is imaginary. But though the carth be not properly ſpheric. d. the 
diſterence trum that figure is o mall, that it may be repreſented by a 
globe or bait, without any fcoiible error, 

CiRCUMEERENCE AND DIAMETER OF THE EAR TH.] In the general 
table Kllch we have exhibited, page z, the diameter of the globe 18 
given, aCCOrung to the beit obſervations: fo that its circumference is 
254035 Englh miles, This circumference is conceived, for the con- 
VEu.CRCY of me aſuing, to be divided into three hundred and tixty 
parts or degrees, each degree containing hxty ycographical miles, o 
ſixty-nine Engliſh miles and an half. Tucle degrees are in the tame 
manner conceived to be divided cach 2to uxty minutes. N 

Axis AND POLES OF THE EARTH,] de Axis of the Earth is that 
imaginary line, palli; g t through its centre, on which it is ſuppoſed to 
turn round once in tw cnty four hoars, The extreme points of this line 
are called the Pules of the earth ; one in the north, and the other in 
the ſouth, which are exactly vader the two points ot the heavens called 
the North aud South Poles. The knowledge ot theſe poles is of great 
uſe to the geovr rapher, in determining the diſtance and ltuation of 
places; for the poles mark as it were the ends of the earth, Which 13 
dvided in the malic by the equator; To that the nearer one approaches 
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to the poles, the farther he removes from the equator, and contrariwiſe, 
in removing from the poles, you approach the equator. 

Cixcres oF THE GLOBE.) Theſe are commonly divided into the 
greater and Leſſer. A great circle is that whoſe plane paſſes through the 
centre of the earth, and divides it into two equal parts or hemiſphere». 
A leſſer circle is that which, being parallel to a greater, cannot pats 
through the centre of the earth, nor divide it into two equal parts, The 
greater circles are fix in number, the leſſer only four. 

EqQuaTor.,] The firit great circle we ſhall ſpeak of is the Eyrator, 
which we have had occaſion to hint at aleady. It is called ſometimes 
the Eguinoctial, the reaſon of which we have explained; and by navi- 
Zators it is alio called the Line, becauſe, according to their rude no- 
tions, they believed it to be a great Line drawn upon the ſea from eaſt 
to weit, dividing the carth into the northern and ſouthern hemitpheres, 
and which they were actually to pals in fathny from the one hto the 
other. The poles of th13 circle are the {ame with thoſe of the world. 
Jr paſſes through the euſt and weſt points of the world, and, as has been 
alr:ady mentioned, divides it into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. 
It is divided into tree hundred and fixty degrees, the uſt of which will 
ſoo apptar. 

Holzon. ] This great circle is repreſented by a broad circular 
piece of wood, encompailing the globe, and dividing it into the upper 
and lower hemiſpheres, Geographers very properly dlilinguith the 
horizon into the /erjible and rational. The tirit may be conceived to be 
made by any great plane on. the ſurface of the fea, which ferms to 
divide the heavens into two hemiſpheres, the one above, the other below 
the level of the carth, This circle determines: the riſing or ſetting of 
the ſun and ſtars, in any particular place; for when they begin to ap- 
pear above the eaſtern edge, we fay they rife, and when they go beneath 
the weſtern, we ſay they are ſet. It appears then that each place has its 
ovin ſenſible horizon. The other horizon, called the vational. encome | 
palles the globe exactly in the middle, Its poles (that is two points in 
its axis, each ninety degrees diſtant from its plane, as thoſe of all circles 
are) are called the Zenith and Nadir; the firſt exactly above our heads, 
and the other directly under our feet. The broad wooden circle, whien 


repreſents it on the globe, has ſeveral circles drawn upon it: of theſe 


the innermoſt is that exhibiting the number of degrees of the twelve 
ligns of the Zodiac (of which hereafter), viz. thirty to each ſign. Next 
to this, you have the names ot theſe ſigns, Next to this, the days of 
the month according to the old ſtyle, and then according to the new 
vie. Beſides theſe, there is a circle repreſeming the thirty-two rhumbe, 
or points of the mariner's compaſs. "The uſe of all theſe will be ex- 
plained afterwards. 

Mesibfax.] The circle is repreſented by the 57 ring, on which 
the globe hangs and turns. It is divided into three hundred and fixty 
degrees, and cuts the equator at right angles; ſo that, counting from 
the equator each way to the poles of the world, it contains four times 
nnety degrees, and divides the earth into the eaſtern and wellern 
hemiſpheres, This circle is called the meridian, becauſe when the tun 
comes to the ſouth part of it, it is then meridies or mid-day, and then 
the ſun has its greateſt altitude for that day, which is therciore called 
its meridian altitude. Now as the ſun is never in its meridian allitude, 
at two plices eaſt or welt of one another at the ſame time, each of 
theſe places muil have its own meridian. There are commonly marked 

on 


when in them, to turn backwards from his former courſe. The one is 


ſcveral others, which are only ſuppoſed to be drawn on it. Theſe will 
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on the globe tweuty-ſour meridians, one through every fifteen degrees 
ot the equator, 

ZobiAc.] the Zodiac is a broad circle, which cuts the equator ob- 
tquely ; in which the twelve ſigns abore mentioned are repreſented, 
In the middle of this circle is ſuppoſed another called the £cliptic, from 
which tic tun never deviates in his annual courſe, and in which he ad- 
vances thirty degrees every month. The twelve figns are, 


1. Aries — — March 7. Libra » — — September 
2. Taurus 8 — — April 8. Scorpio m — October 
3. Gemini 1 — — May 9. Sagittarius 7 — November 
4+ Cancer 5 — — June 10. Capricorn r — December 
F. Leo & — — — July 11. Aquarius 3 — 


22 
6. Virgo u — Auguſt | 12. Piſces & — ebruary. 


Col uxks.] It you imagine two great circles paſſing both through 
the poles of the world, and one of them through the equinoctial poĩutꝭ 
Aries and Libra, and the other through the tolſtitial points Cancer and 
Capricorn, theſe are called the Colures, the one the Equinoctial, the 
other the Solititial Colure. Theſe divide the ecliptic into four equal 
parts or quarters, which are denominated according to the points which 
theſe pais through, viz. the four cardinal points, and are the firf: 
points of Aries, Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn; and theſe are all the 
great circles, 

Taorics.] If you ſuppoſe two circles drawn parallel to the equi- 
noctial, at twenty-three degrees thirty minutes dittance from it, mea» 
ſured on the brazen meridian, and one towards the north, the other to- 
wards the ſouth, theſe are called Tropics, becauſe the ſun appears, 


called the Tropic of Cancer, the other of Capricorn, becauſe they paſs 
through theſe points. | 

PoLaR CIRCLES.] If two other circles are ſuppoſed to be drawn at 
the like diſtance of twenty-three degrees thirty minutes, reckoned on the 
meridian from the polar points, theſe are called the Polar Circles, 
The northern is called the Arctic, becauſe the north pole is near the con- 
ſtellation of the Bear; the /outhern, the Autarctic, becauſe oppolite to 
the former. And theſe are the four leſſer circles. Beſides theſe ten 
circles now deſcribed, which are always drawn on the globe, there are 


be explained as they become neceflary, leſt the reader ſhould be diſ- 
guſted with too many definitions at the ſame time without ſeeing the 
purpoſe for which they ferve. The main deſigu thengot all theſe cir- 
cles being to exhibit the reſpective ſituation of places on the earth, we 
fall proceed to conſider more particularly how that is effected by them. 
It was found cafier to diſtinguiſh places by the quarters of the earth, 
in which they lay, than by their diſtance from any one point. Thus 
aiter it was diſcovered, that the equator divided the earth into two parts, 
called the Northern and Southern hemiſpheres, it was eaſy to fee that 
l places on the globe might be diſtinguiſhed, according as they lay on 
the north or fouth fide of the equaror. Beſides, after the four leſſer 
circles we have mentioned came to be known, it was found that the earth 
by mcans of them, might be divided into tive portions, and confequently 
th it the places on its furface might be diſtinguiſhed according as they lay 
in one or other of theſe portions, winch are called Zones, from the 
Greek word Cn, which fignifies a girdle; being broad ſpaces, like 
ſwathes, girding the carth about. That part of the carth between the 

; Tropics, 
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Tropics, was called by the ancients tie Torrid or Purnt Zone, becauie 
they conceived, that, being continually expoſed to the perpendicular or 
direct rays of the ſun, it was rendered uninhabitable, and contained no- 
thing but parched and ſandy deſarts. This notion, however, has long 
ſince been refuted. It is found that the long nights, great dews, re- 
gular rains and breezes, Which prevail almoſt throughout the torrid zone, 
render the earth not only hubitable, but ſo fruitful, that in many places 
they have two harveſts in a year; all ſorts of ſpices and drugs are almoſt 
ſolely produced there'; and it furniſhes more pertect metals, precious 
ſtones, and pearls, than all the reſt of the earth together, In ſhort, the 
countries of Africa, Aſia, and America, which lie under this zone, are in 
all reſpects the moſt fertile and luxutiant upon earth. | 

The two temperate zones are compriſed between the tropics and polar 
circles. They are called temperate, becauſe, meeting the rays ot the 
ſun obliquely, they enjoy a moderate degree of heat. The two frigid 
zones lie between the polar circles and the po'es, or rather are incloſed 
within the polar circles. They are called the Frigid or Frozen, becauſe 
moſt part of the year it is extremely cold there, and every thing 1s frozen 
ſo long as the ſun is under the horizon, or but a little above it. How- 
erer, theſe zones are not quite uninhabitable, though much leſs fit for 
living in than the torrid. 

None of all theſe zones are thoroughly diſcovered by the Europeans. 
Our knowledge of the ſouthern temperate zone is very ican'y ; we know 
little of the northern frigid zone ; and ſtill leſs of rhe ſouthern frigid 
zone. The northern, temperate,. and torrid zones, are thole we are beit 
acquainted with. | 

CLiMaTEs.] But the diviſions of the earth into hemiſpheres and 
zones, though it may be of advantage in letting us know in what quar- 
ter of the earth any place lies, is not ſufticiently minute for giving us 4 
notion of the diſtances between one place and another, This however 
is ſtill more nece{lary ; becauſe it is of more. importance to mankind, to 
know the ſituation of places, with regard to one another, than with re- 
gard to the earth itſelt. The firit ſtep taken for determining this matters 
was to divide the earth into what are called Climate: Ir was obſerved, 
that the day was always twelve hours long on the equator, and that the 
longeſt day increaſed in proportion as we advanced north or fouth on ei— 
ther fide of it. The ancients therefore determined how tur any place was 
north or ſouth of the equator, or whit is called the Lat//»4- ol the place. 
from the greateſt length of the day trom that place. Inis made them 
conceive a number of circles parallel to the equator, which buunded the 
length of the day at different diſtances from the equator. And as they 
called the ſpace contained between theſe circles, Climares, becavie thes 
declined from the equator towards the pole, ſo the circles themſelves may 
de called Climatical Parallels. This, therefore, was a new diviſion of tw 
earth, more minute than that of zones, and mill continues in ule ; 
though, as we ſhall ſhew, the deſign which firſt introduced it, may be 
better anſwered in another way. There are zo climates between the 
equator and either pole. In the firit 24, the days increaſe by half hours; 


but in the remaining ſix, between the polar circle and the ples, the days 
increaſe by months. This the reader will be convinced ot, when he be- 


Comes acquainted with the uſe of the globe: in the mean time we thall in- 
ſett a table, which will ſerre to ſnew in what climate ay country les, 
luppoling the length ef the day, and the diiance of the place from the 
equator, to be known, 8 
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Le {Breadth. Long. D.\Namcs of Countries 'S and remark. „e Places lituated 
| TD. M. . 1. H. M. in every climate north of the equator, | 
Fis 25] 8 25 12 30/1. Within the firſt Climate lie the Gold and Silver 

P | Coaſt in frica; Malacca in the Eaſt Indies; 
| Cayenne and Surinam in Terra Firma, 8. America, 
4 2/16 251 8 13 II. Here lie Abyſlinia 1 in Africa; Siam, Madraſs, and 
| Pondicherry in the Eaſt-Indies : Straits of Daricn, 
1 between N. and 8. America; Tobago, the Gta.) 

1 nades, St. Vincent, and Barbadoes in the W. Indies, 
"$153. $9} 7 © #9 13” Ont, Contains Mecca in Arabia; Bombay, Part of 
| Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies; Canton in China; 
j Mexico, Bay of Campeachy, in North America; 

Jamaica, Hiſpaniola, St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, 
[ Martinico, and Guadalupe, in the Weſt-Indies, | 
4130 25 6 30 14 IV. Egypt, and the Canary Iſlands, in Africa; 
| Delhi, capital of the Mogul Empire in Aſia; 
[ | Gulf of Mexico, and Eaſt Florida, in North Ame- 
rica; the Havanna, in the Weſt-Indies. 
| 5'36 281 6 8 14 3O|V. Gibraltar, in Spain; part of the Mediterranean 

ſca; the Barbary coaſt, in Africa; Jeruſalem ; I.. 
| | * than, poo) of Perſia; Nanking, in China; Ca. 
fornia, New Mexico, Welt F lorida, Georgia, and 

| the 83 as, in North America. 

641 22] 4 5415 VI. Liſbon, in Portugal; Madrid in Spain; fi. 
15 norca, Surdinia, and part oi Greece, in the Medi- 
| | terrancan; Alia Minor; part of the Caſpian Sca 
| Samarcand, in Great Tartary ; Peking, in China; 
1 — Corca aud Japan; Willianiſburgh, in Virginia; 
| Maryland, and Philadelphia, in N. America. 

7.45 29 4 7/15 3O|VIi. Northern provinces of Spain; ſouthern ditto 
of France; Turin, Genoa,. and Rome, in Italy, 
Conſtautinople, and the Black Sea, in Turkey; 
the Caſpian Sea, and part of Tartary ; New York. 
Boſton in New England, North America, 

849 Ol 3 321 16 VIII. Paris, Vienna capital of Germany; Nova Sco- 
| | | tia, Neu foundland, and Canada, in N. America. 
1952 00. 2 57 16 ZO[IX. London, Flanders, Prague, Dreſden ; Craccw! 

| in Poland; ſouthern provinces of Ruſſia; part 6 
artery ; north part of Newfoundland, 
110 34 271 2 29117 . Dublin, York, Holland, Hanover, and Tartary; 
Warfaw in Poland; Labrador, and Now South- 
| Wales, in North-America. 
115 6 37 2 1017 30NI. Edin 1arph, Copenhagen, Mowſcow cap. of Ruſlia| 
1258 29 19 18 XII. South part of Sweden; Tobolſki cap. of Siberia. 
359 580 1 29 18 30{X1II. Orkney les, Stockholm, capital of Sweden. 
1401 18 1 20 19 XIV. Bergen in Norway; Peterſburgh in Rullia, 
15002 I 769 3Oj|XV. Hudſon's Straits, North America. 
1603 22 57120 XVI. Siberia, and tlie South part of Weſt Orcenland, 

117. 64 O0 44 2 30 XVII. Drontheim, in Norway. 

18664 49 132 XVIII. Part of Finland in Raſſia, 

19 05 21 3412 30 5 X. Archangel on the White Sea, Rs. 
20 65 47 22 2 „ Hecla, in Iceland, | 
21:05 05 1922 30 ay Northern parts cf Ruſſia and Siberia. 
| 2256 20 14 23 XXII. New North Wales in North America. 
23 66 28 8 23 Teel. Davis s Straits, iu ditto. 

24400 31 3 2 XXIV, Samoiedu. 

2567 21 I vonth XXV. South part of L apland. 

(26,99 43 2 Months XXVI. Welt-Greenland, 

27 73 7 3 Monthsi XXVII. Zembla Auftralis. 

2878 30 4 Months XXVIII. Zmbla Borealis, 

120/34 25 5 Months XXIX. $pitſbergen or Eaſt Greenland, 
30.90 © Months, XXX. Unknown: | 5 
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The diſtance of places from the equator, or what is called their La- 
#:tude, is eaſily meaſured on the globe, by means of the meridian above 
deſcribed. For we have only to bring the place, whoſe latitude we 
would know, to the meridian, where the degree of latitude is marked, and 
will be exactly over the place. Now this is the manner alluded to, by 
which the diſtance of places from the equator, is moſt properly diſtin- 
guiſhed ; but it could not be adopted, until the figure and circumterence 
of the earth were known, after which it was eaſy to determine the num- 
ber of miles in each 36oth part or degree of this circumference, and con- 
ſequently know the latitude of places. As latitude 1+ reckoned from the 
equator towards the poles, it is either northern or ſouthern, and the nearer 
the poles the greater the latitude; and no place can have more than 99 
degrees of latitude, becauſe the poles, where they terminate, are at that 
diſtance from the equator. 

PARALLELS of Latitupe.] Through every degree of latitude, or 
more properly through every particular place on the earth, geograpaers 
ſuppoſe a circle to be drawn, which they call a parallel of latitude. The 
interſection of this circle, with the meridian of any place, ſhews the true 
ſituation of that place, 

LoxeITUDE.] The Longitude of a place is its ſituation with regard to 
its meridian, and conſequently reckoned towarꝗs the eaſt or weſt: in rec- 
koning the longitude there is no particular ſpot from which we ought to ſet 
out preferably to another ; but, tor the advantage of a general rule, the 
meridian of Ferro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary Iſlands, was conſidered 
as the firſt meridian in moſt of the globes aud maps, aud the longitude of 
places was reckoned to be ſo many degrees eaſt or welt af the meridian ot 
Ferro. Theſe degrees are marked on the equator. No place can have 
more than 180 degrees of longitude, becaute, the circumferefice of the 
globe being 360 degrees, no place can be moved from another above halt 
that diſtance ; bur many foreign geographers very improperly reckon the 
longitude quite round the globe, The degrees of longitude are not equal 
like thoſe of latitude, but diminiſh in proportion as the meridians incline, 


or their diſtance contracts in approaching the pole. Hence in 60 degrees 


of latitude, a degree of longitude is but halt the quantity of a degree on 
the equator, and ſo of the reſt, The number or miles contained in a de- 
gree of longitude, in each parallel of latitude, are ſet down in the table 
in the following page. | _ 
Lox61TVvDz axD LATITUDE FouxnD.,) To find the Longitude and 
Latitade of any place, therefore, we need only bring that place to the 
brazen Meridian, and we ſhall find the degree of longitude marked on the 
equator, and the degree of latitude on the meridian. So that to find the 
ilfe rence between the latitude or lougitude of two places, we have on 
to compare the degrees of either, thus found, with one another, and the 
reduction of theſe degrees into miles, according to the table given below, 
and, remembering that every degree of longitude at the equator, and every 
egree of latitude all over the globe, is equal to 60 geographic miles, or 
65x Engliſh, we ſhall be. able exactly to determine the diſtance between 
any places on the globe. 9 | 
„ VISTANCE OF PLACES MEASURED.] The diſtance of Places which 
be in an, oblique direction, i. e. neither directly ſouth, north, eaſt, nor 
welt, from one another, may be meaſured in a readicr way, by extend- 
ing the compaſſ®s from the one to the other, and then applying them to 


do 


Cc equator, For inſtance, extend the compaſſes from Guinea in Africa, 
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to Brazil in America, and then apply them to the equator, and you will 
find the diſtance to be 25 degrees, which at 60 miles to a degree, makes 
the diſtance 1500 miles, 


* YI 


— 


A * A 3 E 
S HEW ING 
The Number of Miles contained in a Degree of Longitude, in 
each Parallel of Latitude from the Equator. 

8 {-M = 2 3 * | "Pp 
3238s S136 5 98 878 

8 5 22 e S N= 
8 2 8 4 8228 * 8 
828 2 A 
159 96 | 3151 43 61 [29] 04 

2 59 94 32 500 88 62 128] 17 
3 159] 92 33 50 32 63 [27] 24 
| + 159 86 34 49 74 64 26 30 
5 59 77 35 4915 65 125] 30 

| 6 [59] 67 | 36 48 54 66 [24] 41 
7 159} 50 37 47 92 7 230 45 

| 8 [59] 40 38 47 28 68 [22] 48 
9 159] 20 39 460 62 69 21 51 
Io 59 98 40 46 00 70 200 52 

| 11 58 89 5 41 45 28 | 72 19 54 
I2 |58| 68 42 44 956 : 72 18 $5 
13 [58] 46 43 [43] 88 73 117] 54] 
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QUADRANT OF ALTIT | 
compaſſes in thi TUDE.] In order 
braſs, ſcrewed poly 24h rs there is — ſupply the place of the 
one quarter es low meridian, which l iant narrow plate of 
diſtances and bearings 2 erence of the globe 32 90 degrees, or 
extending the com 5 8 are meaſured we means of which the 
paſſes between them, and then l * of firſt 
5 the ſame to rhe 


equator, + This late 1 
Hous Ae "7 carne the Quadrant of Altitud 
diun, divided int ] This is a ſmall braſs cirel werfe 
of the globe. o 24 hours, and having an — 3 e brazen meri- 
| able round the ax1 
PROBLEMS PERF : 
„ in _ ORMED BY T 
ProB. 1. THEF diamete HE GLOB 
ſurface i r of an artificial globe bei : 1. 
Multiply the diam in ſquare, and its ſolidiiy i eing given, to find its 
3 dividing the globe ao ee. —— 5 yy” 
„a then multiply PR We co Bowe 
8 4 he res of that will Favs 1 by one fixth of 22 22 N 
= £ nd the ſurface 4 * 4* e ſecond, Aft h S diameter, A d Li 
= «| WF body of the and ſolidity of the er the ſame mann c | | 
8.18 atmoſphere ſur a natural glob er we may 
ws 0 4 ever wh P urroundin th © as alſo th 
04 height 1 of the ſame height ; 10 e ſame, provided 1t be al 8 3 
4 8 ereof, by th r having f vays and 
we foot » by that common expe . g found the per 
/ | fanet * of a mountain, th Frans ana of the aſcent of —— ö 
24 n o the diacacter of „then double the ſaid hei ercury at | 
W meter Kor the earth; then mult! aid height, and ad 

20 1 of 22. circumference, and Pak, = whole as a 12 | 

39 | Prop. 2. 7. . will leave that of the the product ſubtract * | 

41 T 0 recti y the globe atmoſphere. the 
4 given latitude; N rue plane, rat 
48 there be any LEI fix the quadrant af _—_ porn according to the 
51 tuated ; aer's compaſs upo de in the zeni 17 

51 „as that the b upon the pedeſtal th, and if 
52 | * to the two ee meridian may ſtand reg = globe be ſo fi- | 
54 ROB. 3. To mites of the needle, allow! outh and north, ac- 
| 55 7 For this, ſee . the longitude and n ef their verlacion; 

54 FROG 4. The PIR tud, wk | 
7 th 7 mea 4 

53 : * on the Frm de and latitude of any place being gi 

52 the * the degree of longitud g given, to find 
| 50 l * oy wor with chalk — 7 latitude, whether n reckon upon 
N 1 e chalk 1 the reckonins or n ; 
| 48 E-. Pros, * Sb FO deſired. oning ends ; the point 238 2 | 
| 45 5 that have TING 96 atituze of any place Ko : - 
| >| | Th fame latitude g given, to f 
| 2 8 ch 1 globe being tectifed | 0 3 ud all thoſe places 
| 38 e given plac , tified (a) accordin ; | 

ven place, and tl g to the | 
35 meridian, £094 that place being brougl e latitude of 
22 round, all e a mark exact] abo ght to the brazen (a) PrOB, 2. 

3 2 thoſe places 1 ve the fame 5 | 
125 wich che given place paſſing under the ſaid 3 turning the globe 
23 . 6. To find the Sus have the fame latitude 
| 18 3 month and day bein place in tle Feliptic | 
; 14 % mg, and rae . given, look * 2 any times 
| 09 * ET” in which the - may bs day you will find en upon the wooden 
1 5 * the ecliptie is at that time, which e particular ſign and 

Al QI ptic, the ſame 1s the N ich ſign and degree b oy 
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ProP. 7. The month and day being given, as alſo the particular time of 
that day, to find thoſe places of the globe to which the Sun is in the meridian tf 
at that particular time. . | 

The pole being elevated according to the latitude of the given ps 
place, bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian, and ſetting the index 
of the horary circle at the hour of the day, in the given place, turn the 


globe till the index points at the upper figure of XII. which done, fix e 
the globe in that ſituation, and obſerve what places are exactly under the 
UPPEr hemiſphere of the brazen meridian, — thoſe are the places de-. 

red. 1 


Pros. 8. To know the length of the day and night in any place of the 
earth at any time. 


_ 


— 


Elevate the pole Ca) according to the latitude of the 
21ven place; find the Sun's place in the ecliptic (5) at that 
time, which being brought to the eaſt fide of the horizon, 
ſet the index of the horary circle at noon, or the upper figure XII. and 
turning the globe about till the aforeſaid place of the echptic touch the 
weſtern fide of the horizon, look upon the horary circle, and whereſoever 
the index pointeth, reckon the number of hours between the ſame and 
the upper figure of 12, for that is the length of the day, the complement 
whereof to 24 hours is the length of the night. 1 
PrOB. 9. To knoxw <vhat oclock it is by the globe in any part of the world, 
and at any time, provided you know the hour of the day <vhere you are at the 
fame time, | I 
{c) Proz. 3. Bring the place in which you are to the brazen meridian, WM 
the pole being raiſed (c) according to the latitude thereof, 
and ſet the index ot the horary circle to the hour of the day at that time, 
Then bring the deſired place to the brazen meridian, and the index will 
point out the preſent hour at that place wherever it is. T 
' PROB., 10. A place being given in the Torrid Zone, to find thoſe two day; 
of the year in aubich the Sun ſhall be vertical to the ſame. 8 
Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and mark what degree 
of latitude is exactly above it. Move the globe round, and obſerve the 
two points of the ecliptic that pals through the ſaid degree of latitude, 
Search upon the wooden horizon (or by proper tables of the Sun's an- 
nual motion) on what days he paſſed through the aforeſaid points of the 
ecliptic, for thoſe are the days required in which the fun is vertical to the 
given place. 2. 
PROB. 11. The month and the day being given, to find by the globe tho: 
places of the North Frigid Zone, avhere the ſun bezinneth then to ſhine conflanis 
ly withuat ſetting 3 as alſo thoſe places of the South Frigid Zone, where 
then begins to be totaly abſent. | 2 
The day given (which muſt always be one of thoſe either between the 
vernal equinox and the ſulnmer ſolſtice, or between the autumnal equi- 
(% ProB. 6. nor and winter ſolſtice), find (4) the ſun's place in the BY 
ecliptic, and marking the fame, bring it to the brazen me 
ridian, and reckon the like number of degrees from the north pole to-. 
wards the equator, as there is between the equator and the ſun's place u 
the ecliptic, ſetting a mark with chalk where the reckoning ends, Thi þ. 
done, turn the globe round, and all the places paſſing under the {aid cha 
are thoſe in which the ſun begins to ſhine conſtantly without ſetting up 
the given day. For ſolution of the latter part ot the problem, ter 05 
the ſame diſtance trom the ſouth pole upon the brazen meridian oak K 


1 


2 1 


ſa) Pros. 2. 
(3) Pros. 6. 
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the equator, as was formerly ſet off from the north; then marking with 
chalk, and turning the globe round, all places paſſing under the mark 
are thoſe where the fun begins his total diſappearanèe from the given 


iven 

day. 

* | . 12. A place being given in the North Frigid Zone, to find by the 

„ fix olobe cuhat number of days the ſun doth conflantly ſhine ubon the ſaid place, and 

7 5 , z 

r the chat days he is abſent, as alſo the firſt and laft day of his appearance. 

$+ de- Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and obſerv- (% Prom. 2. 

ing its latitude (a) elevate the globe accordingly ; count the 

f te ſame number of degrees upon the meridian from each ſide of the equator 
ss the place is diſtant from the pole; and making marks where the reckons 

f the iags end, turn the globe, and carefully obſerve what two degrees of 

t that the ecliptic paſs exactly under the two points marked in the meridian ; 

53zon, firit for the northern arch of the circle, namely that comprehended be- 

. and tween the two degrees marked, being reduced to time, will give the 

h the number of days that the ſun doth conſtantly ſhine above the horizon of 

never the given place; and the oppoſite arch of the ſaid circle will in like man- 

e ang ner give the number of days in which he is totally abſent, and alſo 

ement Wl on point out which days thoſe are. And in the interval he will riſe and 
et. 

world. i PRO. 13. The month and day being given, to find thoſe places on the globe, 

wu ** o wv ich the ſun, wwhen on the meridian, ball be vertical on that day. 


'The ſun's place in the ecliptic being (5) found, bring the (5) Prop, 6 
ſame to the brazen meridian, in which make a ſmall mark 5 
with chalk, exactly above the ſun's place. Which done, turn the globe 
and thoſe places which have the ſun vertical in the merician, will ſac- 
ceſhvely paſs under the ſaid mark. 

PROB. 14. The month and day being given, do find upon what point of 
the compaſs, the ſun then riſeth and ſetteth in any place. 

Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the defired place, and, 


ridian, 
hereot, 
t time, 
ex will 


vo day; 


degrer WF finding the ſun's place in the eeliptie at the given time, bring the fame 
rve the do the eaſtern fide of the horizon, and you may there clearly ſee the point 
-eornde, Bll of the compaſs upon which he then riſeth. By turning the globe about 
1's an. bill his place coincide with the weſtern fide of the horizon, you may alſo 


ice upon the ſaid ciccle the exact point of his ſetting. 


PeoOB. 15. To know by the globe the length of the longeſt and ſhorte? days 
and nights in any part of the <vorld. | 


l to the 


"3k 7 ads 1 . o . 
„e 10: il -_ ate the pole according to the latirude of the given place, and bring 
conflan. the firſt degree of Cancer if in the northern, or Capricorn it in the 
here 1s touthern hemiſphere, to the eaſt ſide of the horizon; and ſetting the in-— 


dex of the harary circle at noon, turn the globe about till the ſign of 


een the 5 Cancer touch the weſtern ſide of the horizon, and then obſerve upon the 
val edu · horary circle the number of hours between the index and the upper figure 
e in the 01 XII. reckoning them according to the motion of the index, for that is 


the length of the longeſt day, the complement whereof is the extent of 


azen me · 

pours i WY fe ſhorteſt night. As for the ſliorteſt day and longeſt night, they are 

; place u mw the reverſe of the former. 

s. TW ,* £2: 16. The hour of the day being given in any place, to find thoſe 

aid chalk 1 aces of the earth where it is either neon or miduight, or any other particular 

ing up "RB at the ſame time. ; 2 „ 

n, fer Wi e Nr given place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 

u to gb y circie at the hour of the day in that place. Then turn about the 
16 


eull the index point at the upper figure of XII. and obſerve what 
E 


places 


=> 2 <4 oo nor > 5 


— — * 
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laces are exactly under the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian, for 


in them it is mid-day at the time given. Which done, turn the globe | 


about till the index point at the lower figure of XII. and what places are 
then in the lower ſemicircle of the meridian, in them it is midnight at the 
given time. After the fame manner we may find thoſe places that have 
any other particular hour at the time given, by moving the globe till the 
index point at the hour deſired, and obſerving the places that are then un- 
der the brazen meridian, a 

PROB. 17. The day and hour being giwen, lo find by the globe that parti- 
cular place of the earth to which the ſun is vertical at that Very time. 

The ſun's place in the ecliptic (a) being found and 
brought to the brazen meridian, make a mark abore the 
fame with chalk ; then (5) find thoſe places of the earth in 


() Pron. 6. 
(5) Prog. 16. 


whoſe meridian the ſun is at that inſtant, and bring them to the brazen 


meridian ; which done, obſerve narrowly that individual part of the 
earth which falls exactly under the aforeſaid mark in the brazen meri- 
dian ; for that is the particular place to which the ſun is vertical at that 
very time. 

Proy. 18. The day and hour at any place being given, to find all thoſt 


laces where the ſun is then riſing, or ſetting, or on the meridian ; 'conſequent- 


ly, all thoſe places which are enlightened at that time, and thoſe <vhich are in | 


the dark, 

This problem cannot be ſolved by any globe fitted up in the common 
way, with the hour-circle fixed upon the braſs meridian ; unleſs the ſun 
be on or near ſome of the tropics on the given day. But by a globe ſit- 
ted up according to Mr. Joteph Harris's invention, where the hour- 
circle lies on the ſurface of the globe, below the meridian, it may 
be ſolved for any day in the year, according to his method; which is as 
tollows. 


Having found the place to which the ſun is vertical at the given hour, 


it the place be in the northern hemiſphere, elevate the north pole as 
many degrees above the horizon, as are equal to the latitude of that 
place; if the place be in the ſouthern hemiſphere, elevate the ſouth pole 
accordingly ; and bring the faid place to the brazen meridian, Then, 
all thoſe places which are in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, have 
the ſun riüng to them at that time; and thoſe in the eaſtern ſemicircle 
have it ſetting; to thoſe under the upper ſemicircle of the braſs meridi- 
an, it is noon ; and to thoſe under the lower ſemicircle, it is midnight, All 
thoſe place: which are above the horizon, are enlightened by the ſun, 
and have the {un juſt as many degrees above them, as they themſelves are 
above the horizon; and this height may be known, by fixing the qua- 
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drant of altitude on the brazen meridian over the place to which the ſun 


is vertical; and then laying it over any other place, obſerve what num. 
ber of degrees on the quadrant are intercepted between the ſaid place and 
the horizon. In all thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the weſtern 
ſemicircle of the horizon, the morning twilight is juſt beginning; in all 
thoſe places that. are 18 degrees below the ſemicircle of the horizon, the 
eveving twilight. is ending; and all thoſe places that are lower than 18 

degrees, have dark night. — 5 
Ii any place be brought to the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian, 
and the hour index be ſet to the upper XII. or noon, and then the globe 
be turned round eaſtward on its axis: when the piace comes to the welt 
ern ſemicircle of the horizon, the index will ſhew che time of Cun-ribek 
a 
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„ for at that place; and when the ſame place comes to the eaſtern ſemicircle of 
globe mme horizon, the index will ſnew the time of ſun-ſet i | 
s are To thoſe places which do not go under the horizon, the ſun ſets not 
t the on that day: and to thoſe which do not come above it, the ſun does not 
have riſe. 
1 the PROB. 19. The month and day being given, with the place of the moon 
n un- in the zodiac end her true latitude, to find thereby the exact hour when ſhe 
hall riſe and fit, together with her ſuuthing, or coming to the meridian of the 
bart! place. | 
he moon's place in the zodiac may be found readily enough at any 
and time by an ordinary almanack ; and her latitude, which is her diſtance 
e the from the ecliptic, by applying the ſemicircle of poſition to her place in 
th in the zodiac, For the ſolution of the problem (a), elevate (a) Pas. 3 
razen the pole according to the latitude of the given place, and ö 12 
f the the ſun's place in the ecliptic at that time being (3) found 
- X * OR () Prox. 6, 
meri- and marked with chalk, as alſo the moon's place at the fame, “ 
that WW bring the ſun's place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 


horary circle at noon, then turn the globe till the moon's place ſucceflives 
ly meet with the eaſtern and weſtern fide of the horizon, as alſo the bra- 
zen meridian, and the index will point at thoſe various times, the parti. 
cular hours of her riſing, ſetting, and ſouthing. 

PROB. 20. Two places being given on the globe, to find the true diſtance 
between them. 


' thoſe 
quents 
are 11 


nmon 


e ſun Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both the 
De ſit- places, and the number of degrees intercepred between them will be their 


true diſtance from each other, reckoning every degree to be 69: Engliſh 
miles. 

PRO. 21. A place being given on the globe, and its true diflance ſrom a 
ſecond place, to find thereby all other places of the earth that are of the ſame 


hour- 
may WW 
wis as 


hour, 1 dftance from the given place. 

ole s Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and elevate the pole ac- 
f that cording to the latitude of the ſaid place; then fix the quadrant of altitude 
h pole in the zenith, and reckon upon the ſaid quadrant, the given diſtance be- 
Then, cen the firſt and ſecond place, provided the ſame be under ga degrees, 
| have otherwiſe you muſt uſe the ſemicirele of polition, and making a mark 
icircle Ml where the reckoning ends, ami moving the ſaid quadrant or ſemicircle 
1eridi- dune round upon the ſurface of the globe, all places paſſing under that 
t. Al mark, are thoſe deſired. 


e ſun, 
res are 
e qua · i 
he ſun Wb 
num- 
ce and 


GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


. The latitude of any place is equal to the elevation of the pole above 
the horizon of that plice, and the elevation of the equator is equal to the 


complement of the latitude, that is, to what the latitude wants of go de- 
Trees ; 
8 . 


veſtern 2. Thoſe places which lie on the equator, have no latizude, it being 
in all there that the latitude begins; and thoſe places which lie on the firſt me- 

n, the 1C1an have no longitude, it being there that the longitude begins. Con- 

1an 19 Iequently, „at particular place of the earth where the firſt meridian inter- 


1 Ky f 8 . . © 
lects the equator, has neither longitude nor laticude, 


ridian, 3. All places of the earth do equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun, in 
> globe reſpect ot time, and are equally deprived of it. 

c welt- 4. All places upon the equator have their days and nights equally 
1-riling long, that is, 12 hours each, at all mes of the year. For although 


15 
94 


ban declines alternately, from the equator towards the north and 
4 | C3 3 tos 


al 


22 e 


towards the ſouth, yet, as the horizon of the equator cuts all the parallel; 
of latitude and declination in halves, the ſun muſt always continue abo 
the horizon for one half a diurnal revolution about the earth, and tor th: 
other half below it. | 
5, In all places of the earth between the equator and poles, the day; 
and nights are equally long, viz. 12 hours each, when the ſun is in the |; 


rn 
4 4 


equinoctial : for, in all the elevations of the pole, ſhort of 90 degree: 
(which is the greateſt), one half of the equator or equinoctial will br 
above the horizon, and the other half Below it. f 

6. The days and nights are never of an equal length at any place 
between the equator and polar circles, but when the ſun enters the fignsM 
«« Aries and Libra. For in every other part of the ecliptic, tic 
circle of the ſun's daily motion is divided into two unequal parts by th: 
horizon. 

7. The nearer that any place is to the equator, the leſs is the difference 
between the length of the days and nights in that place; and the mori 
remote, the contrary. The circles which the ſun deſcribes i in the heave 
every 24 hours, being cut moie nearly equal 1 in the former cafe, and mor: 
unequal in the latter. 2 

8. In all places lying upon any given parallel of latitude, however lone 
or ſhort the day and night be at any one of thele places, at any time of the 
year, it is then of the fame length: at all the reſt ; for in turning the globe 
round its axis (when rectified according to the ſun's declination), all these 
places will keep equally long above or below the horizon, ©, 

The ſun is vertical twice a year to every place between the tropics; Kg 
to thofe under the tropics, once a year, but never anywhere elſe, For Wl 
there can be. no place between the tropics, but that there will be rw 
points in the echptic, whoſe declinations ſrom the equator is equal te te 
Jatitude of that place; but one point cf the ecliptic which has a declina-W 
tion equal to the latitude of places on the tropic which that point of the 
echptic touches; and as the ſun never goes without the tropics, he ca 
never be vertical to any place that lies without them. 8 

10. In all places lying exactly under the polar circles, the ſun, When 
he is in the neareſt tropic, continues 24 hours above the horizon withou Wi 
jetting; becauſe no part of that tropic is below their horizon. Ad 
when the ſun is in the fartheſt tropic, he is for the fame length of ume 
without riſing; becauſe no part of that iropic is above their horizon. 
But, at all other times of the year, he riſes and ſets there, as in othe' 
places ; becauſe all the circles that can be drawn parallel to the eq uitor, Wi 
between the tropics, are wore or leſs cut by the horizon, as they are f 
ther from, or nearer to, that tropic which 1s all above the horizon; an! 
when the ſun is not in either of the tropics, his diurnal courſe mult be ü 2 
one or other of theſe circles. * 

11. To all places in the northern hemiſphere, from the equator to ti: BY 
polar circle, the longeit day and ſhorteſt night is when the ſun is in tif} 
northern tropic ; and the-ſhorteſt day and longeſt night is when the ſup | 
in the ſouthern tropic ; becauſe” no circle of the ſun's daily motion 1> | 
much above the horizong and ſo little below it, as the northern tropic; 
and none ſo little above it, and ſo much below it, as the ſouthern. 1» 
the ſouthern hemiſphere the contrary. 

12. In all places between the polar circles and poles, the fun appe-" 
for ſome number of days (or rather diurnal revolutions) without ſerting, 
and at the oppoſite time of the year without riſing: becauſc ſome part * the 

£c if ir 
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ecliptic never ſets in the former caſe, and as much of the oppoſite part 
never riſes in the latter. And the nearer unto, or thꝭ more remote from 


arallel; 


abort 


tor the 5 


the pole, theſe places are, the longer or ſhorter is the ſun's continuing 
preſence or abſence. 


ne dara 13. If a ſhip ſets out from any port, and ſails round the earth eaſt- 
m tie ward to the ſame port again, let her take what time ſhe will to do it in, 
_ W the people in that ſhip, in reckoning their time, will gain one complete 
Wit be by 


y place 


day at their return, or count one day more than thoſe who reſide at the 
ſame port; becauſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diurnal motion, and 
being forwarder every evening than they were ig the morning, their ho- 


9 Ng: 4 rizon will get ſo much the ſooner abore the ſetting ſun, than if they had 
IC, tn kept for a whole day at any particular place. And thus, by cutting off 
by te a part proportionable to their own motion, from the length of every day, 
=_ they will gain a complete day of that fort at their return; without gain- 
ference bl ing one moment of abſolute time more than. is elapſed during their courſe, 
mou to the people at the port. If they fail weſtward they will reckon one day 
heaven leſs than the people do who reſide at the ſaid port; becauſe, by gradually 
d mor BY following the apparent diurnal motion of the ſun, they will keep him each 
2 particular day ſo much longer above their horizon, as anſwers to that day's 
er long courſe; and thereby they cut off a whole day in reckoning, at their re- 
of tde turn, without loſing one moment of abſolute time. td 
e globe Hence, if two ſhips ſhould ſet out at the ſame time from any port, and 
11 thee fail round the globe, one eaſtward and the other weſtward, fo as to meet 
. at the ſame port on any day whatever, they will differ two days in reckon- 
iCPics Bl ing their time, at their return. If they ſail twice round the earth, they 
8 : *. F will ditfer four days; if thrice, then fix, &c. 
e IO » 
| ro tie 
et OF THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 
he ca BY HE conſtituent parts of the Earth are two, the /and and qvater. 
2 The parts of the land are continents, iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmuſes, 
, Ks = promontories, capes, coaſts, mountains, &c, This land is divided into 


„ Aud 


eclipts 


two great continents (beſides the iſlands), viz. the eaffern and æucffern 


. continent, The eaſtern is ſubdivided into three parts, viz. Europe, on 
of time the northweſt ; Aſia, on the north-eaſt ; and Africa (which 1s joined to 
nhl Alia by the iſthmus of Suez, 60 miles over), on the ſouth, The weſtern 
n other continent conſiſts of North. and South America, joined by the iſthmus of 
Jane Darien, 60 or 70 miles broad. 
are i A continent is a large portion of land, containing ſeveral countries or 
0; _ kingdoms, without any entire ſeparation of us parts by water, as 
ſt be lu 6 Europe. An aud is a ſmaller part of land, quite ſurrounded by water, 

1 as Great Britain, A peninſula is a tract of land every where ſurrounded 
to the A by water, except at one narrow neck, by which it joins the neighbour- 
nc ing continent; as the Morea in Greece: and that ncek of land which fo 
e ſun l Joins it, is called an hm,: as the iſthmus of Suez which joins Africa 
RY o Alta, and the iſthmus of Darien which joins North and South Ame 
oy | rica. A promontory is a lull, or point of land, ſtretching itſelf into the 
n. 4 lea, the end of which is called a cape ; as the cape of Good Hope, A 

I coaft or ſhore is that part of a country which borders on the fſea-fide, 
penn Mountains, vallies, woods, deſerts, plains, xc. need no deſeription. 
_ The molt remarkable are taken notice of, and deſcribed in the body of 


this work, 
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The parts of the water are oceans, ſeas, lakes, ſtraits, gulfs, bays, or 
creeks, rivers, &c. The waters are divided into three extenſive oceans 
(beſides leſſer ſeas, which are only branches of theſe), viz. the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Indian Ocean. The Atlantic, or Weſtern Ocean, 
divides the eaſtern and weſtern continents, and is 3000 miles wide, 
The Pacific divides America from Alia, and is 10,0co miles over. The 
Indian Ocean lies between the Eaſt Indies and Africa, being 3000 miles 
wide. | 

The ocean is a great and ſpacious collection of water, without any 
entire ſeparation of its paris by land; as the Atlantic Ocean. The /ea 
is a ſmaller colle&tion of water, which communicates with the ocean, 
confined by the land; as the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. A lale is 
a large collection of water, entirely ſurrounded by land; as the lake of 
Genera, and the lakes in Canada. A. frat is a narrow part of the ſea, 
reſtrained or lying between two ſhores, and opening a paſſage out of one 
ſea into another; as the ſtrait of Gibraltar, or that of Magellan, This 
is ſometimes called a /ound; as the ſtrait into the Baltic, A gulf is a 
part of the ſea running up into the land, and ſurrounded by it, except 
at the paſſage whereby it is communicated with the ſea or ocean. It a 
gulf be very large, it is called an inland fea; as the Mediterranean: if 
it do not go far into the land, it is called a bay, as the Bay of Biſcay ; 
if it be very ſmall, a creck, haven, ſtation, or road for ſhips, as Milford 
Haven. Rivers, canals, brooks, &c. need no deſcription : for theſe 
leſſer diviſions of water, like thoſe of land, are to be met with in moſt 
countries, and every one has a clear idea of what is meant by them, But 
12 order to ſtrengthen the remembrance of the great parts of land and 
water we have deſcribed, it may be proper to obſerve, that there 1s a 
itrong analogy or reſemblance between them, 

The deſcription of a continent reſembles that of an ocean; an iſland 
encompaſſed with water reſembles a lake encompaſſed with land. A pe- 
ninſula of land is like a gulf or inland fea. - A promontory, ar cape of 
land, is like a bay or creek of ſea : and an iſthmus, whereby two lands 
are joined, reſembles a ſtrair, which unites one ſea to another. 
To this deſcription of the diviſions of the earth, rather than add an 
enumeration of the various parts of land and water, which correſpond to 
them, and which the reader will find in the body of the work, we ſhall 
ſubjoin a table, exhibiting the ſuperficial content of the whole globe in 

ſquare miles, ſixty to a degree, and allo of the ſeas and unknown parts, 
the habitable earth, the four quarters or continents ; likewiſe of the great 
empires and principal iflands, which hall be placed as they are ſubordi- 
nate to one another in magnitude, 


n n 


r 
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1 Square NO, Square 8 
| | Miles. | ; . | 
The Globe — . 199,512,545} Hitpumola ,36,Cc0] Skye _ 
Sexs and unknown Parts {160,522,026}, Neu faundland 35, oo Lewis _ 
The Habitable World * — 38,9%, 55% Ceylon — 127 ol Funen ad 
Europe — 4.45%, 65 Ireland — 27,487 VM vica — 
Ala — — 10,763,823 ſtormaſa —| 15,000} Minorca — 
Africa — — 9,654. 50% Anian — 1 | ,000! Rhodes — 

America —— — 14.11, 74 Gilolo -e, 4c Cephalonia — 
perſian Empire under Darius 1,8, col Sicily =} 9400 Amboya — 
Rom. Emp, in its utmoſt height] 1,60, 0 imor TY 7305) CrizncyPomona! 
Nuſſian — — — 4,161.65 5; Sardinia — 66e 8010 8 —— 
Chineſe — — 1 4 eee 6 zoo, Martinico — N 
Great Mogul — — 1, 16, /] Jamagica — 1 6.co ler nos _ 
Turk i{h — — 950, 570 Flores coc Cortu ai 
Preſent Perſian — doo, doo Ceram ' g400 Providence * 

| | Breton — gooo,, Vian id 

q Rorneo — — 228,00 Socutra — | 2600\\Pornholm — 

+ Madagaſcar — _ 168,000!Candia I 3220|Wight — 
Sumatra — — 129,0-0,jPorty Rico —| 432c0|Malta — 
Japan — — 118,0c0,|Corlica —| 2520jParbadoes — 

. | Great Britain — _ q2,026\Zeuland — 1925 /Zant _ 
* Celebes — — 68, 1000 Marca — 1400 Antigua — 
2 JT Manilla — — 88, oo St. Jago — 1409j;St.Chriſtopher's 
= | lceeland — _ 46,0c0;|Negropont — 13%0\|>t. Helena — 

Terra del Fuego —— 42,07 5 Lencrif — 1272{jGuernicy — 
Mindinaos 39, Cothland —} 100 Brey — 
Cuba — — 38, 400 Madeira - 950, Bermudus — 
| | Java — — 38,290 St. Michael | g2ollRhode — 


To theſe iſlands may be added the following, wi ich have lately been diſcovered, 
or more fully explored. The exact dimenſions of them are not aſcertained; but they! 
may be arranged in the following order, according to their magnituge, beginning at! 
the largeſt, which is ſuppoſed to be nearly equal in fize to the whole continent of, 


Europe 2 2 * i 
New Holland, Otahcite, or King George's Ifland, - 
New Guinea, Friendly IUtlands, | 
New Zealand, Marqueſus. f 
New Caledonia, Eaſter, or Davis's Iſland, ; 
New Hebrides, | 


Wixps axD Tipzs.] We cannot finiſh the docttine of the earth, 
without conſidering Winds and Tides, from which the changes that hap- 
pen on its ſurface principally ariſe. | ; 

Wixps.]J The earth on which we live is every where ſurrounded by 
a fine invihble fluid, which extends to ſeveral miles above its ſurtace, 
and is called Air, It is found by experiment, that a ſmall quantity of 
air is hpable of being expanded, fo as to fill a very large ſpace, or to be 
compreſſed into a much ſmaller compats than it occupied before. The 
general cauſe of the expanſion of air is heat, the general cauſe of its 
compreſſion is cold. Hence if any part of the air or atmoſphere, receive 1 
4 greater degree of cold or heat than it had before, its parts will be pur — 
in motion, and expanded or compreſſed. But when air is put in motion, 
we call it <vind in general; and a breeze. gale, or ſtorm, according to the 
quickneſs or velocity of that motion, Winds, therefore, which arc con- 


— —— 
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th The number of inhabitants com- q C Europe contains — 153 Millions. 
Fateq at preſent to be in the known Aſin — 500 
. at a n eitum, taken from the Africa — 150 
bel Aculations, are about 953 mile America — l 
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. monly conſidered as things extremely variable and uncertain, depend on 
1 a general cauſc, and act with more or leis unitormity in proportion a 
. | the action of this cauſe is more or leſs conſtant. It is found by ob. 
| rk made at fea, that from thirty degrees north latituac, to thirty 
degrees louth, there is a conſtant eaſt wind throughout the year, blow. 
ing on the Atlantic and Pactie oceans, and called the rade Wind, 
hi This is occationed by the action of the fun, which, in moving from eaſt | 
to well, heats, and conſequrnily expands the air immediately under 
bim; by wizcttmeans a ſtream, or tide of air, always accompanies him 
in his courſe, And occations a perpetual eaſt wind within theſe limits, 
This general cuuſe however is modified by a number of particulars, the 
explica 10H of which would be too tedious and complicated tor our preſent 
plan; which is to mention facts rather than theories. 
The winds called the 7 ropical Mind, which blow trom ſome particul:r 
point of the compaſs without much variation, are of three kinds: 1. The 
Genera! Trade Winds which extend to near thirty degrees of latitude on 
cach fide of the equator in the Atlantic, Ethiopic, and Pacific teas, 
2. The 27»/v0zs, or ſhifting grade winds, which blow fix months in on: | 
direction, and the other fix months in the oppolite directions. Thee 

are moitly in the Indian, or Eaſtern Ocean, and do not extend above 
two hundred leagues from the land. Their change is at the vernal and 
autumnal equinox, and it is accompanied with terrible ſtorms of thunder, 
lighining, and rain. 3. The & and Land Breezes, which are another 
kind of periodical winds, that blow from the land from mid-night to 
mid-day, and from the fea from about noon, till midnight: theſe, hows 
ever, do not extend above two or three leagues from ſhore. Near the 
coaft of Guinea in Africa, the wind blows nearly always from the wei, 
ſouth weſt, or ſouth. On the coait of Peru in South America, the winds i 
bloy conſtantly trom the fouth-weit, Beyond the latitude of thirty 
north and ſouth, the winds, as we daily perceive in Great Britain, are 
more variable, though they blow oftener from the weſt than any other WM 
point. Between the fourth and tenth degree of north latitude, and be- 
tween the longitude of Cape Verd and the eaſternmoit of the Cape Verd 
iſlands, there is a tract of ſea condemned to perpetual calms, attended 
with terrible thunder and lightning, and ſuch rains, that this ſea tas 
acquired the name of the Rar. | HY 
It may be alſo uſeful to ſtudents in navigation and geography to c-. 
ſerve farther, that the courſe or latitude our ſhips generally keep in their W 
paſſige from Eugland to America and the Weſt Indies, is 
To Boſton in New England, and Haliiax in Nova Scotia, from 42 l 

43 degrees. | 

To New York by the Azores or Weſtern Iſlands, '39 degrees. 
To Carolina and Virginia by Madeira, which is called the upper 
courſe, 32 degrees: but the uſual courſe, to take advantage of the trade 
winds, is from 16 to 23 degrees; and in this courſe they frequently 
touch at Antigua :; it is this courſe our Weſt India ſhips fail in. 
The Spaniſh galleons and tie flota from Spain keep from 15 to 18 &&- 
„ Bices; and in their return to Spain about 3) degrees. 
Tips.] By the z/d:s are meant that regular motion of the ſea, ac. 
cording to which it ebbs and fows twice in twenty-four hours, TC 
doctiine of the Tides remained in obſcurity till the immertal Sir 1122 
Newton explained it by his great principle of gravity or attraction. Fot 
having de:mondrated that there is a principle in all bodies, within . 
| | Joola 
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end on ſolar ſyſtem, by which they mutvally draw, or attract one another, in 
tion « proportion to their diſtance ; it follows, that thoſe parts of the ſea 


by ob. which are immediately below the moon, muſt be drawn towards ic, and 
thirty conſequently Wherever the moon is nearly vertical, the ſea will be 
blow. 4 raifed, which occaſions the flowing of the tide there. A fimilar reaſon 
IWina occuſions the flowing of the tide likewiſe in thoſe places where the 
om eat il moon is in the nadir, and which mult be diamerrically oppoſite to the 
und: former: for in the hemiſphere fartheſt from the moon, the parts in the 
es hin nadir being leſs attracted by her than the other parts which are nearer 
limits, tio her, gravitate leſs towards the earth's centre, and confequently muſt 
rs, the be higher than the reſt. Thoſe, parts of the carth, on the contrary, where 
preſem the moon appears on the horizon, or ninery degrees diſtant from the 


zenith and nadir, will have low water; for as the waters in the zenith 
and nadir riſe at the ſame time, the waters in their neighbourhood will 
preſs towards thoſe places to maintain the equilibrium ; to ſupply'the 
places of theſe, others will move the fame way, and io on to the places 
ninety degrees diſtant from the zenith and nadir, where the water will 
be loweſt. By combining this d&&rine with the diurnal motion of the 
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Theie carth, above explained, we ſhall be ſenſible of the reaſon why the tides 
above i ebb and flow, twice in twenty-four hours, in every place on this globe. 
1al and The tides are higher than ordinary twice every month, that 1s, about 


under, AR - the times of new and full moon, and are called Spring Tides : for at theſe 
ther times the actions of both the ſun and moon are united, and draw in the 
ht to . ſame ſtraight line, and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated. At 
„ how, iſ the conjunction, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame fide of the 
ar the earth, they both conſpire to raiſe the waters in the zenith, and con- 
e well, BE frequently in the nadir ; and at the oppoſition, or when the earth is be- 
- winds tween the ſun and moon, while one occaſions high water in the zenith 
thirry and nadir, the other does the fame. The tides are leſs than ordinary 
in, are twice every month, about the firſt and laſt quarters of the moon, and 
- other EE are called Neap Tides : for in the quarters the fun raiſes the waters where 


nd bc. the moon depreſſes them, and depreſſes where the moon raiſes them: fo 
- Verd that the tides are only occaſioned by the difference by which the action of 
tended EE the moon, which is neareſt us, prevails over that of the ſun, Thele 
A things would happen uniformly, were the whole ſurface of the earth co- 

1 vered with water; but ſince there are a multitude of iflands, and contie 
to ob- nents, which interrupt the natural courſe of the water, a variety of ap- 


n thcir pearances are to be met with in different places, which cannot be explained 
4 without regarding the ſituation of ſhores, ſtraits, aud other objeëts, which 

have a ſhare in producing them. 
There are frequently ſtreams or currents in the Ocean, which ſet ſhips 
3 a great way beyond their intended courſe. There is a current between 
upper i Florida and the Bahama Iſlands, which always runs from north to ſouth, 
» trade A current runs conſtantly from the Atlantic, through the ſtraits of Gi- 
ently braltar, into the Mediterranean. A current ſets our of the Baltic ſea, 
+ tarough the Sound or ſtrait between Sweden and Denmark, into the 
Britiſh channel, ſo that there are no tides in the Baltic. About ſma}l 
Hands and head-lands in the middle of the ocean, the tides riſe very lit- 
tle; but in ſome bays, and about the mouths of rivers, they riſe from 12 

to do tect, | 

Mars.] A map is the repreſentation of the earth, or a part thereof, 
on a plane ſurface, Maps difter from the globe in the ſame manner as a 
Picture does from a ſtatue, The globe truly repreſents the earth, but a 
EL map 
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map no more than a plane ſurface can repreſent one that 1s ſpherical, 
But although the carth can never be exhibited exactly by one map, yet, 
by means of ſeveral of them, each containing about ten or twenty de- 
grees of latitude, the repreſentation will not tall very much ſhort of the 
globe for exactneſs; becauſe ſuch maps, if joined together, would form 
a ſpherical convex nearly as round as the globe itſelf. 

CAR DIN AL Points.) The noith is conſidered as the upper part of 
the nep; the ſouth is at the bottom, oppolite to the north; the eaſt 
is on the right hand, the face being turned to the north; and the weſt 
on the left hand, oppolite to the cal', From the top to the bottom are 
drawn meridians, or Hues of longitude ; aud from fide to fide, parallels of 
fatitude, The outermoit of the meridians and parallels are marked with 
degrees of latitude, or longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of 
miles commonly placed in the corner of the map, the ſituation, diſtance, 
Se. of places, may be found as on the artificial“ globe. Thus to find 
the diſtance of two places, ſuppoſe London and Paris, by the map, we 
have only ro meaſure the ſpace between them with the compaſſes or a 
bit of thread, and to apply this diſtance to the ſcale of miles, which 
ſhews that London is 210 miles diſtant from Paris. If the places lie di- 
re&ly north or ſouth, eaſt or weſt, from one another, we have only to ob- 
terve the degrees on the meridians and parallels, and by turning theſe into 
miles, we obtain the diſtance without meaturing. Rivers are deſcribed 
in maps by black lines, and are wider towards the mouth than towards 
the head of the ſpring. Mountains are ſketched on maps as on a pic- 
ture, Foreſts and woods are repreiented by a kind of ſhrub ; bogs and 
moruſſes, by ſhades ; ſands and. ſhallows are deſcibed by ſmall dots; aud 
roads uſually by double lines. Near harbours, the depth of the water 
is expreſſed by figures repreſenting fathoms. 

LENGTH OF MILES IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES.) There is ſcarcely 
a greater variety in any thing than in this ſort of meaſure : not only 
thuſe of ſeparate countries diifer, as the French fiom the Engliſh, but 
thoſe of the ſame country varv, in the different provinces, and all com- 
monly from the ſtandard. Thus the common Engliſh mile differs from 
the ſtatute mile, and the French have three ſorts of leagues. We fhull 


here give the miles of ſeveral countries compared with the Engliſh by 


Dr. Halley. 
The Englith ftatute mile eonſiſts of 5280 feet, 1760 yards, or 8 fur. 
longs. 
The Ruſſian vorſt is little more than 4 Engliſh. 
The Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman leſſer mile is nearly 1 Engliſh, 
The Arabian, ancient and modern, is about 14 Engliſh, 
The Scotch and Iriſh mile is about 14 Engliſh. 
The Indian is almoſt 3 Engliſh, 
The Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh, is about 3! Engliſh. 
The German is more than 4 Evgliſh, 
The Swediſh, Daniſh, and Hungarian, is from 5 to 6 Engliſh, 
The French common league is near 3 Engliſh, and 


The Engliſh marine Kue is 3 Engliſh miles. 
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. II. 


OF THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS, LAWS, GOVERNMENT, 
AND COMMERCE. 


AVING, in the following work, mentioned the ancient names of 

countries, and even ſometimes, in ſpeaking of theſe countries, car— 
ried our reſearches beyond modern times; it was thought neceflary, in 
order to prepare the reader for entering upon the particular hiltory of 
each country we deſcribe, to place before his eye a general view of the 
hiftory of mankind, from the firſt ages of the world, to the reformation 
in religion during the 16th century, By a hittory of the world, we do 
not mean a mere liſt of dates, which, when taken by itſelf, is a thing 
extremely infignificant ; but an account of the moſt intereiting and im- 
portant events which have happened among mankind ; with the caules 
which have produced, and the effects which have follqwed from them. 
This we judge to be a matter of high importance in itſelf, and indiſpenſa- 
bly requiſite to the unſterſtanding of the preſent ſtate of commerce, go- 
vernment, arts, and manners, in any particular country ; which may be 
called commercial and political geography, and which, undoubtedly, con- 
ſtitutes the moſt uſeful branch ot that ſcience. , 

The great event of the creation of the world, before which there was 
neither matter nor form of any thing, is placed according to the ben 
chronologers in the year before Chriſt 4004; and in the 71cth year of 
what is called the Julian period, which hath been adopted by ſome chro- 
nologers and hiſtorians, but is of little real ſervice. Phe ſacred records 
have fully determined the queſtion, that the world was not eternal, and 
alſo aſcertained the time of its creation with great precilion *. 

It appears in general, from the firſt chapters iu Genelis, that the 
world before the flood, was exrremely populous, that mankind had made 
conſiderable improvement in the arts, and were become extremely v1- 
cious both in their ſentiments and manners. Their wickedneſs gave oc— 
cation to a memorable cataſtrophe, by which the whole hu— 9 
man race, except Noah and his family, were twept from Before 8 
off the face of the earth. The deluge took place in the PIGS: 
16;6th year of the world, and produced a very contilerabvle change on 
the foil and atmoſphere of this globe, and gave them a form leſs friendly 
to the frame and texture of the human body. Hence the abridgment of 
the life of man, and that formidable train of diſeaſes which hath ever 
hnce made ſuch havock in the world. A curious part of hiſtory follows 
thar of the deluge, the repeopling of the world, and the riſing of a 
new generation from the ruins of the former. The memory of the 
three ſons of Noah, the firit founders of nations, was long preſerved 
among their ſeveral deſcendants. Japher continued famous among the 
weſtern nations under the celebrated name of Japetus; the Hebrews 
paid an equal veneration to Shem, who was the founder of their race; 
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® The Samaritan copy of the Bible makes the anted;luvian period only 1307 years, 
345 ſhort of the Hebrew Bible computation; and the Septuagint copy ſtretches it to 
2262 years, which is 606 years exceeding it; but the Hebrew chronglogy is generally 
acknowledged to be of ſupericr authority. 4 
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and among the Egyptians, Ham was long revered as a divinity, under 
the name of ſupiter-Hammon. It appears that hunting was the princt- 
pal occupation ſome centuries after the deluge, The world teemed with 
wild beaſts; and the great heroiſm of thoſe times conſiſted in deſtroyin 
them. Hence Nimrod acquired immortal renown ; and by the admira- 
£6 tion which his courage and dexterity univerſally excited, was en- 
+/* abled to acquire an authority over his fellow-creatures, and 
to found at Babylon the firſt monarchy whoſe origin is particularly 
mentioned in hiſtory. Not long after, the foundation of Nineveh was 
laid by Aſſur; in Egypt the four governments of Thebis, Theri, 
Memphis, and Tanis, began to aſſume ſome appearance of form and 
regularity. That theſe events ſhould have happened ſo ſoon after the 
deluge, whatever ſurpriſe it may have occaſioned to the learned ſome 
centuries ago, need not in the ſmalleſt degree excite the wonder of the 
preſent age. We have ſeen, from many inſtances, the powerful effects 
of the principles of populition, and how ſpeedily mankind increaſe 
when the generative faculty lies under no reſtraint. The kingdoms of 
Mexico and Peru were incomparably more extenſive than thoſe of 
Bibylon, Ninevch, and Egypt, duiing this early age; and yet theſe 
kingdoms are not ſuppoſed to hare exified four centuries before the 
e1icorery of America by Columbus. As mankind continued to multiply 
on the earth, and to ſeparate from each other, the tradition concerning 
the true God was obliterated or obſcured. This occaſioned the 
calling of Abraham to be the father of a choſen people, 
From this period the hiuory of ancient nations begins a little to expand 
ifelf; and we learn ſeveral particulars ot very confiderable import» 
ance. | | 
Mankind had not long been united into ſocieties before they ſet them- 
ſelves to oppre!s and deftroy one another. Chaderlaomer king of the 
Elamites, or Perfians, was already become a robber and a conqueror. 
His force, however, mutt not have been very conſiderable, fince, in one 
of theſe expeditions, Abraham, aſſiſted only by his houſhold, ſet up- 
on him in his retreat, and, after a herce engagement, recovered all the 
ſpoil that had been taken. Abraham was ſoon after obliged by a 
famine to leave Canaan, the country where God had commanded him to 
ſettle, and to go into Egypt. This journey gives occaſion to Moſes to 
mention ſome particulars with regard to the Egyptians, and every ſtroke 
diſcovers the characters of an improved and powerful nation. The court 
of the Egyptian monarch is detcribed in the moſt brilliant colours, 
He 1s ſurrounded with a crowd of courtiers, ſotely occupied in gratifying 
bis paſſions. The particular governments into which this country was 
divided, are now united under one powerful prince; and Ham, wiv 
led the colony into Lover, is become the founder of a mighty empire. 
We are not, however, to imagine, that all the laws which took place in 
Egypt, and which have been fo juſtly admired for their wiſdom, were 
the work of this early ave, Diodorus Siculus, a Greek writer, men- 
flons many Cows bt princes, who laboured for their eſtabliſhment and 
perfection. Bot in the time of Jacob, two centuries after, the firſt prin- 
Ciples of civil order and regular government ſeem to have been tolerably 
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* According to Dr. Playfair's chronological tables, the birth of Abraham is fixed at 
before Chriit 2060, and his being called out of Urr at 1986. 
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anderſ.ood among the Egyptians. The country was divided into ſeveral 
diſtricts or ſeparate departments; councils, compoſed of experienced and 
ſelect perſons, were eſtabliſhed for the management of public affairs ; 
granaries for preſerving corn were erected ; and, in fine, the Eygy piians 


2 * 


in this age, enjoyed a commerce far from inconſiderable. "Theie facts, 


though of an ancient date, deſerve our particular attention. It is from 
the Egyptians, that many of the arts, both of elegance and util ty, 
have been handed down in an uninterrupted chain to the modern nations 
of Europe. The Egyptians 2 their arts to the Greeks; 
the Greeks taught the Romans many improvements both in the arts of 
peace and war; and to the Romans, the prelent inhabitants of Europe 


| are indebted for their civility and refinement. The kingdoms of Babylon 


and Nineveh remained ſeparate for ſeveral centuries : but we know not 
even the names of the kings who governed them, unleſs it be Ninus, the 
ſacceſſor of Aiſur, who, fired by the ſpirit of conqueit, extends the 
hounds of his kingdom, adds Babylon to his commons, and lays the 
foundation of that monarchy, aflitied by his enterpriſing ſucceſior Semi- 
ramis, which, under the name of the Aflyrian empire, kept Alia under 
the yoke for many ages. 

[avan, ſon of Japhe!, and grand-ſon of Noah, is the ſtock from u hom 
all the people known by the name of Greeks are deſcended, Javan eſtab- 
liſhed himſelf in the iflands in the weltern coatt of Alia Minor, trom 
whence it was impoſſible that ſome wanderers ſhould not paſs over into 
Europe. The kingdom of Sicyon near Corinth, tounded by the Pelaſgi, 
is generally ſuppoſed to have commenced 11 the year before Chriſt 2090. 
To theſe firſt inhabitants ſucceed a colony from Egypt, who, about 2000 
vears before the Chriſtian æra, penetrated into Greece, and, under the 
name of Titans, endeavoured to eltabliſh monarchy in this country, and 
to introduce into it the laws and civil policy of the Egyptians. But the 
empire of the Titans foon fell aſunder; and the ancient Greeks, who 
ſecm at this time to be as rude and barbarous as any people in the world, 
again fell back into their lawleſs and ſavage manner of life. Several 
colonies, however, ſoon after paſted over from Aſia into Greece, and by 
remaining in that country, produced a more coniiderable alteration in 
the manner of its inhabitants. The molt ancient of theſe were the colo- 
nes of Inachus and Ogyges ; of whom the tormer ſettled in Ar- g- 
gos, and the latter in Attica. Wae know very little of Ogvges ah 
er his ſucceſſors. Thoſe of Inachus endeavoured to unite the diſperſed 
and wandering Greeks ; and their endeavours tor this purpoſe were not 
altogether unſucceſsful. ; | 

But the hiſtory of God's choſen people, the Ifraelites, is the only one 
wich which we are much acquainted during thoſe ages. The train of 
curious events, which occaſioned the ſettling of Jacob and his family 
in that part of Egypt of which Tanis was the capital, are univerſally known. 
That pariarch died, according,to the Sepruagint verſion, 1794 68 
rears before Chriſt, but according to the Hebrew Chronology, * 
only 1689 Years, and in the year of the World 2315. This is a remark- 
able æra with reſpect to the nations of heathen antiquity, and concludes 
that period of time which the Greeks conlidered as altogether unknown, 
and which they have greatly disfigured by their fabulous narrations. Let 
vs regard this period then in another point of view, and conſider what we 


can learn from the ſacred writings, with reſpect to the arts, manners, and 
laws of ancient nations. | | 
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_ INTRODUCTION. 


| | It is a common error among writers on this ſubject, to confider all the 
1 nations of antiquity as being on the ſame footing with regard to thoſe 
matters. They find ſome nations extremꝭly rude and barbarous; ang 


hence they conclude, that all were in that firuatton, «They diſcover WW tt 
others acquainted with many arts, and hence they infer the wiſdom of ar 
the firſt ages. There appears, however, to have been as much differ. 

ence between the inhabitants of the ancient world, in points of art and t! 
refinement, as between the civilized kingdoms of modern Europe and tl 
the Indians in America, or the Negroes on the coaſt of Africa. Noah It 
was undoubtedly acquainted with all the arts of the antediluvian world: le 
thele he would communicate to his children, and they again would hard . 
them down to their poſterity, Thofe nations therefore who ſettled h 
neareſt the original feat of mankind, and who had the beſt opportunities 1 
to avail themſelves of the knowledge which their great anceſtor was pol. t 
ſeſſed of, early formed themſelves into regular ſocieties, and made con- 
fiderable improvements in the arts which are moſt ſubſervient to human b 
life. Agriculture appears to have been known in the firſt ages of the tn 
world. Noah cultivated the vine; in the time of Jacob, the fig-tree e 
and the almond were well known in the land of C.unmn ; and the infiru. x a 
ments of huſbandry, long before the diſcovery of them in Greece, arc WP 
often mentioned in the fucred writings, It is hardly to be ſuppoſed, thit i 
the ancienrcities, both in Aſia and Egyp', whoſe foundation, as we have Wt 
already mentioned, aſcends to the remoteſt antiquity, could have bern e 


built, unleſs the culture of the ground had been practiſed at that time, Wl* 
Nations who live bv hunting or palſturage only, lead a wandering lite, 
and ſeldom fix their relidence in cities, Commerce naturally toliows Wl 
agriculture : and though we cannot trace the ſteps by which it was intro- 
duced among the ancient nations, we may, from detached paſſages in fi- 
cred writ, aſcertain rhe progreſs which had been made in it during the 
patriarchal times. Ve know, tram the hiſtory of civil ſociety, that the 
commercial intercourie between men muſt be pretty conſiderable, betore 
the metals come to be conſidered as the medium of trade; and yet this 
was the caſe even in the davs of Abraham. Ir appears, however, from 
they relations which eitabliſh this tact, that the uſe of money had not 
been of an ancieat date; it had no mark to aſcertain its weight or fine-" 
neſs: and in a contra*t tor a burying-place, in exchange tor which 
Abraham gave filver, the metal is weighed in preſence of all the peo— 
ple. But as commerce improved, and bargains of this fort became more 
common, this practice was laid aſide, and the quantity of filver was al- 
certained by a particular mark, which ſaved the trouble of weighing it. 
But this does not appear to have taken place till the time of Jacob, the 
ſecond from Abraham. „Thera, of which we read in his time, wa? 
'a piece. of money, ſtamped with the figure of a lamb, and of a preciſe 
and-ſtated value. Ir appears, trom the hiſtory ot Joſeph, that the com- 
merce between different nations was by this time regularly carried on.“ 
The Ifhmaelites and Midianites, who bought him of his brethren, were 
travelling merchants, reſembling the modern caravans, who carried ſpices, 
. perfumes, and other rich commodities, from their own country into Ea 
gypr. The ſame obſervations may be made trom the book of Job, who, 
Fa according to the beſt writers, was a native of Arabia Felix, and allo a con- 
remporary with Jacob. Fe ſpeaks of the roads of Thema and Saba, 
i. e. of the caravans which ſet out from thoſe cities of Arabia. If we re- 


fle, that the commodities of this country were rather the luxunes * 
the 
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all the the conveniences of life, we ſhall have reaſon to conclude, that the 
thoſe countries into which they were ſent for ſale, and particularly Egypt, 
„ and were confiderably improved in arts and refinement ; for people do not 
ſcover BY think of luxuries, until the uſeful arts have made high advancement 
lom of among them. 
differ. In ſpeaking of commerce, we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between 
rt and che ſpecies of it which is carried on by land, or inland commerce, and 
e and that which is carried on by ſea : which laſt kind of traffic is both later in 
Noah its origin, and flower in 11s progreſs. Had the deſcendants of Noah been 
vorld: left to their own ingenuity, and received no tincture of the antediluvian 
hard knowledge from their wiſe anceſtors, it is improbable that they ſhould 
ſettled have ventured on navigating the open ſeas fo ſoon as we find they did. 
Unities That branch of his poſterity, who ſettled on the coaſts of Paleſtine, were 
is pol: the fitſt people of the world among whom navigation was made ſubſer- 
2 Con- vient to commerce: they were diſtinguiſhed by a word, which, in the He- 
1uman brew tongue, fignifies merchants, and are the ſame nation afterwards known 
of the to the Greeks by the name of Phœnicians. Inhabiting a barren and un- 
g- rte grateful ſoil, they ſet themſelves to better their ſituation by cultivating the 
nſtru- arts. Commerce was their capital object: and, with all the writers of 
e, arc MW pigan antiquity, they pats for the inventors of whatever is ſubſervient to- 
, tht n. At the time of Abraham they were regarded as a powerful nation; 
> have cheir maritime commerce is mentioned by Jacob in his laſt words to his. 
been children; and, if we may believe Herodotus in a matter of ſuch remote 
time. antiquity, the Phœnicians had by this ume navigated the coaſts of Greece, 
g lite, and carried off the daughter of Inachus. 


oliows The arts of agricultuie, commerce, and navigation, ſuppoſe the 
in ro- knowledge of ſeveral others; aſtronomy, for inſtance, or a knowledge of 
in te the fituation and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, is neceſſary both 


1 the to agriculture and navigation; that of working metals, to commerce; 
ut the and fo of other arts. In fact, we find that before the death of Jacob, 
before ſeveral nations were ſo well acquainted with the revolutions of the moon, 
et this as io meaſure by them the duration of their year. Ir had been an uni- 

from verſal cuſtom among all the nations of antiquity as well as the Jews, 
d not to divide time into the portion of a week, or ſeven days: this undoubt- 
r Hne-Hedly aroſe from the tradition with regard to the origin of the world. 
which lt was natural for thoſe nations who led a paſtoral life, or who lived un- 


er a ſerene iky, to obſerve that the various appearances of the moon 


e peo- 
Wes ere completed nearly in foui weeks: hence the diviſion of a month. 
vas aſ- (RF! boje people again who lived by agriculture, and who had gotten among 
ng it. them the diviſion of the month, would naturally remark, that twelve 
„„ the et theſe brought back the ſame temperature of the air, or the ſame 
„ wa: i eaſons: hence the origin of what is calRd the lunar year, which 
"reciſe s cvery where. taken place in the infancy of ſcience, This, toge- 
1 her with the N. of the fixed ſtars, which, as we learn from 
5 he book of Job, muſt bave been very ancient, naturally paved the 
were Pay for the diſcovery of the ſolar year, which at that time would be 
ſpices, bought an immenſe improvement in aſtronomy. But with regard to 
ato Ea oſe branches of knowledge which we have mentioned, it is to be re- 
who, rembered, that they were peculiar to the Egyptians, and a few na- 
a con. ons of Afia, Europe offers a frightful ſpectacle during this period. 
Saba. Vho could believe that the Greeks, who in later ages became the pats 
we re- Wn» of politeneſs and every elegant art, were deſcended from a ſavage 
2 than eee of men, traverſing the woods and wilds, inhabiting the rocks and 
the 


averns, a wretched prey to wild animals, and ſometimes to one another.? 
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This, however, is no more than what was to be expected. The deſcend. 
ants of Noah, who removed at a great diſtance from the plaus of Shinar, 
loſt all connection with the civiliſed part of mankind. Their poſterity 
became ſtill more ignorant; and the human mind was at length ſunk into 
an abyſs of miſery and wretchedneſs. 

We. might 'naturally expect, that from the death of Jacob, and as we 


Aſſy ria would emerge from their obſcurity. This, however, is far from 
being the caſe : we only get a glimpſe of them, and they diſappear entire. 
1 for many ages. After the reign of Ninius, who ſucceeded Se. 
19005. miramis and Ninus in the Aſſyrian throne, we find an aſtoniſhing Þþ ; 
blank in the hiſtory of this empire, for no leſs than eight hundred years, 
The filence of ancient hiſtory on this ſubject, is commonly attributed 6 
the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of the ſucceſſors of Ninus, whoſe lives afford. 
ed no events worthy of narration, Wars and commotions are the orea 
themes of the hiſtorian, while the gentle and happy reigns of wiſe prince 
paſs unobſerved and unrecorded. Seſoſtris, a prince of wonderful abili. 
ties, is ſuppoſed to have mounted the throne of Egypt after Amenopbi, 
who was ſwallowed up in the Red Sea about the year before Chriſt 1492; 
by his aſſiduity and attention, the civil and military eſtabliſhments of the 
F.ovptians received very conſiderable improvements. Egypt, in the tine 
of Seſoſtris, and his immediate ſucceſſors, was in all probability ik: | 
moſt powerful kingdom upon earth, and, according to the beſt calculation, 
is ſuppoſed to have contained twenty-ſeven millions of inhabitants. Bu 
ancient hiſtory often excites, without gratifying our curioſity : for, fron 
the reign of Seſoſttis to that of Bocchoris, in the year before Chriſt 786 
we have little knowledge of even the names of the intermediate princes, [i {4 
we judge, however, from collateral circumſtances, the country muſt fi! 
have continued in a very flouriſhing condition; for Egypt continued u 
pour forth her colonies into diſtant nations. Athens, that ſeat of lear- 
—& ing and politeneſs, that ſchool for all who aſpire after wiſdon, 
15592. qowes its foundation to Cecrops, who landed in Greece with a 
Egyptian colony, and endeavoured to civiliſe the rough manners of te 
original inhabitants. From the inſtitutions which Cecrops eſtabliſh 
among the Athenians, it is eaſy to infer in what fituations they mu 
have lived before his arrival. The laws of marriage, which few nation 
are fo barbarous as to be altogether unacquainted with, were not known 
Greece. Mankind, like the beaſts of the field, were propagated by acc 
dental rencounters, and with little knowledge of thoſe to whom they owt! { 
their generation. Cranaus, who ſucceeded Cecrops in the kingdom of A 
— tica, purſued the {ame beneficial plan, and endeavoured by wiſer 
139 ſtitutions, to bridle the keen paſſions of a rude people. FI 
Whilſt theſe princes uled their endeavours for civiliſing this corner 0 
Greece, the other kingdoms, into which this country, by the natur By 
boundaries of rocks, mountains, and rivers, is divided, and which ba 
been already peopled by colonies from Egypt and the Eaſt, began to aflunl 
SS ſome appearance of form and regularity, This engaged Ampht 
490. tyon, one of thoſe uncommon geniuſes who appear in the wong 
For the benefit of the age in which they live, and the admiration of pol 
zity, to think of ſome expedient by which he might unite in one plan" 
politics the ſeveral independent kingdoms of Greece, and thereby dclM 
then from rhoſe inteſtine diviſions, which muſt render them a prey to ch 
another, or to the firſt enemy who might think proper to invade the 
Thefe-refieftions he communicated to the kings, or leaders of the dite. 8 
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end. 

nar, ent territories 3 and by his eloquence and addreſs engaged twelve cities 
erity to unite together for their mutual preſervation, Two deputies from each 
c into of theſe cities aſſembled twice a year at Thermopylz, and formed what, 


after the name of. its founder, was called the Amphictyonic council. In 


as we this aſſembly, whatever related to the general intereſt of the confederacy 


Mt and was diſcuſied, and finally determined. Amphictyon likewiſe, ſenſible 
from that thoſe political connections are the moſt laſting which are ſtrengthen- 
ntire- ened by religion, committed to the Amphictyons the care of the temple at 
ed Se- Delphi, and of the riches which, from the dedications of thoſe who con- 
1ſhing ſulted the oracle, had been amaſſed in it. This aſſembly, conſtituted on 
years, ſuch ſolid foundations, was the great ſpring of action in Greece, while 
ted to that country preſerved its independence ; and, by the union which it in- 
afford- ſpired among the Greeks, enabled them to defend their liberties againſt 
2 Trent all the force of the Perſian empire. Conſidering the cireumſtances of the 
Princes age in which it was inſtituted, the Amphictyonic council is perhaps the 
| abil- WF molt remarkable political eſtabliſhment which ever took place among man- 
nophi, kind. In the year before Chriſt 1322, the Iſthmian games were inſtituted 
1492; at Corinth; and 1303 the famous Olymyic games by Pelops. 
; of the The Greek ttates, who formerly had no connection with one another, 
he time e:xcepi by mutual roads and hoffilities, ſoon began to act with concert, and 
lity be to undertake diſtant expeditions ior the general intereſt of the community. 
ulation, be firſt of theſe was the-obſcure expedition of the Argonauts, in which 
s. Bu all Greece appears to have been concerned. The object of the G 
Ir, frog Argonauts was to open the commerce of the Euxine fea, and to 1 
it 781, (ſy efiabliſh colonies in the adjacent country of Colchis. The ſhip Argo, 
aces. which was the admiral of the fleet, is the only one particularly taken no— 
nuſt ſtil 


tice 0. ; though we learn from Homer, and other ancient writers, that 


inued u feveral fail were employed in this expedition. The fleet of the Argonauts 
of learc- was, from the ignorance of thoſe who conducted it, long toſſed about on 
wiſdon, By different coaſts. The rocks, at ſome diſtance from the mouth of the 
with uf Euxine ſea, occaſioned great labour: they ſent forward a light veſſel, 
rs of th Wy which paſſed through, but returned with the loſs of her rudder. This 


ſtabliſbel BR is expreſſed in the tabulous language of antiquity, by their ſending out a 


ney mull bird which returned with the loſs of its tail, and may give us an idea of 
„nation the allegorical obſcurity in which the other events of this expedition are* 
known ii involved. The fleet, however, at length arrived at on, the capital of 
| by acc Coickis, after performing a voyage, which, conſidering the mean condi- 
they o uon of che naval art during this age, was not leſs confiderable than the 


om of AE 


cucumnavigation of the world by our modern diſcoverers. From this 
y wiſe n 


expedition, to that againſt Troy, which was undertaken to recover 5 
the fair Helena, a queen of Sparta, who had been carried off by 40 


corner Paris, fon of the Trojan king, the Greeks muſt have made a wonderful 
he natum Wy progreſs in power and opulence : no lets than twelve hundred veſſels were 
which bag employed in this voyage, each of which, at a medium, contained upwards 
n 20 aſſem ot a hundred men. Theſe veſſels, however, were but half decked ; and 
d Ampb" Wy it does not appear that iron entered at all into their conſtruction. If we 
+ the won add to theſe circumſtances, that the Greeks had not the uſe of the ſaw, an 
20 of pole nitrument ſo neceſſary to the carpenter, a modern maſt form but a mean 
one plana Potion of the ſtrength or elegance of this fleet. 
eby delle 1 aving thus conſidered the ſtate of Greece as a whole, let us examine 


prey to c 
vade thet 
F the dite 
„1 


elne of the particular countries into which it was divided. 
, 15 15 of great importance to our preſent undertaking, becauſe it is in this 
ouniry only that we can trace the origin and progreſs of government, 
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arts, and manners, which compoſe ſo great a part of our preſent work, 
There appears originally to have been a very remarkable reſemblance 
between the political ſituation of the different kingdoms of Greece. They 
were governed each by a king, or rather by a chieftain, who was ther 
leader in time of war, their judge in time of peace, and who preſided in 
the adminiſtration of their religious ceremonies. This prince, however, 
was far from being abſolute. In each ſociety there were a number of 
other leaders, whole influence over their particular clans, or tribes, wa 
not leſs conſiderable than that of the king over his immediate followers, 
Theſe captains wore often at war with one another, and ſometime; 
with their ſovereign. Such a ſituation was, in all reſpects, extremely {MW 
unfavourable: each particular ſtate was in miniature what the whole 

country had been before the time of Amphictyon. They required the 
hand of another delicate painter to ſhade the oppoſite colours, and to Þ 
enable them to produce one powerful effect. The hiſtory of Athens af- 
fords us an example of the manner in which theſe ſtates, that, for want 
of union, were weak and inſignificant, became, by being cemented toge. “ 

ther, important and powerful. Theſeus king of Attica, about the yea 
before Chriſt 1234, had acquired a great reputation by his exploits of vu 
lour and ability. He ſaw the inconveniences to which his country, from | 
being divided into twelve diſtricts, was expoſed ; and he conceived, that 

by means of the influence which his perſonal character, united to the royal 

t authority with which he was inveſted, had univerſally procured him, be 
might be able to remove them. For this purpoſe he endeavoured 0 
maintain, and even to increaſe, his popularity among the peaſants and 
artiſans; he detached, as much as poſſible, the different tribes from the! 
leaders who commanded them: he aboliſhed the courts which had been! 
eſtabliſhed in different parts of Attica, and appointed one council-hall 7 

common to all the Athenians. Theſeus, however, did not truſt ſolely v 
the force of political regulations. He called to his aid all the power 0! 
religious prejudices ; by eſtabliſhing common rites of religion to be per: 
formed in Athens, and by inviting thither ſtrangers from all quarter, 
by the proſpect of protection and privileges, he raiſed this city trom n 
inconſiderable village to a powerful metropolis. The ſplendor of N * F-4 
and of Theſeus now totally eclipſed that of the other villages and the 

particular leaders. All the power of the ſtate was united in one city, and 
under one ſovereign. The petty chieftains, who had formerly occaſioned WE 

fo much confuſion, by being diveſted of all influence and conſideratio 

4 became humble and ſubmiſſive; and Attica remained under the peaceab: Wh 
TI government of a monarch. | ? | L 
Ji | This is a rude ſketch of the origin of the firſt monarchy of which ve 
110 have a diſtinct account, and may without much variation, be applied ! 
| the other ſtates of Greece, This country, however, was not deſtined t 
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Wt! continue long under the government of kings. A new influence arc, 
WW; - which in a ſhort time proved too powerful both for the king and the no- 
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Theſeus had divided the Athenians into three diſtinct claſſes ; 
. nobles, the artiſans, and the huſbandmen. In order to abridge the cx. 
l bditant power of the nobles, he had beſtowed many privileges on the th 
154 other ranks of perſons. This plan of politics was followed by his lucc 
5 ſors; and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from the counrevale 
| of their ſovereign, and partly ſrom the progreſs of arts and manutactuirs 
v hich gave them an opportunity of acquiring property, becanie conlider 
able and independent. Theſe circumitances were attended with a remark: 
able ect. Upon the death of Codrus, a prince of great merit, in the 
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vear B. C. 1070, the Athenians, become weary of the regal authority, under 
pretence of finding no one worthy of filling the throne of that monarch, who 
had devoted himſelf to death for the ft fry of his people, aboliſhed the 
regal power, and proclaimed that none but Jupiter ſhould be king of 
Athens. This revolution in favour of liberty was ſo much the more re- 
markable, as it happened ſoon after that the Jews became unwilling to 
remain under the government of the true God, and deſired a mor- , 
tal ſovereign, that they might be like unto other nations. 9 
The government of Thebes, another of the Grecian ſtates, much 
about the ſame time, aſſumed the republican form. Near a century be- 
fore the Trojan war, Cadmus, with a colony from Phœnicia, had founded 
this city, which from that time had been governed by kings. But the 
laſt ſovereign being overcome in ſingle combat, by a neighbouring prince, 
the Thebans aboliſhed the regal power. Till the days however of Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondas, a period of ſeven hundred years, the Thebans 
performed nothing worthy of the republican ſpirit. Other cities of 
Greece, after the examples of Thebes and Athens, erected themſelves into 
republics. But the revolutions of Athens and Sparta, two rival ſtates, 
which, by means of the ſuperiority they acquired, gave the tone to the 
manners, genius, and politics of the Greeks, deſerve our principal atten- 
tion. We have ſeen a tender ſhoot of liberty ſpring up in the city of 
Athens, upon the deceaſe of Codrus, its laſt ſovereign. This ſhoot gradu- 
ally improved into a vigorous plant; and it cannot but be pleafant to ob- 
ſerve its progreſs. The Athenians, by aboliſhing the name of king, did 
not entirely ſubvert the regal authority: they eſtabliſhed a perpe- 
tual magiſtrate, who, under the name of Archon, was inveſted with — 
almoſt the tame rights which their kings had enjoyed. The Atheni- 
ans, in time, became fenlible, that the archonic office was too lively an 
image of royalty for a free ſtate. After it had continued therefore three hun- 
ared and thirty- one years in the family of Codrus, they endeavoured to leſſen 
its dignity, not by abridging its power, but by ſhortening its duration. 
The firſt period aſſigned for the continuance of the archonſhip in the ſame 
hands, was three years. But the delire of the Athenians for a more per- 
tect ſyſtem of freedom than had hitherto been eſtabliſhed, increaſed 68 
in proportion to the liberty they enjoyed. They again called out ** 
tor a treſh reduction of the power of their archons ; and it was at length 
determined that nine annual magiſtrates ſhould be appointed for this office. 
Theſe magiſtrates were not only choſen by the people, but accountable to 
them for their condu& at the expiration of their office. Theſe alterations 
were too violent not to be attended with ſome dangerous conſequences. 
The Athenians, intoxicated with their freedom, broke out into the moſt 
vuruly and licentious behaviour. No written laws had been as yet enacted 
in Athens, and it was hardly poſſible that the ancient cuſtoms of the realm, 
which were naturally ſuppoſed to be in part aboliſhed by the ſucceſſive 
Changes in the government, ſhould ſufficiently reſtrain the tumultuary ſpi- 
nts of the Athenians, -in the firſt flutter of their independence. This en- 
gaged the wiſer part of the ſtate, who began to prefer any ſyſtem of go- 
verninent to their preſent anarchy and contuſion, to caſt their eyes on 
raco, a man of an auſtere but virtuous diſpoſition, as the fitteſt perſon 


. for compoling a ſyſtem of law, to bridle the furious and unruly manners of 


their countrymen, Draco undertook the office about the year 628, but 
executed it with ſo much rigour, that, in the words of an ancient hiſtorian, 
. His laws were written with blood, and not with ink.” Death was the 
diſcriminate puniſhment of every offence, and the laws of Draca were 
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confuſion and diſorder, and remained fo till the time of Solon, why 


died in 


virtue, and wiſdom more than human, by woich this ſage was diftin, 


guiſhed, 


ant of all offices, the giving laws to a free people, 
employment was aſſigned him by the unanimous voice of his country, log 
deliberated whether he ſhould undertake it. At length, however, the mo. 

tives of public utility overcame all conſiderations of private eaſe, ſafety, and 
reputation, and determined him to enter an ocean pregnant with a thoufan 


dangers. 


co, excepting thoſe relative to murder. 
could not be too great; but to conſider other offences as equally crimira, 
was to confound all notions of right and wrong, and to render the lay 


ine flectu 


the political law ; and his eſtabliſhments on this head remained among the 
Athenians, while they preſerved their liberties. 


with thi 
have an 
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be a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. Affairs agaiu returned into 
the year before Chriſt 549. The gentle manners, difintercſte 


pointed him out as the only character adapted to the moſt import. 
Solon, though this 


The firſt ſtep of his legiſlation was to abolith all the laws of Dre. 
The puniſhment of this crime 


al by means of its ſeverity, Solon next proceeded to new mode! 


He ſeems to have ſet or 


s principle, that a perfect republic, in which each citizen ſhould 


equal political importance, was a ſyſtem ot government, ben 


ful indecd in theory, but not reducible to practice. He divided the citizens 
therefore into four claſſes, according to the wealth which they poſſeſſed, 


and the 
They 
which a 


But leſt 


pooreſt claſs he rendered alrogether incapable of any public office, 


had a voicc, however, 1n the general council of the nation, in 


Il matters of principal concern were determined in the lait reſort, 


this aſlembly, which was compoſed of all the citizens, ſhould, 


in the words of Plutarch, like a ſhip with too many fails, be expoſed to 
the guſt of folly, tumult, and diſorder, he provided for its ſafety by the 


two anchors of the Senate and Areopagus. 


fiited of 


| The firſt of theſe courts con- 
four hundred perſons, a hundred out of each wibe of the Athe— 


nians, who prepared all important bills that came before the aſſembly of 


the people; the ſecond, though but a court of juſtice, gained a prodigi- | | 


ous aſce 


ndancy in the republic, by the wiſdom and gravity of its members, 


who were not choſen, but after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, and the moſt ſerious 
deliberation. 


Such 


was the ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed by Solon, which, the 


nearer we examine it, will afford the more matter tor our admiration, 
Upon the fame plan moſt of the other ancient republics were eſtabliſhed, 
To inſiſt on all of them, therefore, would neither be entertaining. not 


initructive, 
thing in it ſo peculiar, that the great lines of it at leaſt ought not to be 


omitted 


But the government of Sparta, or Lacedemon, had fome- 


even in a delineation of this ſort, Sparta, like the other ſtates 0! 


Greece, was originally divided into a number of petty principalittes 
of which each was under the juriſdiftion of its own immediate chieftain. 
Lelex is ſaid to be the firſt king, about the year B. C. 1516. At length, 


1102. 


the two brothers Eoriſthenes and Procles, geiting poſſeſſion ot 
this country, became conjunct in the royalty; and, what is es- 


tremely ſingular, their poſterity, in the direct line, continued to rule col: 


junctly 


the Chriſtian æra. The Spartan government, however, did not taks 


884. 


viſed by Lycurgus, agreed with that already deſeribed in comprehendivg 4 
ſenate and aſſembly of the people, and in general in all thoſe eitabliſhmen's 
which are deemed moſt requiſite for the ſecurity of political ebene 


for nine hundred years, ending with Cleomenes, anno 220 before 


that fingular form which renders it ſo remarkable, until the time 
of Lycurgus, the celebrated legiſlator. The plan of policy ces 
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It differed from that of Athens, and indeed from all other governments, 
in having two Kings, whoſe office was hereditary, though their power was 
ſufficiently circumſcribed by proper checks and reſtraints. But the great 
characteriſtic of the Spartan conſtitution aroſe from this, that in all laws, 
Lycurgus had at leaſt as much reſpect to war as to political liberty, With 
this view, all ſorts of luxury, all arts of elegance or entertajamenr, every 
thing, in ſhort, which had the ſmalleſt tendency to ſoften the minds of the 
Spartans, was abſolutely proſcribed. They were forbidden the uſe of mo- 
ney, they lived at public tables on the coarſeſt fare, the younger were 
taught to pay the utmoſt reverence to the more advanced in years, and all 
ranks, capable to bear arms, were daily accuſtomed to the moſt painful 
exerciſes. To the Spartans alone war was a relaxation rather than a hard- 
ſhip, and they behaved in it with a ſpirit of which hardly any but a Spar- 
tan could even form a conception. | | 

In order to ſee the effect of theſe principles, and to connect under one 
point of view the hiſtory of the different quarters of the globe, we mult 
now cuſt our eyes on Afia, and obſerve the events which happened in 
thoſe great empires, of which we have fo long loſt fight. We have al- 
ready mentioned in what obſcurity the hiſtory of Egypt is involved, 
until the reign of Bocchoris. From this period, to the diſſolution 
of their government by Camby ſes of Perſia, in the year B. C. 524, the 
Egyptians are more celebrated for the wiſdom of their laws, and political 
inttitutions, than for the power of their arms. Several of theſe ſeem to 
have been dictated by the true ſpirit of civil wiſdom, and were admirably 
calculated for preſerving order and good government in an extenſive king» 
dom. The great empire of Aſſy riu likewiſe, which had ſo long diſappear- 
ed, becomes again an object of attention, and affords the firſt inſtance we 
meet with in hiſtory, of a kingdom which fell aſunder by its own weight 
and the effeminate weakneſs of its ſovereigns. Sardanapalus, the la 
emperor of Aſſyria, neglecting the adminittration of affairs, and ſhutting 
himſelf up in his palace with his women and eunuchs, fell into contempt 
with his tubjects. The governors of his provinces, to whom, like a 
weak and indolent prince, he had entirely committed the command of his 
armies, did not fail to lay hold of this opportunity of taiüng their own 
fortune on the ruins of their maſter's power. Arbaces governor of Media, 
and Beleſis governor of Babylon, conſpire againſt their ſovereign, ſer fire 
to his capital, in which Sardanapalus periſhed, B. C. 520, and divide 
between them his extenſive dominions. Theſe wo kingdoms, ſometimes 
united under one prince, and ſometimes governed each by a particular ſo- 
vereign, maintained the chief ſway of Aha for many years. Phul revived 
the kingdom of Aſſyria anno B. C. 777, and Shalmanezer, one of his 
ſucceſſors, put an end to the kingdom of Iſrael, and carried the ten Tribes 
Captive into Aflyria and Media, B. 25 721. Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon alſo, in the year B. C. 587, overturned the kingdom of Judah, 
which had continued in the family of David from the year 1055, and maſ- 
tered all the countries around him. But in the year 528, Cyrus the Great 
took Baby lon, and reduced this quarter of the world under the Per- 8 
lian yoke, The manners of this people as brave, hardy, and inde - 5 396 
pendent, as well as the government of Cyrus, in all its various depart» 
ments, are elegantly deſcribed by Xenophon, a Grecian philoſopher and 
hiſtorian, It is not neceſſary, however, that we ſhould enter on the ſame 
detail upon this ſubject, as with regard to the affairs of the Greeks, We 
dave, in modern times, ſufficient examples of monarchical governments: 
vut how few are our republics ? But the æra of Cyrus is in one reſpect ex- 
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tremely remarkable; beſide delivering the Jews from their captivity, be. 
cauſe, with it the hiſtory of the great nations of antiquity, which has hi. 
therto engaged our attention, may be ſuppoſed to finiſh. Let us conſider 
then the genius of the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, in arts and 
ſciences ; and if poſſible, diſcover what progreſs they had made in thoſe 
acquirements, which are moſt ſubſervient to the intereſts of ſociety. 

The taſte for the great and magnificent, ſeems to have been the pre. 
vailing character of theſe nations; and they principally diſplayed it in 
their works of architecture. "There are no veſtiges, however, now re. 
maining, which confirm the teſtimony of ancient writers, with regard to 
the great works which adorned Babylon and Nineveh : neither is it clearly 
determined in what year they were begun or finiſhed. There are three 
pvramide, ſtupendous fabrics, ſtill remaining in Egypt, at ſome league 
diſtance from Cairo, and about nine miles from the Nile, which are ſup. 
oſed to have been the burying places ct the ancient Egyptian kings. 
he largeſt is five hundred feet in height, and two thouſand fix hundred 
and forty broad each way at bottom. The apex is 14 feet ſquare. The 
ſecond ſtands on as much ground as the firſt, but is 40 feet lower. It was a 
ſuperſtition among this people, derived from the carlieſt times, that even 
after death the foul continued in the body as long as it remained uncor- 
rupted. Hence proceeded the cuſtom of embalming, or of throwing into 
the dead body ſuch vegetables as experience had diſcovered to be the 
greateſt preſervatives againſt putrefaction. The pyramids were erected 
with the ſame view. In them the bodies of the Egyptian kings were con- 
cealed. This expedient, together with embalming, as theſe ſuperſtitions 
monarchs conceived, would inevitably ſecure a fafe and comfortable re- 
treat for their ſouls atter death. From what we read of the walls of Baby- 
lon, the temple of Belus, and other works of the Eaſt, and trom what 
travellers have recorded of the pyramids, it appears that they were really 
ſuperb and magnificent ſtructures, but totally void of elegance. The or- 
ders of architecture were not yer known, nor even the conſtructing 
of vaults. The arts, in which theſe nations, next to architecture, prin- 
Cipally excelled, were ſculpture and embroidery. As to the ſciences, 
they bad all along continued to beſto their principal attention on aſtro- 
nomy. It does not appear, however, that they made great progreſs in ex- 
plaining the cauſes of the phenomena of the univerſe, or indeed in any 
ſpecies of rational and found philoſophy. - To demonſtrate this to an in- 
telligent reader, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that, according to the teſtimony 
of ſacred and profane writers, the abſurd reveries of magic and aſtrology, 
which always decreaſ in proportion to the advancement of true ſcience, 
were in high eſteem among them, during the lateſt period of their govern- 
ment. The countries which they occupied were extremely fruitful, and 
afforded without much labour all the neceſſaries, and even luxuries of life. 
They had long been accuſtomed to a civilized and poliſhed life in great 
cities. Theſe circumſtances had tainted their manners with effeminacy 
and corruption, and rendered the: an eaſy prey to the Perſians, a nation 
juſt emerging from barbariſm,, aud of conſequence brave and warlike. 
This was ſtill more eaſy in the infancy of the military art: when ſtrength 
and courage were the only circumſtances which gave the advantage to one 
nation over another; when, properly ſpeaking, there were no fortified 
places, which in modern times have been diſcovered to be ſo uſeful in ſtop- 
ping the progreſs of a victorious enemy; and when the event of a battle 
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The hiſtory of Perſia, after the reign of Cyrus, who died in the year 
WM 6H 529% offers lirtle, conſidered in itſelf, that merits our regard : but 
when combined with that of Greece, it becomes particularly intereſting. 
The monarchs who ſucceeded Cyrus, gave an opportunity to the Greeks 
to exerciſe thoſe virives, which the treedom of their government had 
created and confirmed. Sparta remained under the influence of Lycurgus's 
inſtitutions: Athens had juſt recovered from the tyranny of the Piſiſtra- 
tidz, a family who had trampled on the laws of Solon, and uſurped the 
ſupreme power. Such was their ſit uation, when the luſt of univer- 00 
{al empire, which ſeidom tails to torment the breaſt of tyrants, led $5 
Darius (at the inſtigation of Hippias, who had been expelled from Athens, 
21d on account of the Athenians burning the city of Sardis), to ſend 
forth his numerous armies into Greece, Bur the Perſians were no longer 
thoſe invincible ſoldiers, who, under Cyrus, had conquered Aſia. Their 
minds were enervated by luxury and ſervitude, Athens, on the contrary, 
teemed with great men, whoſe minds were nobly animared by the late re- 
covery of their freedom. Miltiades, in the plains of Marathon, 
with ten thouſand Athenians, overcame the Perſian army of a hun- 958 
dred thoutand foot, and ten thouſand cavalry. His countrymen, The- 
miſtocles and Ariſtides, the firſt celebrated for his abilities, the ſecond for 
his virtue, gained the next honours to the general. It does not fall with- 
in our plan to mention the events of this war, which, as the nobleſt mo- 
numents of virtue over force, of courage over numbers, of liberty over 
ſerritude, deſerve to be read at length in ancient writers. | 

Xerxes, the ſon of Darius, came in perſon into Greece, with an 90 
immenſe army, which, according to Herodotus, amounted to two . 
millions and one hundred thouſand men. This account has been juſtly 
conſidered, by ſome ingenious modern writers, as incredible. The truth 
cannot now be aſcertained : but that the army of Xerxes was extremely 
numerous, 1s the more probable, from the great extent of his empire, and 
from the abſurd practice of the eaſtern nations, of encumbering their 
camp with a ſuperfluous multitude. Whatever the numbers of his army 


were, he was every where defeated, by ſea and land, and eſcaped to Aſia 


in a fiſhing boat. Such was the ſpirit of the Greeks, and ſo well did they 
know that “ wanting virtue, life is pain and woe; that wanting liberty, 
« even virtue mourns, and looks around for happineſs in vain,” But 
though the Perſian war concluded gloriouſly for the Greeks, it is, in a 
great meaſure, to this war, that the ſubſequent misfortunes of that nation 
are to be attributed. It was not the battles in which they ſuffered the 
loſs of ſo many brave men, but thoſe in which they acquired an immenſity 
of Perſian gold; it was not their enduring ſo many hardſhips in the courſe 
of the war, but their connexion with the Perſians, atter the conclufion of 
It, which ſubverted the Grecian eſtabliſhments, and ruined the moſt vir- 
tuous confederacy that ever exiſted upon earth. The Greeks became 
haughty after their victories: delivered from the common enemy, they 
began to quarrel with one another: their quarrels were fomented by 
Perſian gold, of which they had acquired enough to make them de- 
hrous of more, Hence proceeded the 3 Peloponneſian War, 
in which the Athenians and Lacedzmonians acted as principals, and 131. 
drew after them the other. ſtares of Greece. They continued to weaken 
tnemſelves by theſe inteſtine diviſions, till Philip king of Macedon (a 
country till this time little known, but which, by the active and crafty 
g<n1us of this prince, became important and powerful), rendered _— 
| the 
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the abſolute maſter of Greece, by the battle of Cheronaa. Ba h 
this conqueſt is one of the firſt we meet with in hiſtory which did 4 
not depend on the event of a battle. Philip had laid his ſchemes fo deep 
and by bribery, promiſes, and intrigues, gained over ſuch a number c 
conſiderable perſons in the ſeveral ſtares of Greece to his intereſt, that ay. 
other dav would hare put in his poſſeſſion what Cheronza had denied 
him. The Grecks had loſt that virtue, which was the baſis of their con. 
federacy. Their popular governments ferved only to give a ſanction v 
their licentiouſneſs and corruption. The principal orators, in moſt c 
their ſtates, were bribed into the ſervice of Philip: and all the eloquence 
of a Nemoithenes, athſted by truth and virtue, was unequal to the mean, 
but more ſeductive arts of his opponents, who, by flattering the people, 
uſed the ſureſt method of winning their afiections, 

Philip had propoſed ro extend the boundaries of his empire beyond the 
parrow limits of Greece. But he did not long ſurvive the battle of Che. 
ronzza. Upon his deceaſe, his ſon Alexander was choſen general again 
the Perſians, by all the Grecian ſtates, except the Athemians and The. 
: bans. Theſe made a feeble effort tor expiring liberty. But they 
534 were obliged to yield to ſuperior force. Secure on the fide . 
Greece, Alexander fet out on his Perſian expedition, at the head c 
thirty thouſand fout, and five thouſand horſe. The ſucceſs of this army 
in conquering the whole force of Darius, in three pitched battles, in 
over-running and ſubduing not only the countries then known to the 
Greeks, but many parts of India, the very names of which had new; 
reached an Europcan ear, has been deſcribed by many authors both an- 
cient and modern, and conſtitutes a fingular part of the hiſtory of the 

world. Soon after this rapid carcer of victory and ſucceſs, Alex- 
3?5* ander died at Babylon. His captains, after ſacrificing all his fx 
mily to their ambition, divided among them bis dominions. This give 
riſe to a number of ras and events too complicated for our preſent pur- 
poſe, and even too unintereſting. After conſidering therefore the ſtate of 
arts and ſciences in Greece, we ſhall paſs over to the Roman affairs, where 
the hiſtorical deduction is more {tinple, and alſo more important. 

The bare names of illuſtrious men, who flouriſhed in Greece from the 
time of Cyrus to that of Alexander, would fill a large volume. During 
this 3 all the arts were carried to the higheſt pitch of perfection; 
and the improvements we bave hitherto mentioned, were but the dawn- 
ings of this glorious day. Though the eaſtern nations had raiſed mag— 
piticent and ſtupendous {tructures, the Greeks were the firſt people in the 
world, who, in their works of architecture, added beauty to magniſicence, 
and elegance to grandeur. The temples of Jupiter Olympus, aud the I 
Ephehan Diana, are the firit monuments of good taſte. They wer 
erected by the Greciin colonies, who ſettled in Aſia Minor, before the 
reigu of Cyrus. Phidias, the Athenian, who died in the year B. C. 432, 
is the firſt ſculptor whoſe works have been immortal. Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, 
and Timantheus, during the ſame age, firft diſcovered the power of the 

neil, and all the magic of painting. Compotition, in all its various 
| Ln? Say reached a degree of perfection in the Greek language, of which 
a modern reader can hardly form an idea. After Heſiod and Hom?! 
who flouriſhed roco years before the Chriſtian æra, the tragic poets A» 
chylus, Sophocles, aud Euripides, were the firſt confiderable improvers 05 
poetry. Herodotus gave fimplicity and elegance to proſaie writing. Bo 
Crates gave it cadence and harmony, but it was left to Thueydides and 
Demoſthenes, to diſcover the full force of the Greek tongue. hn . 
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. however in the finer arts alone that the Greeks excelled. Every ſpecies 
ich did 4 of philoſophy was cultivated among them with the utmoſt ſuccets. Not 
deep, to mention the divine Socrates, the virtue of whoſe life, and the ex- 
nber i cellence of whole philoſophy, juſlly entitled him to a very high degree of 
hat au. veneration ; his three diſciples, Plato, Ariſtotle, and Xenophon, may, 
denied for ſtrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of ſentiment, and propriety of expreſ- 
eir con. ſion, be put on a footing with the writers of any age or country. Expe- 
Hon tg rience, indeed, in a long courſe of years, his taught us many ſecrets in 
moſt 9; nature, with which theſe philoſophers were unacquainted, and which 
Quencs no ſtrength of genius could divine, But whatever ſome vain empirics in 
> mean, learning may pretend, the moſt learned and ingenious men, both in 
people, France and England, have acknowledged the ſuperiority of the Greek 

philoſophers ; and have reckoned themſelves happy in catching their turn 
ond the of thinking, and manner of exprethion. But the Greeks were not leſs 
f Che. diſtinguiſhed for theif active than for their ſpeculatièe talent. It would 
again} be endlet> to recount the names of their famous ſtateſmen and warnors, 
d The. and it is impothble to mention a tew without doing injullice to a greater 
ut they number. War was firſt reduced into a ſcience by the Greeks, Their 
fide :; - ſoldiers fought from an affection to their country, and an ardor tor glory, 
head 0 and bot from a dread of their ſuperiors. We have ſcen the effect of this nii- 
is army litary virtue in their wars againſt the Perfians ; the cauſe of it was the wiſe 
tles, in laws which Amphictyon, Solon, and Lycurgus had eſtabliſhed in Greece. 
to he But we muſt now leave this nation, whoſe biſtory, both civil and phily- 
| nee; ſophical, is as important as their territory was inconliderable, and turn 
>th an. our attention to th Roman affairs, which are ſtill more intereſting, both 
of the on their own account, and from the relation in which they ſtand to thoſe 
„ Alex- of modern Europe 8 | 
his fa The character of Romulus, the founder of the Roman ſtate, when we 
is give view him as the leader of a few lawleſs and wandering banditti, is 
nt pure an object of extreme infignificance. But when we conſider him as“ FL 
ſtate of the founder of an empire as extenſive as the world, and whoſe progreſs 
„when and decline have occationed the two greateſt revolutions that ever happen-— 
ed in Europe, we cannot help being intereſted in his conduct. His dif- 
rom the polition was extremely martial ; and the political ſtate of Italy, divided 
During into a number of ſmall but independent diſtricts, afforded a noble field for 
ection; the diſplay of military talents. Romulus was continually embroiled with 
> dawn- one or other of his neighbours; and war was the only employment by 
d mas- which he and his companions expected not only to aggrandize themſelves, 
3 but even to ſubſiſt. In the conduct of his wars with the neighbouring 
ſicence, people, we may obſerve the ſame maxims by which the Romans after— 
ud the Wards became maſters of the world. Inſtcad of deſtroying the nations he 
y were had ſubjected, he united them to the Roman ſtate, whereby Rome ac« 
re the quired a new accefſion of ſtrength from every war the undertook, ind be- 
C. 431 came powerful and populous from that very circumſtance which ruins 
rhafius and depopulates other kingdoms. If the enemies, with which he con- 
- of the tended, had, by means of the art or arms they employed, any conſider- 
various able advantage, Romulus immediately adopted that practice, or the uſe of 
Cabid that weapon, and improved the military ſyſtem ot the Romans by the 
Homer, united experience of all their enemies. We have an ex mple of both 
ers El theſe maxims, by means of which the Roman ſtate arrived at ſuch a 
overs of pitch of grandeur, in the war with the Sabines. Romulus having con- 
7 Iſs quered. that nation, not only united them to the Romans, but finding 
Sos and their buckler preferable to the Roman, inſtantly threw atide the latter, 
was not and made ye of the Sabine buckler in tighting againſt other ſtates, Ro: 
zowever 
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out againſt ſome new enemy. When we add to this, that the people, 


— — — — ! 2 — —U — — 


mulus, though principally attached to war, did not altogether neglect the 
civil policy of his intant kingdom. He inſtituted what was called the 
Senate, a court originally compoſed of a hundred perſons, diſtinguiſhed 
for their wiſdom and experience. He enacted laws for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and for bridling the fierce and unruly paſſions of his followers; 
and after a long reign ſpent in promoting the civil or military intereſts of 

his country, was, according to the moſt probable conjecture, pri. 
717 vately aſſaflinated by ſome of the members of that ſcuate, which 
he himſelf had inſtituted. 

The ſucceſſors of Romulus were all very extraordinary perſonages, 
Numa, who came next to him, eſtabliſhed the religious ceremonies of the 
Romans, and infpired them with that veneration for an oath, which 
vas ever after the ſoul of their military diſcipline. Tullus Hoſtilius, 
Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, and Servius Tullius, laboured each 
during his reign for the grandeur of Rome. But Tarquinius Superbus," if 
the ſeventh and laſt king, having obtained the crown by the execruble 
murder of his father-in-law Servius, continued to ſupport it by the moſ 
cruel and infamous tyranny. This, together with the inſolence of his 
fon Sextus Tarquinius, who, by diſhonouring Lucretia, a Roman lady, 

affronted the whole nation, occaſioned the expulſion of the "Tarquin 
50% family, and with it the diſſolution of the regal government, As 
the Romans, however, were continually engaged in war, they found it 
neceſſary to have ſome officer inveſted with fupreme authority, wao might 
conduct them to the field, and regulaie their military enterpriſes, In 
the room of the kings, therefore, they appointed two annual magiltrates 
called conſuls, who, without creating the ſame jealouſy, ſucceeded to all 
the powers of their ſovereigns. This revolution was extremely favourable 
to the Roman grandeur. The conſuls, who enjoyed. but a temporary 
power, were delirous of ſignalizing their reign by ſome great action : each 
vied with thoſe who had gone before him, and the Romans were daily led 


naturally warlike, were iuſpiced to deeds of valour by every conlideration 
which could excite them : that the citizens of Rome were all ſoldiers, and 
fought for their lands, their children, and their liberties, we need not be 
ſurpriſed, that they ſhould, in the Courſe of ſoine centuries, extend their 
power all over Italy. | 

The Romans, now ſecure at home, and finding no enemy to contend 
with, turn their eyes abroad, and meet with a powerful rival in the Car- 
thaginians, This ſtate had been founded or enlarged on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean in Africa, ſome time betore Rome, by a colony of Pho: 
nicians, anno B. C. 869, and, according to the practice of their mothet 
country, they had cultivated commerce and naval greatneſs. 

Carthage, in this deſign, had proved wonderfully ſucceſsful. She now 
commanded both fides of the Mediterranean. Beſides that of Africa, 
which ſhe almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, ſhe had extended herſelf on che Spaniſu We 
fide, through the Straits. Thus miſtreſs of the ſea, and of commerce, ſhe WE 
had ſeized on the Iſlands of Cor ſica and Sardinia. Sicily had difficulty to 
261. defend itſelf ; and the Romans were two nearly threatened not to take 

* up arms. Hence a ſucceſſion of hoſtilities between theſe rival 
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ſtates, known in hiſtory by the name of Punic wars, in which the Car- 


thaginians, with all their wealth and power, were an unequal match for 
the Romans. Carthage was a powerful republic, when Rome was an in- 
conſiderable ſtate ; but ſhe was now become corrupt and efteminate, while 
Rome was in the vigour of her political conſtitution. Canbagy ow "W 
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ployed mercenaries to carry on her wars ; Rome, as we have already men- 
tioned, was compoſed of ſoldierz. The firſt war with Carthage laſted 
twenty-three years, and taught the Romans the art of fighting on the ſea, 
with which they had been hitherto unacquainted. A Carthagimian veſſel 
was wrecked on their coaſt ; they uſed it for a model, in three 6 
months fitted out a fleet, and the conſul Duilius, who fought their * * 
firſt naval battle, was victorious. It is not to our purpoſe to mention all 
the tranſactions of theſe wars. The behaviour of Regulus, the Roman 
general, may give us an idea of the ſpirit which then animated this people. 
Being taken priſoner in Africa, he is ſent back on his parole to . 6 
negociate a change of priſoners. He maintains in the ſenate, the 5 
propriety of that law, which cut off from thoſe who ſuffered themſeves to 
be taken, all hopes of being ſaved, and returns to a certain death. 

Neither was Carthage, though corrupted, deficient in great men, Of 
all the enemies the Romans ever had to contend with, Hannibal the Car- 
thaginian was the moſt inflexible and dangerous, His father Hamilcar 
had imbibed an extreme hatred againſt the Romans, and having ſettled 
the inteſtine troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity to 
inſpire his ſon, though bur nine years old, with his own ſentiments, For 
this purpoſe he ordered a ſolemn ſacrifice to be offered to Jupiter, and 
leading his ſon to the altar, aſked him whether he was willing to attend 
him in his expedition againit the Romans ; the courageous boy not only 
conſented to go, but conjured his tather by the gods preſent, to form kim 
to victory, «nd teach him the art of conquering. That I will joy fully 
do, rephed Hamilcar, and with all the care of a father who loves you, if 

ou will wear upon the altar to be an eternal enemy to the Romans. 

{annibal readily complied ; and the ſolemnity of the ceremony, and the 
ſacredneſs of the oath, made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, as no- 
thing afterwards could ever efface. Being appointed general at twenty- 
five years of age, he croſſes the Ebro, the Pyrences, and the Alps, and in 
a moment falls down upon Italy. The loſs of four battles threat- „g 
ens the fall of Rome. Sicily ſides with the conqueror. Hierony- e 
mus king of Syracuſe declares againſt the Romans, and almoſt all Italy 
abandons them. In this extremity, Rome owed its preſervation to three 
great men. Fabius Maximus, deſpifing popular clamour, and the mili- 
tary ardour of his countrymen, declines coming to an engagement. The 
ſtrength of Rome has time to recover, Marcellus raiſes the ſiege of No- 
la, takes Syracuſe, and revives the drooping ſpirits of his troops. The 
Romans admired the character of theſe great men, but ſaw ſomething 
more divine in the young Scipio. The ſucceſs of this young hero con- 
firmed the popular opinion, that he was of divine extraction, and held 
converſe with the gods. Ar the age of four-and-twenty, he flies 
into Spain, where both his father and uncle had loſt their lives, at- * 
tacks New Carthage, and carries it at the firſt aſſault. Upon his arrival 
in Africa, kings ſubmit to him, Carthage trembles in her turn, and ſees 
her armies defeated. Hannibal, ſixteen years victorious, is in vain called 
home to defend his country. Carthage is rendered tributary, gives 
hoſtages, and engages never to enter upon a war, but with the con- 
lent of the Roman people. 

After the conqueſt of Carthage, Rome had inconſiderable wars but great 
victories; before this time its wars were great, and its victories ineonũ- 

derable. At this time the world was divided, as it were, into two parts: 
in the one fought the Romans and Carthiginians; the other was agitated 
by thoſe quarrels which had laſted fince the death of e the 
. > | reat. 
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Great, Their ſcene of action was Greece, Egypt, and the Eaſt. The wh 
ſtates of Greece had once more diſengaged themſelves from a foreign yoke, | 

They were divided into three confederacies, the Etolians, Acheans, and 
Beotian ; each of theſe was an aſſociation of free cities, which had aſſem. 
blies and magiſtrates in common. The Etolians were the moſt conſider. 
able of them all. The kings of Macedon maintained that ſuperiority, 
which in ancient times, when the balance of power was little attended to, 
a great prince naturally poſſeſſed over his leſs powerful netghbours, 
Philip the preſent monarch, had rendered himſelf odious to the Greeks, 
by ſome unpopular and tyrannical ſteps ; the Etolians were mot irritated; 
and hearing the fame of the Roman arms, called them into Greece, and 
overcame Philip by their aſſiſtance. The victory, however, chiefly te- 
dounded to the advantage of the Romans. The Macedouian garriſons 
were obliged to evacuate Greece; the cities were all declared free; but 
Philip became a tributary to the Romans, and the ſtates of Greece became 


W 
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ro remedy it by another {til} more dangerous to themſelves, and more ad. 
vantageous to the Romans. As they had called the Romans into Greece 
to defend them againſt king Philip, thev now called in Antiochus, king 
of Syria, to defend them againſt the Romans. The famous Hannibal too 
had recourſe to the ſame prince, who was at this time the molt powerful 
monarch in the Eaſt, and the ſucceſſor to the dominions of Alexander in 
Afia. But Antiochus did not follow his advice fo much as that of the 
Etolians ; for, initead of renewing the war in Italy, where Hannibal, from 
experience, judged the Romans to be molt vulnerable, he landed in 
Greece with a ſmall body ot troops, and being overcome without difficulty, 
fled over into Atta, In this war the Romans made uſe of Philip for con- 
quering Antiochvs, as they had before done of the Etolians for conquering 
190 Philip. IThey now purſue Antiochus, the laſt object of their re- 

* ſentment, into Alia, and having vanquiſhed him by ſea and land, 
compel him to ſubmit to an infamous treaty, 

In theſe conqueits the Romans ſtill allowed the aneient inhabitants to 
poſſeſs their territory; they did not even change the form of government; 
the conquered nations became the allies of the Roman people, which de- 
nomination however, under a ſpecious name, Pagano a condition very 
ſervile, and inferred, that they ſhould ſubmit to whatever was required of 
them. When we reflect on theſe caſy conqueſts, we have reaſon to be 
aſtoniſhed at the refiltance which the Romans met with from Mithridates 
king of Pontus, for the ſpace of 26 years. But this monarch had great 
reſources. His kingdom bordering on the inacceſſible mountains of Cau- 
caſus, abounded in a race of men, whoſe minds were not enervated by 
pleaſure, and whoſe bodies were firm and vigorous, and he gave the Ro- 
mans more trouble than even Hanibal, | 

The different ſtates of Greece and Aſia, who now began to feel the 
weight of their yoke, but had not a ſpirit to ſhake ir off, were tranſported 
at finding a prince, who dared to ſhew himſelf an enemy to the Romans, 
and cheerfully ſubmitted to his protection. Mithridates, however, at laſt 
was compelled to yield to the ſuperior fortune of the Romans, Van— 
dae ſucceſfively by Sylla and Lucullus, he was at length ſubdued by 

ompey, and ſtripped of his dominions and of his life, in the year B. C. 
63. In Africa, the Roman arms met with equal ſucceſs. Marius, in 
a conquering Jugurtha, made all ſecure in that quarter, Even the 

barbarous nations beyond the Alps, began to feel the weight of 
the Roman arms. Gallia Narbonenſis had been reduced into a pro” 
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Vince, The Cimbri, Teutones, and other northern nations of Europe, 
broke into this part of the — The ſame Marius, whoſe name was 


Yoke, ſo tertible in Africa, then made the North of Europe to tremble, 3 

und The Barbarians retired to their wilds and defarts, leſs formidable - 

affem. than the Roman legions. . But while Rome conquered the world, there 

1hder- ſubſiſted an internal war within her walls. This war had ſubfiſted 

iority, from the firſt periods of the government. Rome, after the expulſion of 

led to, her kings, enjoyed but a partial liberty. The deſcendants of the ſenators, 

bours, who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Patricians, were inveſted with fo 

Treeks, many odious privileges, that the people felt their dependence, and became 

tated; determined to ſhake it off. A thouſand diſputes on this ſubject aroſe be- 

„ and twixt them and the Patricians, which always terminated in favour of li- 

fly te- berty. 

'riſons Theſe diſputes, while the Romans preſerved their virtue, were not ac- 

5 bur tended with any dangerous conſequences. The Patricians, who loved 

ecame their country, cheerfully parted with ſome of their privileges to ſatiofy 

roured the people; and the people, on the other hand, though they obtained 

re ad- laws, by which they might be admitted to enjoy the firſt offices of the 

7: eece fare, and though they had the power of nomination, always named Patri- 

king cians. But when the Romans, by the conqueſt of foreign nations, be- 

al too came acquainted with all their luxuries and refinements ; when they be- 

werfal came tainied with the effeminacy and corruption of the eaſtern courts, and 

der in ſported with every thing juſt and honourable, in order to obtain them, the 

of the ſtute, torn by the factions becween its members, and without virtue on ei- 

„from ther ſide to keep it together, became a prey to its own children. Hence 

ed in the bloody ſeditions or the Gracchi, which paved the way for an extin- 

culty, guiſnable hatred between the nobles and commons, and made it eaſy for 

T con- any turbulent demagozue to put them in action againſt each other, The 

nering love ot their country was now no more than a ſpecious name; the better 

ir re- fort were too wealthy and effeminate to ſubmit to the r1gours of military 

land, diſcipline, and the ſoldiers, compoſed of the dregs of the republic, were 

no longer citizens, They had little reſpect for any but their commander; 

ints to under his banner they tought, and conquered, and plundered ; and for 
ment; him they were ready to die. He might command them to embrue their | 
ch de- hands in the blood of their country. They who knew no country but the | 
1 very camp, and no authority but that of their general, were ever ready to 

red of obey him. The multiplicity of the Roman conqueſts, however, which | 
to be required their keeping on foot ſeveral armies at the ſame time, retarded | 
1dates the ſubverſion of the Fepublic. Theſe armies were ſo many checks upon f 
great each other. Had it not been for the ſoldiers of Sylla, Rome would have a 
| Cau- {ſurrendered its liberty to the army of Marius. 
ed by Julius Cæſar at length appears. By ſubduing the Gauls, he gained 
e Ro- his country the moſt uſeful conqueſt it ever made. Pompey, bis 8 

own rival, is overcome in the plains of Pharſalia, Cæſar ap- 2 

el the pears victorious almoſt at the ſame time all over the world: in Egypt, in 
ported Aſia, in Mauritania, in Spain, in Gaul, and in Britain ; conqueror on 
mans, all ſides, he is acknowledged maſter at Rome, and in the whole empire. 

at laſt Brutus and Caffius think to give Rome her liberty, by ſtabbing him in the 

Van- ſenate-houſe. But though they thereby deliver the Romans from 
ied by the tyranny of Julius, the republic does not obtain its freedom. ##* 

B. C. It falls into the hands of Mark Anthony; young Cæſar Octavianus, ne- 
us, ns phew to Julius Cæſar, wreſts it from him by the ſea-fight at Actium, and 
en the 


cht of 
1 pro- 
vince. 


there is no Brutus or Caſſius to put an end to his life. Thoſe 
triends of liberty had killed themſelves in defpair ; and Ofavivs, Ne 
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under the name of Auguſtus, and title of emperor, remained the undi. 
turbed maſter of the empire. During theſe civil commotions, the Ro. 
mans ſtill preſerved the glory of their arms among diſtant nations; and, 
while it was unknown who ſhould be maſter at Rome, the Romans were 
without diſpute, the maſters of the world. Their military diſcipline and 
valour aboliſhed all the remains of the Carthagian, the Perſian, the 
Greek, the Aſſyrian, and Macedonian glory; they were now only a name, 
No ſooner, therefore, was Octavius eſtabliſhed on the throne, than am. 
baſſadors from all quarters of the known world, crowd to make their ſub. 
miſhons. Zthiopia ſues for peace; the Parthians, who had been a moſt 
formidable enemy, court his friendſtip; India ſceks his alliance; Panno- 
nia acknowledges him; Germany dreads him; and the Weſer re. 
ceives his laws. Victorious by ſea and land, he ſhuts the temple of 
Janus. The whole earth lives in peace under his power, and Jeſus Chrif 
comes into the world, four years before the common æra. 

Having thus traced the progreſs of the Roman government, while it 
remained a republic, our plan obliges us to ſay a few words with regard to 
the arts, ſciences, and manners of that people. During the firit ages of 
the republic, the Romans lived in a total neglect, or rather contempt, of 
all the elegant improvements of life, War, politics, and agriculture, 
were the only arts they ſtudied, becauſe they were the only arts they 
eſteemed. But upon the downfal of Carthage, the Romans having ro 
ny to dread from abroad, began to taſte the ſweets of ſecurity, and 
to cultivate the arts. Their progreſs, however, was not gradual, as in 
the other countries we have deſcribed, The conqueſt oi Greece at once 
put them in poſſeſſion of every thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. Aſia, 
which was the next victim, offered all its ſtores ; and the Romans, from 
the moſt ſimple people, ſpeedily became acquainted with the arts, the 
luxuries and refinements of the whole earth. Eloquence they had always 
cultivated as the high road to eminence and preterment. The orations of 
Cicero are inferior only to thoſe of Demoſthenes. In poetry Virgil yields 
only to Homer, whoſe verſe, like the proſe of Demoſthenes, may he con- 
fidered as inimitable. Horace, however, in his ſatires and epiſtles, had no 
model among the Greeks, and ſtands to this day unrivalled in that ſpecics 
of writing. In hiſtory, the Romans can boalk of Livy, who poſſe ſſes all 
the natural eaſe of Herodotus, and is more deſcriptive, more eloquent, 
and ſentimental. Tacitus indeed did not flouriſh in the Auguſtan age, but 
his works do himſelf the greateſt honour, while they diſgrace his country 
and human nature, whoſe corruption and vices he paints in the molt ſtiik- 
ing colours. In philoſophy, if we except the works of Cicero, and the 
ſy ſtem of the Greek philoſopher Epicurus, deſcribed in the nervous poe- 
try of Lucretius, the Romans, during the time of the republic, made not 
the leaſt attempt. In tragedy, they never produced any thing excellent; 
and Terence, though remarkable for purity of ſty le, wants that comica vi 
or lively vein of humour, that diſtinguiſhes the Greek comedians, and 
which diſtinguiſhes our Shakſpeare, | 

We now return to our hiſtory, and are arrived at an zra, which pre- 
ſents us with a ſet of monſters, under the name of emperors, whoſe hiſto- 
ries, a few excepted, diſgrace human nature. They did not indeed abo- 
liſh the forms of the Roman republic, though they extinguiſhed its liber- 
ties; and, while they were practiſing the moſt unwarrantable eruelliies 
upon their ſubjects, they themſelves were the flaves of their ſoldiers. 
They made the world tremble, while they in their turn trembled at the 

| | army 
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army. Rome, from the time of Auguſtus, became the moſt deſpotic em- 
pire that ever ſubſiſted in Europe. To form an idea of their government, 
we need only recall to our mind the ſituation of Turkey at preſent, [c rs 
of no importance therefore to conſider the character of the emperors, ſinee 
they had no power but what aroſe trom a mercenary ſtanding army ; nor to 
enter into a detail with regard to the tranſactions ut the court, which were 
directed with that caprice, and cruelty, and corruption, which univerſal- 
ly prevailed under a deſpotic goveryment. When it is faid that the Ro- 
man republic conquered the world, it is only meant of the civilized part 
of it, chiefly in Greece, Carthage, and Aſia. A more difficult taſk ſtill 
remained for the emperors, to ſubdue the barbarous nations of Europe; 
the Germans, the Gauls, the Britons, and even the remote corner of 
Scotland ; for though theſe countries had been diſcovered, they were nor 
effectually ſubdued by the Roman generals. Theſe nations though rude 
and ignorant were brave and independent. It was rather from the ſupe- 
riority of their diſcipline, than of their courage, that the Romans gained 
any advantage over them. "The Roman wars with the Germans are de- 
ſcribed by Tacitus, and from his accounts, though a Roman, it is eaſy to 
diſcover with what bravery they fought, and with what reluctance they 
ſubmitted to a foreign yoke. From the obllinate reſiſtance cf the Ger- 
nans, we may judge of the difficulties the Romans met with in ſubduing 
the other nations of Europe. The conteſts were on both ſides bloody; the 
countries of Europe were ſucceſſively laid waſte, the inhabitamis pe- 
rithed in the field, many were carried ;ato tlavery, avd but a feeble rem- 
nant ſubmitted to the Roman power. This i:tuation of affairs was extreme- 
ly unfavourable to the happineſs of mankind, The barbarous nations, 
indeed, from their intercourſe with the Romans, acquired ſome taſte for 
the arts, ſGences, language, and manners of their new maſters. "Theſe 
however were but miſerable conſolations for the loſs of liberty, for being 
Ceprived of the uſe of their arms, for being over-awed by mercenary ſol- 
diers kept in pay to reſtrain them, and for being delivered over to rapaci- 
ous governors, who plundered them without mercy. The only cireum- 
ſtance which could ſupport them under theſe complicated calamities, was 
the hope of ſeeing better days. 

The Roman empire, now Kretched out to ſuch an extent, had loſt its 
ſpring and force. It contained within itſelf the feeds of diſſolution ; and 
the violent irruption of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbanans, 
haſtened its deſtruction, Theſe fierce tribes, who came to take vengeance 
on the empire, eicher inhabited the various parts of Germany, which had 
never hcen ſubdued by the Romans, or weie ſcattered over the vaſt coun- 
tries of the north of Europe, and north-weſt of Aſia, which are now in- 
habiced by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubjects vf the Ruſſian 
empire, and the Partars. They were drawn from their native coun» 
try by that reſtlefineſs which actuates the minds of barbarians, and makes 
them rove from home in queſt of plunder, or new ſettlements, The 
Arit tavaders met with a powerful refiſtance from the ſuperior diſci- 
pline of the Roman legions ; but this, inſtead of daunting men of a ſtrong 
and impetuous temper, only rouſed them to vengeance, I hey return to 
their companions, acquaint them with the unknown conveuiencies and 
luxuries that abounded in countries better cultivated, or bleſſed with a 
milder climate than their own ; they acquaint them with the battles 
they had fought, of the friends they had loſt, and warm them with re- 
atmen againſt their opponents. Great bodies of armed men (ſays * 
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elegant hiſtorian, ir deſcribing this ſcene of deſolation) with their wires 
and children, and flaves and lachs, iflued forth, like regular colonics, in 
queſt ot new ſettlements, New adventurers followed them. The lands 
which they deſerted were occupied by more remote tribes of barbarianz, 
Theſe, in their turn, puſhed forward into more tertile countries, and, like 
a torrent continually increafing, rolled on, and ſwept every thing before 
them. Wherever the barbartans marched, their route was marked with 
blood. They ravaged or deſtroyed all around them. They made ng 
diſtinction between what was ſacred, and what was profane. They ref. 
pected no age, or fex, or rank. If a man was called to fix upon the 
period in the hiftory of the world, during which the condition of the hy- 
man race was moſt calamitous and affficted, he would, without heſitatior, 
name that which elapſed from the death of Theodoſius the Great, A. D. 
395, to the eſtabliſhment of the Lombards in Italy, A. D. 571. The 
cotemporary authors, who beheld that ſcene of defolation, labour and 
are at a loſs for expreſſions to defcribe the horror of it, The ſcourge of God, 
the deftroyer of nations, are the dreadtul epichets by which they diſtinguiſh 
the moſt noted of the barbarous leaders. 
Conſtantine, who was emperor the beginning of the fourth century, 
and who had embraced Chrittianity, changed the ſeat of empire from 
Rome to Conſtantinople. This occationed a prodigious alteration, 
The weſtern and eaſtern provinces were {eparated from each other, 
and governed by different ſovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman leg. 
ons from the Rhine and the Danube to the Lalit, threw down the weſtern 
barriers of the empire, and laid it open to the invaders. 
Rome (now known by the name ot the // e/fern Empire, in contradiſtine- 
tion to Conſtantinople, which, from its fituation, was called the Eaſter: 
Empire), weakened by this diviſion, becomes a prey to the barbarous ne- 
tions. Its ancient glory, vainly dr emed immortal, is effaced, and Odos- 
cer, a barbarian chieftan, 1s ſeated on the throne of the Cæſars. Thele 
irruptions into the empire were gradual and ſucceſive, The in- 
70 mente fabric of the Roman Empire was the work of many ages, 
and ſeveral centuries were employed in d2molithing it. The ancient di- 
cipline of the Romans, in military attirs, was fo efficacious, that the re- 
mains of it deſcended to their ſuccetlor:s, and muſt have proved an overmatch 
for all their enemies, kad it not been tor che vices of their emperors, aud 
the univerſal corruption of manners among the people. Satiated with 
the luxuries of the known world, the emperors were at a lols to find nes 
provocatives. The molt diſtant regions were explored, the ingenuity 0! 
mankind was exerciſed, and the tribute of provinces expended upon one 
favourite diſh, The tyranny, and the umverſal depravation of manners 
that prevailed under the emperors, or, as they are called, Cal.rs, coul 
only be equalied by the barbarity of thoſe nations who overcame 
them. : 
Towards the cloſe of the ſixth century, the Saxons, a German naticl, 
were maſters of the ſouthern and more fertile provinces of Britain; the 
Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; the Goths, of Spain; tbe 
Goths and Lombards, of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarct y 
any veſtige of the Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts, or Hterature te. 
mained, New forms of government, new laws, new manners, ner 
dreſſes, new languages, 4 new names of men and countries, were ev!) 
where introduced. | | 
From this period, till the 16th century, Europe exhibited a picture of 
moſt melancholy Gothic barbarity, Literature, ſcience, taſte, wes wars 
carcc! 
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ſcarce in uſe during theſe ages. Perſons of the higheſt rank, and in the 
molt eminent ſtations, could not read or write, Many of the clergy did 
not underitand the breviary which they were obliged daily to recite : 
ſme of them could ſcarcely read it. The human mind neglected, uncul- 
tivated, and depretied, ſunk into the moſt profound ignorance. - The ſu- 
perior genius of Charlemagne, who, in the beginning of the gth century, 
ooverned France and Germany with part of Italy; and Alfred the Great 
in England, during the latter part of the fame century, endeavoured to 
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diſpel this darkneſs, and gIVC chen tube: is a thort ghmple of light. But 


the ignorance of the aye was too powerful tor their efforts and inſtitu— 
tions. The darknefs returned, and even incieafed ; ſo that a ſtill greater 
degree of ignotance and barbarilm prevailed throughout Eur pe. 

A new diviſion of property gradually introduced a new ſpecies of go- 
vernment formerly unknown 3 which ſingular inſtitution is now diitin» 
guiſhed by the name of the Feudal Sym. Tue king or general, who led 
the barbarians to conqueſt, parcelled out the lands of the vanquiſhed a- 
mong his chief ofhcers, binding thoſe on whom they were beſtowed to 
follow his ſtandard with a number of men, and to bear arms in his defence. 
The chief officers imitared the example of the ſovereign, and in diitribut- 
ing portions of their lands among their dependants, annexed the ſame 
condition to the grant. But though this ſyſtem ſeemed to be admirably 
calculated for defence againit a foreign enemy, ic degenorated into a ſy ſtem 
of opprethon. 

The uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded and intolerable. 
They reduced the great body of the people into a ſtate of actual ſervitude. 

hey were deprived of the natural aud molt unalienable rights of humani- 
tr. They were faves fixed to the foil which they culiivated, and together 
with it were transferred from one proprietor to another, by ſale or by con- 
veyance, Every offended baron, or chieftain, buckled on his armour, 
and ſought redreſs at the head of his vaſſals. His adverſaries met him in 


like hoſtile array. The kindred and dependants of the.aggreflor, as well 


as of the defender, were involved in the quarrel, They had not even the 
liberty of remaining neuter *. | | 

The monarchs of Europe perceived the encroachments of their nobles 
with impatience. In order to create ſome power that might counterba— 
tince thoſe potent vaſſals, who, while they enilaved the people, controlled 
or gave law to the Crown, a plan was adopted of conferring new privileges 
en towns. "Theſe privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude ; aad the in- 
habitants of towns were formed into corporations, or bodies politic, to be 
governed by a council and magiitrates of their own nominatidn. 

The acquilition of liberty made ſuch a happy change in the condition 
of mankind, as routed them from that ſtupidity and inaction into which 
they had been ſunk by the wretchedneſs of their former ſtate, A ſpirit 
of induſtry revived ; commerce became an object ot attention, and began 
to flouriſh, y 

Various cauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of commerce, and to re- 
new the intercourſe between different nations. Conſtantinople, the capital 
ot the Exitera or Greek empire, had eſcaped the ravages of the Goths and 
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* This Gothic ſyſtem till prevails in Poland: a remnant of it continued in the 
Highlands of Scotland ſo late as the year 1748. And even in England, 2 couutry 
renowned for civil and religious liberty, ſome relicks of cheſe Gothis inſtitutions are 
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Vandals, who overthrew that of the Weſt. In this city, ſome remain 
of literature and ſcience were preſerved : this too, tor many ages, was the 4 
great emporium of trade, and where ſome reliſh for the precious commogi- 
ties and curious manufactures of India was retained. They communicated 
ſome knowledge of theſe to their neighbours in Italy; and the cruſades 
which were begun by the Chriſtian powers of Europe with a view to 
drive the Saracens from Jeruſalem, opened a communication be. 
tween Europe and the Eaſt. Conſtantinople was the general place of ren- 
dez vous for the Chriſtian armies, in their way to Paleſtine, or on their 
return from thence, "Though the object of theſe expeditions was conqueſt, 
and not commerce, and though the 1ſue of them proved unfortunate, their 
commercial effects were both beneficial and permanent, 

Soon after the cloſe of the holy war, the mariners compaſs was invented, 
which tacilitated the communication between remote nations, and 
brought them nearer to cach other. The Italian ſtates, particular. 
ly thoſe of Venice and Genoa, began to cſtabliſh a regular commerce with 
the Eaſt, and the ports of Egypt, and drew from thence all the iich pro. 
ductions of India, Theſe commodities they diſpoſed of to great advan- 
tage among the other nations of Europe, who began to acquire ſome taſte 
of elegance, unknown to their predecefiors, or deſpiſed by them. During 
the 12th and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe was almoſt entirely 
in the hands of the Italians, more commonly known 1n thoſe ages by the 
name of Lombards, Companies, or focicties of Lombard merchants, 
ſettled in every different kingdom; they became the carriers, the manu- 
facturers, and the bankers of Europe. One of theſe companies ſettled in 
London, and trom hence the name of Lombard Street was derived, 

While the Italians in the ſouth of Europe cultivated trade with ſuch 
induſtry and ſucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakened in the North io- 
wards the middle of the thirteenth century, As the Danes, Swedes, and 
other nations around the Baltic, were at that time extremely barbarous, 
and infeſted that ſea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Luvec 
and Hamburg, ſoon after they had begun to open ſome trade with the 
Italians, to enter into a league of mutual defence. They derived ſuch 
advantages f:om this union, that other towns acceded to their conſederac); 
and, in a fhort time, eighty of the moit conſiderable. cities, ſcattered 
through thoſe large countrics of Germany and Flanders, which ſtretch 
from the bottom of the Baltic te Cologne on the Rhine, joined in an alli 
ance, called the Hauſeatic League; which became ſo formidable, that its 
alliance was courted, and its enmity was dreaded by the greateſt monarchs. 
The members of this powerful aſſociation formed the firſt ſyſtematic plan 
of commerce known in the middle ages, and conducted it by common 
laws enacted in their general aſſemblies, They ſupplied the reſt of Eu- 
rope with naval ſtores ; and pitched on different towns, the moſt eminent 
of which was Bruges, in Flanders, where they eſtabliſhed ſtaples, in 
which their commerce was regularly carried on, Thither the Lowbarcs 
brought the productions of India, together with the manufactures of Itaiy, 
and exchanged them for the more bulky, but not leſs uſeful commodi- 
ties of the North. „ 

As Bruges became the centre of communication between the Lombarcs 
and Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that city V 
ſach extent, as well as advantage, as diffuſed among them a general habit 


of induſtry, which long rendercd Flanders and the adjacent provinces * 
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n 
ad molt opulent, the moſt populous, and beſt cultivated countries in Eu— 
i- rope. Ep a , ' 
ed Struck with the flouriſhing ſtate of theſe provinces, of which he diſ- 
es covered the true cauſe, Edward III. of England, endeavoured to 
to excite a ſpirit of induſtry among his own ſubjects, who, blind to 1339s 
e. the advantages of their ſituation, and ignorant of the ſoutce from which 
n. opuleuce was deſtined to flow into their country, totally neglected com- 
er merce, and did not even astempt thoſe manufectares, the materials of 
|, which they furniſhed to foreigners. By alluring Flemiſh artiſans to ſettle 
eit in his dominions, as well as by many wite laws for the encou: agement. 
and regulation of trade, he gave a beginning to the woollen manutac- 
d, tures of England; and firſt turned the active and enterpriſing genius of 
nd his people towards thoſe arts which have raiſed the Engliſh to the firſt 
ar- rank among commercial nations. | 
ich The Chiiſtian princes, after their great loſſes in the cruſades, endea- 
ro. voured to cultivate the iriendihip of the great khans of Tartary, 
in- whoſe fame in arms had reached the moſt remote corners of Europe and 
tte Aſia, that they might be ſome check upon the Turks, who had been 
ng ſuch enemies to the Chriſtian name; and who, from a contemptible 
ely handful of wanderers, ſerving occalionally in the armies of contending 
the ' princes, had begun to extend their ravages over the fineſt counties of 
ts, Alia. | 
au- The Chriſtian embaſſies were managed chiefly by monks, a wandering 
in proteſſion of men, who, impelled by zeal, and undaunted by difficulties 
and danger, found their way to the remote courts of theſe infidels. The 
ach Engliſh philoſopher Roger Bacon, was fo induſtrious as to collect from 
iQs their relations, or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which are 
and to be found in Purchas's Pilgrim, and other books of travels. The ſirſt 
Jus, regular traveller of the monkiſh kind, who committed his dilcoveries to 
bec writiag, was John du Plant Carpin, who, with ſome of his brethren, 
the WF about the year 1246, carried a letter from pope Iunocent to the great 
ach khan of Tartary, in favour of the Chriſtian ſubjects in that prince's ex- 
cy; WE fenfive dominions. Soon after this, a ſpirit of travelling into Tartary and 
red India became general; and it would be no difficult matter to prove that 
ich many Europeans, about the end of the fourteenth century, ſerved in the 
li- armies of Tamerlane, one of the greateſt princes of Tartary, whoſe con- 
its queſts reached to the moſt remote corners of India; and that they intro- 
che. BY duccd into Europe the uſe of gunpowder and artillery; the diſcovery 
lan made by a German chemiſt being only partial and accidental, 
non After the death of Tainerlane, who, jealous of the riting power of the 
bi- Torks, bad checked their progreſs, the Chriſtim adventurers, upon their 
gent return, maguitying the vaſt riches of the Eait Indies, inſpired their . 
in countrymen with a ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery; and were 14955 
ares . bdbe firſt that rendered a paſſage thither by ſea probable and practicable. 
ay, Te Portugueſe had been always famous for their app'ication to maritime 
di- ars; and to their diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain 
Ss it this day indebted for her Indian commerce, | 
ares At lirit they contented themſelves with ſhort voyages, creeping along 
be coal of Africa, diſcovering Cape after Cape; but by making a gradual 
abit progres fouthward, they, in the year 1497, were fo fortunate as to fail 
the WW beyond the cape, which opened a pallage by ſea to the eaſtern ocean, and 
no: all thoſe countries known by the names of India, China, and Japan, 


While the Portugueſe were intent upon a palſige to ladia by the eaſt, 
E 3 Colum- 
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Columbus, a native of Genoa, conceived a project of failing thither h 
the weſt, His propoſal being condemned by his countrymen as chime. 
rical and abſurd, he laid his ſchemes ſucceſſively before the courts of 
France, Fngland, and Portugal, where he had no better ſucceſs. Suck 
repeated diſappointments would have broken the ſpirit of any man hut 
Columbus, "The expedition required expence, and he had nothing to 
defray it. Spain was now his only refource ; and there, after eight 
years attencance, he at length ſucceeded, through the intereſf of queen 
Iſabella. This princeſs was prevailed upon to patronize him, by the re- 
preſentations of juan Perez, guardian of the monaſtery of Rabida. He 
was a an of conſiderable learning, and of ſomꝭ credit with queen Jabel. 
la; and being warmly attached to Columbus, from his perſonal acquaint. 
ance with him, and knowledge of his merit, he had entered into an ac- 
curate examination of that great man's project, in conjunction with a 
phy ſician ſettled in his neighbourhood, who was eminent for his {kill in 
mathematical knowledge, This inveſtigation completely ſatisfied them 
of the ſolidity of the principles on which Columbus founded his opinion, 
and of the probability of ſucceſs in executing the plan which he propoſed, 
Pere» therefore io ſtrongly recommended it to queen Iſabella, that ſhe 
entirely entered into the ſcheme, and even generoultly offered, to the ho- 
nour, of her tex, to pledge her own jewels in order to raiſe as much mo- 
ney as might be required in making preparations for the vovage. Bot 
Santagel, another friend and patron ot Columbus, immediately engaged 
to advance the ſum that was requiſite, that the queen might not be re- 
duced to the necefhty of having recourſe to that expedient. 
Columbus now ſet fail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon 
one of the mott adventurous attempts ever undertaken by man, and in 
the fate of which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. In this 
voyage he had a thouſand difficulties to contend with; and his tailors, 
who were often dilcontented, at length began to inſiſt upon his return, 
threatening, in caie of retuial, to throw him overboard ; but the firmneſs 
of the commander, and the diſcovery of land, after a paſſage of 33 days, 
put an end to the commotion. From the appearance of the natives, he 
found to his ſurprize that this could not be tie Indies he was in queſt os, 
and wl:ich he ſoon diſcovered to be a new world: of which the reader 
will find a more circumſtantial account in that part of the following werk 
which treats of America. | | 
Europ now began to emerge out of that darkneſs into which ſhe had 
been ſunk ſince the ſubverſion of the Rowan empire. Theſe diſcoveries, 
from which ſuch wealth was deſtined to flow to the commercial nations 
of Europe, were ſuccecded by others of unſpeakable benefit to manbind. 
The invention of printing, the revival of learning, arts, and ſei. 
144% ences; and, laſtly, the happy reformation in religion, all diitns 
guiſh the 15th and 16th centuries as the firſt æra of modern hiſtory.“ It 
was in theſe ages that the powers of Europe were formed into one great 
political ſyſtem, in which each took a ſtation, wherein it has ſince remain 
cd, with leſs variation than could have been expected, after the ſhochs 
occaſioned by ſo many internal revolutions, and ſo many foreign Wafs, 
of which we have given ſome account in the hiſtory of each particular 
ſtate in the following work. Ihe great events which happened then have 
not hitherro ſpent their force. The political principles and maxMms then 
eſtabliſhed, ſtill continue to operate; and the ideas concerning the W 
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of power then introduced, or rendered general, ſtil! influence, in ſome de- 
grer, the councils of European nations.“ 

From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the concurrence of ſo 
many rival princes will always prevent any one of them from gaining the 
empire over Europe. Bur it is no leſs certain, that, in contending for it, 
they muſt weaken their own force, and may at length render theinſelves 
incapable of defending even their juſt pot! mons. The partial conqueſts they 
may make are extremely illufive ; initead of promoting, they rather op- 
pole their deſigus; the more any kingdom is extended, it becomes the 
wenker; and great projects have not been ſo often executed by flow reiĩterat- 
ed efforts, as in the courſe of a tew years, and ſometimes by a lingle expe- 
dition. A prince may forme: deliberate plan of deſtroying the rights of 
his ſubjects ; he may proceed by flow degrees in the execution of it, and 
if he die before it is completed, his ſueceſſor may purſue the fame ſteps, 
and avail himſelf of what was done before him. But external conqueits 
cannot be concealed ; they generally occaſion more fear than hurt, and 
are almoſt always lets ſolid than brilliant. Hence the alarms they excite, 
the confederacies they give occaſion to, by Which the prince who, by mis- 
fortune, has been a conqueror, is commonly reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ties. This doctrine, however contrary to the prejudices of a powerful 
and victorious nation, is one of the beſt eſtabliſhed in the ſcicnce of politics. 
It is confirmed by examples both ancignt and modern. The wr of 
Greece, in particular, delivered from the terror of the Perſian invaſions, 
exhibit the ſame truth in a great variety of lights. There was not one of 
the moſt inconfiderable of theſe little ſocieties, but in its turn imbibed 
the frenzy of conqueſt, and 1n its turn too was reduced by this frenzy to 
the utmoſt mifery and citireſs “. The modern examples are ſo well 
known, that it is almoſt unneceſlary to mention them. Who does not 
know that the houſe of Auſtria + excited the terror of all Europe, before 
it excited the pity of Great Britain! Had that family never been the ob- 


cet of tear, the empreſs queen would never have become the object of 


compaſſion. France affords an example not leſs ſtriking. The nerves of 
that kingdom were ſtrained ſo far beyond their ſtrength, by an ambitious 
monarch, that it ſeemed hardly pothble they ſhou!d acquire their natural 
tone in the courle of this century. The debility of their efforts in the 
war of 1756 proved the greatnets of the evil, and the inefficacy of any re- 
medy which is not fl w «and gradual : but the Britiſh cabinet, in agitating 


a civil war with the North Americans, hath greatly contributed to reſtore 
and avgmeat their naval power, 


— 
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The reader who would ſee this ſubject fully illuſtrated, may look at Iſocrates“ 
Oration Gn the Peace ; one of the mot} inithed models ot ancient cloquence; and 
Wiich contains a rich fund of political knowledge. 
7 Germany, Holland, and all the Low Countries, ſeveral ſtates in Italy, the kings 
dam of Spain, with the vait empires of Mexico and Peru in South America, were, 
at the time oi the Reformation, governed by Charles V. of the houſe of Aultria : ter- 
"ares which, though exceeding in riches and extent the moſt powerful empires of an- 
tauity, did not gratify the ambition of that monarch ; and his whole reign was 2 
ſcene of hoRility againſt his neighbours. One of his ſucceſſors, the late empreſs queen, 
«1% the repreſentative of that tainily, was, however, upon the death of her father, 
not only {tripped of her dominions, but reduced fo low as to be in the want of neceſſa- 
es; and contributions were actually raiſed for her in Great Britain, whoſe king, 
George II. engaged in her caule, and at the expence ol this uation reinſtated her up- 
en the Imperial throne, 
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Of all the kingdoms of Europe, Great Britain, for a long time, ep. 
joy ed the greateſt degree of profperity and glory, She ought, therefore 
to have been the more attentive to preſerve ſo brilliant an exiſtence, A 
great empire cannot be continued in a happy fituation, but by wiſdom and 
moirrarion. The unhappy conteſt of Great Britain with the American 
colonies, through the folly, arrogance, or arbitrary deſigns of her then 
miniſters of ſtate, has plunged her into the greateſt difficulties ; her na. 
tional debt has deen augmented to a prodigious height; her taxcs greatly 
increaſed, and her trade diminiſhed. Happy will it be, it the preſent 
peace with America, and with the European powers with whom ſhe haz 
been involved in war, in conſequence of her ever to be lamented conteſt 
with the colonies, ſhould again reſtore her to her former proſperity and 
tranquillity, 8 


* 


CT A KI: I, : 
OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION, 


EITY 1s an awful object, and has ever rouſed the attention of 

mankind : but they being incapable of elevating their ideas to all 
the ſublimity of his perfections, have too often b:ought down his per- 
feckions to the level of their own ideas. This is more pas ticularly true 
with regard to thoſe nations whoſe religion had no other foundation bur 
the natural jeelings, and wore often the irregular paſſions, of the human 
heart, and who had receive! no aht dom heaven reſpecting this import- 
ant object. In deducing the hiftory of religion, theretore, we muſt make 
the ſame diſtinction, which we hive hitherto obſerved, in tracing the pro- 
greſs of arts, ſciences, and of civilization among mankind, We mutt fe- 
parate what is human from what is divine, what had its origin from par- 
ricular revelations, from what is the effect of general laws, and of the un- 
aſſiſted operations of the human mind. 

Agreeably to this diſtinction, we find, that in the firſt ages of the world, 
the religion of the eaſtern nations was pure and luminous. It aroſe from a 
divine ſource, and was not then disfigured by human fancies or caprice, 
In time, however, theſe began to have their influence; the ray of tiadi. 
tion was obſcured, and among thoſe tribes which ſeparated at the greate! 
diſtance, and in the ſmalleſt numbers, from the more improved ſocictics of 
men, it was altogether obliterated, 

In this fituarion a particular people were ſelected by God himſelf, to 
be the depoſitories of his law and worſhip ; bur the reſt of mankind were 
left to form hy potheſes upon theſe ſubjects, which were more or leſs per- 
fect according to an infinity of circumſtances, which cannot properly be 
reduced under any general heads, | 

The moſt common religion of antiquity, that which prevailed the long- 
eſt, and extended the wideſt, was Por.YTHEISM, or the doctrine of a plu- 
rality of gods. The rage of ſyſtem, the ambition of reducing all the 
phenomena of the moral world to a few general principles, has occaſioned 
manv imperfect accounts, both of the origin and nature of this ſpecies ot 
worſhip. For without entering into a minute detail, it is impoſſible to giv? 
an adequate idea- of the ſubject; and what is ſaid upon it in general, mult 
always be hable to many exceptions. 

One thing, however, may be obſerved, that the polytheiſm of the an- 
clients ſeems neither to have been the fruit of philoſophical ſpeculations, 
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nor of disfigured traditions, concerning the nature of the divinity. It 
ſeems to have ariſen during the rudeſt ages of ſociety, while the rational 


powers were feeble, an! while mankind were under the tyranny of ima- 


gigation and paſſion. It was built therefore ſolely upon ſentiment; as 
each tribe of men had their horoes, fo likewiſe they had their gods. 
Thoſe heroes who led them forth to the combat, who preſided in their coun- 
cils, whoſe image was engraved on their fancy, whoſe exploits were im- 
printed on their memory, Even after denth enjoyed an exiſtenee in the 
imagination of their follower», The force of blood, of triendſhip, ot 
affection, among rude nations, is what we cannot eaſily conceive ; but the 
power of imagination over th ſenſes is what all men have in ſome degree 
experienced, Combine theſe two canſes, and it will not appear ſtrange 
that the image of departed heroes ſhould have been ſeen by their compa- 
nions, animating the battle, raking vengeance on their enemies, and 
pertorming in a word, the fame tunctions which they performed when 
alive. An appearance ſo unnatural would not excite terror among men 
unacquainted with evil ſpirits, and who had not learned to fear any 
thing but their enemies. On the contrary, it conſirmed their courage, 
flattered their vanity, and the teſtimony of thoſe who had ſeen it, ſup- 
ported by the extreme credulity and romantic caſt of thoſe who had not, 
gained an univerſal afſent among all the members of their foctety. A 
imall deyree-ot reflection, however, would be ſufficient to convince them. 
that, as their own heroes exiſted after death, it might likewiſe be the 
cafe of thoſe of their enemies. Two orders of gods, therefore, would 
be ciabliſhed, the propitious and the hoſtile ; the gods who were to be 
loved, and thoſe who were to be feared. But time, which wears off the 
impreſſions of tradition, the trequent invalions by which the nations of 
antiquity were ravaged, deſolated or tranſplanted, made them loſe the 
names, and confound the characters of thoſe two orders of divinities, and 
torm various ſyſtems of religion, which though warped by a thouſand 
Particular circumilances, gave no ſmall indications of their firſt texture 
and original materials. For in general the gods of the ancients gave 
avundant proof of human infirmitv, 1 hey were ſubject to all the paſe 
hons of men; they partook even of their partial affections, and iy many 
initznces {covered their preterence of one race or nation to all others, 
They did not eat and drink the fame ſubſtances with men; but they lived 
on nectar and ambroſia; they had a particular pleaſure in ſmelling the 
ſteam of the ſacriñces, and they made love with a ferocity unknown in 
no!thern climates. The rites by which they were worſhipped, naturally 
refulted from their character. The moſt enlightened among the Greeks, 
entertained nearly the ſame notions of gods and religion, with thoſe that 
are to be met with in the poems of Hefied and Homer; and Anaxagoras, 
ele flouriſhed B. C. 430 years, was the firſt, even in Greece, that pub« 
liely announced the exiilence of one Creator and Governor of the 
7 
It muſt. be obſerved, however, that the religion of the ancients was 
not much connected, either with their private behaviour, or with their 
e It we except a few fanatical focieties, whoſe 
3 + not al 2 our plan, the greater part of mankind were 
Vp e Frag = in e principles. They had their own gods who 
eee em; their neighbours, they imagined, alſo had theirs ; 
as room enough in the univerſe for b th to live together in 
without interfering or joſtling with one another, 
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"hc introd Aion of Chriſtianity, by inculcating the unity of God, tv 
announcing the purity of his character, and Dy explaining the ſervice he 
requiſed ot men, produced a total alteration in their religious ſentimen- 
and belief. But this is nor the place for handling this fublime ſubject, . 
1s ſufficient to obſerve bete, that a religion, which was founded oy the 
unity of the Deny, which admitted of no aſſociation with falſe god:, mul 
either be altogether deſtroyed, or become the prevailing belief of man. 
kind. The latter was the caſe, Chriilianity made its way among the 
civilized part of mankind, by the ſub imity ot its du. ines and precepts ; 
it required not the aid of human power ; it ſuttained itſelf by the try't 
and wiſdom by which it was char.cterited, But in time it became corrun:. 
ed by the introduction of worldly maxims, ot maxims very inconſiſtent 
with the precepts of its divine author, and by the ambition of the clergy ; 
which at length occatoned the elevation, and exorbitant claims of the 
bihop of Rome. 

The management of whatever related to the church being naturally 
conferred on tho'e who had eftabliſhed it, firſt occationed the elevation ar? 
then the domination of the clergy, and atterwards of the biſhop of Rome, 
over all the members of the Chriſtian world, Ir is impoſſible to de'cribe, 
within our narrow limits, all the concomitant cauſes, ſome of which were 
extremely delicate, by which this ſpecies of univerſal monarchy was et 
tabliſned. The biſhops of Rome, by being removed from the contro! 
af the Roman emperors, then refiding in Conſtantinople ; by horcax- 
ing with little variation, the religious ceremonies and rites eſtabliſhed 
among the heathen world, and otherwiſe working on the credulous minds 
of barbarians, by whom that empire began to be difmembered; and by 
arailing themſelves of every circumſtance which fortune threw in their 
way, ſlowly crected the fabric of their antichriſtian power, at firit an ob- 
ject of venerationg. and afterwardz of terror, to all temporal Princes. 
The cauſes of its happy diflolution are more palpable, and operated with 
greater activity. The moſt eflicacious was.the rapid improvement of arts, 

overnment, and commerce, which, atter many ages uf barbartty, made 
its way into Europe. The ſcandalous lives of thoſe who called them- 
fclves the“ minijiers of Jeſus Chriſt,” their ignorance and tyrannr, 
the deſire natural to ſovereigas of delivering themſelves from a foreign 
yoke, the opportunity <> applying to national objects, the immenſe 
wealth which had been diverted to the ſervice of the church in every 
kingdom of Europe, conſpired with the ardour of the firft reformers, 
and haſtened the prog: is of the reformation, The unreaſonableneſs & 
the claims of the church of Rome was demonttrated ; many of their coc- 
trines were proved to be equally unſeriptural and irrational; and ſome of 
their ablurd mummeries and ſuperſtitions were ezpoſed buth by argu— 
ment and ridicule. The ſervices of the reformers in this reſp2a gite 
them a juſt claim to our veneration ; but, involved as they had themlelve 
been in the darkneſs of ſuperſtition, it was not to be expected that they 
mould be able wholly to free themſelves from errors; they ſtill rerainel 
an attachment to {ome abfurd docttines, and preſerved too much of the 
:ntolerant ſpirit of the church from which they had ſeparated themſelves 
With all their defects, they are entitled to our admiration and eſteem; 
and the reformation began by Luther in Germany in the year 15!" 
and which took place in England A. D. 15 24, was an event highly tavour- 
able to the civil, as well as to the religious rights of mankind. ; 
We ſhall nzw proceed to the main part of our work, beginning wich 
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UROPE, though the leaſt extenſive quarter of the globe, contaĩn- 
k ing only about 4,456,005 ſquare miles, whereas the habitable parts 
3 world in the other quarters, arc eſtimared at 36,666, 806 ſquare 
miles, is in many reſpects thnt which moſt deſerves our attention. 
There the human mind has made the greateſt progreſs towards its im- 
provement; and there the arts, whether of utility or ornament, the ſei- 
| ences, both military and civil, have been carried to the greateſt perfec- 
tion. If we except the earhett ages of the world, it 18 ih Europe that we 
end the grcateſt variety of character, government, and manners, and 
from whence we draw the greateſt number of facts and memorials, either 
for our entertainment or inſtruction. ; 

Geography diicovers to us two circumſtances with regard to Europe, 
which perhaps bave hada conſiderable tendency in giving it the ſuperiority 
orer the reſt of the world. Firſt, the happy temperature of its climate, 
no part of it lying within the torrid zone; and fecondly, the great va— 
riety of its ſurluce. The effect of a moderate elimue, both on plants and 
animals, is well known from experience. The immenſe number of moun- 
tains, rivers, ſeas, &c. which divide the different countries of Europe 
from one another, is likewiſe extremely commodious for its inhabitants. 
Theſe natural boundaries check the progreſs of conqueſt or defpotiſm, 
which has always been fo rapid in the extenhve plains of Africa and the 
Faſt : the ſeas and rivers facilitate the intercourle and commerce between 
different nations ; and even the barren rocks and mountains are more ta— 
vourable for exciting human induſtry and inven'10n, than the natural un- 
ſolicited luxuriancy of more fertile ſoils. There is no part of Europe ſo 
diverſified in its ſurface, fo interrupted by natural boundaries or divitions, 
as Greece : and we have feen thut it was there the human mind began to 
know and to avail itfelt of its ſtrength, and that muny of the arts, ſub. 
ſervient to utility or pleaſure, were invented, or at leaſt greatly improved. 
What Greece theretore is with regard to Europe, Europe itſelf is with re— 
gard to the reſt of the globe. The analogy may even be carried farther, 
and it is worth while to attend to it. As ancient Greece (fr we do not ſpeak 
of Greece as it is at preſent, under the domination of Turks and unnatural 
tyranny of Barbarians) was diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt of Europe for 
the equity of its laws, and the freedom of its political conſtitution; . fo has 
Europe in general been remarkable for ſmaller deviations, at leaſt, from 
the laws of nature and equality, than have been admitted in other quar- 
ters of the world, Though molt of the European governments are mo— 
narclucal, we may diſcover, on due examination, that there are a thou» 
ſand little ſprings, which check the force, and ſoften the rigour of mo- 
narchy in Europe, that do not exiſt any where elſe. In proportion to the 
number and force of theſe checks, the monarchics of Europe, ſich as 
Ruftta, France, Spain, and Denmark, differ from one another. Beitdes 
monarchies, in which one man bears the chief ſway, there are in Europe, 
@eocracies or governments of the nobles, and democracies or govern— 
ments of the people. Venice is an example of the former; Holland, and 
Ione ſtates of ] taly and Switzerland, afford examples of the latter, 
here are, likewiſe, mixed governments, which cannot be aſſigned to anv 
e claſs. Great Britain, which partakes of all the three, is t! t 

. , ch partakes of a e three, is the mot 
Engular inftance of this kind we are acquainted with, The other mixed 
punts ot Europe are compoſ:d only of two of the fimple forme, 
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ſuch as Poland, ſeveral ſtates of Italy, &c. all which ſhall be explay 

at length in their proper places. | 
The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every part of Eur 
except Turkey; but from the various capacities of the human min 
and the different lights in which ſpeculative opinions are apt to appe:fi 
when viewed by perſons of difterent educations and paſſions, that reliz 
is divided into a number of different ſects, but which may be comp 
hended under three general denominations ; 1it, The Greek churg 
2d, Popery : and zd, Proteſtantiſm: which laſt is again divided into! 
theraniſm and Calviniſm, fo called from Luther and Calvin, the two d 
tinguiſhed reformers of the 16th century. 
The languages of Europe are derived from the ſix following : lf 


Greek, Latin, Teutonic or old German, the Celtic, Sclavonic, and God 


GRAND DIVISIONS OF EUROPE. 

HIS grand diviſion of the earth is fituated between the 1oth der 

weſt, and the 65th degree caſt longitude from London; and! 
tiveen the 36th and 72d degree of north latitude. It is bounded on 
north, by the Frozen Ocean; on the caſt, by Afia ; on the ſouth, yt 
Mediterranean Sea, which divides it from Africa; and on the weſt, br 
Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America: being 3000 miles lax 
from Cape St. Vincent in the weſt, to the mouth of the river Ob) inn 
north-eait ; and 2500 broad from north to ſouth, from the north Cape! 
Norway to Cape Cayha or Metapur in the Morea, the moſt fouthernyn 
montory in Europe. It contains the following kingdoms and ſtates, 
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Excluſive of the Britiſh iſles, before mentioned, Europe contains the fol- 


Eur — Iands. Uo Bic | owns 19Subjeat 75 tof 
1 mini re ö . 
* , Northern (Leck | hee {Denmark | 
reli Zealand, Funen, Alſen, Falſter, Lang- ON 
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+45 | modern Greece, 
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in the Atlantic Oceas ; ; 2d, Norway; 
his German territories, 


iniſts, ! 
im K 


Shall, according to my plan, begin this account of his Daniſh Ma- 
jelly's dominions with the moſt northerly ituations, and divide them 
into four parts: iſt, Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Iceland, and the itlands 
3d, Denmark Proper ; and athy 


The dimenſions of theſe countries may be ſeen in the following table, 


iniſte & ? 
nerans | Square 
Denmark. MI 
4 
1 North jutland, 75 • 
0 South Jutland, 1 
Oper. : or Slefwick, n 
1 7 
| . 3 Zealand, 1.935 
8 | Funen, 768 
. 3-2 | Falter and I | 
= 3 4 Langland, | 7 
3 2 Femeren, 50 
£5 | Allen, 54 
Nona, 39 
3 Bornholm, 160 
| u the North Seas, Iceland land, 46,0c0 
Norway, 7 1,400 
13 Daniſh Lapland, 26,400, 
1 eltphalia, Oldenburg, 1260 
Wer Saxony, Stormar, 100 
| Daniſh Holſtein! — 


Total 163,04! 


| 


[Wyburg. 


{Corex-] N. Lat. c5—41 


Chief Cities. 


Sleſwick, 


HAGEN, J E. Lon. 12— 50 
Odenſec. | 
ſ 3 

LNaxkan 

Borge. 

Sonderborge. 

Stege. 

Roltcomby, 

Skalholt. 

Bergen. 

Wardhuys. 

Oldenburg, 

Gluckitact, 


ebruary 15 
Farb, Sept, 3. 7783. 


Minorca was taken from Spain by General Stanhope 1 708, and confirmed to Great 
man by the Treaty of Utrecht 1713, but was beficged and taken by ih- Spani 
, 1782, and confirtagd ts them by the depuitive "Treaty of Peace, 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and the fiſh and fowl are ſauid to forfike the coaſt in winter. The Rufans 


are very light and nimble of foot, and can alſo uſe their hands with much 
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The reader may perceive, that in the preceding table no calculation i 
made of the dimenhons of Eatt and Weſt Greenland; becauſe, in fact, 
they are not yet known, or known very imperfectly : we ſhall proceed tg 
ive the lateft accounts of them, and trom the beſt authorities that hare 
come to our hands. | 


EAST Ax D WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, ax 
THE ISLANDS IS TE ArLAN TIC OctAN, 


EAST GREENLAND. 


HF moſt northerly part of his Damſh majeſty's dominions ; or, 

as others call it, New Greenland, and the country of Spitzbergen, 
lies between 9 and 20 deg. E. long. and 76 and 81 deg. N. lat. accord- 
ing to Captain Phipps's obſervations in his Voyage 1773. Though it i 
now claimed by Denmark, it certainly was difcovered by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby in 1553 ; and is ſuppeſed to be a continuation of Old Green- 
land. It obtained the name of Spitzbergen from the height and rao: 
gedneſs of its rocks. Few animals or vegetables are to be found here, 
of Archangel have formed within the laſt 30 years, ſettlements for huntigz 
in ſeveral places of the iſfland of Spitzbergen. Ihe Aurora Borealis aud 
the northern hghts reflected from the ſnow, enable them to purſue thechace 
during the long winter's night that reigus in thoſe gloomy regions, 2nd 
they take a great number ot ſea- lions, winch ſerve them for food. There 
is a whale-fiſhery, chiefly proſecuted by the Putch and ſome Eritiſh 1 efſels 
on its coaſt, It likewiſe contains two harbours; one called South Haren, 
and the other Maurice Bay; but the inland parts are uninhabited. 


WEST. GREENLAND 
TES between the meridian of London, and 59 deg. W. long. aud 
between 60 and 76 dev. N. lat. 

INHABSITANTS.] By the lateſt accounts from the miflioniarics employ: 
ed for the converſion of the Greenlanders, their whole number docs not 
amount to above 957 ſtated inhabitants: Mr. Crantz, however, thinks 
the roving ſouthlanders of Greenland may mmount to about 7000, T here 
is a great reſemblance between the aſpect, manners, and drets of thoſe 
natives, and the Eſquimaux Americans, from whom they nuturally dit- 
fer but little, even after all the pains which the Dariſh and German ml 
fionaries have taken to convert aud civiize them. They are low of [t4- 
ture, few exceeding five feet in height, and the generality are not fo tall. 
The hair of their heads is long, ſtraight, and of a black colour; but, the; 
have ſeldom any beards, becauſe it is their couſtant practice to root them 
out. They have high breaſts and broad ſhoulders, eſpecially the wome!, 
who are obliged to carry great burdens from their younger years. Tis 


{kill and dexterity. They are not very lively in their tempers, but they att 
good humoured, friendly, and unconcerned about futurtty. Their mot 
agreeable food is the fleth of rein-deer ; but that is now ſcarce among 
them, and their beſt provifions are fiſh, ſeals, and ſeu-fowl. Thel 
drink is clear water, which ſtands in the houſe in a great copper veſſel, d 
in a wooden tub, which is very neatly made by them, ornamented wit 
ſiſh-bones and. rings, and provided with a peter ladle or dipping - 
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The men make their hunting and fiſhing implements, and prepare the 
wood-work of their boats ; and the women cover them with ſkins. The 
men hunt and fiſh, but when they have towed their booty to land, they 
trouble themſelves no farther about it; nay, it would be 8 be- 
neath their dignity only draw the ſe: 1 up upon the ſhore. The uo- 
men are the butchers and cooks, and allo the curriers to dreſs the pelts, 
and make cloaths, ſhoes, and boots, out of them; ſo that they are like- 
„ AND wiſe both ſhoemakers and taylors. The women allo build and repair the 
houſes and tents, fo far as relates to the maſonry, the men doing only the 

carpenters work. They live in huts during their winter, w hich is inere- 
dibly ſevere; ; but Mr. Crantz, * ho has given us the luteſt and bet ACs 


15; Or, counts of this country, ſays, that in their! longeſt ſummer days it is ſo hot 
veroen, WY chat the inhabitants are obliged to throw off their ſummer garments. They 
owned have no trade, though the: y have a molt unproveablc fithery upon their 
oh ith coaſts ; but they employ all the vear either in fiſhing or hunting, in which 
; Sud they are very dextrous, pa rticularly in catching and killing fe als, 
Green Cr ros! TIES ] The taking of whales in the {eas of Greenland, among 
nd rave the fields of ice that have been increaſing for ages, is one of the greats 
d here curioſities in nature. Theſe ee or pieves of ice, are frequently more 
Luan than a mile in length, and upwards of 100 feet in thacknets ; and whey 
unto they are put in motion by a ſtorm, nothing can be more terrible; the 
alis = Dutch had 13 ſhips cruthed to pieces by them in one ſeaſon. 
hechace There are ſeveral kinds of whaies in Greenland ; ſome white, and others 
ns, and black. The black ſort, the grand bay whale, is in moſt eſteem, on ac- 
There count of his bulk, ana the great quamity of fat or blubber he affords, 
\\efſels which turns to oil. His tongue is about 18 teet lons, incloſed in long 
Haren, pieces of what we call whalebone, which are covered with a kind of hair 


like horſe-hair; and on each fide of his tongue art 250 pieces of this 
whalebone. As to the bones of his body they are as hard as an ox's 
bones, and of no uſe, There are no teeth in his mouth; and he is uſu- 
ally between 60 and 80 feet long; very thick about the head, but grows 
ieſs from thence to the tail. 

When the ſeamen ſec a Whale ſpout, the word is imneckiately given, 
fail, fall, when every one haſtens trom the flup to his boat; fix or eight 
men being appointed to a boat, and tour or five beats utlially belong te 
one {11p. 

When they come near the whale, the harpooner ſtrikes him with his 
harpoon (a barbed Cart), and the monſter, ſinding himſelt wounded, runs 
ſwittly down into the deep, and would carry the boat along with him i: 
fley did nut give him hae talt enough: aud to prevent che Pas of the 
boat taking fire by the violent rubbing. ot the rope on the ſide of it, one wet 
it conſtantly with a mop. After the w. halc has run foie hundred fathoms 
deep, he is forced to come up for air, When he makes iuch aternblc nous 
with his tpouting, that ſome have compared it to the firing of cannon, As 
ſoon as he appears on the ſurface of the water, fomc of t be bar pooners iz 
another harpoon in him, whercupon he plunges again ito the deep; and 
When he comes up a ſecond time, they pierce him with ſncars in the vital 
t they ae parts till he ſpouts out ſticams of blood jaſtead of w atar, beating the 
heir mon Waves with his tail and fins till the ſea 13 all in a foam, the boats coutinu- 
ce among ing to follow him ſome leagues, till he has loft his firenz2th ; and when be 
1. 1 18 dying he turns himſelf upon his back, and is drawn on ſhore, or to the 
veſſel. 0 ttup, it they be at a diſtance from the land. There they cut him i: 
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ted with and by boiling the blubber extract the oil, if they have convenicnces 
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en ſhore ; otherwiſe they barrel up the pieces, and bring them home; 
but nothing can ſmell ſtronger than theſe ups do. Every fiſh is compu. 
ed to yield between 60 and 100 barrels of oil, of the value of zl. or :1, 4 
barrel. Though the Danes claim the country of Eaſt and Weſt Green. 
land, where theſe whales are taken, the Dutch have in a manner mono 
polized this fiſhery. Of late the Engliſh have alſo been very ſucceſstal 
UL it. - 


ICELAND. 


HIS iſland, which receives its name from the great maſſes of ice 
that are feen near it, hes between 63 and 67 deg. N. lat. and be- 
tween 11 and 27 deg, W. long. It extends four hundred miles in length, 
and an hundred and fixty in breadth, containing about 46000 ſquare 


miles, In April, 1783, the inhabitants of Iceland obſerved ſomething 


riſen and flaming in the fea, to the ſouth of Grinbourgh, a: eight miles 


giſtant from the rocks des Oiſcaux, which afterwards was found to be 1 
new iſland. The fact is authentic, but its dimenfions and ſituation are 
not well aſcertained. The information brought by the laſt ſhip from 
thence, was, that the illand was ſtill increaſing, and that great quanti- 
ties of fire iſſued from two of its eminences. 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MaxNFrs, AND CusToms.] It ap- 
pears that a-Norwegian colony, among which there were many Swedes, 
ſettled in Iceland in the ninth century. They found there inhabitams 

ho were Chriſtians, and whom they called Papas. It is ſaid, that the 


Norwegians alſo found among them Iriſh books, bells, and crofiers : and 


it is conjectured, that the people who were there, when the Norwegians 
arrived in the iſland, originally came from England and Ireland. Tue 
inhabitants long retained their freedom; but they were at laſt obliged to 
ſubmit to the kings of Norwiy, and afterwards became ſubject, together 


with Norway, to the kings of Denmark. They were at firſt governcdby 


un. admiral, who was fent there every year to make the neceflary reguiz- 
tions: but that mode has now been changed for many years, and a gover— 
nor appointed who is ſtyled $:;/;/ummmmanny, and who conſtantly reſides in 
the country. 

The number of the inhabitants of Iceland is computed at about 60,000, 
which is by no means adequate to the extent of rhe country, It has been 
much more populous in former times, but great numbers have been de— 
ſtroyed by contagious diſeaſes. The plague carried off many thoufancs 
from 1402 to 1404. Many parts of Iceland have alfo been depopulated 
by famine : for though the Icclanders cannot in general be faid to be 1 
want of neceſſary food, yet the country has ſeveral times been viſited by 
great famines, Theſe have been chiefly occaſioned by the Greenland 
floating ice; which, when it comes in great quantities, prevents the grab 
from growing, and puts an entire ſtop to their tithing. The ſmall- pox has 
likewiſe been very fatal here; for in the years 1707 and 1768 that diſcae 
deitroyed 16,000 perſons, 

The Icelanders in general are middle-ſized, and well made, though 
not very ſtrong. They are an honeſt, well intentioned people, mode- 
rately induſtrious, and very faithful and obliging. Theft is f Idom heard 
of among them. They are much inclincd to hofpitality, and exereie it 
as far as their poverty will permit, Their chief employment is attending 


to fillyng, and the care of their cattle. Ou the coaſts, the men * 
the 
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me; their time in fiſhing both inter and ſummer ; and the women prepare the 
IPUt- fin, and few and ſpin. The men alſo prepare leather, work at ſeveral 
zl. a WH mechanic trades, and ſome few work in gold and filver. They likewiſe 
reen- manufacture a co#:fe kind of cloth, which they call Wazmial. They 
no- WF have an uncommonly firong attachment to their native country, and think 
eſsful W themielrcs no where elſe ſy happy. An Icelander, therefore, ſeidom ſet— 


tles in Copenhagen, though the moſt advantageous conditions ſhould be 
offered him. Their diſpofitions are feiio''s, and they are much inclined 
to religion. They never pats a river, or any other dingerous place, with= 
out previouſly taking off their hats, aud Lupionng the divine protection: 


of ice and they are always than ful for their preſervation, when they have palied 


d be- ne danger. When they meet tog-ther, their chief paſtime conſiſts in 
ngth, reading their hiſtory. "The maſter ot the houſe begins, and the reſt con- 
quare nue in their turns when he is ted. They are famous for playing at 
thing WW c:icls ; and one of their paſtim:$K&6cufs iu reciting verſes. Sometimes 
miles Ja man and wonran take one ancther by the hand, and by turns fing ſtan» 
be a W 7:45, which arc a kind of dialogue, and in which the company occaſional- 
n are iy join iv chorus. The dre % t the Icelanderz is not elegant or orna— 
from mental, but is neat, cleoulv. gd ſuited to the climate, On their fingers 
vant» the women wear ſeveral gold, + Iver, or braſs rings. The poorer women 
W dreſs in the courſe cloth, caued wadmal, and always wear black: tboſe 

It 7" {We ho ar? in better circum/tances wear broad cloth, with ſilver ornaments, 
Sis Woilt, The houſes of the Icclanders are generally bad: in ſome places they 
an are built of drift wood, and in others they are raiſed of lava, with moſs, 
ar the Witufed between the lava. F heir roofs are covered with ſods laid over 
: and Fratters, or ſometimes over ribs of whales, which are both more durable 
eg1a's and more expenſive than wood. They have not even a chimney 1a their 
Tue Wkitcchens, but only lay their fuel on the earth, be:ween three ones; and 


ged to the imoke iſſues from a ſquare hole in the roof. Their food principally 


gether Feonliits of dried fiſt, four butter, which they conſider as a great dainty, 
ned hr milk mixed with water and whey, and a little meat. Bread is fo ſcarce 
begun ens them, that there is hardly any peafant who cats it above three or 
govete four months in the vear, 


3 . 
1 - 5 *-+ * * 

ndes! | REL1G10N,] The only religion tolerated in Iceland is the Lutheran, 

Ehe churches on the caſt, ſouth, and weſt quarters of the illand, are un— 


| | . 
a er the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Skalhol: the cp'tal of the Hande, and 
2 my Wi oſc of the north quarter are {ubject to the biſhop of Hovium. . The 
_— a» is divided iuto 184 pariſhes, of which 127 belong to the {ce O! Skule 
ulated : . — 2 to that of Hoolum. All the miners are natives 01 Iceland, 
o be iu . receive a yearly ſalary of four or tive hyndrec rix-dollaärs from the 
ned br Ang, exclullve of what they have from their congregations. | 
LANGUAGE, The language in Iceland is the fame as that formerly 
eenland guag \ 


f 
5 
7 


poken in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and has been prelerved fo 
Nac, that any Icclander underſtands their molt ancient traditional hiitge 


1 & 
1s. 


he gras 
pox has 
3 duicalc 


W -tAttING AND LEARNED MEN.] It is ſaid that poetry formerly 


'thouoh wunthed very much in Iceland: and we are iaformed that Kail Skalla- 
mode 3 en, Kormack, Ogmundſon, Gium Geirſon, aud Thorket Jarloa were 
i heard . dlenrated as great poets, But the art of writing was not much in uſe tit] ate 
- it er the year 10003 though the Runic characters were known in that country 
;erenle | BDCiore th a ; SAS 8 
ttending Nag at period, and moſt probably brought thither from Norway. 
employ er the reception of the Chriſtian religion, the Latin characters were 
| 4 - I 2U1; d 7 , : . 1 5 . % wy 
thei meatately adopted, as the Runic alphabet, which only conſiſts of ſixteen 


In letters, 


ME 
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letters was ſound inſufficient. The firſt Icelandic biſhop, Iſleif, found. 
ed a ſchool at Skalholt; and ſoon after they founded four other ſchool; 
| in which the youth were inſtructed in the Latin tongue, divinity, and 
q ſome parts of theoretic philoſophy. And fro:1 the introduction of the 
= Chriſtian religion here till the year 1264, when Iceland became ſubject 
; ( to Norway, it was one of the few countries in Europe, and the only one 


| 
| 
, 
| 
: 
- 
| 


in the North, wherein the ſciences were cultivated and held in eſteem, 

But this period of time ſeems to have produced more learned men in 

| Iceland, than any other period ſince. It appears from their ancient chro. 
| nicles, that they had confiderable knowledge in morality, philoſophy, na. 
tural hiſtory, and aſtronomy. Moſt of their works were written in the 

ith, r2th, 13th, and 14th centuries; and ſome of them have been 

printed. Mr. Banks, now Sir Joſeph Banks, preſented one hundred and 

fixty-two Icelandic manuſcrip:s to the Britiſh Muſeum. That gentleman 

„ viſited Iceland in 1772, accompanied by Dr. Solander, Dr. Van Troll, 
bi and Dr. Lind. Dr. Van Troil, who publiſhed an account of their voy. 
age, obſerves, that he found more knowledge among the lower clafs in 

\ Iceland, than is to be met with in moſt other places; that many of them 
could repeat the works of ſome of their poets by heart ; and that a peaſant 

wus ſeldom to be found, who, beſides being well inſtructed in the princi. 

4 ples of region, was not alſo acquainted with the hiſtory of his own coun- 
Fj try; which proceeds from the frequent reading of their traditional hiſto 
; ries, that being one of their principal amuſements, 
| John Areſon, biſhop of Hoolum, employed John Matthieffon, a natire 
of Sweden, in citabliſhing a printing-preſs in Iceland, about the yen 
1530; and the firit book printed by him there was the Breviarium Nidare- 
fienſe. He alſo printed an ecclchaftical manual, Luther's catechiſm, and 
other books of that kind, The Icelandic code of laws appeared in 157%, 
and the Icelandic Bible in 1584. A new privileged printing-office has 
lately been eftabliſhed at Hrappſey in this iſland, and at whieh fever 
valuable books have been printed. 
MonunTAINS, VOLCANOES, AND NATURAL CURIOSITIE5S.] Thougi 

this itland is htuated fo far to the north, earthquakes and volcanoes alt 
more known than in many countries in much warmer climates. The to: 
mer have ſeveral times laid the country almoſt deſolate, particularly in tie 
years 1734, 1752, and 1755, when fiery eruptions broke out of the earl, 
and produced very fatal conſequences. Many of the ſnowy mountains 

+ have alſo gradually become volcanoes. One of theſe burning mountalns 
Heckla, is the belt known, eſpecially to foreigners, This mountain | (+ 
tuated in the ſouthern part of the iſland, about four miles from the let 
coait, and is divided inro three points at the top, the higheſt of which! 
that in the middle; and which is computed to be above 5500 feet hight 
than the ſea. This mountain has frequently ſent forth flames, and att 
rent of burning matter. Its eruptions were particularly dreadful in 1695 
when they occationed terrible devaſtations, the aſhes being throwin 3 
round the iſlund to the diſtance of 180 Engliſh miles. The laſt erupt” 0 
mount Heckla happened in 1766. It began on the 5th of April, and com 

A nacd to the th of September following. Flames proceeded alſo from u 
December ;771, and 1772 ; but no eruptions of lava, 
Bur amongſt all the curiofitics io. Iceland, nothing is more worry > 
attention than the hot ſpouting watcr-{prings with which this 1 
abounde. The hot ſprings at Aix-la-Chapelle, Carlſbad, Bath, à For 
Switzerland, and ſeveral others ſound in Italy, are conſidered às ver) © Bm 
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markable : but, excepting in the laſt mentioned country, the water no 
here becomes ſo hot as to boil ; nor is it any where known to be thrown 
ſo high, as the hot ſpouting water-ſprings in Iceland. All thoſe water 
| works that have been contrived with ſo much art, and at ſo enormous an 
expence, cannot by any means be compared with theſe, The water-works 
at St. Cloud, which are thought the greateſt among all the French water= 
works, caſt up a thin column eighty feet into the air: while ſome ſprings 
in Iceland ſpout columns of water, of ſeveral feet in thickneſs, to the 
height of many fathoms ; and, as many affirm, of ſeveral hundred feet, 
F Theſe ſprings are of unequal degrees of heat. From ſome, the water 
flows gently as from other ſprings, and it is then called a bath: from 
| others, it ſpouts boiling water with a great noiſe, and it is then called a 
E kettle. Though the degree-of heat is unequal, yet Dr. Van Troll ſays, 
that he does not remember ever to have obſerved it under 188 of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer. At Geyſer, Reeyhum, and Laugarvatn, he found 
it at 212; and in the laſt place, in the ground, at a little hot current of 
: water, 213 degrees. Ir is very common for ſome of the ſpouting- ſprings 
to ceaſe, and others to riſe up in their ſtead, Frequent earthquakes, and 
W ſubterranean noiſes, heard ar the time, cauſe great terror to the people 
& who live in the neighbourhood. In ſeveral of theſe hot ſprings, the inha- 
bitants who live near them boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot into 
2 which the fleſh is put in cold water, in the water of the ſpring. They alſo 
& bathe in the rivulets that run from them, which, by degrees, become 
luke warm, or are cooled by their being mixed with rivulets of cold wa- 
ter. The cows that drink of theſe ſprings are ſa'd to yield an extraordi— 
H nary quantity of milk, and it is lixewife eſteemed very wholeſome when 
drank by the human ſpecies. 

S The largeſt of all the ſpouting-ſprings in Iceland is called Geyſer, It 
is about two days journey from Heckla, and not far from Skalholt, In 
approaching towards it, a loud roaring noiſe is heard, like the ruſhing of 
a torrent, precipitating itſelf from ſtupendous rocks, The water here 
( pours ſeveral times a day, but always by ſtarts, and after certain intervals. 
Some travellers have affirmed that it ſpouts to the height of ſixty fa- 


Wthoms. The water is thrown up much higher at ſome times than at 
7 


I 


+ 
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Wobers ; when Dr. Van Troil was there, the utmoſt height to which it 
mounted was computed to be 92 fect. 


W Biſaltine pillars are likewiſe very common in Iceland, which are ſup- 
poſed to have been produced by ſubtcrraneous fires. The lower fort of 
people imagine theſe pillars to have been piled upon one anther by gi- 
ats, who made ufe of ſupernatural force to effect it. They have gene- 
ly from three to ſeven ſides, and are from four to ſeven te-t in thick- 
eis, and from twelve to ſixtcen yards in length, without any horizontal 
ions. In ſome places, they are only ſeen here and there among the 
rain the mountains: but, in ſome other places, they extend two or three 
Pies in length without interruption. 
bere are immenſe maſſes of ice, by which every year great da- 
gets done to this country, and which affect the climate of it; they 


8 3 commonly with a N. W. or N. N. W. wind from Greenland. 


* 5 field- ice is of two or three fathoms thickneſs, is ſeparated by the winds, 
. leſs dreaded than the rock or mountain ice, which is often ſeen fifty 


this 11/1 e more feet above water, awd is at leaſt nine times the {ame depth below 

Bath, er. Theſe prodigious males of ice are frequently left in ſhoal water, 

as ver\ " xed, as it were, to the ground, and in that Rate remain many monthe, 
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nay, it is ſaid, even years undiſſolved, chilling all the ambient Part 
of the atmoſphere tor many miles ound. When many ſuch lofty and 
bulky maſſes of ice are floating togetker, the wood that is often Erifted 
along between then, is ſo much chated, and prifſ-d with ſuch violency 
together, that it takes fire: which rei w has occaſioned fabulou 
accounts of the ice being in flames. The ice cauſed fo violent a cold in 
1753, and 1754, that horſes and ſheep dioppe? down dead on account gf 
it, as well as for want of food: hories were obſeried to feed upon dead 
cattle, and the ſheep to cat ot each other's wool. A number ot bean 
arrive yearly with the ice, which commit great ravages, particuluh 
among the theep. ' he Icelanders atiempt to deſtroy theſe int rudern a 
ſoon as they ger fight of them; and ſometimes they aflen ble together, 
and drive them back to the ice, with which they often float off 1gain, For 
want of fire-arms, they are obliged to make uſe of {pears on theſe occa. 
ſions The government encouages the natives to de ſtroy theſe animals, 
by paying a premium of ten dollars for every bear that is killed, Thal 
ſkins are alſo purchaſed for the King, and ate not allowed to be fold ig 
any other perſon. 

It is extraordinary that no wood grows ſucceſsfully in Ireland ; nay, 
there are very few trees to be wund on the Whole Hand, though thei 
are certain proofs that wood formerly grew there in great abundance. 
Nor can corn be cultivated here to auy advantage; though cabbage 
partley, turnips, and pe. s, muy be met with in Are or ix garden, 
which are ſaid to be all that are in the whole iſland. 

TR4DE.,j The commerce of this illand is monopelized by a Dan 
company. The oil upon the lea-couſts is tolcrebly good for paſture: 
and though there 1s not any conſiderable town in the whole iſland, ite 
Icelanders have ſeveral frequented ports. Their exports comti ſt of driel 
tih, ſalted murton and lamb, beui, butter, tallow, train-oil, coarle 
wooll-n-cloth, flockings, gloves, ra'v wool, ſheep-tkins, lamb-ſkins, 
fox-furs of varizus colours, eider-down, and feath'rs, H heir import 
conſiſt of timber, fithigg-hner, and hooks, tobacco, bread, borſe-ſhors, 
brandy, wine, kalt, liacp, and a little fiik; exclufive of ſome neceſſ- 
Ties and iupert! dities lor the more wealthy. 

SreEN Cu, AND REVENUE. J As Iceland affords no bait for avaric 
or ambition, ue inhabitants de pend entirely upon his Daniſh majeſiy“ 
protection; and the revenue he araws from the country amounts 
about 30,00 crohus à Year, 


IHE FARO os FERRO ISLANDS, 


O called from their lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants ferryiny 
kJ from one ifland o another. They are about 24 in number, and | Ie 
between G61 and £ 6s deg. W. long. from London. The ſpace of this celui 
tet extends al our 00 miles! in len) th and 40 in breadth, zoo miles to the 
Welte. rd of Norway; having 8! netland and the Orkn:t ys on the ſouth⸗ 
euſt, and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and north weſt. Ibe 
trade aud income of the inhabitants, ho may be about 3000 or 400) 
aud little or nothing to the revenues of Deumark. 


N00 NF. 


Nauf, FOUNDARIES, H E natural fignification of Norway ; 
4 0 T. XT E N Te} the {\ 01 FIDEru*TVAYe Ir 1 18 bounded ON 1 
ſoutch b. the entrance into the Baltic called the Scaggerac, Ol Categate! 
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part en the weſt and north by the northern ocean; and on the eaſt it is di- 
y and W vided from Sweden by a long ridge of mountains, called at different paris 
ritted be different names; as Fillefield, Dofr- field, Rundfield, and Dourtield. 
olence 45 The reader may confult the table of dimenhons in Denmark for its cx- 
lou WH tent; but it is a country to little known to the reſt of Europe, that it is 
old in WF dimcult ro fix its dimenſions with Frocifion. 

* oi Cii1vare.] The climite of Norway varjes according to its extent, 
1 dead 


bean 


| and iis pohtion towards the fea, At Bergen the wiwer 1 moderate, and 
uluh 


the ſ-a is practicable, The caſfern parts of Norway are commonly co- 
rered with in dé; and the cold generally ſets in about the middle of Oc» 
ders a 4 tober, with intenſe ſeverity, to the middle of April ; the waters being all 
getner, that whiſe frozen to 2 confiderable thi. kne's, In 1719, 7000 Swedes, 
Fot E: who were on their march to attack Drontheim, periſhed in the ſnow, on 


; OCCa. WE the mountains winch {eparare Sweden irum Norway; and their bodies 
b1mzls | were found in different poſtures. But even troſt and ſnow have their con» 
That veniencics, as they tacilitite the conveyance of goods by land. Ag to 
{old i9 the more northern parts of this country, c:lled Finwark, the cold is ſo 
W intenle, that they are but little kn« wo, At Bergen, the lorgeſt day con- 
3 035, WS fits of about ry hours, ad the ſhirteft of about lis. Toa tummer, the 
h thee inhabitants can read and write at midnight by the light of the ſky ; and 
ndance. *) in the moſt -ortherly parts, about mid{ummer, the fun is continually in 
abbage WS vi w. ln thoſe parts. however, in the middle of winter, there is only a 
"ar gens, faint ghmm ering of light at noon for ab out an hour and a half; owing 


io the reflection of the ſun's rays on the mountains. Nature, notwith— 


7 0 . 5 y . 2 9 0 
Danin WE ttinding, has been ſo kind to the Norwegians, that in the midſt of their 
palture: WT darkneſs, the ſkv is fo ſerene, and the moon and the aurora borealis ſo 


ind, 100 


* bricht, that they can carry on their fiſhery, and work at their ſeveral 
of dried 


traces in open air. 


„ coat The air is fo pure in ſome of the inland parts, that it has been ſaid the 

1b-ſkins, inhabitants live ſo long as to be tired of life, and cauſe themſelves to be 

import BE tranſported to a lefs ſalubrious air. Sudden thaws, and ſnow- falls, have 
ſe-{hors, however, ſometimes dreadtul effects, and deliroy whole villages, 

necefli- 5 Mo'grar.s.] Norway is reckon-d one of the moſt mountainous 

ME counities in the world; for it contains a chain of unequal mountains run— 

r ava ning trom ſonth to north: to paſs that of Hardanger, a man mult travel 

majelty's $} about ſeventy Eagliſli miles; and to paſs others, upwards of fifty. Do- 

une d frefield is counted the higheſt mountain, perhaps in Europe. The rivers 

nd cataracts which interſect thoſe dreadful precipices, and that ate paſſe 

g able only by tlighr tott-ring wooden budges, render travelling in this 

' 6-rroine i country very terrible and dangerous z though the government 1s at the 

7 and | E: expence of providing, at diff.1ent ſtages, houſes accommoduted with fire, 


5 light, and kuchen furniture. Detached from this vaſt chain, other im— 
meuſe mountains preſent themſelves all over Norway; ſome of them with 
be ſoub⸗ rf ot water on the top; and the whole forming a molt fürpriüng 
eſt. Ide ** cape. Phe acttwity of the natives in recovering their ſheep and 
or 4000 ; Route, when penned up, through a talſe ſtep, in one of thoſe rocks, is 
Wonderful. The owner directs himſelf to be lowered down from the top 
et the mountain, fitting on a eros ſtick, tied to the end of a long rope: 
* "1 when be arrives at the place, where the creature itunds, he tajtens it 
the ſame cord, and it is drawn up with bimſelf. The caverns that are 
obe met with in theſe mountains, are more wonderful than thoſe, per- 
Ibs, in any other part of the world, though lets liable to obſervation. 
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Categit Bc of them, called Dolſteen was, in 1-50, viſited by two clergymen ; 
N | | 


ao reported that they proceeded in it till they heard the fea daſhing 
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over their heads; that the paſſage was as wide and as high as an ordinary 


church, the ſides perpendicular, and the root vaulted : that they deſcente 
a flight of natural ſtairs; but wh-n they arrived at another, they dug 
not venture to proceed, but returned; and that they contumed two candle 
going and returning, 

FokesTs,] Ine chief wealth of Norway lies in its foreſts, which 
furniſh foreigners with maſts, beams, planks and boards: and ſerve be. 


fade for all domeſtic uſes ; particulorly the conſtruction of houſes, bridges, 


ſhips, and for charcoal to the tounderies, The chief timber grow no | 


here are fir and pine, elm, wth, yew, benrerd (a very curiovs woo), 
birch, beech, oak, elm or alder, juniper, the aſpin-tree, the como! or 
floe-tree, baſel, elder, and even ebony (under the mountains of Kojen), 
lime or linden-tree, and willows. The ſums which Norway receives tr 
timber are very conſiderable ; but the induftry of the iubabitants is great 
aſſiſted by the courſe of their rivers, and the fituation ot their !ake:; 
which afford them not only the conveniency already mentioned, of float. 
ing down their timber, but that of erefting ſaw-mills, for dividing that 
large beams into planks and deals. A tenth of all fawed timber belong; 
to his Daniſh majeſty, and forms no inconſiderable part ot his ie. 
venue, 

STONES, METALS, AND MINERALS.] Norway contains quarries ct 
excellent marble, as well as many other kinds of itones ; and the my 


is found in the iron mines. "The amianthus, or aſbeſtos, which being of 


an incombuſtible nature, when its delicate fibres are woven into cloth, is 
cleaned by burning, is likewife found here; as are cryſials, granates 
amethyits, agate, thunder-ſtones, and eagle-ſtoncs. Gold found in Nos 
way has been colyed into ducats His Daniſh mejeſty is now working, to 
great advantage, a filver mine at Coningſberg; other filver mines hae 
been found in different parts of the country; and one of the many ble 
maſſes that have been diſcovered, weighing 560 pounds, is to be fren i 
the Royal Muſeum at Copenhagen. The lead, copper, and iron mint, 
are common in this country: one of the copper-mines at Rorats 1 
thought to be the richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe produces qui. 
filver, ſulphur, ſalt, and coal-mines : vitriol, alum, and various Kinds 
of loam ; the different manutactures of which bring in a large revenue 
to the crown. | 
RIVERS AND LAKES,] The rivers and freſh water lakes in this coun- 
try are well jtocked with fiſh, and navigable for ſhips of conliderals 
burden, The moſt extraordinary circumſtance attending the lakes 15 
that ſome of them contain floating iſjands, tormed by the coheſion of 1005 
of trees and ſhrubs; and though torn from the main land b. ar herbage 
and trees. So late as the year 1752, the noble ſamily ſeat of Rorge, neat 
Fredericſtadt, ſuddenly ſunk, with all its towers and battlaments, into an 
abyſs a hundred fathom in depth; and its fite was inſtantly filled With z 
2 of water, which formed a lake 3od ells in length, aud about halt 4 
road, This melancholy accident, by which 14 pecple and 200 head 00 
caitle periſhed, was occafioned by the foundation being undermined by 
the waters of a river, 
UncomwuonN ANIMALS, All the animals that are natives of Dei. 
FOWLS, AND FISHES, 4 are to be found in Norway, With 
addition of many more. The wild beaſts peculiar to Norway, àte te 
elk, the rein-deer, the hare, the rabbit, the bear, the wolt, the Ins, 
the fox, the glutton, the leming, the ermine, the martin, and the beate. 
The elk is a tall, aſh- coloured animal, its ſhape partaking at once as 
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YZ ſhall have occaſton to mention him more particularly afterwards. 
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horſe and the ſtag; it is harmleſs, and, in the winter, focial ; and the 
geſh of it taſtes like veniſon. The rein deer is a ſpecies of ſtag ; but we 
The 
hares are ſmall ; ard are ſaid to live upon mice in the winter me, and 
to change their colour from brown to white. The Norwegian bears are 
ſtrong and ſagacious: they are remarkable for not hurting children; but 


W their other qualities ate in common with the reit of their ſpecies in north 


ern countries; nor can we much credit the very extraordinary ſpecimens 
of their ſagacity, recorded by the native they are hunted by little dogs; 
and ſome prefer bear hams to thoſe of Weitphalia, The Norwegian 
wolves, though fierce, are ſhy even of a cow or goat, unleſs impelled 1 
hunger: the natives are dextrous in digging iraps for them, m. whic 

they are taken or knled, The lynx, by tome called the guupes, is imaller 
than a wolt, but as dangerous; they are of the cat-kind, and have claus 
like tygers, they dig under ground, and offen undermine ſheep-toids, 


where they make dreadful havock. The ſkin ot the lynx is beautiful and 


valuable ; as is that of the black fox. White and red toxes are likewiſe 
found in Norway, and partake of the nature of that wily animal in other 
countries; they have a particular way of drawing crabs aſhore, by dip- 
ping their tails 1n the water, which the crab lays hold of. 

The glutton, otherwiſe called the erven, or vielfras, reſembles a turn— 
ſpit dog; with a long body, thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth : his fur, 
which is variegated, is ſo precious, that he is ſhot with blunt arrows, to 
preierve the ſkin unhurt: he is bold, and fo ravenous, that it is ſaid he 
will devour a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unbuithens his ſtumach b 
ſqueezing himſelf between two cloſe-ſtanding trees: when taken, he has 
been even known to eat {tone and mortar. The ermine is a little crea- 
ture, remarkable for its ſhyreſs and cleanlineſs ; and tew of our readers 
need be told, that their fur forms a prine:pul part even of royal magnifi- 
cence, There is little difference berween the murtin and a large brown 
torcũ cat, only its head and ſnout are tnarper ; it is very fierce, and its 
bite dangerous. We ſhall have occalion to mention the beaver in treating 
of Norih America. 

No country produces a greater vanety ot birds than Norway. 


The 
als build upon 1o0cks ; their numbers often darken the air, and the noiſe 
ot their wings reſembles a ſturm ; their tize is the bigneſs of a large duck: 
thev are an aquatic fowl, and their fleth is much citeemed. No fewer 
than 30 different kinds of thruſhes reſide in Norway; with various kinds 
of pigeons, and feveral ſorts of beautiful wild ducks. The Norwegian 
ccs-of-the-wood is of a black or dak grey colour, his eye reſembling 
that ot a pheatant ; and he is ſaid to be the largeſt of all eatable birds, 
Nor ay produces two kinds of eagles, the land and the ſea; the former 
is 4% [trung, that he has been Known to carry oft a child of two years old: 
the fea, or fiſh-eagle, is larger than the other; he ſubſiſts on aquatic 
food; and ſometimes darts on large fiſhes with ſuch force, that, being 
unubie to free his talons from their bodies, he is dragged into the water 
and crowned, 7 . 

Nature ſeems to have adapted theſe atrial inhabitants for the coaſt of 
Norway ; and induſtry has produced a ſpecies of mankind peculiarly fitted 
tor making them ſerviceable to the human race; thele are the birdmen, 
or climbers, who are amazingly dextrous in mounting the ſteepeſt rocks, 
and bring away the birds and their eggs: the latter are nutritive food, 
and are parboiled in vinegar z the fleſh is ſometimes eaten by the peaſants, 
who generally reliſh it ; while the teathers and down form a profitablo 
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commodity. Ev en the dogs of the farmers, in the northern diſtricts, ae! 


trained up to De Al aMtavrs to theſe birdmen in ſeizing their prey. | $ i 
1 Lc Scandinavian lakes and ſeas are afton1 ithingly frunfo! in all fiſh the R 2 
5 on the fſfea-c: oli of Europe, which need not be here enumy. ; ; {+ 
chi; rockefith innumerable, which are dried upon the rocks withoy ! 2 
| _ ng. Some fiches in thoſe ſeas, however, have Ore cularines, The if : 7 
haic-moren, is a ſpecies of ſharks, ten fa' homs in length, and is. 8. © 
1 5 8 its Iver 3 
vields thice caſks of rr1n oil. The ruclia flynder is an Steen wely lar f 
turbot, which has been known to cover a man who has fallen over. # 11 
boa: BY to keep him from ning. The ſeaſon for herring fiſhing is 27.1 
nounced to the fiſhermen by the ſpouting of water trom "the whales T7 = 
which ſeven different ſpecies are mentioned), in following the bent 3 
ſhoals. The large whale reſembles a cod, with ſmall eyes, a dark mr. 3 \ 
bled ſkin, and white be! ly : they ſpout out the water, which they woke i * 
by inſpiration, through two holes or openings in the head. They copu, 
late 1 ke land animals, ſtanding upright in the ſea, A young whale, when WE 
firſt produced, i about nine or. ten beet long; and the female ſometime 
brings forth two at a birth, "The whale -devoury ſuch an incredible nun. {E 
ber of ſmall fit, that his belly is often ready to burſt ; in which caſc bs © 


makes a moſt iremend us noiſe from pain. The fmnalles Aſh hare their 
revenge; ſome of them faſten on his back, and inceſtantly bear him; 
others, with ſharp horns, or rather bones, on their beaks, fw-m unt WE 
his be. ly, and ſometimes rip 1t up; ſome are provided with long ſü WE 
teeth, and tear bis fleſhy Eren the aquatic birds of prey declare ws 
againſt him when he comes near the ſurtace of the water; and he . 
been known to be fo tortured, that he has beat himſelt to death on te 
rocks. The cou { of Norwav may be ſaid to be the native co WNETY MN 
herring Innumera!. I. are the hve) s th at come from under the ice at the 
north pole; and avout he 
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at $125 12 Of i Cel; $1 4 di! ide themſelves 1 ere three 
bodies : oe of theſe (ip Ts ti? W. eltorn Tites and coaſts of Scot land, als 
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other direct, its courſe round the eaſtein part of Great Britain down the Bl 


del, 5 EG at a Wer LE. Ny SCI 
Chapn ind the third enters the Baltic tough the Sound. J hey tor: 
great p. he Of he cod Of the common pe: e; and the 


, — ti 


cod, line, ce. 
their ſpaun; and a! 
taken in prodigious numbers an 30 or 60 fathoms water: thee, efpe- 
cially W rOës, 41d Tint 0˙⁰ extracted from their livers, aic exported and 
fold to greit advantave ; aud above 150,000 people are maintained by th 
Barr üg and other Fil | 
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II: 1, and torſk fitres follo them, and teed upon 


4 


on the coalt of Norway. The ſca=devil is about 
11x ECT in length, andes ſo Eon 0 — its mo nitrous Appearance and vo- 

acity Ihe ſen ſcorpion is liłewiſe of a hideous form, its head being large 
than its whole body, 1 15 about tour fest in length, and its bites 
ſaid tq be p01! onbus. 

The maſt ſeeminzly fabulous accounts of the ancients, concerning ſeã · 
ee are reypde red cred: ible by the productions of the Norwegian 
ſcas; and the ſca-ſn ke, or ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer co Nied 
chimera, In 1755, one of them was fhot by a maſter of a ſlüp; its bea“ 
reſembled that ot a horſe; the mouth was large and black, as were the 
Eyes * A M hite 1 mane hanging from its neck: it floated on the ſurface Ct 
the w ater, an d heid its end at leait two tect out of the fea ; between he 
head and neck were leven or eight folds, which were very thick; and the 
length of this ſnake was more than a en d ya ds, tome ſay fat hom: 
Th ey have a remaixabie averton to the ſmell of canlor: tor which reaben, 
thip, bout, and bark maſters provide themielves with Ju: antiti's of the 
Crug, to prevent. being overſet; the ferpent's olfactory nerves being e. 
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narkably exquiſite, The particularities related of this animal would be 
incredible, were they not atteſted upon oath, Egede (a very reputable 
author) fays, that on the 6th day of July, 1734, a large end trightful 
ſea-monſter raiſed itfelt fo high out of the water, that its head reached 
above the main top-maſt of the ſhip; that it had a long ſharp ſnout, broad 
pays, and ſported water like a whale; that the body ſeemed to be covered 
with ſcalee; the ſkin was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower part was 
formed like a ſnake. The body of this monſter is ſaid to be as thick as a 
hon head; his ſkin is variegated like a tortoife-ſhell ; and his excrement, 
which flats upon the ſurface of the water, is corroſive, and bliſters the 
hands of the ſeamen if they handle it. 

I ſhould be under great dtthculry in mentioning the kraken, or korven, 
were nut its ex. fence proved ſo ttiropely, as feems to put it out of all 
doubt. Its bulk is fd to be a mile and a half in circumference ; and 
when part of it appears above the water, it reſembles a number of ſmall 
1nd: and ſand-banks, on which fiſhes diſport themſelves, and ſea-weeds 
grow: upon. a farther emerging, a number of pellucid antennæ, each 
about the height, form, and fize of a moderate* maſt, appear; and by 
their 2ction and re-aRion he gathers his food, conſiſting of ſmall fiſhes. 
When he tinks, which he does gradually, a dangerous ſwell of the fea ſuc- 
cceds, and a kind of whi;lpool is naturally formed in the water. In 1689, 
a young kraken periſhed among the rocks and cliffs of the pariſh of Alſta- 
hong; and his death was attended by ſach a ſtench, that the channel 
where it died was impaſſable. Without entering. into any romantic the= 
ones, we may ſafely ſay, that the exiſtenge of this fiſh being proved, ac- 
counts for many of theſe phenomena of floating iſlands, and rranhtory 
2pnearances in the ſea, that have hitherto been held as fabulous by the 
learned, who could have no idea of ſuch an animal. 

The mer-men and mer-women hold their refidence in the Norwegian 
ſeas; but I cannot vive credit to all that is related concerning them by the 
natives, 'The mer-man 1s about eight ſpans long, and, undoubtedly, has 
a5 much reſemblance as an ape, has to the human ſpecies; a high fore- 
head, little eyes, a flat noſe, and large mouth, without chin or ears, cha- 
racterize its head; its arms are ſhort, but without joints or elbows, and 
they terminate in members reſembling a human hand, but of the paw 
kind, and the fingers connected by a membrane: the parts of generation 
Indicate their ſexes : though their under parts, which remain in the wa- 
ter, terminate like thoſe of fiſhes, The females have breaſts, at which 
they ſuckle their young ones, It would far exceed the bounds allotted to 
this article, to foilow the Norwegian adrenturers through all the dit- 
terent deſcriptions which they have given us ot their fiſhes ; but they are 
0 weil anthentieated, that I make no doubt a new and very furpriſing 
theory of aquatic animals may in time be formed, 

Cuslost TiEs.] Thoſe of Norway are only natural. On the coaſt, la- 
tude 67, is that dreadful vortex, or whirlpool, called by nav:za'ors the 
navel of the fea, aud by fome Maleſtrom, or Moſkocſtrom. The iſland 
Motkoe, from whence this ſtream derives its name, lies between the moun— 
tan Helleggen in Lotoden, and the iſland Ver, which are about one league 
diſtant; and between the ifland and coaſt on each fide, the ſtream makes its 
Way. Between Moſkoe and Lofoden it is near 400 tathoms deep; but ke - 
tween Moſkoe and Ver, it is ſo fiallow as not to afford püſſage for a finail 
flip. When it is flood, the ſtream runs up the country between Lofoden 
and Moſkoe with a boiſterous rapidity ; and when it is ebb, returns to the 

ea Wich a violence and noiſe uncqualled by the loudeſt cataraCts. It » 

| heat 
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heard at the diſtince of many leagues, and forms a vortex or whirlpool of 


great depth and extent; ſo violent that 1f a ſhip comes nvar it, 
diately drawn irreſiftivly into the whirl, and there diſappears, beit 19 
forbed and cariied down to the bottom in a moment 

pieces againſt the rocks; and juſt at the turn ot 8 
watcr becomes ſtill tor about u quarter of an hour, it fiſes again in icatier. 
ed tragments, icarcely to be kun tor the p. ris of 1 ſlip. When it n 
agitated by a florm, it has reachen ve ftels at the d. 

Norway mile, where the crews have thought themtelves in perfect feruriy, 
* crhups | it is hardly in the POWer Gi 7 rh to CONCeLVE a Nation of wor 
horror than that of being thus driven forward by the ſudden violence of 
un impetuous torrent to the voriex of a jpeg; of Which the noi __ 
turbulence ſtill increating as it is approached, 


It 18 116 Me. 
"0 
0 where it is daſlie. tg 
cl b an 1 flood, when the 


4 % . * * 
ſtande ot mo C than 1 


e an carnelt of quick a 
inevitable deſtruction ; while the wretched vic ins; In an agony of deſpair 


andi terror, cry outtor that help which they know to be! impo ;tble ; and 


fee before them the dre ad! ul: aby 18 into W 1Cch they are about ro bc plung cd, 
and diſhed among the rocks at the bottom. 

Even animals, which have come too near the vortex, have expreſſad 
the vtmolt terror when they find the ſtrcam irrefiſtible. Whales ate he. 
quently carried aw. iy; and the moment they feel the force of the witer 


ter, 
they ſtrug e againit it with all their might, howling and t ellow ing 11 1 
frigh'ful manuer, 


The ke happens irequentiy to bears, who atien pt 10 
im to the illand to prev upon the |}; COP. 

It was the opinion of Kircher, that the Mil ſtrom is a ſea vortex, which 
tracts the food under the ſhore of Norway, and di (charges it again in 
the gulf of Bothnia: but this opinion is now known to be erroneous, by 
the retu-n of the ſhaticred fragments of whatever ha ppens to be. ſacked 
down by it. "Phe large ſtems of firs and pines rife again fo ſhivered and 
ſplimereq, that the pic ces look as it covered with brittles, The whole 
Penomena are the ettects or the violence of the daily ebb and flow, occar 
toned by the contraction of the ſtream in its courſe berween the rocks. 

PEzOPLE, LANGUAGE, RELIGION, The Norwegtun#are a middling 

AND CUSTOMS OF NORWAY. kind of people, briween the bm— 
plicity ot the Greenianders and Icelanders, and the more poliſhed manners 
oi the Danes. Their religion is Lutheran ; and they have viikops as thode 
ot D-nmare, Without temporal jurzſdiction. Their viceroy, like dis 
mater. is abfolute: but tie farmers and coinmon people in Norway ate 
much lets oppretted than thoſe in Denmark. | 

The Norwe g1ans in general are ſtropg, robuft, and brave; but quick in 
reſenting cal! or ſupp. led! injuries. The women are handſome and cours 
ous; uad the 1 Normevian forms, both of living, a nd * enjoying property, 
are mild, and gre at ly r. ſe nblias the Saxon wicoliurs of the prot nt ig 
hh. Every inbabitant is an artifan, and ſuppiies his family in all its ne- 
cellaries witk his own minutactures; fo that in Norway there are ice 
profeſſion who are haiters, ſhosc-makers, tay lore, tanuers, wear ers, cal 
penters, ſmiths, or joiners. The loweſt Nor vegian peaſant is an artilt 
and a geutleman, and even a poet, They often mix with oat-meab tte 
bark of the tir, made into a kind of flo.r; and they are reduced to ve) 


extra ordinary ſulfes for {upplying the place ot bread, or far inaceous food. 


The manners af the middling Norweglaus torm a proper ſubject of con- 


templation even to a philoſopher, us the y lead that kind of life which be 
nay ſay is furniſhed with plenty ; but they are neither fond of luxus) 
nor do they dread Penury : : and this middle Rate prolongs their ages ſur- 


P.. NCI. 1 nough heir dress is in many reſpects accommodated to their 
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Uimate, vet, by cuſtom, inſtead of guarding againſt the inclemency of the 
weather, they outhrave it; tor they expote themſelves % cold, without 
any e verturc upon their breaks or neck>. A Norwegian of an hundred 
vears of age is hot accounted pat: his labour: and in 1732, tour couples 
were married, and danced be ore his Damith majeity at Fredericſhall, whoſe 
ages, when joine !, exceeded 800 years. | F | 
"The tuneral ceremonies of the Norweglans contain veſtiges of their for- 
mer pag (im; they play on the violin at the head of the cothn, and while 
the corpie is ca'ried to the church. which 8 often done in a boat. In ſo nc 
places the moν⁰)νe, aik the dead perion why he died; whnether his wite and 
neighbours were King. i aim, and other ſuch queſtions; trequently kneel- 
ing own and atking torgiveneſs, it ever they had offended the deceaſed. 

Commerce.) We have little to add to inis head, different trom what 
ſhall he obſerved in gur account of Denmark. The duties on their exports, 
moſt ©. which have been alre.y recounted, amount to about 109,050 11x 
dollars car. 

GS rENGTH AND REVENUE, ] By the beſt calculations, Norway can 
ſurnith cat 14,c00 excellent ſeamen, and above 20,000 brave ioldiers, for 
the ule of their king, The royal annual revenue trom Norway amounts 
to near 200, col, and till his preient majeſty's acceſſion, the army, initead 
of being expeniive, added conhicerably to his income, by the ſubſidies it 
brought him in from toreign princes. 1 | 

Hrisrory.) We muſt reter to Denmark likewiſe for this head. "The an— 
cient Norwegians certainly were a very brave and powerful people, and the 
hardieſt ſeamen in the world; If we are to believe their hiltories, the 
were no ſtrangers to America long beiore it was diſcovered by Columbus, 
Many cuſtoms of their anceſtors are yet diſcernible in Ireland and the north 
of Scotland, wheie they made trequent deſcents, and tome ſettlements, 
which are generally contounded with raofe of the Danes. From their being 
the moſt turbulent, they are become now the moſt loyal ſubjects in Europe; 
which we can ealtly account tor, from the barbarity and tyranny of their 
kings, when a ſeparate people. Since the union of Calmar, which united 
Norway to Denmark, their hiſtory, as well as intereſts, are the ſame with 
that of Denmark. 


Amen 


— 
2 


DENMARK“ PROPER, or ]J UT LAND, excluſive 
of the IsLANbs in the BALTIC. 
EXTENT AND SITUATION. 
Miles. Degrees. 

Length 240+ 54 aud 58 North latitule. 
Breauth 114 C between 1 8 and 11 Eaft longitude. 
Bounnarlts AND T is divided on the north from Norway by the 

DIVISIONS, Scaggerac ſea, and from Sweden on the eaſt by 
the Sound; on the ſouth by Germany and the Baluc ; and the German 
ſea divides it from Great-Britgin on the welt. 


— — 
* 


* See Mallet's Denmark, p. I. to 18. vol. v. 

Meaning where longeſt and broadeſt, a method which the author has every where 
oblerved; and it ſeems to be the practice of other writers on the ſubject. Great al- 
lowar ces mult therefore be made in moſt countries, as the reader will perceive by look- 


ing on the maps. Jutland, for inſtance, is 114 milis where broadeſt, though in ſundry 
others Parts it is not 50. . : 


Denmark 
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Denmark Proper is divided into two parte: the peninſula of Jutland at- 
cienily called Cimeria C berſoneſus, and the iflan * at the entrance of the 


Baltic, mentioned in the table, Ir is remarkable, that though all theſe to. | 


gether conſtitute rhe ky; ngdom of Denmark, yet not any one "of them is ſe. 


parately called ty that name. Copenhagen, the meiropoils, is in the 
Hiand of Zealand. 

Att, CLIMATP, SOIL, STATE OF AGRICULTURE, &c.] One of the 
largeſt and moſt fertile of ali the prov; nces of ths kingdom is Jvtling, 
which produces abundance of all ſorts of grain and paſtursge, and 13 1 kind 
of magazine for Norway on all occaſions. A great number of ſmall carrle 

are bred in this province, and atterward: tranſported into Hole n, to be 
fed for the uſe of Hamburgh, Lubec, and Amſterdam. Ju:lend is every 
where interſperſed with hills, and on the eatt ide has fine woods of oak, 
fir, beech, birch, and other trees; but the weil fide being leſs woody, 
the inhabitants are obliged 10 uſe turf and he: ith for 1 ie), Le aland is f F 
the moſt part a ſandy foil, but rather fertile in grain and pat ur ige, and 
avreeably variegated with "woods and lakes ot vater. The climate is more 
temperate here, n account of the vapours from the ſurrounding ſea, thin 
it is in many more Cur 1erly parts of Kurove. Spring and autumn are fes. 
ſons ſcarce! y known in Denmark. on account of the ſudlen trantitions 
from cold to heat, and from heat to cold, which di ſtinguiſh the elimate of 
this kingdom. In all the northern pro: Took of Denm: rk the winters are 
very fevere, ſo that the inhabitants often paſs arms oi the 4 in 1! —"O_ 
upon-the | ice; and during the winter all their harbours are trozen up. 

The greateſt part of the land in Denmark and Holſte in are fiefs, aud the 
ancient nobility by grants which they exrorted at differen* times trom the 
crown, gained ſuch a power over the farmers, and thoſe who reſided upon 
their eſtates, that at lenyth-they reduced them to a ſtate of extreme {lavery; 
fo that they were bo ght and fold with the lands, and were efteemed the 
property of their lords. Many of the noble Iandholder: in Sleiwick and 
Holfein, have the power of f life and death. The fituarion of the firmer; 
has, indeed, been made ſomewhat more agreeable by ſome modern edict-; 
but they are ſtill, if ſuch an expreſſion may be allowed, chined to their 
farms, and are diipoſed of at the will of ther lords. When a farmer in 
Deum. irk, or in tlolſtei in, happens to be an induſttious man, and is ntun 
ed upon a poor farm, w hich by great diligence he has laboured to eule 
ad vantage. my. as ſoon as he has performed the toilfome taſk, and expects 
to reap the profits of what he has {own, his lord, under pretence of taking 


n into his own hind, removes him from that far m to ano her of his poor 


farms, and expects that he ſhould pertorin the ſame laborious taik there, 
without any other emolument than what he ſhall think proper to give him, 
his has been ſo long the practice iu this country, that it neceſſarily thross 
the greateſt damp 110 the efforts of induſtry, and prevents thoſe 17» 
provements in agriculture which would otherwiſe be introduced: the con- 
tequence of W hich 15, that nine parts in ten of the inhabitants are in a ate 
of great poverty. But if the farmers had a ſecurity for their proper. 
the lands of Denmark might have been cul ivated tio much greater adrau- 
taze than they are at preſent, and a much greater number of people [up 
ported by the produce of agriculture, 

Ax1uais.] Denmark produces an excellent breed of horſes, both fo! 
the ſadale and carriage, about 50-0 arc foli annually ont of the country, 
and of their horned cuttle 0 30, 0. Beſides numbers of black cattle, then 
have ſheep, and hogs, and game; and the fea enaſts are generally eil 
10. pl. ICQ u ith fill. 
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PorULATION, MANNERS, AND cus rous.] By an actual numeration 
made in 175% of his Vaniſh majeſly's ſubj«Cts in his dominions of Den- 
mark, Norway, Holitein, the iflands in the Baltic, and the counties of 
Oldenburgh and Delmenhorit, in Weſtphalia; they were ſaid to amount 
to 2,144. 009 fouls, excluuv. of the Icelanders and Greenlanders. The 
moſt accurate account of the population, is that made under the direction of 
the famous Struenſce, by which 


Jutland numbe:e!! 368,136 Iceland 46,201 
Denmark icclaid& 283,405 | Duchy of Sleſwick 243,605 
Funen 143.988 Duchy of Holſtein 134,605 
Norway 723,144 Oidenburgh 2,354 
Iilands of Ferro 4+ 754 Delmenhorſt 1265217 

Sum Total . 2,017,027 


S-veral of the ſmaller 1flands included in the diſtrict of Fioma are omit- 
ted in this computation, which may contain a tew thouſands. 

However diſproportioned this number mav feem to the extent of his Da- 
nh majeſty's dominions, yet, every thing conſidered, it is far greater than 
couid have been expected from the uncultivated ſtate of his poſſeſſions. 
But the trade of Denmark hath been ſo ſhackled by the corruption and arbi- 
trary proceedings of her miniſters, and her merchants are io terrified by 
the deſpotiſm ot her government, that this kingdom, which might be ren— 
dered rich and flouriſhing, is at pretent one of the moſt indigent and diſ- 
trefſed ſtates in Europe; and theſe circumitances prevent Denmark from 
being ſo populcus as it otherwiſe would be, if the adminiitration of go- 
vernment were more mild and equitable, and if proper encouragement 
were given to foreigners, and to thuſle who engage in agriculture, and 
other arts. | 

Tue ancient inhabitants of Denma1k poſſeſſed a degree of courage which 
approached even to ferocity ; but by a continued ſeries of tyranny and 
oppretfion their national character is much changed, and from a brave, 
enterpriling, and watlike people, they are become indolent, timid, and 
dull of apprehenſion. They value themſelves extremely upon thoſe titles 
and priviieges which they derive from the crown, and ate exceedingly fond 
of pomp and ſhew. They endeavour to imitate the French in their mau- 
ners, dreſs, and even in their gallantry; though they are naturally the 


very contraſt of that nation, They fall much into that indolence and timi- 


dity which form a cofiderable part of the characters of the modern Danes; 
but in other reſpects are well-meaning people, and acquit themſelves pro- 
perly in their reſpective employments. The Danes, like other northern 
nations, are given to intemperance in drinking, and convivial entertain- 
ments; but their nobility, who now begin to viſit the other courts of Eu- 
rope, are refining from their provincial habits and vices. 

| RtLtGI0N.,] The religion is Lutheran ; and the kingdom is divided 
into hx dioceſes; one in Zealand, one in Funen, and four in Jutland : 
theſe dioceſes are governed by biſhops, whoſe profeiſion is entirely to ſu- 
perintend the other clergy ; nor have they any other mark of pre-eminency 


Thin a diſtinction of their ceclefiditical dreſs, for they have neither cathe- 


Oral nor ccclehaſtical courts, nor the ſmalleſt concern with civil affairs: 

their morals, however, are fo good, that they are rovercs by the people. 

They are paid by the ſtare, as all the church-lands were wiſely appropriated 
to the government at the Reformation. 

LANGUAGE AND LEARNIAG ]} The language of Denmatk is a didle& 

; of 


5 
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of the Teutonic; but High Dutch and French are ſpoken at court; 280 
the nobility have larely made great advances in the Engliſh, which is noy 


publicly taught at Copenhagen as a neceſſary part of education. A con. 


pany of Engliſh comedians occaltonally viſit that capital, where they find 
tolerable encouragement, 


The univerfitty of Copenhagen has funds for the gratuitous ſupport d 


328 ſtudents; theſe funds are ſaid to amount to 300,000 rix-dollars; bu! 


the Dancs in general make no great figure in literature; though 2ftronomy 


and medicine are highly indebicd to their Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, an! 


the Bartholines ; and the round tower and Chriſtian's haven diſplay the 
mechanical genius of a Longomont anus: not ro mention that the Dane 
begin now to make ſome promiting attempts in hiſtorx, poetry, and the 
drama, It appears, however, that, in general, literature receives very 
little countenance or encouragement in Denmark; which may be conj. 
dered as the principal cauſe ot 1ts being {o little ulated by the Danes, 

CITIES AND CHIEY BUILDINGS. J Copenhagen, Which is fituated on 
the fine iſland of Zealand, was originally a ſettlement of ſailors, and firf 
founded by {ome wandering fiſhermen in the twelith century, but is noy 
the metropolis, and makes a magniücent appearance at a diſtance. It 
very ſtrong, aud defeuded by four royal caſtles or forts. It contains ten 
pariſh churche:, beſides nine others, belonging to the Calviniſts and other 
perſuaſions, and ſome hoſpitals. Copenhagen is adorned by ſome public 
and private palaces, as tirey are called. Its ſtreets are 186 in number; 
and its inhabitan's amount to 100,000, The houtes in the principal fees 
are built vi brick. and thoſe in their lanes chiefly of timber. Its univerſ- 
ty has been already mentioned. But the chief glory of Copenhagen is its 
harbour, formed by a large canal flowing through the city, which admin 
indeed of oniy one ſhip to enter at a time, but is capable of containing 
Foo. Several of the ſtrcets have canals, and quays for ſhips to lie cloſe to 
the houtes ; and iis naval arſens 1; is ſaid far to execed that of Venice. The 


road for the ſhipping begins about two miles from the town, and is de- 


fended by g pieces of cannon, as well as the difficulty of the navigation. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, there is little appearance of in- 
duſtry or trade in this city; and Copenhag gen, though one of the finett 
ports in the w orid, e can boaſt of little commerce. The public places are 
filled with officers either in the land or fca ſervice; and the number of 
forces kept up 1s much too large tor this little kingdom. The police of 
Copenhagen is extremely regular, and people way walk through the 
whole city at midnight with great tafetx. Indeed, it is uſually almoſt as 
quiet here at eleven o'clock at night as in a country village, and, at that 
time, there is ſcarcely a coach beard to rattle through the ireets. 

The apartments of the palace at Copenhagen are grand, and the tapeſtry 
in many of them, beautitul, particularly the tory of Eſther, and an al- 
ſortment of wild bende, after the manner of Quida, A colonnade at each 
extremity forins the ſtables, which for their extent and beauty of furniture, 
are equal to an in Europe. But the fineſt palace belonging to his Daniſl 
majeſty lics about 20 Engliſh miles from Copenhagen, and is called Frede- 
rieſburg. It is a very large building, moated round with a triple ditch, 
and calculated, like moſt of the ancient reſidences of princes, for defence 
againſt an enemy. It was built by Chittian the IVth, and, acccrding t0 
the architecture of the times, partakes ot the Greek and Gothic ſtyles. Ia 
the front of the grand quadrangle appear Tuſcan and Doric pillars, and on 
che ſummit of che building are ſpires and turrets. Some of the rooms ate 
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| occupied by the palace of Hamlet a 
ſucwn the very ſpot where, according to that tradit:on, that prince was 
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though furniſhed in the antique taſte. The Knights” hall 
The tapeſtry repreſents the wars of Denmark, and the 
cicling is 2 moſt minute and laboured performance in ſculptute. The 
chimney-piece was once entirely covered with plates of filver, richly orna- 
mented ; but the Swedes, who have often landed here, and even beſieged 
the capital, tore then all away, and rifled the pal.ce, notwithſtanding its 
The late unhappy queen Matilda 
{pat much ot her time at this palace, during the king's tour through Eu- 

About two miles from Elftinour is another imall royal palace, flat 
with 12 windows in tront, ſaid to be built on the place tormerly 
let's father. In an adjoining garden, 1s 


| Tt pe . 
routed 5 


po toned. 

150 a is a park which contains a royal country ſeat, called the 
Hermitage; which is remarkable tor the dig ofinon of its apartments, and 
the quaintneſs of its furniture ; particularly a machine which conveys the 
dishes to and from the King's table in the fecond ſtory. The chiet eccle- 
E Gflical building in Denmark is the cathedral of Koſchild, where the kings 
ard QUerns ot Denmark were tormeriv buricd, and their monuments fill 


remain. joming to this cathedral, by 4 Covered Paliage, Is 4 royal palace, 
: Merl; in 330 - - 

Couukzck.] The kingdom of Denmark is exiremely well ſituated for 
: commerce; her harbours are we.l calculated tor the reception of ſmps OF 
all burdens, and her mariners are very expert int he navigation of the de- 
rent parts 0! the occan, Ine Jdo.vinovs of bis 2). mln majelty allo ſupply 


Fg +% 
1 14 


Ja vreat variety of timber, and other materials tor thip-builaing ; and fome 
* 4 . . E 5 * - . % 4* 0 . [ yy **-10 18 1 712 Lo — * 5 ＋ „7 . . 
ot his provinces altord many natural productions tor exportation. Among 


* 


tbeſe, beſides fir. and other timber, are black cattle, horſes, butter, ſtock- 
E fiſh, tallow, hides, tiain- il, tar, pitch, and iron, which being the natu- 
r product of the Dang dominions, are conſequently rauked under the 
hend of exports. To theſe we may add turs; but the exportation of ca's 
is torbidden. The imports are, alt, wine, brandy, and fiik from France, 
: Portugal, and Italy, Of Lite the Danes have had a great intercourte with 
| Evgland, from whence they import broad-cloths, clocks, cabinet, lock- 
work, and all other manufactures carried on in the great trading towns of 
| favourable light, Ran their eſtablithments in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

In 1612, Chriſtian IV. 
ny at Copenhagen; and ſoon after, four ſhips failed from thence to the 
The hint of this trade was given to his Daniſh majetty by 
James I. of England, who married a princeſs of Denmark; and in 1517, 


they built and fortified a c.iftle and town at Tranquebar, on the coait ot 
Coromandel. The ſecurity which many of the Indians fourd under the 


| cannon of this fort, invited numbers of them to ſettle here: ſo that the 
| Diniſh Exiſt India Company were ſoon rich enough to pay their king a year- 


8 


ly tribute of 10, 000 rix-dollars. 
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The Company, however, willing to be- 


come rich all of a ſudden, in 1620 endeavourcd to poſſeſs themſelves of the 


ſpice- trade at Ceylon ; but were defeated by the Portugueſe. 


The truth 


is, they ſoon embroile themſelves with the native Indians on all hands; 
and had it not been for the generous afhitance given them by Mr. Pitt, an 
Envlith Eaſt India governor, the ſettlement at oe pres mutt have been 


taken by the Rajah of Tanjour. Upon the cloſe of t 
atter the death of Charles XII. of Sweden, the Daniſh Eaſt India 


the wars in Europe, 
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pany 
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pany found themſelves ſo much in debt, that they publiſhed propoſals for 
a new ſubſcription for enlarging their ancient capital ſtock, and for fitting 
out ſhips to Tranquebar, Bengal, and China. "Two vears after, his D. 


4 


pith majeſty granted a new charter to his Eaſt India Compa any, with x 
privileges ; and for ſome time its commerce was carried on with great zi. 
gour. | (ball juſt mention, that the Danes likewiſe poſſeſs the ittands of 
St, Thomas and St. Croix, and the ſmall ifland of St. John, in the Wes 
Indies, which are free ports and celebrated for ſmuggliag; alſo the fort gf 
Chriſtianburg on the codſt of Guinca ; and carry un a conſiderabie com. 
merce with the Mediterrancan. 

CURIOSITIES, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, | Denmark Proper a“ 
fords feuer of theſe than the other parts of his Daniſh Majeſty's domino: 
if we except the contents of the Royal Muſeum at Cope phagen, Which 
conſiſts of a numerous collection of both. It contains fereral good pait 
ings and a fine collection of coins, particularly thoſe ot the Contuls in the 
time of the Roman Republic, and oi the emperors after the feat of en 
pire was divided into the Laſt and Weit. Beides artificial ſkeletons 
ivory carvings, models, cluck-work, and a beautitul cabinet of ivoiy and 
ebony, made by a Daniſh artiſt who was blind, here are to be ſcen wo 
famous antique diinking veflels; the ons of gold, the other of tr, and 
both of the form ot a hunting horn : that of g. 1d ſeems to be of! 
manufacture ; and from the raiſed tneroglyphical figures on its ourfide it 
probably was made uſe of in religious ceremonies: it is about tuo 0 
nine inches long, weighs 102 Ounces, contuius two Englith pints ant a 
half, and was found in the dioceſe of Ripen, in the year 1639, The 
other, of ſilver, weighs about tour pounds, and is termed Corr Older 
burgicum ; Which, they ſay, was pretented to Otho I. duke of Olin 
bur, by a ghoſt. Some, however, are of opinion, that this reli on 
made by order of Chriſtian I. king of Denmark, the firſt of the Olden. 
burg race, who reigned in 1448. I ſhall jult mention in this place, that 
ſeveral veſſels of different metals, and the fame form, have been found in 
the North of England, and are prob: ably of Daniſh original. This mu- 
ſeum is likewiſe furniſhed with = prodigious number of "aſtronomica] „ op- 
tical, and mathematical inſtruments; ſome Indian curivlities, and a ſet 
of medals ancient and modern. Many cusjous aſtronomical inſtruments 
are likewiſe placed in the round tower at Copenhagen; which is ſo con. 
trived that a coach may drive to its top. The village of Anglen, ling 
detween Flenſburg and Sleſwick, is alſo eſteemed a curiolity, as giving its 
name to the Augles, or Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of Great Brizain „ and 
the anceſtors of the bulk of the modern English. 

The oreateſt rarities in his Daniſh majefly's dominions are omitted, 
however, by geographers; I mcan thoſe ancient inſcriptions upon rocks, 
that are mentioned by antiquaries ana hifionans ; and are gene! rally 
thought to be the old and original manner of writing, before the uſe of 

aper of any kind, and waxen tables, was known. I hete characters ate 
04th and 10 imperfectly nden by the learned themicls 0:, that 
their meaning is very uncertain ; but they are imagined to be hiſtoric: al, 
Stephanus, in his notes upon Saxo-Grammaticus, has exhibited tpeciumens 
ot ſcveral of thoſe inſcriptions. 

CIVIL CONSTITUTION, GOFER N= The ancient conſtitution of 

MENT, AND LAWS. C Denmark was oricinally moch 


dil 


dn 


upon the fame plan with other Gothic governments. The king came to 
the throne by election; and, in conjunction with the ſenate where he wr 
ic 
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aed, was inveſied with the executive power. He likewiſe commanded 


Ine arm, and decided finally all the diſputes which aroſe between his ſubs 
Nets. The legiflative power, together with the right of election of the 
ing, was veſted in the ſtates ; who were compoſed, firit, of the arder of 


nobility, and ſecondly, the order of the citizens and farmers ; and after 


Uthe Chitin religion had gained ground in the North, the clergy were 


I 1 5 
5 205 


1\nitted, not only to be an order of the ſtates, but to have ſeats 


W1ikewife in the ſenate, Theſe orders had their reſpective rights and pri- 


ileges, and were independent of each other; the crown had alſo its pre- 
Srocatives, and a certain fixed revenue arifing out of lands, which were 


FI nobilitv . 


7 — 


| appropriated to its ſupport. This conſtitution had many evident advan— 


tages: but, unfortunately, the balance of this gsFernment was never 


properly adjuſted ; fo that the nobles very ſoon aſſumed a dictatorial pow- 
er, and greatly opprefled the people, as the national aſſemblies were not 


regularly held to redreſs their grievances. And when the Roman Catholic 
clergy came to have a ſhare in the civil government, they far ſurpaſſed the 
a nobility in pride and ambition. The repreſentatives of the people had 
ncither power, credit, nor talents, to counteract the efforts of the other 
tuo orders, Who forced the crown to give up 1ts prerogatives, and to op- 
: preſs and tyrannize over the people. Chriſtian the Second, by endeavours 
ing in an imprudent manner to ſtem the torrent of their oppreſſion, loft 
this crown and his liberty ; but Chriſtian the Third, by uniting himſelf 
with the nobles and the ſenate, deſtroved the power of the clergy, though 
the oppreſſion of the common people by the nobility fall remained. At 
length, in the reign of Frederick the Third, the people inftead of exerting 
themſelves to remedy the detects of the conſtitution, and to maintain their 


common liberties, were ſo infatuated as to make the king deſpotic, in 


hopes thereby of rendering themſelves leſs ſubject to the tyranny of the 
A ſeries of unſucceſsful wars had brought the nation in general 


into ſo miſerable a condition, that the public had not money tor paying 
off the army. 
nobles ſhould ſubmit to taxes, from which they pleaded an exemption. 


The diſpute came to a ſhort, queſtion, which was, that the 


The inferior people upon this threw their eyes towards the king, tor re- 


lic and protection from the oppreſſions of the intermediate order of nobi- 


Wity: in this they were encouraged by the clergy. In a meeting of the 
Mates, it was propoſed that the nobles ſhould bear their ſhare in the com- 
mon burden. Upon this, Otta Cracg put the people in mind that the 
commons were ny more than /awes to the lords. 


| > . 8 \ 
This was the watch-word which had been concerted between the leaders 


wof the commons, the clergy, and even the court itſelf. Nanſon, the 
Wpcaker of the commons, catched hold of the term Slavery; the aſſembly 
Broke up in a ferment ; and the commons, with the clergy, withdrew to a 


houfe of their own, where they reſolved to make the king a ſolemn tender 


of their liberties and ſervices, and formally to eſtabliſh in his family the 


Wercditary ſucceſſion to their crown. This reſolution was executed the 
nent day, The biſhop of Copenhagen ofliciated as ſpeaker for the clergy 


and commons. The king accepted of their tender, promiſing them relief 


end protection. 


The gates of Copenhagen were {lt ; and the nobility, 
Hnding the nerves of their power thus cut, ſubmeted with the beſt grace 


| hey could to confirm what had been done. 


& On the 10th of January, 161, the three orders FOI, clergyy 


End people, ſigned each a ſeparate act; by which they conſented that the 
Frown ſhould be hereditary in the royal family, as well, in the female as in 
4 71 G : 
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ehe male line, and by which they inveſted the king with abſolute Powe 
and gave him the ri; rht to re ru Lite the ſuecęſſion and the reg "ENCV, in Ca 
of a minoritv. This reminciation of their righte, ſubſcribe; 4 by the 5 
nobility, is ſtill preſerved as a precious relic among the archives of the 


roval family A relic, which perpetuates the memory of the hu! mble 


infolcnce of the noble: „and the hypocriſy of the prince, who, to grat 
his revenge avainſt them, perſuaded the people that his only wiſhes a 
tc repair { decay ed ediſice, and then excited he m to pull! it to the Frounc 
cruſhing the mſclves under its ruins. 


After this extraordinary revolution in the government, the king 9 


Denmark diveſted the nobility of many ot the privileg ges v nich they hes 


before enjoyed; _ he took no method to relieve thoſe poor people: 


had been the inſtruments of in; eſtigg him with the ſovercic n power, hi: 


left them in rhe une fi ate ot ſtrery vt which they were betorc, and 
which they have remained to the pretent age, W * the revolution int 
reion of Frederick the Third had been effec de, the king re- unite Ain k. 
perſon all the rights of the ſovereign power; but as he could nt ent 
cife all by himſelf, he was obliged to intr aſt ſome part of the 8 
power to his ſubjects; the ſupreme court of judicature for the K. navel 
of Denmark and Norway is holden in the royal palace of Copenhag 
which thc King, 1 is the nominal preſident. What they call the 7 
provinces have likewiſe their ſupreme tribunal ; which, for the Quchy 
Holſtein is holden at Gluchſtadt; and for the du chy of Sleiwick int 
town of that name. 

As to matters of importance, the king for the moſt part decides in h 
council, the members of which are named and V iſplaced at his will, It» 
in this council that the laws are propofec, diſcuſſed, and reecive the rs 
authority; and that anx great changes or eſtabliſhments are propots 
and approved or rejected by the king. It is hore. >2wilc, or in the e- 
binet, that he grants priv leges, and decides upon the explicatiou ot 
their extenſion, or their reſtriction „and, in fact, it is here that the ku; 
expreſſes his will upon the moſt impor tant affairs of his kingdom. 

In this Kin igdom, as in many others, the king is ſuppoſed to be preſct 


to adminiſter juſtice in the ſupreme 9988 of his kingdom; anc, ti 


tore, the kings of Denmark not only preſide no minally in the fore 


court of juſtice, but they have a throne erected in it, towards wh: icht 


2 
* 


lawyers alway s addreſs their diſcourſes in pleading, and the judges wh 


fame in givi 18 their opinion. C. very year the king is prezent at the 0p 
ing of this court, and often gives the judges f ſuch inſtructions as he thin 
proper. The decition of theſe judges is Hnal in all civil actions; bus 
crimin, al ſentence of a capital nature can be carried into execution till! 
is figned by the king * 
There are many excellent regulations for the adminiſtration of quftiee 
Denmari: ; but notwithſcan ling this, it is fo far from being diſtribute! 
an equal and impartial mu: ner, that 4 poor man can ſcarcely ever ha 
juſtice 1 in this COUNtry againſt one of the nobili ut y, Or againſt one Who 
favoured by the court, or by the chi + miniſter. If the laws S are ſaci . 
in favour of the forme: 5 that the judges are aſhamed to decide af: 


them, the latter, through the favour of the miniſter, obtains an die 


from the king to ſtop all the law-proceecinzs,' or a diſpenſation from 0: 


ſerving particular laws, and there the matter ends. The code of las 
Preſent eſtabliſlied in Bean rk was publithed | by Chriſtian V. founded! 
on the code of Valdemar, and all the other codes which have fince 


p ublil 
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thliſhed, and is nearly the ſame with that publiſhed in Norway. Theſe 
ws are very juſt and clear ; and, if they were impartially carried into 
eecntion, would be productive of many beneficial confequences to the 
the fag people. But as the king can change and alter the laws, and diſpeaſe with 
BE cm as he pleaſes, and ſupport his miniſters and favourites in any acts of 
jolence and injuſtice, the people of Denmark undergy « great degree of 
vranny and oppreſſion, and have abundant reaſon to regret the tameneſs 
and ſervility wich which their liberties have been ſurrendered into the 
Wh: of their monarchs. 
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1 bpoestisguzvrs.] The common method of execution in Denmark is 
> Kinr oo T 1 - : 4 f 
RE "WS bchcading and hanzwng : in ſome caſes, as an aggravation of the punith- 
11 oh 10 £ x r K 15 . by _ P 
bi moat, the hand is chopped off before the other part of the ſentence is ex- 
ien 


uted. For the moſt atrocious crimes, ſuch as the murder of a father 


Wer, bh: ' 3 1 1 | 
be or moth ©, huſband or wife, and robbery upon the highway, the male- 


, N - We {actor is broken upon the wheel. But capital puniſhments are not com- 

1 5. non in Denmark : and the other principal modes of pumihment are brand- 

= g ins in the face, u hipping, condemnation to the raſp-houſe, to n, 
—_— correction, and to public labour and impriſonment ; all which are varie 


Linen duration and rigour, according to the nature of the crime. 
Mes . : 2 8 2 
Deen POL IT ICA. AND eee, Alter the acceſſion of his preſent ma- 
0 ol 1xtEzts Ts of DENMARK. jeſty, his court feemed for ſome time 
to have altered its masims. His father, it is true, obſerved a moſt re- 
7 7 
ſpectable neutrality during the late war; but never could get rid of French 
E influence, notwithſtanding his connexions with Great Britain. The 
en LY ſubſidies he received maintained his army; but his family-diſputes with 
Ges 1 Ned * . > * Py 
my ; Ruſha concerning Holitein, and the aſcendancy which the French had 
111. {k RE. . J . 0 
obtained over the Swedes, not to mention many other matters, did not 
ſuffer him to act that deciſive part in the affairs of Europe, to which he 
vas invited by his ſituation; eſpecially about the time when the treaty of 
Cloſter-ſeren was concluded. His preſent Daniſh majeſty's plan ſeemed, 


auch! ; 
Ck in in 


the re 
propose 
in the c 
Jn Ot las, 


. .- ſoon after his acceſſion, to be that of forming his dominions into a ſtate 
at the kin - - | g * WAG e a2 ds | 
_ ot independency, by availing himfelt of their natural advantages. But 
„ {ondry events which have ſince happened, and the general ſeebleneſs of 
= as: his adminitiration, have prevented any farther expectations being formed, 
chat the real welfare of Denmark will be promoted, at leaſt in any great 
10 Ch: 3 1 ; 1. * Ke * 
„degree, during the preſent reign. 
ww hich ' i D P : gn 


With regard to the external intereſts of Denmark, they are certainly 
beſt ſecured by cultivating a friendſhip with the maritime powers. The 
exports of Denmark enable her to carry on a very profitable trade with 
France, Spain, and the Mediterranean ; and the has been particularly 
courted by the Mahometan ſtates; on account of her ſhip- building ſtores. 

The preſent imperial family of Ruſſia has many claims upon Denmark, 
on account of Holitein ; but there 1s at preſent ſmall appearance of her 


judges wh 
t the op 
5 he thus 
tion till! 


of justice! 


tribute being engaged in a war on that account. Were the Swedes to regain 
by Wer military character, and to be commanded by fo enterprifting a prince 
Cet 5 * O 


as Charles XII. they probably would endeavour to repoſſeſs themſelves, 
by arms, of the fine provinces torn/from them by Denmark. But the 
greatett danger that can ariſe. to Denmark from a foreign power is, when 
the Baltic ſea (as has happened more than once) is ſo frozen over as to 
bear not only men but heavy artillery ; in which caſe the Swedes have 


been known to march over great armies, and to threaten the conqueſt of 
the kingdom, 
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REviextes.] His Dauiſh majeſty's revenues have three ſfourcez : the 
publiu 
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impoſitions he lays upon his own ſubjects; the duties paid by foreigner, 
and his own demeſne lands, including confiſcations. Wine, falt, t. 
bacco, and proviſions of all kinds, are ; taxed, Mar riages, paper, cor: 
porations, land, houſes, anc. poll-money, alfo raiſe a confiderable ſum 

The expences of fortifications are borne by the people : and when the al 


king's daughter 1 1s married, they pay about 100,000 rix-dollars toward; ke 
her portion. The reader 1s to obſerve, that the internal taxes of Du. ot 
mark are very uncertain, becauſe they may be abated or raifed at the king! i © 
will. Cuſtoms, and tolls upon exports and imports, are more certan, es 
The tolls paid by ſtrangers, ariſe chiefly from foreign, ſlups that 55 Bs |» 
through the Sound into the Baltic, through the narrow ſtrait of halt 2 1 
mile between Schonen and the ifland of Zealand. Theſe tolls are nb 
proportion to the ſize of the flup and value of the cargo, exhibited 4 
bills of lading. This tax, which forms a capital part of his Daniſh n. ti 
jeſty' s revenue, has more than once thrown the northern parts of Eure: 
into a flame. It was often diſputed by the Englith and Dutch, bein WK i 
nothing more originally than a voluntary contribution of the merchaur 1 


towards the expence of the light-houſes on the coaſt ; and the Swedes, who 
command the oppoſite fide of the paſs, for ſome time refuſed to pay it: 
but in the treaty of 1720, between Sweden and Denmark, under the gui 
rantee of his Britannic majeſty George I. the Swedes agreed to pay * the 
ſame rates as are paid by the ſubjects of Great Britain and the Nether: 
lands. The tirit treaty relative to it, was by the emperor Charles]. 
on behalf of his ſubjects in the Low Countries. The toll is paid at E. 
finour, a town lituated on the Sound, at the entrance of the Baltic S8. 
and about 18 miles diſtant from Copenhagen. The whole revenue e 
Denmark, including » hat is received at Elfinour, amounts at preſet 
above 5, ooo, ooo of rix-dollars, or 1, 02, oool. flerling yearly. 


The following is a liſt of the king's revenues, excluſixc of his private eftates. 
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Rix-dollar; . 

4s. each. 

Tribute of hard corn or land-tax, 1, ooo, 000 

Small taxes, including poll-tax, pound- rents, exciſe, Fs 

marriages, &c - - - - : 9390 

ges, &. 

Cuſtom-houſe duties, - - 1 5 4,000 

Duties of the Sound, - . - 200,003 
Duties of Jutland, from ſalt-pits, - . 27,000 
Tythes and poll-tax of Norway, - 770, 00 
Tolls of Bergen, Drontheim, Chridianfand, and Chriſtiana, 160,00 Wa 
Other tolls, — - - 5 557, 
Revenue from mines, 300, 
Revenue from Sleſw ick, Holſtcin, Oldenburgh, and ! Del- 1 Is 
menhorſt, - 8 0 90 

Taxes on acorns, and maſt 8 beech, > . 20,900 

'Tolls on the Weſer, - 8 74500 

Poſt-oſlice, 8 # 707000 

Farms of Iceland and Ferro, . - . 33700 

Farms of Bronholm, 3 15800 

Oy ſter Fiſhery, 6 4 5 22,000 

Stamp Paper, . * 5 4 40,000 

— ; — —— 

Sum total, 5,012,305 

— — 
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By a liſt of the revenue taken in 1730, it then only amounted to Eng-- 
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Army AND NAVY.] The three laſt kings of Denmark, notwithſtand= 
were very reſpect- 
able princes, by the number and diſcipline of their troops, which they 


kept up with vaſt care. The preſent military force of Denmark conſiſts 
of -0,000 men, cavalry and infantry, the greateſt part of which conſiſts 


of a militia who receive no pay, but are regiſtered on the army lift, and 


p toreigners, or molt of whom are officered by foreigners ; for Frederic 


III. was too refined a politician to truſt his ſecurity in the hands of thoſe 
he had tricked out of their liberty. "Though this army is extremely 
burdenſome to the nation, yet it coils little to the crown : great part of 
the infantry lie in Norway, where they live upon the boors at free quar- 


ter: and in Denmark the peaſantry are obliged to maintain the cavalry 
in victuals and lodging, and even to turniſh them with money. The pre- 


ſent fleet of Denmark is compoſed of 36 ſhips of the line, and 18 fri- 


gates; but many of the ſhips being old, and wanting great repairs, it 


they can ſend out 25 ſhips upon the greateſt emergency, this is ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt they can do. This fleet is generally ſtationed at Copenha- 
gen, where are the dock-yards, ſtore-houſes, and all the materials neceſ- 


E {ary for the uſe of the marine. They have 26,000 regiſtered ſeamen, 


who cannot quit the kingdom without leave, nOr ſerve on board a mers 
chant-man without permiſſion from the admiralty ; 4coo of theſe are kept 


in conſtant pay and employed in the dock-yards ; their pay, however, 


ſcarcely amounts to nine ſhillings a month, but then they have a ſort of 
uniform, with ſome proviſions and lodgings allowed for themſelves and 


E tiamilics, 
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OxDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD IN DENMARK.] Theſe are two; that 
of the Elephant, and that of Daneburg : the former was inſtituted by 
Chriitian I, in the year 1478, and is deemed the moſt honourable ; its 
badge is an clephant ſurmounted with a caſtle, ſet in diamonds, and ſuſ- 
pended to a ſky-blue watered ribbon ; worn like the George in England 
over the right ſhoulder ; the number of its members, beſides the ſove— 


reign, are thirty, and the knights of it are addrefled by the title of ex- 


celleney. The badges of the Daneburg order, which is ſaid to be of 
the higheſt antiquity, inſtituted in the year 1219, but it became obſo- 
lete, and was revived in 1671 by Chriſtian V. conſiſt of a white ribbon 
with red edges, worn ſcarf ways over the right ſhoulder ; from which de- 
pends a ſmall croſs of diamonds, and an embroidered ſtar on the breaſt of 
the coat, ſurrounded with the motto, Pietate & juſtitia, The badge is 
a Crols pattee enamelled white, on the centre the letter C and 5 crowned 
with a regal crown, and this motto Reſtitutor, The number of knights 
is numerous, and not limited, | 

 HisTory,] We owe the chief hiſtory of Denmark to a very extraor- 
dinary phænomenon; I mean, the revival of the purity of the Latin 
language in Scandinavia, in the perfon of Saxo-Grammaticus, at a time 
(the 12th century) when it was loſt in all other parts of the European 
continent, Saxo, like the other hiſtorians of his age, has adopted, and 
at the ſame time ennobled by his ſtyle, the moſt ridiculous abſurdities of 
remote antiquity, We can however collect enough from him to conclude, 
that the ancient Danes, like the Gauls, the Scots, the Iriſu, and other 


G 3 northern 


to have been in its zenith of glory, as far as extent cf dominion can giv! 
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northern nations, had their bards, who recounted the military atChiere, bl 
ments of their heroes; and that their firſt hifiories were written in vert h 
There can be no doubt that the Scandinavians or Cimbri, and the Te. F. 
tones (the inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) were Se. th 
thians by their original; but how far the tracts of land, called either ol 
Scythia * or Gaul, for merly reached, 1s uncertain, U 
Even the name bt the firit Chriſtian Daniſh king is uncertain ; and 
thoſe of the people whom they commanded were ſo blended together, tha P 
it is impoſſible for the reader to concene a preciſe idea of the old Scand. I! 
navian hiſtory, This, undoubtedly, was owing to the remains of their a 
Scythian cuſtoms, particularly that ot removing hom one country to ans 4 
other; and of ſeveral nations or ſepts joining together in expeditions hy c 
ſea or land ; and the. adventurers being denominated after their clic T 
leaders, Thus the terms, Danes, Saxons, Jutes or Goths, Germanz, 
and — were promiſcuoutly uſed long after the time of Chark. 
magne. Tren the ſhort revival of literature, under that prince, throws 
very little light upon the Daniih hiſory, All we know is, that the in. N 
habitants of Scandinavia, in their maritime expeditions, went generally | 


under the name of Saxons with forciencrs ; that they were hoid adven. 


turers, rude, ficrce, and martial: that ſo far back as the year of Chr 
soo, they inſulted all the ſea-coaſts of Europe; that they ſettled in Ire. 
land, where they built ſtonc-houſes ; and that they became maſters ot 
England, and ſome part of Scotland; both which kingdoms {till retain 
proots of their barbarity. When we read the hiſtory of Denmark and 
that of England, under the Daniſh princes who re igned oyer both coun: 

tries, we meet with but a taint reſemblance of events; bun dne Danes 48 
conquerors, always give themſelves the ſuperiority over the Engliſh, 


In the cleventh century under Canute the Great, Denmark may be {al 


ſanction to the expreſſion. Few very intereſting events in Denm: ark pr 
ceded the vear 1387, when Margaret mounted that throne ; and part! 
by her addreis, and partly by hereditary right, ſhe formed the union of 
Calmar; anno 1397, by which ſhe was acknowledged for ereign of Sue. 
den, Denmark, and Norway. She held her dignity with ſuch firmneſs and 
courage, thet ſhe was juſtly ſtyled the Semiramis of the North. Her fuc- 
ceflors | being deſtitute of her great qualifications, the union of Caimar, 
by which the three ki ingdoms were-1n future to be under one ſovercig!, 
tell to nothing; but Norw ay ſtill continued annexed to Denmark. Abor i 
the year 1448, the crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian, count of Olcen- 
burg, from whom the preſent royal fanüly of Denmark is deſcended. 
In 1513 „Chriſtian II. king of Denmark, one of the moſt complete 
tyrants that modern times have produced, mounted the throne of Den. 
mark; and having married the fiſter of the emperor Charles V. he; gare 
a full looſe te his innate cruelty, Being driven out ot Sweden, for the 
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bloody maſſacres he committed there, the Danes rebelled againſt him 
ewile ; and he fled, with his wife and children, into the Netherlands, 
Frederick, duke of Holſtein, was unanimoutly called to the throne, on 
the depohtion of his cruel nephew, who openly embraced the . 
of Luther, and about the year 1536, the proteſtant religion was e 
Miſhed in Denmark, by that wiſe and politic prince Chrittian III. 

Chridian IV. of Denmark; in 1629, was choſen for the head of the 
proteſtunt league, formed againit the houfe of Auſtria . but, though brave 
in his own perſon, he was in danger of long his donnrions ; when he 
was ſucceeded in that command by Guitzyus Adolphus king of Sweden. 
The Dutch having obliged Chriſtian, who died in 1648, to lower the 
duties of the Sound, his fon Frederic III. conſented to accept of an an- 
nuity of 150,000 florins for the whole, The Dutch, after this, per- 
ſuaded him to declare war againſt Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden 
which had almoſt coſt him his crown in 1657. Charles ſtormed the for- 
treſs of Fre. erieſtadt; and in the ſucceeding winter he marched his army 
over the ice to the itland of Funen, where he ſurpriſed the Daniſh troops, 
took Odenſce and Nyburg, and marched over the Great Belt to behege 
Copenhagen itſelf, Cromwell, who then governed England under the 
title of Protector, interpoſed ; and" Frederic detended his capital with 
great magnaniiaity till the peace of Roſchild ; by wii'ch Frederic ceded 
the provinces of Halland, Bleking, and Sconia, the ifland of Bornholm, 
and Bahus and Drontheim in Norway, to the Swedes., Frederic fought 
to elude theſe ſevere terms; but Charles took Cronenburgh, and once 
more beſieged Copenhagen by fea and land. The ſteady intrepid conduct 
of Frederic, under theie misfortunes, endeared him to his ſubjects ; and 
the citizens of Copenhagen made an admirable defence till a Dutch fleet 
arrived in the Baltic, and beat the Swediſh fleet. The fortune of war 
was now entirely changed in favour of Frederic, who ſhewed on every 
occation great abilities, both civil and military; and having forced 
Charles to raiſe the fteze of Copenhagen, might have carried the war 
into Sweden, had not the Engliſh fleet under Montague, appeared in the 
Baltic, This enabled Charles to beſicge Copenhagen a third time; but 
France and England offering their mediation, à peace was concluded in 
that capital; by which the ifland of Bornholm returned to the Danes; 
but the 1tland of Rugen, Bleking, Halland, and Schonen, remained with 
the Swedes. _ 

Though this peace did not reſtore to Denmark all ſhe had loſt, yet the 
magnanimous behaviour of Frederic, under the moſt imminent dangers, 
and his attention to the ſafety of his ſubiects, even preferably to his own, 
greatly endeared him in their eyes; and he at length became abſolute, in 
the manner already related. Frederic was ſucceeded in 1670, by his fon 
Chriſtian V. who obliged the duke of Holſtein Gottorp to renounce all 
the advantages he had gained by the treaty of Roſchild. He then re- 
covered a number of places in Schonen; but his army was defeated in 
the bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles XI. of Sweden. This defeat 
did not put an end to the war; which Chriſtian obſtinately continued, 
till he was defeated entirely at the battle of Landſcroon : and having al- 


. a 3 1] . . ” * . y » *4 ; . * . 
mort exhautted his dominions in his military operations, and being in a 


manner: 


| abandoned by all his allies, he was forced to ſign a treaty, on 
the terms preſcribed by France, in 1679. Chriſtian, however, did not 
acit trom his military attempts; and at laſt he became the ally and ſub- 
udiary of Lewis XIV. who was then threatening Europe with chains. 
| G 4 Chriſtian, 
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Chriſtian, after a vaſt variety of treating and fighting with the Holfts? 
ners, Hamburghers, and other northern powers, died in 1699. He wa 
ſucceeded by Frederic IV. who, like his predeceſſors, maintained hi; 
pretenfions upon Holitein ; and probably muſt have become maſter gf 
that duchy, had not the Engliſh and Dutch fleets raiſed the fiege of Ton. 
ningen, while the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. who was then 
no more than ſixteen years of age, landed within eight miles of Copen. 
hagen, to aſſiſt his brother-in-law the duke of Holſtein, Charles proba. 
bly would have made himſelf maſter of Copenhagen, had not his Dauiſh 
majeſty agreed to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in the 
duke's favour. By another treaty concluded with the States General, 
Charles obliged himſelf to furniſh a body of troops, who vere to be paid 
by the confederates ; and afterwards did great ſervice againſt the French 
in the war of queen Anne. 

Notwithitanding this peace, Frederic was perpetually engaged in wars 
with the Swedes, and while Charles XII. was an exile at Bender, he 
made a deſcent upon the Swedith Pomerania; and another, in the year 
1712, upon Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, howevrer, 
were totally defeated by the Swedes at Gadeſbuch, who laid his favourre 
city of Altena in aſhes. Frederic revenged himſelf, by ſeizing great put 
of the ducal Holſtein, and forcing the Swediſh general, count Steinbock, 
to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, with all his troops. In the year 1710, the 
ſucceſſes of Frederic were fo great, by taking Toningen and Stralſund, 
by driving the Swedes out of Norway, and reducing Wifimar in Pome- 
rania, that his allies began to ſeſpect he was aiming at the ſovereignty 
of all Scandinavia, Upon the return of Charles of dweden from his ex- 
ile, he renewed the war againſt Denmark with a moſt imbittered ſpirit; 
but on the death of that prince, who was killed at the ſiege of Frederic- 
ſhal, Frederic durſt not refuſe the offer of his Britannic majeſty's medi. 
ation between him and the crown of Sweden; in conſequence of Which 
a peace was concluded at Stockholm, which left him in poſletſion of the 
duchy of Sleſwick. Frederic died in the vear 1730, thor having two 
years before ſeen his capiral reduced to athes by an accidental fire, His 
ſon and ſucceſſor, Chriitan Frederic, or Chriſtian VI. made no other 
uſe of his power, and the-advantages with which he mounted the throne, 
than to cultivate peace with all his neighbours, and to promote the hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects ; whoin he eaſed of many oppreſſive taxes, 

In 1734, after guarantying the Pragmatic Sanction “, Chrittian ſent 
bodo men to the athſtance of the emperor, during the diſpute of the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the ch]. n of Poland, Though he was pacific, yet he was jea- 
lous of his rights, eſpecially over Hamburgh. He obliged the Ham 
burghers to call in the mediation of Pruſſia, to abolith their bank, to ad- 
mit the coin of Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of ſilrer 
marks, He had, two years after, viz. in 1738, a diſpute with his Bil- 
tannic majeſty about the little lordſhip of Steinhorſt, which had been 
mortgaged to the latter by a duke of Holſtcin Lawenburgh, and which 
Chriſtian ſaid belonged to him, Some blood was ſpilt during the con» 
teſt; in which Chriſtian, it is thought, never was in earheſt, It 
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An agreement by which the princes of Europe engaged ta ſupport the Houſe of 


Auſtria in favour of the queen of Hungary, daughter of the emperor Charles !. 
who had no male iſſue, 
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brought on, however, a treaty, in which he availed bimfelf of his Bri. 


tannic majeity*s predilection for his German dominions; for he agreed to 
ay Chriſtian a iubſidy of 70,0001. ſterling a year, on condition of keep- 
ing in readineſs 7500 troops for the protection of Hanover 5 this Was a 
gainful bargain for Denmark. And two ears aitter, he ſeized {ome 
Dutch ſhips, for trading wittout his leave to iceland ; but the difference 
was made up by the mediation of Sweden, Chriſtian bad fo great a party 
in that kingdom, that it was generally thought he would revive the union 
of Calmar, by procuring his fon to be declared fuccetior to his then Swe- 
diſh majelly. Some ſteps for that purpoſe were certainly taken; but 
whatever Chriſtian's views might have been, the deſign was truſtrated by 
the jealouſy of other powers, who could not bear the thoughts of teeing 
all Scandinavia ſubject to one family, Chriſtian died in 4740, with the 
character of being the father ot his people. | 

His ſon and ſucceflor, Frederic V. had, in 1743, married the princeſs 
Louiſa, daughter to his Britannic majeſty George II. He improved up- 
on his tather's plan, for the happineſs of his people ; but took no con- 
cern, except that of a mediator, in the German war. For it was by his 
intervention that the treaty of Cloſter-ſeven was concluded between his 
royal highneſs the late duke of Cumberland, and the French general 
Richlicu. Upon the death of his fir queen, who was mother to his pre- 
{ent Daniſh majeſty, he married a daughter of the duke of Brunſwie-Wol- 
fenbuttle ; and died in 1766. His fon, Chriſtian VII. was born the zgth 
of January, 1749 ; and married his preſent Britannic majetty's youngeſt 
litter, the princets Carolina-Matildu. But this alliance, though it wore 
at firſt a ve promiſing appearance, yet had in the event a very untor- 
tunate termination. This is partly attributed to the intrigues of the 


E qucen-dowager, mother-in-law to the preſent king, who has a ſon named 
& Freqeric, and whom the is repreſented as deſirous of raifing to the throne. 
She poſlefies a great degree of diſſimulation, and when the princeſs Caro- 

lina-Natilda came to Copenhagen, ſhe received her with all the appear— 


E ance of friendſhip and affection, acquainting her with all the king's 
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faults, and at the ſame time telling her, that ſhe would take every op- 
portunity, as a mother, to aſſiſt her in reclaiming him. By this conduct, 


| Ihe became the depolitory of all the young queen's ſecrets, whilſt at the 


| fame time it is ſaid ſhe placed people about the king, to keep him con- 


SA 


* 


Fantly engaged in all kinds of riot or debauchery, to which ſhe knew he 


nas naturally too much inclined : and at length it was ſo ordered, that a 


= miltreſs was thrown in the king's way, whom he was perſuaded to keep 


to 


in his palace, When the king was upon his travels, the 2 
uſed frequently to viſit the young queen Matilda; and under the maſk of 


triendthip and affection, told her often of the debaucheries and exceſſes 


which the king had fallen into in Holland, England, and France, and 


> often perſuaded her not to live with him. 1 
turned, the queen reproaching him with his conduct, though in a gen- 
tile manner, his mother-in-law immediately took his part, and endeavour- 


6: 


But as ſoon as the king re- 


ed to perſuade the king to give no ear to her counſels, as it was preſump- 
don in 1 of Denmark to direct the king. Queen Matilda now be- 
bam to diſcover the deſigns of the queen-dowager, and afterwards lived 
ben very good terms with the king, who for a time was much reclaimed, 


he young queen alſo now aſſumed to herſelf the part which the queen— 


| dowaver had been complimented with, the management of public affairs. 


his flung the 


old queen to the quick; and her thoughts were now entirely 
| | Qccupicd 
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occupied with ſc hemes of revenge. She at length found means to eratify 
it in 1 very ample manner. About the end of the year 1770, it was oh. 
{erved that Brandt and Struenſee were particula wrly regarded by the king; 

the former as a tavontite, and the latter as a miniſter, and that they paid 
great court to queen Matilda, and were ſupported by her. his opened 
a new ſcene of intrigue at Copenhagen; all the diſcarded placemen Paid 
their court to the queen-dow acer, and the became the head and patroneß 
of the party. Old count Molke, an artful diſplaced ilateſman, and other; 

who were well verſed in intrigues of this nature, perceiving that ther 
had unexpcrienced young perſons to contend with, who, thou: h they 

might mean well, had not ſullicient knowledge and capacity to conduct the 

public affairs, very ſoon predicted their ruin. Struenſe and Brandt want. 
ed to make a reform i in the adminiſtration of public aftatrs at once, er 
ſhould have been the work of time: and thereby made a great numb: 

of enemies, among thoſe whoſe intereſt it was th: at things fhould contin 
upon the ſame footing that they had been for ſome time before. After 
this queen Matilda was delivered of a danghter; but as ſoon as the queen- 
dowager ſaw her, ſhe immediately turned back, and with a malicion: 

ſmile, declared, t at the child had all the features of Struentce: wo 
which her friends publiſhed it among the people, that the queen mit 
have had an intrigue with Struenice ; which was corroborated by the 


7 — — 


; 
queen's s often ſpeaking with this miniſter in public. A great variety d 
evil reports were now propagated againſt the reigning queen z and an- 
other report was alſo induſtriouſly ſpread, that the governing paity had 
formed a deſign to ſuperſede the king, as being incapable of govern- i 
ing ; that the: queen was to be 1 regent during the minority of Wi 
her ſon ; : and that Struenſce was to be her prime-winißer. Whaterer i 
Struenſee did to reform the abuſes of the late miniitry, was repreſented 
to the people as ſo many attacks upon, and attempts to deitrov, the 
government of the kingdom. By ſuch means the people began to be 
greatly incenſed avainſt this miniſter: and as he alſo wanted to make ! 
reform. in the military, ke gave great offence to the troops, at the head 
of which were ſome of the creatures of the queen-dowager, who to 
every opportunity to inake their inferior officers believe, that it was the Jo 
deſign of Strucnſce to change. the whole ſyſtem of government. It mr | 
be admitted, that this miniſter ſeems in many reſpects to have art 
very imprudently, and to have been too much under the guidance of b 
pailions : his principles alſo appear to have been of the hbertine kind. 
Many councils were held between the queen-dowager and her friend 
upon the proper N to be taken for enectuating their defions : ab 
it was at length 1cfolved to ſurpriſe the king in the middle of the night 
and force him immediately to ſign an order, which was to be [rep 
in readineſs, for committing the perions before mentioned to teparit 
priſons, to accuſe them of high tr.afon in general, and in particula 
of a delign to poiſon, or dethrone the ki ing; and that if that could ud 
be properly ſupported, by torture or otherwite, to procure witnefles! 
confirm the report of a criminal commerce between the queen and 8 . 
enfea This was an undertak'ng of fo hazardous za nature, that tit 
wary count Moltke, and moſt of the queen-dowarei*s friends, who had 
any thing to loſe, drew-1 back, endeavouring to animate others, but e“ 
culing themſelves from taking any open and active part in this affat! 
However, the queen-dowager at laſt procured a ſufficient number of * 
rave 
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Tatife tre ü inſtruments for the execution of her deſigns. On the 1fth of Ja- 

nuarv, 1772, a matked ball was given at the court of Denmark. The 

F king had danced at this ball, ard afterwards played at quadrille with ge- 


Y paid neral Gahler, his lady, and counfellor Struenſee, brother to the count. 
»pened The queen, after dancing as ufual ong country-dance with the king, 
n pad eave her hand to count Struenice during the remainder of the evening. 
tronesz She retired about two in the morning, and was followed by him and 
other, count Brandt. About four the fame morning, prince Frederic, who 
t ther had alſo been at the ball, got up and dreſſed himſelf, and went with the 
h they queen-dowager to the king's bed-chamber, accompanied by general Eich- 
Luct the ſtedt and count Rantzau. They ordered his majeſty's valet-de-chambre 
t wan. to awake him, and in the midit of the ſurpriſe and alarm, that this un- 
, Which expected intruflon excited, they informed him, that queen Matilda and 
number the two =trucentees were at that inſtant buſy in drawing up an act of re- 
Ontin! n ciaston of the crown, which they would immediately atter compel 

After him to hgn : and that the only means he could ufc to prevent fo immi— 
queen: nent a danger, was to fign thoſe orders without loſs of time, which they 
alicions hd brought wich them, tor arreſting the queen and her accomplices., It 
ce: I. tuld, that the King was not caſily prevalied upon to ſign theſe orders; 
en mi! but at length chmplicd, though with retuctance zud heſitation. Count 

by th: Ranczavy and three ctfcers, were ditpatched at that untimely hour to 
riety d the queen's apartments, and immediately arreſted her. She was put in- 
and ar- to one of the king's coaches, in which the was conveyed to the caſtle of 
arty has Cronenburgh, together with the infant princeſs, attended by lady Moſtyn, 
govern: and eſcorted by a party of dragoons. In the mean time,  Struenſee and 


nority 0! 
Whatever 
Ire (cured 
rov, the 
an to be 
make 


the head 


Brandt were alſo ieized in their beds, and impriſoned in the citadel. 
Stroontee?s brother, tome of his adherents, and moſt of the members 
of the late adminiſtration, were ſeized the ſame night, to the number of 
about eighteen, and thrown into confinement, The government after 
this ſeemed ro be entirely lodged in the hands of the queen-dowager and 
ber fon, iupported and athſted by thoſe who had the principal ſhare in 
the revolunon ; while the king appeare to be little more than a pageant, 


vho took whoſe perſon and name it was necefſary occationally to make uſe of. 
t was the All the ofhcers who had a hand in the revolution were immediately pro- 

It ut moted, and an almoſt total change took place-in all the departments of 
ave al adminiſtration. 


init A new council was appointed, in which prince Frederic 
prended, and a commiſſion of eight members, to examine the papers of 
the pritonere, and to commence a proceſs againſt them. The ſon of 
queen Matilda, the prince royal, who was entered into the fifth year of 
his age, was put into the care of a lady of quality, who was appointed 
governeſs, under the ſuperintendency of the queen-dowager. Struen— 
lee and Brandt were put in irons, and very rigoroully treated in priſon : 
they both underwent long and frequent examinations, and at length re- 
ceived ſentence of death. They were beheaded on the 25th of April, 
having their right hands previouſly cut off; but many of their friends 
and adherents were afterwards ſet at liberty. Strucntec at firit had abſo- 
and dt lutely denied having any criminal intercourſe with the queen ; but this 
„ that tue e he afterwards contefled ; and though he is ſaid by ſome to have been in- 
„ who bas 5 Cuced to do this only by the fear of torture, the proofs of his guilt in 
rs, bur, Fits reſpect were eſftcemed notorious, and his confcilious full and expli- 
this aftall _ Ba Eeſide, no meaſures were adopted by the court of Great Britain to 
aber ot beer vp the queen's Character in this reſpect. But in May, his Britannic 
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majeſty ſent a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to convey that princeſs to Ge. 
by | |, many, and appointed the city of Zell, in his electoral dominions, for the 
48" place of her future refidence. She died there, of a malignant fey er, on 
| the 1oth of May, 1775, aged 23 years and 10 months. 

MW! In 1780, his Daniſh majeſty acceded to the armed neutrality propoſed 
| by the empreſs of Ruſſia, He appears at preſent to have ſuch a debiliry 
of underitanding, as to diiquality him tor the proper management of 
public affairs; but on the 16th of April, 1784, another court revolution Wi 
j took place. The queen- -dowager's friends were removed, a neu- coun, p 

f formed under the auſpices of the prince royal, ſome of the former old 

if members reſtored to the cabinet, and no re: vard | is to be paid for the fu- 
Fel ture to any inſtrument, unleſs ſigned by the king, and counterſigned by 
| the prince royal. b 
1 Chriſtian VII. reigning king of Den dark and Norway, LL. D. and 
U F. R. S. was born in 1749; in 1766 he was married to the princeſs Ca. 
N rolina Matilda of England; and has iſſue, Frederic, prince royal of Den- 
0 mark, born January 28, 1768; Louiſa Auguita, princeſs roy al, born Ju- 


* «>. 
Þ, of FO 


1 His Daxisn Majesty's GERMAN DOMINIONs, IE 
OLSTEIN, a duchy of Lower Saxonv, about 100 miles long an Ex 


50 broad, and a fruitful country, was formerly divided Es 
3 the empreſs of Ruſſia (termed Ducal Holſtein), the king of Denmark, 
1 and the imperial citics of Hamburg and Lubeck; but on the 16th of No. 
vember, 1773, the Ducal Holtitcin, with all the richts, prerogatives, and 
| territorial ſovereignty, was formally transferred to the king of Denmark, 
4 by virtue of a treaty between both courts. The duke of Holſtein Got 

| torp is joint ſovercign of great part of it now, with the Daniſh monarci, 
4 * © Kiel is the capital of Ducal Holiicin, aud is well built, has a harbour, 
"We and neat public edifices. The capital of the Danifth Holitein is Gluck- 
4 ſtadt, a well-built town and fortreſs, but i a marſhy fituation on the right 
ji of the Elbe, and has ſome foreign commerce. 

Altena, a large, populous, and handſome town, of great traffic, l 
commodioutly fituated on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Hamburg: 
It was built profeſſedly in that fituation by the kings of Denmark, that 
it might ſhare in the commerce of the former. Being declared a tree 
port, "and the ſtaple of the Daniſh Eatt India company, the merchants 
alſo enjoying liberty of conſcience, great numbers flock to Altena from 
all parts of the North, and even from Hamburg itſelf, 

The famous city of Hamburg lies, in a geographical ſenſe, in Hole 
ſtein; but is an imperial, free, and Hanſeatic city, lying on the very! 
of that part of Holſtein, called Stormar. It has the ſovereignty of 1 
{mall diſtrict round it, of about ten miles circuit: it is one of- the mol 
ſlouriſhing commercial towns in E urope ; and though the kings of Der 
mark {till lay claim to certain privileges w thin its walls, it may be con, 
ſidered as a well- regulated commonwealth. The number of ics inhabit 
ants are ſaid to amount to 180,000; and it is furniſhed with a vaſt we 
riety of noble edifices, both public and private: it has two ſpacious ! hats 
bours, formed by the river Elbe, which runs through the town, an Þ4 
bridges are thrown over its cauals, - Hamburg has the good 1 0! 
1 vin 
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0 Get. having been peculiarly favoured in its commerce by Great Britain, wich 

for the whom it ſtill carries on a great trade, The Hamburgers maintain 

er, on twelve companies of foot, and one troop of dragoons, behdes an artil- 
4 lery company » 

"opoled BE Tubec, an imperial city, with a good harbour, and once the capital 

lebiluy o the Hans Towns, an {till a rich and populous place, is allo in this 

nent of dnchy, and governed by its own magiſtrates. It has 29 pariſh ehurches 

oluton WE pendes a large cathedral. Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion of the 

-ouncil, &; whole duchv. 

= = In WEesrPHALIA, the king of Denmark has the counties of Olden- 

e fu. 


burg and Delmenhurſt, about 2o0co ſquare miles; they he on the ſouth 
fide of the Weſer ; their capitals have the fame name; the firſt has the 
remains of a fortification, and the laſt is an open place. Oldenburg 


"ned by 


Ihe and WV cave a title to the firſt royal anceſtor of his preſent Danith majeſty. The 
eſs Ca- country abounds with marſhes and heaths, but its horſes are the beit in 
ot Ven- WE Germany. 
orn ju WS 1, : 
1 - | A P L A N \ þ 5 
Ns. H E northern fituation of Lapland, and the diviſion of its pro- 
| pertv, require, before I proceed tarther, that I thould treat of it 
wn bem under a dittinct head, and in the ſame method that I obſerve in other 
between countries. 
emen, SITUATION, EXTENT, DIVISION, } The whole country of Lap- 
h of No. 'AND NAME. land extends, fo tar us it is known, 
ves, and from the North Cape in 71 30” N. lat. to the White Sea, under the 
enmark arctic circle. Part of Lapland belongs to the Danes, and is ineluded 
Ho; Got in the government of Wardhuys ; part to the Swedes, which is by far 
NONATLS the moſt valuable; and ſome parts in the eaſt, to the Muſcyvites or 
—_— Ruſhans. It would be little better than wating the reader's time, to 
3 Oluc 


pretend to point out the ſuppoſed dimenſions of each. That belonging 
to the Swedes, may be ſeen in the table of dimenſions given in the ac- 
count of Sweden: but other accounts ſay, that it is about 109 German 
miles in length, aud go in breadth ; it comprehends all the country from 


the right 


traffic, l 


NY the Baltic, to the mountains that ſeparate Norway from Sweden, The 
ark, ya Muſcovite part lies towards the eaſt, between the lake Euarak and the 
ed 4 White Sea. Thoſe parts, notwithttanding the rudenels of the country. 
1eErcnalt ' 


are divided into ſmaller/diſiricts ; generally taking their names from ri- 
vers: but, unleſs in the Swediſh part, which is ſubject to a prefect, the 
Laplanders can be ſaid to be under no regular government. The due— 
diſn Lapland, rheretorg, is the object chietly confidered by authors in 
deſcribing this country. It has been generally thought, that the Lap- 
landers are the deſcendants of Finlanders driven out of their own country, 
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the mot and that they take their name from Lappes, which ſignifies exiles. The 
Sof Deus | : reader, from what has been ſaid in the Introduction, may euſily concetve 
v be err that in Lapland, for ſome months in the ſummer, the ſun never ſets; 
8 inhavit A and during winter, it never riſes: but the inhabitants are ſo well aſſiſted 
a vaſt vi | by the twilight and the aurora borealis, that they never diſcontinue their 
21015 hat # work through darkneſs, » 
1, anc 0 : CLIMATE.] In winter it is no unſual thing for their lips to be fro- 
on_ een to the cup in attempting to drink; and in ſome thermometers, ſpi- 
rl rits 
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rits of wine are concreted into ice: the limbs of the inhabitants very gt. 
ten mortify with cold: dritts of now threaten to bury the traveller, and 
cover the ground four or five feet deep. A thaw ſometimes takes place, 
and then the froſt that ſucceeds, preſents the Laplanders with a ſmooth 
level of ice, over which he travels with a rein-dcer in a fledge with in. 
conceivable ſwiftneſs. The heats of ſummer are exceſſive tor a ſhort 
time; and the cataratfts, which daſh from the mountains, often prefer; 
to the eye the moſt pictureſque appearances 
MouuNTA1xNS, RIVERS, LAKES, The reader muſt form in his mind 
AND FORESTS, a vait ma's of mountains, irregylariy 
crowded together, to give hun an 1d-a of Lapland; they are, however, 
f | in ſome interſtices, ſeparated by rivers and lakes, which contain an 
mm! incredible number of iflands, fome of which form delightful habitation: 
and are believed by the natives to be the terreſtrial Paradiſe : even roſs 


and other flowers grow wild on their borders in the ſummer ; thous! 


a1 


this is but a ſhort gleam of temperature, for the climate in general i; 


=; * I 
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1 exceſſively ſevere. Duſky foreſts, and noifome, unhealthy moraſſes, and 

If barren plains cover great part of the flat country, ſo that nothing cz 

9 be more uncomfortable than the itare of the inbabitants. bo! 

| METtA1s AND MINERALS, | Silver and gold mines, as well as tho A 
| | of iron, copper, and lead, have been diſcovered and worked in Lapland AJ 
1 to great advantage; beautiful cryſtals are found here, as are ſome ame- 
| N thyſtz and topazes ; alſo various forts of mineral ſtones, ſurpriinz1s WE 
KW poliſhed by the hand of nature; valuable pearls have likewife been ſome- Wi 
times found in theie rivers, but never in the feas, 1 


ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDsS, hikos, ? e mult refer to our accounts 
FISHES, AND INSECTS. of Denmark and Norway far 

great part of this a:ticle, as its contents are in common with all the i 
three countries. The z:belin, a creature reſembling the marten, 1s 2 
ative of Lapland; and its ſkin, whether black or white, is ſo much 
eſteemed, that it is frequently given as preſents to royal and diſtinguichd WA 
perſonages. Ihe Lapland hares grow white in the winter; and the Wi 
country produces a large black cat, which attends the natives in huntins. WF 
By far the moit remarkable, however, of he Lapland animals, is he 


rein- deen; which nature ſeems to have provided to ſolace the Laplanders 
for the privation of the other comtorts of lite. This animal, the mo! 
uſeful perhaps of any in the creation, reſembles the ſtag, only it ſome- Wi 
what droops the head, and the horns project forward. All deſcriver Wi 
of this animal hare taken notice of the cracking noiſe that they max Wi 
when they move their legs, which is attributed to their ſeparating anda- Wi 
terwards bringing together the diviſions of the hoot. The under part? 
entirely covered with hair, in the ſame manner that the claw of the //- Wi 
migan is with feathery briftles, which is almo't the only bird that can cl By 
dure the rigour of the fame climate, The hoot however is not 0) 
thus protected; the ſame neceſſity which obliges the Laplanders to ule 
ſnow ſhoes, makes the extraordinary width of the rein's hoot t9 be 
equally convenient in paſſing over ſnow, as it prevents their linking & 
deep, which they continually would, did the. weight of their body bes 
only on a ſmall point. This quadruped hath therefore an inſtinct toe 
a hoof of ſuch a orm in a {till more advantageous manner, by ſepats 
ing it when the foot is to touch the ground ſo as to cover a larger _ 
face of ſnow. The inſtant however the leg of the animal is raiſed, tte 
hoof is immediately contracted, and the colliſion of the parts occai” 
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together when the weather is remarkably dark 


live upon mots : 
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the ſnapping which is heard on every motion of the rein. And proba- 
bly the cracking which they perpe tually make, may ſerve to keep them 
In tummer, the rein- 
deer provide themſelves with leaves and graſs, and in the winter they 
they have a wondeytul ſag: acity at finding it out, and 

when "found, they ſcrape away the ſnow that covers it with their feet. 
The ſcantineſs of their tare is inconceivable, as is the length of the jour- 
nies which they can per! orm without any other ſupport. They fix the 
rein deer 1 a kind ot fledge, 75 d like a ſmall boat, in which the tra- 
veller. ſecured from cold, is laced down with the reins in one hand, 
1 kind of bludgeon in the hes: to keep the carriage clear of ice a 
he deer, whoſe harneth: 1 is very i1mpic, ſets out, and con- 
macs the Journey wi ith prodigious ſpe d: and is ſo iafe and tractab e. 
that the urtvvr i is at little or recting him. At night they 
and n milk often help 8 to tupport 


” e% 


ing . 1 


no trouble in di 
loo% out tor their own provender ; 


weir matter. Their inſtinét in chooſing their road, and directing their 
courſe, can only be accounted for by their bei ing well ACQuan! ntcd with 


tho country Qurins 


the ſumnter months. when they live in wood-. 
Gr fefh is a wel to 


ed tood, whether treſh or dried; their fin forms 
excellent clothing both tor the bed and the body; their nilk and cheeſe 
art nutritive and picaſant; and their inteſtine 
nauers with thread and cordave, 

fields, they may be ſhot at as other 


s and tendons fuppliy their 
\\ hea they run about wild in the 
game. But it is faid, that if one is 
ma fluck, the furvivors will gore and trampie him to pieces; 
therefore ingle ſtragglers are gene rally pitched upon. Were | to re- 

cheumſtance, relate. 8 y the credulous, ot this animal, the 


whole would appear fabulous, With ali their excellent qualities, how- 
ever, the rein-deer CONVENICNCES 
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are {ard to run ar the rate of 290 miles a day) ſeems to be Owing to 
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Kander could bear the un 
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te Carries er Puikhas ; or would bel eve, that, 
the rein-deer 11 The Car, they know the place of their 
But atter all theſe avatcruents, che natives would have dit- 
tealty to fublilt withour the rein-deer, which ſerve them for ſo many 


pur;ofes. 

PEOPLE, .. CUSTOMS, AND uns.] The language of the Lap- 
landers is of Finnith oh: zin, and — — ſo many dialects, that it 1s 
with di thoulty they underitand each other. They have neither writ' oY 
nor letters 85 mong them, but a nuinter of hicrogly phics, which the 
make ute of in their Rounes, a ſort of flicks that they call Piave, and 
which ſerve how tor an alas mack. Theie hicroglyphics are alſo the 
marks they uſe inſtead of ligustures, even in matters of law. Miſſiona- 
nez, from the chriſtianized parts of Scandinavia, introduced among 
them 1 the Chriſtian religion ; but they cannot be ſaid even yet to be 
Chi yh they have & among them ſome religious ſeminarics, 
nite KING of Denmark. Upon the w bales. the majority of 
the Lap lenders pra Hſe as grofs ſuperſtitions and idolatries, as are to be 
tound a ang the moſt uninſtrust ate pagans ; and fo abſurd, that they 
ſcarecly p39 the to be mentioned, were it not that the number and oddi- 
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very induſtrious herdſmen, and are rich in compariſon of the Lapland fi- 
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ties of their ſuperſtitions have induced the northern traders to belieye, 
that they are ſkilful in magic and divination. For this purpoſe their mz. 
gicians, who are a peculiar ſet of men, make uſe of what they call ; 
drum, made of the hollowed trunk of a fir, pine, or birch-tree, one end 
of which is covered with a ſkin ; on this they draw, with a kind of req 
colour, the figures of their own gods, as well as df Jeſus Chriſt, the 
apoſtles, the ſun, moon, lars, birds, and rivers ; on theſe they place 
one or two braſs rings, which, when the drum is beaten with a littl; 
hammer, dance orer the figures ; and according to their progreſs the for. 
cerer prognoſtieates. "Theſe frantic operations are generally performed fur 
gain; and the northern ſhip-maſters are ſuch dupes to the arts of the: 
impoſtors, that they often buy from them a magic cord, which contain 
a number of knots, by opening of which, according to the magictan's 
directions, they gain what wind they want. This is alſo a very com. 
mon traffic on the banks of the Red Sea, and is managed with great ad. 
dreſs on the part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the price of his knotted 
taliſman. "The Laplanders ſtill retain the worſhip of many of the Hen. 
tonic gods; but have among them great remains of the druidical inſtiy. 
rions, They believe the tranſmigration of the ſoul, and have feſtival; 
fet apart for the worſhip of certain genii, called Jeuhles, who ther 
think inhabit the air, and have great power over human actions ; but 
being without form or ſubſtance, they aſſign to them neither images nor 
ſtatues. X 

Agriculture is not much attended to among the Laplanders. They 
are chiefly divided into Lapland fiſhers, and Lapland mountaineers, 
The former always make their habitation on the brink, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſome lake, from whence they draw their ſubſiſtence. The 
others {eek their ſupport upon the mountains, and their environs, po- 
ſeſſing herds of rein-deer more or leſs numerous, which they uſe a. 
cording to the ſeaſon, but go generally on foot. They are excellent and 
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ers. Some of them pofleſs fix hundred or a thouſand rein- deer, and hare 
often money and plate beſides. They mark every rein-deer on the ears, 
and divide them into claſſes; ſo that they inſtantly perceive whether 
any one is ſtrayed, though they cannot count to fo great a number as 
that to which their ſtock often amounts. Thoſe who poſſeſs but 1 
fmall ſtock, give to every individual a proper name. The Lapland 
fiſhers, who are alſo called Laplanders of the Woods, becauſe in ſum- 
mer they dwell upon the borders of the lakes, and in winter in the 
foreſts, live by fiſhing and hunting, and chute their ſituation by its con 
venience for cither. The greateſt part of them, however, have ſome 
rein-decr, They are active and expert in the chace : and the introduction 
of fire-arms among them has almoſt entirely aboliſhed the uſe of the 
bow and arrow. Befides looking after the rein-deer, the fiſhery, and 
the chace, the men employ themſelves in the conſtruction of their ca- 
noes, which are ſmall, light, and compact. They alſo make ſledges, 
to which they give the form of a canoe, harneſs for the rein-deer, cups, 
bowls, and various other .utenfils, which are ſometimes neatly carve, 
and ſometimes ornamented with bones, braſs, or horn. The employ: 
ment of the women conſiſts in making nets for the fiſhery, in dryng 
iſh and meat, in milking the rein-deer, in making cheeſe, and tanniws 
hides : but it is underſtood to be the buſineſs of the men to look ate! 
the kitchen; in which, it is ſaid, the women never intefere. 15 
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eher. The Laplanders live in huts in the form of tents. A hut is about 
r, twenty-five to thirty fect in diameter, and not much above fix in height. 
poly, They cover them according to the ſeaſon, and the means of the poſſeſſor z 
| nes ſome with briars, bark of birch, and linen; others with turf, coarſe 


cloth, or felt, or the old ſkins of rein-decr.. . The door 1s of felt, made 


-j 7 like two curtains, which open aſunder. A little place ſurrounded with 
— ſtones is made in the middle of the hut ſor the fire, over which a chain 


is ſuſpended to bang the kettle upon. They are ſcarcely able to ſtand 
upright in their huts,. but conſtantly ſit upon their heels round the fire. 
At night, they lie down quite naked; and to feparate the apartments, 
they place upright ſticks ar ſmall diſtances. They cover themſelves with 
their cloaths, or lie upon them. In winter, they put their naked feet 
into a fur bag. Their houſchold furniture conſiſts of iron or copper 
kettles, wooden cups, bowls, ſpoons, and ſometimes tin, or even filver 
baſons : to theſe may be added, the implements of fiſhing and hunting. 
That they. may not be obliged to carry ſuch a number of things with 
them in their excurſions, they build in the foreſts, at certain diſtances, 
little huts, made like pigeon-houſes, and placed upon a poſt, which is 
che trunk of a tree, cut off at about the height of a fathom or fix foot from 
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teltivals the root. In theſe elevated huts they keep their goods and proviſions; 
10 ther and though they are never ſhur, vet they are never plundered, The 
ns ; but rein-deer ſupply the Laplanders with the greateſt part gr proviſions; 
iges not the chace and the fiſhery ſupply the reſt. Their principal diſhes are the 
Wflell of the rein-deer, and puddings which they make of their blood, 
be) by putting it either alone, or mixed with wild berries, into the ſto- 
Cancer, nach of the animal from whence it was taken, in which they cook it 
e neigh- tor food. But the fleſh of the bear is conſidered by them as their moſt 
e. Th dencate meat. They eat every kind of fiſh, even the ſea-dog; as well 
ins, Pole as all forts of wild animale, not excepting birds of prey, and carnivo- 
ute ac. rous animals. Their winter provifions conſiſt chiefly of fleſh and fifth, 
lent and Haricd in the open air, both of which they cat raw, and without any fort 
land filt- Mo aͤreſſing. Their common drink is water, ſometimes mixed with milk: 
and hare they make alſo broths and fiſh-ſoups. Brandy is very ſcarce with them, 
the ear, Mbot they are extremely fond of it. Whenever they are inclincd to eat, 
whether the head of the family ſpreads a mat on the ground; and then men and 
umber as women ſquat round this mar, which is covered with diſhes. Every Lap- 
eſs but 3 Wander always carries about him a knife, a ſpoon, and a little cup for 
Lapland BY perinking, Each has his portion ſeparately given him, that no perſon 
e in ſu- ay be injured; for they are great eaters. Before and after the meal 
er in be hey make a ſhort prayer : and, as ſoon as they have doue cating, each 
"y 1ts con iees the other his hand. 0 | | 
ave lome In the dreſs of the Laplanders they uſe no kind of linen. The 
.roduction Nen wear cloſe breeches, reaching down to their ſhoes, which are made 
iſe of the ef untanned ſkin, pointed, and turned up before; and in winter they 
hery, and Nyor a little hay in them. Their doublet is made to fit their ſhape, and 
their ca- pen at the breaſt. Over this, they wear a cloſe coat with narrow 
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eeres, whoſe ſkirts reach down to the knees, and which is faſtened 
Wound them by a leathern girdle, ornamented with plates of tin or braſs, 
W/ 9 this girdle they tie their knives, their inſtruments for getting fire, 
heir pipes, and the reſt of their ſmoaking apparatus. Their cloaths are 
Pale of fur, of leather, of of cloth; the cloſe coat of cloth or leather, 
Ways bordered with fur, or bindings of cloth of different colours. 
Pen caps are edged with tur, pointed at top, and the four feams a- 
: 11 dorned 
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dorned with liſts of a different colour from that of a cap. The wg. 
men wear breeches, ſhoes, doublets, and cloſe coats, in the ſame may. 
ner as the men; but their girdle, at which they carry likewiſe the in. 
plements for ſmoking tobacco, is commonly erhbroidered with bing 
wire, Their cloſe coat hath a collar, which comes up ſomewhat highe 
than that of the men. Beſides theſe, they wear handkerchiefs, and lit. 
fle aprons, made of painted cloth, rings on their fingers, and ear-ringy, 
to which they ſometimes hang chains of filver, which paſs two or thre 
times round the neck, They are often dreſſed in caps folded after the 
manner of turbans. They wear alſo caps fitted to the ſhape of the 
head ; and as they are much addicted to finery, they are all ornamente 
with the embroidery of braſs wire, or at leaſt with liſt of different 
colours. 

Lapland is but poorly peopled, owing to the general barrenneſs of is 

foil. The whole number of its iuhabitants may amount to about 60,000, 
Both men and women are in general conſiderably ſhorter than more 
fouthern Europeans. Maupertuis meaſured a woman who was ſuck 
ling her child, whoſe height did not exceed four feet two inches aud 
about a half; they make, however, a much more agreeable appezr- 
ance than the men, who are often ill-ſhaped and ugly, and their hed, 
too large for their bodies. Their women are complaiſant, chaſte, often 
well made, and extremely nervous ; which 1s alfo obſervable among the 
men, although more rarely. It frequently happens, that a Lapland 
woman will taint away, or even fall into a fit of frenzy, on a ſpark dl 
fire flying towards her, an ungxpected noiſe, or the ſudden ſight of a 
unexpected object, though it is in its own nature not in the leaſt alam. 
ing: in ſhort, at the moſt trifling things imaginable. During theſe pe 
roxyſims of terror, they deal about blows with the firſt thing that pr: 
ſents itſelt ; and, on coming to themſelves, are utterly ignorant ot all 
that has paſſed. 

| When a Laplander intends to marry a female, he, or his friends, 

court her father with brandy ; when, with ſome difficulty he gains ad- 
mittance to his fair one, he offers her a beaver's tongue, or ſome other 
eatable; which ſhe rejects before company, but accepts of in private 
Cohabitation often precedes marriage; but every admittance to the far 
one is purchaſed from the father by her lover with a bottle of brand, 
and this 7» þ the courtſhip ſometimes for three years. The prieſt a 
the pariſh at laſt celebrates the nuptials ; but the bridegroom is obliged 
to ſerve his father-in-law for four years after. He then carries his wit 
and her fortune home. 
__ Commence.] Little can be ſaid of the coinmerce of the Laplanden. 
Their exports conſiſt of fiſh, rein-deer, furs, baſkets, and toys; wit 
ſome dried pikes, and cheeſes made of rein-deer milk. They receive | 
theſe, rixdollars, woollen cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, oil, hid, 
needles, knives, ſpirituous liquors, tobacco and other neceflaris 
Their mines are generally worked by foreigners, and produce no incal. 
fiderable profit. The Laplaaders travel in a kind of caravan, with thi! 
families, to the Finland and Norway fairs. And the reader may mak 
ſome eſtimate of the medium of commerce among them, when he 15 told, 
that fifty ſquirrel ſkins, or one fox ſkin, and a pair of Lapland fb95 
produce one rixdollar; but no computation can be made of the pubic 
revenue, the greateſt part of which is allotted for the maintenance 4 
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the clergy. With regard to the ſecurity of their property, few diſputes 
happen ; and their judges have no military to enforce their decrees, the 
people having a remarkable averſion to war; and, ſo far as we know, 
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6. Swediſh La 
Great abatements muſt be made 

proved parts of Sweden; which are fo extenſive, 
s confined to narrow bounds, The following are the dimenſions given us 


s divided into ſeven provinces : 1. Sweden Proper. 2. Gothland. 3. Lis 
ronia. 4. Ingria. (Theſe twe laſt provinces belong now, however, to 
he Rufhans, having been conquered by Peter the Great, and ceded b 

wſterior treaties.) 5. Finland. 


way and 7. The Swe 
or the lakes and unime 
that the habitable part 
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Of Sweden Proper, the following are the ſubdiviſions: 


may male 8 

he 1s told Uplandia, 
Hand ſhots Sudermania, 
the pubic Weſtmania, 
atenance * Nericia, 


Geſtricia, 
| H 2 


Helſingia, 
Dalicarlia, 
Medelpedia, 
Angermania, 
Jemptia, 


„ D 
Of Gothland, the following are the ſubdiviſions: 
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Eaſt Gothland, Dalia, 

Weſt Gothland, Schonen, 
Smaland, Bleking, 
Wermeland, Halland, 


Of Swediſh Lapland, the following are the ſubdiviſions ; 
Thorne Lapmark, Pithia Lapmark, 
Kimi Lapmark, Uma Lapmark. 
Lula Lapmark, h 
The principal places in Weſt Bothnia are Umea, Pitea, and Tornea, 
Ot Finland, the following are the ſubdiviſions ; 


Eaſt Bothuia, N yland, 
Cajana, Travaſtia, 
Savoloxia, Finland Proper. 


The Swediſh iſles are Gothland, Oelaud, Aland, and Rugen. 


The face of Sweden is pretty fimilar to thoſe of its neighbouring cur 


tries; only it has the advantage ut navigable rivers, 
CLIMATE AND SEASONS, 4 
AND PRODUCTIONS, to this article, 
ſun 1s here ſo hot, r arg to ſet foreſts on fire. 
furs mitigate the cold o 
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rove the other. The peaſants now follow the agriculture of France ans 
England ; and ſome late accounts ſay, that they raiſe almoſt as much grain 
as maintains the natives. Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, pe 
and beans and in caſe of deficiency, the people are ſupplied from Live 
nia and the Baltic provinces. In ſummer, the fields are verdant, and cove! 
ed with flowers, and produce ſtrawberries, raſberries, curravts, and otit 
ſmall fruits. The common people know, as yet, little of the cultvati 
of apricots, peaches, nectarines, pine-apples, and the like bigh-flavourd 
fruits; but melons are brought to great perfection in dry ſeaſons. 
MineRALS AND METALS.] Sweden produces cryſtals, amethyſts. h. 
pazes, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and other foluls 
The chief wealth of Sweden, however, ariſes from her mines of liv, 
copper, lead, and irov. The laſt mentioned metal employs no fee 
than 450 forges, hammering-mills, and ſmelting-houſes. A Kind di 
gold mine has likewiſe been diſcovered in Sweden, but ſo inconſiderabe, 
that from the year 1741 to 1747, it produced only 2,398 gold docs 
each valued at 98. 4d. ſterling. The firſt gallery of ove filver mine? 
100 fathoms below the ſurface of the carth; the roof is ſupported by 
prodigious oaken beams ; and from thence the miners deicend about 40 
jathoms to the loweſt vein. This mine is ſaid to produce 20,000 col“ 
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I he ſame may be ſaid with rerard 
Summer burſts tron 
winter; and vegetation is more ſpeedy than in ſouthern climates ; for it 
Stoves and warn 
winter, which is ſo intenſe, that the noſes and 
extremities of the inhabitants are ſometimes mortified ; and in ſuch cat 
the beſt remedy that has been found out, is rubbing the affected part wit 
The Swedes, ſince the days of Charles XII. have been at incred- 
ble pains to correct the native barrenneſs of their country, by erectin; 
colleges of agriculture, and in ſome places with great ſucceſs. 'The fol 
is much the ſame with that of Denmark, and ſome parts of Norway, g 
nerally very bad, but in ſome vallies ſurprifingly fertile, The Swedes, 
till of late years, had not induſtry ſufficient to remedy the one, nor in» 
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daded with vaſt taxes and reductions to the government, which has no 
other reſources for the exigencies of ſtate, "Theſe ſubterraneous manſions 
are aſtoniſhingly ſpacious, and at the ſame time commodious for their in- 
labitants, ſo that they ſeem to form a hidden world. The water-falls in 
weden afford excellent conveniency for turning mills for forges; and for 
ome years, the exports of Sweden for iron brought in 300, cool. ſterling. 
Dr. Buſching thinks that they conſtituted two thirds of the national re- 
cane. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the extertions of the Swediſh 
orernment, and the importation of American bar-iron into Europe, and 
me other cauſes, have greatly diminiſhed this manufacture in Sweden; 
o that the Swedes will be obliged to apply themſelves to other branches 
of trade and improvements, eſpecially in agriculture. __- 
AxTIQU!T:E3 AND CURIOSITIES, A few leagues from Gottenburg 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, there is a hideous precipice, down 
chich a Gre: dful cataract of water ruſhes with ſuch impetuofiry, from the 
height into ſo deep a bed of water, that large maſts, and other bodies of 
imber that are prectpituted Corn it, diſappear, ſome tor half an hour, 
ind others for an hour, belore they are recovered : the bottom of this 
bed has never been found, though founded by lines of ſeveral hundred 
fathoms. A remarkable fhmy lake, which ſinges things put into it, has 
een found in the ſouthern part of Gothland : and ſeveral parts of Swe- 
en contain a fone, which being of a yellow colour, intermixed with ſe- 
eral ſtreaks of white, as if compoſed of gold and tilver, affords ſulphur, 
itriol, alum, and minium. The Swedes pretend to have a manuſcript 


"py of a tranſlation of the Goſpels in Gothic, done by a biſhop 1300 
years ago. 
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echt SEas.] Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulfs of Bothnia and Fin- 
1e lol and, which are arms of the Baltic; and on the welt of Sweden are the 
V1 5 4 ieate ſea, and the Sound, a {trait about four miles over, which divides 
wears eden from Denmark. 
No Theſe ſeas have no rides, and are frozen up uſually four months in the 
ce eier; nor are they fo ſalt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becauſe a 
1 gra current ſets always out of the Baltic fea into the ocean. 
„ Peas AxviuAls, QUADRUPEDS, Theſe differ little from theſe already 
1 Livd- bps, AND FISHES, | delcribed in Norway and Denmark, to 
enn rich I muſt refer; only the Swediſh horſes are known to be more ſer- 
dotzüß iceable in war than the German. The Swediſh hawks, when carried to 
wat!” Bl rance, have been known to reviſit their native country ; as appears from 
would one that was killed in Finland, with an inſcription on a ſmall gold plate, 
guitying that he belonged to the French king. The fiſhes found in the 
uy wers and lakes of Sweden, are the ſame with thoſe in other northern 
1 ouniries, and taken in ſuch quantities, that their pikes (particularly) are 
er 


* ated and pickled for exportation. The train-oll of the ſeals, taken in 
o feel he gulf t Finland. 1 l . x 
d of 4 gut ot Finland, is a conſiderable article of exportation. 
N 


wu NHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. } There is a great diver- 
oy ty of characters among the people of Sweden; and what is pecuharly 

75 1 emarkable among them, they are known to have had different characters 
er „ different ages. At preſent, their peaſants ſeem to be a heavy plodding 
_ y << of men, ttrong and hardy; but without any other ambition than 
mon hat of lubhitiag themſelves and their families as well as they can: the 
0 : 1 Percantile elaſſes are much of the ſame caſt ; but their application and 
W hoy i dleverance is diſcovered among them all. One could however, form na 


dea that the modern Swedes are the deſcendants of thoſe, who, under 
H 3 Guſtavus 


S. WE D EIN; 


Guſtavus Adolphus and Charles XII. carried terror in their name 
through diſtant countries, and ſhook the foundations of the greateſt eq. 
pires. The intrigues of their ſenators dragged them to take pait in th 
late war againſt Pruſſin; yet their behaviour was ſpiritleſs, and their coy. 
rage contemptible. The principal nobility and gentry of Sweden are nz. 
turally brave, polite, aud hoſpitable ; they have high and warm notions 
of honour, and are jealous of their national intereſts. The dreſs, exer. 
ciſes, and diverſions, of the common people, are almoſt the fame with 
thoſe of Denmark: the better ſert are infatuated with French modes arg 
faſhions. They are not fond of marrying their davghters when young, 
as they have but little io ſparein their own life-time, The women row 
plough, threfit out the corn, row upon the water, ſerve the bricklayer, 
carry burdens, and do all the common drudgeiies in huſbandry, 

REiicion,] Chriſtianity was introduced here in the 9g:h centurr, 
Their religion is Lutheran, which was prop«gated among them by Cat 
tavus Vaſa, about the year 1523, The Swedes are furprifingly uniform 
and unremitting in religious matters; and have ſuch an averſion to 
popery, that caſtration is the fate of every Roman catholic prieſt Ciſce 
vered in their country. The archbiſhop of Upſal has a revenue of about 
400 l. a year; and has under him 13 ſuffragans, beſides ſuperintenaany, 
with moderate ſtipends. No clergyman has the leaſt direction in the a 
fairs of ſtate z but their morals, and the ſanctity of their lives, enden 
them ſo much to the people, that the government would repent makin 
them its enemies. Their churches are neat, and often ornamented. A 
body of ecelefiaſtical laws and canons direct their religious ceconomy. 4 
converſion to popery, or a long continuance under excommunication, 

which cannot paſs without the king's permiſſion, is puniſhed by impriter 
ment and exile, 

LarGVUaGe, LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEN, ] The Swediſh lan. 
guage 1s a dialect of the Tgutonic, and reſembles that of Denmark. The 
Swediſh nobility and gentry are, in general, more converſant in polite hie. 
rature than thoſe of many other more flouriſhing ſlates. They have of lat 
exhibited ſome noble ſpecimens of their munificence for the improvement 
of literature ; witneſs their ſending, at the expence of private perſons 
that excellent and candid natural philoſopher Haflelquiſt, into the eaſtein 
countries for diſcoveries, where he died. This noble ſpirit is eminently 
encouraged by the royal family; and her Swediſh majeſty purchaſed, 4 
no inconſiderable expence for that- country, all Haſſelquiſt's collection d 
curioſities. That able civilian, ſtateſman, and hiſtorian Puffendorff,, vs 
a native of Sweden; and ſo was the late celebrated Linnæus, who carte 
natural philotophy, in ſome branches at leaſt, particularly botany, to tht 
higheſt pitch. The paſſion of the famous queen Chriſtina for literatube, 
is well known to the public ; and ſhe may be accounted a genius in mach 
branches of knowledge, Even in the midſt of the late diſtractions d 
Sweden, the fine arts, particularly drawing, ſculpture, and architecturh 
were encouraged and protected. Agricultural learning, both in thed! 
and practice, is now carried to a conſiderable height in that kingdom! 
and the character given by ſome writers, that the Swedes are a dull hea!) 
people, fitted only for bodily labour, is in a great meaſure owing to che 
having no opportunity of exerting their talents. : 3 

UniversITIEs.) The principal is that of Upfal, inſtituted near 105 
years ago, and patronized by ſeveral ſucceſſive monarchs, particulanz ; 
the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chilſtina. Ie 
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are near 1500 ſtudents in this univerſity ; but for the moſt part they are 
extremely indigent, and lodge five or fix together, in very poor hovels. 
The proteſſors in different branches of literature are about twenty-two z 
the largeſt of whoſe ſalaries does not exceed 1301. or 1401. per annum, 
and they are in general not half that ſum. here is another univerſity 
at Abo in Finland, but not ſo well endowed, nor ſo flouriſhing : and 
there was a third at Lunden, in Schonen, which is now fallen into decay. 
Every dioceſe is provided with a free-ſchool, in which boys are qualified 
for the univerſity “. 

ManUFACTURES, TRADE, COM= The Swediſh commonalty ſubſiſt 

MERCE, AND CHIEF TOWNS. } by agriculture, mining, grazing, 
hunting, and fiſhing. Their materials for traffic, are bulky and uſeful com- 
modities of maſts, beams, deal-boards, and other ſorts of timber for ſhip» 
ping ; tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot-aſh, wooden utenfils, hides, flax, 
hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, iron, cordage, and fiſh, Even the 
manufacturing of iron was introduced into Sweden fo late as the 16th 
century.; for till that time they fold their own crude ore to the Hanfe 
towns, and brought it back again manufactured into utenſils. About the 
middle of the 15th century, by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch and F lemings, 
they ſet up ſome manufactures of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, woollen, filk, ſoap, 
leather-dreſſing, and ſaw-mills. Book-ſelling was at that time a trade 
unknown in Sweden. They have fince had ſugar-baking, tobacco-plan- 
tations, and manufactures of ſail-cJoth, cotton, tuſtian, and other ſtuffs ; 
of linen, alum, and brimſtone; paper-mills, and gunpowder-mills ; vaſt 
quantities of copper, braſs, ſteel, and iron, are now wrought in Sweden, 
They have alſo founderies for cannon, forges for fire- arms and anchors, 
armories, wire and flatting-mills; mills alſo for —_— and for boring 
and ſtamping ; and of late they have built many ſhips tor ſale. 

Certain towns in Sweden, 24 in number, are called Staple-rowns, where 
the merchants are allowed to import and export commodities in their own 
ſlips. Thoſe towns which have no foreign commerce, though lying near 
the ſea, are called land-towus. A third kind are termed mine-towns, as 
belonging to the mine diſtricts. The Swedes, about the year 1752, had 
greatly increaſed their exports, and diminiſhed their imports, molt part 
of which arrive, or are ſent off in Swediſh ſhips ; the Swedes having now 
a kind of navigation- act, like that of the Engliſh, Theſe promiſing ap- 
pearances were, however, blaſted, by the madneſs and jealouſies of the 
Swediſh government. 

Stockholm is a ſtaple-town, and the capital of the kingdom; it ſtands 
about 760 miles north-eaſt from London, upon fix contiguous iſlands, and 
built upon piles. The caſtle, though commodious and covered with cop- 
Per, has neither ſtrength nor beauty ; but accommodates the royal court, 
and the national courts and colleges. The number ot houſe-keepers, who 
Pay taxes, are 60,000, The harbour 1s ſpacious and convenient, though 
difficult of acceſs, and this city is furniſhed with all the exterior marks of 
mayuiicence, and erections for manufactures and commerce that are com- 
mon to other great European cities, particularly a national bank, the ca- 
pual of which is 466,666l. 13s. 4d. ſterling, 
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* An academy of apts and ſciences was ſome years ſince eſtabliſhed at Stockholm, 
and s now in a flouriſhing condition. They have publiſhed feveral volumes of me- 
M017, Which have been well received by the public, 
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| GoveRrNMENT.] The government of Sweden has undergone many 
changes. The Swedes, like the Danes, were originally free, and Curins 
the courſe of many centuries the crown was elective z but after various 
revolutions, which will be hereatter mentioned, Charles XII. who wa; 
killed in 1918, became deſpotic. He was iucceeded by his fiter, U. 
rica; who contented to the abolition of deſpotiſm, and reſtored the ſtar 
to their former liberties; and they, in return, aſſociated her huſband the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, with her in the government. A new model 
of the conſtitution was then drawn up, by which the reval power waz 
brought, perhaps too low; tor the king of Sweden could icarcrly be 
called by that name, being limited in every exerciſe of government, and 
even in the education ot his own children, The diet of the ſtates ap- 
pointed the preat officers of the kingdom ; and all employments of any 
walue, eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, were conferred by the king only 
with the approbation of the ſenate. Ihe eſtates were formed ot deputies 
from the four orders, nobility, clergy, burghers and peaſants. The re 
preſentatives of the nobility, which included the gentry, amounted to 
above 1000, thoſe of the clergy to 200, the burghers to about 150, and 
the peaſants to 250. Each order fat in its own houſe, and had its own 
ſpeaker; and each choſe a ſecret committee for the difpatch of buline{, 
The ſtates were to be convoked once in three years, in the month ot [+ 
Nuary ; and their collective body had greater powers than the parliament 
of Great Britain; becauſe, as is has been obſerved, the king's preroge- 
tive was far more bounded, | 

When the ſtates were not fitting, the afftiirs of the public were manace! 
by the king and the ſenate, which were no other than a committee of 
the ſtates, but choſen in « particular manner; the nobility, or upper 
houſe appointed 24 deputies, the cleryy 12, and the burghers 12; theſe 
"choſe three perſons, who were to be preſented to the king, that he night 
nominate one out of the three for each vacancy, The peaſants had ng 
vote in clecting a ſenator. Almott all the executive power was lodged i 
the ſenate, which conſiſted of 14 members, beſides the chief governors d 
the provinces, the jrelident of the chancery, and the erand-marſial, 
Thoſe ſenators, during the receſs of the ſtates, formed the king's privy: 
council ; but he had no more than a calling vote in their deliberations. 
Appeals lay to them from difierent courts of judicature; but each fena'or 
was accountable for his conduct ro the ſtates, Thus, upon the whole, 
the government of Sweden might be called republican, tor the king's 
power was not ſo great as that of a ſtadtholder. The ſenate had even 4 
power of impoſing upon the king a ſub-committee of their number who 
were to attend upon his perſon, and to be a check upon all his proceed- 
ings, down to the very management of his family, It would be endiels 
to recount the numerous ſubordivate courts, boards, commiſſions, and 
tribunals, which the jealouſy of the Swedes had introduced into the 6 
miniſtration of civil, military, commercial, and other depurtments; it is 
ſufficient to ſay, that though nothing could be more plauſible, yet 8G 
thing was leſs practicable than the whole plan of their diſtributive power 
heir officers and miniiters, under the notion of making them checks 
upon one another, were multiplied to an inconvenient degree; and 1s 
Operations of government were greatly retarded, it not rendered iuctie 

tyal, by the tedious forms through which they muſt paſs, | 
But in Auguſt, 1772, the whole ſyſtem of the Swediſh government #3 
totally changed by the preſent king, by force, and in the moſt unexpettn 
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manner. The cireumſtances which attended this extraordinary revolu- 
tion, will be found at the cloſe of our review of the hiſtory of Sweden, 
By that event, the Swedes, inſtead of having the particular defects of 
their conſtitution rectified, found their King inveſted with a degree of au- 
thority little inferior to that of the m4ſt deſpotie princes of Europe. By 
the new form of gayernment, the king is to aſſemble and ſeparate the 
fates whenever he pleaſes; he is to have the ſole difpoſal of the army, 
the navy, finances, and all employ ments, civil and military; and though 
by this new ſyſtem the king does not openly clam 4 power ot impoſing 
taxes on all occations, yet ſuch as already ſubſiſt are :o be perperual ; and 
in caſe of invaſion, or preſſing neceſſi: y, the king may impoſe ſome taxes 
till the ſtates can be aſſembled. Bur of this neceſſity he is to be the judge, 
and the meeting of the ſtates depends wholly upon his will and pleaſure, 
And when they are aſſembled, they are to deliberate upon nothing but 
whit the king thinks proper to lay before them. It is eaſy to ducern, 
that a government thus conſtituted, can be little removed from one of 
the moſt deſpotic kind. However, the Swediſh nation is ſtill amuled with 
ſome light appearances of a legal and limited government. tor in the 
new iy ſtem, which conſiſts of fitty-feven articles, a ſenate is appointed, 
conſiſting of ſeventeen members, comprehending the great officers of the 
crown, and the governor of Pomerania : and they are required to give 
their advice in all the affairs of the ſtate, whenever the king thall demand 
it. In that caſe, if the queſtions agitated are of great importance, ard 
the advice of the ſenators ſhould be contrary to the opinion of the king, 
and thev unanimous therein, the king, it 18 ſail, ſhall follow their ad- 


vice. But this, it may be obſerved, is a circumitance that can hardly 


erer happen, that all the members of a ſenate, conſiſting chiefly of of- 
ficers of the crown, ſhould give their opinions againſt the king; and in 
every other caſe the king is to hear their opiuions, and then to act as he 
thinks proper. There are ſome other apparent reſtraints of the regal 
power in the new ſyſtem of government, but they are in reality very 1a- 
cot ſiderable. It is faid, indeed, that the king cannot eſtabl'th any new 
law, nor abs1iſh any old one, without the knowledge and conſent of the 
ſtates. But the king of Sweden, according to the preſent conititution, is 
inrefed with fo much authority, power, and influence, that it is hardly 
to be expected that any perſon will venture to make an oppoſition to u hat- 
ever he ſhall propoſe. 


PUNISHMENTS, ] The common method of execution in Sweden is be- 


| heading and hanging; for murder, the hand of the criminal is firſt 


chopped off, and he 1s then beheaded and quartered; women, atter he- 
heading, inſtead of being quartered, are burned. No capital puniſh— 
ment 15 inflicted without the ſentence bcing confirmed by the king, Every 
pliloner is at liberty to petition the king, within a month after the trial, 
The petition either complains of unjuſt condemnation, and in ſuch a caſe 
demands a reviſal of the ſentence; or elſe prays for pardon, or a mitiga- 
tion ot punithment,  MailctaGtors are never put to death, except for very 
atrocious crimes, ſuch as murder, houſebteaking, robbery upon the high- 
way, or repcated thefts. Other crimes, many of which in ſome coun» 
ries are conſidered as capital, are chiefly puniſhed by whipping, con- 
demnation to 1ve upon bread and water, impriſonment, and hard labour, 
ether tor lite, or for a ſtared time, according to the nature of rhe crime, 

iminals were tortured to extort confeſſion till the reign of the preſent 


king; 
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King; but, in 1773, his Swediſh majeſty aboliſhed this cruel and abſurd 
practice. 

POLITICAL INTERESTS OF SWEDEN. ] In the reign of Guſtavus Vat 
a treaty of alliance firſt took place between Sweden and France; and after. 
wards, Sweden alſo 3 into a ſubſidiary treaty with France, in the 
reign of Guſtavus Adolphus. In conlequence of thele treaties, France by 
degrees acquired an aſcendancy in Sweden, which was very pernicious to 
the intereſts of that kingdom. This crown has generally received a ſubſ;. 
dy from France for above 100 years paſt, and has much ſuffered by it, 
During the reign of Charles the XIth and Charles the XIIth, Sweden was 
ſacrificed to the intereſt of France; and during the laſt war with the kin 
of Pruſſia, for the ſake of a ſmall ſubſidy from France, the crown of Swe. 
den was forced to contract a debt of 3, o, ocol. which has fince been con- 
fiderably augmented, fo that this debt now amounts to near five mil. 
hons. Some of their wiſeſt men have perceived the miſchievous tendency 
of their connection with France, and have endeavoured to put an end tg 
it. But the influence of the French court in Sweden, in conſequence of 
their ſubſidies and intrigues, has occaſioned couſiderable factions in tlit 
kingdom. In 1738, a molt powerful party appeared in the diet in favour 
of French meaſures The perfons who compoled it went under the deno- 
mination of Hats. The objects they held out to the nation was, the reco- 
very of ſome of the dominions yielded to Rutha; and conſequently the h- 
ſtem they were to proceed upon, was to break with that power, and cons 
nect themſelves with France. The party directly oppoled to them was 
headed by count Horn, and thoſe who had contributed to eſtabliſh the nes 
form of government, which was ſettled after the death of Charles XII. 
Their object was peace, and the promotion of the domeſtic welfare of the 
nation. The ſyſtem therefore, which they adopted, was to maintain a cloſe 
correſpondence with Ruſſia, and to avoid all farther connection with 
France. Theſe were ſtyled the Caps. There was beſides a third party, 
called the Hunting Caps, compoſed of perions who were as yet undetermi- 
ned to which of the other two they would join themſelves, Theſe parties 
long continued, but the French party generally prevailed, greatly to the 
detriment of the real intereſt of the kingdom. Some efforts were employed 
by the Engliſh court to lefien or deltroy the French influence in Sweden, 
and for ſome time they were ſucceſstul: but the Hat party again acquired 
the aſcendancy. Theſe parties, however, are now aboliſhed, in conſe- 
quence of the preſent king of Sweden having made ſuch a total change in 
the conſtitution of government. And as, whatever reaſon his ſubjects may 
have to complain of him, on account of the power he has afſumed, he 1s 
certainly a prince of very conſiderable peneti ation and abilities, and it is E 
bable, that when his own intereſts and thoſe of his ſubjects do not interfere, 
he will attend to the advantage of the nation. His ſagacity, therefore, 
there is reaſon to conclude, will lead him to promote the external political 
intereſts of Sweden; and he may, perhaps, be contented, under the gui 
rantee of Great-Britain, to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality with regard both t0 
Denmark and Ruifia. The intereſt of Sweden even reaches as far as Tur- 
key; for that empire found its account in balancing the power of Ruſlia by 
that of Charles XII. 

REVENU Ax p coix.] The revenue of Sweden, by the unfortunate 
wars of Charles XII. and with the Ruſſians fince, has been greatly redu- 
ced. Livonia, Bremen, Verden, and other places that kingdom v® 
ſtripped of, contained about 78,000 ſquare miles. Her gold and — 
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ſecie in the late reign, aroſe chiefly from the king's German dominions, 
Formerly, the crown lands, poll-money, tithes, mines, and other arti- 
cles, are {aid to have produced a million ſterling. The payments that are 
made in copper, which is here the chief medium of commerce, is extreme - 
ly inconvenient; ſome of thoſe pieces being as large as tiles; and a cart 
or wheelbarrow is often required to carry home a moderate ſum. The 
exedes, however, have gold ducats, and eight-mark pieces of ſilver, va- 
ned each at 88. 2d. but theſe are very ſcarce, and the inhabitants of Swe- 
den have now very little ſpecie in circulation; large pieces of copper 
numped, and ſmall bank notes, being almoſt their only circulating 
MOney 
ST ERNGT A AND FORCES.] I have already hinted, that no country in 
the world has produced greater heroes, or braver troops, than the Swedes ; 
and yet they cannot be ſaid to maintain a ſtanding army, as their forces 
conſiſt of a regulated militia. The cavalry is clothed, armed, and main- 
tained, by a rate raiſed upon the nobility and gentry, according to thezt# 
eftates ; and the infantry by the peaſants. Each province is obliged to 
find its propos tion of ſoldiers, according to the number of farms it con- 
tains ; every farm of 60 or 7-1. per annum, is charged with a foot. ſol- 
dier, furniſhing him wich diet, lodging, and ordinary cloaths, and about 
208. 4 Yar in money; or elſe a little wooden-houſe is built him by the 
firmer, who allows him hay and paſturage for a cow, and ploughs and 
woo land enough to ſupply him with bread. When embodied, they are 
ject to military law, but otherwiſe to the civil law of the country. It 
may therefore literally be ſaid, that every Swediſh ſoldier has a property in 
the country he defends. This national army is thought to amount to above 
40, 00 men, but before the loſs of Livonia to 60,000 ; and Sweden for- 
merly could have fitted out 40 ſhips of the line; but of late years their 
ſhips, together with their docks, have been ſuffered greatly to run to de- 
Cav. 

RoyAL $TYLE] The king's ſtyle is king of the Goths and Vandals, 
great prince of Finland, duke of Schonen, Pomeran, &c. 

Onopers or KNIGHTHOOD]J. Theſe are, the order of the North or Po- 
lar Star, inſtituted by Frederic I. in 1748, conſiſting of 56 members, of 
which 12 are ſtyled commanders : the badge is a golden ſtar of eight 
points, enamelled white and edged with gold; on the centre is a circle en- 
amelled blue, thereon a ſtar of five points enamelled white, encircled with 
this motto, Net Occaſum. The order of the Sword, inſtituted by Guſta- 
vus Vaſa, anno 1525. but ſoon declined, and lay dormant till rhe year 
1748, when Frederic I. revived it as a militay order. It conſiſts of three 
claſſes, grend-crofles, commanders, and junior knights. he enſign is 
a gold croſs of eight points enamelled white and edged with gold: in the 
centre is a ſword erect, white hilt and pommel gold, between three ducal 
coronets gold; between the four points of the croſs are four ducal coro- 
nets, and towards the ends of the points fix ſwords gold ; over the two in 
chick is a regal crown of Sweden, the cap enamelled blue. The order of 
the Seraphin or of Jeſus, is the chief order firſt inſtituted by Magnus II. 
anno 1334. Ic flouriſhed from that time till the Reformation was introdu— 
cid, and then was fet aſide, but Frederic I. revived it alſo in the year 1748. 

Ihe badge of this order is a ſtar of eight points enamelled white ; the centre 
blue, with the arms of Sweden, and the initial leiters I. H.S, Over the H 

« crols, the arms encloſed with four ſcraphs heads, and in the arms, under 
the lowelt crown, are the paſſion nails: ihe collar is compoſed of eleven 
| golden 
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golden heads of ſeraphs, with wings expanded, and eleven blue patriarchal 
crofles: enamellea on gold, all joined together with chains of gold. The 
order of Vaſa, inilituted by the preſent king in May 1572. There are 
three claſſes, grand-crofles, commanders, and junior knights. The 
nhbon of the order is green and warcred ; the collar chaſed and enamelled, 
compoſed of four whear-ſheaves, eight ſhields of the ams of Sweden, and 
four of the arms of H-olitein, the whole jo ned with fnall chains of gold. 
To the centre is pendent a n. edul of gold, chaſed and pierced with a garh, 
as in the collar, with a Swediſh motto: ** CA Den. tredie injiictfeare, 
1772, which is the enſign. | 

HisToRY OF Sweex. ] The Goths, the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, joined by the Normar.s, Dunes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have had 
the reputation of fubduing the Roman empire, and all the ſouthern nations 
of Europe. I {hall not here follow the wild romances of Swediſh hiſte— 
rians through the early ages, from Magog the great-grand-ſon of Noah. 
It is fufficient to fav, that Sweden hus as gd a claim to be an ancient 
monarchy, as any we know of, Nor ihall I diſpuic her being the para— 
mount ftate of Scandinavia (Sweden, Denmark, and Norway) and that 
the borrowed her name from one of her princes. The introduction of 
Chriſtianity by Anfyarius, biſhop of Bremen, in $29, ſeems to preſent the 
firſt certain period of the Swediſh hiſtory, 

The hiitory of sweden, and indced of all the northern nations, even 
during the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, is confuſed and uninterctiing, and of- 
ten doubttul 5 but ſuftckeptly replete with murders, mitficres, and rava- 
ges. That of Sweden is void of conhtiitency, till about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when it aſſumes an appearance more regular, and a“ 


were not altogether diſregarded. The great lords poilefied the moſt cont 
derable part of the wealth of the kingdo n, which confilted chiefly in land 
commerce being unknown or neglected, aud even agriculture itfeit in a very 
rude and imperfect ſtate, Tue clergy, puticulirly thoſe of a dignified 
rank, from the great retpect piuri to their character among the inhabitants 
of the North, had acquired an immenſe influence ip all public affairs, and 
obtained poſſeſſions of what lands hvd been left uno-cupied by the nobility. 
Theſe two ranks of men, enjoying all the property of the flate, formed a 
council called the Senate, which was maſter of all public dehberatiuns, 
This ſyſtem of government was extremely unfarourable to the nanonal 
proſperity. he Swedes periſhed in the diſſenſions between their prelates 
and lay-barons, or between thuſe and their ſovereign ; they were drained 
of the little 1iches they poſiefled, to ſupport the indolent pomp of a tew 
magnificent biſhops; and, what was ſtill more fatal, the unlucky ſituation 
of their internal atfairs expoſed them to the inroads and oppreſſion of a fo. 
reign enemy, Theſe were the Danes, who, by their neighbourhood and 
power, were always able to avail themſelves of the diſſenſions in Sweden, 
and to ſulvect under a foreign yoke, a county weakened and exhauſted by 
its domenie broiis In this deplorable fituation Sweden remained for 
more than two c-nturies ; ſometimes under the nominal ſubjection of 115 
own princes, ſometimes united ro the kingdom of Denmark, and in enthel 
cafe equally oppreſſed and inſulted, 

Magnus Lodulus, crowned in 276, ſeems to have been the firſt king of 


Sweden who purtucs a regular ſyſtem to 1ncreaie his authoruy ; and to 
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ſucceed in this, he made the augmentation of the revenues of the crown his 
principal object. He was one of the ableſt princes who had ever ſat on the 
Swediſh throne ; by his art and addreſs he prevailed upon the convention 
of eſtates to make very extraordinary grants to him for the ſupport of his 
royal dignity, The augmentation of the revenues of the crown was natu- 
rally followed by a proportionable increafe of the regal power; and whilſt, 
by the fleady and vigorous exertion of his power, Magnus humbled the 
haughty ſpirit of his nobles, and created in the reſt of the nation a reſpect 
for the royal dignity, with which they appear before to have been but lit- 
tle acquainted ; ke, at the ſame time, by employing his authority in many 
reſpects for the public good, reconciled his ſubjects to acts of power, which 
in former monarchs they would have oppoſed with the utmoſt violence. 
The ſucceſſors of Magaus did not maintain their authority with equal abili- 
ty; and ſeveral commotions and revolutions followed, which threw the na- 
on into great diſorder and confulion, and the government was tor a loug 
tive in the moſt unſettled ſtate. 

In the vear 39, Margaret, daughter of Valdemar, king of Denmark, 
and widow of Huguin, king of Norv av, reigned in both theſe kingdoms, 
Tat princels, to the ordinary ambition of her ſex, added a penetration 
and enlargement of mind, which rendered her capable of conducting the 
ereatelt and moſt complic:ited deſigns, She has been called the Semiram's 
of the North, becauſe, Ike Semiramis, ſhe found means to reduce by arms, 
or by irtrigFuE, ap immenſe extent of territory; and became queen of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, being elected to this laſt in 1394. She pro- 
jected the union of Calmar, fo tawous in the North, by which theſe king- 
doms were for the future to remain under one ſovereign, elected by each 
kingdom in its turn, and who ſhould divide his refidence between them all, 
Several revolutions enſued after the death of Margret; and at length 
Chriſtian II. the laſt King of Denmark, who, by virtue of the treaty or 


Calmar, was alſo king of Sweien, engaged in a ſcheme to render himſelf. 


entirely abſolute. The barbarous policy by which he attempred to eflect 
this deſign no leſs barbarous, proved the deſtruction of himſelf, and at- 
torded an opportunity for changing the face of affiirs in Sweden. In or- 
der to eſtabliſh his authority in that kingdom, he laid a plot for maſſacring 
the principal nobility. This horrid deügn was actually carried into execu- 
tion, Nuvemher 8, 1520. Of all thoſe who could oppoſe the deſporic 
purpoſes of Chriſtian, no one remained in Sweden, but Guſtavus Vata, a 
young prince, deſcended of the ancient kings of that country, aud who 
bad already ſignalized his arms againſt the King of Denmark. An immente 
pilce was laid on his hend. The Daniſh ſoldiers were fent in purfuit of 
him; but by his dexterity and addreſs he cluded all their attempts, and 
leaped, under the diſguiſe of a peaſant, to the mountains of Dalicarlia. 
Ws is not the place to relate his dangers and fatigues, how to prevent 
his diſcovery he wrought in the braſs-mines, how he wes betrayed by thoſe 
in whom he repoſed his confidence, and in fine ſurmounting a thouſand ob- 
ſtacles, engaged the ſavage, but warlike inhabitants of Dalicarlia, to un— 
dertake his cauſe, to oppoſe, and to conquers his tyrannical oppreflor. 
Sacden, by bis menns, again acquired independence The aucient nobi- 
lity were moſtly deſtroycd. Guſtavus was at the head of a victorious army, 
ho admired his valour, and were attached to his perſon. He was crea ed 
therefore firſt adminiſtrator, and afterwards king of Sweden, by the univer— 
fal conſent, and with the ſhouts of the whole nation. His circunſtinces 
were much more favourable than thoſe of any former prince who had poſe 
ſelſed this dignity, The maflacre of the nobles, had rid him of rhote 
5 ing proud 
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proud and haughty enemies, who had ſo long been the bane of all regular 
government in Sweden, The clergy, indeed, were ho leſs powerful than 
dangerous; but the opinions of Luther which began at this time to prevgil 
in the North, the force with which they were ſupported, and the credit 
which they had acquired among the Swedes, gave him an opportunity of 
changing the religious ſyſtem of that country ; and the exerciſe of the Ro. 
man catholic religion was prohibited in the year 1544, under the ſevereſ 
penalties, which have never yet been relaxed. Inſtead of a Gothic ariſto- 
cracy, the moſt turbulent of all government, and, when empoiſoned by 
religious tyranny, of all governments the molt wretched, Sweden, in this 
manner, became a regular monarchy. Some favourable effects of this 
change were ſoon viſible: arts and manufactures were eſtabliſhed and im- 
proved ; navigation and commerce began to flouriſh ; letters and civility 
were introduced; and a kingdom, known only by name to the reſt of Eu. 
rope, began to be known by its arms, and to have a certain weight in all 
public treaties or deliberations. 

Guſtavus died in 1559 ; while his eldeſt ſon Eric, was preparing to em. 
bark for England to marry queen Elizabeth, 

Under Eric, who ſucceeded his father Guſtavus Vaſa, the titles of 
count and baron were introduced into Sweden, and made hereditary. Eric's 
miſerable and cauſeleſo jralouſy of his brothers forced them to take up arms; 
and the ſenate ſiding with them, he was depoſed in 1566. His brother 
John ſucceeded him, and entered into a ruinous war with Ruſſia. John at. 
rempted, by the advice of his queen, to re-eſtabliſh the catholic religion i, 
Sweden; bur, though he made ſtrong efforts tor that purpoſe, and even 
reconciled himſelt to the pope, he was oppoſed by his brother Charles, 
aud the ſcheme proved ineffectual. John's ſon Sigiſmund, was, however, 
choſen king of Poland in 1587, upon which he endeavoured again to re- 
ſtore the Roman catholic religion in his dominions ; but he died in 1592, 

Charles, brother to king John, was choſen adminiſtrator of Sweden; 
and being a ſtrenuous proteſtant, his nephew, Sigiſmund, endeavoured 
to drive him from the adminiſtratorſhip, but without effect; till at laſt he 
and his family were excluded from the ſucceſhon to the crown, which was 
conferred upon Charles in 1599. The reign of Charles, through the prac- 
tices of Sigiſmund, who was himſelf a powerful prince, and at the head of 
a great party both in Sweden and Ruſſia, was turbulent; which gave the 
Danes encouragement to invade Sweden. Their conduct wat checked by 
the great Guitavus Adolphus, though then a minor, and heir apparent to 
Sweden. Upon the death of his father, which happened in 1611, he was 
declared of age by the ſtates, though then only in his eighteenth year, 
Guſtavus, ſoon after his acceſſion, — himſelf, through the power and 
intrigues of the Poles, Ruſſians, and Danes, engaged in a war with all his 
neighbours, under infinite diſadvantages; all of which he ſurmounted. He 
' narrowly miſled being maſter of Ruſſia; but the Ruſſians were ſo tenacious 
of their independency, that his ſcheme was baffled. In 1617 he made 4 
peace, under the mediation of James I. of England, by which he recover- 
ed Livonia, and four towns in the prefecture of Novogorod, with a ſum of 
money beſides. | 

The ideas of Guſtavus began now to extend. He had ſeen a vaſt deal 
of military ſervice, and he was aſſiſted by the counſels of La Gardie, ont 
of the beſt generals and wiſeſt ſtateſmen"ot his age. His troops, by perpe. 
tual war, had become the beſt diſciplined and moſt warlike in Europe; am 
he cariicd his ambition farther than hiſtorians are willing to acknowledge. 


The princes of the houſe of Auſtria were, it is certain, early Jealous & 
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his enterpriſing ſpirit, and ſupported his ancient implacable enemy Sigif- 
mund, whom Guſtavus defeated. In 1627, he formed the ſiege of Dant- 
zick, in which he was unſucceſsful ; bur the attempt which was de feated 
only by the ſudden riſe of the Viſtula, added ſo much to his W cha- 
racter, that the proteſtant cauſe placed him at the head of the confederacy 
for reducing the houſe of Auſtria, His life, from that time, was a conti- 
nued chain of the mott rapid and wonderful ſi ucceſſes: even the mention 
each would exceed our bounds. It is ſufficient to ſay, that after taking 
Riga, and over-running Livonia, he entered Poland, where he was victo- 
rious ; and from thence in 1630, he landed in Pomerania, drove the Ger- 
mans out of Mecklenburg, deteated the famous count Tilly the Auſtrian 
general, who was till then thought Invincible ; and over-ran Franconia, 
Upon the defeat and death of Tilly, Wallenſtein, another Auſtrian gene- 
ral, ot equal reputation, was appointed to command againſt Guſtavus, who Was 
killed upon the plain of Lurzen in 1632, after gaining a battle; which, had 
he ſurvived, would probably have put a period to the Auſtrian greatneſs, 
The amazing abilities of Guſtavus Adolphus, both in the cabinet and 
the field, never appeared fo fully as after his death, He left behind him a 
ſet of generals, trained by himſelf, who maintained the glory of the Swe— 
diſh army with moſt aſtoniſhing valour and ſucceſs. The names of duke 
Bernard, Bannier, Torſtenſon, Wrangel, and others, and their prodigious 
actions in war, never can be forgotten in the annals of Europe, Ir is un- 
certain what courſe Guitavus would have purſued, had his life been pro- 
longed, and his ſucceſſes continued; but there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to 
believe, that he had in his eye ſomewhat more than the relief of the pro- 
teſtants, and the reſtoration of the Pala ine family. His chancellor Oven- 
ſtiern was as conſummate a politician as he was a warrior; and duri. « the 
minority of his daughter Chriſtina, he managed the affairs of Sweden with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe in a manner dictuted the peace or Weſtphalia, in 1648, 
which threw the aflairs ot Europe into a new jyſtem. 
Chriſtina was but fix years of age when her father was killed. She re- 
ceived a noble education; but her fine genius took an uncommon, and in- 
deed romantic turn. She invited to her court, Deicartee, Salmaſtus, and 
other learned men; to whom the was not, however, extremely liberal. 
dhe expreſſed a value for Grotius ; and ſhe was an excellent judge of the 
polite arts; but illiberal and indelicate in the choice of her private favour- 
tes. She at the ſame time diſcharged all the dunes of her high ſtation ; 
and though her generals were baſely betrayed by France, ſhe continued to 
ſupport the honour of her crown. Being reſolved not to marry, ſhe re- 
ſigned her crown to her couſin Charles Guſtavus, ſon to the duke of Deux» 
ponts, in 1654. 6 
Charles had great ſucceſs againſt the Poles ; he drove their king John. 
Caſimir, into Silefia; and received from them an oath of allegiance, 
which, with their uſual inconſtancy, they broke, His progreſs upon the 
Ice againſt Denmark, has been already mentioned; and he died of a fever 
in 1660, His fon and ſucceſſor, Charles XI. was not five years of age ar 
his father's death; and this rendered it neceſlary for his guardians to con- 
clude a peace with their neighbours, by which the Swedes gave up the 
land of Bornholm, and Drontheim, in Norway. All differences were ac- 
commodated at the ſame time with Ruſſia and Holland; and Sweden con- 
tinued to make a very reſpectable figure in the affärs of Europe. When 
Charles came to be of age he received a ſubſidy from the French king. 
Lewis XIV. but perceiving the liberties of Europe to be in danger from 
that monarchs ambition, be entered imo the alliance with England 
+8 „ "mas 
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and Holland agaiu. him. He afterwards joined with France againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria ; but being beaten in Germany at Felem-Bellin, a power. 
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ful confederacy was formed againſt him. The elector of Brandenburg made 


himſelf maſter of the Swediſh Pomerania; the biſhop of Munſter over-ra 
Breden and Verden, and the Danes took Wiſmar, and ſeveral places in 
Schonen. They were afterwards beaten ; and Charles by the treaty of $, 
Germains, which followed that of Nimeguen in 1678, recovered all he 
had loſt, except ſome places in Germany. He then married Ulrica Leo. 
nora, the king of Denmark's filter : but made a very bad uſe of the tran. 
quillity he had regained ; for he enflaved and beggared his people, that he 
might render his power deſpotie, and his army formidable. The ſtates lof 
all their power; and Sweden was now reduced to the condition of Den. 
mark. He ordered the brave Patkul, who was at the head of the Livonian 
deputies, to loſe his head and his right hand, tor the boldneſs of his remon. 
ſtrance in favour of his countrymen, but he ſaved himſelf by flight: and 
Charles became ſo conſiderable a power, that the conferences for a gener 
peace at Ryſwick, 1697, were opened under his mediation. 

Charles XI. died in 169, and was ſucceeded by his minor ſon, the fa. 
mous Charles XII. The hiſtory of no prince is better known than that of 
this hero. His fatber's will had fixed the age of his majority to eighteen, 
but it was fot ide for an earlier date by the management of count Piper, 
who thereby became his firſt miniſter. Soon after his acectſion, the king 
of Deumark and Poland, and the czar of Muſcovy formed a po: 
ertul conſederacy again him, encouraged by the mean opiniu 
they had of his vouth and abilities. He made head againſt them all; 
and belieging Copenhagen he dictated the pesce of Travendahl 1 
his - Danifi majeſty, by which the duke of Holſtein was te 
eſtabliſhed in his, dominions. "The czar Peter was at this time ravaging In- 
gria, at the head of 80,000 men, and had beſieged Narva. The army ot 
Charles did not excced 20,007 men but ſuch was his impatience, that he 
advanced at the head of $00, entirely routed the main body of the 
Ruſſians, and raiſed the ſiege. Such were his ſuccefles and ſo numerous 
his pritoners, that the Ruſbans attributed his actions to necromancy, 
Charles from thence marched into Saxony, where his watlike atchiere- 
ments equalled, if they did not excel, thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. He 
dethroned Auguſtus king of Poland : but ſtained all his laurels by putting 
the brave count Patkul to a death equally painful and ignomivious. He 
raiſed Staniſlaus to the crown of Poland in 1705, and his name carried 
wien it ſuch terror, that he was courted by all the powers of Europe; 
and among others, by the duke of Marlborough, in the name of queen 
Anne, amidſt the full carcer of her ſuccetles againſt France. His vub- 
bornpeſs and implacable diſpoſition, however, were ſuch, that he cannot be 
conſidered in a better light than that of an illuſtrious madman ; for he lol 
in the battle of Pultowa, 170g, which he tought in his march to dethrove 
the czar, more than all he had gained by his victories, His brave arm) 
was ruined, and he was forced to rake refuge among the Turks at Bender: 
His actions there, in attempting to defend himſelf with 300 Swedes again 
30,c00 Turks, prove him to have been worſe than frantic. The Hus 
tound it however convenient fu; their affairs to ſet him at liberty. But 
his misfortunes did not cure his military madneſs; and after his return te 
his dominions, he proſecuted his revenge againſt Denmark, till he wi 
killed by a cannen-ſhot, as it is generally ſaid, at the ſiege of Fredenc: 
ſhall, in Norway, belonging to the Danes, in 1718, when he wis 10 
more than thirty-ſix years of age. It has been ſuppoſed, that Char 
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vas not in reality killed by a mot from the walls of Fredericſhallz but that 


a piſtol from ſome nearer hand, from one of thoſe about him, gave the 
iecifive blow, which put an end to the life of this celebrated monarch. 
This opinion is ſaid to be very prevalent among the beſt informed perſons 
in Sweden, And it appears that the Swedes were tired of a prince under 
whom they had loſt their richeſt provinces, their braveſt troops, and their 
national riches 3 and who yet, untamed by adverſity, purſued an unſuc- 
ceſsful and pernicious war, nor would ever have liſtened to the voice of 
eace, or conſulted the internal tranqoillity of his country. : 

Charles XII. was ſucceeded, as hath been already mentioned, by his 
filter, the princeſs Ulrica Eleanora, wife to the hereditary prince of Heſſe. 
We have alſo ſeen in what manner the Swedes recovered their liberties ; 

and viven ſome account of the capitulation ſigned by the queen and her 
| bulband, when they entered upon the exerciſe of government, "Their 
frlt care was to make a peace with Great Britain, which the late king in- 
tended to have invaded. The Swedes then, to prevent their farther loſſes 
by the progreſs of the Ruſhan, the Danith, the Saxon, and other arms, 
made many great ſacrifices io obtain peace from thoſe powers. The French, 
however, about the year 1738, formed that dangerous _y in the _ 
dom, under the name of the Hats, which hath been already ſpoken. of 
which not only broke the internal quiet of the kingdom, but led it into a 
ruinous war with Ruſſia, Their Swediſh majeſties having no children, it 
was neceſſary to ſettle the ſucceſlion ; eſpecially as the duke of Holſtein 
was deſcended from the queen's eldeſt filter, and was, at the ſame time, 
the preſumptive heir to the empire of Ruſſia, Four competitors appeared; 
the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, prince Frederic of Heſſe-Caſſel, nephew to 
the king, the prince of Denmark, and the duke of Dcux-Ponts. The 


u- duke of Holſtein would have carried the election, had he not embraced the 
' of Greek religion, that he might mount the throne of Ruſſia. The czarina 
he interpoſed, and offered to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made from Swe- 
the den, excepting a ſmall diſtri in Finland, if the Swedes would receive the 
005 duke of Holſtein's uncle, the biſhop of Lubeck, as their hereditary prince, 
Cy, aud ſucceſſor to their crown. This was agreed to; and a peace was con- 
re cluded at Abo, under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, This peace 
He was ſo firmly adhered to by the czarina, that his Daniſh majeſty thought 
ng proper to drop all the effects of his reſentment, and forget the indignity 
He done to his ſon. The prince's ſucceſſor, Adolphus Frederic, married the 
ricd ptinceſs Ulrica, ſiſter to the king of Pruſſia ; and entered into the poſſeſſion 
pe; of his new dignity in 1751. He was a prince of a mild and gentle remper, 
Leen and much harraſſed by the contending Swediſh factions, and found his titu- 
tub- ation extremely troubleſome, in conſequence of the reſtraints and oppott- 
t be tion which he met with from the ſenate. He paſſed the greatelt part ot his 
loft reign very diſagreeably, and was at length, through the intrigues of the 
roue queen, brought over to the French party. He died in February, 1771, 
my and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Guſtavus the Third, the preſent reigning 
der, prince, He poſſeſſes abilities greatly ſuperior to thoſe of his tather, and. 
aint s much more ambition, He was about five and twenty years of age when 
urks he was proclaimed king of Sweden, his underſtanding had been much cul- 
But trated, he hath an infinuating addreſs, and a graceful and commanding 
rn to clocution. He was at Paris at the time of bis father's death, from whence 
was © Wrote in the moſt gracious terms to the ſenate, repeatedly afluring them 
erice tat he deſigned to govern according to the laws. In conſequence of the 
s 00 death of the late king, an extraordinary diet was called rg regulate the af- 


tars of the government, and to ſettle the form of the coronation oath for 
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the preſent king, Some time after his arrival in Sweden, on the 28th d 
March, 1772, his majeſty ſolemnly ſigned and ſwore to obſerve twenty. 
four articles, relative to his future adminiſtration of government, Thiz 
was termed a capitulation ; and among the articles were the following: 
The king promiſes before God to ſupport the government of the king. 
dom, as then eſtabliſhed ; to maintain the rights and liberties of the 
ſtates, the liberties and ſecurity of all his ſubjects, and to reign with 
gentleneſs and equity according to the laws of the kingdom, the forn 
of the regency as it was eſtabliſhed in the year 1720, and conform. 
able to the preſent act of capitulation. In conſequence of the d. 
claration of the ſtates, the king ſhall regard any perſon, who ſhall openly 
or clandeſtinely endeavour to introduce abſolute ſovereignty; as an enemy 
of the kingdom, and as a traitor to his country, as every perſon muſt take 
an oath reſpecting this matter, before he can take poſſeſſion of any employ. 
ment. With regard to the affairs of the cabinet and the ſenate, the kin; 
promiſes to follow the regulations of the year 1720 upon that head, which 
were to be directed always by a majority of votes, and never to do ary 
thing therein without, and much leſs againſt, their advice. To the end 
that the council of ſtate may be ſo much the more convinced of the invic 
able deſigns of his majeſty, and of his fincere love for the good of his peo 
le, he declares them to be entirely diſengaged from their oath of fidelity, 
in caſe that he wiltully acts contrary to his coronation-oath, and to this o. 
pitulation. And laſtly, the king threatens any perſon with his bighel 
diſpleaſure, who ſhall be ſo inconſiderate as to propoſe to him a greater d- 
gree of power and ſplendor than is marked out in this act of capitulation, 
as his majeſty defires only to gain the affections of his faithful ſubjects, and 
to be their powerful detender againſt any attempts which may be made vp 
on their lawful liberties.” 

But ſcarcely had the king taken theſe ſolemn oaths to rule according to 
the then eſtabliſhed form of government, and accepted the crown up 
theſe conditions, before he formed a plan to govern as he thought pe. 
per, regarding theſe oarhs only as matters of ceremony. And he matt 
uſe of every art, the moft profound diflimulation, and the utmoſt dexterity 
and addreſs, in order to render this hazardous enterpriſe ſucceſsful, Athi 
firſt arrival at Stockholm, he adopted every method which could increil 
his popularity. Three times a week he regularly gave audience to all u- 
preſented themſelves. Neither rank, fortune, nor intereſt, were necelſ 
ry to obtain acceſs to him: it was ſufficient to have been injured, and 
have a legal cauſe of complaint to lay before him. He liſtened to tt 
meaneſt of his ſubjects with affability, and entered into the minuteſt dctall 
that concerned them; he informed himſelf of their private affairs, and 
ſeemed to intereſt himſelf in their happineſs. This conduct made bin 
cenſidered as truly the father of his people, and the S:xedes began to idol 
ize him. In the mean time, there happened ſome contentions between tl 
different orders of the Swediſh ſtates ; and no methods were left untriedi 
foment theſe jealouſies. Emiſſaries were likewiſe planted in every pſt 
the kingdom, for the purpoſe of ſowing diſcontent among the inhabitans 
of rendering them diſaffected to the eſtabliſhed government, and of exc 
them to an inſurrection. At length when the king found his ſeheme fe 
for execution, having taken the proper meaſures for bringing a conſidera! 
number of the officers and ſoldiers “ into his intereſt, on the 19th ot 1 
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$ fidelity which was manifeſted by a private ſoldier, 0n this occafio”, deferi? 

ada recorded, The night preceding the revolution, the king being deſirous of 11 
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guſt, 1772, be totally overturned the Swediſh conſtitution of government. 
In leſs than an hour he made himſelf maſter of all the military force of 
Stockholm. He planted grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, at the 
door of the council-chamber, in which the ſenate were aſſembled, and 
made all the members of it priſoners. And that no news might be carried 
to any other part of Sweden, of the tranſaction in which the king was en- 
gaged, till the ſcheme was com pleted, cannon were drawn from the arſe. 
nal, and planted at the palace, the bridges, and other parts of the town, 
and particularly at all the avenues leading to it. Soldiers ſtood over theſe 
with matches ready lighted ; all communication with the country was cut 
off, no one without a paſſport from the king being allowed to leave the city. 
The ſenators were then confined in ſeparate apartments in the palace, and 
many others who were ſuppoſed to be zealouſly attached to the liberties of 
Sweden, were put under arreſt, The remainder of the day the king em- 
ployed in viſiting difterent quarters of the town, in order to receive oaths 
of fidelity to him from the magiſtrates, the colleges, and city militia, 
Oaths were allo tendered the next day to the people in general, to whom he 
addrefled a ſpecch, which he concluded by declaring, that his only inten- 
tion was to reſtore trauquillity to his native country, by ſuppreſſing licen- 
tiouſacſs, overturning 11@ arilfocratic form of government, reviving the 
old Swedith liberty, and reſtoring the ancient laws of Sweden, ſuch as 
they were betere 1630, I renounce now,” ſaid he, as I have already 
« done, all idea of the abhorred abſolute power, or what is called ſoves 
« reiguty, eſteeming it now, as before, my greateſt glory to be the firſt 
citizen among a truly tree people,” Heralds then went through the. 


different quarters of the town, to proclaim an aſſembly of the ſtates tor the 


following day. This proclamation contained a threat, that if a» member 
of the diet ſhou!d abſent Himſelf, he ſhould be conſidered and treated as a 
traitor to his country, 

On the morning of the 21ſt of Auguſt, a large detachment of guards 
was ordered to take poſſeſſion of the ſquare, where the houie of nobles 
ſtands, The palace was inveſted on all tides with troops, and cannon were 
planted in the court, fing the hall where the ſtates were to be aſſembled. 
'Theie were not only charged, but ſoldiers ſtood over them with matches 
ready lighted in their hands. The ſeveral orders of the ſtates were here 
compelied to aſſemble by the King's order, and theſe military preparations 
were made in order to athit their deliberations, - The king being ſeated on 
his throne, ſurrounded by his guards, and a numerous band of officers, 


after having addrefled a ſpeech to the ſtares, he ordered a ſecretary to read 


a new form of government, which he offered to the ſtates tor their accep- 
tance, As they were ſurrounded by an armed force, they thought proper 
to comply with what was required of them, The marſh« of the diet, and 
the ſpeakers of the other orders, ſigned the form of government; and the 
itates took the oath to the king, which he dictated to them himſelf, This 
extraordinary trauſaction was concluded in a manner equally extraordinary. 
The king drew a bock of pſalms from his pocket, and taking off his crown, 
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began to fing Te Deum, in which he was joined by the aſſembly. He af. 


terwards gave them to underſtand, that he intended in fix years time again 
to convene an aſſembly of the ſtates. Thus was this great revolution com- 
pleted without any bloodſhed, in which the Swedes ſurrendered that con- 
ſtitution, which their forefathers had bequeathed to them after the death 
of Charles the Twelfth, as a bulwark againſt any deſpotic attempts of 
their future monarchs. 

The Swedes, at ſome periods, have diſcovered an ardent love of liberty, 
at others, they have ſeemed fitted only for flavery ; and when they were 
labouring to render themſelves free, they have wanted that found politi- 
cal knowlege, which would have pointed out to them the proper methods 
for ſecuring their future freedom. The moſt capital defect of the Swediſh 
conſtitution was the total want of all balance of its parts: and the diviſion 
of the Swediſh nation into three diſtin& claſſes of nobles, burghers, and 
peaſants, whoſe intereſts were perpetually claſhing, has been a circumſtance 
very unfavourable to the liberty of the Swedes. The power of their king 
was much reſtrained ; but no füffcient regulations were adopted for ſecur- 
ing the perſonal freedom of the ſubject. Theſe defects in the Swediſh 
conſtitution paved the way for the late revolution: but it is notwithſtand> 
ing a juſt ſubject of ſurpriſe, that a bold and hardy people, who had fo 
eautiouſly limited the power of their prince, ſhonld at once without x 
ſtruggle, ſuffer him to proceed to ſo great an extenſion of his authority, 
It appears, however, that the exorbitant power which Guſtavus the Third 
Hath thus aſſumed, he has hitherto, fince the revolution, exerciſed with 
ſome degree of moderation. | 

Guſtavus of Holſtein-Gottorp, king of Sweden, was born in 1746, 
and ſuccecded his father in 1771. He was married in 1766, to Sophia 
Magdelena, the princeſs-ros al of Denmark, by whom he has iſſue a prince, 
Guſtavus Adolphus, born November 1, 1778. His brothers and fiſter 
are, 1. Charles, born in 1748. 2. Frederic Adolphus, born in 1750, 
3. Sephia Albertina, born in 1753. 
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MUSCOVY, oz Tux RUSSIAN EMPIRE n 
 __FEUROPE and ASIA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT OF THE Russ AN BMPIRE 15 
| Eu ROPE. 


Niles. Degrees. 5 
Length 150 23 and 65 Eaſt longitude, 
| Breadth 1 wt between \ 47 and 72 North latitude, 


Divtsions ö CCORDING to the moſt authentic accounts of this 
AND NAME, mighty empire, it conſiſts of fifteen (Mr. Voltaite 
ſays lixteen) provinces, or governments: beſides part of Carelia, Efthc- 
nia, Ingria, Livonia, and part of Finland, which were conquered from 
Sueden; the Crimea, or Crim Tartary, anciently the Taurica Cherſone- 
ſus, a peninſula in the Euxine ſea, ſubject to the Turks formerly, but add. 
ed in the year 1783 to the Ruſſian empire, with the ifle of Taman, and 
part of Cuban *; alſo the duchy of Courland in Poland, of which the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia has has now the entire diſpoſal. | 


* The Ruſlians are ſuppofed to have gained above a million of ſubje cs by this 
CONGO. 
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The following table will give ſome idea of the Ruſſian empire, properly 
fo called, or Ruſſia in Europe, with its acquiſitions from Sweden in the 
preſent century. And alſo of the Ruſſian empire in its moſt extenſive 
ſenſe, for we muſt alſo include all the acquiſitions in Tartary, now known 
by, the name of Siberia: the whole comprehending the northern parts of 
Edrope and Aſia, ſtretching from the Baltic and Sweden on the weſt, to 
Kamtſchatka and the Eaſtern Ocean; and on the north, from the Frozen 


Ocean to the forty-ſeventh degree of latitude, where it is bounded by Po- 


land, Little Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, 
Great Tartary, Chineſe Tartary, and other unknown regions in Aſia, 
The country now comprized under the name of Ruſſia or the Ruſſias, is 
of an extent nearly equal to all the reſt of Europe, and greater than the 
Roman empire in the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius ſubdued 
by 3 or both put together, as may be ſeen by turning to the ta- 


ble, page 23, to which we may add the authority of Voltaire. 


_ — 
Ruſſian Empire] Square 3 e | | 
in Europe. Miles. ee Cities. 
I 
——Rul. or Muſc.| 984,650|1160|logo|Moicow. 
Belgrod, 72,900] 375 285|Waronetz, | 
Greek Church. J Don Coſſacs, 57,000] 400] 280|Panchina, 
Uk. Coflacs, 45,000} 339] zc;Kiow. 
Lapland, 72,000] 405] 270 Kola. 
Conquered Ruf. Finland, 41, 3100 320} 180|Wyburg, 
from Sweden ſince qo 21,525| 218} 145[Riga. | 
— | 
rs Inęria, 0 „too 175] go|PETERSBURG 5 2 6o. 
Seized from the G | | | 6 Wu JOY 
Turks ia 1783. { Crim. Tart. $,200| 160] 15 Kaffa. 
| Ruſſian Emp. | 
in Aſia, 
Chriſti Muſcovy Tar- | 
| 3 tary & Siberia,|2,000,000|3150|1500|Tobolſky, 
Kalm. Tart. 850,000]2100| 750 Aſtrachan. 
13 Totall4, 167,685 


Ruſſia has been alſo ſubdivided into thirty - one provinces, viz, 


1. Lapland, 

2. Samoida, 

3. Ballamorenſkey, 
= 4. Meſeen, 

5 Dwina, 

6. Syrianes, 

7. Permia, 

8. Rubeninſki, 

9. Belaeſeda. 


Northern Pro inces. 


10. Rezan, or Pereſlaf, 
11. Belozero, 


12. Wologda, 
13. Jeraſlat, 
14. I'weer, 
15. Moſcow, 


(10, Belgorod. 


Middle Provinces, 


Southern pro- Weſtern Pro- Eaſtern Pro- 


— 
. 3 


vinces. 


vinces. 


vinces. 


of 


17. Bulgar, 
18. Kaſan, 


4 19. Tſcheremiſſi, 
| 20. Little Novogrod, 
21. Don Coſſacs. 


[ 


a2. Great Novogrod, 
23. Ruſſian Finland, 
23. Kexholm, 

25. Kaleria, 

26. Iugtia, 


27. Livonia, 
28. Smolenſko, 
29. Zernigof, 
30. Seeflk, 
31. Ukraine, or country of 
the Old Coſſacs. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Tocke, chaplain to the Britiſh factory at Peterſburgh, who bas 
lately publiſhed an account of Ruſſia, has enumerated the follou ing na. 
tions as comprehended in this great empire: 


The Mongouls, The Tſcouwaſches, The Kurilians, 
The Kalmucs, The Mordvines, The Kiſtim and 1 
The Tartars, The Votiaks, libert Tartors, 
The Samoides, The Terptyaireis, The Vergo Tomkoi 
ne Oſtiacs, The Tartars of Kaſan and Partars, 
he Burattians, Orenburg, The Sayan Tartars, 
The Jakutans, 'The Tartars of Tobolſk, The Touralinzes, 


The Tunguſians, The Tartars of 'Tomſk, The J ougharians, 
The Voguls, „ The Nogayan Tartars, The Baſchkirians, 
The Laplanders, The Tartars of the Ob, The Meſtſcheraike, 


The Finns, The Tſchoulym Tartars, The Barabinzes, 
The Lettonians, The Karſchintz Tartars, The Kirkguiſians, 

The Eſthonians, The Teleutes, The Beltirians, 

The Lieffs, The Abinzes, The Vakoutes, 
The Ingrians, The Biryouſſes, The Kamtſchadalcs, 
The Ticheremiſles, . 


and various others; but ſome of which muſt be confidered rather as d- 
ſtin& tribes, than as diſtin& nations. 

As to the names of Ruſſia and Muſcovy, by which this empire is arbi- 
trarily called, they probably are owing to the ancient inhabitants, the 
Ruſſi, or Boruſſi, and the river Moſca, upon which the ancient capi 
Moſcow was built ; but of this we know nothing certain. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, VEGE-Y In the ſouthern parts of 

TABLES, MINES, AND MINERALS, I Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, the 
longeſt day does not exceed fifteen hours and a half; whereas, in the mit 
northern, the ſun is ſeen in ſummer two months above the horizon. The 
reader from this will naturally conclude, that there is in Muſcovy a vall 
diverſity of ſoil as well as climate, and the extremes of both are ſeen and 
'Felt in this vaſt empire. 


The ſeverity of the climate, however, iu Ruſſia properly ſo called, is very 


great, Dr. John Glen King, who retided eleven years in Ruſſia, obſerves, 
that the cold in St. Peterſburgh, by Fahrenheit's ſcale, is, during the months 
of December, January, and February, uſually from 8 to 15 or 20 degrees 
below o; that is, from to 5 2 degrees below the freezing point: tho com- 
monly, in the courſe of the winter, it is for a week or ten days ſome de- 
grees lower. The fame writer remarks, that it is almoſt difficult tor an 
Oaks of our temperate climate to have any idea of a cold fo great: 
but it may help to give ſome notion of it to inform the reader, that when 
a perſon walks out in that ſevere weather, the cold makes the eyes wa'tr, 
and that water freezing, hangs in little icicles on the eye-laſhes, As the 
common peaſants uſually wear their beards, you may fee them hanging 4 
the chin like a ſolid lump of ice. But, even in that ſtate, the beard is 
found very uſeful in protecting the glands of the throat: and the ſoldie's, 
who do not wear their beards, ate obliged to tie a handkerchief under 
the chin to ſupply their place, All the parts of the face, which are ex- 
pole, are very liable to be frozen: though it has often been obſerved, 
that the perſon himſelf does not know when the freezing begins ; but 


commonly told of it firſt by thoſe who meet him, and who call on” 5 
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him to rub his face with ſnow, the uſual way to thaw it. It is alſo re- 
marked, that the part, which has once been frozen, is ever after moſt li- 
able to be frozen again. In ſome very ſevere winters, ſparrows, though 
a hardy ſpecies of birds, have been ſeen quite numbed by the intenie 
cold, and unable to fly : and drivers, when ficting ory their loaded car- 
riages, have ſometimes been found frozen to death in that poſture, When 
the thermometer has ſtood at 25 degrees below o, boiling water thrown 
up into the air by an engine, ſo as to ſpread, has fallen down perfectly 
dry, formed into ice, A pint bottle of common water was found by Dr. 
King frozen into a ſolid piece of ice in an hour and a quarter. A bottle of 
ſtrong ale has alſo been frozen in an hour and a half : but in this ſubſtance 
there was about a tea cup full in the middle unfrozen, which was as 
firong and inflammable as brandy or ſpirits of wine. But notwithſtanding 
the icverity of the cold in Ruſſia, the inhabitants have ſuch various means 
and provihons to guard againſt it, that they ſuffer much leſs from it than 
might be expected. The houſes of perſons of tolerable circumſtances are 
ſo well protected, both without doors and within, that they are ſeldom 
heard to complain of cold. The method of warming the houſes in Ruſ- 
ſia is by an oven conſtructed with ſeveral flues, and the country abounds 
with wood, which is the common fuel. Theſe ovens conſume a much 
ſmaller quantity of wood than might be imagined, ard yet they ſerve at 
the ſame time for the ordinary people to dreſs their food. They put 
a very moderate faggot into them, and ſuffer it to burn only till the 
thickeſt black ſmoke is evaporared ; they then ſhut down the chimney to 
retain all the reſt of the heat in the chamber; by this method the cham- 
ber keeps its heat 24 hours, and is commonly ſo warm that they fit with 
very little covering, eſpecially children, who are uſually in their ſhirts. The 
windows in the huts of the poor are very tmall, that as little cold may be 
admitted as poſſible: in the houſes of perſons of condition, the windows are 
caulked up againit winter, and commonly have double glaſs frames. In 
ſhort, they can regulate the warmth in their apartments by a thermometer 
with great exactneſs, opening or ſhutting the flues to increaſe or diminiſh, 
the heat, When the Ruſſians go out, they are clothed ſo warmly, that 
they almoſt bid defiance to froſt and ſnow ; and it is obſervable, that the 
wind is ſeldom violent in the winter; but when there 1s much wind, the 
cold is exceedingly piercing. | 

One advantage, which the Ruſſians derive from the ſeverity of their 
climate, is, the preſerving proviſions by the froſt. Good houſewives, as 
ſoon as the froſt ſets in for the winter, about the end of October, kill their 
poultry, and keep them in tubs packed up with a layer of ſnow between 
them, and then take them out for uſe as occaſion requires: by which 
means they fave the nouriſhment of the animal for ſeveral months. Veal 
frozen at Archangel, and brought to Peterſburgh, is eſtee the fineſt 
they have; nor can it be diſtinguiſhed from what is ſreſh killed, being 
equally juicy, The markets in Peterſburgh are by this means ſupplied in 
winter with all manner of proviſions, at a cheaper rate than would other- 
wiſe be paſſible ; and it is not a little curious to ſee the vaſt ſtacks of whole 
hogs, ſheep, fiſh, and other animals, which are piled up in the markets 
for ſale. The method of thawing frozen proviſions in Ruſſia, is by im- 
merging them in cold water: for when the operation of thawing them is 
effected by hear, it ſeems to occaſion a violent fermentation, and almoſt 
a ſudden putrefaction: but when produced by cold water, the ice ſeems 
to be attracted out of the body, and forms a tranſparent incruſtation round 
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it. If a cabbage, which is thoroughly frozen, be thawed by cold water, 
It is as freſh as if juſt gathered out of the garden; but if it be thawed by 
fire or hot water, it becomes ſo rancid and ſtrong that it cannot be eaten, 
The quickneſs of vegetation in Ruſſia is pretty much the ſame as hag 
been deſcribed in Scandinavia, or Sweden and Denmark. The ſnow » 
the natural manure of Ruſſia, where grain grous in plenty, near Poland, 
and in the warmer provinces. The bulk of the people, however, are 
miſerably fed; the ſoil produces a vaſt number of muſhrooms for their 
ſubſiſtence ; and in ſome places, beſides oaks and firs, Rufſha yields rhu- 
barb, flax, hemp, paſture for cattle, wax, honey, rice, and melens. The 
boors are particularly careful in the cultivation of honey, which yield 
them plenty of metheglin, their ordinary drink; they likewiſe extract: 
ſp rir from rye, which they prefer to brandy. 5 
That a great part of Ruſſia was populous in former days, is not to be 
diſputed; though it is equally certain, that the inhabitants, till lately, 
were but little acquainted with agriculture; and ſupplied the place of 
biead, as the inhabitants of Scandinavia do now, with a kind of faw-duſ 
and a preparation fof ſiſn-bones. Peter the Great, and his ſucceſſots, 
[| down to the preſent empreſs, have been at incredible pains to introduce 
i agriculture into their dominions ; and though the ſoil is not every where 
| proper for corn, yet its vaſt fertility in ſome provinces, bids fair to 
make grain as common in Ruſſia, as tt is in the ſouthern counnies of Eu- 
rope. The vaſt communication, by means of rivers; which the inland 
1 parts of that empire have with each other, ſerve to ſupply one province 
| with thoſe products of the earth in which another may be deficient. As 
to mines and minerals, they are as plentiful in Ruſſia as in Scandinavia; 
and the people are daily improving in working them. Mountains of rich 
i Iron ore are found in ſome places, moſt of which produce the load-lione, 
[ and yield from 50 to 50 per cent. Rich ſilver and copper mines are found 
on the confines of Siberia. | | | 
$lounTAixs, RIVERS, FORESTS, 1 Ruſſia is in general a flat, level 
* AND FACE OF THE COUNTRY. I country, except towards the north, 
where he the Zimnopoias mountains, thought to be the famous Montes 
Riphai of the ancients, now called the Girdle of the Earth. On the 
weitern fide of the Dnieper comes in part of the Carpathian mountains, 
and between the Elack Sea and the Caſpian, Mount Caucaſus borders 4 
range of vaſt plains extending to the fea of Oral. And here we may ob- 
ſerve, that from Peterſburgh to Pekin, one ſhail hardly meet with a moun- 
rain on the road through Independent Tartary ; and from Peterſburgb to 
the north part of France, by the road of Dantzie, Hamburgh, and Am- 
ſterdam, we ſcarcely can perceive the ſmalleſt hill. . 
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The moit conliderable rivers are the Wolga, or Volga, running eaſt and th 

ſouth, which, after traverfing the greateſt part of Muſcovy, and winding * 

a cdurſe of 3000 Engliſh mile,, difcharges itſelf into the Caſpian ſea: A 

it 15 not only reckoned the largeſt, but one of the moſt fertile rivers by 

of Europe: it produces all kinds of fiſh, and fertilizes all the lands on ti 

each fide with the richeſt trees, fruits, and vegetables; and it is remark- it 

able, that in all this long courſe there is not a-fingle cataract to ynterrupt ir 

the navigation, but the nearer it approaches to its mouth, multiphes us re 

| quantities of iſles, as it divides itſelt into a greater number of arms than Il 

1 any known river in the world : and all theſe arms divide themfclves into : 

. others ſtil} lets. which join and meet again, fo that the Wolga diſtharget 1 

| | welt into the Caſpian tea by more than 70 mouths. By mcans of _ 0 
1 : 1 | i l W . + > nov 

| 
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noble river, the city of Moſcow preſerves a communication, not only 
with all the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, but even with Perſia, Georgia, Tar- 
tary, and other countries bordering on the Caſpian fea, The Don, or 
Jundis, which divides the moſt eaſtern part of Ruſſia from Aſia; and in 
its courſe towards the ealt, comes ſo near che Wolga, that the late czar 
had ane taken to have a communication between them by means of a 
can : this grand project, however, was defeated by the irruptions of the 
FTarturs. This river, exclunve of its turnings and windings, diſcharges 
jtſe f irto the Pals Mæotis, or ſea of Aſoph, about four hundred miles 
from its ite. The Bariſthenes, or Dnieper, which is likewiſe one of the 
larvet rivers in Europe, runs through Lithuania, the country of the Za- 
polog Coſſace, and that ot the Nagaiſch Tartars, and falls into the Euxine, 
or Plack Sea, at &inbourn, near Oczakow ; it has thirteen cataracts with- 
in a ſmall ciftance, To theſe may be added the two Dwinas, one of 
which empties itfelf at Riga into the Baltic; the other bas irs ſource near 
Uſi.aga, and dividing itſelf into two branches near Archangel, there falls 
into the White Sea. 

As to foreſts, they abound in this extenſive country ; and the northern 
and north- eaſtern provinces are in a manner deſart; nor can the few in- 
bahicants they contain be called Chriſtians rather than Pagans. 

ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, } Theſe do not difter greatly from 

FISHES, and INSECTS. thoſe deſcribed in the Scandinavian 
provinces, to which we muſt refer the reader. The lynx, famous for its 
piercing = is a native of this empire ; it makes prey of every creature 
it can ma 
The hyznas, bears, wolves, foxes, and other creatures already de- 
{ciibed, afford their furs for clothing the inhabitants; but the furs of the 
black foxes and ermine are more valuable in Ruſſia than elſewhere. The 
dromedary and camel were formerly almoſt the only beaſts of burden 
known in many parts of Ruſſia, The czar Peter encouraged a breed ot 
large horſes for war and carriages ; but thoſe employed in the ordinary 
' purpoſes of life are but ſmall; as are their cows and ſheep. | 

We know of few or no birds in Ruſſia, that have not been already de- 
ſcribed. The ſame may be faid of fiſhes, only the Ruſſians are better 
provided than their neighbours with ſturgeon, cod, ſalmon, and beluga 2: 
the latter reſembles a ſturgeon, and is often called the large ſturgeon ; it 
is from twelve to fifteen feet in length, and weighs from ꝙ to x and 18 


% 


hundred weight; its fleſh is white and delicious. Of the roe of the ſtur“ 


geon and the beluga, the Ruſſians make the famous cavear ſo much eſ- 
teemed for its richneſs and flavour, that it is often ſent in preſents to 
crowned heads. In cutting up the belugas, they often find what is called 
the beluga-ſtones, which is concealed in that maſs of glandular fleſh 
which covers the poſterior parts of the dorſal ſpine, ſupplying the place of 
a kidney in fith. The inſtant it is taken from the fiſh, it is ſoft and moiſt. 
but quickly hardens in the air. Its fize is that of a hen's egg, ſhape ſome- 


times oval and ſometimes flatted, and commonly ſells for a ruble. This 


ſtone is ſuppoſed by profeſſor Pallus to belong to the genitals of the fiſh: 
it holds a conſiderable rank, though with little merit, among the domeſtic 
remedies of the Ruſſians, who ſcrape it, and, mixed with water, give it 
in difficult labours, in the diſeaſes ot children, and other diſorders. 
; POPULaTIoON, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.] Nothing can be more in- 
Judicious, Or remote from truth, than the accounts we have from authors, 
ot the population of this vait cmpice ; the whole of which, they think, 
| | | docs 


er; and is ſaid to be produced chiefly in the fir-tree foreſts. 
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does not exceed, at moſt, ſeven millions. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch à c. 


take ſhould have continued ſo long, when we conſider the immenſe armig eye 

brought into the field by the ſovereigns of Ruſſia, and the bloody war val 

they maintained in Afia and Europe. Mr. Voltaire is, perhaps, the fir ny 

author who has attempted to undeceive the public in this reſpect ; an gre 

has done it upon very authentic grounds, by producing a liſt, taken in cip 

1747, of all the males who paid the capitation or poll-tax, and which gre 

amount to fix millions fix hundred and torty-lix thouſand three hundred 

and ninety. In this number are included boys and old men; but git bar 

and women are not reckoned, or boys born between che making of one re 40 

giſter of the lands and another. Now, if we only reckon triple the non- 3 

ber of heads ſubject to be taxed, including women and girls, we {ha!! 5nd oe 

near twenty millions of fouls. To this account may be added three hun. bar 

Nt ered and fifty thouſand ſoldiers, and two hundred thouſand nobility ad COV 

8. clergy ; and foreigvers of all kinds, who are likewiſe exempted fron the the 

4 poll tax; as allo (ſays Mr. Voltaire) the inhabitants of the conquered nif 

countries, namely, Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, Carelia, and a part of Fi- ple 

| land ; the Ukraine, and the Don Coflacs, the Kalmucs, and other Ty. Au 

tars; the Samoides, the Laplanders, the Oſtiacs, and all the idolatroy 228 

people of Siberia, a country of greater extent than China, are not in- bw 

cluded in this itt. The new reguter in 1764 contains 8, co, ood ſubjec +: 

to the poll-tax; and a late ingenious writer reſident ſome time in Rufe oo 

gives the following ellimate : an 

I. ower claſs of people paying capitation tax, 18, ooo, coo ot! 

Conquered provinces, — — mide 1,200,000 me 

Noble families, — — _ 6c,009 up 

; Clergy, _ — — — 100,000 me 

| Milicary, — — — com 360,000 a 

Civil, — — wins ! 30,000 Fr 

Ukraine, Siberia, Coſſacs, &c, — — 350,009 1 

| 

20, 100,00 pr 

To theſe muſt now be added near a million more by the acquifitiors0 2 

the Crimea, and part of Cuban Tartary. = 

| As her imperial majeſty of all the Ruſſias poſſeſſes many of the coun- q 

il tries from whence the prodigious ſwarms of barbarians who overthrew tht . 

|| Roman empire iſſued, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that bet 1 

'K dominions muſt have been better peopled formerly than they are at pe. * 

| ſent ; twenty-four millions, are but a thin population for the immenſe — 

tract of country ſhe poſſeſſes. As the like decreaſe of inbabitants 1 in 

| obſervable in many other parts of the globe, we are to look for the re. * 

| ſon in natural caufes, which we cannot diſculs here, Perhaps the inte yi 
| duction of the imail-pox and the venereal diſeaſe may have aſſi ſted in tit 

' b de population; and it is likely that the prodigious quaotity of itrong aud 'B 

| ſpirituous liquors, conſumed by the inhabitants of the North, is ur- _ 

. friendly to generation. ar 

1 | The Ruſſians, properly fo called, are in general a perſonable peopit fo 

. hardy, vigorous, and patient of labour, eſpecially in the field, to an i- ri 

+ eredible degree. Their complexions differ little from thoſe of the Englil 8 

| | or Scots; but the women think that an addition of red heightens then * 

| beauty. Their eye-ſight ſeems to be defective, occaſioned, probably, If h 

| 


the ſnow, which tor a long time of the year 15 continually preſent io 108 
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eres. Their officers and ſoldiers always poſſeſſed a large ſhare of paſſive 
valour ; but in the late war with the king of Pruſſia, they proved as ac- 
tive as any troops in Europe; aud in the late war with the Turks they 
greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. They are implicitiy ivomithve to dit- 
cipline, let it be erer ſo ſevere; they endure extreme hardſhips with 

rear patience z and can content themſelves with very hard fare, 

Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians were in general bar- 
barous, ignorant, mean, and much addicted to drunkenneſs; no leſs than 
400 brandy-ſhops have been reckoned in Moſcow. Not only the com- 
mon people, but many of the boyars, or nobl.s, lived in a continual ſtate 
of idleneſs and intoxication ; and the moſt complete objects of miſery and 
barbarity preſented themſelves upon the ſtreets, while the court of Mol- 
cow was by far the moſt ſplendid of any upon the globe. 1 he czar and 
the grandees dreſſed after the moſt ſuperb Aſiatic manner; and their mag- 
nificence exceeded every idea that can be conceive! from modern exam- 
ples. The earl of Carliſle, in the account of his embaſſy, ſays, that he 
could ſee nothing but gold and precious ſtones in the robes of the czar 
and his courtiers. The manufactures, however, of thoſe, and all other 
luxuries, were carried on by Italians, Germans, and other foreigners, 
Peter ſaw the bulk of his ſubjects, at his acceſſion to the throne, lutle 
better than beaſts of burden to 1upport the pomp of the court. He forced 
his great men to lay aſide their long robes, and dreſs in the European 
manner; and he even obliged the laity to cut off their beards, The 
other improvements, in learning and the arts, which he made, ſhall be 
mentioned elſewhere. The Ruthans, before his days, had hardly a ſhip 
upon their coaſts, They had no conveniences for travelling, no pave- 
ments in their ſtreets, no places of public diverſion ; and they entertained 
a ſovereign contempr for all improvements of the mind. At preſene, a 
French or Engliſh gentleman may make a ſhift to live as comfortably and 
ſociably in Ruſſia, as in moſt other parts of Europe. Their polite aſſem- 
blies, ſince the acceſiion of the preſent empreſs, have been put under 
proper regulations ; and few of the ancient uſages remain. It is, how- 
ever, to be obſerved, that notwithſtanding the ſeverities of Peter, and 
the prudence of ſucceeding governments, drunkenneſs ſtill continues 
mou all ranks ; nor are even prieſts or ladies aſhamed of 1t on holi- 

ays. 

The Ruſſians were formerly noted for ſo ſtrong an attachment to their 
native foil, that they ſeldom viſited foreign parts. This, however, was 
only the conſequence of their pride and ignorapce; for Ruſſian nobility, 
befides thoſe who are in a public character, are now found at every court 
in Europe. Her imperial majeſty even ereſts herſelf in the education 
or young men of quality in the knowledge of the world, and foreign ſer- 
vices, particularly that of the Britiſh fleet. 


It is ſaid that the Ruſſian ladies were formerly as ſubmiſſive to their 


buſbands in their families, as the latter are to their ſuperiors in the field; 
and that they thought themſelves ill treated if they were not often re- 
minded ot their duty by the diſcipline of a whip, manutactured by them» 
ſelves, which they preſented to their huſbands on the day of their mar- 
mage. Their nuptial ceremonies are peculiar to themſelves; and formerl 

conliſted of ſome very whimhecal rites, many of which are now diſuſed, 
When the parents are agrecd upon a match, though the parties perhaps 
have never ſeen each other, the bride is examined Fark naked by a certain 


number 
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number of females, who are to correct, if poſſible, any defects they find 
in her perſon. On her wedding-day ſhe is crowned with a garland 66 
wormwood ; and after the prieſt has tied the nuptial knot, his clerk * 
fexton throws a handful of hops upon the head of the bride, wiſhing | 
that ſhe may prove as fruitful as that plant. She is then led home, with 
abundance of coarſe, and indeed indecent ceremonies, which are nor 
wearing off even among the loweſt ranks ; and the barbarous treatment | 
of wives by their huſbands, which extended even to ſcourging or broiling 
them to death, is either guarded againſt by the laws of the country, or 
by particular ſtipulations in the marriage contract, | 
Fuxnzrars ] The Ruſſians entertain many fantaſtic notions with re. 
gard to the ſtate of departed fouls. After the d-ad body is drefled, x 
rieſt is hired to pray for his ſoul, to purity it with incenſe, and to ſprinkle 
N with holy water while it remains above ground, which, among the 
better ſort, it generally does for eight or ten days. When the boc'r i; | 
carried to the grave, which is done with many geſticulations of ſorrow, | 
the prieſt produces a ticket, ſigned by the biſhop and another elergymay, 
as the deceaſed's paſſport to heaven. When this is put into the coffin 
between the fingers of the corpſe, the company return to the deceaſed | 
houſe, where they drown their ſorrow in intoxication ; which laſts, amo 
the better ſort, with few intervals, for forty days. During that time, i 
prieſt every day ſays prayers over the grave of the deceaſed ; for though 


the Rullians do not believe in purgatory, yet they imagine that their de n hi 
parted friend may be aſſiſted by prayer, in his long journey, to the place and 
of his deſtination after this lite. | Th 
PuniSH4MENTS.] The Ruſhans are remarkable for the ſeverity and v. D 

$1 


riety of their puniſhments, which are both inflicted and endured with x 
wonderful inſenſibility. Peter the Great uſed to ſuſpend rhe robbers upon — 
the Wolga, and other parts of his dominions, by iron hooks fixed to thei 
ribs, on gibbets, where they writhed themſelves te death, hundreds, nay 
thouſands, at a time. The fingle and double knout were lately inflicted 
upon ladies, as well as men of quality, Both of them are excruciating; 
Hur in the double knout, the hands are bound hehind the priſoner's back, | 
and the cord being fixed to a pulley, lifts him from the ground, with thc 
dHlocation of both his ſhoulders ; and then his back is in a manner {ear | 
fied by the executioner, with a hard thong, cut from a wild afs's ſkin, 
his puniſhment has been fo often fatal, that a ſurgeon generally attend: 
the patient, to pronounce the moment that it ſhould ceaſe, It is not 4. 
ways the number of the ſtrokes, but the method of applying them, which 
occations the death of the criminal; for the executioner can kill him in 


rhree or four blows, by ſtriking him upon the ribs ; though perſons are _ 
ſometimes recovered, in a few weeks, who have received three hundred An 
trokes, moderately inflicted, The boring and cutting out the tongue, "op 
2re likewiſe practiſed in Ruſſia; and even the late empreſs Elizabet', | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

oy: . . f K me 

though ſhe prohibited capital puniſhments, was forced to give way to be 
ſuppoſed neceſſity of thoſe tortures. en 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


According to the ſtrict letter of the law, there are no capital puniſh- | 


ments in Ruſſia, except in the caſe of high treaſon : but when this matte: = 
is thoroughly inveſtigated, there is much leſs humanity in it than bat * 
been ſuppoſed. For there are many telons who die under the knout, 40 alle 
others die of fatigue in their journies to Siberia, aud from the hardſhiÞs = 


they ſuffer in the mines; ſo chat there is reafon to believe, that no 2 
| | crimi⸗ 
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* ninals ſuffer death in Ruſſia than in thoſe countries wherein capital pu- 
ziſnments are authoriſed by the laws, 

Felons, after receiving the knout, and having their cheeks and fore- 
-ads marked, are ſometimes ſentenced for lite to the public works at 
ron ſtadt, Viſhnei Voloſhok, and other places: but the common practice 
to ſend them into Siberia, where they are condemned for life to the 
ines at Nerſhink. There are upon an average from 1600 to 2000 con- 
is at theſe mines. The greateſt part are confined in barracks, except- 
ng thoſe who are married : the latter are permitted to build huts, near 
he mines, for themſelves and families. 

TeAVELLING.] Among the many conveniences introduced of late 
to Ruſſia, that of travelling is extremely remarkable, and the expence 


* ery trifling. Nothing ſtrikes, either a reader or a ſtranger, more than the 
ink acllity with which the Ruſſians perform the longeſt and moſt uncomfort- 


ble journies. Like their Scandinavian neighbours, already deſcribed, 
hey travel in ſledges made of the bark of the linden-tree, lined with 
hick felt, drawn by rein-deer, when the ſnow is frozen hard enough to 


row 6 : 
. ear them. In the internal parts of Ruſhi horſes draw their ſledges; 
offs and the fledge-way towards February, become ſo well beaten, that they 


rect a kind of coach upon the fledyes, in which they may he at full 
ength, and ſo travel night and day, wrapped up in good furs ; thus they 
ſten perform a journey of about 4-0 miles, ſuch as that between Pe- 
erfburgh and Moſcow, in three days and nights. Her imperial majeſty, 
n her journies, is drawn in a houſe which contains a bed, a table, chairs, 


tlelf is fixed on atledge. 
DiFFeRENT NATIONS As the preſent ſubjects of the Ruſſiin em- 
$UBJECT ro Russi. {f pire, in its molt extenſive ſenſe, are the de- 


1th 4 — ; _ 

ypot ſcendants of many different people, and inhabit prodigious tracts of coun- 
c ry, fo we find among them a vaſt variety of character and manners; and 
nay he great retormations introduced of late years, as well as the diſcoverics- 


nade, render former accounts to be but little depended upon. Miny of 
the Tartars, who inhabit large portions of the Ruſſian dominions, now 
ive in fixed houſes and villages, cultivate the land, and pay tribute like 


licted 
ting; 


back, | 


h the ther ſubjects. Till lately, they were not admitted into the Ruſſian ar- 
Cant I ies; but now they make excellent ſoldiers. Other Ruſſian Tartars re- 
Qin, tan their old wandering lives. Both ſides of the Wolga are inhabited b 
_ the Ticheremiſes and Morduars, a peaceable induſtrious people. The 
ot al- Bakirs are likewiſe fixed inhabitants of the tract that reaches from K uſa 
hich to the frontiers of Siberia; and have certain privileges, of which they 
— in ae tenacious, The wandering Kalmucs occupy the reſt of the tract to 
2 Aitrachan and the frontier#of the Uſbecs; and in coattderation of certain 
ld pe ents they receive from her imperial majeſty, they ſerve in her aimics 
ngue on py, but are apt to plunder equally friends and foes. 

beth, The Cofuc:, who lately made a tizgure in the military hiſtory of Eu- 


kope, were onginaliy Poliſh peatants, and ſerved in the Ukraine as a mi— 


0 the A 
litis againſt the Twitars., Being oppreſſed by their unfeeling lords, a part 


"ey of them removed ro the uncultivated banks of the Don, or Tanais, and 
na there eſtabliſhed a colony. "They were ſoon after joined, in 1637, by 
n has by: other detachments ot their countrymen; and they reduced Aſoph, 
| and d they were obliged to abandon to the Turks, after laying it in 
Ubips 12-98, hey next put themſelves under the protection of the Ruſſians, 
fewer | i C17Calxay on an ifland in the Don; and their poſſeſſions, Which con- 
nin. 7 | liſted 


and other conveniences for four people, by 24 poſt-horſes; and the houſe. 
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fiſted of thirty · nine towns on both fides that river, reached from Ribnzy 
Aſoph. They there lived in a country, which they took care to cul; 
vate; and they were fo wedded to their original cuſtoms, that they wel 
little better than nominal ſubjects of the czare, till the time of Peter ti 
Great. They proteſſed the Greek religion; their inclinations were wy. 
Uke, and they occafionally ſerved againſt the Tartars and Turks on th 
Palus Mrzotis. 
The internal government of the Coſſacs approaches very near to th 
idea we form of that of the ancient Germans, as deſcribed by Tacty, 
The captains and officers of the nation chooſe a chief, whom they al 
hauptman, and he reſides at Circaſka ; but this choice is confirmed hy th 
czar ; and the hauptman holds his authority during life. He acts ut 
ſuperior over the other towns of the nation, each of which is formed imm 
a ſeparate commonwealth, governed by its own hetman, who is choſen u. 
nually, They ſerve in war, in confideration of their enjoying their lay 
N and liberties. They indeed have ſeveral times rebelled, for which thy 
| ſuffered ſeverely under Peter the Great. But the Ruſlan yoke was þ 
much eaſer than that of the Poles, that, in 1654, the Coſſacs of the 
1 Ukraine put themſelves likewiſe under the protection of Ruſſia. Thy 
complained, however, that their liberties had been invaded ; and in th 
ll war between Charles XII. and Peter, their hetman Mazeppa, joined the 


j former; but he found himſelf unable to fulfil the magnificent promilz f 
j he had made to Charles. He brought over, however, ſome of the Zap ' 
| rovian Coftacs, who were ſettled about the falls of the river Nieper, bu * 
i} moſt of them were cut in pieces. | ns 
if d The mien and character of the Tartars of Kaſan, and of thoſe derived 74 
} from them, are very uniform, and may ſerve for the characteriſtic mak in 
U of all the Mahometan Tartars in their neighbourhood, Very few a 
| them are tall; but they are generally ſtraight and well-made, have ſmal 'P 
faces, with freſh complexions, and a ſprightly and agreeable air, The . 
arc haughty and jealous of their honour, but of a very moderate caps pr 
4 city. They are ſober and frugal, dexterous at mechanical trades, and uf 
fond of neatneſs. The Tartarian women are of a wholeſome complexion "6 
| rather than handſome, and of a good conſtitution : from their earlieſt w * 
fancy they are aceuſtomed to labour, retirement, modeſty, and ſubmiſhon, os 
The Tartars of Kaſan take great care of the education of their children a 
| They babituate their yonth to labour, to ſobriety, and to a ſtrict o. _ 
ll ſervance of the manners of their anceſtors. They are taught to read an tt 
| write, and are inftructed in the Arabic tongue, and the principles of rhelt 
| religion. Even the ſmalleſt village has itz chapel, ſchool, prieſt, and {choo- V 
matter; though ſome of theſe prieſts and ſchool-maſters are not muc“ 5 
| Killed in the Arabic language. The beſt Tartarian academies in the Rut - 
| ſian empire are thoſe of Kalan, Tobolſk, and Aſtrachan, which are u, u 
| der the direction of the gagouns, or high-prieſts. It is not uncomma f 
| to ſind {mall collections of hiſtorical anecdotes in manuſcript, in the huts 1 
| ; of the bou:s ; and their merchants, beſides what theſe httle libraries col U 
1 tain, ale pretty extenſively acquainted with the hiſtory of their own pes 
4 ple, and that of the circumjacent ſtates, with the antiquities of each. n 
| Such as choſe to make a progrets in theology, enter themſelves 119 the 
ſchools of Boughatia, which are more compicte.than the others, 
The Tartar citizens of Kaſan, Orenberg, and other governmen 
carry on commerce, exerciſe ſeveral trades, and have ſome manufactonts 
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ſeen among them, and bills of exchange never. They are not in general 
very enterpriſing ; but as they extend their connections ſby partners and 
clerks, many of them carry on a great deal of buſineſs, which their par- 
fimonious way of life renders very lucrative. At Kaſan they make a 
trade of preparing what is called in England, Morocco leather. The 
villages of theſe people comprehend from ten to one hundred farms. Theſo 
villages were at firit compoſed of troops of wandering ſhepherds ; but be- | 
ing drawn gradually cloſer together by ſucceſſive population, they found | 
themſelves under the neceſſity of cultivating the earth, and erecting fixed 
habitations. They never leave their fields fallow ; for which reaſon they 
uſe more manure than the Ruſſians. They are much attached to the cul- ; 
tivation of bees; many of them are perfect maſters of this part of rural 0 
economy, and reap great profit from it. Moſt of the villages alſo con- | 
tain tanners, ſhoe-makers, taylors, dyers, ſmiths, and carpenters. 1 he 
laborious temales ſpin, and make cloth from the fleece ot their flocks, Ty 
and thread from hemp of their own cultivation. Old men, who have | | 
maintained |good characters, are held in great veneration among them, 
and a grey beard is conlidered as naturally intitling a man to reſpect. They | 
are fond of aſking advice of their old men, who have always preterence g i 
and precedence, and are the arbitrators in all diſputes, | 
he habitations and manner of living of the Tartar citizens and vi! lagers | 
of Aſtrachan are perfectly ſimilar with thoſe of the Tartars of Kalan. 15 
In the city of Aſtrachan they have a large magazine for goods, built of 
bricks, and ſeveral ſhops upon arches, They carry on an important com- | 
merce with the Armenians, Perſians, Indians, and Bougharians ; and | 
their manutactories of Morocco leather, cottons, camelots, aud ſilks, are 
in a very thriving ſtate. 

The Finns are of Aftatic origin, and have a cloſe reſemblance to the 
Laplanders, only they are more civilized, and better informed. They 
lire in towns and villages, have ſchools and academies, and make ſome 
progreſs in the arts and ſcienees. They profeſs the Lutheran faith, and 
uſe the Chriſtian ra in their chronology. They carry on commerce, 
and exerciſe moſt of the common trades. The boors are chiefly employed 
im agriculture, hunting, and filling. They are great eaters, making five 
meals a day, and are immoderately fond of brandy. They enjoy a 
contiderable degree of freedom, as the Ruſſian government has continued 
to them the enjoyment of the privileges which they formerly had under 
the crown of Sueden. 

The Potiats, who are a Finniſh race, chiefly inhabit the province of 
Viaitk, in the government of Kaſan. This nation was one of thoſe who 
were formerly under the protection of the Tartars ; but, fince it has been 
ſubjected to Ruſſia, it has preferred the quiet and fecurity which agiicul- 

ture affords, to the ambulatory life of herd{men and thepherds, and | 
fixed habitations to their ancient tents, Some-of the Votiaks are Chris- 14 
tians, but a great part of them are heathens and idolaters; though even . 
theſe believe the doctrine of a future Rate of rewards and puniſhments, | 5 

The Oftats, who are likewiſe a Finniſh race, are one of the moſt nus 4 
merous nations of Siberia. Before they were in ſubjection to Ruſſia, they | | | 
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were governed by princes of their own nation, and their deſcondants are 
ſtill reputed noble. As theſe people divide themſelves into different ſtocks 
or tribes, they chuſe their chiefs trom among the progeny of their an- 
cient rulers, Theſe maintain peace and good order, and ſuperintend the 
Payment of the taxes, They are entirely unacquainted with the uſe-of 

letters 


their marriage ceremonies is, that on the wedding night the bride is ch- 
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letters, and are extremely ignorant; they can reckon as far as ten, but 
no farther, as is the caſe with other Finniſh nations. 

The Yogozls are rather below the middle ſtature, have generally black 
hair, and a ſcanty beard, . They are of a gay diſpoſition, honeſt, |. 
borious and acute; but flovenly and fickle, oF inclined to be extremely 
paſſionate, Their women are well made, robuſt, civil, and laborious 
They are unacquainted with the uſe of letters as well as ſome of their 
Kindred nations : they do not reckon their time by years, though they 
mark the months, and name them after the various revolutions of nature 
which they obſerve in their foreſt, They diſtinguiſh themſelves int 
tribes or races; and a Vogoul village is commonly compoſed only of on 
family, whoſe chief or elder performs the functions of ſtaroſte, or mayil. 
trate of the village. "Their principal occupation 1s the chace, in which 
they diſcover much eagerneſs and addreſs; uſing indiſeriminately fir. 
arms, the bow, and the ſpear, They are alſo ſkilful in contriving traps, 
ſnares, and gins, and all the lures of game. 

The T/chourvaſehes dwell along the two ſides of the Wolga, in the go. 
vernments of Niſchnei-Novogorod, Kaſan, and Orenberg, They never 
lire in towns, but atfemble in ſmall villages, and chooſe the foreſts for 
their habitations. They are very fond of hunting, and procure for that 
purpoſe ſerew-barrel muſkets, which they prefer to the bow. One c 
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liged to pull off her huſband's boots, A late writer fays, „Among the 
4% Tichouwaſches the huſband is maſter of the houſe; he orders every 
e thing himſelf; and it is the duty of rhe wife to obey without reply; 
« a cuſtom calculated to prevent domeſlic broils. Accordingly quanels 
« are very uncommon in the families of the Tſchouwaſches.“ Pope 
The Kirgui/fians have a frank and prepoſſeſſing air, ſimilar to that whick Wi: it 
characteriſes the Tartars of Kaſan. They have a ſharp, but not a fierce ie 
look, and ſmaller eyes than thoſe Tartars. They have good natural Wl 
ſenſe, and are affable, and high-!pirited ; but fond of their eaſe, and vo- 
luptuous. They dwell always in portable huts, wandering about their 
deſarts in ſearch of paſturage for their flocks and herds, which conſtitute 
their principal occupation, The decoration of their horſes employs 
them almoſt as much as that of their perſons ; they having generally eie. 
gant ſaddles, handſome houſings, and ornamented bridles. They ar eaſc 
great eaters; and they alſo ſmoke tobacco to exceſs, Men, women, aud hey 
children all ſmoke, and take ſnuff: they keep the latter in little horns fal- en 
tened to their girdles. The great and wealthy live perfectly in the ſame 
manner as the reſt of the people, and are diſtinguiſhed only by the gu- 
merous train that accompanies them in their cavalcades, and the quantity 
of hyts which ſurround their quarters, inhabited by their wives, ehil 
dren and laves. 3 
The Tungnufians form one of the moſt numerous nations of Siberis. 
They are of a middle ſtature, well made, and of a good mien. Their dt 
ſight and hearing are of a degree of acuteneſs and delicacy that is almoſt 
incredible ; but their organs of ſmelling and feeling are confiderably more 
blunt than ours. They are acquainted with almoſt every tree and ſton? 
within the circuit of their uſual perambulations ; and they can even de· 
ſcribe a courſe of ſome hundred miles by the configurations of the trees 
and ſtones they meet with, and can enable others to take the ſame toute by 
ſuch deſcriptions. They alſo diſcover the tracts of the game by the com 
preſſion of the graſs or moſs, _ They alſo learn foreign languages with ealey 
are alert on horleback, good hunters, and dexterous at the bow. The 
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ut The Kalnucs are a courageous tribe, and numerous; for the moſt part 
aw-boned and ſtout. Their viſage is ſo flat that the ſkull of a Kalmuc 
& nav caſily be known from others. They have thick lips, a ſmall noſe, 
. ad a ſhort chin, the complexion a reddiſh and yellowiſh brown. The 
ay romen are of the ſame ſhape and make with the men, and the ſkin of 
5 heir face a wholeſome white and red; they are lively, agreeable, and 
air aduſtrious. The ſtanding character of this tribe is, rough, but leſs diſ- 
/ olute and baſe than they are commonly ſuppoſed to be. They are 
= nuch attached to their chiefs or maſters, but their active ſpirit, and their 
* nprovidence and careleſſneſs, make them thievith and dirty. In their 
nw obberies, they uſe more ſtratagem than violenee, and as they believe in 
a he no:turnal wandering of dead men's ſpirits, they are ſeldom accompa- 
ich ned with murder. They are ſuperſtitious about good and bad days, 
ſes nt have written laws which are founded on reaſon, cuitom, and the will 
Ps, the prince. Their code is very favourable to females, and never looks 
pon a woman as the author of any crime. A rape and adultery is pu- 
8e. iſhed with a mulct of nine head of cattle. Their ſpeech is a mongrel 
Ter nalect with many Tartarian words, but their religious books are in the 
or Tangut or Tibetan. The. ſole profeſſion among them is the breeding of 
hat attle ; they purſue the chace as an amuſement ; their dwelling is in tents, 
of r yourts of felt, which they call gar, and the Ruſſians &4:b:r4a, and much 
cb. cſemble the Kirguiſians. Their clothing is oriental, and their heads 
the re exactly Chineſe. Some of their women wear a large golden ring in 
ery heir noſtrils. Their principal food is animals, tame and wild, and even 
oer chicfs will feed upon cattle that have died of diſtemper or age, and 
nels W:t it ſtink ever ſo much; ſo that in every hord the fleh- market hath the 
Wppcarance of a lay-ſtall of carrion ; they eat likewiſe the roots and plants 
zich i their deſarts. They are great caters, but can endure want for a long 
erce ime without complaint. Both ſexes ſmoke continually : during the ſum- 
ural er they keep to the north, and in the winter to the ſouthern deſarts. 
Ao + hey ſleep upon felt or carpeting, and cover themſelves with the ſame. 
heir The Kamiſchadales have a lively imagination, a ſtrong memory, and a 
tute ee genius for imitation. Their chief employments are hunting and 
= Willing. The chace furniſhes them with fables, foxes, and other game. 
eie. They are very expert at fiſhing, and are well acquainted with the proper 
” caſons for it. Their nets are made of the ſtamina of nettles. When 
by: ey are not engaged in hunting and fiſhing, they ſometimes empior 
8 nemlelves in building huts, forming different wooden utenſils, cutting 
= ws tor fuel and building, and making bows and arrows: but much ot 
os vr ume is pafled in abſolute idleneſs; for they arc naturally extremely 
rel acoient, Poverty gives them no concern; and nothing but the calls of 


junger can drive them to the chace. They live in villages, conſiſting of 
| few mall houſes, and ſituated in general near ſome river. When a 
lage becomes too populous, they ſeparate and form a new village. They 
et and drink great quantities; but as what they eat is always cold, their 
eth are very fine, Dogs are their only domeit!- animals, and they put 
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more hi 41 2 
_ Ugh value upon them. Some of them travel io ſmall cariages drawn 
on dogs; and 4 complete Kamtſchadalian equipage, dogs, harneſs, and 


Il, Colts in that country 41. 10s, or near twenty rubles. The Kamt- 
e believed the immortality of the ſoul, before they were pre- 
| aled upon to ewbrace the Chriſtian religion. They are ſuperſtitious to 

Wavagance; and extremely ſingular and capricious in the different en- 
„cats of life, particularly their convivial entertainmets, 
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The manners of the Sherians were formerly ſo barbarous, that Fey Ml 


the Great thought he could not inflit a greater puniſhment upon his «| _ 
pital enemies, the Swedes, than by baniſhing them to Siberia, TW 8 
effect was, that the Swediſh officers and ſoldiers introduced Europen TH | 

| | * 


uſages and manufactures into the country, and thereby acquired a con. 


fortable living, In this wide and forlorn region, that was fo long un. 8 
known to Europe, ſome new mines have lately been diſcovered, which, pic 
upon their firſt opening, have yielded 45, 00 pounds of fine filver, hn 
which is ſaid to have been obtained with little difficulty or expence, Bu 1 
Kamrſchatka is now conſidered as the molt horrid place of exile inth; uy 
' OY in 
vaſt empire of Ruſſia, and here ſome of the greateſt criminals are ſent. ot! 
REL1G10N.] The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the Gra tha 
church, the tenets of which are by tar too numerous and complicated h o 
be diſcufled here. It is ſuthcient to ſay, that they deny the pope's (WW bor 
remacy ; and though they diſclaim image-worſhip, they retain man; WW Ke 
1dolatrous and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms. I heir churches are full of picturs 2 
of ſaints whom they conſider as mediators. They obſerve a number « bort 
faſts and lents, fo that they live halt the year very abſtemiouſſy: an in» WW «cc 
ſtitution which is extremely convenient for the ſoil and climate, The; t 
have many peculiar notions with regard to the ſacraments and Tra, Mo 
They oblige their biſhops, but not their prieſts, to celibacy, Peter tix * 
Great ſhewed his profound knowledge of government in nothing mor ag 
than in the reformation of his church. He broke the dangerous power ab! 
of the patriarch, and the great clergy. He declared himſelt the head =_g 
the church; and preſerved the ſubordinations of metropolitans, arch Mr 
bithops, and biſhops. Their prieſts have no fixed income, but depen to] 
for ſubtiitence upon the benevolence of their flocks and hearers. Pete! em 
after eſtabliſhing this great political reformation, left his clergy in til the 
poſſeſſion gf all their idle ceremonies ; nor did he cut off the beards 6 Cala 
his clergy ; that impolitic attempt was reſerved for the late emperor, a Wa 5... 
greatly contributed to his fatal cataſtrophe. Before his days, an indie ( 
dible number of both ſexes were ſhut up in convents ; nor has it ve" Wl 
found prudent entirely to aboliſh thoſe ſocieties. The abuſcs of then, the 
however, are in a great meaſure removed; for no male can become 1 WF th. 
monk till he is turned of thirty: and no female a nun, till the is filly; WW cha 
and even then not without permiſſion of their ſuperiors. _— i 
The conquered provinces, as already obſerved, retain the exerciſe cn 
their ewn religion; but ſuch is the extent of the Ruſüan empire, d vas 
many of its ſubjects are Mahometans, and more of them no better u cip. 
Pagans, in Siberia and the uncultivated countries. Many 111-judged . teri 
tempts have been made to convert them by force, which have only rended ax 
to confirm them in their infidelity, On the banks ot the river Sarpa 5 imp 
flouriſhing colony of Moravian brethren, to which the founders he like 
given the name of Sarepta : the beginning of the ſettlement was in 17% the 
with diſtinguiſhed privileges from the imperial court. lad 
LANOCVACE.] Ihe common language of Ruſſia is a mixture ct i Fran 
Poliſh and Sclavonian; their prieſts however, and the molt lead cer 
clergy, make uſe of what is called modern Greek ; and they wi me 
that language in its purity, are at no lofs for underſtanding it in 15 pre 
rupted ſtate. The Ruflians have thirty fix letters, the forms of Kto: 
have a ſtrong reſemblance to the old Greek alphabet. S bf 
LEARNING AND LYARNED MEN, ] The Ruſſians, hitherto, have memo 


but an inconſiderable appearance in the republic of letters; but the 86 
| ny 
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encouragetnent given by their ſovereigns of late, in the inſtitution of 


| 
ct! 
cacademies, and other literary boards, has produced ſufficient proofs, that 


(WW 


The they are no way deficient as to intellectual abilities. The papers exhi- 
pen bited by them, at their academical meetings, have been favourably re- 
ON 


ceived all over Europe; eſpecially thoſe that relate to aſtronomy, the 
mathemitics, and natural philoſophy. The ſpeeches pronounced by the 
biſhop of Turer, the metropolitan of Novogorod, the vice-chancellor, 
and the marſhal, at the late opening of the commmiſſion for a new code of 
laws, are elegant and claſſical; and the progreſs which learning has made 
in that empire fince the beginning of this century, with the ſpecimens 
of literature publiſhed both at Peterſburg and Moſcow, is an evidence, 
chat the Rutſians are not unqualified to ſhine in the arts and ſciences. 
W However, the efforts to civilize them did not begin with Peter the Great, 
but were much oder. A ſmall glimmering, like the firit diy-hreak, was 
WW {cen under Czar Iwan, in the middle of the 16th century. This became 
more conſpicuous under Alexius Michaelowitz : but under Peter it burſt 
W forth with the ſplendour of a riſing ſun, and hath continued ever fince to 
W aſcend towards its meridian. , 
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e UniversiTits.] Three colleges were founded by Peter the Great at 
nai, BE \loſcow ; one for claſſical learning and philoſophy, the ſecond for mathe- 
ter tot 


matics, and the third tor navigation and aſtronomy. To theſe he added 
mon a difpenſary, which is a magnificent building, and under the care of fome 
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able German chemiits and apothecaries : who turnuh medicines not only 
cad to the army, but all over the kingdom. And within theſe few years, 
, alc Mr. de Shorealow, high chamberlain to the empreſs Elizabeth, daughter 
Gepend to Peter the Great, has founded an univerity in this city. The preſent 
Pete W cinpre(s has alſo founded an univerſity at Pete: ſburg, and invited ſome of 
In u the moſt learned foreigners in every faculty, who are provided with good 
args 0 ſalaries ; and alſo a military academy, where the young nobility and of- 
or, 4 ſicers ſons are taught the art of war. 
unn CITIES, TOWNS, PALACES, Peterſburg naturaily takes the lead in 
it beet AND OTHER BUILDINGS. This diviſion, It lies at the junction of 
f then, the Neva with the lake Ladoga, already mentioned, in latitude 60; but 
come i the reader may have a better idea of its ſituation, by being informed 
18 filly; chat it ſtauds on both ſides the river Neva, between that lake and the bots 

. om of the Finland gulf. In the year 1703, this city conſiſted of a few 
reiſe a (all hiling huts, on a ſpot ſo wateriſh and ſwampy, that the ground 
re, t was formed into nine iſlands ; by which according to Voltaire, its prin- 
ter hn cipal quarters arc ſtill divided. Without entering into tod minute a de- 
aged z. ſeription of this wonderful city, it is ſufficient to lay, that it extends about 


y tende ux miles every way; and contains every ſtructure for magnificence, the 
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ba, BY improvement of the arts, revenue, Navigation, War, commerce, and the 
18 _ like, that are to be found in the moſt celebrated cities in Europe. But 
in 170 there is a Convent which deſerves particular notice, in which 440 young 
be ladies are educated at the empreſs's expence ; 200 of them of ſuperior 
e ot rank, and the others, daughters of citizens and tradeſmen, who, after a 
| lcarne Nertain time allotted to their education, quit the convent with improve— 
0 ny ments ſuitable to their conditions of life, and thoſe of the lower claſs are 
n 1150 preſented with a ſam of money as a dowry if they marry, or to procure 
of whici e themſelves a proper livelihood. Near to this convent is a Foundling 


„ Hoſpital, affiſtant to that noble one eltabliſhed at Moſcoriy, and where the 
aver mother may 
the $8 

cnc 


come to be delivered privately, and then, after the utmoſt at- 
K 2 tention 
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tention to her, ſhe leaves the child to the ſtate, as a parent more capable Y 
of promoting its welfare. | * 

As Peterſburgh is the emporium of Ruſſia, the number of foreign ſhip 
trading to it in the ſummer-time is ſurpriſing. In winter, 43000 on. 
horſe ſledges are employed tor paſſengers in the ſtreets. It is ſuppoſed, 


— 


þ 

i 

= 
' 

q 

„ 
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that there are 400, ooo inhabitants iu this city; and it is ornamented with ec 

' thirty-five great churches ; for in it almoſt every ſect of the Chriſtian re. 0 

i ligion is tolerated. It alſo eontains five palaces, ſome of which are {u. 5 

perb, particularly that which is called the New Summer Palace, den <1 
1 the Triumphal Port, which is an elegant piece of architecture. Tm ze 
1 magnificent city is defended on that fide next the ſea by the fortreſs dc 80 

! Cronſtadt ; which, conſidering the difficulty and danger of navigatins i WW th 

i large naval force through the gulf of Finland, is ſufficient te guard it pe 
+ | that fide from the attempts of any enemy. Peterſburg is the capital i tt: 
[i the | gle of Ingria, one of Peter the Great's conqueſts from the it 
5 Swe 


es, All the neighbourhood of this city is covered with countrr. 
houſes and gardens. 
The city of Moſcow was formerly the glory of this great empire, and 
1 it ſtill continues conſiderable enough to figure among the capitals of Ea. 
| | rope. It ſtands, as has been already mentioned, on the river from when 
1 it takes it name, in lat. 55-45, and about 1414 miles north-eaſt of Lon. 
| | don; and though its ſtreets are not regular, it preſents a very pid. 
| reſque appearance: for it contains ſuch a number of gardens, grow, 
1 lawns, and ſtreams, that it ſeems rather to be a cultivated country tha 
| a city, The ancient magnificence of this city would# be incredible, wer 
| | it not atteſted by the moſt unqueſtionable authors: but we are to male 
1 great allowances for the uncultivated ſtate of the adjacent province; 
l which might have made it appear with a greater luſtre in a traveller 
| | eyes. Neither Voltaire nor Buſching gives us any ſatisfactory account 
| of this capital; and little credit is to be given to the authors who divic 
'F it into regular quarters, and each quarier inhabited by a different ord 
'' or profeſhon, Buſching ſpeaks of it as the largeſt city in Europe ; bu 
| | that can be only meant as to the ground it ſtands on, compured to be ib 
| miles in circumferonce. It is generally agreed, that Moſcow contains 160! 
| churches and convents, and forty-three places or ſquares. Buſchiry 
| | makes the merchant's exchange to contain about 6000 fine ſhops, Which 
| 
| 


diſplay a vaſt parade of commerce, eſpecially to and from China. N. 
city diſplays a greater contraſt than Moſcow, of magnificence ai 
meanneſs in building. The houſes of the inhabitants in general it 
miſerable timber booths; but their palaces, churches, convents, 20 
other public edifices, are ſpacious and lofty, The Krimlin, or grand un: 
perial palace, is mentioned as one of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures in te 
world: it ſtands in the interior circle of the city, and contains the 0 
il imperial palace, pleaſure-houſe, and ſtables, a viRualling houſe, tt 
| palace which formerly belonged to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, I 
convents, four pariſh churches, the arfenal, with the public colleges, i 
other offices. All the churches in the Krimlin bave beautiful (pi 
moſt of them gilt, or covered with filver : the architecture is in the G, 
thic taſte ; but the infides of the churches are richly ornamented; . 
the pictures of the ſaints are decorated with gold, filver, and prec' 
ſtones, Mention is made of the cathedral, which has no fewer than . 
towers, covered: with copper double gilt, and contains a filver bra” Bn me 
with forty-eight lights, ſaid to weigh 2800 pounds. A wann, on 
1 Cat 
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ſcarcely ſuffice to recount the other e of the magnificence of this 
city. Its ſumptuous monuments o the great - qukes and czatrs, the ma- 
gazine, the patriarchal palace, the ernst fes and chancery, are noble 
ſtructures. The public is not unacquainted with the barbarous anecdote, 
that the czar John Baſilides ordered the architect of the church of Jeru- 
ſalem to be deprived of his eye-ſight, that he might never contrive its 
equal, The ſtory is improbable, and might take its riſe from the arbi- 
trary diſpoſition of that great prince. 1 ſhall have occaſion hereafter to 
mention the great bell of Moſcow ; where the inhabitants are ſo dittract- 
edly fond of bells, that they are always tinkling in every quarter. The 
jewels and ornaments of an image of the virgin Mary, in the Krimlin 
church, and its other furniture, can be only equalled by what 1s ſeen at 
the famous Holy Houſe of Loretto in Italy. Mr. Voltaire ſays, that 
Peter, who was attentive to every thing, did not neglect Moſcow at the 
time he was building Peterſburg ; for he cauſed it to be paved, adorned 
it with noble edifices, and enriched it with manufactures. 

The foundling hoſpital at Moſcow is an excellent inſtitution, and ap- 
pears to be under very judicious regulations. It was founded by the pre- 
ſent empreſs, and is ſupported by voluntary contributions, legacies, and 
other charitable endowments. It is an immenſe pile of building, of a 
quadrangular ſhape, and contains 3000 foundliags? when che eſtabliſh- 
ment is completed, it is intended to contain 800. They are taken great 
care of ; and at the age of fourteen, they have the liberty of chooſing any 
particular branch of trade ; and for this purpoſe there are different ſpecies 
of manufactures eſtabliſhed in the hoſpital, When they have. gone 
through a certain apprenticeſhip, or about the age of twenty, they are al- 


| p | lowed the liberty ot ſetting up for themſelves: a ſum of money is be- 


ſtowed upon each foundling for that purpoſe, and they are permitted to 
carry on trade in any part of the Ruſſian empire. This is a very conſi- 
derable privilege in Ruſſia, where the peaſants are ſlaves, and cannot leave 
their villages without the permiſſion ot their matters. 
Nothing can be ſaid with certainty as to the population of Moſcow. 
os, in the reign of 
Charles II. this city was 12 miles in compaſs, and the number of houſes 
were computed at 40,000, Voltaire ſays, that when he wrote, Moſcow 
was twenty miles in circumference, and that its inhabitants amounted to 


co, ooo; but it is almoſt impoſſible to make an eſtimate of its preſet 
population. 


Cuslostrizs.] This article affords no great entertainment, as Ruſ- 
lia bas but lately been admitted into the rank of civilized nations. She 
can, however, produce many ſtupendous monuments of the public ſpirit 


| of her ſovereigns ; particularly her canals made by Peter the Great, for 


the benefit of commerce. Siberia is full of old ſepulchres of an unknown 
nation, whoſe inſtruments and arms were all made of copper. In the 
Cabinet of natural hiſtory at Peterſburg, is a rhinoceros, dug up on the 


E Tag of the river Valui, with his ſkin, and the hair upon it, perfect. I 


I we are told, that the great bell of Moſcow, the largeſt in the world, 


ave already hinted at the paſſion the Ruſſians have for bell-ringing ; and 


weighs 443,772 pounds weight. It is 19 feet high, and 23 in diameter; 
and was cait in the reign of the empreſs Anne; but the beam on 

being burnt, it fell, and a large piece is broken out of it; 
y lay in a manner uſeleſs. Mr. Bruce, in his late Memoirs 


mentions a bell at Moſcow founded in Czar Boris's time, 19 feet high, 
— 6 23 
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23 in diameter, 64 in circumference, and two in thickneſs, that weiohed 1 
336, ooo pounds, The building of Peterſburg, and raiſing it of a fad. ER 
den from a few fiſhing huts to be « populous and rich city, is perhaps 4 
curioſity hardly to be paralleled fince the erection of the Egyptian pym. 
mids. The ſame may be ſaid of the fortreſs of Cronttadt, in the neigh. 
bourhood of Peterſburg, which is almoſt impregnable. This fortre{ 
and city, employed, tor fome years, zoo, ooo men in laying its founda. 
tions, and driving piles, night sud day; 2 work which no monarch i 


wo 
Europe (Peter excepted) could have executed. The whole plan, wh and 
a very little aſſiſtance from ſome German engineers, was drawn by his JOU! 
own hand, Equally wonderful was the navy which he raiſed to his peo. 


1 


a at the time when they could hardly be ſaid to have poſlefied a fy 
n any part of the globe. What is more wonderful than all, he often 


wrought in perſon in all thoſe amazing works, with the ſame affiduity a 
if he had been a common labgurer. 


18 COMMERC«® AND Ma- In treating of the Ruſſian commerce, forme: 
; RITIME FORCE. accounts are of little ſerv ice at this time, cant 


mation, the annual ex ports of Ruflia at preſent amount to tour mil. 
\l jt lions of rubles; and her imports do not exceed three millions; ſo tha 
| the balance of trade is yearly 22 5,000. ſterling in her favour. 
Rufha's productions and exports, in general, are many, and very vi 
Juable, viz. furs and peltry of various kinds, red leather, linen and 
thread, iron, copper, ſail-cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, wat, 


of its great improvements and variations. By the beſt and ſur-tt intor. 
bl 
| 


. honey, tallow, iſing-glaſs, linfeed-oil, pot-aſh, ſoap, feathers, traits 
| | oil, hogs briſtles, muſk, rhubarb, and other drugs, timber, and all 
| raw ſilk from China and Perſia. | . 

. Her foreign commerce is much increaſed ſince her conqueſts fron Mo 
i Sweden, eſpecially of Livonia and Ingria; and fince the eſtabliſhing u WiiWare 
| her new empor:um of Peterſburg; whereby her naval intercourſe win eere 
Europe is made much more ſhort and eaſy. The Ukraine may be cad | 
the granaries of the empire; the beſt corn, hemp, flax, honey, and wa, WM fect 
come from this fertile province, and 10,000 head of horned cattle ar: ef! 
annually ſent from its paſtures into Silefia and Saxony, s 
Ruiſia carries on a commerce over-land, by caravans, to China, chic: en 


ly in turs: and they bring back from thence, tea, ſilk, cotton, gold, &. 
'To Bocharia near the river Oxus in Fartary, Ruſſia ſends her own mer 
chandiſe, in return for Indian ſilks, curled lamb-ſkins, and ready moner; 
and alſo from the annual fair at Samarcind ; ſhe likewiſe trades to Perli 
by Aitrachan, croſs the Caſpian ſea, for raw and wrought filk, The en: 
preſs, this year 1784, ifiued an edict, permitting all foreigners to call] 
on a free trade by fea and land with the ſeveral countries bordering on ils 
Euxine, which have been lately annexed to the empire. The ſame ph 
vieges, religious and civil, are allowed to them in the ports of Cherlct 
Sebailiopolis, and Theodohu (formerly Caffa), in the province of Tu- 
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rica, as in Peterſburg. | 
Be fore the time of Peter the Great, Archangel, which lies upon , "© 
| White Sea, was the only port of naval communication which K uth had J 3 
| with the reſt of Europe; but it was ſubje& to a long and tempeſtao Bees: 
. voyage. They haze now 13 ports, Archangel, Peterſburg, Rig, 9 * 
1 vel, Perneau, Narva, Wibourg, Frederictham, Aſtrachan, and Kor ard 
jt and the three opened in their new conqueſts, This town 18 about Pre 
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farce Engliſli miles in length, and one in breadth ; built all ot woud, en. 
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epting the exchange, which is of ſtone. Notwithſtanding the decreaſe 
or the trade of Archangel, by building Peterſburg, it ſtill exports a con- 
derable quantity of merchandiſe. Their maſts and timber for the 
Pock-yards come chiefly from the foreſts of Kaſan, that border on the 
Prorince ot \ltrachan, ; 3 

The preſent ſtate of their navy, according to a late liſt is 36 men of 


ar of the line, 25 frigates, 101 galleys, 10 proams from 50 to 24 guns, 
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Jo bombs, ſeven pinks, &o.; 1, 0 ſailors are kept in conſtant pay 
nd ſcrvice, either on board the flips, or in the dock-vards. Ihe har- 


our is at Cronſtadt, ſeven leagues from Peterſburg, defended on one fide 


a fort of tour baſtions, and on the other, by a battery of 105 pieces 
* cannon. The canal and large baſon will contain near 602 fail of 
Wl ps. : ; 

* GovERNMENT, LAWS, AND The ſovereign of the Ruſſian empire 
DISTINCTION OF RANK. is abſolute «nd deſpotic in the fulleſt 
extent of thoſe terms, and maller of the lives and properties of all his 
Nabjects; who, though they are of the firſt nobility, or have been highly 
Wulrumentl in promoting the welfare of the ſtate, may notwithſtanding, 


Wor the mott trifling offence, or even for no offence at all, be ſeized upon 


Had ſent to Siberia, or made to drudge for life upon the public works, and 
are all their goods confiſcated, whenever the tovereign. or his miniſters 
Full think proper. Perſons ot any rank may be banithed into Siberia for 
Wc {lighteſt political intrigue, and their poſſeſſions being confiſcated, a 
hole family may at once be ruined by the infinuations of an artful cour- 
ier. The ſecret court of chancery, which is a tribunal compoſed of a 
e miniiters choſen by the fovercign, leaves the lives and fortunes of 
all families at their mercy. Even the nobility of Ruſſia, being thus 
brought under the yoke of the molt dreadful ſlavery, do not fail to reta- 
late upon the people, who are flaves to the nobles as well as to the ſo- 
Neereign. | 
Tue ſyſtem of civil laws at preſent eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia is very imper- 
fect, and in many inſtunces barbarous and unjuſt ; being an aſſemblage 
Wot laws and regulations drawn from moſt of the ſtates of Europe, ill di- 
Wvelted, and in many reſpects not at all adapted to the genius of the Ruſ- 
in nation. But the preſent empreſs has made ſome attempts to reform 
Wine laws, and put them upon a better footing. The courts of juſtice 
here were in general very corrupt, and thoſe by whom it was admini 
Hered extremely ignorant; but the empreſs hath lately made ſome ju- 
Ed icious regulations, and fixed a certain falary to the office of judge, 
waich betore depended on the contributions of the unhappy clients, and 
thus the poor were without hope or remedy. It is hoped that the new 
code of laws for which ſhe hath given inſtructions, will ſoon be produced, 
W © increaſe the people's liberty, ſecurity, and felicity. 
= The diſtinctions of rank form a conliderable part of the Ruſſian conſli- 
non. The late empreſſes took the title of Autocratix; which implies, 
dat they owed their dignity to no earthly power. Their ancient nobility 
ere divided into knezes or knazeys, boy ars, and vaivods. The knezes 
Vere ſovereigns upon theit own eſtates, till they were reduced by the 
Jar; but they ſtill retain the name. The boyars were nobility under 
the knezes; and the vaivods were governors ot provinces. Thoſe titles, 
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of counts and pfinces, and the other diſtinctions of nobility that 1 


ellutes, bagnios, bees, mills, fiſheries, and other particulars. 
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common to the reſt of Europe. 

Revenue AND ExXPENCEs.] Nothing certain can be ſaid concern 
the revenues of this mighty empire; but they are, undoubtedly, at . 
ſent, far ſuperior to what they were in former times, even under Peter th 
Great. The vaſt exertions- for promoting induſtry, made by his ſucee, 
ſors, eſpecially her preſent imperial majeſty, muſt have greatly added 
their income, which can ſcarcely be reckoned at leſs than 30,000,003 « 
rubles, or nearly fix millions tterling annually, Thus computed; 


Rvsyres, 

Capitation tax, - « - 8,500,000 

Other taxes and duties, - = #,000,000 
Her own eſtates, with other domi- G Ef 
. 4 „oo, ooo 
nions taken from the clergy, c 3 
Produce of the mines, - - 1,500,000 1 
Monopoly of diſtilled liquors, - 4,000,000 3 
Monopoly of ſalt. - 1,820,000 A 

28, 800, oco 


The deficiency of the ſum total may be eaſily made up by the prof 
arifing from ſtamp-paper, patents, poſt-office, and other articles omitte: 
in the general calculation, beſides ove per cent. every Ruſſian merchar 
is obliged to pay on his yearly capital. | 

When the reader conſiders this ſum relatively, that is, according tt 
the high value of money in that empire, compared to its low value b 
Great Britain, he will find it a very couliderable revenue. That it 1% 
appears from the vaſt armies maintained and paid by the late and preſer 
empreſs, 1n Germany, Poland, and elſewhere, when no part of th 
money returned to Ruſſia; nor do we find that they received any cont: 
derable ſublidy from the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, who, indes 
were in no condition to grant them any. Mr. Voltaire ſays, that u 
17355, reckoning the tribute paid by the Tartars, with all taxes and du 
in money, the ſum total amounted to thirteen millions of Rubles (ea 
ruble amounting to about 4s. 6d. ſterling.) This income was at thi 
time. ſufficient to maintain 339,500 men, employed in the land and . 
ſervice. The other expences beſides the payment of the army and na) 
of her preſent majeſty, the number and diſcipline of which are at | 
equal to thoſe of her greateſt predeceſſors, is very conſiderable. Ht 
court is elegant and magnificent; her guards and attendants ſplendid“ 
and the encouragement ſhe gives to learning, the improvement of it 
arts, and uſeful diſcoverics, coſt her vaſt ſums, excluſive of her old. 
nary expences of ſtate, | 

Some of the Rutkan revenues ariſe from monopolies ; which are often 
neceſlary in the infancy of commerce. The moſt hazardous ente'p' 
undertaken by Peter the Great, was his imitating the conduct of Hen 
VIII. of England, in ſeizing the revenues of the church. He tow 
perhaps, that policy and neceſſity required that the greateſt part of the! 
thould be reſtored, which was accordingly done; his great aim being!“ 
deprive the patriarch of his exceſſive power. The clergy are taxc 
Ruſſia: but the pecuniary revenues of che crown ariſe from taxes UP” 
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The Ruſſian armies are raifed at little or no expence; and, while in 
their own country, ſubſiſt chiefly on proviſions furniſhed them by the 
country people, according to their internal valuation. The pay of a 
ſoldier ſcarcely amounts to 50 ſhillings yearly ; in garriſon he receives 
only five rubles yearly. The pay of a ſailor and a gunner is a ruble a 
month, and they are found in proviſions when a-ſhore. : 
OrvErs.] The order of St. Andrew inſtituted by Peter the Great in 
1698, to. animate his nobles and officers, in the wars againſt the Turks. 
He choſe St. Andrew for his patron, becauſe by tradition he was the foun- 
der of Chriſtianity in the country. The knights are perſons of the firſt 
rank in the empire. I he badge is the image of St. Andrew on the croſs 
enamelled on an imperial eagle. On days of ceremony it is worn pen- 
dant to a collar of gold, the eagle ducally crowned, and over both heads 
an imperial crown, in the right claw a ſceptre, and in the left a mound, 
upon the breaſt a ſhield charged with St. George ſlaying the Dragon. 
Jhe order of St. Alexander Newſki, was alfo inſtituted by\ Peter the 
Great, and confirmed by the empreſs Catherine I. in the year 1725: the 
enſign of the order is a croſs pattee enamelled red, and edged with gold, 
the centre enamelled white, and thereon St. Alexander on horſeback ; all 
proper, in each angle an imperial eagle, the croſs ſurmounted with an 
imperial crown proper. The order of St. Catherine was inſtituted by 
Peter the Great, in honour of his empreſs for her aſſiſtance on the Banks 
of the Pruth. He declared her ſoveieign of it, and though both ſexes 
were firſt admitted, yet it is now appropnated to the fair alone, and perſons 
of the firſt diſtinction of Europe: the badge is a medallion enriched with 


diamonds, and charged with the image of St. Catherine, pendant to a broad 


white ribband worn faſhwiſe over the right ſhoulder : on the left fide of 
the ſtomacher is embroidered a filver ſtar of three points, on the centre of 
which is a croſs, The order of St. George inſtituted by the preſent em- 
preſs Catherine TI. in favour of the military officers in her ſervice, The 
badge is a golden croſs enamelled white, on the centre of which is a me- 
dallion with the figure of St. George killing the Dragon: this is worn 
pendant to a black riband ſtriped and edged with yellow, the order 1s di- 
vided into four claſſes. The order of St. Woledemir was inſtituted about 
October 3d, 1982, by the empreſs in favour of thoſe who ſerve her in a 
civil capacity, and nearly on the ſame footing with the order of St. 
George: there are ten great crofles of it, twenty of the ſecond claſs, 
thirty of the third, and ſixty of the fourth, beſides a fifth claſs for thoſe 
who have ſerved in a civil employment 35 years, which entitles them to 
wear it. 

His roa v.] Irt is evident, both from ancient hiſtory and modern diſ- 
corcrics, that ſome of the moſt neglected parts of the Ruſſian empire at 
prelent, were formerly rich and populous. The reader who throws his 
©)cs on a general map of Europe and Aſia, may fee the advantages of 
their ſituation, and their communication by rivers with the Black Sea, 


and the richeſt provinces in the Roman and Greek empires. In later 


mes, the Ahatic part of Ruſſia berdered with Samarcand in Tartary, 
once the capital under Jenghis Kan and Tamerlane, of a far more rich 
and powerful empire than any mentioned in hiſtory ; and nothing is 
wore certain, than that the conqueſt of Ruſſia was among the laſt at- 
tempts made by the former of thoſe princes, The chronicles of this em- 
be, reach no higher than the gth century, but they have vended a tra- 
Enmun, that Kiovia and Novogorod were founded by Kii in the year 430. 
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This Kii is by ſome conſidered as an ancient prince, while others men- 
tion him as a ſimple boatman, who uſed to tran{port goods and paſſenger: 
acrofs the Neiper. Fora long time the chief or ruler had the title ot grand- 
duke of Kiow. We cannot, with the ſmalleſt degree of probability, 
Carry our conjectures, with regard to the hiſtory of Ruſſia, higher thin 
the m:roduttion of Chriſtianity, which happened about the tenth cen- 
rury ; when the privceſs of this country, called Olha, is ſaid to have been 
baptiſed at Conflanttnople, and refuſed the hand ot the Greek emp«- 
ror, John Zimiſces, in marriage. This accounts for the Ruſſians adopr- 
mg the Greek religion, and part of their alphabet. Photius the ramous 
Greek patriarch, ſent prieſts to bapiize the Ruſſians, who were for ſome 
time ſubject to the fee of Conſtantihople; but the Greek patriarchs af: 
terwards reſigned all their authority over the Ruſſian church; and its 
biſhops erected themſelves into patriarchs, who were in a manner inde- 
pendent of the civil power. It is certain, that, till the year 1459, the 
princes of Rutſta were but very little conſidered, being chiefly ſub- 
jected by the Tartars. It was about this time, that John, or Iwan Baß. 
tides, conquered the Tartars, and, among others, the duke of Great 
Novogorod; from whom he is ſud to have carried 3 o Cart loads of 
gold and ſilver. 

His graneſon, the famous John Baſilowitz II. having cleared his 
country of the intruding '{ artars, ſubdued the kingdoms of Kafin and 
Aitrachan 'Tartary, in Ati ta, and annexed them to the Ruthan domintiors, 
By his cruelty however, he obliged the inhabitants of ſome of his fineſt 
provinces, particularly Livonia and Eithonia, to throw them{lres under 
the protection of the Pules and Swedes, Before the time of this John II. 
the ſovereign of Ruſſia took the title of Welike Knez, great prince,“ 
oreat lord, or great chiet ; which the Chriſtian nations aticrwards ren- 
dered by that ct great duke. The title of 'I'zar, or, as we call it, Czir, 
was added to that of the Ruſſian ſovereigns, but it ſeems to have been of 
Perhan or Aftatic original ; becauſe, at firſt, it was applicd only to Ka- 
fan, Aſtrachan, and the Aſian Siberig. Upon the death oft John Batilo- 
u itz, the Ruſſian ſucceſſion was filled up by a ſet of weak cruel princes; 
and their territories were torn in 2 by civil wars. In 1597, Boris 
Godonow, according to Voltaire, whoſe information 1 prete r, as it feems 
to be the moſt a: thetic, aſſaſſin: ited Demetri, or Demetrius, the Jlawtul 
heir, and uſurped the throne. A young os took the name of Deme- 
trius, pretending to be that prince who bad eſcaped from his murderers; 
and with the alliftince of the Poles, and a conliderable party (which 
every tyrant has againſt him), he drove out the uſurper, and {ered the 
crown himſelf. The impoſture was diſcovered as ſoon as he came to the 
ſorerciguty, becauſe the people were not pleaſed with him, and he was 
murdered. Three other falſe Demetrius's ſtarted vp one after another. 

Thee impoſtures prove the deſpio able ſtate of ignorance in which the 
Rufhans were immerged. Their country became by turns a prey to the 
Poles and the Swedes ; but was at len th delivered by the good ſenſe ot 
the bovars, pete by their deſp.ar, 10 late as the year 1611 3. The m- 
dependency of Rutitu was then on the point ot being extinguiſhed. Ula- 
ditlaus, fon to Sigiſmund II. of Poland, had been declared ezar; but 
the tranny of the Poles was ſuch, that it produced a general rebelhon 
or the Rutſians, who drove the Poles out of Moſc ow, where they had tor 
ſome time defended themſelves with unexampled courage, Philaretes, 

rchbiikop of Roſtow, whofe wife was deſcended of the ancient fore: 

2 reigns 
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reigns of Ruſſia had been ſent ambaſſador to Poland by Demetrius, one 

or the Ruſſian tyrants; and there was detained priſoner, under pretence 

that his countrymen had rebelled againſt Uladitlaus, 't he boyars met 

in a body; and ſuch was their veneranon for Philaretes and his wife, 

whom the ryrant had ſhut up in a _nunnery, that they clected their ſon, 
Michacl Fædorowitz, of the houſe of Romanoff, a youth of 15 years of 

age, to be their ſovereign. The father being exchanged tor ſome Poliſh 

priſoners, returned to Ruſſia ; and being ercated patriarch by has fon, he 

reigned in the young man's right with great prudence and ſucceſs, He 

deteated the attempts of the Poles to replace Uladiflaus upon the throne, 

ard lik-wiſe the cl-ims of a brother of Guſtavus Adolphus. The claims 

of the Swedes and Poles upon Ruſſia occationed a war between thoſe two 

people, which gave Michael a kind of a breathing-time z and he made 

uſe of it for the benefit of his ſubjects. Soon after the election of Mi- 

chae!l, James I. of England ſent, at his invitation, fir John Meyrick, as 
his ambaſſador to Ruſſia, upon ſome commercial attars, and to reclaim 

a certain ſum of money which James had advanced to Michael or his pre- 
deceflors. The Enyhiſh court, however, was ſo ignorant of the affairs 
of that cov" try, though a Ruthan company had been eſtabliſhed at Lon- 
don, that james was actually unacquainted with the czar's name and t1- 
tle, tor he gave him no other denomination than that of great-duke, and 
lord of Ruiha Three years after, [James and Michael became much bet- 
er aequainted; and the latter concluded a commercial treity with Enge 

and, which ſhews him to have been not only well acquainted with the 
intereſts of is own ſubjects, but the laws and uſages of nations. He 
reigned thirty-three years; and by his wiſdom and the mildneſs of his 
character, he reſtored eaſes and tranquillity to his ſubjects. He encou- 
riged them to ind ſtry, and gave them the example of very commend- 
able behaviour in his own perſon, Before we take leave of Michael, it may 
be proper to mention the mode ot the czar's nuptials, which could not 
be introduced into the miicellancous cuſtoms of their ſubjefts, and which 
are as follow. His czariſh majeity*s intention to marry being known, the 
moſt celeb ted beauties of his domin ens were ſent for to court, and 
there entertained. They were viitted by the czar, and the moſt magni- 
ficent nuptial preparations were made, before the happy lady was de- 
clared, by ſending her magnificent jewels, and a wedding robe. The reſt 
of the candidates were then diſmiſled to their ſeveral homes, with ſvitable 
preſents, . The name of the lady's father who pleaſed Michael, was 
Streſchnen; and he was plowing his own farm when it was announced to 
him, that he was father-in-law to the czar, 

Alexius ſucceeded his father Michael, and was married in the ſame 
manner. He appears to have been a prince of great genius. He re- 
covered Smolenſko, Kiow, and the Ukraine but was unfortunate in his 
vars with the Swedes. When the grand fignior, Mahomer IV. haugh- 
iv demanded ſome poſſ*fons from him in the Ukraine, his anſwer was, 
that he ſcorned to ſubmir to a Mahometan dog, nd that his ſeymitar 
Was as good ss the grand fignior's ſabre.” He promoted agriculture 
introduced into his empire arts and ſciences, of which he was himlelf a 


lover ; publiſhed a code of laws, ſome of which are ſtill uſed in the ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice; and greatly improved his army by mending its 
diteipline. This he effected chiefly by the help of ſtrungers, moit of 
whom were Scotch. He cultivated a polite correſpondence with the 
other powers of Europe; and even with the court of Rome, though he 
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ordered his ambaſſadors not to kiſs the pope's toe. He ſubdued a chie Y 


of the Don Coſſacs, named Stenko Raſin, who endeavoured to make him. 
ſelf king of Altrachan ; and the rebel, with 12,000 of his adhereny, 
were h-nrged on the high roads. He introduced linen and filk manufac. 
tures into his dominions: and inſtead of putting to death, or enſlavi; 
his Lithuanian, Poliſh, and Tartar priſoners, he ſent them to people the 
banks of the Wolga and the Kama. Theodore ſucceeded his father Al. 
exius in 1667, He was of a gentle diſpolition, and weak conſtitution , 
fond of pomp and magnificence; and in gratifying this propenfity con- 
tributed to poliſh his ſubjects, by the introduction of foreign manufac. 
tures, and articles of elegance, which they ſoon began to 2 and imi. 
tate. He delighted much in horſes, and he rengered a real ſervice to his 
country, in the beginning and eſtabliſhing very fine breeds of them in 
the Ukraine, and elſewhere, He reigned ſeven years, and having on his 
death-bed called his boyars round him, in the preſence of his brother and 
ſiſter, Iwan and Sophia, and of Peter, who wis afterwards ſo celebrated, 
and who was his halt-brother, he ſaid to them, “Hear my laſ! ſen- 
« timents ; they are dictated by my love for the ſtate, and by my affection 
e for my people. The bodily infirmities of Iwan neceſſarily muſt a 
e fect his mental faculties; he is incapable of ruling a dominion like 
« that of Ruſſa; he cannot take it amiſs, if I recommend to you to {et 
de him afide, and let your approbation fall on Peter, who to a robuf 
« conſtitution joins gre-t ſtrength of mind, and marks of a ſuperior un- 
« derftanding.” But this wife deſtination extremely offended the prin- 
ceſs 8 phia, who was a woman of great ambition, and who, after the 
death of Theodore, found means to excite a horrible ſedition among the 
Strelitzes, who then formed the ſtanding army of Ruſſia. Their ex- 
cefles ſurpaſſed all deſcription ; but Sophia, by her management, re- 
placed her brother Iwan in his birthright ; and exerciſed the government 
horſelf, with the greateſt ſeverity and inhumanity; for all the Rufhan 
grandees who were related to Peter, or whom ſhe ſuppoſed to favour him, 
were put to cruel deaths. The inſtances given by Voltaire, of her ba. 
barous adminiſtration, are ſhocking to humanity, Ar length, in 1682, 
the two princes, Iwan and Peter, were declared joint ſovereiyns, aud 
their fiſter their aſſociate co-regent. Her adminiſtration was bloody and 
tumultuous.; nor durlt ſhe venture to check the fury of the Strelitzes, 
and other inſurgents. Finding this debility in her own perſon, ſhe in— 
zended to have married prince Bahl Galitzin, who is ſaid to have been 
man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and ſome learning. Being placed at the head 0! 
the army by Sophia, he marched into C:1m Tartary ; but Peter was nov 
about 17 years of age, and aſſerted his right to the throne, Sophia and 
Iwan were then at Moſcow ; and upou Peter's publiſhing aloud. that 5 
conſpiracy had been formed by his ſiſter to murder him, he was joined 
by the Strelitzes, who defeated or deſtroyed Sophia's party, aud forced 
berſelf to retire to a monaſtery, Galitzin's life was ſpared, but his 
great eſtate was confiſcated ; and the following curious ſentence was pfo- 
mounced as his puniſhment, 4 Thou art commanded by the moſt clement 
*« czar to repair to Karga, a town under the pole, and there to continue 
« the remainder of thy days. His majeſty, out of his extreme goodnels, 
e allows thee three pence per day for thy ſubſiſtence.” This left Pete! 


with no other competitor, in the year 1689, than the mild and eaſy Iv, 


p . - > d | 
and upon his death, which happened in 1696, Peter reigned alone, aue 
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cruelly provided for his own future ſecurity, by the execution ef abore 

3000 Strelitzes. i ; ; 4 

It far exceeds the bounds preſcribed to this work, to give even a ſums» 

mary detail of this great prince's actions. They may be collected from 
the hiftories of the northern nations, Poland, Germany, and other coun- 

tries; ſome of which I have already exhibited, as I intend to do the reſt, 

All therefore that is necefſary in this place, is to give a general view of 
his power, and the vaſt reformation he introduced into his dominions. 

Peter, though he had been but very indifferently educated, through 

the jcalouſy of his liſter, aſſociated himſelf with Germans and Dutch; 

with the former for the ſake of. their manutactures, which he early intro- 

d-ced into his dominions; and with the latter for their ſkill in naviga- 
tion, which he practiſed himſelf, His inclination for the arts was en- 
couraged by his favourite Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe; and general Gordon, 
a Scotchman, diſciplined the czar's own regiment, conſiſting of 5000 
foreigners z while Le Fort raifed a regiment of 12, ooo, among whom 

he introduced the French and Germin exerciſes of arms, with a view of 
employing them in curbing the inſolence of the Strelitzes. Peter, at- 
ter this, began his travels; leäving his military affairs in the hands of 
Gordon. He fet out as an atrendant upon his own ambaſſadors ; and his 
adventures in Holland and England, and other courts, are too nume- 
rous, and too well known, to be inſerted here. By working as a com- 
mon ſhip-carpenter at Depttord and Saardam, he completed himſelf in 
ſhip-building and navigation; and through the excellent diſcipline intro— 
duced among his troops by the foreigners, he not only orer-awed or 
cruſhed all civil inſurrections, but all his enemies on this ſide of Aſia; 
and at laſt he even exterminated, excepting two feeble regiments, the 
whole body of the Strelitzes. He roſe gradually through every rank and 
ſervice both by fea and land; and the many defeats which he received, 
eſpectally that from Charles XII. at Narva, ſeemed only to enlarge his 
ambition, and extend his ideas. The battles he loſt rendered him a con- 
queror upon the whole, by adding experience to his courage: and the 
generous friendſhip he ſhewed to Auguſtus king of Poland, both before 
anc after he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, redounds greatly to 
his honour, He had no regard for rank, diſtin from merit; and he at 
laſt married Catharine, a young Lithuanian woman, who had been be- 
trothed to a Sgediſh ſoldier ; becauſe, after a long cohabitation, he found 
her poſſeſſed of a ſoul formed to execute his plans, and to affiit his coun- 
cils. Catherine was ſo much a ſtranger to her own country, that her 
huſband atcerwards diſcovered her brother, who ſerved as a common ſol- 
dier in his armies. But military and naval triumphs, which ſucceeded 
one another after the battle of Pultowa in 1709, with Charles XII. were 
not the chief glories ot Peter's reign, He applied himſelf with equal afſ- 


141. 


hanty, as already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, arts, and 


Kiences ; and, upon the whole, he made ſuch acquiſitions of dominion, 
even in Europe itfelt, that he may be ſaid at the time of his death, 
which happencd in 1725, to have been the moſt powerful prince of his 
age, out more teared than beloved by his ſubjects. 

Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeſt ſon, who was called the 
£zarowitz, and who, marrying without his conſent, entered, as his father 
alleged, into tome dangerous practices againſt his perſon and govern. 
ment; for which he was tried and condemned to death. Under a ſove- 
dcin ſo deſpotic as Peter was, we can ſay nothing as to the juſtice of the 
Chargc, 
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charge. It was undoubtedly his will, that the young prince ſhould be 
found guilty ; and the very reading of the ſentence appears to have been 
fatal to him, It is ſaid, that as ſoon as the ſentence of death was pro. 
nounced upon the prince, wherein were the following words, “ The di- 
« vine, eccleſiaſtical, civil, and military laws condemn to death, with. 
4 gut mercy, all thoſe whoſe attempts againſt their father and their ſo— 
« vereign are manifeit,”* he fell into the moſt violent convulſions, from 
which it was with the greateſt difficulty that he regained a little interval 
of ſenſe, during which he defired his father would come to fee him, 
when he aſked his pardon, and ſoon after died. After this event, Peter 
ordered his wife Catharine to be crowned, with the tame magnificent ce. 
remonies as it ſhe had been a Greek empreſs, and to be recognized as 
his ſucceſſor; which ſhe accordingly was, and mounted the Ruffin 
throne upon the deceaſe of her huſband. She died, after a glorious reign, 
in 1727, and was ſucceeded by Peter II. a minor, fon to the czarowitz, 
Many domeſtic revolutions happened in Rufla during the ſhort reicn of 
this prince ; bur none was more remarkable than the diſgrace and exile of 
prince Menzikoff, the favourite general in the two late reigns, and ef. 
teemed the richeſt ſubject in Europe. Peter died of the ſmall-pox, in 


1730. 

Nad e the deſpotiſm of Peter and his wife, the Ruſſian ſe. 
nate and nobility, upon the death of Peter II. ventured to ſet aſide the or- 
der of ſucceſſion u hich they had eſtabliſned. The male iſſue of Peter 
was now extinguiſhed ; and the duke of Holitein, ſon to his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, was, by the deſtination of the late empreſs, entitled to the crown: 
but the Ruſhans for political reaſons filled their throne with Anne, duchelz 
of Courland, ſecond daughter to Iwan, Peter's eldeſt brother; though 
her eldeſt ſiſter the ducheſs of Mecklenburgh was alive. Her reign was 
extremely proſperous ; and though ſhe accepted of the crown under l- 
mitations that ſome thought derogatory to her dignity, yet ſhe broke 
them all, aſſerted the prerogative of her anceſtors, and puniſhed the 
aſpiring Dolgorucki family, who had impoſed upon her limitations, 
with a view, as it is ſaid, that they themfelves might govern. She 
raifed her favourite, Biron, to the duchy of Courland ; and was obliged 
to give way to many ſevere executions on his account. Upon her death 
in 1740, Jobn, the {on of her nicce the princeſs of Mecklenburgh, by 
Anthony Ulric of Brunſwick Woltenbuttle, was by her will, entitled 
to the ſucceſſion: but being no more than two years old, Biron was ap- 
pointed to be adminiſtrator of the empire during his nonage. This 
deſtination was diſagreeable to the princeſs of Mecklenburgh and her 
huſband, and unpopular among the Ruftians. Count Munich was em— 
ployed by the princeſs of Mecklenburgh to arreſt Biron z who was tried, 
and condemned to die, but was ſent in exile to Siberia. 

The adminiſtration of the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh and her 
huſband was, upon many accounts, but particularly that of her German 
connections, diſagreeable, not only to the Ruthans, but to other powers 
of Europe ; and notwithitanding a proſperous war they carried on with 
the Swedes, the princets Elizabeth, daughter, by Catherine, to Peter the 
Great, formed ſuch a party, that in one night's time ſhe was declared and 
proclaimed empreſs of the Rutſias; and the princeſs of Meckleoburgh, 
her huſband, and fon, were made priſoners. | 

Elizabeth's reign may be ſaid to have been more glorious than that of 
any of her predeceſſors, her father excepted, She aboliſhed rw 257 
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niſnments; and introduced into all civil and military proceedings a mo- 
deration, till her time unknown in Ruſſia: but at the ſame time ſhe pu- 
niſhed the counts Munich and Oſterman, who had the chief management 
of affairs during the late adminiſtration, with exile. She made peace 
with Sweden; and ſettled, as we have already ſeen, the ſucceffion to 
that crown, as well as to her own dominions, upon the moſt equitable 
foundation. Having glonoully finiſhed a war, which had been ſtitred 
up againſt her, with Sweden, ſhe replaced the natural order of ſucceſſion 
in her own family, by declaring the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, who was 
deſcended from her eldeſt ſiſter, to be her heir. She gave him the title of 
«1 and-duke of Ruſſia; and ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, ſhe 
called him to her court; where he renounced the ſucceſſion of the crown 
of Sweden, which undoubtedly belonged to him, embraced the Greek 
religion, and marricd a princets of Anhalt-Zerbtt, by whom he had a ſon, 
who is now heir to the Ruſſian emp're. 

Few princes have had a more uninterrupted career of glory than Fli- 
zabeth. She was completely victorious over the Swedes, Her alliance 
was courted by Great Britain, at the expence of a large ſubiidy ; bur 
many political, and ſome private reaſons, it is faid, determined her to 
take part with the houſe of Auſtria againit the king of Prutha in 1756. 
Her arms alone gave a turn to the ſucceis of the war, which was in dif- 
tavour of Pruſſia, notwithſtanding that monarch's amazing abilities both 
in the field and cabinet. Her conqueſts were ſuch, as portended the en- 
tire deſtruction of the Pruſſian power, which was, perhaps, ſaved only 
by her cntical death, on January 5, 1762. 

Elizabeth was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand- prince of Ruſſia, and 
duke of Holſtein: a prince whoſe conduct has been variovily repreſented. 
He mounted the throne poſſeſſed of an enthuſiaſtie admiration of his 


Pruthin majeiiy's virtues z to whom he gave peace, and whole principles“ 


and practices he ſeems to have adopted as the directories of his future 
rugn, He might have furmounted the effects even of thoſe peculiart- 
ties, unpopular as they then were in Ruſſia; but it is ſaid, that he aimed 
at reformations in his dominions, which even Peter the Great durit not 
attempt; and that he even ventured to cut off the beards of his clergy. 
It is alſo alleged, that he had formed a reſolution to dettroy both his em- 
prets aud her ſon, though they had been declared heirs to the imperial 
throne by the ſame authority which had placed the crown upon his 
head : and even the advocates of Peter the Third acknowledge, that he 
had refolved to ſhut up his wife and fon in a convent, to place his miſ- 
trels upon the throne, and to change the order of ſucceſſion. However, 
the execution of his deſigns was prevented by an almoſt general conſpi— 
racy being formed againſt him, in which the empreſs took a very active 
part; and this unfortunate prince ſcarcely knew an interval betu een the 
lots of his crown and his life, of which he was deprived, while under 
an ignominious confinement, in July 1762, That bis conduct with re— 
gard to Pruſſia was not the ſole cauſe of his depolition, ſeeins pretty evident 
trom the meaſures of his ſucceſſor, who was his own wife, and now reigns 
by the title of Catharine II. Thar princeſs, with regard to Prufſia, trod 
in her buſband's teps, and now follows the plan he chalked out, The 
molt remarkable domeſtic occurrence of her reign hitherto, is the death of 
Prince Iwan fon to the princeſs of Mecklenburgh. 

his young prince, as ſoon as he came into the world was defigned, 
though unjuſtly and illegally, to wear the imperial crown of Rullia, af- 
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ter the death of his great aunt, the empreſs Anna Iwanowna ; but b 
the advancement of the empreſs Elizabeth, he was condemned to lead an 
obſcure life in the caſtle of Schluſſelbourg under a ſtrong guard, who had 

articular orders, that if any perſon, or any armed force, was employed 
in attempting to deliver him, they ſhould kill him immediately. He 
lived quietly in his priſon when the empreſs Catherine II. mounted the 
throne ; and as the revolution which depoſed her huſband Peter IIT. had 
occaſioned a ſtrong ferment in the minds of the people, Catherine was ap. 
prehenfive that ſome attempts might be made in favour of Iwan: fhs 
therefore doubled the guards of this unhappy prince, and particularly 


entruſted him to the care of two officers, who were devoted to her intereſt, 


However, a lientenant of infantry, who was born in the Ukraine, under. 
took, or at leaſt pretended fo, to deliver Iwan by force of arms, from the 
fortreſs of Schluſſelbourg; and under this pretence the prince was put 
to death. The lieutenant who attempted to deliver him was arreſted, 
and afterwards beheaded : but, notwithſtanding this, it has been repre. 
ſented that he was a mere tool of the court, though he ſuffered for ex. 
ecuting the inſtructions that he had received. | 

While this event excited the attention of the Ruſſian nation, the flames 
of civil war broke out with great violence in Poland, which has gene- 
rally been the caſe when the throne was vacant. And as the internal 
tranquillity of Poland 1s a capital object with Ruſſia, the empreſs Catherine 
ſent a body of troops into Poland, and by her influence count Poniatoy. 
ſki was raiſed to the throne. She alſo interpoſed in order to ſecure the 
rights which the treaty of Oliva had given to the Greek and proteſtint 
ſubjects of Poland. But the umbrage which her imperial majeſty's 
armies gave to the Roman Catholic Poles, by their reſidence in Poland, 
increaſed the rage of civil war in that country, and produced confede- 
racies againſt all that had been done during the late election which ren- 
dered Poland a ſcene of blood and confuſion. The conduct of Ruſſia 
with regard to Poland, gave, ſo much offence to the Ottoman court, that 
the Grand Signior ſent Obreſkoff, the Ruſſian miniſter, to the priion of 
the Seven Towers, declared war againſt Ruſſia, and marched a very nu— 
merous army to the confines of Ruſſia and Poland. Hoſtilities ſoon com- 
menced between theſe rival and mighty empires, In the months of Feb- 
ruary and March 1769, Crim Gueray, Khan of the Tartars, at the 
head of a great body of Tartars, ſupported by 1c,000 Spahis, having 
broken'the Ruſſian lines of communication, penetrated into the province 
of New Servia, where he committed great ravages, burning many towns 
and villages, and carrying oft ſome thouſand families captive. fo April 
following, the Grand Vizir, at the head of a great army, began his 
march from Conſtantinople, and proceeded towards the Danube. In the 
mean time prince Gallitzin, who commanded the Ruſſian army on the 
banks of the Neiſter, thought this a proper time to attempt ſomething de- 
cifive, before the arrival of the great Turkiſh force in that quarter 
Having accordingly crofled the Neiſter with his whole army, he advanc- 
ed to Choczim, where he encamped in fight of a body of zo, og Turks, 
commanded by Caraman Pacha, and intrenched under the cannon of ths 
town. The prince having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, attacked the 
Turks in their inttenchments early in the morning of the zoth of April 
and, notwithſtanding an obſtinate defence, and a dreadtul fire from the 
fortreſs, at length beat them out of their trenches, The Turks endes 


voured to cover their retreat, by detaching a large body of cavalry to 4 
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ttack the right wing of the Ruſſian army; but they had ſuch a warm re- 
eption from the artillery, that they ſoon retired in great diforder, Ge- 
Nera Stoffeln and prince Dolgorucki were then ordered to purſue the fu- 


ed tires, at the head of eight battalions ; which they did ſo effectually, 
Te Wi hey followed them into the ſuburbs of Choczim, and their purſuit 
he at lengch only ſtopped by the paliſadoes of the fortreſs. Soon atter, 
2d e town was fer on fire by red hot balls, and a great number of Jews and 
* Wi {ins took refuge in the Ruſſian camp. From theſe ſucceſſes of the 

g hans, it might have been expected that Choczim would have imme— 


iatelr fallen into their hands But this was not the caſe; for prince 
dlitzin thought proper to retire trom Choczim, and to repaſs the Nei- 
. The reaſons aſſigned for this conduct were, that Choczim was gar- 
SH oned by 18,0500 men, well provided with artillery ; that ſeveral great 
des of Turkiſh troops appeared in the neighbourhood; that the coun- 
woas ſo waſted, the army could not be ſupplied with proviſions; and 
Wt prince Gallitzin, not having ſufficient artillery along with him, choſe 
Wor (he preſent to ſuſpend his deſign of belieging the place, Indeed it 
Ippears that the Turkich cavalry had over-run the neighbouring country, 
Wurnt tome ſmall towns, and deſtroyed ſome Ruſhan magazines. 

While the Ruſſiins and Turks were attacking each other in different 
ces of their dominions on the ſide of Europe, the Tartar Aſiatie na- 
Wons in their different intereſts, extended the rage of war into another 
arter of the globe. On the gth of May, a bloody engagement was 


the Fogbtebetween the Kalmucs, and thoſe Tartars that inbabit the banks of 
a De Cuban, lying between the Black and the Caſpian, ſeas. This en- 
1 eement continued from two in the afternoon till ſun ſet; when the 
nd, (Inucs, by the aſſiſtance of ſome Ruſſian officers, with a detachment of 
de- oous and Collacs, and two pieces of cannon, obtained a complete 
gs Wictory, having made à gieat Jaughter, as the Kalmucs gave no quarter, 
ſha Wn the other hand, the European Tartars penetrated into the Ruſſian 
that wine on the fide of Backmuth, where they made great devaſtations in 
n of country. 

nu. Oo the 12th of July, a very obſtinate battle was fought between a 
om- alderable "Turkiſh army, and the Ruſſians under prince Gallitzin, in 
eb⸗ e neighbourhood of Choczim, in which the Turks were defcated. The 
the Wins immediately inveſted Choczim ; bat the gariifon being nume— 
Ag s, made frequent ſallies, and received great reinforcements from the 
ince ind vizir's camp, who was now conſiderably advanced on this fide of 
wn e Danube. Several actions enſued, and prince Gallitzin was at length 
pri 1 bliged to retreat from Choczim, and again to repaſs rhe Neiſter. It was 
his r poted that the hege of Choczim, and the actions conſequent to it, 
the the Rufſiavs above 20,000 men. 

the la the management of this war, the grand vizir had acted with a de- 
de. ec of prudence, which it has been thought would have proved fatal to 
ter. e dcnguos of the Rufſiins, if the ſame conduct had been afterwards pur- 
anc- ued, But the amy of the vizir was extremely licentious, and his cau- 
ks, n gave offonce'to the Janizaries; ſo that, in conſequence of their cla- 
the Frs, and the weakneſs of the councils that prevailed in the ſeraglio, he 
| the engch became a ſacrifice, and Moldovaui Ali Pacha, a man of more 
pril alage than conduct, was a ppointed his ſucceſſor. 

Fe as theſe tranſaftions, general Romanzow committed great de- 
dea⸗ 


3 upon the "Turks in the borders of Bender and Ocz kow, where 
F piondefed and burnt ſeveral towns aud villages, detcated a Turkiſh de- 
J. tachment, 
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tachment, and carried off a great booty of cattle- The Tartars 1 
committed great ravages in Poland, where they almoſt totally deſiro, pp 
the palatinate of Braklaw, beſides doing much miſchief in other plact, rhei 
In the beginning of September, the Ruſſian army was again poſted on g 
banks of the Neiſter, and effectually defended the paſlage of that tim 
againlt the Turks, whoſe whole army, under the command of the 98 
vizir, was artived on the oppoſite ſhore, Having laid three bridges π 
the Neiſtcr, the Turkiſh ariny, without any pretence of ſtratagem 0 4. of t 
ception, began to paſs the river in the face of the enemy. Prince G4. obt: 
litzin having perceived this motion early in the morning of the th & ar 
September, immediately attacked thoſe troops that had croſſed ty 
river in the night, who conſequently could neither chooſe their gro of b 
nor have time to extend or form themſelves properly where they v π] ]. 


Notwithſtanding theſe extreme diſadvantages, the engagement was v1 

ſevere, and continued from ſeven in the morrigg till noon. The Tui Þ 
fought with great obſtinacy ; but they were at length totally defeac, if full 
and obliged to repaſs the river with great loſs, aud in the utmoſt dio, ©" 
and contuſion. It was computed, that about 60, 00 Turks crofled LR — 


river, before and during the time of the engagement. Prince Gallizz |: . 
charged at the head ot hve columns of infantry, with fixed bayonets, wi — | 
deſtroyed the flower of the Turkiſhi cavalry. It is ſaid, that the loſs oith | 


: 1 
Turks, in this battle, amounted to 7000 men killed, upon the ſpot, ti - 
fides wounded and priſoners, and a great number who were drow... © 
Though the ill conduct of the vizir had greatly contitbuted to this cn ar 
niisfortune, yet this conſideration did not prevent him from engagingu nd 
another operation of the ſame nature. He now laid but one bridge oe 1 
the river, which he had the precaution to cover with large batteries «NM. 5 
cannon, and prepared to pals the whole army over. Accordingly, ou 1 
17th of September, eight thouſand Janizaries and four thouſand reg "i 
cavalry, the flower of the whole Ottoman army, pafled over with a lay et 
train of artillery, and the reſt of the army were in motion to follow, wit Wl. ©. 


a ſudden and extraordinary ſwell of the waters of the Neiſter carr 
away and totally deſtroyed the bridge. The Ruſſians loſt no time in mii 
ing uſe of this great, and unexpected advantage. A moſt deſperate & 
gagement enſued, in which the {laughter of the Turks was prodigos 
Not only the field of battle, but the 11ver over which ſome few hundte 
of Turks made their eſcape by ſwimming, was for ſeveral miles covers 
with dead bodies. The Ruflians took 64 pieces of cannon, and abet 
o colours and horſe-tails., The Turks immediately broke up their cam 
and abandoned the ſtrong fortreſs of Choczim, with all its ſtores and e 
merous artillery, and retired tumultuouſly towards the Danube. Trey 
were much exaſperated at the ill- conduct of their commander the vil; 
and it was computed that the Turks loſt 28,000 of the beſt and brow 
of their troops, within little more than a tortnight ; and that 4% 
more abandoned the army, and totally deſerted, in the tumultuous ett 
to the Danube, Prince Gallitzin placed a garriſon of four regimes ® 
the fortreſs of Choczim, and ſoon atter religned the command ots 
army to general count Romanzow, and returned to Peterſburgh, cover 
with laurels. 

The Ruſſians continued to carry on the war with ſucceſs ; they oe 


cir 

- . : -. © 
the great province of Moldavia, and general Elmpt took poſſeſſion 0! '” chat 
capnal city Jaſſy, without oppoſition. And as the Greck natives M ſtar, 
province had always ſecretly favoured the Rulitans, they now tos lea 
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vpportunity of their ſucceſs, and the abſence of the Turks, to declare 
themſelves openly. The Greek tnhabuants of Moldavia, and afterwards 
Whoſe of Wallach, acknowledged the empreſs ef Ruſha their ſovercigu, 
and took oaths of fidelity to her. On the 18th of July, 1 770, general 
WR omanzow defeated a Turkith army, near the river Larga: th: Turks ae 
aid to have amountrd to 80,000 men, and were commanded by the khan 
of the Crimea, But on the ſecond of Auguſt, the fame R tian general 
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a obtained a ſtill greater victory over another army of the Turks, com- 
* manded by a new grand vizir. This army was very numerous, but was 
, 2 Wtotally defeated. It is ſaid thut above 70600 Turks were killed in the field 
— of battle, and that the roads to the Danube were covered with dead bodies; 
2 Wa valt quantity of ammunition, 143 pieces of braſs cannon, and ſome thou- 
_ ſand carriages loaded with proviſions, tell into the hands of the Ruſſians. 

_ But it was not only by land that the Ruſſians carried on the war ſucceſs- 
fent i fully againſt the Turks. The emprets ſent a conſiderable fleet of men of 
co Rufſian-built, into the Mediterranean, to act againſt the Turks on 
1 that fide, And, by means of this fleet, the Ruſſians ſpread ruin and de» 
m_ -oation through the open {lands of the Archipelago, and the netghbour- 
_ vp defenceleſs coaſts of Greece and Aſia. It 1s obſervable, that in this 
i emp of wp Rang to act as a maritime power, they were greatly 
1, i aſſiſted by England; but whether in this the Engliſh government was in- 
Ki fluenced by principles of ſound policy, may very reaſonably be quet- 
hers tioned, 

2. | Tue war between the Ruſſians and the Tuiks flill continued to be car- 
of — pied on by land, as well as by fea, to the advantage of the tormer; but 
dit! t length ſome attempts were made to negociatty pace: it was, however, 
oY a long time before matters could be accummodated between theſe great 
1 ontending powers; hoſtilities were repeatedly ſuſpended, and afterwards 
au | _ but at laſt a peace Was concluded, on the 21ſt of July, 1774, 
„ win i 47 7 8 and beneficial to the Rufſhans, by which they ob- 
' on t e liberty of a free navigation over the Black Sca, and a free 
10 : 3 all the parts of the Ottoman empile. 
_ | - " the concluſion of the war with the Turks, a rebellion broke out 
dei þ * oe IND gave much alarm io the court of Peterſburgh. A Cot- 
c * v * © name Was Pagaticheff, aſſu med the nome and character of the 
corem f e db Peter the ! hid, Le appeared in the kingdom 
d abou: 1 R 5 omg " that h. made his eſcape, through an extraor- 
__ 8 Providence, trom the murderers who were em— 
and tion COTE im ; and that the report ot his death was «ly a fic. 
Tix We bn ow a” e _— There is ſaid to have been a ſtriking reſem- 
he vil; engage in ee to t 1 of the late emperor, which induced him to 
d bra 1 5 prize. s he poſſeſſed abilities and ddxeſs, his followers 
4 fal, TR e ec ee and he at length tound himſelt 10 power- 
us lc Ton eee, Ee , and provided with artillery, that he flood 
meats d able Ruffian generals, at the head of lunge bo— 


die 4 A = * * 
4 of i. > err and committed great ravages in the country. But being 
= totally deteated, and taken priſoner, he was broaght to Noſcoy in 
1 > cage, and there beheaded, on the 21ſt or January, 17753. 
ee ee empreſs of Ruſha, notwithſtanding the very unfarourable 
C 4 W * 1 — . . a 
n of: — me r hich attended her taking poſſeſſion of the government of 
Co = re 7 N none 4 2 G 2 
s of ation 3 2 from the commencement of her reign, filled her high 
ook Mice. = - inguiſhed reputation and «bility, Sne his encouraged 
..v Ad f : deav eatly | 
por Wi S (NU -TNC arte, and endeavoured greatly to extend the commerce 
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of her ſubjects: though the extreme deſpotiſm of the Ruſſian govem. 
ment is a great impediment to the progreſs of the arts and ſciences, an} 
to the real proſperity ot the empire. Her imperial majeſty has, however 
effected many beneficial and important regulations in the interior police 
of her vaſt empire, and particularly in the courts of juſtice, One of theſe 
is, the abolition of the uſe of torture; and ſhe has alſo adopted an er. 
cellent plan for the reformation of priſons. The new code of laws fx 
which ſhe hath given her inſtructions is yet wanting to give political f. 
licity to an oppreſſed people. But one of the moſt remarkable tranfve. 
tions of her reign, is an eſtabliſhment of an armed neurrality, for the 

rotection of the commerce of nations not at war, from any attacks (r 
inſults from belligerent powers. By the code of maritime law, which 
her imperial majeſty has endeavoured to enforce, neutral ſhips are to en. 
Joy a free navigation, even from port to port, and on the coaſts of be. 
ligerent powers; and all effects belonging to the ſubjects of belligeren 
powers are looked upon to be as free, on board ſuch neutral ſhips, es. 
cepting only ſuch goods as are expreſsly ſtipulated contraband in her 
treaty of commerce with Great Britain, It was in 1780, that her impe. 
rial majeſty invited the powers not at war to accede to this armed neu. 
rrality. "Thoſe who engaged in it were to make a common cauſe. of i 
at fea, againſt any of the belligerent powers who ſhould violate, with v. 
ſpe& to neutral nations, theſe principles of maritime law. The armes 
neutrality was acceded to, the fame year, by the kings of Sweden an 
Denmark, and by the States-General. | 

Catharine II, empreſs of all the Ruſſias, princeſs of Anhalt Zerbſt, wa 
born in 1729, and aſcended the throne in 1762, upon the depoſition and 
death of her huſband. She was married to that prince whilſt duke d 
Holſtein Gottorp, in 1745, by whom the has iſſue Waal Petrowitz, gre 
duke of Ruſſia, born in 17:4, who has been twice married, and by hi 
pretent duchels, the princeſs of Wirtemberg, bas had two ſous Alexandu 
and -Conſtantine, and a daughter Alexandrina Pawleona. 


SCOTLAND, AND iTs aDJacent ISLES. 
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1 Shall, according to the general plan I have laid down, treat of the 
Iſlands belonging to Scotland, betore I proceed to the defcription 0! 
that ancient kingdom; and, to avoid prolixity, I ſhall comprehend unde! 
one head, thuſe ot SherlanU, Orkney, aud the Hebrides, or Weſtern ifle-. | 
STATION AND EXTE> T.] The iflands of Shetland lie north-ealt e. 
the Orcades, or Orkney -iflands, between 60 and 61 degrees of north lat! 
rude, and part of the ſhite of Orkney, | 
The Orcades he north of Dungſby-head, between 59 and 60 degrees 
r.orth latitude ; divided from the continent by a tempeſtuous ſtrait called 
Pentland Frith, 24 miles long and 12 broad. 
The Hebrides, or Weſtern ies, are very numerous, and ſome of iben 
large; ſituated between 55 and $59 degrees of north latitude. 
CLIMATE] There is very little ditterence in the climate of thels 
iſlands, the air being kcen, piercing, and ſalubrious; ſo that mary of b 
nat: 
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natives live to a great age. In the Shetland and Orkney iflands they ſee 
to read at midnight in June and July; and during four of the ſummer 
months, they have frequent communications, both for buſineſs and curi- 
ofity, with each other, and with the continent : the reſt of the year, how- 
ever, they are almoſt inacceſſible, through togs, darkneſs, and {{orims. It 
is a certain fact, that a Scotch fiſherman was unpriſoned' in May, tor pub- 
lihing the account of the prince and princeſs of Orange being raiſed to 
the throne of England the preceding November; and he would probably 
have been hanged, had not the news been confirmed by the arrival of a 
ſup. 

. ISLANDS AND TOWNS.] The largeſt of the Shetland iſlands, 
which are forty-ſix in number (though many of them are uninhabited), 
is Mainland, which is 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. Its prin- 
cipal town is Larwick, which contains 300 families; the whele number 
of families in the iſland not exceeding 500. Skalloway is another town, 
where the remains of a caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen, and it is the ſeat of a 
preſbytery. On this iſland the Dutch begin to fiſh tor herrings at Mid- 
ſummer, and their fiſhing ſeaſon laſts tx months, | | 

The largeſt of the Orkney iflands, which are about thirty in number 
{though ſeveral of them arc unpeopled), is called Pomona. Its length is 
33 miles, and its breadth, in ſome places, nine. It contains nine parith 
churches, and four excellent harbours. 

The Ille of Mull, in the Hebrides, is twenty-four miles long, and, in 
ſome places, almoſt as broad. It contains two pariſhes, and a cattle, call- 
ed Duart, which is the chief place in the iſland. The other principal 
weſtern iſlands are, Lewis, or Harries (for they both form but one iſland), 
which belongs to the ſhire of Roſs, and is 100 miles in length, and 13 
or 14 in breadth, its chief town is Stornway. Sky, belonging to the 
ſhire of Inverneſs, is 40 miles long, and, in ſome places, 30 broad; 
truitful, and well peopled. Bute, which is about ten miles long, and 
three or four broad, is famous for containing the caſtle of Rothſay, which 
gave the title of duke to the eldeſt ſons ot the kings of Scotland; as it 
now does to the prince of Wales. Rothſay is likewiſe a royal burgh ; 
and the iſlands of Bute and Arran form the ſhire of Bute. The iſles of 
Ila and Jura, are part of Argyleſhire, and contain together about 370 
Iquare miles, but they have no towns worthy notice. North Uiſt con- 
tains an excellent harbour, called Lockmaddy, famous for herring-fiſh- 
ing. I ſhall omit the mention of many other of the Hebrides itlands, 
which are at preſent of ſmall importance, either to the public, or the 
proprietors; though, probably, they may, in future times, be of great 
coniequence to both, by the very improveable fiſheries upon their coaſts. 
1 cannot, however, avoid mentioning the famous iſle of Iona, once the 
ieat and (aniftuary of weſtern learning, and the burying-place of many 
kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway. It is ſtill famous for its re- 
liques of ſanctimonious antiquity, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned. Some 

autnors have been at great pains to deſcribe the iſland of Sr. Kilda, or 
Hirt, for no other reaſon, that I can viſcover, but becauſe it is the te- 
m-telt of all the north-weſt iſlands, and very difficult of acceſs; for it 
does not contain above thirty-five families, all of which are proteſt int, and 
know very little of the value of money. 

NHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, POPULA= 
TION; LANGUAGE, AND & ELIG1ON, 5 


I: is not to be imagined, that 
the inhabitants of the 1!1ands 


L 3 belonging 
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belonging to Scotland can be ſo minutely deſcribed here, as they hare 
been by ſome other authors; not ſo much on account of their importance, "1 
as their curioſity, I hole of Shetland and Orkney were formerly ſubjeq4 Wi 
to the Normans, who conquered them in 1099, a few years after they WE 
landed in England under William called the Conqueror. In the yea Wi 
1263 they were in poſſeſſion of Magnus of Norway, who fold them ts 
Alexander king of Scots, and he gave them as fiefs to a nobleman of the 
name of Speire, After this, they were claimed by, and became ſubieq 
to the crown of Denmark. Chr:ſtian I. in the reign of James III. con. 
veyed them in property to the crown of Scotland, as a marriage portign 
with his daughter Margaret, and all future pretenſions were entirely cede 
on the marriage of James VI. of Scotland with Anne of Denmark. Tz 
ifles of Shetland and Orkney form a ſtewartry, or ſhire, which ſend; 1 
member to parliament. At preſent the people in general differ little tun 
the Lowlanders of Scotland; only, perhaps, they are more honeſt and 
religious, Men of fortune there have improved their eſtates wondertully 
of late years; and have introduced into their families many elegancics 
and luxuries. They build their dwelling, and other houſes, in a modem 
taſte; and are remarkable for the fineneſs of their linen. As to the com. 
mon people, they live upon butter, cheeſe, fiſh, fea and land fowl ( 
which they have great plenty) particularly geeſe ; and their chief drink 
is whey, which they have the art ta terment, ſo as io give it a vinous 
quality. In ſome of the northern iſlands, the Norwegian, which is called 
the Norſe language, is fill ſpoken. Their vaſt 1ntercourſe with the 
Dutch, during the ſiſhing ſeaſon, renders that language common in the 
Shetland and Orkney iflands, The people there arc as expert as the 
Norweglans, already deſcribed, in ſeiziug the neſts of fea-towls, who 
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build in the moſt frightful precipices and rocks. The people's temperance 
preſerves them from any diſeaſes known to luxury, 'T hey cure the {curry WE 


and the jaundice, to which they are ſubject, with the powder of ſnail 
ſhells and ſcurvy-graſs, of which they have plenty. Their religion is 
proteſtant, and according to the diſcipline of the church of Scotland; 
and their civil inſtitutions are much the ſame with thoſe of the country 
to which they belong. | 
Nothing certain can be mentioned, as to the population of theſe three 
diviſions of iſlands, We have the moſt undoubted evidences of hillory, 
that about 400 years ago, they were much more populous than they at 
now; for the Hebrides themſelves were known often to fend 4 0,000 fights 
ing men into the field, without prejudice to their agriculture, At preſenb 
their numbers are ſaid not to exceed 48,000, The people of the Hebrides 
are clothed, and live like the Scorch Highlanders wha ſhall hereafter be 
deſcribed, They are ſimilar in perſons, conſtitutions, cuſtoms, and pie. 
judices; but with this difference, that the more poliſhed manners ot the 
Loutidem are every day gaining ground in the Highlands, Perhaps the 
deſcendants of the ancient Caledomians, in a few years, will be diſcernible 
only in the Hebrides, 
Thoſe iflands alone retain the ancient uſages of the Celts, as deſcribes 
by the oldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong tincture of th» feudal 
conſtitution, Their ſhanachies or ſtory-tellers ſupply the place of the a. 
cient bards, ſo famous in hiſtory ; and are the hiſtorians, or rather get, 
alogiſts, as well as poets, of the nation and family. The chief 15 ien 
attended, When he appears abroad, with his muſician, who 1s uy 
| 2 b.5˙ 
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2 bagpiper, and dreſſed in the manner, but, as it is ſaid, more ſump- 
tuoully than the Englith minſtrels of tormer times “. Notwithſtanding the 
contempt into which that muſie is fallen, it is almoſt incredible with what 
care and attention it was cultivated among theſe 1flanders fo late as the 
bevinning of the preſent century. They had regular colleges and pro- 
feſlors, and the ſtudents took degrees according to their proficiency. Many 
of the Celric rites, ſome of which were too barbarous to be retained, or 
even mentioned, are now aboliſhed. The inhabitants, however, ſtill pre- 
ſerve the moſt profound reſpect and aftection for their ſeveral chieftains, 
notwithſtanding all the pains that have been taken by the Brinth legitla- 
ture to break thoſe connexions, which experience has ſhewn to be ſo dan- 
gerous to government. The common people are but little better lodged 
than the Norwegians and Laplanders already deſcribed ; though they cer 
tainly fare better, for they have oatmeal, plenty of fiſh and fowl, cheeſe, 
butter-milk, and whey ; and alſo mutton, beet, goat, Ed, and veniſon, 
They indulge themſelves, like their forefathers, in a romantic poetical 
turn, which is an enemy to induſtry, and indeed to domeſtic and perſonal 
cleanlineſs. The agility of both fexes in the exerciſes ot the field, and in 
dancing to their favourite mulic, is remarkable. 

The reader would not pardon an author, who, in treating of this ſub- 
i-&t, thould omit that remarkable mantology, or gift of prophecy, which 
viltinguiſhes the inhabitants of the Hebrides under the name of /icond 
/izht, It would be equally abſurd to attempt to difprove the reality of 
the inſtances of this kind that have been brought by reputable authors, as 
to admit all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject. The adepts of the ſe— 
cond fight pretend that they have certain revelations, or rather preſenta- 
tions, either really or typically, which fivim before their eyes, of certain 
events that are to happen in the compaſs of 24 or 48 hours. I do not, 
however, from the beſt information, obſerve that any two of thoſe adepts 
agree as to the manner and forms of thoſe revelations, or that they have 
any fixed method for interpreting their typical appearances, The truth 
ſcems to be, that thoſe iſlanders, by indulging themſelves in lazy habits, 
acquire viſionary ideas, and overheat their imaginations, till they are pre- 
ſented with thoſe phantaſms, which they miſtake for fatidical or prophetic 
maniteſtations. They inſtantly begin to propheſy ; and it would be ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe, that amidit many thouſands of predictions, ſome did not 
—_— N be fulfilled ; and theſe being well atteſted, gave a ſanction to 
the whole, 

Many learned men have been of opinion, that the Hebrides, being the 
molt weſterly iſlands where the Celts ſettled, their language muſt remain 
there in its greateſt purity, This opinion, though very plauſible, has 
tailed in experience. Many Celtic words, it is true, as well as cuſtoms, 
are there found; but the vaſt intercourſe which the Kebrides had with the 
Danes, the Norwegians, and other northern people, whoſe language is 
mixed with Sclavonian and Teutonic, which laſt has no affinity with 
the Celtic, has rendered their language a compound ; ſo that it approaches 
in no degree to the purity of the Celtic, commonly called Erſe, which 
was ſpoken by their neighbours in Lochaber and the oppoſite coaſts of 
Scotlaud, the undoubted deſcendants of the Celts, among whom their 

language remains more unmixed. 


——————— 


See Perey's Reliques of Anciert Engliſh Poetry, in 3 vols, 
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The religion profeſſed in the Hebrides is chiefly preſbyterian, as eſſa- 
bliſted in the church of Scotland, but popery and ignorance ſtill prevail 
among ſome of the iflanders, whilit ſuperſtitious practices and cuſtoms 
ſeem to be almoſt grafted in their nature. 

SOIL, MINES, AND QUARRIES.] Though it is not in the power of 
nutural philoſc: phy to account for the reaſop, yet it is certain that the 
ſoil, both of the northern and weſtern iſlands belonging to Scotland, has 
ſuffered an amazing alteration, It is evident to the eye · ſight, that many 
of theſe iſlapds have been the habitations of the Druids, whoſe temples 
are till vifible in moſt of them ; and thoſe temples were ſurrounded by 
groves, though little or no timber now grows an the neighbourhood, The 
ſtumps of former trees, however, are diſcernible, as are many veſtiges of 


grandeur, even fince the admifiion of the Chnittian religion; Which prove 


the decreaſe of the riches, power, and population of the inhab: itants. 


Experience daily ſhews, that it the ſoil of the northern aud weſtern iſlands 
till of late were barren, cold, and uncomfortable, it was owing to their 
want of culture; for ſuch ſpors of them as are now cultivated, produce 
corn, vegetables, and garden-ſiuit, more than ſutficient for the Inhabit- 
arts; and even truit-trees are now brought to maturity; Tir, lead, and 
filver mines; marl, flate, free-ſtone, and even quarries of marble, have 
been fcund upon theſe iilands. They are not deſtitute of fine freſh was 
ter; nor of lakes and rivulets that abound with excellent trout. At the 
ſame time it mutt be owned, that the preſcnr face of ihe foil is bare, und 
unornamented with trees, excepting a fow that are reared in gardens, 

"TRADE AND MANUFACTUREE, Theſe are all in their miancy in thoſe 
lands, The reader can eaſily ſup pote, that their ttaple commodities con- 
fiſt of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, which are the beſt in the world, and, 
when pr operly cured, are equal even to thoſe of the Dutch, T hey carry 
on lik-wite a conſiderable trade in down and feathers ; and their ſheep at- 
ford them woo!, which they manuiactuie into coarle cloths ; and even 
the linen manutactures make no {mall progreſs in theſe iſlands. They 

car'y their black cattle alive to the adjacent parts of Scotland, where 
they are diſpoſed of in ſale or barter; as are large quantities of their 
mutton, which they falt in the hide. Upon the whole, application and 
Induſtry, with ſome portion of public eneouragement, are only wanting 
to render theſe iflands at once ornamental and beneficial to the mother- 
country, as well as to their inhabitants. 

BeasTs, BIRDS, AND Fisuks.] Litile can be ſaid on this head, that 
is peculiar to theſe iſlands. In the countries already deſcribed, mention has 
been made of moſt of the birds and fiſhes that have been ——— ercd here; 

only it is thought that they contain a ſpecies of falcon or hawk, of a more 
noble and docile nature than any that are to be found elſewhere, The 
Shetland ifles are famous lor a ſmall breed of horſes, which are inetedibly 
active, ſhong. and haidy, and frequently teen in the ſtreets of London, 
voked to the ſplendid carriages ut the curious ard wealthy. The coalis ot 
thoſe iilands, till within theſe 20 years, ſeemed, however, io have been 
created, rot tor the inhabitants, but for lirangers. The latter turmch 
the former with wines, ſtrong liquors, ſpice, and luxuries of all kinds, 
for their native commodities, : at the gain of above 100 ser cent. But it 
is to be hoped that this pernicious traffic now draws to an end. Three 
thouſand buſſes. have been known to be employed in one. year by the 
Datch in the herring fiſhery, beſides thoſe fitted out by the Hamburghers, 
Þ:emeners, and other northern ports, 
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Rartrirs AND CURTOSETIES, 0 Theſe iſlands exhibit many preg- 

ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL, { nant proofs, in their churches, the 
veſtiges of old forts, and other buildings both ſacred and civil, of what 
hath been already obſerved, that they were formerly more populous than 
they are now. The uſe and con{truction of ſome of thoſe works are not 
eaſily accounted for at prefent. In a gloomy valley belonging to Hoy, 
one of the weſtern itlands, 1s a kind of hermitage, cut out of a ſtone 
called a dwarf fone, 36 fect long, 18 broad, and nine thick; in which is 
a ſquare hole, about two tect high, for an eutrance, with a ſtone of the 
fame ſize for a door, Within this entrance is the reſemblance of a bed, 
with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, big enough for two men to he on: at 
the other end is a couch, and in the middle a hearth, with a hole cut our 
above for a chimney. It would be endleſs to recount the various veſtiges 
of.the Druidical remples 1emaining in theſe iſlands, ſome of which have 
required prodigious labour, and are ſtupendous erections, of the ſame 
natme as the famous Stonchenge near Saliſbæry. Others ſcem to be me- 


Ws motials of particular perſons, or act ons, conſiſting of one large ſtone- 


tianding upright : ſome of them have been iculptured, and others have 
ſerved as ſepulchtes, and are compoſed of ftopes cemented together. 
Barrows, as they are called in England, are frequent in thelec iſlands; 
and the monuments of Danith and Norwegian fortifications might long 
employ an able antiquary to deſcribe. The gigantic bones found in many 
burial-places here, give room to believe, that the former inhabitants were 
of larger ize than the preſent. It is likewiſe probable, from ſome an- 
cient remains, particularly catacombs, and nine filver fibulz or claſps, 


S tound at Stennis, one of the. Orkneys, that the Romans were well ac« 
© quainted with theſe parts. | 


The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, is a fine Gothic 
building, dediaated to St. Magnus, but now converted into a pariſh 
church, Its roof is ſupported by 14. pillars on each fide, and its ſteeple, 


in which is a good ring of bells, by tour large pillars. The three gates 


of the church are chequered with red and white poliſhed tone, emboſſed 
and clegantly flowered, | 


The Hebrides are ſtill more diſtinguiſhed than the Orkney or Shet- 


hand iſles for their remains of antiquity ; and it would far exceed the 
WE bounds allotted to this head, were we even to mention every noted 
monument found upon them, dedicated to civil, religious, or warlike 
eg purpotes. We cannot, however, avoid taking particular notice of the 
celebrated ifle of Iona, called St. Columb-Kill. Not to enter into the 


hittory or origin of the religious erections upon this ifland, it is ſuf- 
lictent to ſay, that it ſeems to have ſerved as a ſanctuary for St. Columba, 
and other boly men of learning, while ireland, England, and Scotland, 


Voere deſolated by barbariſm. It appears that the northern pagans often 


ved here, and paid no regard to the ſanctity of the place. I he chuich 


S of St. Mary, which is built in the form of a cathedral, is a beautiful fa- 
. It contains the bodies of ſome Scorch, Iriſh, and Norwegian kings, 
ch ſome Gaelic inſcriptions. The tomb of Columba, who lies buried 


here, is uninſeribed. The ticeple is large, the copula 21 feet ſquare, the 


W 4... : 

3 ag and windows are curiouſly carved, and the altar is of the fineſt mar- 
K * Innumerable are the inſcriptions of ancient cuſtoms and ceremonies 
ae diſcernible upon this iſland ; and which give Couutenance to the 


e , 1 © - . 
| Velknonn obſervation, that when leaning was nearly extinét on the 
Confment of Kuro | 


The flangs be 


pe, i found a retuge in Scotland, or rather in thaſe iſlands. 
longing to Scotland contain likewiſe ſome natural curi- 
olitics 
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oſities peculiar to themſelves: the phaſeoli, or Molucca beans, have been 
tound in the Orkneys, driven as ſuppoſed, from the Weſt Indies, hy 


the weſterly winds, which often force aſhore many curious ſhells and m 


rine productions, highly eſteemed by naturaliſts. In the pariſh of Harn, 
a large piece of ſtag's horn was found very deep in the earth, by the in. 
habitauts, * were digging for marl; and certain bituminous effluvia pro 
duce ſurpriſißg phænomena, which the natives believe to be ſuper natural. 

But ſome of the moſt aſtoniſhing appearances in nature have remained 
undetcribed, and, till lately, unobſerved even by the natives of these 
iflands. A diſcovery reſerved for the inquiſitive genius of Mr. Banks, 
now Sir Joſeph Banks, who, in relating his voyage through the Hebrides, 
anno 1772, favs, ** We were no ſooner arrived, than we were ſtruck 
wuh a ſcene of magnificence which exceeded our expectations, though 
founded, as we thought, upon the moſt ſanguine foundations: the whole 
of that end ot the 1fland (viz, Staffa, a miie in length, and halt a mile 
in breadth) ſupported by ranges of natural pillars, moſtly above fifty tee: 
high, ſtanding in natural colonnades, according as the bays or points of 
land formed themſelves : upon a firm baſis of ſolid untormed rock, abore 
theſe, the ſtratum which reaches to the ſoil or ſurface of the iſland, 4 
ried in thickneſs as the ifland itſelf formed into hills or vallies ; each hil, 
which hung over the columns below, forming an ample pediment ; fone 
of thele, above ſixty feet. in thickneſs from the baſe to the point, tormed, 
by the floping ef the hill on each ſide, almoſt in the ſhape of thoſe ule 
in architecture, 

„ Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces built by men? 
mere models or play-things. Imitations as diminutive, as his works «il 
always be, when compared to thoſe of nature, Where is now the boal 
of the architect: regularity, the only part in which he fancied himſelt u 
exceed his miſtreſs, Nature, is heie found in her poſſeſſion; and here it 
has been for ages undeſcribed.— Proceeding farther to the N. W. you met! 
with the higheſt ranges of pillars, the magnificent appearance of which i 
palt all deſeription: here they are bare to their very baſes, and ihe {tratun 
below them is alſo viſible,” Mr. Banks particulariſes ſundry other 4%. 
pearances in this and a neighbouring iſland, which is wholly compoſed © 
pillars without any ſtratum. In ſome parts of Staffa, inttead of beity 
placed upright, the piliars were obſerved to lie on their ſides, each fold, 
ing a ſeyment of a circle; but the molt ſtriking object in this feld d 
ſcenery is Fingal's Cave, which Mr. Banks deſcribes in the tollowily 
manner :—* With our minds full of ſuch reflections, we proceeded aloy 
the ſhore, treading upon another Grant's Carſewvay, every ſtone veils 
regularly formed into a certain number of ſides and angles; till, in a bor 
time, we arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moſt magnificent, I wp 
poſe, that has ever been deſcribed by travellers . The mind can hate 


* rrvrrdkůan 
V. ; 
The dimenſions of the cave are thus given by Mr. Banks: Feet. 
Length of the cave from the arch without — — 
From the pitch of the arch — — — 
Breadth of ditto at the mouth — on 3 
At the farther end — — — — 
Height of che arch at the mouth — — 8 
At the end — — MEN — i 
Height of an outſide pillar — — JA 
Of one at the N. W. corner | — — — 
Der th of water at the mouth _ * So 
At the bottum 2 — — —— — 
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form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported on each 
fide by ranges of columns, and roofed by the bottoms of thoſe which 
have been broken off in order to form it; between the angles of which, a 
yellow {alagmitic matter has exuded, which ſerves to define the angles 
preciſely, and at the fame time vary the colour, with a great deal of ele- 
gance; and to render it ſtill more agreeable, the whole is lighted from 
without; ſo that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from without; 
and the air within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tide, is 
perfectly dry and wholeſome, free entirely from the damp of vapours with 
which natural caverns in general abound,” _ 

Mr, Pennant, who alſo made a voyage to theſe iſlands in the ſame year, 
had a glance of Staffa, in his paſſage from Iona to Mull, but was pre- 
rented by ſtormy weather from appronching it. “ On the weft,” ſays 
he, © appears the beautiiul groupe of the Treathuniſh iſles. Neareſt lies 
Staffs, a new Giant's Cauſeway, riſing amidſt the waves, but with co- 
lumns of double the height of that in Ireland; gloſſy and reſplendent, 
from the beams of the eaſtern ſun.” And in the itle of Sky, a conſider- 
able wav northward, he reſumes the ſubject, © We had in view a fine 
ſeries of genuine baſaltic columns, reſembling the Giant's Cauſeway ; 
the pillars were above twenty feet high, conſiſting of four, five, and fix 


angles, but moſtly of five. At a ſmall diſtance from theſe on the ſlope of 


a hill, is a tract of ſome roads entirely tormed of the tops of ſeveral ſe- 
ries of columns, even and cloſe ſet, forming a reticulated ſurtace of 
amazing beauty and curioſity. This is the moſt northern baſaltes I am 
acquainted with; the laſt ot tour in the Britiſh dominions, all running 
trom ſouth ro north, nearly in a meridian : the Giant's Cauſeway appears 
firit; Staffa, &c, ſucceeds ; the rock Humbla about twenty leagues far- 
ther, and finally, thoſe columns of Sky : the depth of the ocean, in all 
probability, conceals the vaſt links of this chain.“ 
LEAR NING, LEARNED MEN, AND HISTORY. See Scotland. 
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ExrENT AND SITUATION, 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 300 54 and 59 North latitude. 
Breadth 190 5 between } and 6 Welt longitude. 


* 


N ] HERE can be little doubt that the Scots were not the 
ETA original inhabitants of this kingdom, but of the Celtæ 
or Gauls, which they invaded about the beginning of the fourth century, 
and having conquered the Pitts, the territories of both were called Scot- 
land and that the word Scot is no other than a corruption of Scuyth, or 
Scythian, being originally from that immenſe country, called Scythia by 
the ancients, It is termed, by the Italians, Scotia; by the Spaniards, 
Eicotia ; by the French, Eſcoſſe; and Scotland by the Scots, Germans, 
and Engliſh, 

Bouwoaries,] Scotland, which contains an ra of 27,794 ſquare 
miles, is bounded on the ſouth by England; and on the north, eaſt, and 
weſt, by the Deucaledonian, German, and Irith ſeas, or more properly, 
the Atlantic ocean, 
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Drotstoxs AND SURDIVISIONS.] Scotland is divided into the coun. 
tries ſouth of the Frith ot Forth, the capital of which, and of all tha 
kingdom, is Edinburgh ; and thoſe to the north of the ſame river, where 
the chief town is Aberdeen. This was the ancient national diviſion ; but 
ſome modern writers, with leſs geographical accuracy, have divided ir 
into Highlands and Lowlands, on account of the different habits, man. 
ners, and cuſtoms of the inhabitants of each. 

Eighteen counties, or {hires, are allotted to the ſouthern diviſion, and 
15 to the northern; and thoſe countries are ſubdivided into ſherifidoms, 


fiewartries, and bailiwicks, according to the ancient tenures and privi. 
teges of the landholders. 


Shires. Sheriſſdoms and other Chief Towns, 
ſubdiviſions 

Edinburgh, W. Ion. z. 
N. lat. 56. Muſſel. 
burgh, Leich, and 
Dalkeith. 

Dunbar, HadCington, 
and North B-r«ick, 


Dunſe, and Lauder, 


— 


3. Merſe, anciently 
Berwick + (114) 


The Merches, and 
Lauderdale — 


2. Haddington (1 21) Eaft Labin 
1 Lidſdale, 


x. Edinburgh (429) Mid Lothian -| 
ö 
; 


edburgh, Kelſo, and 
4. Roxborough (165) Eſkdale and Eufdale l Melrofz. : 
5. Selkirk (19) Etrtiick Foreſt _ Selkirk, 
6. Peebles (42) Tuweedale — Peebles. | 
? Glaſgow, W. lon. 4-4 
N. lat. 85-52. Hi 
7. Lanerk (388) J Clydeſdale = 8 
Ruthesglen. 


8. Dumfries (188) Nichſdale, Annandale Dumfries, Annan. 


9. Wigtown (190) } Galloway, Weſt part $$ b dei 2 


10. Kircudbright (100) Galloway, Eaſt part Kircudbright. 
Kyle, Carrick, and Air, e of 
11. Air (280) } Cunningham _ Win, 1 3 _ 
| arton and Saltcots. 
12. Dumbarton (66) Lenox — — Dumbarton. — 
13 Sa and 8 and Caith- | | Wick d. Ig 58-40 
14. Caithneis (105) nels _ ET: 
] C( Renirew, Paitley, 
15. Renfrew (126) Renfrew — 8 Greenock, & Pots 
185 9 I Glaſgow. : 
15, Stirling (76) Sirlingg — Stiriing and Falkirk. 


— — 


* The numbers ſhew the proportion of militia as propoſed to be raiſed in each 
ſhire, when that ſcheme was la d before: parliament in 4775. 5 
+ Berwick, 6+ the north fide of the Tweed, belonged formerly to Scotland, and 
gave name to a ceunty in that kingdom bur it is ow formed nto a town and count? 
of itſelf, in a political ſe ſe diſtinct from Engla,,d and Scutla'd, having its O] Þ” 
Viiepee. | | | : 
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Shires. Sheriffdoms and other Chief Towns. | 
Mo \ ſubdiviſions. 1 
de 5 Linlithgow, Burrough N 
re 17. Lininhgow (30) / Welt Lothian — ſtonneſs, & Queen's- 4 
ut terry. 1 
it Argyle, Cowal, Knap-? y | | 
in- | Dale, Kintire, and | | > 
Lorn, with part of 1 
nt : ' the Weſtern ies, \ 123 Dunftafſ 1 
ns, 8. Argyle 605 partie ularly Isla, Ju- 0 8 —— ner, an 1 
K. : ra, Mall, Witt, -| | Eno v 
rit, Col, and Li | F 
more —J L k 
Perth, Athol, Gowry, 1 
Zroadalbin, Mon- Perth, Scone, Dum— i 
. 19. Perth (570) teith, Strathern, blane, Blair, and 1 
el. Stormont, Glen- Dunkeld. 4 
and ſhield, and W i 
_ 20. Kincardin DF © Merns — q {Berrie, Stonkre and 
ick, 7 J 7855 Aberdeen, W. lon. 
- | 1-40. N. lat. 57-22. 
| | 5 : 
5 ; ar, Buchan, Garioch New Aberdeen, Fra- 
and e Aberdeen (551) 6 2 Strathbogic 75, ſeriburgh, Pererhead, 
: | | Kintore, Strathbogie, 
7 Inverary, and Old 
4 J Melerum, 
4-7 4 Aird, Strathglaſs. Skv, 4 0 
Har Ex \ Harris, Badenoch, Inverneſs, Inverlochr, 
22. Inverneſs (282 
jaud 'Y Lochaber, and '\} ForrAugtus, Bollea 
Glenmoriſon 
2 bs Vairne (27) ana { Weſtern part of Mur- Na C 1 
1racr, 24. Cromartie (21) ray and Cromartic airne. Cromartie. | ; 
ls | 1 [Ot Andrews, Cowper, x 
| Falkland, Kirkaldy, x 
5 ; : FE * DI; Innerkv then, Ely, 1 
Iten . K (38775 kite Burot Ifland, Dum— [| 
Jer termline, Dytart, An- 
28 J ſtrutherandAberdour | 
5 nn ö | Montrote, Forfar, | 
8-40 WW Forfar 6600 Forfat, Angus — 1 Dundee, Arbroth, 1 
3 and Brechin. 4 
'y Bamff, Sirathdovern, 
Ports 5 , Bu, . 4 
e bene Wn EB nations, 
dirk. and part ar” Bochan 1 
— 28. Sutherland Gos)! Ie eee ke ht f Strathy and Dornoch. 6 
in each 76. Cl 4 
in ea ny (0 'f ee { Culrak, Clacmannan, g 
CT) |. 0m 098 Sins 
Wu pr | R 4 
1. Roe | 
„ Lin- a e 
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Shires. Sheriffdoms and other Chief Towns, 
ſubdiviſions. | 
Eaſter and Weſter Roſs 
Ifles of Lewis Loch- 
broom, Lochcarren | Taine, Dingwall, For. 
31. Roſs (201) 4 Ardmeanach, Red- > 4 troſe, Rofamarkie, 
caſtle, Ferrintoſh, and New Kelſo, 
Strathpeffer, and 
{| Feriindonald 
32. Elgin (143) Murray andStrathſpey Elgin and Forres, 


f Skalloway, near the 
Shetland — Meridian of London 


Kirkwall, W. lon. 3 N. 
. lar. 59-45. 
33. Orkney (183) Iles of Orkney and 5 
— 


N. lat. 61. 
In all thirty-three ſhires, which chooſe thirty repreſentatives to fit ' 
the parliament of Great-Britain: Bute and Caithneis chooſing alternately 
as do Nairne and Cromartie, and Clacmannan and Kinroſs. 


The royal Boroughs which chooſe repreſentatives arc, 
Edinburgh — 
Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, 


»— 


re . Dumfermlin, 
Queensferry, Culroſs, ande 


Dingwall, and Tayne Stirling — 
Fortroſe, Inverneſs, Nairne and - Glaſgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, 

Forres. — — | and Dumbarton — 
Elgin, Cullen, Bamff, Inverary, a Haddington, Dunbar, North Ber- 

and Kintore — wick, Lauder, and Jedburgn 


Aberdeen, \Bervie, Montroſe, Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, 
Aberbrothe, and Brechin F and Lanerk — f 
Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cowper, Dumfries, Sanquehar, Annan, 
and St. Andrews — Lochmaban and Cireudbrigbt 
Crail, Kilrenny, Anſtruther Eaſt 4 ||Wigtown, New Galloway, 
and Weſt, and Pittenweem Stranraer, and Whitchorn a 


Dyſert, Kirkaldy, Kinghorne, Air, Irwin, Rothſay, * 
and Burnt Iſland — " | town, and Inverary — 


— 


CLIMATE, SOIL, AIR, AND WATER.] In the northern parts, da- 
light, at Midſummer, laſts 18 hours and 5 minutes; and the day ald 
night in winter are in the ſame proportion. The air of Scotland is moe 
temperate than could be expected in ſo northerly a climate. This aries 
partly from the variety of its hills, vallies, rivers, and lakes; but fil 
more, as in England, trom the vicinity of the ſea, which affords tho! 
warm breezes, that not only ſoften the natural keenneſs of the air, bu, 
by keeping it in perpetual agitation, render it pure and healthful, and pre- 
vent thole cpidemic diſtempers that prevail in many other countries. I 
the neighbourhood of ſome high mountains, however, which are general 
ly covered with ſnow, the air is keen and piercing for about nine months 
in the year, The ſoil in general is not fo fertile as that of England; and 
in many places leſs fitted for agriculture than for paſture, At the lame 
time, there are particular plains and vallies of the moſt luxuriant ferii!Y- 
The finer particles of earth, inceſſantly waſhed down from the mount 
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and repoſited in theſe vallies, afford them a vegetative nouriſhment, which 
is capable of carrying the ſtrongeſt plants to perfection: th-ugh experience 
bas proved, that mavy vegetables and hortulane productions do not come 
ſo ſoon to maturity in this country as in England. There is, indeed, a 
great variety of ſoils in Scotland, the face of which 1s agreeably diverſified 
by a charming intermixture of natural objects. The vaſt inequalities of 


the ground, it unfavourable to the labours of the huſbandman, are parti- 


cularly pleaſing to a traveller, and afford thoſe delightful fituations for 
country houſes, of which many of the Scottiſh nobility and gentry have ſo 
judiciouſly availed themſelves, It is their fituation, more than any ex- 

nfive magnificence, that oceaſions the ſeats of the dukes of Argyle and 
Athbl, of lord Hopton, and m_y others, to fix the attention of every 
traveller, The water in Scotland, as every where elle, depends on the 
qualities of the ſoil through which it paſſes Water paſling through a 
heavy ſoil is turbid and noxious, but filtrating through ſand or gravel, it is 
eleur, light, and ſalutary to the ſtomach. This laſt is in general the caſe 
in Scotland, where the water is better than that of more ſouthern clunates, 
in proportion as the land is worſe, 

MovunTarxs.] The principal mountains in Scotland are the Grampian 
hillb, which run from eait to weſt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal in Ar- 
eyleſitire, almoſt the whole breadth of the kingdom. Another chain of 
mountains, called the Pentland-hills, runs through Lothian and join thoſe 
of Tweedale. A third, called Lammer- Muir, rues near the eaſtern coaſt, 
and runs weſtward through the Merſe. Beſides thoſe continued chains 


among which we may reckon the Cheviot or Tiviot- Hills, on the borders 


of England, Scotland contains many detached mountains, which, trom 
their conical figure, ſometimes go by the celtic word Laws. Many of 
them are ſtupendouſly high, and of beautiul forms; but too numerous to 
be particulariſed here. a 

Rivers, LAKES, AND FOREsTS.] The largeſt river in Scotland 1s the 
Forth, which riſes in Monteith near Callendar, and paſſing by Stirling, 
atter a number of beautiful meanders, diſcharges itfelf near Edinburgh 
imo that arm of the German ſea to which it gives the name of Frith of 
Forth. Second to the Forth is the Tay, which iſſues out of Loch Tay, 
in Broadalbin, and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes the town of Perth, and talls 
juto the fea at Dundee. The Spey, which is called the moſt rapid tiver 
in Scotland, iſſues from a lake of the ſame name in Badenoch, and, rune 


ning from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, falls into the ſea near Elgin; as do the 


rirers Dee and Don, which run from welt to eaſt, and diſembogue them - 
ſelves at Aberdeen. The Tweed riſes on the borders of Lanerkſhire, and, 
alter many beautiful ſerpentine turnings, diſcharges itleit into the ſea ar 
Berwick, where it ſerves as a boundary between Scotland and England, on 
the eaſtern ide. The Ciyde is a large tiver on the weſt of Scotland, hs 
its riſe in Annandale, runs north-weſt through the valley of that name, 
and, after paſſing by Lanerk, Hamilton, the city of Glaſgow, Renfrew, 
Vumbarton, and Greenock, falls into the Frith of Clyde, oppoſite to the 
le of Bute, Beſides thoſe capital rivers, Scotland contains many of an in- 
ferior fort, well provided with ſalmon, trout, and other fiſhes, which equally 
enrich and beautify the country, Several of thoſe rivers go by the name of 
% which is the old Cehic name for water. The greateſt unprovement 
or iniand navigation that has been attempted in that part of Great-Britain, 
Was undertaken at a very Conſiderable expence, by+a ſociety of public- 
Puned gentienen, for joining the rivers Forth and Ciyde together; by 
which 
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which a communication has been opened between the eaſt and weſt fe; 
to the advantage of the whole kingdom. = 
The lakes of Scotland (there called Lochs) are too many to be particu. 
larly deſcribed, Thoſe called Loch Tay, Loch Lomond, Lochels 
Loch-Au, and one or two more, preſent us with ſuch pictureſque ſcenes - 
are ſcarcely equalled in Europe, if we except Ireland. Several of theſe 
lakes are beautifully fringed with woods, and contain plenty of freſh-water 
fiſh. The Scotch ſometimes give the name of a loch to an arm of the ſea - 
for example, Loch Fyn, which is 6o miles long and four broad, and is fa- 
mous for its excellent herrings. The Loch of Spinte, near Elgin, is ye- 
markable tor its number of ſwans and cygnets, which often darken the air 
with their flights s owing, as ſome think, to the plant olorina, which grows 


In its waters, with a ſtraight ſtalk and a cluſter ot ſeeds at the top. Near 


Lochnels 1s a hill almoſt rwo miles perpendicular, on the top of which is a 
lake of cold freſh water, about 30 tathoms in length, too deep ever yet to 
be fathomed, and which never freezes ; whereas, but 17 miles from thence. 
the lake Lochanwyn, or Green Lake, is covered with ice ll the year 
round. The ancient province of Lochabar, receives that name from be- 
ing the mouth of the lochs, by means of which the ancient Caledonians, 
the genuine deſcendants of the Celts, were probably enabled to preſerve 
themſelves independent on, and unmixed with, the Lowlanders, Belides 
theſe rivers and lochs, and others too numerous to mention, the co. 2s of 
Scotland are in many parts indented with large, bold, and navigable bays 
or arms of the ſea; as the bay of Glenluce and Wigtoun bay : ſometimes 
they are called Fritbe, as the Solway Frith, which ſeparates Scotland from 
England on the weſt; the Frith of Forth, Murray Frith, and thoſe of 
Cromarty and Dornoch. 

The face of Scotland, even where it is moſt uninviting, preſents us 
with the moſt incontrovertible evidences of its having tormerly abound- 
ed with timber. The deepeſt mofles, or moraſſes, contain large logs ot 
wood; and their waters being impregnated with turpentine have a preſerv- 
ing quality, as appears by the human bodies which have been diſcovered 
in thoſe moſſes, The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian foreſt, the re- 
mains of which are now thought to be Etrick wood, in the ſouth of Scet- 
land, is famous in antiquity for being the retreat of the Caledonian wild 
boars ; but ſuch an animal is not now to be ſeen in Scotland. Several 
woods, however, {till remain in that country; and many attempts have 
been made for reducing them into charcoal, for the ute of furnaces and 
founderics ; but lying at a great diſtance from water-carriage, though the 
work ſucceeded pertectly in the execution, they were found impracticabie 
to be continued, Fir trees grow in great pertection almoſt all over Scot- 
land, and form beautiful plantations. The Scotch cak is excellent in the 
Highlands, where ſome woods reach 20 or 30 miles in length, and four or 
five in breadth ; but, through the inccenveniency already mentioned, with- 
out being of much emolument to the proprietors, | 

METALS AND MINERALS } Though Scotland does not at prefent boaſt of 
its gold mines, vet, it is certain, that it contains ſuch, or at leaſt that dcot- 
land formerly afforded a conſiderable quantity of that metal for its coinage. 

ames V. and his father conti acted with certain Germans for working the 
mine&of Crawford-Moor : and it is an undoubted fact, that when James 
V. Hiarried the French king's daughter, a number of covered diſhes, filled 
with coins of Scotch gold, were preſenred to the gueſts by way of velit: 


Phe civil wars and troubles which followed, under his daughter, aud in te 
| | minor 
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minority of his grandſon, drove thoſe foreigners, the chief of whom was 
called Cornelius, from their works, which ſince that time have never been 
recovered. Some ſmall pieces of gold have been found in thoſe parts 
waſhed down by the floods, It likewiſe appears by the public records, 
that thoſe beautiful coins ſtruck by James V. called bonnet- pieces, were 
fabricated of gold found in Scotland, as were other medals of the ſame 
tal. | d 

"Veveral landholders in Scotland derive a large profit from their lead 
mines, which are ſaid to be very rich, and to produce large quantities of 
filver ; but we know of no ſilver mines that are worked at preſent, Some 
copper mines have been found near Edinburgh ; and many parts of Scot- 
land, in the eaſt, weſt, ang northern counties, produce excellent coal of 
various kinds, large quantities of which are exported, to the vaſt emolu- 
ment of the public. Lime-ſtone is here in great plenty, as is free-ſtone z 
ſo that the houſes of the better ſort are conſtrudted of the moſt beautif 

miterials. The indolence of the inhabitants of many places in Scotland, 
Fhere no coal is found, prevented them from ſupplying that defect by 
plantations of wood; and the peat-moſſes being in many parts, of the north 
eſpecially, almoſt exhauſted, the inhabitants are put to great difficulties 


for fuel ; however the raſte for plantations, of all kinds, that now prevails, 
will foon remedy that inconveniency. | 


Lapis lazuli is ſaid to be dug up in Lanerkſhire; alum mines have been 


found in Bamffhire ; cryſtal, variegated pebbles, and other tranſparent 
ſtones, which admit of the fineſt poliſh for ſeals, are found in various parts; 
as are talc, flint, ſea-ſhells, potters clay, aud fullers earth. The ſtones 
which the country people call elf. arrow-heads, and to which they aſſign a 
ſupernatural origin and uſe, were probably the flint-heads of arrows made 
uſe of by the Caledonians and ancient Scots. No country produces great- 
er plenty of iron ore, both in mines and ſtores, than Scotland; of which 
tne proprietors now begin to taſte the ſweets, in their foundenes, as at 
Carron, and other metalline manufactures. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- It is certain that the ſoil of Scot- 

PUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND». C land may be rendered, in many 
parts, nearly as fruitful as that of England. It is even ſaid, that ſome 
tracts of the low countries at preſent excced in value Engliſh eſtates of the 
{ame extent, becauſe they are ſo far leſs exhauſted and worn out than thoſe 
of the ſouthern parts of the iſland ; and agriculture is now perhaps as well 
underitood, both in theory and practice, among many of the Scotch land- 
lords and farmers, as it is in any part of Europe. 

Such 15 the mutability of things, and the influence of commerce, that a 
rery conlicerable part of the landed property has lately (perhaps happily 
'or the public) fallen into new hands. The merchants of Glaſgow, who 
are the life and foul of that part of the kingdom, while they are daily in- 
troducing new branches of commerce, are no leſs attentive to the progreſs 
o 4zniculture, by which they do their country in particular, and the whole 
and in general, the molt eſſential ſervice, The active genius of theſe 
people extends even to moors, rocks, and marſhes, which being hitherto 
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reckoned uſeleſs, were conſequently neglected, but are now brought to 
produce cer ain ſpe 

adapted. 


Tx the fruits of {ki]! and induſtry are chiefly perecivable in the counties 
3 . the river Forth, called the Lothians, where agriculture is 
OV underſtood, and the farmers, who generally rent from 3 to 
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5 ol. per ann. are well fed, well clothed, and comfortably lodged, The 
reverſe, however, may be obſerved of a very conſiderable part of Scotland 
which ſtill remains in a ſtate of nature, and where the landlords, ignorant 
of their real intereſt, refuſe to grant ſuch leaſes as would encourage the te- 
nant to improve his own farm. In ſuch places the huſbandmen barely ex- 
iit upon the gleanings of a ſcanty farm, ſeldom exceeding 20 or zol. per 
ann. the cattle are lean and ſmall, the houſes mean beyond expreſſion, and 
the face of the country exhibits the moſt deplorable marks of poverty and 
oppreſſion. Indeed from a miſtaken notion of the landed people in gene- 
ral, the greateſt part of the kingdom lies naked and expoſed, for want ot 
ſuch hedge-rows and planting as adorn the country of England. They 
conſider hedges as uſeleſs and cumberſome, as occupying more room thin 
what they call ſtone incloſures, which, except in the Lothians already 
mentioned, are generally no other than low paltry walls, huddled up of 


looſe ſtones, without lime or mortar, which yield a bleak and mean ap. 


pearance. 

The foil in general produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, 
hay, and paſture. In the ſouthern counties the fineſt garden fruits, par- 
ticularly apricots, nectarines, and peaches, are faid to fall little, if at all, 
ſhort of thoſe in England; and the fame may be ſaid of the common fruits. 
The uncultivated parts of the Highlands abound in various kinds of falu- 
brious and pleaſant- taſted berries ;; though it muſt be owned, that many 
extenſive tracts are covered with a ſtrong heath. The ſea-coaſt produces 
the alga-marina, dulſe or duliſh, a moſt wholeſome nutritive weed, in great 
quantities, and other marine plants. 

The fiſhes on the conſt of Scotland are much the ſame with thoſe of the 
iflands and countries already deſcribed ; but the Scots have improved in 
their fiſheries as much as they have in their manufactures and agriculture: 
for ſocieties have been formed, which have carried that branch of national 
wealth io a perfection thot never was before known in that country; and 
bids fair. to emulate the Dutch themſelves in curing, as well as catching, 
their ſih. In former times, the Scots ſeldom ventured to fiſh above 2 
league's diſtance from the land; but they now ply in the deep waters as 
boldly and ſucceſsfully as any of their neighbours. Their ſalmons, which 
they can ſend more early, when prepared, to the Levant and ſouthern 
markets than the Engllh and Iriſh can, are of great ſervice to the nation, 
as the returns are generally made in ſpecie, or beneficial commodities. 

This country contains few or no kinds, either of wild or domeſtic ant 
mals, that are not common with their neighbours. The red-deer and the 
r0e-buck ate found in the Highlands, but their fleſh is not comparable ts 
Engliſh veniſon, Hares, and all other animals for game, are here plenti- 
tul ; as are the grouſe and heath-cock, which is a moſt delicious bird, 2: 
likewiſe are the capperkaily, and the tarmacan, which is of the phealan? 
kind, but theſe birds are ſcarce even in the Highlands, and when diſco. 
vered are very thy, The numbers of black cattle that cover the hills ot 
Scotland towards the Highlands, and ſheep that are fed upon the beautiful 
mountains of Tweedale, and other parts of the ſouth, are almoſt incredible, 
and formerly brought large ſums into the country; the black cattle eſpe- 
cally, which, whey fattened on the ſouthern paſtures, have been reckone 
ſuperior to Engliſh beef. It is to be hoped, however, that this trade r 
now on us decline, by the vaſt increaſe of manufactures, whoſe deman 
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are of opinion, that a ſufficient ſtock; by proper methods, may be raiſed to 


4 {upply both markets, to the great emolument of the nation, 
d, " Formerly the kings of Scotland were at ivfinue pains to mend the breed 
© of the Scotch horſes, by importing a larger and more generous kind from 
- the continent: but the truth is, notwithſtanding all the care that was ta- 
0 ken, it was found that the climate and ſoil of Scotland was unfavourable 
11 to that noble animal, for they diminiſhed both in ze and ſpirit; ſo that 
ind about the time of the Uni u, tew hories, natives of Scotland, were of much 
BY value, Great efforts have been made of late to introduce the Engliſh and 
| + foreign breeds, and much pains have been taken tor providing them with 
ber proper food and management, but with what ſucceſs time alone can diſ- 
corer. | | : 
= PoPULATLIONy INHABITANTS, } The population of Scotland is gee 
9 of MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS, I nerally fixed at about a million and a 
ap- half of fouls. This calculation reſts merely upon vague conjectures, as I 
| know of no attempt that has been made to ſupport every its probability. If 
flax, we form an eſtimate upon any known principle, the inhabitants of Scotland 
par- are far more numerous. It is to he regretted that ſome public encourage · 
t all, ment has not been given to bring this matter nearer to a certainty, which 
ity. might be done by the returns of the clergy from their ſeveral pariſhes. The 
ſalu- only records at preſent that can be appealed to, are thoſe of the army ; and, 
many by the beſt information, they make the number ot ſoldiers furniſhed b 
SE Scotland in the war which began in 1755, to amount to 80, ooo men, We 
. are, however, to obſerve, that about 60,c00 of theſe were raiſed in the 
8 iſlands and Highlands, which form by far the leaſt populous part of Scot- 
of the land, Ir belongs, therefore, to political caiculation to compute whether 
7 the population of Scotland does not exceed two millions, as no country in 
. the world, excluſive of the army, ſends abroad more of its inhabitants. It 
Sa we conſult the moſt ancient and creditable hiſtories, the population of Scot. 
* land in the thirteenth century, muſt have been exceſſive, as it afforded ſo 
ching; many thouſands to fall by the ſwords of the Engliſh, without any ſenſible 
"A dcereaſe (fo far as I can find) of the inhabitants. 
gg The people of Scotland are generally raw-boned ; and a kind of characte- 
which riſtical teature, that of high cheek bones, reigns in their faces; they are 
uthern lean, but clean limbed, and can endure incredible fatigues. Their adven- 
TAY turing ſpirit was chiefly owing to their laws of ſucceſſion, which inveſted 
ies. the elder brother, as head of the family, wich the inheritance, and left but 
den a rery ſcanty portion for the other ſons. This obliged the latter to ſeck 
Ind the their fortunes abroad, though no people have more affection for their na- 
"able ts ure foil than the Scots have in general. Tt is true, this diſparity of fortune 
 plenti- among the ſons of one family prevails in England likewiſe ; but the re- 
bird, 28 ae which younger brothers have in England are numerous, compared 
heaſant 0 thoſe of a country ſo narrow, and fo little improved, either by com- 
n diſco- Merce or avriculture, as Scotland was formerly, 
hills of An intelligent reader way eaſily perceite, that the ridiculous family. 
zeauriful ps which is perhaps not yet entirely extinguiſhed in Scotland, was ow 
-redible, 15 to the tendal inſtitutions which prevailed there in all their horrors of 
tle eſpe- = here barbarity. Their family diflerences, eſpecially the Highland- | 
reckoned e them to blood and flaughter; and the death of an enemy, | f 
trade is fo. Hig effected, was always a matter of triumph. Theſe paſſions did not 1 
demand aa T breaſts of the common people only, for they were authorized and | 
1d, Some a5 by their chieitains, many of whom were men who had ſeen the | | 
are bete converſant in the courts of Europe, maſters of polite literature, : »| 
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and amiable in all the duties of civil and ſocial life. Their kings, except. 
ing ſome of them who were endued with extraordinary virtues, were con- 
ſide red in little other light than commanders of theit army in time of wer; 
for in time of peace their civil authority was ſo little felt, that ever elan, 
or family, even in the moſt civilized parts of Scotland, looked upon its own 
chieftain as the ſovereign. Theſe ideas were confirmed even by the laws, 
which gave thoſe petty. tyrants a power of life and death upon their own 
eſtates ; and they generally executed in four and twenty hours after the 
party was apprehended. The pride which thoſe chieftains had of outvying 
each other in the numbers of their followers, created perpetual animoſfities, 
which ſeldom or never ended without bloodſhed ; ſo that the common peo- 
ple, whoſe beſt qualification was a blind devotion to the will of their 
. and the aggrandizement of his name, lived in a ſtate of continual 
oſtility. | 

The late Archjbald, duke of Argyle, was the firſt chieftain we hare 
heard of, who had the patriotiſm to attempt to reform his dependent;, and 
to baniſh from them thoſe barbarous ideas. His example has been follow. 
ed by others; and there can ſcarcely be a doubt, but that a very few years 
will reconcile the Highlanders to all the milder habits of ſociety. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears that the ancient modes of living 9- 
mong the Scotch nobility and gentry, are as far from being applicable to 
the preſent time, as the torms of a Roman ſenate are to that of a popiſh 
conclare ; and no nation, perhaps, ever underwent ſo quick and ſo ſud- 
den a tranſition of manners, 

The peaſantry have their peculiarities; their ideas are confined; but no 
m__ can conform their tempers better than they do to their ſtations, 

They are taught from their infancy to bridle their paſſions, to behave ſub- 
miffively to their ſuperiors, and live within the bounds of the moſt rigid 

e Hence they fave their money and their conſtitutions, and fen 
inſtances of murder, perjury, robbery, and other atrocious vices, occur a 
preſent in Scotland, They ſeldom enter ſingly upon any daring enter- 
prize; but when they act in concert, the ſecrecy, ſagacity, and reſolution, 
with which they carry on any deſperate undertaking, is not to be parallel 
ed; and their fidelity to one another, under the ſtrongeſt temptations ariſ⸗ 
ing trom their poverty, is ſtill more extraordinary. Their mobs are mir 
naged with all the caution of conſpiracies; witneſs that which put Portev? 
to death in 1436, in open defiance of law and government, and in the midlt 
of 20,000 people; and though the agents were well known, and ſome 0! 
them tried, with a reward of cool. annexed to their conviction, yet no ef! 
dence could be found ſufficient to bring them to puniſhment. The fidelity 
of the Highlanders of both ſexes, under a ſtill greater temptation, do . 
young Pretender after his defeat at Culloden, could ſcarcely be believes, 
were it not well atteſted, | : 

They affe& a fondneſs for the memory and language of their forefathe" 
beyond, perhaps, any people in the world; but this attachment 1 {c1do 
or never carried into any thing that is indecent or diſguſtful, though yo. 
retain it abroad as well as at home. They are fond of the ancient Scot 
dithes, ſuch as the haggeſs, the ſheep's head ſinged, the fiſh in lan, _ 
chicken broth, and minced collops. Theſe diſhes, in their original LY 
ing, were ſayoury and nutritive for keen appetites ; but the modern 
piovements that have been made in the Scotch cookery have rendered t1e" 
agreeable to the moſt delicate palates. The 
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The inhabitants of thoſe parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by paſture, 
have a natural vein for poetry; and the beautiful ſimplicity of the Scotch 
tunes is reliſhed by all true judges of nature. Love is generally the ſub- 
ject, and many of the airs have been brought upon the Engliſh ſtage with 
variations, under new names, but with this diſadvantage, that, though 
rendered more conformable to the rules of muſic, they are moſtly altered 
for the worſe, being ſtript ot that original ſimplicity, which, however ir- 
regular, is their moſt eſſential characteriſtic, is fo agreeable to the ear, and 
has ſuch powers over the human breaſt. Thoſe of a more lively and 
merry ſtrain have had better fortune, being introduced into the army in 
their native dreſs, by the fites, an inſtrument for which they are remark- 
ably well {uited, It has been ridiculouſly ſuppoſed that Rizzio, the un- 
happy Italian ſecretary of Mary queen of Scots, reformed the Scotch mu- 
fic. This is a falſhood invented by his countrymen, in envy to the Scots. 
Their fineſt tunes exiſted in their church muſic, long before Rizzio's ar- 
rival; nor does it appear that Rizzio, who was chiefly employed by his 
miltreſs in foreign diſpatehes, ever compoſed an air during the ſhort time 
he lived in Scotland; but, were there no other evidences to confute this re- 
port, the original character of the muſic itſelt is ſufficient. 

The lower people in Scotland are not ſo much accuſtomed as the Engliſh 
are to clubs, dinners, and other convivial entertainments ; but when they 
partake of them, for that very reaſon they ſeem to enjoy them more com- 
pletely. One inſtitution there is, at once ſocial and charitable, and that 
is, the contributions raiſed for celebrating the weddings of people of an 
inferior rank. Thoſe feſtivities partake of the ancient Saturnalia; but 
though the company conſiſts promiſcuoully of the high and the low, the en- 
tertainment is as decent as it is jovial, Each gueſt pays according to his 
mclination or ability, but ſeldom under a ſhilling a head, for which they 
have a wedding dinner and dancing. When the parties happen to be ſer- 
rants in refpectable families, the contributions are ſo liberal that they of- 
ten eſtabliſh the young couple in the world. 

The common people of Scotland retain the ſolemn decent manner of 
their anceſtors at burials. When a relation dies in town, the pariſh bea- 
die ent round with a paſſing bell; but he ſtops at certain places, and 
with a floiy melancholy tone announces the name of the party deceaſed, 
and the time of his interment, to which he invites all his fellow-country- 
men. At the hour appointed, if the deceaſed was beloved in the place, 
vait numbers attend. The proceſſion is ſometimes preceded by the magi- 
lirates and their officers, and the deceaſed is carried in his coffin, covered 

Ja velvet pall, with chair poles, to the grave, where it is interred, with- 
dat any oration or addreſs to the people, or prayers or farther ceremony, 
than the neareſt relation thanking the company for their attendance. The 
tuncrals of the nobility and gentry are performed in much the ſame manner 
a in England, bur without any burial ſervice. The Highland funerals 
"ere generally preceded by bagpipes, which played certain dirges, called co- 
rozachs, and were accompanied by the voices of the attendants of both ſexes. 

Vaäneing is a favourite amuſement in this country, but little regard is 
Pad to art or gracefulneſs : the whole conſiſts in agility, and in keeping 
ume to their own tunes, which they do with great exactneſs. One of the 
peculiar diverſions practiſed by the gentlemen, is the Goff, which requires 
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1 equal degree of art and ſtrength: it is played by a bat and a ball; the 
«18 ſmaller and harder than a cricket ball - the bat is of a taper con- 
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with lead, and faced with horn, The diverſion itſelf reſembles that of 
the Mall, which was common in England in the middle of the laſt century, 
An expert player will ſend the ball an amazing diſtance at one ſtieke; 
each party follows his ball upon an open heath, and he who ſtrikes it in 
feweſt ſtrokes into a hole, wins the game. The divertien of Curling is 
likewiſe, I believe, peculiar to the Scots, It is performed upon ice, with 
large flat ſtones, often from twenty to two hundred pounds weight each, 
which they hurl from a common fand to a mark at a certain diſtance; and 
whoever is neareſt the mark is the victor. Theſe two may be called the 
ſtanding winter and ſummer diverfiqns in Scotland. © The natives are tx; 
eit at all the other diverſions common in England, cricket excepted, of 
Which they have no notion ; the gentlemen confidering it as too athletic 
and mechanical, | 
LANGUAGE AND DREss.] IT place theſe two articles under the ſame 
head, becauſe they had formerly an intimate relation to each other, both of 
them being evidently Celtic, The Highland plaid 1s compoſed of a wool. 
len ſtuff, ſometimes very fine, called tartan. This ſtuff conſiſts of various 
colours, forming {tripes which croſs each other at right angles ; and the 
natives value themſelves upon the judicious arrangement, or what they 
call ſets, of thoſe ſtripes and colours, which, where ſkilfully managed, 
produce a pleaſing effect to the eye. Above the ſhirt, the Highlander 
wears a waiſtcoat of the ſame compoſition with the plaid, which common- 


BP conſiſts of twelve yards in width, and which they throw over the 


ſhoulder into very near the form of a Roman toga, as repretented in an- 
cient ſtatues ; ſometimes it is faſtened round the middle with a leathern 
belt ſo that part of the plaid hangs down before and behind ke a petticoat, 
and ſupplies the want of brecches. This they call being drefled in a . 
but which the Lowlanders call a %, and 1 make no doubt is the ſame 
word with Celt. Sometimes. they wear a kind of petticoat of the ſame va- 
riegated ſtuff, buckled round the waiſt, and this they term the phie, 
which ſeems to be of Mileſian extraction. Their ſtockings are likewiſe ot 
tartan, tied below the knee with tartan garters formed into taſſels. The 
arte people wear upon their feet brogues made of untanned or undreſſed 
eather ; for their heads a blue flat cap is uſed, called a bonnet, of a 
particular woollen manufacture. From the belt of the philibeg hung ge- 
nerally their knives, and a dagger, which they called a dirk, and an iron 
iſtol, ſometimes. of fine workmanſhip, and curiouſly inlaid with ftiver. 
The introduction of the broad ſword of Andrea Ferrara, a Spaniard (which 
was always part of the Highland dreſs), ſeems to be no earlier than the 
reign of James III. who invited that excellent workman to Scotland. A 
large leathern purſe, richly adorned with ſilver, hanging before them, 
was always part of a Highland chieftain's dreis. 3 
The dreſs of the Highland women conſiſted of a petticoat and jerkin, 
with firait ſleeves, trimmed or not trimmed, according to the quality 0! 
the wearer ; over this they wore a plaid, which they either held cloſe. un- 
der cheir chins with the hand, vr faſtened with a buckle of a particular 
taſhion. On the head they wore a kerchief of fine linen of different fon“ 
he women's plaid has been but lately diſuſed in Scotland by the ladies, 
who wore it ina graceful manner, the drapery tailing towards the fect in 
large folds, A curious virtuoſo may find a ſtrong reſemblance between 
the variegated and fimbriated draperies of the ancients, and thoſe of "= 
Tuſcans (who were unqueſtionably of Celtic original), as they are 10 e 
ſeen in the monuments of amiquity. | Laos | The 
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The attachment of the Highlanders to this dreſs, rendered it a bond of 


union, which often proved dangerous to the government. Many efforts 
had been made by the legiſlature, after the rebellion in 1715, to difarm 


them, and oblige them to conform to the Low- country drefles. The diſarm- 


ing ſcheme was the moſt ſucceſsful, for when the rebellion in 1745 broke 
out, the common people had ſcarcely any other arms than thoſe which th 
took from the king's troops. Their overthrow at Culloden, rendered it 
no difficult matter for the legiſlature to force them into a total change of 
their dreſs. Its conveniency, however, for the purpoſes of the field, is fo 
great, that ſome of the Highland regiments till retain it. Even the 
common people have of late reſumed the uſe of it ; and for its lightneſs and 
freedom of the body, many of the Highland gentlemen wear it in the 
ſummer time, 

The dreſs of the higher and middle ranks of the Low Country, differ 
little or nothing from the Engliſh ; but many of the peaſantry ſtill retain. 
the bonnet, for the cheapneſs and lightneſs of the wear. The dreſs of the 
women of all ranks are much the ſame in both kingdoms, but not ſo as to 
their neatneſs, and the cleanneſs of the female ſervants. | 


I have already mentioned the language of the Highlanders, * 11 | 


towards Lochaber and Badenoch, to be radically Celtic. The Engl 

ſpoken by the Scots, notwithitanding its provigcial articulations, which are 
a frequent there as in the more ſouthern counties, is written in the ſame 
manner in both kingdoms, At preſent, the pronunciation of a Scotchman 
is gieatly improving, and with ſome does not differ from the pronunciation 


of a Londoner, more than that of a Londoner does from an inhabitant of 


Somerſetſpire, and ſome parts of Worceſterſhire. 

PUNISHMENTS. ] Theſe are pretty much the ſame in Scotland as in 
England, ouly that of beheading is performed by an inſtrument called the 
Maiden : the model of which, it is well known, was brought from Halifax 
in England to Scotland, by the regent earl Morton, and it was firit uſed 
tor the execution of himſelf, 

REL1G10x,) Ancient Scottiſh hiſtorians, with Bede, and other writers, 
generally agree that Chriſtianity was firſt taught in Scotland by ſome of 
the diſciples of St. John the apoſtle, who fled to this northern corner to 
avoid the perſecution of Domitian, the Roman emperor ; though it was 
"ot publicly profeſſed till the beginning of the third century, when a 
prince, whom Scotch hiſtorians call D-nald the Firſt, his queen, and ſe- 
reral of his nobles, were ſolemnly baptized. It was tarther confirmed by 
mgritions from South Britain, during the perſecutions of Aurelius and 


Viocleſian, when it became the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland, under the 


2 ot certain learned and pious men, named Culdees, who ſeem 
ab, rs een the firſt regular clergy in Scotland, and were governed by 
erleers or biſhops choſen by themſelves, trom among their own body, 
ind who had no pre-eminence or rank over the reſt of their brethren, 
bus, independent of the church of Rome, Chriſtianity ſeems to have 


den taught, planted, and finally confirmed in Scotland as a national 


8 5 flouriſhed in its native fimplicity, nll the arrival of Pal- 
Hens. 1 ie E by the biſhop of Rome in the fifth century, who found 
which” ©. 5374p uce the modes and ceremonies of the Romiſh church, 
Which for = Ht ailed, and Scotland became involved in that darknets 
the © many ages overipread Europe; though their dependance upon 

Pape was very flender, when compared to the blind ſubjection of many 
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The Culdees, however, long fetained their original manners, and re. 
mained a diſtinct order, notwithſtanding the oppreſſion of the Rom ich cler. 
gv, ſo late as the age of Robert Bruce, in the 14th century, when the 
diſappeared, But it is worthy of obſervation, that the oppoſition to popery 
in this iſland, though it ceaſed in Scotland upon the extinction of the 
Culdees, was in the fame age revived in England by John Wickliffe, 3 
man of parts and learning, who was the forerunner in the work of refor. 
mation, to John Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, as the latter were to Mar. 
tin Luther, and John Calvin, But though the doctrines of Wickliffe were 
nearly the ſame with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the 16th cen- 
tury, and the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, aflairs were nor 

et fully ripe for this great revolution; and the finiſhing blow to popery 
in England was reſerved to the age of Henry VIII. 

Soon after that important event took place in England, when learning, 
arts, and ſciences began to revive in Europe, the abfurdities of the church 
of Rome, as well as the protligate lives of her clergy, did not eſcape the 
notice of a free and enquiring people, but gave rite to the Reformation in 
Scotland, It began in the reign of James V. made great progreſs under 
that of his daughter Mary, and was at length completed through the 
preaching of John Knox, who had adopted the doctrines of Calvin, and 
in a degree was the apoſtle of Scotland. It was natural for his brethren to 
imagine, that upon the abolition of the Roman Catholic religion, they 
were to ſucceed to the revenues of that clergy. The great nability who 
had parcelled out thoſe pofleſhons for themiclves, did not at firſt diſcou- 
rage this notion; but no ſooner had Knox ſucceeded in his defigns, which, 
through the fury of the mob, deſtroyed ſome of the fineſt cccleſiaſtical 
buildings in the world, than the parliament, or rather the nobil:tv, mo- 
nopolized all the church living-, and moſt ſcandalouſly left the reformed 
clergy to live almoſt in a ſtate of beggary ; nor could all their efforts pro- 
duce any great ſtruggle or alteration in their favour, 

The nobility and great landholders left the doctrine and diſcipline of 
the church to be modelled by the preachers, and they were confi med by 
parliament. Succeeding times rendered the preſbyterlan clergy of rall 
CE to the ſtate; and their revenues have been ſo much mented, 
that though no ſtipend there exceeds i5ol. a year, few fall ſhort of bol. 
and none of gol, If the preſent expenſire mode ot living continues in 
Scotland, the eſtabliſhed clergy will have many unanſwerable reaſons to 
urge tor the increaſe of their revenues. 

The bounds of this work do not admit of entering at large upon the 
doctrinal and ogconomical part of the church of Scotland. It is ſufficient 
to ſay, that its firſt principle is a parity of eccleſiaſtical authority among all 
its preſbyters ; that it agrees in irs cenſures with the retormed churches 
abroad in the chief heads of oppoſition to popery ; but that it is modelled 
232 after the Calviniſtical plan eſtabliſhed at Geneva, This clt#» 

bliſhment, at various periods, proved ſo tyranhical over the laity, by hav- 
ing the power of the greater and leſſer excommunication, which were it- 
tended by a forfeiture of eſtate, and ſometimes life, that the kirk ſeſſions, 
and other bodies, have been abridged of all their dangerous powers over 
the laity, who are extremely jealous of their being revived. It is faid, 
that even that relic of popery, the obliging fornicators of both ſexes 10 lit 
upon what they call a repenting-ſtool, in the church, and in full view ® 
the congregation, begins to wear out; it having been found, that the 


Scotch women, on account of that peoance, were che greateft infantici 
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zn the world. In ſhort, the power of the Scotch clergy is at preſent very 
moderate, or at leaſt very moderacely exerciſed ; nor are they accountable 
for the extravagancies of their predeceſſors. They have been, ever fince 
the Revolution, firm adherents to civil liberty, and the houſe of Hanover ; 
and cted with remarkable intrepidity during the rebellion in 1745. They 
dreſs without clerical robes ; but ſome of them appear in the pulpit in 

owns, after the Geneva form, and bands. They mak no uſe of fer 
n in worſhip, but are not prohibited that of the Lord's Prayer. The 
rents of the biſhops, fince the aboiition of epiſcopacy, are paid to the king, 
who commonly appropriates them to pious purpoſes, A thouſand ba. 
a year is always fent by his majeſty for the vie of the proteſtant {chools 
erccted by act of parliament in North-Britain, and the Weſtern Ifles ; and 
the Scotch clergy, of late, have planned out funds {or the ſupport of their 
widows and orphans. The number of pariſhes in Scotland are eight hun- 
dred and ninety, whereof thirty-one are collegiate churches, that is, where 
the cure is ſerved by more than one miniſter. | f 

The higheſt eceleſiaſtical authority in Scotland is the general aſſembly, 
which we may call the eceleſiaſtical parliament of S-otland, It confiſts of 
commithoners, ſome of which are laymen, under the title of ruling elders, 
trom preſbyteries, royal burghs, and univeriitiee. A pretbytery, conſiſt- 
ing of under twelve miniſters, ſends two miniſters and one ruling elder; if 
it contains between twelve and eighteen minitters, it ſends three, and one 
ruling elder ; if it contains between eighteen and twenty-four miniſters, it 
{ends four miniſters and two ruling elders : but'1t the preſbytery has twen- 
ty-ſour miviſters, it ſends five miniſters and two, ruling elders. Ever 
royal burgh ſends one ruling elder, and Edinburgh two; whoſe election 
mult be :tte\ted by the reſpective kirk-ſefſions of their own burghs, Every 
unirerlity ends one commiſſioner, uſually a miniſter of their own body, 
The commiſfioners are choſen yearly, fix weeks hetore the meeting of the 
allembly, The ruling elders are often of the firſt quality of the country. 

The king pretdes by his commiſhoner (who is aiwais a nobleman) in 
this aſſembly, which meets once a year : but he his no voice in their deli- 
berations, The order of their proceedings is regular, though the num— 
ber of members often creates a c-ntufion ; which the moderator, who is 
choſeu by them to be as it were ſpcaker of the houſe, has not ſufhcient au- 
thority to prevent. Appeals are brought from all the other eccleſia ical 
courts in Scotland to the general afſembly ; and no appeal lies from its 
determinations in religious matters. 

Provincial ſynods are next in authority to the general aſſembly. They 
are compoſed of a number of the adjacent pretbyteries, over whom the 
have a power: and there are füteen of them in Scotland; but their acts 
are reverhible by the general aflembly, 

Subordinate to the ſynods, are preſbyteries, ſixty- vine of which are in 
Scotland, cach confiſting of a number of contizuous pariſhes, The mini- 
ſters of thele pariſhes, with one ruling elder, choſen half-yearly out of 
every ſeſſion, compoſes a pre ſbytery. Theſe preſby teries meet in the head 
town of that divition ; but have no juriſdiction beyond their own bounds, 
though within theſe they hive cogniſance of all ccclefiattical cauſes and 
Matters, A chiet part of their buſineſs is the ordination of candidates for 
wings, in which they are regular ang ſolemn, The patron of a living is 

bund to nominate or preſent in ſix months after a vacancy, otherwiſe the 
e place jure di voluto; but that privilege does not hold in 
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A kirk. ſeſſion is the loweſt eccleſiaſtical judicatory in Scotland, and ite 
authority does not extend beyond its own pariſh, The members conſiſt ot 
the miniſter, elders, and deacons. The deacons are laymen, and act 
pretty much as churchwardens do in England, by having the ſuperinten- 
dency of the poor, and taking care of other parochial affairs. The elder 
or, as he is called, the ruling elder, is a place of great parochial truſt, ang 
he is generally a lay perſon of quality or intereſt in the pariſh, They are 
ſuppoſed to act in a kind of co-ordinancy with the miniſter, and to be af. 
fiſting to him in many of his clerical duties, particularly in catechiſing, 
vifiring the fick, and at the communzon-table, 

The office of miniſters, or preaching preſbyters, includes the offices of 
deacons and ruling elders ; they alone can. preach, adminiſter the ſacra- 
meats, catechife, pronounce church cenſures, ordain deacons and ruling. 
elders, aſſiſt ar the impoſm ion of hands upon other miniſters, and moderate 
or prefide in all eccleſiaſtical judicatories. 

It has already been obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland is 
prefoyterian ; that it was formerly of a rigid nature, and partook of all che 
auſte titics of Calviniſm, and of too much ot the intolerance of popery ; 
but at preſent it is mild and gentle, and the ſermons and other theological 
writings of many of the modern Scotch divines, are equally diſtinguiſhed 
by good ſenſe and moderation. It is to be wifhed, however, that this mo- 
deration was not too often interrupted by the fanaticiſm not only of lay ſe- 
ceders, but of regular miniſters. Theſe are induſtrious to fix upon the 
abſurdities of former divincs and viſionaries, and eccleſiaſtical ordinances 
and diſcipline, which were ſuppoſed to be incompatible with the nature of 
government. A vaſt number ot theſe ſeceding congregations are to be 
found in the Lowlands. 'Fhey maintain their own preachers, ; though 
ſcarcely any two congregations agrec either in principle or practice with 
each other. We do not, however, find that they fly in the face of the ci- 
vil power, or at lean the jnitances are rare and inconſiderable: and per- 
hops many of theſe /ecrfions are lawtul, or to be juſtified, en account of 
the great abuſes of patronages, by which many pariſhes have unworthy or 
incapable miniſters impoſed upon them, as is the cafe in many places in 
England. | 
A different ſet of diſſenters in Scotland conſiſts of the epiſcopalians, a 
few quakers, many papiits, and other ſectaries, who are denominated from 
their preachers. Epiſcopacy, from the time of the Reſtoration in 1660, 
to that of the Revolution in 1688, was the eftabliſhed church of Scot— 
Jang; and would problably have continued ſo, had not the biſhops, who 
were in general very weak men, and creatures of the duke of York, at- 
rerwards James VII. and II. refuſed to recogniſe king William's title. 
"The partitans of that unhappyprinee retained the epiſcopal religion; and 
wing William's government was rendered ſo unpopular in Scotland, that 
in queen Anne's time, the epiſcopalians were more numerous in ſome 
parts than the prefoyterians ; and their meetings which they held under 
tlie Act of Toleration, as well attended. A Scutch epiſcopal an thus be- 
coming another name for 2 Jacobite, thy received ſome checks after the 
rebellion in 17115; but they recovered themſelves io well, that at the 
breaking out of the revelliun in 1745, they became again numerous, aitel 
which the government found meavs to invalidare the acts of their clerical 
order. Their meetings however, ſtill ſubſift, but thinly. In the mean 
while, the decline of the nonjurors is far from having tuppreſitd W 
pacy in Scotland; the fnoh biſhops ſuppiy chem with clergy 9U "og 
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Scentc!: heaters of that perſuaſion as have places under the government. 


. and though a violent oppoſition was lately raiſed againſt them, fearing their | 
e liberties were about to be enlarged, they appear to be as quiet and in- ö 
s offenſive as proteſtant ſubjects, | 
* Scotland, during the time of epiſcopacy, contained two archbiſhop- 
nes, St. Andrews and Glaſgow; and twelve biſhopricks, Edinburgh, 
o Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Brechin, Dumblain, Roſs, Caithneſs, Oik- 
P ney, Galloway, Argyle, and the Iſles. | 
A EARNING, AND LEARNED MEN.] For this article we may refer to 
te the literary hiſtory of Europe for 1400 years paſt. The weſtern parts and 
iſles of Scotland produced St. Patrick, the celebrated apoſtle of Ireland; 
is and many others fince, whoſe bare names would make a long article, The 
* writings of Adamnarus, and other authors, whd lived before, and at the 


tine of the Norman invaſion, which are come to our hands, are ſpeci- 
mens of their learning. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, moſt un- 
queſtionably held a correſpondence by letters with the kings of Scotland, 
with whom he formed a famous league; and employed Scotchmen in 
planning, ſettling, and ruling his favourite univerſities, and other ſemi- 
naries of learning, in France, Italy, and Germany. It is an undoubted 
truth, though a ſeeming paradoxical fact, that Barbour, a Scotch poet, 
philoſopher, and hiſtorian, though prior in time to Chaucer, having flou- 
riſked in the year 1368, wrote, according to the modern ideas, as pure 
Engliſh as that bard, and his verſification is perhaps more harmonious. 

The deſtruction of the Scotch monuments of learning and antiquity have 
rendered their early annals lame, and often fabulous; but the Latin 
ive of Buchanan's hiſtory is to this day the moſt clafſical of all modern 
productions. The letters of the Scotch kings to the neighbouring princes, 
ar? incomparably the fineſt compoſitions of the times in which they were 
wruten, and are free from the barbariſms of thoſe ſent them in anſwer. 

This has been conſidered as a proof, that claſſical learning was more cul- 
tvated at the court of Scotland than at any other in Europe. 

Tue diſcovery of the logarithms, a diſcovery, which in point of inge- 
zulty and utility, may vie with any that has been made in modern times, 
is the indiſputable right of Napier of Merchiftone. And fince his time, 
the mathematical ſciences have been cultivated in Scotland with great ſuc- 
bels. Keil, in his phylico-mathematical works, to the clearneſs of his 
reatoning, has added the colouring of a poet, Which is the more remark- 
able, not only as the ſubject is hietle ſuſceptible of ornament, but as he 
rote in an ancient language. Of all writers on aſtronomy, Gregory is 
allowed to be one of the moſt perfect and elegant. Maclaurip, the com- 

Pamon and the friend of fir Iſaac Newton, was endowed with all that 
precttion and force of mind, which rendered him peculiarly fitted for 

"inging down the ideas of that great man to the level of ordinary appre- 

enhons, and for diffuſing that light through the world, which Newton 
a6 confined within the ſphere of the learned. His Treatiſe on Fluxions 

p anten by the beſt judges in Europe, as the cleareſt account of the 
ee rags and ſubtile ſpeculations on winch the human mind ever 
ar f Tielt with ſucceſs. While Maclaurin purſued this new career, a 
seomctkielan no leſs famous diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſure, but almoſt 
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deſerted tract of antiquity. This was the late Dr. Simſon, ſo well known 
over Europe, for his illuſtration of the ancient geometry, His Elements 
of Euclid, and above all his Conic Sections, are ſufficient, of them. 
ſelves, to eitabliſh the ſcientific reputation of his native country. 

This, however, does not reſt on the character of a few mathematicians 
and aſtronomers. The fine arts have been called fitters to denote their 
affinity, There is the ſame conection between the ſciences, particular! 

thoſe which depend on obſervation. Mathematics and pliylics, properl; 
ſo called, were in Scotland accompanied by the other branches of ftudy 
to which they are allied. In medicine particularly, the names of Pi. 
cairn, Arbuthnot, Monro, Smellie, and Whytt, hold a diſtinguiſhed 

lace. \ * 

Nor have the Scots been unſucceſsful in cultivating the Belles Lettres. 
Foreigners who inhabit warmer climates, and conceive the northern na— 
tions incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aſtoniſhed at the Poetic ge- 
nius and delicate ſenſ:bility of Thomſon. ” 

But of all literary puriuns, that of rendering mankind more virtuous 
and happy, which is the proper object of what is called :0rals, ought to be 
regarded with peculiar honour and reſpect. The philofophy of Dr. Hu- 


chefon, not to mention other works more ſubtile and elegant, but leſs con- 


vinciny and leſs inſtructive, deſerves to be read by all who would know 
their duty, or who would wiſh to practiſe it. Next to Locke's Eifay on 
the Human Underttanding, it is perhaps the belt diſſection of the human 


mind, that hath appeared in modern times; and it is likewiſe the moſt 


uſeful ſupplement to that eſſay. 

It would be endleſs to mention all the individuals, who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the various branches of literature; particularly as 
thoſe who are alive (fome of them in high eſteem for hiſtorical compo- 
fition) diſpute the palm of merit with the dead, and cover their country 
with laurels, which neither envy can blaſt, nor time can deſtroy. 

Univess.T1iEs,] The univerlities of Scotland are four, viz. St. An- 


| frews*, founded in 1411, = Glaſgow 4, 1454»—Aberdeen {, 1477,— 


And Edinburgh {, 1582. 


C. Tits. 


— — 


* St. Andrews has a Chancellor, two Principals, and eleven Profeſſors in 


Greek. Moral Philoſophy, Church Hiſtory, 
Humanity, Natura! Philoſophy, Divinity, 
Hebrew, Mathematics, Medicine. 
Logic, Civil Hiſtory, 


+ Glaſgow has a Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, Principal, and fourteen Pre. 
fefiors in 


Greek, | Moral Philolophy. Divinity, 

Humanity, Natural Philolophy, Civil and Scotch Law, 
Hebrew, Mathematics, Medicine, 

Oriental Languages, Practical Aſtronomy, Anatomy. 

Logic, Hiitory, 


$ Aberdeen has properly two colleges viz. King's College, acd Mariſchal College, 
| King's College has a Chancellor, Rector Principal, and ſeven Prolc hors in 
Greek, Philoſophy, Civil Law, 

Humanity, Divinity, Medicine. 

Oriental Languaces, ; 
Mariſchal college has a Chancellor, Rector, Pri: cipal, and ſeven Profeſſors in 
Greek, Natural Philoſophy Divinity, 
Oriental Languages, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Moral Philolophy and Logic, | 
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CiTits, TOWNS, AND OTHER EDIFICES Edinburgh, the capital 
PURIIC AND PRIVATE. of Scotland, naturally takes 
the lead in this diviſion, which the bounds of our work oblige us to con- 
tract, This caſtle, before the uſe of artillery, was deemed to be impreg- 
nable by force. It was probably built by the Saxon king Edwin, whoſe 
territories reached to the Frith of Forth, and who gave his name to Edin- 
burgh, as it certainly did not fall into the hands of the Scots, till the 
reign of Indulphus, who lived in the year 953. The town was built tor 
the benefit of protection from the caſtle, and a more 1aconventent ſitu- 
ation for a capital can ſcarcely be conceived : the high-ſtreer, which is on 
the ridge of a hill lying eaſt and weſt ; and the lanes running down its 
fides, north and fouth. In former times the town was ſurrounded by 
water, excepting towards the eaſt ; ſo that when the F rench landed in 
Scotland, during the regency of Mary of Guiſe, they gave it the name 
of Liſlebourg. This ſituation ſuggeſted the idea of building very lofry 
houſes divided into ſtories, each of which contains a ſuite of rooms, ge- 
ne rally large and commodious for the uſe of a family; ſo that the high- 
firect of Edinburgh, which is chiefly of hewn ſtone, broad, and well 
paved, makes a moſt auguſt appearance, eſpecially as it riſes a full mile in 
a direct line, and gradual aſcent from the palace of Holyrocd-houſe on 
the caſt, and is terminated on the welt by the rude majeſty of its caſtle, 
built upon a lofty rock, inacceſſible on all fides, except where it joins to 
the city, The caſtle not only overlooks the city, its environs, gardens, 
the new town, and a fine rich neighbouring country, but commands a 
moſt extenſive proſpect of the river Forth, the ſhipping, the oppoſite coaſt 
of Fife, and even ſome hills at the diſtance of 40 or 50 miles, which 
border upon the Highlands, This crowded population, however, was ſo 
ſhockingly inconvenient, that the Engliſh, who ſeldom went farther into 
the country, returned with the deepeſt impreſſions of Scotch naſtineſs, 
which became proverbial. The-caſtle has ſome good apartments, a toler- 
able train of artillery, and has not only a large magazine of arms and 
ammunition, but contains the regalia, which were depoſited here under 
the moſt folemn legal inſtruments of their never being removed from 
thence, All that is known at preſent of thoſe regalia, 1s contained in the 
inſtrument which was taken at the time of their being depoſited, where 
they are fully deſcribed. 

Facing the caſtle, as I have already obſerved, at a mile's diſtance, ſtands 
the abbey, or rather palace, of Holy rood-houſe. The inner quadrangle 
of this palace, begun by James V. and finiſhed by Charles I. is of mag- 
nificent modern architecture, buiit according to the plan, and under the 
direction of Sir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman of family, and one 
of the greateſt architects of that age. Round the quadrangle runs an ar- 
cade, adorned with pilaſters: and the inſide contains magnificent apart- 
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ments for the duke of Hamilton, who is hereditary keeper of the Palace 
and for other noblemen. Its long gallery contains figures, ſome of which 
are from portraits, but all of them painted by modern hands, of the kings 
of Scotland down to the time of the Revolution. James VII. when duke 
of Vork, intended to have made great improvements about this palace; 
for at preſent nothing can be more uncomtortable than its ſituation, at the 
bottom of bleak unimproved crags and mountains, with ſcarcely a ſingle 
tree in its neighbourhood, The chapel belonging to the palace, as it ſtood 
when repaired and ornamented by that prince, is thought to have been x 
molt elegant piece of Gothic architecture. It had a very lofty roof, and two 
rooms of ſtone galleries, ſupported by curious pillars. It was the conventyal 
church of the old abbey. Its inſide was demoliſhed and rifled of all its 
rich ornaments, by the fury of the mod at the Revolution, which even 
broke into the repoſitorics of the dead, and diſcovered a vault, till that 
time unknown, which contained the bodies of James V. his firſt queen, 
and Henry Darnley. The walls and roof of this ancient chapel gare 
way and fell down on the 2d and 3d of December, 1768, occaſioned by 
the enormous weight of a new ſtone roof, laid over it ſome years ago, 
which the walls were unable to ſupport. 

be hoſpital, founded by George Herriot, goldſmith to James VI. com- 
monly called Herriot's Work, ſtands to che ſouth-weſt of the caſtle, in a no- 
ble ſituation. It is the fineſt and moſt regular ſpecimen which Inigo Jones 
(who went to Scotland as architect to queen Anne, wife of king james 
VI.) has left us of his Gothic manner, and far exceeding any thing of 
that kind to be ſeen in England. One Balcanquhille, a divine, whom 
Herriot left his executor, is ſaid to have prevailed upon Jones to admit 
ſome barbarous devices into the building, particularly the windows, and 
to have inſiſted that the ornaments of each ſhould be ſomewhat different 
from thoſe of the others. It is, notwithſtanding, upon the whole, a de- 
lightful fabric, and adorned wich gardens, not inelegantly laid out. It 
was built for the maintenance and eduation of poor children belonging to 
the citizens and tradeſmen of Edinburgh, and 1s under the direction ot 
the.city magiſtrates. 

Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh, before the Revolution, 
was the college, which claims the privileges of an univerſity, founded by 
king James VI. and by him put under the direction of the magiſtratez, 
who have the pewer of chancellor and vice- chancellor. Little can be ſaid 
ot its buildings, which were calculated for the ſober literary manners ot 
thoſe days; they are, however, improveable, and may be rendered ele- 
gant. What is of far more importance, it is ſupplied with excellent pro- 
feſſors in the ſeveral branches of learning; and its ſchools tor every part 
of the medical art are reckoned equal to any in Europe. This college 18 
ee with a library, founded by one Clement Little, which is ſaid to 

ave been of late greatly augmented; and a muſeum belonging to it was 
given by Sir Andrew Balfour, a phyſician. t contains ſeveral natural, and 
ſome literary curioſities, which one would little expect to find at Edinburgh, 

The Parhament-Square, 'or, as it 1s there called, Cloſe, was formerly 


the moſt ornamental part of this city; it is formed into a very noble qua- 


drangle, part of which conſiſts of. lofty buildings; and in the middle is 
a fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. The room built by Charles I. for 
the parlament-houſe, though not ſo large, is better proportioned than 
Weſtminſter-hall ; and. its roof, though executed in the ſame manner, has 


been by good judges held to be ſuperior, It is now converted into a ove 
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of law, where a ſingle judge, called the lord ordinary, preſides by rota- 
tion; in a room near it, ſit the other judges; and adjoining are the pub- 
lic offices of the law, exchequer, chancery, ſhrievalty, and magiſtracy of 
Edinburgh; and the valuable library of the lawyers. This equals any 
thing of the like kind to be found in England, or perhaps in any part of 
Europe, and was at firſt entirely founded and furniſhed by lawyers. The 
number of printed books it contains is amazing; and the collection has 
deen made with exquiſite taſte and judgment. It contains likewiſe the mon 


valuable manuſcript remains of the Scotch hiſtory, chartularies and other 


papers of antiquity, with a ſeries of medals. Adjoining to the library, 
is the room where the public records are kept; but both it, and thar 


which contains the library, though lofty in the roof, are miſerably dark 
and diſmal. It is ſaid that preparations are now carrying on, for lodg- 
ing both the books and the papers in rooms far better ſuited to their im- 
portance and value. 3 : 

The High Church of Edinburgh, called that of St. Giles, is now divided 
into four churches, and a room where the general aſſembly fits. It is a large 
Gothic building, and its ſteeple is ſurmounted by arches formed into an 
imperial crown, which has a good effect to the eye. The churches, and 
other edifices of the city, erected before the Union, contain little but 
what is common to ſuch buildings ; but the excellent pavement of the 
city, which was begun two centuries ago by one Merlin, a Frenchman, 
deſerves particular attention. | | 

'The modern edifices in and near Edinburgh, ſuch as the Exchange, 
public offices, its hoſpitals, bridges, and the like, demonſtrate rhe vai 
improvement of the taſte of the Scots in their public works. Parallel to 
the city of Edinburgh, on the north, the nobility, gentry, and others, 
have begun to build a new town, upon a plan which does honour to the 
preſent age, The ſtreets and ſquares are laid out with the utmoſt regu- 
larity, and the houſes are to be built of ſtone, in an elegant taſte, wath 
all the conveniencies that render thoſe of England ſo delighttul and com- 
modious, The fronts of ſome are ſuperbly tinithed in all the beauties af 
rehite&ure, diſplaying at the ſame time the judgment ot the builder, and 
the public ſpirit of the proprietor, | 

Between the old and the new town, lies a narrow bottom or vale, which, 
agreeably to the orivinal plan, was to have been formed into a theet of 
water, bordered by a terrace walk, and the aſcent towards the new town 


covered with pleature gardens, ſhrubberies, &c. But this elegant deſign 


tell to nothing, through the narrow ideas of the magiſtrates, who, finding 
greater benefits by letting the ground to inferior tradeſmen upon build— 
ing leaſes; this ſpot, formed by nature as an agreeable opening to a 
crowded city, became a nuiſance to thoſe gentlemen who had been fo li- 
eral in ornamenting the buildings upon the ſummit. A deciſion of the 
Houſe of Lords (in which a certain great luminary of the law, equally 
Giltingaiſhed tor his taſte and good ſenſe, heartily concurred) put a ſtop 
to theſe mean erections. At the weſt, or upper end of this vale, the 
caſtle, a ſolid rock. not leſs than twenty tories high, looks down with au- 
al magnificence. The eaſtern extremity is bounded by a ſtriking object 
ot art, a lofty bridge, the middle arch being ninety feet high, which 
Joins the new buildings to the city, and readers the deſcent on each fide 
veg re being no water in this place) more commodious for car- 
bes. Lam the more particular in deſcribing this place, that the reader 
may torin ſore idea of its plzaſant ſuuation, ſtaudiog on an eminence, 

with 
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with a gentle declivity on each fide, in the heart of a rich country; the 
view ſouthward, that of a romantic city, its more romantic calle, and 
diſtant hills riſing to an amazing height; while the proſpe*t northward 
gives full ſcope to the eye, pleaſes the imagination, and fills the mind 
with ſuch ideas as the works of nature alone can inſpire. One agreeable 
proſpect, however, is ſtil] wanting, a handſome clean inn, or tavern, with 
a genteel coftee-room towards that fide which overlooks the Forth ; and 
which might eaſily be accomp/ithed by ſubſeription, and from the great 
reſort of travellers could not fail to bring a profitable return, 

Edinburgh may be confidered, notwithſtanding. its caſtle, and an open 
wall which encloſes it on the fouth fide of a very modern fabric, but in 
the Roman manner, as an open town; fo that in fact it would have been 
impracticable for its inhabitants to have defended it againſt the rebels, 
who took poſſeſſion of it in 1245. A certain claſs of readers would per- 
haps think it unpardonable, ſhould T omit mentioning that Edinburgh 
contains à playhouſe, which has now the ſanCtion of an act of parliament ; 
and that concerts, aflemvlies, balls, muſic- meetings, and other polite 
amuſements, are as frequent and brilliant here, as in any part of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions, London and Bath excepted. 

Edinburgh 1s governed by a lord provoſt, tour bailies, a dean of guild, 
and a treaſurer, annually choſen tro n the common-council. Every com- 
pany, or incorporated trade, chooſes its own deacon, and here are 14; 
namely, ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, furriers, hammer. men, wright; 
or carpenters, maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, wRarers, 
fullers, and bonnet-makers, The lord provoſt is colonel of the town- 
guard, a military inſtitution to be found in no part of his majeſty's do- 
minions, but at Edinburgh; they ſerve for the city watch, and patrole 
the ſtreets, are uſetul in ſuppreſſing ſmall commotions, and attend the ex- 
ecution of ſentences upm delinquents, Tacy are divided into three com- 
panies, and wear an uniform; they are immediately commanded by taree 
officers, under the name of captains, Beſides this guard, Edinburgh 
raiſes 16 companies of trained bands, which ſerve as militia. The reve- 
nues of the city conliſt chiefly of that tax which is now commen in molt 
of the bodies corporate of Scotland, of two Scotch pennies, amounting 
in the whole to two-thirds of a farthing, laid upon every Scotch pint of 
ale (containing two Engliſh quarts) confumed within the precincts of the 
city. This is a moſt judicious impoſt, as it renders the pooreſt people in- 
ſeatible of the burden. Its product, however, has been ſufficient to di- 


fray the expence of ſupplying the citv with excellent water, brought in 


leaden pipes at the diſtance of four miles; of erecting reſervoirs, enlarg- 
ing the harbour of Leith, and completing ucher public works, of great 
expence and utility, | | 

Leith, though near two miles diſtant, may be properly called the har- 
bour of Edinburgh, being under the ſame juriſdiction. It contains no. 
thing remarkable, but the remains of two citadels (if _y are not the 
ſame), which were fortified and bravely defended by the rench, under 
Mary of Guiſe, againſt the Engliſh, and afterwards repaired by Crom- 
well, The neighbourhood of Edinburgh is adorned with 'noble feats, 
which are daily increaſing ; ſome of them yield to few in England; but 
they are too numerous to be particularized here. I cannot however acid 
mentioning the earl of Abercorn's a ſhort way from the city, the duke « 
Buccleugh's houſe at Dalkeith, that of the marquis of Lothian at New- 


bottle, and Hopton-houle, fo called from the carl its owner. About _ 
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miles from Edinburgh is Roſlin, noted for a ſtately Gethie chapel, count 


ed one of the moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip in Europe; founde ff 


in the year 1440 by William St, Clair, prince of Orkney, and duke of 
Oldeuburgh. . 2 

Glaſgow, in the ſhire of Lanerk, ſituated on a gentle deelivity ſloping 
towards the river Clyde, 44 miles weſt of Edinburgh, is, for population, 
commerce, and riches, the ſecond city of Scotland, and, conſidering its 
ſize, the firſt in Great Brirain, and perhaps in Europe, as to elegance, 
regularity, and the beautiful materials of its buildings. The ſtreets croſs 
each other at right angles, and are broad, ſtraight, well paved, and con- 
ſequently clean. The houſes make a grand appearance, and are in ge- 
neral four or five ſtories high, and many of them, towards the centre 
of the city, are ſupported by arcades; which form piazzas, and give the 


whole an air of magnificence. Some of the modern built churches are in 


the finelt ſtyle of architecture; and the cathedral is a ſtupendous Gothic 
building, hardly to be paralleied in that kind of architecture. It contains 
three churches, one of which ſtands above another, and 1s furnithed with 
a very fine ſpire ſpringing from a tower; the whole being reckoned a 
maſterly and matchleſs tabric. It was dedicated to St. Mungo, or Ken- 
tigern, who was biſhop of Glaſgow in the 6th century. U he cathedral 
is upwards of 600 years old, and was preſerved from the fury of the rigid 
Retormers by the reſolution of the citizens. The rown-houſe is a lofty 
building, and has very noble apartments for the magiſtrates. The uni- 
verſity is eſteemed the molt ſpacious and beſt built of any in Scotland, and 
is at preſent in a thriving ſtate, In this city are ſeveral well-endowed hoſ- 
pitals ; and it is particularly well ſupplied with large and convenient inns, 
proper for the accommodation of ſtrangers of any rank. They have lately 
built a handſome bridge acroſs the river Clyde; but our bounds do not 
allow us to par- icularize that, and the other public-ſpiritcd undertakings 
oi this City carrying on by the inhabitants, who do honour to the bene- 
hrs ariſing from their vait commerce, both foreign and internal; which 
they carry on with amazing ſucceſs, In Glaſgow are ſeven churches, and 


eight or ten meeting-houſes for ſectaries of various denominations, The 


amber of its inhabitants have been eſtimated at 50, ooo. 

Aberdeen bids fair to be the third town in Scotland for improvement 
and population. It is the capital of a ſhire, to which it gives its name, 
2nd contains two towns, New and Old Aberdeen. The former is the 
lnre-town, and evidently built for the purpoſe of commerce, It is a large 


well built city, and has a good quay, or ride-harbour : in it are three 


churches, aud ſeveral epiſcopal meeting-houſes, a conſiderable degree of 
toreipn commerce and much ſhipping, a well frequented univerfhty, and 
above 12,000 inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, near a mile diſtant, though 
almoſt joined to the New, by means of a long village, has no depend- 
ence on the other; it is a moderately large market- town, but has no havens 
lu each of theſe two places there is a well-endowed college, both together 
eing termed the univerſity of Aberdeen, although quite independent of 
By other, Perth, the capital rown of Perthſhire, lying on the river 
1 wow to Norway and the Baltic: it is finely ſituated, has an improv= 
bag manufactory, and lies in the neighbourhood of one of the moſt 
he 1 in Great Britain, called the Carſe of Gowry., Dundee, by 
*% 6 mw r ene contains about 10,000 inhabitants : it lies near 
"Hanes > the ver Tay; it is a town of conſiderable trade, export · 

a linen, grain, herrings, ns peltry, to ſundry foreign parts N 

An 
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and has three churches. Montroſe, Aberbrothick, and Brechin, lie in 
the ſame county of Angus: the firſt has a great and flouriſhing forcign 
trade, and the manufactures of the other two are upon the thriving hang, 
It may be neceſſary again to put the reader in mind, that I write with 
reat uncertainty with regard to Scotland, on account of its improving 
2 I have rather under than over- rated the number of inhabitants in 


the towns I have mentioned. Edinburgh certainly contains more than 
6c,0c0 ſouls, which is the common computation, ta which | all along cor. 
form myſelf : but the influx of people, and the increaſe of matrimouy in 
proportion to that of property, muſt create great alterations for the bet- 
ter, and few for the worſe, becauſe the inhabitants who are diſpoſed to 
induſtry may always find employment. This uncertainty is the reaſon 
why I omit a particular deſcription of Dumfries, Air, Grenock, Paiſler, 
Sterling, and about 50 other burghs and towns of very conſiderable trade 
in Scotland, But great allowances are to be made on the other hand, for 
the large emigrations of many to England, America, the Welt and Eat 
Indies, for new ſettlements. : 

The ancient Scots valued themfelves upon truſting to their own valour, 
and not to fortifications, for the detence of their country. This was a 
maxim more heroical perhaps than prudent, as they have often experi- 
enced : and, indeed, at this day, their forts would make but a ſorry f- 
gure, if regularly attacked. The caſtles of Edinburgh, Sterling, and 
Dumbarton, formerly thought places of great ftrengrh, could not hold 
out 48 hours, it beſieged by 6cao regular troops, with yroper artillery, 
Fort William, which hes in the Weit Highlands, is ſufficient to bridle 
the inhabitants of that neighbourhood ; as are Fort George, and Fort Au- 
guſtus, in the north and north-weſt : but none of them can be conſidered 
as defences againſt a foreign enemy. \ | 

I ſhall not pretend to enter upon a deſcription of the noble edifices that, 
within the courſe of this and the laſt century, have been erected by private 
perſons in Scotland, becauſe they are to numerous, that to particularize 
them exceeds the bounds of my plan. It is ſufficient to ſay, that many ot 
them are equal to ſome of the moſt ſuperb buildings in England and fo- 
reign countries, and the reader's ſurprize at this will ceaſe, when he 131n- 
formed that the genius of no people in the world is more devoted to archi- 
tecture than that ot the nobility and gentry in Scotland; and that there 
no country in Europe, on account of the cheapneſs of materials, where l 
can be gratified ut ſo moderate an expence. This may likewiſe account for 
the ſtupendous Gothic cathedrals, and other religious edifices which an- 
ciently abounded in Scotland; but at the time of the Rerormation they 
were moſtly demolithed, by a furious and tumultuous mob, who, in thelt 
practices, received too much countenance from the reforming clergy, &&. 
aſperated at the long and ſore ſufterings they had endured from the pop 
party. | | 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The Roman, and other ant 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. c uities, found in Scotland, habe 

of themſelves furniſhed matter for large volumes. The ſtations of the Ro- 
man legions, their caſtella, their pretentures or walls reaching acroſs (ht 
iſland, have been traced with great preciſion by antiquaries aud r 
ſo that, without ſome freſh diſcoveries, an account of them could aftor 
no iuſtruction to the learned, and but little amuſement to the ignorant! 
becauſe at preſent they can be diſcovered only by critical eyes. dome 
mention of the chief, however, may be proper. The courſc of the 
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man wall (or as it is called by the country people, Graham's Dy de, from 
a tradition that a Scottiſh warrior ot that name tirſt broke over it) between 
the Clyde and Forth, which Was fhrit marked out by Agricola, and vom- 
pleted by Antoninus Pius, is ſtill e1{cernible, as are ſeveral Roman camps 
in the neighbourhood *, Agricola's camp, at the bottom of the Grampian 
kills, is a ſtriking remain of Roman antiquity. It is ſituated at Ardoch, 
in Perth hire, and is generally thought to have been the camp occupied by 
Agricola, before he tought the bloody battle, ſo well recorded by Tacitus, 


with the Caledonian king Galgacus, who was defeated, Some writers 


think, that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch was, on account of the nu- 
metous Roman coins and inſeriptions found near it, a Roman caſtellum or 
fort. Be that as it will, it certainly is the moſt entire and beſt preſerved of 
any Roman antiquity of that kind in North Britain, having no leſs than 
five rows of ditches and ſix ramparts on the {oth fide ; and of the four 
gates which lead into the area, three of them are very diſtinct and plain, 
viz, the prætoria, decuma a, and dextia. 

The Roman temple, or building in the form of the Panthean at Rome, 
or ot the dome of St. Paul's at London, ſtood upon the banks of the river 
Carron, in Sterlingſlire, but has been lately barbaroutly demoliſhed, by 
a neighbouring Goth, for the purpoſe of wending a mill pond, Its height 
was twenty-two teet, and its external circumference at the baſe was eighty = 
eight feet; ſo that upon the whole it was one of the moſt complete Roman 
ant quities in the world, It is thought to have been built by Agricola, or 
fone ot his ſucceffors, as a temple to the god Terminus, as it ſtood near 
the pretenture which bounded the Roman empire in Biirain to the north. 
Near it are Come artificial conical mounts. Of earth, which ſtill retain the 
name of Dunj-pace, or Duni-pacis: which ſerve to evidence that there 
was a kind of folemn compromiſe between the Romans and the Caledonians, 
2 former thould not extend their empire farther to the north— 
wards. 


innumerable are the coins, urns, utenſils, inſcriptions, and other re— 
mains of the Romans, that have been found in different parts ot Scotland; 
ſome ot them to the north of the wail, where, however, it does not appear 
that they made any eſtabliſhment. By the inſcriptions found near the 
wail, the names of the legions that built it, and how tar they carried it on, 


may be learned, The remains of Roman highways are trequent in the 
touthern parts. 


8 — 


_ 


* 
— 
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* Near the weſteru extremity of this wall, at Duntocher, in Dumbartapſhire, a 
enntryman, in diggi-g a trench on the declivity of a hill, upon which are ſcen the 
dem uns of a Roman fort, turned up feveral uncommon tiles, which exciting the curi- 
9 dantry in thut nerghbeurhood, it was not long before they broke ity upon 
Kal, F ad crrageous bu ding, from which they dug out a cart load of thut2 mate- 
* ob tieman whe was they upon a journey through that part af Scotland, 
public leirice lt the lecond day, to op all farther proceedings, in hopes that ſome | 
ere ea periors would, by taking off the ſyrface, explore the whole without de- 

OLE B Che tiles de of even differcrt ſzes; the ſmalleſt being ſeven, and the 
J 8 inches ſdaarc. They are from two to thre? inches in thick gebs, of 
8 ar, Indy a pertect.y ſound cond tion. The leſier ones compoſe ſeveral 
the J * 855 Nets ei a 2 Ora of paſtages about eighteen inches Ore: ard 
Which 1, found 70 1 leet inr — adi r. Len run 2 ſubt _ — 
0u wail of hen f. — epth, e building is ſurrounde by a ſubter _ 
nth, ware Cds ws ie bones and teeth of animals, with a footy kind o 

be beg In the paſſiges; from which forne have cot jectured this building to 
denpigd as 2 hot-bed for the uſe of the reighbourug garriſon. 
: Y 
; 2 
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Daniſh camps aud fortißcations are eaſily diſcernible in ſeveral northern 
counties, and are known by their ſquare figures and difficult ſituations, 
Some houſes of ſtuprndous tabrics remain in Roſs-ſhire, but whe: her the 
are Dayiſh, Pictiſh, or Scottiſh, docs not appear. The elerations of twy 
of them are to be ſeen in Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale, I am of 
opinion that they are Norwegian or Scandinavian ſtructures, and built 
about the fitth century, to tavour the deſcents of that people upon thoic 
coaſts, 

Two Piftiſh monuments, as they are thought to be, of a very extracs- 
dinary conſtruction, were lately ſtanding in Scotland; one of them at 
Abernethy in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in Angus; both of then 
are columns, hollow in the inhde, and without the ſtaltcaſe : that of Bre- 
chin 1s the molt entire, being covered at the top with a fpiral roof of ſtone, 
with three or tour windows above the cornice ; it cont;its of ſixty regular 
courſes of hewn freeſtone, Lid circularly and regularly tapering 0. 
wards the top. It theſe columns are really Pictiſh, that people mutt have 
had among them architects that far exceeded thoſe of any coeval moni. 
ments to be found in Europe, as they have all the appearance of an order; 
and the building is neat, and in the Roman ſty le of architecture. It is, 
however, difficult to aſſign them to any but the Picts, as they Rand in 
their dominions ; and ſome ſculptures upon that at Brechin, denore it to 
be of Chriſtian origin. It is not iudeed impoſſible that theſe ſculptures are 
of a later dare, Beſides theſe two. pillars, many other Pictiſn buildings air 
found in Scotland, but not of the ſame :aiic. | 

The veſtiges of erections by the ancient Scots themſelves, are not orly 
curious bur inſtructive, as they regard many important events of ther 
hiſtory. That people had amongit them a rude notion of ſculpture, in 
which they tranſmitted the actions of their kings and heroes. At a place 
called Aberlemnvo, near Brechin, four or five ancient obeliſks are ſtill to 
'be ſeen, called the Dauiſn ſtones of Aberlemno, They were erected as 
commeinorations of the Scotch victories over that people; and are adorned 
with bas-reliets of men on horſeback, and many emblematical figures and 
hieroglyphics not intelligible at this day,” but minutely deſcribed by Mr. 
Gordon. Many other hiſtorical monuments of the Scots may be d\cover- 
ed on the like vccations : but it mult be acknowledged, that the obicunty 
of their (culptures has encouraged a field of boundleſs and frivolous con- 
jectures, ſo that the interpretations of many of them are often fanciful, 
It would, however, be unpardonable, if I ſhould neglect to mention the 
tone near the town ot Forres, of Fortroſe, in Murray, which tar ſurpaſſes 
all the others in magnificence and grandeur, „ and is (ſays Mr. Gordon) 
perhaps one of the molt ſtately monuments of that kind in Europe. It Files 
about 23 feet in height, above ground, and is, as IL am credivly miorm- 
ed, no leſs than 12 or 15 feet below ; fo that rhe whole height is at lealt 
35 feet, and its breadth near five. It is all one fingle and entire lone; 
preat variety of figures iu relievo are carved thereon, and ſome of them 114 
didinct and vilible ; but the injury of the weather has obſcured thoſe to- 
wards the upper part.” Though this monument has been generally looked 
apon as Daniſh, yet 1 have little doubt of its being Scotch, and that it #33 
erected in commemoration of the final expulſion of the Danes out f Mur- 
ray, where they held their laſt ſettlement in Scotland, after the deteat che) 
received from Malcolm, a few years before the Norman invalions F 

At Sandwick, in Roſ>-thire, is a very ſplendid ancient obeliſk, furroune- 
ed at the baſe with large, well cut flag ſtones, formed like ſteps. Bot 
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g des of the column are covered with various enrichments, in well finiſhed 
carved work. The one face pretents a ſumptuous croſs, with a figure of 
St. Andrew on each hund, and ſome uncouth animals and flowerings un- 
derneath. The central diviſion on the reverſe, exhibits a variety of curious 
figures, birds, and animals. 

The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin are very ſtriking ; and many parts 
of that fine building have ſtill the remains ot much grandeur and dignity in 
them. The weſt door is highly ornamented, there is much elegance in 
the carvipgs, and the whole editice diſplays very elabotrate workmanthip, 

Among the remains of ancient caitles, may be mentioned Kildrumy caitle 
jr. the north of Scotland, which was formerly a place dt great ſtrength and 
magniticence, and often uſed as an aſylum to noble families in periods of 
civil war. Inverugie cattle, the ancient ſeat of the earl- mareichals of Scot- 
land, is alſo a large and lofty pile, ſituated on a ſteep bank of the river ; 
two very high towers bound the tront, and even in their decaying ſtate, 
ive the caſtle an air of much grandeur and antiquity. Vait rows of ve- 
nerable trees, inclofing the adjoining garden, add to the defect of the de- 
cayed buildings. Near the rown of Huntley are the ruins of Huntley 
citle, On the avenue that leads to it, are two large ſquare towers, which 
hid defended the gateway. 1 he caſtle ſceins to be very old, and great 
part of it is demoliſhed ; but there is a mafly building ot a more modern 


date, in which ſome of the apartments, and in particular their curious 


cielings are ſtill in tolerable preſervation, They are painted with a great 
rariety of ſubjects, in ſmall diviſions, in which are contained many em- 


| dlematical figures. | h 


Beſides theſe remains of Roman, PiRtiſh, Daniſh, and Scottiſh antiqui— 
ties, many Druidical monuments and temples are diſcernible in the nor- 
thern parts of Scotland, as well as in the iſles, where we may ſuppoſe that 
paganiſm took its laſt refuge, They are ealily perceived by their circular 
torms ; but though they are equally regular, yet none of them are ſo ſtu- 
pendous as the Druidical erections in Suth Britain. There is in Perth- 
lure a barrow which ſeems to he a Britiſh erection, and the mott beautiful 
of the kind perhaps in the world; it exactly reſembles the figure of a thip, 
with the keel uppermoſt. "The common people cali it Ternay, which ſome 
mterpret to be terræ 1avis, the ſhip of earth. It ſeems to be of the moſt 
remote 3 and perhaps was erectod to the memory of ſome Britiſh 
prince, who acted as auxiliary to the Romans; for it lies near Auchte- 
Tones not many miles diſtant from the great ſcene of Agricola's ope- 
tions. a 
. The traces of ancient volcanoes are not unfrequent in Scotland. The 
kill of Finehaven js one inſtance ; and the hill of Bergonium near Dun- 
ttage caſtle, is another, vielding vaſt quanrities of pumices or ſcotia of 
Cifterent kinds, many of which are of the {une {pecics with thoſe of the 
volcanic Iceland, Among other natural curioſities of this country, men- 
om is made of a heap of white ſtones, moſt of them clear like eręſtal, to- 
2 wich great plenty of oyſter and other ſea-ſnells, that are found on 
155 top ot a mountain called Skorna Lappich, in Roſs-ſhire, twenty miles 
ape fe e the fea, Slains, in Aberdeenſhire, is {aid to be remarkable tor 
: ſpangy a. inet ooo the Dropping-cave, where 2 ohzing rs 
the Wa. — * at the top, doth quickly conſolidate atter it gy to 
nps * 8 curioſities belonging to Scotland have their de- 
ere iſtorjes; but they generally owe their extraordinary quali- 
e credulity of the vulgar, and vaniſh when they are kiltully exa- 
| 3 mined, 
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mined. Some caverns thit are to be found in Fifeſhire; and are probably 
natural, are of extraordinary dimenſions, and hire been the ſcenes of in. 
human cruehtics, 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.) In theſe reſpects Scotland hes 
tor ſome years paſt, been in a very improving ſtate. Without entering in. 
to the diſputed point, how far Scotland was benefired by its union With 
Evgland, it is certain that the expedition of the Scots to take poſſeſſion of 
Da«1en, and to carry on an Katt and Weſt-India trade, was founded upon 
true principles of comme!i ce, and (0 far as it went) executed with n noble 
ſpirit gf emerprize. The mitfearrivge of thut ſcheme, after recciving the 
higheſt and moſt folemn ſanctions, is a diſgrace tothe annels of that reion 
in which it happened; as the Scots had then a tree; independent, und un— 
connected parliament, We are to account for the long langour of the 
Scottiſh commerce, and many other misfortunes which that country ſuf. 
tained, by the diſguſt the inhabitants conceived on that account and ſome 
iovaticns of their rights afterwards, which they thought incontiſtent with 
the articles of union. The entzils and narrow ſettlements of family eſtatts, 
and ſome remains of the feudal inſtitutions, might contribute to the ſame 
cuuſe. 

Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the adminiſtration in England, after 
the extinction of the rebellion in 1745, was the firſt minitter whe dilcurer- 
ed rhe true value of Scotland, which then became a more confliderabie ob- 
ject of governmental inquiry than ever. All the benefits received by that 
country, for the relief of the people from their feudal tyranny, were ei- 
tected by that great man. The bounties and encouragement granted to the 
gents, for the benefit of trade and man ufactures, during his adminiſtratior, 
made them ſenſible of their own importance. Mr. Pitt, a ſuccecding ni 
niſler purſued Mr. Pelham's wife plan: and juiily boatted in parliament, 
that he availed himſelf of the courage, good ſenſe, and ſpirit of the Scots, 
in carrying on the moſt extenſive war that ever Great Britain was engaged 
in. Let me add, to the honour of the Britiſh government, that the dcots, 
have been ſuffered to ayail themſelves of all the benefits of commerce and 
manufactures they can claim, either in right of their former independency, 
the treaty of union, or poſterior acts of parliament, 

his is manifeſt from the extenſive trade they lately carried on with the 


Blritiſh ſettlements, in America and the Weſt-Indies, and with all the pa. 


tions to which the Engliſh themſelves trade; fo that the increaſe of their 
ſhipping withiu theſe 30 years paſt has been very conſiderable. The ex- 
ports of thoſe thips are compoſed chiefly of Scotch manutaCtures, fabricat- 
ed from the produce of the ſoil, and the induſtry of its inhabitants. l 
exchange for theſe, they import tobaceo, rice, cotton, ſugar, and rum, 


from the Britiſh plantations ; and from other countries, their products, 40 


the immenſe ſaving of their nation. The proſperity of Glaizow and its 
reighbourhood hath been greatly owing to the connection and trade with 
Virginia. ä | 

The fiſheries of Scotland are not confined to their own .coaſt, for they 
have a great concern jn the whale fiſhery carried on upon the coaſt 0 
Spitſbergen ; and their returns are valuable, as the government allows 
them a bounty of 408. for every ton of ſlipping employed in that ate 
The late improvement of their fiſheries, which I bave already mentiones, 
and which are daily increating, open inexhauſlible funds of wealth; heit 
cured fiſh being by foreigners, and the Engliſh planters in America, Pie. 
ferred to thoſe. of Newfoundland. 
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The buſſes, or veſſels employed in the great herring fiſhery on the weſtern 
toaits of Scotland, are fitcd out from the north-weſt parts of "5 Agpon {| 
the north of Ireland, as well as the numerous ports of the Clyde an 
neighbouring iflands. The grand rend@grous is at Campbeltown, a com- 
modious port in Argylefhire, facing the north of Ireland, where ſometimes 

oo veſſels have been aſſembled. They clear out on the 12th of Septem- 
2 and muſt return to their different ports by the 13th of January. They 
are alſo under certain regulations reſpecting the number of tons, men, 
nets, &c, the whole being judicioufly calculated to promote the belt of na- 
tional purpoſes, its ſtrength, and its commerce. But though the political 
exiltence of Great Britain depencs upon the number and bravery of our 
ſeamen, this noble inſtitution has hitherto proved ruinous to many of thoſe 
who have embarked in it, and unleſs vigorouſly ſupported will end in 
ſmoke. 

To encourage this fiſhery, a bounty of 508. per ton was granted by 
parliament 3 but whether from the inſufficievey of the fund appropriated 
tor this purpoſe, or any other cauſe, the bounty was with-held from year 
to year, while in the mean time the adventurers were not only ſinking 
their fortunes, but alſo borrowing to the utmoſt limits of their credit, The 
bounty has ſince been reduced from 50 to 308. with the 9 aſſurances 
of its being regularly paid when due. Upon the ſtrength of theſe promi- 
ſes they have again embarked in the fiſhery, and it is to be wiſhed, that 
no conſideration whatever may tend to withdraw an inducement ſo requi- 
hre to place this fiſhery on a permanent footing. 

The benefits of theſe fiſheries are perhaps equalled by other manufactures 
carrying on at land; particularly that of iron at Carron, in Sterlingſhire, 

Their linen-manufactory, notwithſtanding a ſtrong rivalſhip from Ire- 
land, is in a flouriſhing ſtate. The thread manufacture of Scotland is equal, 
it not ſuperior, to any in the world; and the lace fabricated from it, has 
ben deemed worthy of royal wear and approbation. It has been ſaid, ſome 
years ago, that the exports from Scotland to England, and the Britiſh planta- 
tions, in linen, cambrics, checks, Oſnaburgs, inckle, and the like com- 
modities, amounted annually to 400, oool excluſive of their home con- 
lumption ; and there is reaſon to believe that the ſum is confiderably larger 
at preſent. The Scots are likewiſe making very promiling efforts for eſta- 
blitling woollen manufactures; and their exports of caps, ſtockings, 
mittens, and other articles of their own wool, begin to be very conſider- 
able. The Scots, it is true, cannot pretend to rival the Engliſh in their 


finer cloths ; but they make at preſent ſome broad cloth proper for the 


wear of people of faſhion in an undteſs, and in quality and fineneſs equal 
to what is commonly called Yorkſhire cloth. Among the other late im- 
provements of the Scots, we are not to forget the vaſt progreſs they have 
made in working the mines, and ſmelting the ores of their country. 
Their coal trade to England is well known; and of late they have turned 
even tacir tunes to account, by their contracts for paving the {ſtreets of 
London, If the great trade in cattle, which the Scots carried on of late 
with the Engliſh, is now diminiſhed, it. is owing to the beſt of national 
cauſes, that of an increaſe of home conſumption. 

The trade carried on by the Scots with England, is chicfly from Leith, 
and the eaſtern ports of the nation; but Glaſgow was the great emporiĩum 


for the American commerce, betore the commencement of the unhappy 
breach with 


1 the colonies. The late junction of the Forth to the Clyde 
wu render the benefits of trade of mutual advantage to both parts of Scot- 
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land. In ſhort, the more that the ſeas, the ſituation, the foil, harbgur 
and rivers of this country are known, the better adapted it appears for al 
the purpoſes of commerce, both toreign and domeſtic, 

With regard to other manufactures, not mentioned, ſome of them are 
yet in their infancy, The town of Paiſley alone employs an incredible 
number of hands, in fabricating a particular kind of flowered and {triped 
lawns, which are a reaſonable and elegant wear, Sugar-houſes, glaſs. 
works of every kind, delft-bhouſcs, and paper-mills, are erected every. 
where, The Scotch carpeting makes neat and laſling furniture; aud 
ſome eſſays have been lately made, with no inconſiderable degree of ſue- 
ceſs, to carry that branch of m:nutacture to as great perfection as is found 
in any part of Europe. After all that has been faid, many \ ears will be 
required before the trade and improvements of Scotland can be brought to 
maturity, In any event, they never can give umbrage to the Engliſh, as 
the intereſts of the two people are, or ought to be the ſame. 

Having ſaid thus much, I cannor avoid oblerving the prodivions diſad- 
vantages under which both the cominercial and landed irtereſt of Scotland 
lies, trom her nobility and great land holders having too fond an attach- 
ment for England, and foreign countries, where they {pend their ready 
money. This is one of the evils arifing to Scotland from the union, which 
removed the ſeat of her legiſlature to London; but it is greatly augmented 
by the reſort of volunteer abſentees to that capital. While this partiality 
ſubſiſts, the Scots will probably continue to be diſtreſſed for a currency of 
ſpecie. How tar paper can ſupply that defect, depends upon an attention 
to the balance of trade; and the evil may, perhaps, be ſomewhat prevent- 
ed, by money remitted from England for car:ving on the vaſt manufactures 
and works now ſet on foot in dcotland. The gentl-men who reſide in 
Scotland, have wiſely abandoned French claret and brandy, (though too 
much 1s ſtill made uſe of in that country), for rum produced 1n the 
Britiſh plantations ; and ther own malt-liquors, are now come nearly to 
as great perfection as thoſe in England; and it is faid, that they have lates 
ly exported large quantities of their ale to London, Dubitn, and the 
Pluntations. 

REevEnuts.] See England. 

Coins.) In the reign of Edward II. of England, the value and deno- 
minations of coins were the ſame in Scotland as in England. Towards the 
reign of Janes II. a Scotch ſhilling anſwered to about an Engliſh fix- 
pence ; and about the reign of queen Mary of Scotland, it was nor more 
than an Englith groat. It continued diminiſhing in this manner ml atrer 
the union of the two crowns under her ſon James VI. when the vaſt re- | 
fort of the Scotch nobility and gentry to the Engliſh court, occaſioned 
ſuch a drain of ſpecie from Scotland, that by degrees a Scotch ſlülling tell 
to the value of one twelfth of an Engliſh ſhilling, and their pennies in pro- 

portion. A Scotch penny is now very rarely to be found; and they were 


| ſucceeded by bodles, which was double the value of a Scotch penny, and 


are ſtill current, but are daily wearing out. A Scotch haltpenuy was call- 
ed a babie; ſome ſay, becauſe it was firſt ſtamped with the bend of James 
III. when he was a babe or baby; but perhaps it is only the corruption 
of two French words, bas pie e, fignit\ing a low piece of monty. The 
ſame obſervation that we have made of the Scotch ſhilling, holds of rhe'r 
pounds or marks ; which are not coins, but denomination ot ſums. In all 
other reſpects, the currency of money in Scotland and England is the 


ſame ; as very few people now reckon by rhe Scotch ers thomas I 
| RD 
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Obs or THE THISTLE.] This is a military order, inſtituted, as 
the Scotch writers aſſert, by their king Achaius, in the ninth century, 
upon his making an offenſive and defenſixe league with Charlemagne, king 
of France, or as others ſay, on aceount of bis victory over Athelſtane, king 
of England, when he vowed in the kirk of St. Andrew, that he and bis 
poſterity would ever bear the figure of that croſs in their enfigns on which 
the ſaint ſuffered. It has been frequently neglected, and as often reſumed. 
I; conſiſts ot the ſovereign, and 12 companions, who are called Knights of 
the Thiſtle, and have on their enfign this ſignificant motto, Nemo me im- 

we laceſii, ** None ſhall ſafely provoke me.” The ordinary ſymbols 
worn by the knights, are a ſtar of four puints, in the centre is a Thiſtle 
properly embroidered on the left breaſt, and a green ribband over their leſt 
ſhoulder, appendent to which is the image of St. Andrew. According to 
the ſtatutes of James II. the ribband was to be a blue watered tabby, 
which by queen Anne in 1703 was changed to green. George I. 
added the rays of glory to ſurround the figure of St. Andrew, which hangs 
at the collar, | 

Laws AND CONSTITUTION.) The ancient conſtitution and govern- 
ment in Scotland his been highly applauded, as exceliently adapted to the 
preſervation of liberty; and it is certain, that the power of the king was 
greatly limited, and that there were many checks in the conſtuution upon 
him, which were- well calculated to prevent his aſſuming or exerciling a 
Ceſpotic authority. But the Sco:tiſh conſtitution of government was too 
much of the ariflocratic kind, to afford to the common people that equal 
liberty which they had a fight to expect. The king's authority was ſuf- 
fciently reſtrained ; but the nobles, chieftains, and great landholders, 
had it too much in their power to tz rannize over and oppreſs their te- 
nants, and the common people. | 

The ancient kings of Scotland, at their coronation, took the following 
0.th, containing three promiſes, Viz. 

« In the name of Chriſt, I promiſe theſe three things to the Chriſtian 
F<ople my ſubjects ; Firit, That I ſhall give order, and employ my force 
and aſüſtance, that the church of God, and the Chriſtian people may en- 
joy true peace during our time, under our government. Secondly, I 
ſuall prohib.t and hinder all pe:ſons, of whatever degree, from violence 
and injuſtice, Thirdly, in all judgments I ſhall follow the preſcriptions of 
Jultice and mercy, to the end that our clement and merciful! God may thew 
mercy unto me, and to vou.“ 

The parliament of Scotland anciently conſiſted of all who held any por- 
tion of land, however ſmall, of the crown, by military ſervice, Ihis par- 
hament appointed the time of its own meetings and adjournment, and com- 
mittecs to ſuperintend the adminiſtration during the intervals of parlia- 
ment ; it had a commanding power in all matters of government ; it a 
propriated the public money, ordered the keeping of it, and called for the 
a:counts ; 11 armed the people, and appointed commanders ; it named and 
commttoned ambaſſadors; it granted and limited pardons ; it appointed 
Joges and courts of judicature ; it named officers ot ſtate and privy-coun- 
le lors 3 it annexed and alienated the revenues of the crown, and reſtrained 
grants by the king. The king of Scotland had no negative voice in parlia- 
Bene nor could he declare war, make Peace, or conclude anv other pub- 
7 eh of Importance, without the advice and approba'ion of parlia- 
went. Tae prerogative of the king was fo bounded, that he was not even 
mrultcd with the executive pert of the governmeut. And ſo late as the 
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F e James IV. who was contemporary with, and ſon in-law to, 
Henry VII. of England, the parliament pointed out to him his duty, as 
the firit ſervant of his people; as appears by the aCts (ill extant, In ſhort, 
the conftitution was rather ariſtocratical than monarchical. The abuſe of 
theſe ariſtocratical powers, by the chieftains and great landholders, gave 
the king, however, a very confiderable intereſt among the lower ranks ; 
and a prince who had ſenſe and add reſs to retain the afteCtions of his people, 
was generally able to humble the moſt over- grown of his ſubjeRs ; but 
when, on the other hind, a king of Scotland, like James. III. ſhewed 3 
diſreſpect to his parliament, the event was commonly fatal to the crown, 
The kings of Scotland, notwichſtanding this paramount power in the par- 
Hhament, found means to weaken and clude its force; and in this they were 
aſſiſted by their clergy, whoſe revenues were immenſe, and who had very 
little dependance upon the pope, and were always jealous of the poi erful 
hobility. This was done by eſtabliſting a ſelect body of members, who were 
called the lords of the articles. Theſe were choſen out of the clergy, nobility, 
knights, and burgeſſes. The biſhops for inſtance, choſe eight peers, and 
the peers eight biſhops ; and theſe txtcen jointly choſe eight barons (er 
knights of the ſhire), and eight commiſſioners for burghs; and to all thole 
were added eight gieat officers of ſtate, the chancellor being preſident ot 
the whole. | 

Their buſineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and cther matters 
brought into parliament ; ſo that in fact, though the king could gire no 
negative, yet being by his clergy, and the places he had to heſtow, always 
fure of the lords of articles, nothing could come into parliament that could 
call for his negative. I: muũ be acknowledged, that this inſtitution ſeems 
to have prevailed by ſtealth; nor was it ever brought into any regular h- 
nem; even its modes varied; and the greateſt lawyers are ignorant when 
x took place. The Scots, however, never loſt fight of their original pi1n- 
ciples: and though Charles l. wanted to form. theie lords of the articles 
into regular machines for his own defpotic purpoſes, he found it imprict- 
cable; and the melancholy conſequences are well known. At the Rerolu-- 
tion, the Scots gave a fre!h inſtance how well they unde: ſtood the privcl 

les of liberty, by omitting all pedantic debates about abdication, and the 
Re terms, and voting king Fimes at once to have forfeited his crown; 
which they gave to the prince and princeſs of Orange. 

This ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the people had 
groaned under the moſt inſupportable miniſterial tyranny ever ſince the Re- 
ſtoration. It is aſked, Why did they ſubmit to that tyranny ? The an. 
ſwer is, In order io preſerve that independency upon England, Which 
Cromwell and his parliament endeavoured to defirov, by uniting then 
with England: they therefore choſe to ſubmit to a temporary evil; bat 
they took the firſt opportunity to get rid of their oppreſſors. | 

Scotland, when it was a ſeparate kingdom, cannot be faid to have had 
any peers, in the Engliſh ſente of the word, The nobility, Who ey 
dukes, marquiffes, earls, and lords, were by the king made heredutar) 

nembers of parliament ; but they formed no diſtinét houſe, for they lal 
in the ſame room with the commons, who had the fame deliberawe aud de: 
ciiive vote with them in all public matters. A baron, though not * 
ron of parliament, might fit upon a lord's afhze in matters of life _ 
death; nor was it necefliry for the affizers, or jury, to be unanimous m 
their verdict, The feudal cvſtons, even ar the time of the Neſtom e 
were ſo prevalent, and the ictcuc of a great criminal wis commons f 
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much apprehended, that ſeldom above two days paſſed between the ſentence 
and the execution, | | 

Great uncertainty occurs in the Scotch hiſtory, by confounding parlia- 
ments with conventions ; the difference was, that a pariiament could enact 
laws as well as lay on tages: a convention, or meeting of the ſtates, only 
met for the purpoſts of taxation. Before the Union, the kings ot Scot- 
lund had four gre-t aud four leſſet offers of ſtate; the great, were the 
lord high chancellor, high-treaſuret, privy-ſeal, and ſeeretary: the fout 
ſeſſer were, the lords regiſter advocate, treaſurer- depute, and juſtice clerk, 
Since the Union none of theſe continue, excepting the lords privy-ſtal, re- 
giſter, advocate, and Juſtice clerk : a third ſecretary of ſtare has occaſion - 
ally been nominated by the king for Scottiſh aſtairs, but under the ſame de- 
nomination as the other two ſecretaries. The above officers of ſtatt ſat in 
the Scotch partiament by virtue of their offices. 

The officers of the crown were, the high-chamberlain, conſtable, ad- 
miral, and marſhal. The offices of conſtable and matſhal were heredi- 
tary, A nobleman has ſtill a penſion as admiral ; and the office of mat- 
ſhal is exerciicd by a Knight marſhal. | 

The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little from the ſame in Eng- 


hund. The ſame may be ſaid of the lords treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and ſecre« 


tuy. The lord-regiſter was head-clerk to the parliament, convention, 
treaſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion, and keeper of all public records. 
though his office was only during the king's pleaſure, yet it was very lu- 
crative, by diſpoſing of his deputation, which laſted during life. He act- 
ed as teller to the parliament; and it was dangerous for any member to dif- 
pute his report ot the numbers upon à divihon. The lord advocate's office 
reiembles that of the attorney-general in England, only his powers are far 
more extenſive; becauſe, by the Seotch laws, he is the proſecutor of all 
capital crimes before the juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs in all purſuits be- 
fore ſovereign courts, for breaches of the peace, and alſo in all matters ei- 
vil, wherein the king, or his donator, hath intereſt. Two ſolicitors are 
named by his majeſty, by way of aſſiſtants to the lord-advocate. The of- 
hce of juſtice-clerk, entitles the poſſeſſur to prefide in the criminal court of 
juſtice, while the juſtice-general, an office I ihall deſcribe hereafter, is ab- 
lent, 


The ancient conflitution of Scotland admitted of many other offices both 


of the crown and ſtate; but they are either now extinct, or oo inconſider- 


able to be deſcribed here. That of Lyon king at arms, or the rex 
I=calium, org ü herald of Scotland, is ſtill in being; and it was for- 
merly an office of great ſplendour and importance, inſomuch that the 
ſelence of heraldry was preſerved there in greater purity than in any other 
country in Europe. He was even crowned ſolemnly in parliament with a 
golden circle; and his authority, which is not the caſe in England, in all 
armoriul aff.irs might be carried into execution by the civil law. 

Wo ne privy-council of Scotland before the Revolution, had, or aſſumed 
nquilitorial powers, even that of torture; but it is now ſunk in the par- 
ment and privy-council of Great-Britain ; and the civil and criminal 
cavies in Scotland are chiefly cogniſable by two courts of judicature. 

The firſt is, that of the college of juſtice, which was inſtituted by James 
after the model of the French parliament, to ſupply an ambulator 
committee of parliament, who took to themſelves the names of the lords 
of Council and feſflon, which the preſent members of the college of juſtice 
nul retain. This court confifts of a preſident and fourteen ordinary mem- 
es, beſides extraordinary ones named by the king, who may fit and yore, 
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but have no ſalaries, and are not bound to attendance. This court may he 
called a ſtandiug jury in all matters of property that he before them. Their 
torms of proceeding do not he within my plan, neither does any inquiry 
how far ſuch an inititution, in ſo narrow a country as Scotland, is compa 
tible with the ſecurity of private property. The civil law is their directoy 
in all matters that come not within the municipal laws of the kingdom. 
It has been often matter of ſurpriſe, that the Scots were fo tenacious of the 
forms of their courts, and the efſence of their laws, as to reſerve them by 
the articles of the Union. This, however, can be ealily accounted fo:, 
becauſe thoſe laws and forms were ciſential to the poſiciton of eltutes and 
lands, which in Scotland are often held by modes incompatible with the 
laws of England, I fall juſt add, that the lords of council and ſeſhon act 
likewiſe as a court of equity; but their decrees are (ortunately perhaps 
for the ſubject) reverſible by the Britiſh Houſe of Lord, to which an ap- 
peal hes. 

The juſtice court is the higheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland; bor in its 
preſent form it was inſtituted ſo late as the year 1672, when a lord-jvltice. 
general, removable at the king's pleaſure, was appointed. This lucta— 
tive office ſtill exiſts in the perſon of one of the chief nobility ; but the 
ordinary members of the court, are the juſtice-clerk and five other judges, 
who are always nominated from the lords of ſeſſion. In this court the 
verdict of a jury condemns or acquits ; but, as I have already hinted, 
without any necefſity of their being unanimous, | 

| Befides theſe two great courts of law, the Scots, by the articles of the 
Union, have a court of exchequer. This court has the ſame power, au— 
thority, privilege, and juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, as the 
court of exchequer in England has over the revenues there; and all mat- 
ters and things competent to the court of exchequer of England relating 
thereto, are hkewiſe competent to the exchequer of Scotland. The judges 
of the exchequer in Scotland exerciſe certain powers which formerly be- 
longed to the treaſury, and are ſlill veſted in that, of Eng! and. 

The cowt of admiralty in Scotland, was, in the reign of Charles II. 
by act of parliament, declared to be a ſupreme court, in all cauſes com- 
petent ty its own juriſdiction; and the lord high admiral is declared to be 
the king's lieutenant and jultice-general upon the ſeas, and in all ports, 
harbours, and creeks of the ſame ; and upon freſh waters and navigable 
rivers, below the firit bridge, or within flood mark; fo that nothing com- 


petent to its juriſdiction can be meddled with, in the firſt initance, but by 


the lord high admiral and the judges of his court. Sentences pafled in 
all inferior courts of admiralty, may be brought again before his court ; 
but no appeal lies from it to the lords of the ſeſſion, or any other judi- 
catory, uvleſs in caſes not maritime. Cauſes are tried in this court by 
the civil law, which in ſuch caſes, is likewiſe the common law of Scot— 
land, as well as by the laws of Oleron, Wiſby, and the Hanle towns, 
and other maritime practices and decifions common upon the contincn. 
The place of lord admiral of Scotland is little more than nominal, but 
the falary annexed to it is reckoned worth tool. a vear ; and the judge 
of the admiralty is co:nmonly a lawyer of diſtinction, with contiderable 
perquiſites pertaining to his office. 1 
The college or faculty of advocates, which anſwers to the engliſh inns 
of cour', may be called the ſeminary of Scotch lawyers. They are witt- 
in theipſclves an orderly court, aud their forms require great preciheg 
aud examination to qualify its candidates for admiſſion. ae 
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them is a body of igferior lawyers, or, as they may be called, attorneys, 
who called themſelves writers to the ſignet, becauſe they alone can ſub- 
ſeribe the writs that paſs the ſignet; they hkewiſe have a bye govern- 
ment for their own regulation. Such are the different law-courts that 
ae held in the capital ot Scotland: we ſhall paſs to thoſe that are infe- 
10. 

| The government of the counties in Scotland was formerly veſted in 
ſheriffs and fewards, courts of regality, baron courts, commiflaries, juſ- 
tices of the peace, aud coroners. 

Formerly ſheriffdoms were generally hereditable ; but, by a late act of 
parliament, they are now all veſted in the crown ; it being there enacted, 
that all high-ſherifts, or ſtewards, ſhall, for the future, be nominated and 
appointed annually by his majeſty, his heirs and fucceſſors. In regard to 
the ſheriff deputes, and ſteward-deputes, it is enacted, that there ſhall 
only be one in each county, or ſtewartry, who muſt be an advocate, of 
three years ſtanding at leaſt. For the ſpace ot ſeven years, theſe deputies 
are to be nominated by the king, with ſuch continuance as his majeſty 
fall think fit; a'ter which they are to enſoin their office ad vitam aut cul- 
pm, that is, tor life, unleſs guilty of ſome offence, Some other regu- 
ations have been likewiſe introduced, bighly for the credit of the ſheriffs 
courts. 

Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient royal domain ; and the 
ſiewarts had much the ſame power in them as the ſheriff had in his 
county. | 

Courts of regality of old were held by virtue of a royal jariſdiction 
veſted in the lord, with particular immunities and privileges; but theſe 
were ſo dangerous, and ſo extravagant, that all the Scotch regalities are 
now difſulved by an act of parliament, | i 

Baron courts belong to every perſon who holds a barony of the king. 
In civil matters, they extend to matters not exceeding torty ſhillings ſter- 
ling; and in criminal cafes, to petty actions of aſſault and battery; but 
the puniſhment is not to excced twenty flullings ſterling, or ſetting 
the delinquent in the ſtocks for three hours, in the day time. Thefe 
courts, however petty, were in former days inveſted wich the power of 
lite and death, which they have now lott, 

The court of commiſſaries in Scotland anſwer to thoſe of the Engliſh 
dioceſan chancellors, the higheſt of which is kept at Edinburgh ; wherein, 
betne four judges, actions are pleaded concerning matters relating to 
wills and teſtaments; the right of patronage to «<cclehiaſtical beuefices, 
tythes, divorces, and cauſes of that nature; but in almoſt all other parts 
ot the kingdom, there firs but one judge on theſe cauſes, 

According to the preſent iaſtitution, juſtices of the peace in Scotland 
exerciſe pretty much the ſame powers as thoſe in England. In former 
times their office, though of very old ſtanding, was inlignificant, being 
cramped by the powers of the great feudal tyrants, who obtained an act 
of parliament, that they were not to take cognizance of riots till fifteen 
days after the fact, 

The inſtitution of coroners is as old as the reign of Malcolm II. the 
* legiſlator of Scotland, who lived before the Norman invaſion of 

ngland, They took cognizance of all breaches of the king's peace; 
and they were required to have clerks to regitter diſpoſitions and matters 


of fact, as well as verdicts of jurors; the office, however, 1s at preſent 
much diſuſcd in Scotland. ; - ; F 
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From the above ſhort view of the Scotch laws and inſtitutions, it i 
plain that they were radically the fame with thoſe of the Engliſh, The 
latter alledge, indeed, that the Scots borrowed the contents of their Rev; 
Majeflatem, their oldeſt law-books from the work of Glanville, who was 
a judge under Henry II. of England. The Scots, on the other hand 
ſay, that Glanville's work was copied from their Regiam Majeſtatei, even 
with the peculiarities of the latter, which do not now, and never did, ex. 
iſt in the laws of England. 

The royal burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a commercial parlia- 
ment, which meets once a year at Edinburgh, conſiſting of a repreſenta. 
tive from each burgh, to conſult upon the common good of the whole, 
Their powers are pretty exten{ive, and before the Union they made laws 
relating to ſhipping, to maſters and owners of ſhips, to mariners and mer- 
chants, by whom they were freighted ; to manufactures, ſuch as plaiding, 
linen, and yarn ; to the curing and packing of fiſh, ſalmon, and hTrrings, 
and to the importing and exporting ſeveral commodities, The trade he. 
tween Scotland and the Netherlands is ſubject to their regulation: they fix 
the ſtaple port, which was formerly at Dort, and is now at Camprere, 
Their conſervator is indeed nominated by the crown, but then their cor- 
vention regulates his power, approves his deputies, and appoints his {a- 
lary : fo that, in truth, the whole ſtaple trade is ſubjected to their ma- 
nagement. Upon the whole, this is a very ſingular inſtitution, and ſuf. 
ficiently proves the vaſt attention which the government of Scotland for- 
merly paid to trade. It took its preſent form in the reign of James III. 
1487, and had excellent conſequences for the benefit of commerce. 

Such are the laws and conſtitution of Scotland, as they exiſt at preſent, 
in their general view ; but our bounds do not permit us to deſcend to far. 
ther particulars, which are various and complicated. The conformity 
between the practice of the civil law of Scotland, and thit in England, 
is remarkable. The Engliſh law reports are of the ſame nature with the 
Scotch practice; and their acts of ſederunt, anſwer to the Engliſh rules of 
court; the Scottiſh wadſets and reverſions, to the Enghſh mortgages and 
defeaſances; their poinding of goods, after letters of horning, is much the 
ſame as the Engliſh executions upon outlawries; and an appeal agawt 
the king's pardon, in cafes of murder, by the next of kin co the deceaſed, 
is admitted in Scotland ws well as in England. Many other uſages zie 
the ſame in both kingdoms. I cannot, however, diſmiſs this head with- 
out one obſervation, which proves the fimilarity between the Englift and 
Scotch conſtitutions, Which I believe has been mentioned by no author. 
In old times, all the freeholders in Scotland met together in preſence of 
the king, who was ſeated on the top of a hillock, which, in the old 
Scotch conſtitutions, is called the Moot, or Mute-hill; all navonal aftaits 
were here tranſacted; judgments given, and differences ended. This 
Moot-hill IJ apprehend to be of the fame nature as the Saxon Folc-mute, 
and to ſignify no more than the hill of meeting. | . 

His TO v.] Though the writers of ancient Scotch hiſtory are too fond 
of ſyſtem and fable, yet it is eaſy to collect, from the Roman authors, 
and other evidences, that Scotland was formerly inhabited by different 
people. The Caledonians were, probabiy, the firſt ichabitants; the Picts, 
undoubtedly were the Britons, who were forced northwards by the Belge 
Gauls, above fourſcore years before the deſcent of Julius Crtar; and 
who ſettling in Scotland were joined by great numbers of their covntry- 
men, that were driven northwads by the Romans. The Scots 1 oe 
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is ably, were 2 vation · of adventurers from the ancient Sey hia, who had 
he ſerved in the armies on the continent, and, as has been already hinted, 
W after conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name to the coun. 
a uv. The tract lying ſourhward of the Forth, appears to have been in- 
d, habited by the Saxons, and by the Britons who formed the kingdom 9 
en Alcuith, the capital! of wifich was Dumbarton: but all theſe people in 
en- proceſs of time, were ſubdued by the Scots. : : 

Having premiſed thus much, it is unneceſſary for me to inveſtigate the 
lia- conſtitution of Scotland from its fabulous, or even its early ages. It is 
ta- {ficient to add to what I have already ſaid upon that head, that they 
Je, ſcem to have been as forward as any of their fouthern neighbours in the 
WS arts of war and government. 
er- It does not appear tha: the Caledonians, the ancient Celtic inhabitants 
Ng, of Scotland, were attacked by any of the Roman generals before Agri» 
ugs, cola, anno 79. The name of the prince he fought with was Galdus, by 
be- Tacitus named Galgacus; and the hiſtoty of that war is not only tranſ- 
fix mitted with great pieciſion, but corroborated by the remains of the Ro- 
ere. man encampinents and forts, raiſed by Agricola his march towards 
con- Dunkeld, the capital ot the Caledonians. The brave ſtand made by 
la- G:1dus againſt that great general, docs honour to the valour of both peo- 
ma- ple; and the ſentiments of the Caledonian concerning the freedom and 
me mecpendency of bis couniry, appear to have warmed the noble hiſto- 
ſor- rian with the ſame gencrous paſſton. Tr is plain, howerer, that Tacitus 
II. kought it for the honour of Agricota, to conceal ſome part of this war; 

for thourh he makes his countrymen victorions, yet they certainly re- 
lent, turned ſouthward, to the province of the Horeſti, which was the county 
> fare of Fite, without improving their advantage. 
mity Galdus, otherwiſe called Corbred, was, according to the Scotch hiſto- 
land, rians, the 21ſt in a lineal deſcent from Fergus I. the founder of their 
h the monarchy ; and though this genealogy has of late been diſputed, yet no- 
les of thing can be more certain, from the Roman hiſtories, that the Caledo- 
s and nians, or Scots, were governed by a ſucceſſion of brave and wiſe princes, 
h the during the abode of the Romans in Britain, Their valiant reſiſtance 
vai obliged Agricola himſelf, and after him the emperors Adrian and Severus, 
caſed, to build the two famous pretentures or walls, one between the Frith ot 
es ale Clyde and Forth already mentioned; and the other between Tinmouth 
wich- and the Solway Frith, which will be deſeribed in our account of England, 
61 and to defend the Romans from the Caledonians and Scots; and which prove 
uthor. that the independence of the latter was never ſubdued. 
nce of Chriſtianity was introduced into Scotland about the year 201 of the 
he old Chriſtian æra, by Donald J. "The Pitts, who, as before mentioned, 
affairs were the erfconcarts of the ancient Britons, forced northwards by the 
This Romans, had at this time gained a fonting in Scotland; and being often 
-mote, defeated by the ancient inhabitants, they joined the Romans againſt the 
N Scots aua Caledonians, who were of the fame original, and conſidered 
0 fond themſel, es as one people; ſo that the Scots monarchy ſuftered a ſhort 
urhors, ecttpſe : but it bre ke out with more luſtre than ever under Fergus II. who 
ifferent recavered his crown; and his ſucecflors gave many ſevere overthrows to 
C Picts, the Romans and Britons, 5 | 
Belge When the Ros ans left Britain in 448, the Scots, as appears by Gildac, 
ur; and a Britiſh biftortuin, were a po verful nation, and, in conjunction with the 
ounttye Picts, invaded the Britons; and having forced the Roman walls, diove 
25 va theim to the very ſca; ſo thit ihe Britens applied to the Romans for te- 
ablh« 
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lief: and in the famous letter, which they called heir groans, they tell 
them, that they had no choice left, but that of being b allowed up by 
the ſea, or perifting by the ſwords of the barbarians ; for ſo all nations 
were called who were not Roman, or under the Roman protection, 

Dongard was then king of Scotland; and it appears from the oldeſt 
hiſtories, and thoſe that are leaſt favourable to monarchy, that the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown of Scotland ſtill continued in the family of Fergus, but 

encrally deſcended collaterally ; till the inconveniences of that mode of 
ſucceſſion were ſo much felt, that by degrees it fell into diſuſe, and it was 
at laſt ſettled in the right line. 

About the year 796, the Scots were governed by Achaius, a prince { 
much reſpected, that his friend{lip was courted by Charlemagne, and a 
league was concluded between them, which continued inviolate while the 
monarchy of Scotland had an exiſtence. No fact of equal antiquuy is 
better atteſted than this league, together with the great ſervice performed 
by the learned men of Scotland, in civilizing the vaſt dominions of that 
great conqueror, as has been already obſerved under the article of leura— 
ing. The Picts ſtill remained in Scotland, as a ſeparate nation, aud were 
powerful enough to make war upon the Scots; who, about the year 843, 
when Kenneth Mac Alpin was king of Scotland, finally ſubdued them; 
but not in the favage manner mentioned by fome hiſtorians, by extermi. 
nation. For he obliged them to incorporate themſelves with their con- 
querors, by taking their name, and adopiing their laws. The fucceſ. 
ſors of Kenneth Mac Alpin maintained almoſt perpetual wars with the 
S ixous on the ſouthward, and the Danes and other barbarous nations to- 
wards the cait ; who, being maſters of the ſca, harrafled the Scots by 
powertul invaſions. The latter, however, were more fortunate than the 
Engliſh, for while the Danes were erecting a monarchy in England, they 
were every where overthrown in Scotland by bloody battles, and ar latt 
driven out of the kingdom. The Saxon and Daniſh monarchs, who then 
governed England, were not more ſucceistul againit the Scots; who main— 


rained their freedom and independency, not only againſt foreigners, but 


. a 8 5 
againſt their own kings, when they thought them endangered. - The feu- 


dal law was introduced among them by Malcolm II. : 
Malcolm III. commonly called Malcolm Canmore, from two Gael: 
words which ſignify a large head, but moſt probably from his great capacity, 
was the eighty-fixth king of Scotland, from Fergus I. the ſuppoſed tounc- 
er of the monarchy ; the forty-ſeventh from its reſtorer, Fergus II. and 
the twenty-fecond from Kenneth III. who conquered the kingdom of the 
Picts. Every reader who is acquainted with the tragedy of Macbeth, as 
wrilten by the inimitable Sbakſpeare, and who keeps clofe to the facts 
delivered by hiſtorians, can be no ſtranger to the fate of Malcolm's fa- 
ther, and his own hiſtory previous to his mounting the throne in the year 
1057. He was a wife and magnanimous prince, and in no reſpect inle- 
rior to his contemporary the Norman conqueror, with whom he was ofien 
at war. He married Margaret, daughter to Edward, ſurnamed the Out- 
law, fon to Edmund Ironſide, king of England. By the death of her 
brother Edgar Atheling, the Saxon right to the crown of England devolved 
upon the poſterity of that princeſs, who was one of the wiſeſt and worthieſt 
women of the age; and her daughter Maud, was accordingly married te 
Henry I. of England, Malcolm, after a glorious reign, was killed, with 
his ſor, treacherouſly, it is ſaid, at the fiege of Alnwic, by the beſieged: 


Malcolm III. was ſucceeded by his brother Donald VII. 1 2 
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gechroned by Duncan II. whoſe legitimacy was diſputed, They were ſue- 
ceeded by Edgar, the ſon of Malcolm III. who was a wiſe and valiant 
prince ; he was ſucceeded by Alexander I. and upon his death, David I, 
mounted the throne. | | gs 

Notwithſtanding the endeavours: of ſome hiſtorians to conceal what 
they cannot deny, I mean the 1 of this reign, it yet appears, that 
David was one of the greateſt princes of his age, whether we regard 
him as a man, a warrior, or a legiſlator. The noble actions he perform- 
ed in the ſervice of his niece, the empreſs Maud, un her competition with 
king Stephen for the Engliſh crown, give us the higheſt idea of his vir- 
tues, as they could be the reſult only of duty and principle. To him 
Henry II. the mightieſt prince of his age, owed his crown; and his 
poſſeſſions in England, joined to the kingdom of Scotland, placed David's 
ower nearly on an equality with thai of England, when confined to this 
land. His actions and adventures, and the reſources he always found in 
his own courage, prove him to have been a hero of the firſt rank. If he 
appeared to be too laviſh to churchmen, and in his religious endowments, 
we are to conſider, theſe were the only means by which he could then 
civilize his kingdom : and the code of laws I have already mentioned to 
have been drawn up by him, do his memory immortal honour, They 
are ſaid to have been compiled under his inſpection by learned men, 
whom he afſembled from all parts of Europe in his magnificent abbey of 
Melroſs. He was ſucceeded by his grandſon, Malcolm IV. and he by 
William ſurnamed from bis valour the Lion. William's ſon Alexander II. 
was ſucceeded in 1244, by Alexander III. who was a good king. He 
married, firſt, Margaret daughter to Henry III. of England, by whom 
he had Alexander, the prince who married the earl of Flanders's daughter 
David, and Margaret who married Hangowan, or, as ſome call him, Eric, 
lon to Magnus IV. king of Norway, who bore to him a daughter nam- 
ed Margaret, commonly called the Maiden of Norway : in whom king 
William's whole poſterity failed, and the crown of Scotland returned to the 
deſcendants of David earl of Huntingdon, brother to king Malcolm IV. 
and king William. 

[ have been the more particular in this detail, becauſe it was productive 
of great events. Upon the death of Alexander III. John Balio!, who was 
great grand-ſon to David earl of Huntingdon, by his elder daughter Mar- 
garet, and Robert Bruce (grandfather to the great king Robert Bruce) 
grandſon to the ſame earl of Huntingdon, by his younger daughter Iſabel, 

came competitors for the crown ot Scotland. The laws of ſucceſſion, 
Which were not then ſo well eſtabliſhed in Europe as they are at preſent, 
rendered the caſe very difficult. Both parties were almoſt equally matched 
in intereſt; but after a confuſed interregnum of ſome years, the great 
nobility agreed in referring the deciſion to Edward I. of England, the 
moſt politic, ambitious prince of his age. He accepted the office of ar- 
rs but having long had an eye to the crown of Scotland, he revived 
"cy abſolete abſurd claims of its dependency upon that of England; 
and finding that Baliol was diſpoſed to hold it by that diſgracetul tenure, 
award awarded it to him: but afterwards dethroned him, and treated 

1 as a ſlave, without Baliol's reſenting it. 

Fern this, Edward uſed many endeavours to annex theircrown tohis on; 
irs often defeated, and though Edward for a ſhort time made. 
3 matter of Scotland, yet the Scots were ready to revolt againſt him 
ery favourable opportunity. Thoſe of them who were fo zealouſly 
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attached to the independence of their country, as to be reſolved to hazard 
every thing for it, were indeed but few, compared to thoſe in the interes 
of Edward and Baliol, which was the fame ; and for ſome time they were 
obliged to temporize. Edward availed himſelf of their weakneſs and hi; 
own power. He accepted of a formal ſurrender pf the crown of Bajo! 
to whom he allowed a penſion, but detained him in England; and (ery 
every nobleman in Scotland, whom he in the leaſt ſuſpected, to diflgeent 
priions in or near London. He then forced the Scots to ſign inſtrument; 
of their ſubjection to him; and molt barbarouſly carried off, or defiroye 
all the monuments of their hiſtory, and the evidences of their indepen. 
dency ; and particularly the famous fatidical or prophenc ftone, which is 
Miil ro be ſcen in Weſtminſter-Abbev. 

Theſe ſevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots ſenſible of their 
flavery, revived in them the ideas of their freedom; and Edward, fiudine 
their ſpirits were not to be ſubdued, endeavoured to careſs them, and . 
feed to treat them on a footing of an equality with his own ſubjects, by 
projecting an union, the chief articles of which have fince taken place he. 
tween the two kingdoms. The Scotch patriots treated this project with di. 
dain, and united under the brave William Wallace, the trueſt hero of his 
age, to expel the Engliſh. Wallace performed actions that entitle him tg 
eternal renown, in executing this ſcheme. Being however no more than: 
private gentleman, and his popularity daily increaſing, the Scotch nobi 
Yom, among whom was Robert Bruce, the fon of the firſt competitor, be. 
gan to ſuſpect that he had an eye upon the crown, eſpecially after he had 
defeared the earl of Surry, Edward's viceroy of Scotland, in the batte 
of Stirling, and had reduced the garriſons of Berwick and Roxburgh, 
and was declared by the ſtates of Scotland their protector. Their jealouſy 
operated fo far, that they formed violent cabals againſt the brave Wal 
lace, Edward, upon this once more invaded Scotland, at the head 
of the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined army England had ever ſeen, 
for it conſiſted of 80,000 foot, 3000 horſemen completely armed, and 
4000 light armed; and was attended by a fleet to ſupply it with prov 
ſions. Theſe, beſides the troops who joined him in Scotland, formed at 
irrefiſtible body: Edward, however, was obliged to divide it, reſerving 
the command of 40, 00 of his beſt troops to himſelf. With thele de 
attacked the Scotch army under Wallace at Falkirk, while their diſpues 
ran ſo high, that the brave regent was deſerted by Cumming, the moſt 
powerful nobleman in Scotland, and at the head oi the beſt diviſion of bi 
countrymen, Wallace, whoſe troops did not exceed 30,090, being thus 
betrayed, was defeated with vaſt loſs, but made a: orderly retreat; dung 
which he found means to have a conference with Bruce, and to convince 
him of his error in joining with Edward. Wallace ſtill continued in ams 
and performed many gallant actions againſt the Engliſh ; but was betrayed 
into the hands of Edward, who moſt ungenerouſly put him to death at Lon. 
don, as a traitor ; but he died himſelf, as he was preparing to rene his In- 
vaſion of Scotland with a ſtill more deſolating ſpirit of ambition, ater have 
ing deſtroyed, according to the beſt hiſtorians, 100,000 of her inhabitis, 

Bruce died ſoon after the battle of Falkirk; but not before he had 1 
ſpired his ſon, who was a priſoner at large about the Eugliſh court, U 
the plorious reſolution of vindicating his own rights, and his count: | 
independency. He eſcaped from London, and with his own e 
killed Cumming, for his attachment to Edward; and after 7 
few patriots, among whom were his own four brothers, he alſumed *. 
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gcotland) at the battle of Methven. After this defeat, he fled with one 
or two friends to the Weſtern Iſles, and parts of Scotland, where his fa- 
teves and ſufferings were as inexpreſſible, as the courage with which he 
and his few friends bore them (the lord Douglas eſpecially) was incre- 
lible, Though his wife and daughter were ſent priſoners to N 
where the beſt of his friends, and tw o of his brothers, were put to death, 
vet ſuch was his perſevering ſpirit, that he recovered all Scotland, ex- 
cepting the caltle of Stirling, and improved every advantage that was 
given him by the diſſipated conduct of Edward II. who raiſed an army 
more numerous and better appointed {till than that of his father, to make 
a total conqueſt of Scotland. It is ſaid that it conſiſted of 100,000 men, 
though this has been ſuppoſed to be an exaggerated computation : however, 
it is admitted that the army of Bruce did not exceed 30,9200 ; but all of 
them heroes who had been bred up in a deteſtation of tyranny. 

Edward, who was not deficient in point. of courage, led this mighty 
hoſt towards Stirling, then beſieged by Bruce; who had choſen with the 
greateſt judgment, a camp near Bannockburn. The chief officers under 
Edward were, the earls of Glouceſter, Hereford, Pembroke, and Sir 
Giles Argenton. Thoſe under Bruce were, his own brother Sir Ed- 
ward, who, next to himſelf, was reckoned to be the beſt knight in Scot- 
land; bis nephew Randolph earl of Murray, and the young lord Walter, 
high-feward of Scotland. Edward's attack of the Scotch army was ex- 
cecdingly furious, and required all the courage and firmneſs of Bruce 
and his iriends to reſiſt it, which they did fo effectually, that they gained 
one of the moſt complete victories that is recorded in hiltory. The 
great loſs of the Englith fell upon the braveſt part of their troops, who 
were led on by Edward in perſon againſt Bruce himſelf, The Scotch 
writers make the loſs of the Engliſh to amount to 50,000 men. Be that 
as it will, there certainly never was a more total defeat, though the con- 
querors loſt 400. T he fiower of the Engliſh nobility were either killed 
or taken priſoners. Their camp, which was immentely rich, and calcu— 
lated for the purpoſe rather of a triumph than a campaign, fell into the 
hands of the Scots: and Edward bimſclt with a few tollowers, favoured 
by the goodnets of their horſes, were purſued by Douglas to the gates of 
Berwick, from whence he eſcaped in a fiſhing boat. This great and de- 
cilive battle happened in the year 1314 *. 

The remainder of Robert's reign was a ſeries of the moſt glorious ſue- 
ceſſes; and fo well did his nobility underſtond the principles of civil li- 
berty, and fo unfettered were they by religious confiderations, that, in a 
letter they ſent to the pope, they acknowledged that they had ſet aſide 
Baliol for debaſing the crown by holding it of England: and that they 
would do the fame by Robert, if he ſhould make the like attempt. Ro- 
bert having thus delivered Scotland, ſent his brother Edward to Ireland, 


ET 


— — 


* That the Scots of thoſe days were better acquainted with Mars than the Muſes, 


0 ba teen from a ſcoffing ballad, made on this memorable victory, which begins as 


nens. 


Maydens of England ſore may ye mourn, 
For zour lemmons zou have loſt at Bannockburn. 
With heve a low ! 
What ho! ween'd the king of England, 
So icon to have won all Scotland. 
With a rumby low! | 
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at the head of an army, with which he conquered the greateſt part g 
that kingdom, and was proclaimed its king; but by expoling himfelf tg 
much, he was killed. Robert, before his death, which happened in 1328 
made an advantageous peace with England; and when he died, he was zc. 
knowledged to be indiſputably the greateſt hero of his age. 

The glory of the Scots may be ſaid to have been in its zenith unde; 
Robert I. who was ſucceeded by his fon David II. He was a virtuos 
prince, but his abilities, both in war and peace, were eclipſed by his bro. 
ther- in- law and enemy Edward III. of England, whoſe fiſter he married. 
Edward, who was as keen as any of his predeceſſors upon the conqueſt of 
Scotland, eſpouſed the cauſe of Baliol, fon to Baliol the original com. 
petitor. His progreſs was at firſt amazingly rapid; and he and Edward 
defeated the royal party in many bloody battles ; but Baliol was at 1:$ 
driven out of his uſurped kingdom by the Scotch patriots. David had 
the misfortune to be taken priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Durham: 
and after continuing above eleven years in captivity, he paid 150, C00 
marks for his ranſom ; and died in peace without iſſue, in the year 1371, 

The crown of Scotland then, devolved upon the family of Stuart, by its 
head having been married to the daughter of Robert J. The firit king of 
that name was Robert IL. a wiſe and brave prince. He was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Robert III. whoſe age and infirmities diſqualified him from reign- 
ing; ſo that he was forced to truſt the government to his brother, the 
duke of Albany, an ambitious prince, who ſeems to have had an eye to 
the crown for his own family, Robert, upon this, attempted to ſend 
his ſecond ſon to France; but he was moſt ungeneroully intercepted by 
Henry IV. of England; and, after ſuffering a long captivity, he wa 
obliged ro pay an exorbitant ranſom. During the impriſonment of James 
in Evgland, the military glory ct the Scots was carried to its greatel 
height in France, where they ſupported that tottering monarchy againſt 
incland, and their generals obtained ſome of the firſt titles of the king. 
dom. 

James the firſt of that name, upon his return to Scotland, diſcovered 
great talents for government, enacted many wiſe laws, and was belovedby 
the people. He had received an excellent education in England during 
the reigns of Henry IV. and V. where he ſaw the feudal ſyſtem refined 
from muny of the imperfections which ſtill adhered to it in his own king 
dom ; he determined therefore to abridge the overgrown power of the n0- 
bles, and to recover ſuch lands as had been unjuſtly wreſted from the 
crown durivg his minority and the preceding reigns : but the execution 
of theſe deſigns colt him his life, he being murdered in his bed by fome 
ot the chief nobility in 1437, and the 44th rear of his age. 

A long minority ſucceeded ; but James II. would probably have equalled 
the greuteſt of his anceſtors both in warlike aud civil virtues, had he not 
bern ſuddenly killed by the accidental burſting of a cannon, in the thit- 
teenth year of his age, as he was befieging the caſtle of Roxburgh, which 
was dletended by the Eugliſti. | 

Suſpicion, indolence, unmoderate attachment to females, and many df 
tlie errors of a teeble mind, are vilible in the conduct of James III. and 
bis turbulent reign was cloicd by a rebellion of his ſubjects, being ſlain 18 
battle in 1488, aged thirty -tive, 

His ton, James IV. was the moſt accompliſhcd prince of the age 41 
Was naturally gedefous and brave: he loved magnificence, he delighted u 
af, and wis eager to obtain fame. He cncouraged and protected ie 
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the court of James, at the time of his marriage with Henry VII.'s daugh- 
ter, was ſplendid and reſpectable. Even this alliance could not cure him 
of his family diſtemper, a predilection for the French, in whoſe cauſe he 
raſhly entered, and was killed, with the flower ofchis nobility, by the 
Engliſh, in the battle of Flodden, anno 1513, and the torteth year of 
his age. 

The minority of his ſon, James V. was long and turbulent: and when 
he grew up, he married two French ladies ; the firſt being daughter to 
the king of France, and the latter of the houſe of Guiſe. He inſtituted 
the court of ſeſſion, enacted many ſalutary laws, and greatly promoted 
the trade of Scotland, particularly the working of the mines. At this 
time the ballance of power was ſo equally poiſed between the contending 
princes of Europe, that James's friendſhip was courted by the pope, the 
emperor, the king of France, and his uncle Henry VII. of England, 
ſſom all whom he received magnificent preſents. But James took little 
ſhare in foreign affairs; he ſeemed rather to imitate his predeceſſors in 
their attempts to humble the nobility ; and the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion beginning to be propagated in Scotland, he gave way, at the initi- 
eation of the clergy, to a religious perſecution, though it is generally be- 
heved that, had he lived longer, he would have ſeized all the church re- 
venues in imitation of Henry. However, having rather lighted ſome 
frendly overtures made to him by the king of England, and thereby 
given great umbrage to that prince, a war at length broke out between 
them, A large army, under the command of the duke of Norfolk, en- 
tered Scotland, and ravaged the country north of the Tweed. After 
this ſhort expedition, the Engliſh army retired to Berwick, Upon this, 
the king of Scotland ſent ten thouſand men to the weſtern borders, who 
entered England, at Solway Frith; and he himſelf followed them at a 
ſmall diſtance, ready to join them upon oceaſion. But he ſoon after gave 
great oftence to the nobility and the army, by imprudently depriving their 
general, lord Maxwell, of his commiſſion and conferring the command 
en Olver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his favourite. The 
army were fo much diſguſted with this alteration, that they were ready 
to diſoand, when a ſmall body of Engliſh horſe appeared, not exceedin 
ive hundred, A panic ſeized the Scots, who immediately took to flight, 
\uppoting themſelves to be attacked by the whole Engliſh army. The 
Enolih horſe, ſeeing them flee with ſuch precipitation, clofely purſued 
them, and flew great numbers, taking priſoners ſeven lords, two hun- 
cred gentlemen, and eight hundred ſoldiers, with twenty-four pieces of 
ordance, This diſaſter ſo much affected king James, that it threw him 
wa dy of illneſs, of which he ſoon after died, on the 14th of Decem- 
er, 3542, 

q . 22 and ſucceſſor, Mary was but a few hours old at the 
oy 8 er father's death, Her beauty, her miſconduct, aud her miſ- 
"ac * are alike famous in hiſtory, It is ſufficient here to ſay, that 
the Ne c er minority, and while ſhe was wite to Francis II. of France, 

4 mon advanced in Scotland : that being calle to the throne of 
lord "anal while a widow, ſhe married her own coulin-german, the 
el cy, whoſe untimely death hath given riſe to much controverſy. 
* equenee of her huſband's death, and of her marriage with 
fabjeg * ho was conſidered as his murderer, was an inſurrection of her 

„e, Irom whom ſhe fled into England, where ſhe was ungenerouſly 
ghtcen years, and afterwards, on motives of ſtate 
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2 beheaded by queen Elizabeth in 1587, in the forty-ſixth year of 


er age. 

Mar 's ſon, James VI. of Scotland, ſucceeded, in right of his blog 
from Maes VII. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, to the Engliſh 
crown, after ſhewing conſiderable abilities in the government of Scotland. 
This union of the two crowns, in fact, deſtroyed the independency, as it 
impoveriſhed the people, of Scotland: for the ſeat of government kein 
removed to England, their trade was checked, their agriculture negleftec, 
and their gentry obliged to feek for bread in other countries. |; me:, 
after a ſplendid, but troubleſome reign over his three kingdoms, lett then 
in 1625, to his ſon, the unfortunate Charles I, That prince, by his de. 
ſporic principles and conduct, induced both his Scottiſh and his Englif 
ſubjects to take up arms againſt him: and, indeed, it was in Scotland 
that the ſword was firit drawn againſt Charles. But when the royal party 
was totally defeated in England, the king put himſelf into the power of 
the Scottiſh army; they at firſt treated him with reſpect, but anerwads 
delivered him up to the Engliſh parliament, on condition of their pay- 
ing 400,000 pounds to the Scots, which was ſaid to be due to them tor 
arrears, However, the Scots afterwards made ſeveral bloody, but un- 
ſucceſsful attempts, to reſtore his ſon, Charles II. That prince was 
finally defeated by Cromwell, at the battle of Worceſter, 1651, ater 
which, to the time of his reſtoration, the commonwealth of England, ad 
the protector, gave law to Scotland. I have, in another place, touched 
on the moſt material parts of Charles's reign, and that of his deluded 
brother, James VII. of Scotland, and II. of England, as well as of king 
William, who was ſo far from being a friend to Scotland, that, relying on 
his royal word to her parliament, ſhe was brought to the briuk of rum, 

The ſtate of parties in England, at the acceſſion of queen Aune, vi 
ſuch, that the Whigs once more had recourſe to the Scots, and off. rel 
them their own terms, if they would agree to the incorporate Union a3 
now ſtands. It was long betore the majority of the Scotch parlament 
would liſten to the propoſal ; bit at laſt, partly from conviction, a6 

artly through the force of money diſtributed among the needy nobility, 
it was agreed to; fince which event, the hiſtory of Scotland becon:s tis 
ſame with that of England, | 
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EMG LL AND; 
EXTENT AND SITUATION». 


| Miles, Degrees. OY 
Length 380 ſ 50 and 56 North laticude. | 
Breadth 300 b between 2 Eaſt and 6-20 Vell longitude, 
CLIMATE AND HE longeſt day in the northern parts, conte 
BOUN DARIES, 17 hours zo minutes; and the ſhorteſt in yo 
ſouthern, near 8 hours. It is bounded on the north, by that part nh 
i ſland called Scotland; on the eaſt, by the German ocean; on the go 
by St. George's Channel; and on the ſouth, by the Eugliſn Chanac, 
which parts it from France, and contains 497450 ſquare miles. Tt 
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The ſituation, by the ſea waſhing it on three ſides, renders England li. 
able to a great uncertainty of weather, ſo that the inhabitants on part of 
the ſea- coàſts are often viſited by agues and fevers. On the other hand, 
it prevents the extremes of heat and cold, to which other places, lying in 
the ſame degree of latitude, are ſubject ; and it 1s, on that account, friend- 
ly to the longevity of the inhabitants in general, eſpecially thoſe who live 
on a dry ſoil. To this ſituation likewiſe we are to aſcribe that perpetual 
verdure for which England is remarkable, occafioned by refreſhing ſnow- 


ers and the warm vapours of the ſea, 


Name AND DIVISIONS, Antiquaries are divided with regard to 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. Jae etymology ot the word Erglend ; ſome 
derive it from a Celtic word, ſignifying a level country; bur I prefer the 
common etymology, of its being derived from Anglen, a province now 
ſubject to his Daniſh majeſty, which furniſhed a great part of the original 
Saxon adventurers into this ifland. In the time of the Romans the whole 
ifland went by the name of Britauula. The word Brit, according to Mr. 
Camden, ſignified painted or ſtained ; the ancient inhabitants being fa- 
mous for painting their bodies; other antiquaries, however, do not agree 
in this etymology. "The weſtern tract of England, which is almoſt ſepa» 
rated from the reſt by the rivers Severn and Dee, is called Wales, or the 
land of frangers, becauſe inhabited by the Belgie Gauls, who were driven 
thither by the Romans, and were ſtrangers to the old natives, 

When the Romans provinciated England they divided it into, 
; 1. Britannia Prima, which contained the ſouthern parts of the king- 

om. 


2. Britannia Secunda, containing the weſtern parts, comprehending 
Wales. And, ; 

3. Maxima Cxzarienſis, which reached from the Trent as far northe 
ward as the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, and ſomes 
times as far as that of Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth and Clyde. 

To thele diviſions ſome add the Flavia Cæſarienſis, which they ſuppoſe 


to contain the midland counties. 


When the Saxons invaded England about the year 450, and when they 
were eſtabliſhed in the year 882, their chief leaders appropriated to them · 
ſelves, after the manner of the other northern conquerors, the countries 
which each had been the moſt inſtrumental in conquering ; and the whole 
formed a heptarchy, or political republic, conſiſting of ſeven kingdoms, 
But in time of war, a chief was choſen out of the ſeven kings ; for which 
reaton I call it a political republic, its conſtitution greatly reſembling that 
ot ancient Greece, 


Kingdoms erected by the Saxons, uſually ſtyled the Saxon Heptarchy. 


Kingdoms. Counties. Chief Towns, 
1 founded by 
engiſt in , and PRE 
ys. oe #75 1 ) Ken | Canterbury 
2. South Saxons, ; 
founded by Ella in] Suſſex — Chicheſter 
2 and ended in} Surry — Southwark. 
oo. 
3. Eaſt Angles, found- Norfolk _ — Norwich 
, ed by 7; 2 os Suffolk — Bury St. Edmonds, 
and ended ! * Cambridge — Cambridge 
ed in 793. | 55 
0 Wich the Iſle of Ely Ely. 


94 4. Weñ : 


Kingdoms, N j 0 : d | 
| ounties, 0 
| Cornwall ON 3 Chief Towns. 
4+ Weſt-Saxons, Devon _ ? [ Launceſton p 
founded by Cerdic Dorſet _ | Exeter 
512, and ended ind Somerſet = Dorcheſter 
1060. | Wilts e Bath 
Hants 2 | Saliſbury 
L Berks — Wincheſter 
1 PEO, * 
nc 
* ö 9H — | York ” 
5 82 Ida in Cumberland SE q Durham 
702. nd ended in] Weſtmoreland 5 Carliſle 
y | Northumberland, and « | Appleby 
Scotland to the Frith | 
6. Eaſt-Saxons, C of Edinburgh — } { Newcaſlle 
founded by Erche- Eſſex 8 | . 
win in % - andy Middleſex, and q 
ended in OE N Hertford r 2 London. 
The other 
Glouceſter” " Fertors 7 Hertford 
Hereford Wh | Glouceſter 
12 — Heretord 
| Warwick 55 Worceſter 
| Leiceſter 2 | 22 
Nanda 2 
7. Mercia, founded b orthampton ata | VARNAMm 
Cridda in 582, ivy | Lincoln | 5 8 
ended in 874. | Huntingdon 2 64 3 n 
ki — Bedford * Rn 
Buckingham _ A * 
Oxford I 05 leſbury 
Stafford 3 | 3 
| Derby | | Stafford 4 
Cal Ee Derb 
Salop SAO | Sh 70 
Nottingham 3 | Now 4 
3 _ gham 
Zora — j L Cheſter, 


I have bet * | 

OP 907 ee 2 ſolicitous to preſerve theſe diviſions, as they ac- 
heritance, which 8 e and many very eſſential modes of in- 
Ts os , msd 3 day prevail in England, and which took their 
aden Rag 2 Car Pacer the Saxons. Since the Norman in- 
Wich, enerping Middicſex and Cheſt equatier, x exons. Sumner = 
cuits, or annual G ro r 10 of _ LF era wr on ena 1 on 
LAs whe was progreſs of the judges, for adminittering juſtice to the 
. who are at A diſtance from the capital. Theſe ano are: 


1. Home 


ne 


Circuits. 


x. Home 
Circuit. 


3. Oxford 


Cucuit, 


3. Norfolk 
Circuit. 4 Suffolk — \ 
| 


1 

| Glouceſter — | 
. | 
; 


| 
1 | Graveſend, and Milton, 


| | 
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Chief Towns. 

—? Chelms fo , Colcheſter, Harwich, 
Maldert, Saftron- Walden, Bocking, 

Braintree, and Stratford. 
Hertford — | | Hertford, St. Albar''s, Ware, Hitch- 
. in, Baldock, Biſhop's-Stortterd, 
Berkhamſted, Hemited, and Barnet. 
Kent — | ; Maidſtone, Canterbury, Chatham, 
| | Rocheſter, Greenwich, Woolwich, 


Counties. 
"Eſſex 


Dover, Deal, Deptford, Feverſham, 
Dartford, Romney, Sandwich, 
Sheerneſs, Tunbridge, Margate, 


Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, 
Croydon, Eptom, Richmond, 
Wandſworth, Batterſea, Putney, 

| Farnham, Godalmin, Bagſhot, Eg- 
ham, and Darking. 

:; Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Eaſt Grin- 

| ſtead, Haſtings, Horſham, Midhurſt, 

G 

[ 


| Surry = 


Shoreham, Arundel, Winchelſea, 
Battel, Brighthelmitone, and Pet- 
worth. 

Ayleſbury, Buckingham, High-Wick- 
ham, Great- Marlow, Stoney Strat- 
ford, and Newport Pagnel. 

Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dun. 
ſtable, Luton, and Biggleſwade. 

Huntingdon, Sc. Ives, Kimboltbn, 
Godmancheſter, St. Neot's, Ram- 
ſey, and Yaxley. 

Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Roy 
ſton, and Wiſbich. 


Bedford | | 


Huntingdon 


Cambridge — | 


4 Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoſtoff, 
part of Newmarket, Aldborough, 
| Bungay, Southwold, Brandon, 
Haleſworth, Mildenhall, Beccles, 
Framlingham, Stow-market, Woods 
Bridge, Lavenham, Hadley, Long- 
Meltord, Stratford, and Eaſterberg- 
| holt, 
+ Norfolk — | Norwich, Thetford, Lynn, and Var- 
f : L mouth. 
Oxon —1 Oxford, Banbury, Chippin-Norton, 
Henley, Burford, Whitney, Dor- 
| cheſter, Woodſtock, and Tame. 
Berks — Abingdon, Windſor, Reading, Wal- 
\ 4 lingford, Newbury, Hungerford, 
Maidenhead, Farringdon, Wantage, 
and Oakingham. 
Glouceſter, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter, 
: part of Briſtol, Campden, Stow, 
| Berkeley, Durtley, Lechlade, Tet- 


bury 
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C 1 Fc uits P 
Worceſter, — 


| 
| | Monmouth 
3- Oxford 

Circuit 
continued. 


Hereford 
Salop 


— rn rn 


| 
lt 


Stafford 


| 
— 
| 


Warwick 


| 


| 
. 
| 


Nottingham 


< 


4. Midland 
Circuit, 


| 
| 


Lincoln 


Rutland 
Northampton 


— 


| 
| 
! 


5. Weſtern | Wilts 


Circuit, | 


Dorſet 


A 


E A N 


Chief Towns. 
bury, Sudbury, Wotton, & Marſh. 


field. 

Worceſter, Eveſham, . Droitwich, 
Bewdley, Stourbridge, Kiddermig- 
ſter, and Perſhore, 

Monmouth, Chepſtow, Abergavenny ; 
Caerleon, and Newport, 

Hereford, Leominſter, Weobley, Led. 
bury, Kyneton, and Roſs, 

Shrewſbury, Luclow, Bridgnoith, 
Wenlock, Biſhop's Cafile, © Whit. 


N \Ofweltry, W em, and New. 


Stuflord, Litchfield, Newcaftle under 
Line, Wolverdampt on, Rugeler, 
Burton, Utoxeter, and Stone, 

Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, 
Stratford upon Avon, Tamworth, 
Aulceſter, Nuneaton, and Ather- 
ton. 

Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, Aſhby. 
de-la-Zouch, Boſworth, and Har- 
borough. 

Derby, Cheſterfield, Wirkſworth, 
Athbourne, Bakewell, Balſover, 
and Buxton, 

Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, 
Eaſt po Weſt Retford, Mansfield, 
Tuxford, Workſop, and Blithe. | 

Lincoln, Stamford, Boſton, Gran- 
tham, Croyland, Spalding, New 
Sleaford, Great Grimſby, Gainſ- 
borough, Louth, and Horncaſtle. 
Oakham and Uppingham. 
Wan Peterborough, Da 
ventry, Higham-Ferrers, Brack- 
ley, Oundle, Wellingborough, 
Thrapſton, Towceſter, Rocking- 
ham, Kettering, and Rothwell. 

„ Southampton, Portſ⸗ 
mouth, Andover, Baſingſtoke, 
Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, Lyming- 
ton, Ringwood, Rumley, Arleſ- 
ford: and Newport, Yarmouth, 
and Cowes, in the Iſle of Wight. 

Saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborough, 
Malmſbury, Wilton, Chippenham 
Calne, Cricklade, Trowbridge, 
Bradford, and Warminſter, 

8 Lyme, Sherborn, Shaſteſ⸗ 
bury, Poole, Blandford, Brid- 

port ' 
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ircuits. Counties. Chief Towns. 
MY Weymouth, Melcombe, 


rt 

archam, and Winburn. 
— Bath, Wells, Briſtol in part, Taun- 
| ton, Bridgewater, Ilcheſter, Mine- 


Somerſet 

head, Milbourn-Port, Glaſton- 
bury, Wellington, Dulverton, 

| x Dunſter, Warchet, Yeovil, So- 
merton, Axbridge, Chard, Bruton, 

| | Shepton Hlallet, Croſcomb, and 
Froome, 

Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Bid- 

4 $ deford, Tiverton, Honiton, Dart- 

mouth, Taviſtock, Topſham, Oke- 
hampton, Aſhburton, Crediton, 
Moulton, Torrington, Totneſs, 
Axminſter, Plympion, and Iltra- 
comb. : 

Launceſton, Falmouth, Truro, Sal- 
taſh, Bodmyn, St. Ives, Padſtow, 
Tregony, Fowey, Penryn, Kel- 
lington, Leſkard, Leſtwiel, Hel- 
ſton, Penzance, and Redruth. 

York, Leeds, Wakefield. Halifax, 
Rippon, Pontefract, Hull, Rich- 
mond, Scarborough, Borough- 
bridge, Malton, Sheffield, Don- 
caſter, Whitby, Beverley, North- 
allerton, Burlington, Knareſbo- 
rough, Barneſley, Sherborn, Brad- 
ford, Tadcaſter, Skipton, We- 
therby, Ripley, Heydon, How- 
den, Thirſke, Giſborough, Picke 
ering, and Yarum, 


Devon 


| 
E 


Circuit. 
ccntinued 


Cornwall — 


Vork — 


1 
| 
| 


| 


Durham _ Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, Stan- 

3 hope, Barnard- Caſtle, Darlington 

* 4 4 Hartlepool, and Aukland. F 
MIrcult'? Northumberland Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, North-Shields, 
Morpeth, Alnwick, and Hexham, 

Lancaſter — Lancaſter, Mancheſter, Preiton, Li- 


verpool, Wigan, Warrington, 
* Rochdale, Bury, Ormſkirk, Hawkſ- 
| head, and Newton. 


| 


Weſtmoreland | 

| | Stephen, Orton, Ambletide, Bur- 
ton, and Milthorpe. 

F | Carlitle, Penrith, Cockermouth, 
; | Whitehaven, Ravenglaſs, Egre- 

| mont, Keſwick, Workington, and 
* „ : 


In the Lent or Spring aſſizes, th: Northern Circuit extends only to York and 
Lancaſter : the aflizes at Durham, Newcaſtle, Appleby, and Carliſle being held only 
in the Autumn, and diſtinguiſhed by the appellat ion of the long circuit. : 

e ; | Middleſex 


Appleby, Kendal, Lonſdale, Kirkby- 
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Middlefex is not comprehended ; and Cheſhire is left out of theſe cir. 
cuits, becauſe, being a county P latine, it enjoys municipal laws and 
al 


privileges. The ſame may be ſaid of Wales, which is divided into four 
Circuits. 


,” 


\ Middleſex — ) f Loxnpon, firſt meridian, N. Lat, 
1-30, Weſtminſter, Uxbridge, 
| rentford, Chelſea, Highgate, 


Counties ex- | Hampſtead, Kenſington, Hackney, 


eluſive of they 42 4 and 8 
Circuits. Cheſter — Cheſter, antwich, Macclesfield, 
| | Malpas, Northwich, Middlewich, 
? ; Sandbach, Congleton, Knotsford, 
4 J Frodiſham, and Haulton, 


CincviTts OF WALES. 


Pullilly. 
Dolgelly, Bala, and Harleigh. 
= Preſtean, and Knighton, 
| 


Flint — Flint, St. Aſaph, and Holywell. 
North Eaſt ) Denbigh — Denbigh, Wrexham, and Ruthen. 
Circuit. Montgomery Ny Llanvylin, and Welch- 
pool. 
Beaumaris, Holyhead, & Newburgh. 
North Weſt } Caernarvon Bangor, Conway, Cacernarvon, aud 
Circuit, 


Metioneth 
Radnor — 
South-Eaſt ] Brecon — 
Glamorgan — 
ö 
ö 


Brecknock, Built, and Hay. 
Circuit. 


Llandaff, Cardiff, Cowbridge, Neath, 
and Swanſey. 

St. David's, Haverfordweſt, Pem- 
broke, Tenby, Fiſcard, and Mil- 
fordhaven. 

Cardigan, Aberiſtwith, and Llanba- 

C 


| Angleſey — 


Pembroke — 
South-Weſt 4 Cardigan — 
Circuit. 


darn- vawer. 
Caermarthen 
v 


aermarthen, Kidwelly, Lanimdo- 
very, Llandilobawr, Langharvy 


2 J L and Lanelthy. 
In E N G LAN P. 


40 Counties, which ſend up to parliament | do knights. 
25 Cities (Ely none, London four) —— 50 citizens. 
10% Boroughs, two each _ 334 burgeſles. 


Boroughs (Abingdon, Banbury, Bewdley, Hig- | 
, . Wa Ko one 45 ; c 5 burgeſſes. ; 
2 Univerſities _ — —— 4 repreſentatives, 
8 Cinque ports (Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Hythe, and their three dependents, þ 16 barons» 
Rye, Winchelſca, aud Seaford), two each 
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12 Counties — Ws. 12 knights. 
I2 n wy n none), 12 burgeſles, 


GC WU © AI 19 


33 Shires — — 30 knights. 
67 Cities and Boroughs — — 15 burgeſſes. 
Total 558 


Beſides the 52 counties into which England and Wales are divided, 
there are counties corporate, conſiſting ot certain diſtricts, to which the 
liberties and juriſdiftions peculiar to a county have been granted by royal 
charter. Thus the city of London is a county dittintt from Middleſex ; 
the cities of York, Cheſter, Briitol, Exeter, Norwich, Worceſter, and 
the towns of Kingſton upon Hull, and Newcaſtle upon Tyne, are coun- 
ties of themſelves, diſtinct from thoſe in which they lie. The ſame ma 
be ſaid of Berwick upon Tweed, which lies in Scotland, and hath within 
its juriſdiction, a ſmall territory of two miles on the north fide of the 
river. 

Under the name of a town, boroughs and cities are contained : for every 
borough or city is a town, though every town is not a borough or city. 
A borough is ſo called, becauſe it ſends up burgeſſes to parliament; and 
this makes the difference between a village or town, and a borough, Some 
boroughs are corporate, and ſome not corporate ; and though decayed, as 
Old Sarum, they ſtill ſend burgeſſes to parhament, A city is a corporate 
borough, that hath had, or at preſent hath, a biſſiop, for if the biſhoprie 
be diflolved, yet the city remains. To have ſuburbs prove it to be a city. 
Some cities are alſo counties, as before mentioned. 

SOIL, Alx, SEASONS, AND WATER.] Ihe ſoil of England and Wales 
differs in each county, not ſo much from the nature of the ground, though 
that muſt be admitted to occaſion a very contiderable alteration, as from 


the progreſs which the inhabitants of each county have made in the cul- 


tivation of lands and gardens, the training of marſhes, and many other 
local improvements, which- are here carried to a much greater degree of 
perfection than they are perhaps in any other part of the world, if we ex- 
cept China. To enter upon particular ſpecimens and proofs of theſe im- 
provements, would require a large volume. All that can be ſaid therefore 
is in general, that if no unkindly ſeaſon happen, England produces corn, 
e ſufficient to maintain her own inhabitants, but to bring large 
ſums o ready money for her exports. The benefits, however, from theſe 
exports have ſometimes tempted the inhabitants to carry out of the king- 
om more grain than could be conveniently ſpared, and have laid the 
poor under diſtreſs : for which reaſon exportations have been ſometimes 
checked by government. No nation exceeds England in the productions 
of the garden, which have come to ſuch perfection, that the rareſt of fo- 
reipn fruits have been cultivated here with ſucceſs. If any farther proof 
of this thould be required, let it be remembered, that London and its 
neighbouts 
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neighbourhood, though peopled by about 1,000,000 inhabitants, is plen- 
fully ſupplied with all kinds of fruits and vegetables from grounds with- 


in 12 miles diſtance. | 

The ſoil of England ſeems to be particularly adapted for rearing tim. 
ber ; and the plantations of trees round the houſes of noblemen and gen. 
tlemen, and even of peaſants, are delightful and aſtoniſhing at the ſame 
time. Some have obſerved a decay of that oak timber which anciently form- 
ed the great fleets that England put to ſea ; but as no public complaints of 


— 


this kind have been heard, it may be ſuppoſed that great ſtores are ſtill in 


reſerve ; unleſs it may be thought that our ſhip- yards have lately been 
partly ſupplied from America, or the Baltic, . 
As to air, T can add but little to what J have already ſaid concerning the 


climate . In many places it is certainly loaded with vapours wafted 


* 


winds and ſtorms, ſo that in this reſpect Englund is to foreigners, and peo- 
ple of delicate conſtitutions, more diſagreeable than unſalubrious. It can- 
not, however, be denied, that in England the weather is fo exceſſively capri. 
cious, and unfavourable to certain conſtitutions, that many of the inha- 
bitants are induced to fly to foreign countries, in hopes of obtaining a re- 
novation of their health. 

After what we have obſerved in the Engliſh air, the reader may form 
ſome idea of its ſcaſons which are ſo uncertain, that they admit of no 
defcription. Spring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, ſucceed each other, but 
in what month their different appearances take place is very undetermin- 
ed. The ſpring begins ſometimes in February, and ſometimes in April. 
In May the face of the country is often covered with hoary froſt inflead of 
bloſſoms. The beginning of June 1s ſometimes as cold as in the middle 
of December, yet at other times the thermometer riſes in that month as 
high as it does in Italy. Even Avguſt has its viciſſitudes of heat and 
cold, and upon an average September, and next to it October, are the 
two moſt agreeable months in the year. The natives ſometimes experi- 
ence all the four ſeaſons within the compaſs of, one day, cold, temperate, 
hot, and mild weather. Atter ſaying thus much, it would be in vain to 
attempt any farther deſcription of the Engliſh ſeaſons. Their inconſtancy, 
however, is not attended with the effects that might be naturally appre- 
hended. A fortnight, or at moſt three weeks, generally make up the 
difference with regard to the maturity of the fruits of the earth: and it is 
hardly ever obſerved that the inhabitants ſuffer by a hot ſummer, Even 


from the Atlantic Ocean by weſterly winds ; but they are ventilated by 


_— 
— * — — — a 


— — 


* The climate of England has more advantages than are generally allowed it, if 
we admit the opinion of King Charles the Second upon this {+ bject, which is corro- 
borated by that of Sir William Temple : and it may be obſerved, that they were 
both travellers. I muſt needs add one thing (ſays Sir William, in his Aiſceltar-s, 
part ii. p. 114. edit 8vo. 1690.) in fevour of our climate, which I heard the king 
a —4 nd thought new aud right, and truly like a king of England, that loved aud 
$* eſteemed his own country. It was in reply to ſome company that were reviling our 
climate, and extolling thoſe of Italy and Spain, or at leaſt of France. He laid, 
« He thought that was the beſt climate where #8 could be abroad in the air with plea- 
« ſure, or at leaſt without. trouble or inconvenience, the moſt days in the year, and 
« the muſt hours in the day; and this he thought he could be in England, more than 
« in ary country he kuew in Europe.” And I believe (adds Sir William) it 15 true, 
not only of the hot and the cold, but even among eur neighbours in France and the 
Low Countries themſelves, where the heats or the colds, and changes of ſeaſons are 
« leſs treatable (or moderate) than they are with us.” BY 
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the greateſt irregularity and the moſt unfavourable appearances of the 
ſeaſons, are not, as in other countries, attended with famine, and very 
ſeldom with ſcarcity. Perhaps this, in a great meaſure, may be ow- 
ing to the vaſt improvements of agriculture, for when ſcarcity has been 
complained of, it generally, if not always, proceeded from the exceſ- 
five exportations of grain on account of the drawback, and the profit 
of the returns. : ; 

In ſpeaking of water, I do not include rivers, brooks, or lakes, I mean 
waters for the common conveniencies of life, and thoſe that have mi- 
neral qualites. The champaign parts of England are generally ſupplied 
with excellent ſprings and fountains ; though a diſcerning palate may 
perceive, that they frequently contain ſome mineral impregnation. Ia 
ſome very high lands, the inhabitants are diſtreſſed for water, and ſup- 
ply themſelves by trenches, or digging deep wells. The conſtitutions of 
the Engliſh, and the diſeaſes to which they are hable, have rendered 
them extremely inquiſitive after ſalubrious waters, for the recove: y and 

reſervation of their health; ſo that England contains as many mineral 
wells, of known efficacy, as perhaps any country in the world. The moſt 
celebrated are the hot baths of Bath and Briſtol in Somerſetſlute, and of 
Buxton and Matlock in Derbyſhire ; the mineral waters of Tunbridge, 
Epſom, Harrowgate, and Scarborough, Sea-water is uſed as commonly 
as any other for medicinal purpoſes ; and ſo delicate are the tones of the 
Engliſh fibres, that the patients can perceive, buth in drinking and bathing, 
a difference between the ſea-water of one coaſt and that of another. 

Fact or THE COUNTRY The induſtry of the Engliſh is ſuch, as 

AND MOUNTAINS. ö to ſupply the abſence of thoſe favours 

which nature has ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon ſome foreign climates, and in 
many reſpects even to exceed them. No nation in the world can equal the 
cultivatd parts of England in beautiful ſcenes, The variety of high-lands 
and low-lands, the . gently ſwelling, and both of them forming 
proſpects equal to the moſt luxuriant imagination, the corn and meadow 
ground, the intermixtures of encloſures and planfStions, the noble ſeats, 
comfortable houſes, cheerful villages, and well-ſtocked farms, often riſing 
in the neighbourhood of populous towns and cities, decorated with the 
moſt vivid colours of nature, are inexpreſſible. The moſt barren ſpots 
are not without their verdure ; but nothing can give us a higher idea of 
the Engliſh induſtry, than obſerving that ſome of the pleaſanteſt counties 
in the kingdom are naturally the moſt barren, but rendered fruitful by la- 
bour. Upon the whole, it may be ſafely affirmed, that no country in 
Europe equals England in the beauty of its proſpects, or the opulence of 
its inhabitants. | 

Though England is full of delightful riſing grounds, and the moſt en- 
chanting ſlopes, yet it contains few mountains. The moſt noted are the 
Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, the 
Cheviot-hills on the borders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern 
in Woreeſterſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, the Wrekin in Shropſhire ; 
with thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowdon in Wales. In general, however, 

ales, and the northern parts may be termed mountainous, 

RIVERS AND LAKES.] The rivers in England add greatly to its beauty, 
as well as its opulence. The Thames, che nobleſt perhaps in the world, 
riſes on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, a little 8. W. of Cirenceſter, and 
after receiving the many tributary ſtreams of other rivers, it paſſes to Ox- 
tord, then by Abingdon, Wallingford, Reading, Marlow, and 3 

| rom 
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From thence to Kingſton, where formerly it met the tide, which, fines 
the building of Weſtminſter bridge, is faid to flow no higher than Rich: 
mond ; from whence it flows to London, and after dividing the counties 
of Kent and Eſſex, it widens in its progreſs, till it falls into the ſea at 
the Nore, from whence it is navigable Pr large ſhips to London-brid e: 
but for a more particular deſcription the reader f conſult the n It 
was formerly a matter of reproach to England among foreigners, that ſo 
capital a river ſhould have ſo few bridges ; thoſe of London and Kingſton 
being the only two it had, from the Nore to the laſt mentioned place, for 
many ages. This inconveniency was in ſome meaſure owing to the dear. 
neſs of materials for building ſtone bridges; but perhaps more to the fond- 
neſs which the Engliſh, in former days, had for water- carriage, and the 
encouragement of navigation. The great increaſe of riches, commerce 
and inland trade is now multiplying bridges, and the world cannot paral⸗ 
lel for commodiouſneſs, architecture, and workmanſhip, thoſe lately erect 
ed at Weſtminſter and Black Friars. Batterſea, Putney, Kew, Richmond 
Walton, and Hampton-court have now bridges likewiſe over the Thawez; 
and others are projedting by public-ſpirited proprietors of the grounds on 
both ſides. | 
The river Medway which riſes near Tunbridge, falls into the Thames 
at Sheerneſs, and is navigable for the largeſt ſhips as far as Chatham. 
The Severn, reckoned the ſecond river for importance in England, and the 
firſt for rapidity, riſes at Plinlimmonchill in North Wales; becomes navi- 
gable at Welſh-Pool ; runs eaſt to Shrewſbury ; then turning ſouth, vi- 
fits Bridgenorth, Worceſter, and Tewkeſbury, where it receives the Up- 
r Avon; after having paſſed Glouceſter, it takes a ſouth-weſt direction: 
is near its mouth increaſed by the Wye and Uſtre, and diſcharges itſelf 
into the Briſtol Channel, near King-road ; and there lie the great ſhips 
which cannot get up to Briſtol, The Trent riſes in the Moorlands of 
Staffordſhire, and runing ſouth-caſt by Newcaſtle-under-Line, divides that 
county into two parts; then turning north-eaſt on the confines of Derby- 
ſhire, viſits Nottingharſh, running the whole length of that county to Lin- 
colnſhire, and being joined by the Ouſe, and ſeveral other rivers towards 
the mouth, obtains the name of the Humber, falling into the ſea ſouth- 
eaſt of Hull. 
The other principal rivers in England, are the Ouſe (a Gaelic word ſig- 
nifying water in general), which falls into the Humber, after receiving 
the water of many other rivers. Another Ouſe riſes in Bucks, and falls 
into the ſea near Lynn in Norfolk: The Tyne runs from weſt to eaſt 
through Northumberland, and falls into the German ſea at Tinmouth, be · 
iow Newcaltle. The Tees runs from weſt to eaſt, dividing Durham from 
| Yorkſhire, and falls into the German ſea below Stockton. The Tweed 
runs from weſt to eaſt on the borders of Scotland, and falls into the Ger- 
man ſea at Berwick. The Eden runs from ſouth to north through Welt 
moreland and Cumberland, and paſſing by Carliſle, falls into Solway 
Firth below that city. The Lower Avon runs weſt through Wiltſhire te 
Bath, and then dividing Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, runs to 


. Briſtol, falling into the mouth of the Severn below that city, The Der- 


went, which runs from eaſt to weſt through Cumberland, and paſſing by 
Cockermouth, falls into the Iriſh ſea a little below. The Ribble, which 
runs from eaſt to weſt through Lancaſhire, and paſſing by Prelion, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Iriſh ſea, The Merſey, which runs from the ſouth- 
eaſt to thę north-weſt through Cheſhire, and then dividing — ay 

N . a; 
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Lancaſhire; paſſes by Liverpool, and falls into the Triſh ſea a little below 
that town; and the Dee riſes in Wales, and divides Flintſhire from Che- 
ſhire, falling into the Iriſh channel below Cheiter, a . 

The lakes of England are few ; though it 1s plain from hiſtory and an- 
tiquitys and indeed, in ſome places from the face of the country, that 
meres and fens have been frequent in Englund, till drained and converted 
into arable land. The chief lakes remaining, are Soham mere, Wittleſea 
mere, and Ramſay mere, in the Iſle of Ely, in Cambridgeſhire. All 
theſe nieres in a rainy ſeaſon are overflowed, and form a lake of 40 or 50 
miles in circumference. Winander mere lies in Weſtmoreland, and ſome 
(mall lakes in Lancaſhire go by the name of Derwent Waters. 


FoxesTs.] The firſt Norman N of England, partly for N 
purpoſes, that they might the more efteQually enſlave their new ſubjefts, 


and partly from the wantonneſs of power, converted immenſe tracts of 
grounds into foreſts for the benefit of hunting, and theſe were governed by 
lau s peculiar to themſelves: ſo that it was neceſſary, about the time of 
paſſing the Magna Charta, to form a code of the foreſt-laws; and juſtices 
in Eyre, ſo called from their fitting in the open air, were appointed to ſee 
them obſerved. By degrees thoſe vaſt tracts were disforeſted ; and the 
chief foreſts, properly fo called, remaining out of no fewer than 69, are 
thoſe of Winſor, New Forett, the foreſt of Dean, and Sherwood 
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, Foreſt, Theſe foreſts produced formerly great quantities of excellent 

C oak, elm, aſh, and beech, beſides walnut-trees, poplar, maple, and other 

* kinds of wood, In ancient times England contained large woods, if not 

* foreſts, of cheſnut-trees, which exceeded all other kinds of timber for the 

Fe purpoſes of building, as appears from many great houſes ſtill ſtanding, in 

ho which the cheſnut beams and roofs rewain ſtill freſh and undecayed, 

f though ſome of them are above 600 years old. 70 
ps MEeTals Aub MINERALS. ] Among the minerals, the tin mines of Corn- 4 
5 wall defervedly take the lead. They were known to the Greeks and P'hœ- 4 
a 


means, the latter eſpecially, fome ages before that of the Chriſtian Era; 
| and ſince the Engliſh have tound the method of manufacturing their tin 
ins to plates, and white iron, they are of immenſe benefit to the nation. 
An ore called mundie is found in the beds of tin, which was very little re- 
rarded till above 70 years ago; Sir Gibert Clark diſcovered the art of 
manufacturing it, and it is ſaid now to bring in 150, oool, a year, and to 
equal in goodneſs the beſt Spanith copper, yielding a proportionable quan- 
uy of lapis calaminaris for making braſs. Thoſe tin-works are under pe- 
cular regulations, by what are called the ſtannary laws ; and the miners 
have parlaments and privileges of their own, which are in force at this 
ume, he number of Corniſh miners are ſaid to amount to 100,008, 
dome gold has likewiſe been diſcovered in Cornwall, and the Engliſh lead 
s impregnated with filver, . The Englich coined filver is particularly 
kuown by roſes, and that of Wales by that prince's cap of feathers. De- 
vonſhire, and other counties of England, produce marble ; but the beſt 
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kind, which reſembles Egyptian granite, is exceſſively hard to work. 
Quarries of freeſtone are tound in many places. Northumberland and 
Cheſhire yield alum and ſalt pits. The Engliſh fullers earth is of ſach 
conſequence to the clothing trade, that its exportation 1s prohibited under 
on penalties. Pit and ſca-coal is found in many counties of England :; 
* * city of London, to encourage the nurſery of ſeamen, is chi 

"P ied trom the pits of Northumberland, and the btſhoprick of Durham, 
bo Cargoes are ſhipped at Neweaſtle and Sunderland, and the exportation 

coals to other countries is à valuable article. 
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VeGETABLE AND ANIMAL PS o- | This is ſo copious a fubject, ang 

DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. {ſuch improvements have been made 
in gardening and agriculture, even fince the belt printed accounts we have 
had of both, that much muſt be left to the reader's own obſervation and 
experience. I have already touched upon the corn trade of England; 
but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty concerning the quantities of 
wheat, barley, rye, peas, beans, vetches, oats, and other grain growing 
in the kingdom. Excellent inſtitutions tor the improvement of agricul. 
ture are now common in England, and their members are fo public-pirited 
as to print periodical accounts of their diſcoveries and experiments which 
ſerve to ſhew that agriculture and gardening may be carried to a much 
higher ſtate of perfection than they are in ar preſent. Honey and faffron 
are natives of England. It is almoſt needleſs to mention to the moſt unin- 
formed reader, in what plenty the moſt excellent fruits, apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, nectarines, currants, gooſeberries, 
raſberries, and other hortulan productions, grow here; and what quanti- 
ties of cyder, perry, metheglin, and the like liquors, are made in ſome 
counties. The cyder of Devon and Herefordſhire, when kept, and made 
of proper apples, and in a particular manner, is often preferred, by judi- 
eious palates, to French white wine, It is not enough to mention thoſe 
improvements, did we not obſerve the natives of England have made the 
difterent fruits of the world their own, fometimes by fimple culture, bur 
often by hot-beds, and other means of forcing nature. The Engliſh pine 
apples are delicious, and now plentitul. The ſame may be faid of other 
natives of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Perſia, and Turkey. The Engliſh 
grapes are pleaſing to the taſte, but their flavour is not exalted enough 
tor making of wine; and indeed wet weather injures the flavour ot all the 
other fine fruits raiſed here, Our kitchen gardens abound with all ſorts of 
greens, roots, and fallads, in perfection; ſuch as artichokes, aſparagus, 
cauliflowers, cabbages, coleworts, brocoli, peas, beans, kidney beans, 
fpinage, beets, lettuce, celery, endive, turnips, carrots, potatoes, mull- 
rooms, leeks, onions, and ſhallots. 

Woad for dying is cultivated in Bucks and Bedfordſhire, as hemp and 
flax are in other counties In nothing, however, have the — been 
more ſuceeſsful than in the cultivation of clover, ciuquefoil, trefoil, ſaiu- 
toin, lucern, and other meliorating graſſes for the ſoil. It belongs 10 4 
botaniſt to recount the various uind of uſeful and ſalutary herbs, ſhrubs, 
and roots, that grow in different parts of England, The foil of Ken, 
Eſſex, Surry, and Hampſhire, is moſt favourable to the difficult and ten. 
der culture of hops, which is now become a very confiderable article 0: 
trade. | | | 

With regard to ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS, I ſhall begin with the qua» 
drupeds. The Engliſh oxen are large and fat, but ſome prefer for the ts 
ble the ſmaller breed of the Scotch and the Welch cattle, after grazing it 
Engliſh paſtures. The Engliſh horſes are the beſt of any in the ww 
whether we regard their ſpirit, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or docility. oy . 
ble have been the pains taken, by all ranss, for improving the breed 0 


this favourite and noble animal, and the ſuccefs has been anſwerable ; fe 


they now unite all the qualities aud beauties of Indian, Pertian, 2 
Spaniſh, and other foreign horſes. The irreſiſtible ſpirit and weight wm . 
Engliſh-cavalry, render them ſuperior to all others in War: and an £000 
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4 draw equipages on the ſtreets of London, are often particularly beautiful; 
de The exportation of horſes has of late become a conſiderable article of com- 
ve merce, The breed of aſſes and mules begin likewiſe to be improved and 
1d encouraged in England. 1 a . 
d; The Engliſh ſheep are of two kinds; thoſe that are valuable for their 
of fleece, and thoſe that are proper for the table, The former are very 
ng large, and their fleeces conſtiture the original ſtaple commodity of Eng- 
ul land. I have been credibly informed, that in ſome counties the inhabi- 
ted rants are as curious in their breed of rams, as in thoſe of their horſes and 


dogs, and that in Lincolnſhire particularly, it is nd uncommon thing for 
one of thoſe animals to fell for zol. It muſt; however, be owned, that 
thoſe large fat ſheep are very rank eating, It is thought that in England, 
twelre millions of fleeces are ſhorn annually, which, at a medium of 28. 
a fleece, makes 1, 200, oool. It is ſuppoſed, that by the fall of the value of 
the fleeces, during the laſt years of the war, a fourth part of this ſum 
ought to be deducted, but now peace is reſtored, their price much advan- 
ces. The other kind of ſheep which are fed upon the downs, ſuch as thoſe 
of Banſtead, Bag ſhiot-heath, and Devonſhire, where they have what the 
farmers call, a ſhort bite, is little, if at all, inferior in flavour and ſweet- 
neſs to veniſon, 

The Engliſh maſtiffs and bull-dogs are ſaid to be the ſtrongeſt and fierceſt 
of the canine ſpeci-s in the world; but, either from the change of ſoil, or 
feeding, they degenerate in foreign climates. James I. of England by 
way of Experiment, turned out two Engliſh bull dogs upon one of the 
fierceſt lions in the Tower, and they ſoon conquered him, The maſtiff, 
however, has all the courage of the bull-dog, without its ferocity; and 1s 
particularly diſtinguiſhed for his fidelity and docility; All the different 
ſpecies of dogs that abound in other countries, for the field as well as do- 
meſtic uſes, are to be found in England. g | 

What 1 have obſerved of the degeneracy of the Evgliſh dogs in foreign 
countries is applicable to the Engliſh game cocks, which afford much bar- 
barous diverſion to our ſportſmen. The courage of theſe birds is aſtoniſh - 
ng, and one of the true breed never leaves the pit alive without victory. 

he proprietors and teeders of this gencrous animal, are likewiſe extreme- 

y Curtvus as to his blood and pedigree. 

Tame fowl are pretty much the fame in England as in other countries? 
turkies, peacocks, common poultry, ſuch as cocks, pullets; and capons, 
geele, ſwans, ducks, and tame ngeons; The wild ſort are buſtards; 
wild geeſe, wild ducks, teal, wigeon, plover, pheaſants, partridges, 
Woodcocks, growſe, quail, landrail, ſnipe, wood-pigeons, hawks of dit- 
ferent kinds, kites, owls, herons, crows, rooks, ravens, magpies, jack- 
daus and jays, blackbirds, thruſhes; nightingales, goldfinches, linnets, 
larks, and a great variety of ſmall birds; canary birds alſo breed in Eng- 


10 The wheat. ear 1s by many preferred to the ortolan for the delicacy 
vi eus fleth and flavour, and is pecuitar to England. 
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Tneredi- Few countries are better ſupplied than England with river and ſea 
breed > n. Her rivers and ponds contain plenty of ſalmon, trout, eels, pike; 
ble: be. perch, ſmelts, carp, tench, barble, gudgeons, roach, dace, grey 
Arabi wallet, bream, plaice, founders, and craw-fiſh, beſides a Uclicate lake fiſh 
1 4 called char, which is found its ſome freſh water lakes of Wales and Cum- 
n Eug dl 
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I rigs and as ſome ſay no where elſe. The ſea-fiſh are cod, mackarel, 
1 bun © , Whiting, hertinge, pilchards, ſkaite, ſoles. The john-doty; 
65 towards the weſtern Coaſt, is reekoned a great delicacy, as is the red 

© mullet. 
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mullet. Several other fiſh are found on the ſame coaſts. As to ſpell. fi 
they are chiefly oyſters, the propagation of which, upon their proper 
banks, requires a peculiar culture. Lobſters, crabs, ſhrips, and efcal. 
lops, one of the moſt delicious of ſhell fiſhes, cockles, wilks, periwinkles, 
and muſcles, with many other ſmall ſhel]-fiſh, abound in the Fookſh ſeas, 
The whales chiefly viſit the northern coatt ; but great numbers of porpoiſes 
and ſeals appear in the channel. After all, the Engliſh have been, per- 
haps, with great juſtice, accuſed of not paying proper attention to their 
fiſheries, which are confined to a few inconliderable towns in the weſt of 
England. The beſt fiſh that comes to the tables of the great in Londen, 
are fold by the Dutch to Engliſh bors, and that induſtrious people eren 
take them upon the Engliſh coalts. Great attention, it is true, has been 
paid within theſe forty years, to this important concern. Many public. 
ſpirited noblemen and gentlemen formed themſelves into a company for 
carrying on a Britiſh fiſhery, Large ſums were ſubſcribed, and paid 
with unbounded generofity. Buſſes and other veſſels were built, and the 
molt pleaſing proſpects of ſucceſs preſented themſelves to the public, Ther 
were, however, unaccountably diſappointed. though it is hard to ſay fron 
What cauſe, unleſs it was, that the price of Engliſh labour was too dear for 
bringing the commodity to the market upon the ſame terms as the 
Dutch. 

With regard to reptiles, ſuch as adders, vipers, ſnakes, and worms; 
and inſects, ſuch as ants, gnats, waſps, and flies, England is pretty much 
upon a par with the reſt of Europe ; and the difference, if any, becomes 
more proper for natural hiſtory than geography. | 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- The exemption of the Eng- 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, 1 conſtitution from the deſpo- 
tic powers exerciſed in foreign nations, not excepting republics, is one 

reat reaſon why it is very ditficult to aſcertain the number of inhabitant 
in England; and yet it is certain that this might occaſionally be done, by 
parliament, without any violation of public liberty, and probably ſoon 
will take place, With regard to political calculations, they muſt be very 
faliible, when applied to England. The prodigious influx of foreigners 
who ſettle in the nation, the emigrations of inhabitants to America and 
the iſlands, their return from thence, and the great number of hands em. 
ployed in ſhipping, are all of them matters that render any calculation ex. 
tremely precarious. Upon the whole, I am apt to think thar England 
more populous than the eſtimators of her inhabitants are willing to alls. 
The war with France and Spain before the laſt, annually employed about 
2-0,c00 Engliſhmen, excluſive of Scotch and Iriſh, by ſea and land; 
and its progreſs carried off, by various means, very near that number 
The decay of population was indeed ſenſibly felt, but not ſo much #5! 
was during the wars in queen Anne's reign, though not halt of the num 
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At the ſame time, I am not of opinion, that England is at preſent date. 
rally more populous than ſhe was in the reign of Charles I. though ſhe a 
accidentally 15. The Engliſh of former ages, were ſtrangers to the ex 
ceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and other modes of living that are 1 
itructive of propagation. On the other hand, the vaſt quantities ot cultt 
vated lands in England, fince thoſe times, might reaſonably be previ 
ed, would be favourable to mankind : but this advantage is probably 10 
than counterbalinced by the prevarling practice of engroſſing r- 
which is certainly unfavourable to population; and independent of = 
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upon an average, perhaps, a married couple has not ſuch a numerous pro- 
geny now as formerly. I will take the liberty to make another obſerva- 
tion, which falls within the cogniſance of almoſt every man, and that is 
the incredible increaſe of foreign names upon our pariſh books, and pubs 
lic lifts, compared to what they were even in the reign of George I. 

After what has been premiſed, it would be preſumptuous to pretend to 
aſcertain the number of inhabitants in England and Wales; but in my 
own private opinion, there cannot be fewer than 7,000,000. Some how- 
erer, will ſuppoſe this to be too large a calculation: and it muſt be admitted, 
that England has been exceedingly draiued both of men and money, by 
the unhappy and deſtructive war with the American colonies. But as to 
political calculations, the tallibiity of thete appears in a very ſtrikin 
light in thoſe of the population of London, becauſe it is impoſſible i fix 
it upon any of the known rules or proportions of births and burials. Cal- 
culators have been not only miſtaken in applying thoſe rules to London, 
and, as they are called, the bills of mortality, but even in topical matters, 
becauſe about 100,000 inhabitants, at the very gates of London, do not 
lie within the bills of mortality. | 

Engliſhmen, in their perſons are generally well ſized, regularly featured, 
commonly {ir rather than otherwite, and florid in their complexions. lt 
18, however, to be preſumed, that the vaſt numbers of toreigrers that are 
intermingled and inte mattied with the natives, have given a caſt to their 
perſons and complex ions Citterent from thoſe of their anceſtors 150 years 
ago. The women, in their ſhapes, features, and complexion, appear ſo 
graceful and lovely, that England may be termed the native country of ſe- 
male beauty, But beſide the external graces ſo peculiar to the women in 
England, they are ſtill more to be valued for their prudent behaviour, 
thorough cleanlin: ſs, and a tender affection for their huſbands and chil- 
dren, and all the engaging duties of domeſtic life, 

Ot all the people in the world, the Engliſh keep themſelves the moſt 
cleanly, Their nerves are fo delicate, that people of both ſexes are ſome- 
mes forcibly, nay mortally affected by imagination; inſomuch, that be- 
tore the practice of inoculation for the ſmall pox took place, it was thought 
improper to mention that loathſome diſeaſe by its true name, in any po- 
lie company, This over-ſeuſibility has been couſidered as one of the 
lources of thoſe fingularities, which ſo ſtrongly characterize the Engliſh 
nation. They ſometimes magnify the ſlighteſt appearances into realities, 
and bring the moſt diſtant dangers immediately home to themſelves ; and 
yet when real danger approaches, no people face it with greater reſolution, 
or conſtancy of mind,” They are fond of clubs and conyivial aſſociations; 
aud when theſe are kept within the bounds of temperance and moderation, 
they prove the beſt cures for thoſe mental evils, which are ſo peculiar to 
the Engliſh, that foreigners have pronounced them to be national, 

The fame obſervations hold with regard to the higher orders of life, 
which muſt be acknowledged to have undergone a remarkable change 
lince the acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, eſpecially of late years. 

the Engliſh nobility and geniry of great fortunes, now aſſimilate their 
manne1s to thote of foreigners, with whom they cultivate a more frequent 
mercouyſe that their forefathers did. They do not now travelonly as pupils, 
to bring home the vices of the countries they viſit, under the twit: n per- 
baps of a deſpicable pedant, or family dependant ; but they travel for the 
Pu, poſes of ſocicty, and at the more advanced ages of life, while their 
jude ments are mature, and their paſſions regula'ed, This has calarged 
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ſociety in England, which foreigners now viſit as commonly as Eng liſhmnen 
viſited them, and the effects of the intercourſe become daily more viſible 
eſpecially as it is not now, as formerly, confined to one ſex, 

Such of the Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen, as do not ſtrike into thoſe 
high walks of life, affect rather what we call a ſnug, than a ſplendid way 
of living. 'They ſtudy and underſtand better than any people in ths 
world, conveniency in their houſes, gardens, equipages, and eſtates, aud 
they ſpare no colt to parchaſe it. It has, however, been obſerves, tha: 
this turn renders them leſs communicative than they ought to be: but, on 
the other hand, the few connections they form, are fincere, cheerſul, and 
indiſſoluble. The like habits deſcend pretty far into the lower ranks, and 
are often diſcernible among tradeſmen. This love of ſnugneſs and conve. 
niency may be called rhe ruling paſſion of the Engliſh people, ard is the 
ultimate end of all their application, labours, aud fatigues, which are in- 
credible. A good ceconomilt with a briſk run of trade, is generally, when 
turned of 50, in a condition to retire from buſineſs; that is, either to 
purchaſe an eſtate, or to ſettle his money in the funds. He then common- 
iy refides in a comfortable houſe in the country, often his native county, 
and expects to be treated on the footing of a gentleman ; but his ſtyle of 
living is always judiciouſly ſuited to his circumſtances, 

The over-ſenſibility of the Engliſh, is diſcovered in nothing more than 
in the vaſt ſubſcriptions for public charities, raiſed by all degrees of both 
ſexcs. An Engliſhman feels all the pains which a fellow-creature ſuffers, 
and poor and miſerable objects are rcheved in England with a liberality, 
that ſome time or other may prove injurious to induſtry ; becauſe it takes 
from the lower ranks the uſual motives of labour; that they may fave 
ſ!»mewhat tor theinſelves aud families, againſt the days of age or fickneſs. 
The very people who contribute to thoſe collections, are aſſeſſed in propor- 
tion to their property for their parochial poor, who have a legal demand 
for a-maintenance ; and upwards of three millions ſterling 1s faid to be 
collected yearly in this country for charitable purpoſes. The inſtitutions 
however, of extra-parochial infirmaries, hoſpitals, and the like, are in 
fome caſes reprchentible. The vaſt ſums beſtowed in building them, the 
contracts made by their governors, and even the election of phyſicians, 


who thereby, qualified or unqualified, acquire credit, which is the fame 


as proſit, very often begers heats and cabals, which are very different from 
the purpoſes of diſintereſted charity, owing to the violent attachments and 
prepoſſeſſions of friends, and too often even to party confiderations. 
Notwithſtanding thoſe noble proviſions, which would ban'ſh poverty 
from any other country, the ſtreets of London, and the highways ot 
England, abound” with objects of diſtreſs, who beg in defiance of the 
laws, which render the practice ſeverely puniſhable. This is partly owing 
to the manner in which the common people live, who conſider the food to 
be uneatable which in other countries would be thought luxurious. 
The Engliſh, though iraſcible, are the moſt placable people in the 
world, and will often ſacrifice part of their intereſt rather thay proceed to 
extremity. They are eaſily prevailed upon to forgive by ſubmiſſion, and 
they carry this lenity too far, by accepting of profeſſions of ſorrow pub- 
liſhed in advertiſements by thoſe who offend them, and who ſeldom are ſin· 
cere, nuy, often laugh at the eaſineſs of their proſecutors, for Ante 
them ſo gently. The unſuſpecting nature of the Engliſh and their honc! 
open manners, eſpecially of thoſe in the mercantile way, render 17 
dupes in ſeveral reſpects. They attend to projectors, and no 3 0 
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idieulous that will not find abettors in England. They liſten to the voice 
of misfortunes in trade, whether real or pretended, deſerved or accidental, 
and generouſly contribute to the relief of the parties, ſometimes even b 
placing them in a more creditable condition than ever. The loweſt bred 
ot the Engliſh, are capable of theſe and the like generous actions; but 
they often make an oſtentatious diſplay of their own merits, which dimi- 
viſhies their value. There is among the generality of the Engliſh of all 
ranks, an unpardonable preference given to wealth, above moſt other con- 
ſiderations. Riches, both in public and private, are often thought to 
compenſate for the abſence of almoſt every good quality, This oftenſive 
failing, ariſes partly from the people being fo much addicted to trade and 
commerce, the great object of which is gain; and partly from the demo- 
cratical part of their conſtitution, which makes the poſſeſſion of property 
a qualification for the legiſlature, and for almoſt every other ſpecies of 
mayiſtracy, government, honours, and diſtinctions. | 

An Englifaman, of education 4nd reading, is the moſt accompliſhed 
gentleman in the world: he is however ſhy and retentive in his communi- 
cations. This unamiable coldneſs is fo far from being affected, that it is 
2 part of their natural conſtitution, Living learning, and gentus, often 
meet not with ſuitable regard even from the firſt rate Engliſhmen ; and it 
15 not unuſual for tkem to throw aſide the beſt productions of litera- 


ture, if they are not acquainted with the author. While the ſtate diſ- 


tinction of Whig and Tory ſubſiſted, the heads of each party affected to 
patronize men of literary abilities; but the pecuniary encouragements 
given them were but very moderate, and the very few who met with pre- 
terments in the late, might have earned them by a competent knowledge of 
buſineſs, and that pliability which the dependents in office generally poſ- 
jeſs. We ſcarcely have an inſtance, even in the muniſficent reign of queen 
Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who owed ſo much to the preſs, of a man 
ot genius as ſuch, being made eaſy in his circumſtances. Mr. Addiſon 
had about 3ool. a year of the public money to aſſiſt him in his travels; and 
Mr. Pope though a Roman catholic, was oſtered, but did not accept of, 
the like penſion from Mr. Craggs, the whig ſecretary of ſtate ; and it was 
remarked, that his tory friend and companion the carl of Oxford, when 
ſole miniſter, did nothing for him, but bewail his misfortune in being a 
papiſt. Indeed, a few men of diſtinguiſhed literary abilities, as well as 
tome without, have of late received penſions from the crown ; but from 
the conduct of ſome of them it ſhould ſeem, that ſtate and party ſervices 
nare been expected in return. | | 
The unevenneſs of the Engliſh in their converſation is very remarkable: 
tometimes it is delicate, ſprightly, and replete with tfue wit; ſometimes it 
is ſolid, ingenious, and argumentative; ſometimes it is cold and phlegma- 
uc, and borders upon diſguſt, and all in the ſame perſon. In many of 
ihe convivial mectings they are very noiſy, aud their wit is oſten offen- 
ure, while the loudeſt are the moſt applauded. This is particularly apt 
io be the caſe in large companies; but in ſmaller and more ſelect parties, 
all the pleaſures of rational converſation, and agreable ſociety, are en- 
ed in England in a very high degree. Courage is a quality that ſeems 
to be congenial to the Engliſh nation. Boys, before they can ſpeak, diſ- 
cover chat they know the proper guards in boxing with their fiſts ; a quali- 
TI perhaps is peculiar to the Engliſh, and is {ſeconded by aſtrengthofarm 
mat tew other people can exert, This gives the Englith ſoldicr an infinite 
tuperiority in all battles that are to be decided by the bayonet ſcrewed upon 
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the muſket, The Engliſh courage has hkewife the property, under able 
commanders, of being equally pallive as active. "Their ſoldiers will kee 
up their fire in the mouth of danger, bur when they deliver it, it has 4 
moſt dreadtul effect upon their enemies; and in naval engagements they 
are unequalled. The Engliſh are not remarkable for invention, though 
they are for their improvements upon the inventions of others, and in the 
mechanical artsthey excel all nations in the world. The intenſe applica- 
tion which an Engliſhman gives to a favourite ſtudy is incredible, and, a 
it were, abſorbs all his other ideas. This creates the numerous ipſtance: 
of mental abſences that are to be found in the nation. 

All that 1 have ſaid concerning the Engliſh, is to be underſtood of them 
in general, as they are at preſent ; for it is not to be diſiembled, that ere. 
ry day produces ſtrong indications of great alterations in their manners, 
The great fortunes made during the late and the preceding wats, the im- 
menſe acquiftions of territory by the peace of 15643, and above all, the 
amazing increaſe of territorial as well as commercial property in the Eaſt 
Indies, introduced a ſpecies of people among he Engliſh, who have be- 
come rich without induſtry, and by diminiſhing the value of gold and 
filver have created a new ſyſtem of finances in the nation. Time alone can 
ſhew the event; hitherto the conſequences ſeem to have been unfarour. 
able, as it has introduced among the commercaal ranks a ſpirit of luxury 
and gaming that is attended with the moſt fatal effects, and an emulation 
among merchants and traders of all kinds, to equal, or ſurpaſs the nobi— 
Iity and the courtiers. The plain trugal manners of men of bulineſs, 
which prevailed fo lately as the acceſſion of the preſent family to the 
crown, are now diſregarded for taſteleſs extravagance in dreſs, and cquis 

ge, and the moſt expenſive amuſements and d:rerfions, not only in the 
capital, but all oyer the trading townd of the kingdom. 

Even the cuſtoms of the Engliſh have, ſince the beginning of this cen- 
tury, undergone an almoſt total alteration, Their ancient hotpitality ſubs 


fiſts but in few places in the country, or is revived only upon etection.cering 


occaſions, Many of their favourite diverfions are now diſufed. Thole 
remaining, are operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, and fomenmes 
maſquerades in or near london; but concerts of mutic, and card and 
dancing afſemblies, are common all over the kingdom, 1 have already 
mentioned ſtag and fox hunting and horſe races, of which many of the 
Engliſh are fond, even to infatuation. Somewhat however may be offered 
by way of apology for thoſe divertions : the intenſe applicaiion which the 
Englith give to buſineſs, their ſedentary lives, and luxutious diet, require 
excrciſe ; and ſome think that their excellent breed of horſes is increaled 


and improved by thoſe amiſements. The English are remarkably cool, 


both jn loſing and winning at play, but the former is ſometimes attended 
with acts of ſuicide. An Engliſhman will rather murder himſelt, than 
bring a ſharper, who he knows has fleeced him, to condign punichment, 
even though warranted by law. Next to horſe-racing, and hunting, 
cock-fighting, to the reproach of the nation, is a favourite diverſion among 
the great, as well as the vulgar. Multitudes of both claſſes aſlemble 
round the pit at one of thoſe matches, and enjoy the pangs and death ot 
the generous animal, every ſpectator being concerned in a bet, ſometimes 
of high ſums, The athletic diverſion of cricket is ſtill kept up in the 
ſouthern and weſtern parts of England, and is ſometimes practiſed hy peo— 
ple of the higheſt rank. Many other paſtimes are common in England 


jome of them of a very robuſt nature, ſuch. as cudgelling, WN 
„ | ; owls, 
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e how!s, ſkittles, quoits, and priſon-baſe; not to mention duck-hunting, 
p too: and afs-rac*s, dancing, puppet-iiews, May garlands, and above all, 
a ringing of bells, a ſpecies of mubc which the Engliſh boalt they bave 
y brought into an art. The barbarous diverſions of boxing and prize-fight= 
h ing, which were as frequent in England as the ſhews of gladiators in 
© Rome, are now prohibited, though often practiſed ; and all places of 
4 public diverſions, excepiing the royal theatres, are under regulations by 
2 act ot barliament. Other diverſions, which are common in other coun- 
% ties, ſuch as tennis, fives, billtards, cards, lvimming, angling, fowling, 

couriing, and the like, me familiar to the Engliſh. Iwo kinds, and thoie 
m highly laudable, are perhaps peculiar to them, and theſe are rowing and 
e. ſailing, The latter, if not introduced, was patronized and encouraged by 
$, his preſent majeſty's father, the late prince of Wales, and may be conſi- | 
ts dered as a national improvement. The Engliſh are amazingly tond of ſcat- 1 
ie ing, in which, however, they are not very expert, but they are adventu- if 
{t rous in it often to the danger and loſs of their lives. The game acts have 1 
e taken from the common people a great fund of diverſion, though without 0 
d anſwering the purpoſes of the rich : for the farmers and country people 4i 
in deſtroy the game in their neſts, which they dare not kill with the gun. | 
. This monopoly of game, among fo tree a people as the Engliſh, has been 1 
* conlidered in various lights. | 
n Dx Ess.] In the dreſs of both ſexes, before the preſent reign of George 
ü- III. they followed the French: but that of the military officers partook of 
$, ne German, in compliment to his late majeſty. The Engliſh, at preſent, 
e bid fair'to be the dictators of dreſs to the French themſelves, at leaſt with 
i- regard to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of attire, People of quality 
fe and fortune, of both ſexes, appear on high occaſions, in cloth or gold 

and filver, the richeſt brocades, ſattins, filks, and velvets, both flowered 
1- and plain: ond it is to the honour of the court, that the foreign manu- 
on factures of all theſe are diſcouraged. Some of theſe rich ſtuffs are ſaid to 
9 be brought to as great perfection in England as they are in France, or 
le any other nation. The quantities of jewels that appear on publie occaſions 
8 are merrdihle, eſpecially fince the vaſt acquiſitions of the Englith in the 
d Eaſt Indies. The ſame nobility, and perſons of diſtinftion, on ordinary 
y occalions dreſs like creditable citizens, that is, neat, clean, and plain, in 
e the ſineſt cloth, and the beſt of linen. The full dreſs of a clergyman con- 
dl tilts of his gown, caſſock, ſcarf, beaver hat and roſe, all, of black; his 
Ic vndreſs is a dark grey trock, and plain linen, he phylic'ans, the for- 
e mality ot whole dreis, in large tie perukes, and ſwords, was formerly re— 
d markable it not ridiculous, begin now to dteſs Ike other gentlemen, and 
ls men of buſineſs; that is, to wear a plain tuit of ſuperfine cloth, excellent 
d linen and wigs that ſuit their complexions, and the form of their faces. 
in rew Engliſhmen, tradeſmen, merchants, and lawyers, as well as men of 
t, landed property, are without ſome paſſion for the ſports of the field, on 
i which occahons they dreſs with remarkable propriety in a light frock, nar- 
5 row brimmed hat, &c. The people of England love rather to be neat 
le than ine in their appatel; but fince the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, 
pt de dreſſes at court, on particular occaſions, ate ſuperb beyond deſcription, 
'S es even of the loweſt tradeſmen, on Sundays, carry about them leſs than 
ic 1:1. in clothing, comprehending hat, wig, ſtockings, ſhoes and linen, 
vs and even many beggars in the ftreets appear decent in their dreſs, In 
5 wort, none but the moſt abandoned of both ſexes are otherwiſe ; and the 
0 apprarange 
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appearance of an artiſan or manufacturer in holiday times, is common! 
an indication of his induſtry and morals. V 

REL1610n.] Euſebius, and other ancient writers, poſitively aſſert 
that Chriſtianity was firſt preached in South Britain by the apulties ang 
their diſciples; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſucceſs of the Ro- 
mans opened a highway for the triumphs of the goſpel of peace. It is 
certain alſo, that many of the ſoldiers and officers in the Roman armies 
were Chriſtians ; and as their legions were repeatedly ſent over to England 
to extend as well as preſerve their conqueſts, it is probably that thus 
Chriſtianity was diffuſed among the natives. If any of the apoſtles viſit. 
ed this country and our heathen anceſtors, it was St. Paul, whoſe zeal, 
diligence, and fortitude were abundant, But who was the firſt preacher, 
or the preciſe year and period, the wart of records leaves us at a loſs; 
and all the traditions about Joſeph of Arimathea and St. Peter's preaching 
the goſpel in Britain, and Simon Zelotes ſuffering martyrdom here, * 
romantic fables, monkiſh legends. We have good authority to far, that 
about the year 150, a great number of pertons profefied the Chriſtian faith 
here, and, according to Archbiih»p Uſher, in the year 182, there was a 
ſchool of learning to provide the Britiſh churches with proper teachers; 
and from that period it feems as if Chriſtianity advanced its benign aud f. 
lutary influences among the inhabitants in their ſeveral diſtricts, It is un- 
neceffary to repeat what has been ſaid in the Introduction reſpecting the 
riſe and fall of the church of Rome in Europe. 1 ſhall only obſerve in 
this place, that John Wicklifte, an Engliſhman, educated at Oxford in 
the reign of Edward III. has the honovr of being the firſt perſon in Fu. 
rope who publicly called in queſtion, and boldly refuted thoſe doetrin's 
which had paſſed for certain during ſo many ages; and that the eftabliſh- 
ed religion in England, which had its rife under Henry VIII. is reformed 
from the errors of popery, and approaches nearer to the primitive Chilli 
nity, being equally 1emovcd from ſuperſtition and indelicucy in its wot» 
flip, and as void of bigotry as of licentiouſneſs in its practice, The 
conſtitution of the church is epiſcopal, and it is governed by biſhops, 
whoſe benefices were converted by the Norman conqueror, into temporal 
barcnics, in right of which, every biſhop has a feat and vote in the houte 
of peers. The benefices of the inferior ciergy, are row frechold, but in 
many places their tithes are impropriated in favor of the laity, tat 
cconomy of the church of Engiand has been aceuſid tor the inequality 0f 
its livings ; ſome of them extending from three hundred to fourtcen hun— 
dred a year, and many, particularly in Wales, being too imvil to man 
rain a clergyman, eſpecially it he has a family, with any tolerable decen- 
ey; bur this ſeems not eaſy to be remedied, unleſs the dignified clergy 
would adopt and ſupport the retorming ſcheme, The crown, as weil 0 
private perſons, has done great things towards the augmentation of pov! 
hvings. | | Ns 

The dignitaries of the church of England, ſuch as deans, prebendants, 
and the like, have generally large incomes ; ſome of them exceceng 7 
valuc thoſe of biſhopricks, for which reaſon the revenues of u rich deageth: 
or other living, is often annexed to a poor biſhoprick. At preient, by 
clergy of the church cf England as to temporal matters, are in A rr. 
flouriſhing ſituation, becauſe the value of their nthes increafes Ae 
improvements of lands, which of late have been amazing n 18 
The ſovereigns of England, ever ſince the reign of Henry VIII. hab 


. . . ; 8 n . 1 this 
been called in public wits, the ſupreme beads of the church; b. b 
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title c nvevs no ſpiritual meaning, as it only denotes the regal 2 to 
preven a „ c lefiaſtical differences, or, in other words, to ſubſtitute the 
bing i» place of the pope before the Reformation, with regard ro tempora- 
liti--, rd the internal eeconomy of the church. U he kings of England 
neuer utermeddie in ceclefiatiical diſputes, unleſs by preventing the con- 
voc tion trom ſitting to wagitarte them, and are contented to give a ſanction 
io the legahriglits of the clergy. | 

The church of England, under this deſcription of the monarchical 


| =o over it, is gorerned by two archbiſhops, and twenty-four biſhops, 


endes the biſhop of Sodor and Man, who not being poſſeſſed of an Evgliſh 
barony, does not fit in the houſe of pecrs*, The two archbiſhops, are 
thoſe of Canterbury and York, who are both dignified with the addreſs of 
«your grace.” The former is the firſt peer of the realm, as well as me- 
tropolitan of the Engliſh church. He takes precedence next to the royal 
family, of all dukes and officers of ſtate, He is enabled to hold ecclefia- 
fical courts upon all affairs that were formerly cogniſable in the court of 
Rome, when not repugnant to the law of God, or the king's prerogative. 
He has the privile ge conſequently of granting in certain caſes, licences 
and diſpenſations, together with the probate of wills, when the party dy- 
irg is worth upwards of five pounds. Beſides his own dioceſe, he has un- 
der hin the biſhops of London, Wincheſier, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, 
Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, 
Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſ- 
tol; and, in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. | 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, has by the conſtitution and laws of Eng- 
land, ſuch extenſive powers, that ever lince the death of archbiſhop Laud 
(whoſe character will be hereafter given) the government of England has 
chiefly thought proper to raiſc to that dignity men of very moderate prin» 
ciples ; but they have generally been men of conliderable learning and 
abilities. This practice has been attended with excellent effects, with re- 


gard to the public tranquillity of the church, and conſequently of the 
nate, x 


Dr 


To the following liſt, I have ſubjoined the ſum each ſce is charged in the king's 
books ; for though 4. ſum is far from being the real annual value of the fee, yet it 


aliifts in torming a comparative eſlimate between the revenues of each ſce with thoſe - 
ol another, 
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Canterbury, £2682 : 12: 2 | York, - : £1610: O: 
BEI SHOFRICAES, 

London, - 4 2000: o: o Chicheſter, — a 
Durham, — 1821: 1 : 3 St. Aſaph, — 187 : 11: : 
Wincheſter, — 3124 : 12 : 8 Sal.foury, — 1388: 5:0 
Theſe three biſhoprics take precedency | Bangor, — — 1 
ot all others in England, and the | Norwich, — 834 : 11 2 7 
others according to the ſeniority of | Glouceſter, — n 
their conſccrations. Lincoln, — . 894 : 18 x 
1 — 2134: 18: 6 Landaff, — 154: 14: 2 
Bath and Wells, 23 2 11 3 | Briſtol, —— 294 10 
2 —— 768 : 11: o | Carliſle, — 331 429 
* —— 358 : 41 0 Exeter, — 11 
8 and Coventry, $559 : 17 : Peterborough, — 414 3 17: 8 
* Sr; — $20 3:2 $ Oxford, — 381: 11: © 
Vorccſter, — 929 : 13: 3 | St. David's — 426 222 
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The archbiſhop of York takes place of all dukes not of the blood rox. 
al, and of all officers of itate, the lord chancellor excepted, He has in his 
province, beſide his own dioceſe, the biſhopricks oft Durham, Carli 
Cheſter, and Sodor and Man, In Northumberland, he has the power of 
a palatine, and juriſdiction in all criminal proceedings. 

The biſhops are addreſſed by the appeliation of Your Lordſtips, fled 


„ Right reverend fathers in God,” and tike the precedence of all tempo. 


ral barons. They have all the privileges of peers, and the bithopricks of 
London, Wincheſter, Durham, Saliſbury, Ely, and Lincoln, require ny 
additional revenues to ſupport their prelates in the rank of noblemen. 
Engliſn biſhops are to examine and ordain prieſts and deacons, toconicerate 
churches and burying places, and to adminiſter the rite of confirmation, 
Their juriſdiction relates to the probation of wills; to grant adminiſtration 
of goods to ſuch as dic inteſtate ; to take care of periſhable goods when 
To one will adminiſter ; to collate to benefices ; to grant inſtitutions to 


Hvings ; to defend the liberties of the church ; and to viſit their own dio- 


ceſes once in three years, 


Deans and prebendaries of cathedrals have been already mentioned; 
bur it would perhaps be difficult to aſſign their utility in the church, farther 
than to add to the pomp of worſhip, and to make provilion tor clergymen 
of eminence and merit, but intereſt often prevails over merit in the ap- 
poi'ntment. England contains about fixty archdeacons, whoſe office is to 
viſit the churches twice or thrice ecery year, but their offices are leſs hu. 
crative than they are honourahle. Subordinate to them are. the rural 
deans, formerly ſtyled arch-preſbyters, who ſignity the biſhop's pleaſure 
to his clergy, the lower claſs of which conlitts of prieits and deacons. 

The eccleſiaſtical government of England is properly ſpeaking, lodged 
in the convocation, which is a national repreſentative ur {ynod, and ar 


ſwers pretty nearly to the ideas we have of a parliament, They are con- 
voked at the ſame time with every parliament, and their buſineſs is to con- 


ſider of the ſtate of the church, and to call thoſe to an account who 
have advanced new opinions, inconſiſtent with the dactrines of the church 
of England, Some high-flying clergymen, during the reign of queen 
Anne, and inthe beginning of that of George I. raiſcd the powers 0! the cop» 


vocation to a height that was inconſiſtent with the principles of religions 
'toleration, and indecd of civil liberty; ſo that the crown was obliged t 


exert its prerogative of calling the members together, and of diſtoleing 
them, and ever ſince they have not been permitted to fit for any time, in 
which tagy could do bufineſs. 

The cout of arches is the moſt anc'ent conſiſtory of the province 0! 
Canterbury, and al! appeals in church matters, trom the judgment ol the 
inferior courts, are directed to this. The procetſſes run in the name ot 
the judge, who is called denn of the arches; and the advocates, Who plead 
iu this court muſt be doctors of the civil law. The court of audience Þ43 
the ſame authority with this, to which the archbiſhop's chancery Ns 
formerly joined. The prerogative court is that wherein wills are provecs 
and adminittrations taken our, The court of peculiars, relating te cet. 
tain pariſhes, have a juriſdiction among themſelves, tor the probate ot 
wills, and are theretore exempts from the bithop's courts. I he ie ot 
Canterbury has no leſs than fifteen of theſe pecubars, The court ot &- 
legates receives its nume from its confiſting of commiſſioners delegated « 
appointed by the royal coramiſtion ; but it is va ſtanding court. Eren 
piſhop has alſo a court of his own, calcd the contiiory Cots _ 


ar 
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archdeacon has likewiſe his court, as well as the dean and chapter of every 
cathedral. 

The church of England is now beyond any other national church, to- 
lerant in its principles. Moderation 1s its governing character, and in 
England no religious ſect is prevented from worſhipping God in that man- 
ner which their conſciences approve. Some ſevere laws were, indeed, 
lately in force againſt thoſe proteſtant diſſenters who did not aſſent to the 
dofrinal articles of the church of England ; but theſe laws were not exe- 
cuted ; and, in 1779, religious liberty received a conſiderable augmenta- 
tion, by an act which was then paſſed for granting a legal toleration to 
diſſenting miniſters, and ſchoo!-maſters, without their ſubſcribing any of 
the articles of the church of England. Not to enter upon the motives of 
the reformation under Henry VIII. it is certain, that epiſcopal govern- 
ment, excepting the few years from the civil wars under Charles I. to the 
reſtoration of his ſon, has ever fince prevailed in England, The wiſdom 
of acknowledging the king the head of the church, is conſpicious in 
diſeouraging all religious perſecution and intolerancy, and if religious ſec- 
taries have multiplied in England, it is from the ſame principle that civil 
licentiouſneſs has prevailed ; I mean a tenderneſs in matters that can at- 
fect either conſcience or liberty, The bias which the clergy had towards 
popery in the reign of Henry VIII. and his fon, and even fo late as that 
of Elizabeth, occaſioned an interpoſition of the civil power, for a farther 
reformation, Thence aroſe the puritans, fo called trom their maintaining 
a ſingular purity of life and manners. Many of them were worthy pious 
men, and ſo ne of them good parriots. "heir deſcendants are the modern 


. preſbyterians, who retuin the ſame character, and have true principles of 


civil and religious liberty; but their rheological ſentiments have under- 
gone a conſiderable change. Their doctrine, like the church of Scotland, 
was originally derived from the Genevi plan, infticuted by Calvin, and 
tended to an abolition of epiſcopacy, and to veſting the government of 
tae church in a paruy of preſbyters. But the modern Engliſh preſbytert- 
ans, in their ideas of church-government, differ little from the 1nde- 
pencents, or congregationaliſts, who are ſo called from holding the inde- 
pendency of congregational churches, without any reſpect to doctrine ; 
and in this ſenſe almoſt all the di/enters in England are now become 7ndc- 
dezendents. As to point of doctrine, the preſbyterians are generally Armt- 
nians. Many of their miniſters have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their learning and abilities, and ſome of their writings are held in high 
eſtimation by many of the clergy,. and other members of the eſtabliſhed 
church, 1 he ſame may be faid of ſome of the independent and baptiſt- 
miniſters. The independents are generally, Calviniſts, The baptiſts do 
not believe that infants are proper objects of baptiſm, and in the baptiſm 
of adults, they practiſe immerion into water. They are divided into twa 
claſſes, which are ſtyled general baptiſts, and particular bapriſts, The ge- 
neral bapriſts are Arminians, and the particular baptiſts are Calviniſts, 
The moderate clergy of the church of England treat the proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters with affection and friendſhip : and though the hizrarchy of their 
church, and the character of biſhops are capital points in their religion, 
they conſider their differences. with the prelb;terians, and even with the 
Wptiſts, as not being very material to ſalvation ; nor Indeed do many 
ot the eltabliſhed church think that they are ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly 
bound to believe the doctrinal parts of the thirty-Hine articles, which the 
are obliged to ſubſcribe batore they cap enter into holy orders, Scyeräl 
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of them have of late contended in their writing, that all ſubſcriptions to 
religious ſyſtems are repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and to tefor. 
mation. Some doctrines which were formerly generally conſidered as 100 
ſacred to be oppoſed, or even examined, are now publicly controverted 
particularly the doctrine of the Trinity. Places of worſhip have hs 
eſtabliſhed in which that doctrine has been opeviy renounced ; and ſeveral 
clergy men havethrown up valuable livings in the church, and aſſigned their 
diſpelief of that doctrine as the motive of their conduct. 

The methodiſis are a ſect of a late inſtitution, and their founder is gene. 
rally looked upon to be Mr. George Whitefield, a divine of the church of 
England; bur it is difficult to deſcribe the tenets of this numerous ſect. 
They pretend to great fervour and devotion, and their founder thought 
that the form of ecclefiaſtical worſhip, and prayers whether taken from a 
common prayer book, or poured forth extempore, was a matter of indit. 
ference, he accordingly made uſe of both theſe methods, His followers 
are rigid obſervers of the doctrinal articles of the Church of England, and 
profeis themſelvs to be Calviniſts. But even the ſect of methodiſts is 
ſplit among themſelves, ſome of them acknowledging Mr. Whitefield, and 
others Mr. Weſley, for their leader: not to mention a variety of {ubordi- 
pate ſects (ſome of whom are from Scotland, particularly the Sandena- 
nians) who have their ſeparate followers, but very few at London and 
other places in England. Mr. Whitefield died a few years finde; but the 
places of worſhip erected by him near London, are ſtill frequented by per- 
ſons of the ſame principles, and they profeſs a great reſpect for his me- 
mory. Mr. Weſley and his followers oppoſe ſome of the Calviniſtic doc- 
trines, particularly that of predeſtination; but they appear ſtill to retain 
ſome of them. He has lately erected a very large place of public wor- 
ſhip near Moorfields, and has under him a conſiderable number of ſubordi- 
nate preachers, who appear to ſubmit to their leader very impliculy, and 
who propogate his opinions, and make proſelytes throughout the kingdom, 
with great induſtry, 

The guakers form a numerous ſect of diflenters in England, and perhaps 
if the profeſſed principles of many of them were to undergo a very fin 
examination, they would appear to be founded in free-thinking, though 
they pretend to be guided by internal revelation dictated by the ſpirit of 
God. That revelation, and that ſpitit, ſcem however, to be juſt what 
they pleaſe to make them; and it they mean any thing, it is an abfirac- 


tion from all ſenſual ideas, in treating of the Chriſtian religion and its. 


wyſteries ; for they attempt to allegorize all the facts in the goſpel. They 
diſclaim all religious creeds made uſe of by other Chriſtians, and all the 
modes of worthip practiſed in other churches. They difre gard the au- 
thority. of the clergy, and 1efuſe to pay thithes, unleſs they are compelled 
by law. They neither uſe baptiſm, nor partcke of the Lord's Supper. 
They affect a peculiar plainneſs of dreſs, both as to the form and the co- 
lours of their cloaths ; and they publicly declaim againſt reſiſtance, and 
the legality of going to wer on any account. With regard to the refur- 
rection of the body, and the doctrine of 1ewards and pun;fhments hereaiter, 
and many other capital points of Cbriſtianity, they have not yet explained 
themſelves authentically ; nd indeed there ſeems to be a much greater 
degree of uniformity in their drets than. in their opinions; though 1t 13 
probable that the generality of them adhere in ſentiment to the moſt im- 
portant and fundamental dugtrives of Chrilianity,' . Weie 
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Were all the peculiarities of this ſect to be deſcribed, a reader, not ac- 
minted with it, would be apt to think it impoſſible that it ſhould aſſociate 
with other Chriſtians. Nothing however 1s more certain than that the 


quakers are moſt excellent members of the community. The ſtrictneſs of 


their morality makes amends tor the oddities of their principles, and the 
ſimplicity of their living for the wildneſs of their opinions. Their ceco- 
nomy is admirable ; tor though none of them pretend to any coercive 
power, yet their ceuſures are ſubmitted to as implicitly as if they were 
bomiſh bigots under an inquilition. The higheſt puniſhment is a kind of 
excommunication, but which is taken off upon repentance and amendment, 
and the party is re- admitted into all the privileges of their body. Their 
government is truly re publican, and admirably well adapted to their prin- 
eiples. They bave an annual meeting every Whitſuntide, which is gene- 
rally held at London, and this is reſorted to by deputies from all parts of 
Great Britain, Ireland, Holland, Germany, abd America. In this meet- 
ing is examined the proceedings of their other meetings, which are 
monthly and quarterly. Indecencies of every kind are cenſured, contti- 
butions are received, accounts are examined, and diſcourſes, exhorta- 
tions, and ſermons are delivered ſuitable to the exigency of the times, and 
their prevathug vices and immoralities. The good ſenſe for which this 
{-& is remarkable, renders their leaders more reſpectable than thoſe which 
royalty or power appoint over other communities, This, with the mild- 
neſs of their behaviour, ſobriety, and great induſtry, have raifed them 
high in the eſteeim of the legiſlature, which has even indulged them by ad- 
micting of their affirmation, inftead of an oath in civil cauſes, in the courts 
of juſtice. 

{ ſhall not enter into their political hiſtory, or relate in what manner 
one of their number, William Penn, in the reign of Charles II. formed 
that admirable eſtabliſhment of their order, which ſtill ſubſiſts in Pennſyl- 
vania. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that it was found by experience, during 
the two laſt wars with France, that their principles were incompatible 
with either civil or military government; and conſequently, that, unleſs 
their enemies had been quakers likewiſe, they mult have been maſters of 
their country. This created great trouble Witch the mother-countrv, and 
it unfortunately happened, that the quakers were as tenacious of their pro- 
perty as of their principles. Necethty and danger however, at laſt, com- 
pelled them to contribute for their own defence, by their purſes, though 
we do not find that they did it in their perſons : from all which it appears, 
that it would be impracticable to form quakers intoa civil government of any 


kind; unleſs pacific principles were happily generally prevalent among 


mankind than they are, 
The ignorance and enthnfiaſm of Fox, and the firſt leaders of this ſe, 


led the quakers into a thouſand extravagancies, by agitations and convul- 


fions of the body, which they termed the workings of the ſpirit Barclay, 
Keith, and ſome other metaphyhcal keads, defended the doctrine, though 
they dropt the ſingularities ot the profeſſion. This ſoftened the ridicule 
or the public, and Barclay's ſucceflors have omitted in their behaviour 
and appearance, many of thoſe unmeaning ſingularities. The quakers, 
18 true, in general, ſtill retain the appellation of Friend, inſtead of Sir, 
and make uſe of Thog and Thee in diſcourle ; neither are they very ready 
10 Pull off their hats, by way of civility or reſpect. They know, how- 
ever, how to accommodate themſelves to the common uſages of lite, up- 
on particular emergencies z aud the ſingualarities of aquaker of addreſs are 
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now but juſt diſcernible, and can give no offence to politeneſs, unleſs they 
are affected. 

It 1s impoſlible to ſay any thing with certainty reſpecting the number of 
quakers in England. In the beginning of the late reign they were efji. 
mated at 50,000 ; and I am apt to believe that they are increaſed, though 
that increaſe is not perceptable, by their laying aſide moſt of their ſingu- 
larities. I he regularity of their meetings is ſurpriſing, and the admonitions 
which they give to their brethren, by circular letters from their year| 
meetings, are worthy imitation by the moſt civilized government. The 
payment of tithes is a kind of ſtanding grievance, becauſe it is renewed 
every year. They are however ſteady in their oppoſition to it. They 
who pay them voluntarily, are always cenſured. The books relating to 
their religion which they print, mult be licenſed by a committee betore 
they are diſperſed, 

Many families in England ſtill profeſs the Roman catholic religion, and 
its exerciſe is under "oy mild and gentle reſtrictions. Though the penal 
laws againſt papiſts in England appear at firſt to be ſevere, yet they are not 
executed, or with fo much lenity, that a Roman catholic feels himſeli un- 
der few hard{lips. Legal evaltous are found out for their double taxes up. 
on their landed property, and, as they are ſubject to none of the ex- 
pences and troubles (unleſs voluntary) attending public offices, parlia- 
mentary elections, and rhe like burdens, the Engliſh papiſts are in general 
in good circumſtances, as to their private fortunes, Some of the penal 
laws againſt them have alſo lately been repealed, much to the ſatisfac- 
tion of all liberal- minded men, though a vehement outcry was afterwards 
raiſed againſt the meaſure by ignorance and bigotry. The papiſts now 
ſeem to be convinced, that a change of government, inſtead of betteriny 
would hurt their ſituation, becauſe it would increale the jealouſy of the le- 
giſlator, which muſt undoubtedly expoſe them daily to greater burdens 
and heavier penalties, This ſenfible conſideration has of late made the 
Roman catholics to appear as dutiful and zealous ſubjects as any his ma- 
jeſty has. Scarcely any Engliſh papiſts excapting thoſe who are bred, or 
had ſerved abroad, were engaged 1n the rebellion of the year 1745, aud 
though thoſe at home were molt carefully obſerved, few or none of thei 
were found guilty of difloyal practices. 

As England has been famous for the variety of its religious ſects, ſo 
it has been famous for its Free-thinters; but that term has been applied 
in very different ſenſes. It has ſometimes been uſed to denote oppoſers 
of religion in general, and in particular of revealed religion; bur it has 
alſo been applied to thoſe who have been far from diſbelieving Chriſtian 
ty, and who have only oppoſed ſome of thoſe doctrines which are to be 

ound in public crceds and formularics, but which they conceived to be 
no part of the original Chriſtian ſyſtem. As to thoſe a K are truly deifts, 
or infidels, there is abundant reaſon to believe, that this claſs of men 1 
much more numerous in ſome popiſh countries than in England. Chni- 
tianity is fo much obſcured and disfigured by the fopperies and ſuperſti- 
tions of the Romiſh church, that men who think freely are naturally ap! 
to be prejudiced againſt it, when they fee it in fo diſadvantageous a form: 
and this appears to be in tact very much the cafe abroad. But in England, 
where men have every opportunity of ſeeing it exhibited in a more t- 
tional manner, they have leſs cauſe to be prejudiced againſt ir ; and therc- 


fore are more ready to enter into an examination of the evidence of 18 


divine oligin. Nor does it appear, that the writings of the Dcilts fact, 
| | * | 
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Chriſtianity have been of any real difſervice to it. On the contrary, they 
have cauſed the arguments in its favour to be uſed with greater force and 
clearneſs, and have been the means of producing ſuch detences of it, as 
all the acuteneſs of modern infidehry has been unable to overthrow. 
LancGuace ] The Engliſh language is known to be a compound of 
almoſt every other language in Europe, particulariy the Saxon, the 
French, and the Celtic, The Saxon, however, predominates z and the 
words that are botrowed from the French, being radically Latin, are 
common to other nations, particularly the Spaniards and the Italians. 
To deſcribe it abſtractedly, would be ſuperfluous to an Engliſh reader, but 
relatively it enjoys all the properties, without many of the defects, of 
other European languages. It is more energetic, manly, and expreſſive, 
than either the French or the Italian; more copious than the Spaniſh, 
and more eloquent than the German, or the other northern tungues, It 
is however ſubject to ſome conſiderable provincialities in its accent, there 
being much difference iu the pronunciation of the inhabitants of different 
counties; but this chiefly affects the loweſt of the people; tor 1s to well. 
educated and well-bred perſons, there is little difference in their pronun- 
ciation all over the kingdom. People of fortune and education in Eng- 
land, of both ſexes, alſo commonly either ſpeak, or underſtand tee 
French, and many of them the Italian and Spanifh : but it has been obs» 
ſ-rred, that foreign nations have great difficulty in underttanding the few 
Engliſh who talk Latin, which is perhaps the reaſon why that lan- 
guage is much diſuſed in England, even by the learned profeſſions. 
LEARNING AND LEARNED NMEN.] England may be looked upon as 
another word for the ſeat of learning and the Muſes, Her great Alfred 
cultivated both, in the time of the Saxons, when barbariſm and 1gno« 
raace overſpread the reſt of Europe; nor has there fince his time been 
wanting a continual ſucceſſion of learned men, who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their writings or ſtudies. Theſe are ſo numerous, that a 
bare catalogue of their names, down to this day, would form a moderate 
volume, | 
The Engliſh inſticuticns, for the benefit of ſtudy, partake of the cha- 
racter of their learning. They are ſolid and ſubſtantial, and provide 
for the eaſe, the diſencumbrance, the peace, the plenty, and the conve- 
nency of its proteſſors; witneſs the two univerficies of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, inſtitutions that are not to be matched in the world, and which 
vere, reſpected even amidſt the barbarous rage ot civil war. The induſ- 
trous Leland, who was himſelf a moving library, was the firſt who pubs 
liſhed a ſhort collection of the lives and characters of thoſe learned per- 
lons who preceded the reign of his maſter Henry VIII. among whom 
be has inſerted ſeveral of the blood royal of both ſexes, particularly a 
lon and daughter of the great Alfred, Editha the queen of Edward the 
-nteffor, and other Saxon princes, ſoine of whom were equally devoted 
(0 Mars and the Muſes, | | 
la ſpeaking of the dark ages, it would be unpardonable if I ſhould 
om't the mention of that prodigy of learning, and natural philoſophy, 
Roger Bacon, who was the forerunner in ſcience to the great Bacon lord 
8 the latter was to Sir lſaac Newton. Among the other cus» 
a mo written by this illuſtrious man, we find treatiſes upon grams 
* x ematies, phylics, the flux and reflux of the Britth ſea, optics, 
0 Sraphy, attronomy, chronology, chemiſtty, logic, metaphyſics, 
es, medicine, theology, philology, and upon the impediments of 
| Rnowledge, 
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knowledge. He lived under Henry III. and died at Oxford about th 

year 1294. The honourable Mr. Walpole has preſerved the memory f 
ſome noble and royal Engliſs authors, who have done honour to owt Fn 

and the Muſes, and to this work I muſt refer. Since the Reformation 

England reſembles a galaxy of literature *; and it is but doing Juſtice * 
the memory of cardinal Wolſey, though otherwiſe a dangerous and * 
figare miniſter, to acknowledge, that both his example and end cr 
ment laid the foundation of the polite arts, and greatly contributed to the 
revival of claſſical learning in England. As many of the Engliſh cleroy 
had different ſentiments iu religious matters at the time of the "mal. 
tion, encouragement was given to learned foreigners to ſettle in England 
Edward VI. during his ſhort lite, did a great deal for the encouragement 
of theſe foreigners, and ſhewed diſpoſitions for cultivating the moſt uſeful 
parts of learning, hadghe lived. Learning as well as liberty, ſuffered 
an almoſt total eclipſe in England, during the bloody bigotted reign of 
queen Mary. Elizabeth her ſiſter, was herſelf a learned princeſs, * She 
advanced many perſons of conſummate abilities to high ranks, both in 
church and ſtate ; but ſhe ſeems to have confidered their literary accom- 


pliſnments to have been only ſecondary to their civil, In this ſhe ſhewed 


herſelf a great politician, but ſhe would have been a more amiable queen, 
had ſhe raiſed genius from obſcurity ; for though ſhe was no firanver to 
Spenſer's Muſe, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be fo much impoſed upon by 2 
taſteleſs minitter, that the poet lunguiſhed to death in obſcurity. Thouch 
ſhe taſted the beauties of the divine Shakſpeare, yet we know not that 
they were diſtinguiſhed by any particular acts of ber munificence ; but 
her parſimony was nobly ſupplied by her favourite the earl of Eflex, the 
politeſt ſcholar of his age, and his friend the carl of Southampton, who 
were liberal patrons of genius, 
Ihe encouragement of learned forcigners in England, continued to the 
reign of James I. who was very munificent to Caſaubon, and other foreign 
authors of diſtinction, even of different principles. He was himſelf no 
great author, but his example had a conſiderable effect upon his ſubjects; 
for in his reign were formed thoſe great maſters of polemic divinity, 
whoſe works are almoſt inexhauſtible mines of knowledge. Nor muſt it 
be forgotten, that the ſecond Bacon whom J have already mentioned, was 
y him created viſcount Verulam, and lord high chancellor of England. 
He was likewiſe the patron of Camden and other hiſtorians, as well as 


autiquaries, whoſe works are to this day ſtandards in thoſe ſtudies. Upon 


the whole, therefore, it cannot be denied, that Engliſh learning is under 
obligations to James I. though, as he had a very pedantic taſte himſel, 
he was the means of diffuſing a fimilar taſte among his ſubjects, 

His ſon Charles I. had a taſte for the polite arts, eſpecially ſculpture, 
painting, and architecture. He was the patron of Rubens, Vandhbe, 
Foizo Jones, and other eminent artifts ; ſo that, had it not been for the 


Civil wars, he would probably have converted his court and capital into? 


ſecond Athens; and the collections he made for that purpoſe, conſidering 


his pecuniary difficulties, were ſlupendous. His favourite, the duks d 
Buckiogham, imitated him in that reſpect, and laid out the amazing ſum 


of 400,000l. (icrling upon his cabinet of paintings and curioſities. 
The eat of Arundel was, however, the great Mæcenas of that age, 
and by the immenſe acquifitions he made of antiquities, efpecially ls 
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famous marble inſcriptions, he may ſfand upon a footing, as to the en- 
couragement and utility of literature, with the greateſt of the Medicein 
princes. Charles and his court had little or no rehſh for poetry; but 
ſuch was his generoſity in encouraging genius and merit of every kind, 
that he increated the ſalary of his poet laureat, the famous Ben Johnſon, 
from 109 marks to 100ol. per annum, and a tierce of Spaniſh vine; 
which ſalary is continued to this day. 

The public eacouragement of learning, and the arts, ſuffered indeed an 
eclipſe, during the time of the. civil wars, and the ſucceeding interreg- 
num. Many very learned men, however, found their ſitustions un- 
der Cromwell, though he was no ſtranger to their political ſentiments, 
ſo eaſy, that they followed their ſtudies, to the vaſt benefit of every 
branch of learning ; and many works of vaſt literary merit appeared even 
in thoſe times of diſtraction. Uſher, Walton, Willes, Harrington, Wil- 
kins, and a prodigions number of other great names, were unmoleſted 
and even favoured by that uſurper; and he would alſo have filled the 
univerſities with literary merit, could he have done it with any degree of 
fatety to his government. 

The reign of Charles II. was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the great profi- 
ciency to which it carried natural knowledge, eſpecially by the inſtitution 
of the Royal Society. The king was a good judge of thoſe ſtudies, and 
though irreligious himſelt, England never abounded more with learned 
and able divines than in his reign. He loved painting and poetry, but 
was far more munificent to the former than the latter. The incompa- 
rable Paradife Loſt by Milton, was publiſhed in his reign, but was not 
read or attended to in proportion to its merit; though it was far from be- 
ing diſregarded ſo much as has been commonly apprehended. The reign 
of Charles II. notwithſtanding the bad taſte of bis court in ſeveral of the 
polite arts, by ſome is reckoned the Auguſtan age in England, and is dig- 
nified with the names of Boyle, Halley, Hooke, Sydenham, Harvey, Temple, 
Tillotfon, Barrew, Butler, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, and 
Otway. The pulpit aflumed more m4jeſty, a better ſty le, and truer ener- 
gy than it had ever known before. Claſſic literature recovered many of 
us native graces; and though England could not under him boaſt of a 
Jones and a Vandyke, vet Sir Chriſtopher Wren introduced a more gene- 
ral regularity than has ever been known before in architecture. Nor was 
or Chriſtopher Wren merely diſtinguiſhed by his {kill as an archeteét“. 
lis knowledge was very extenſive, and his diſcoveries in philoſophy, me- 
chanics, &c. contributed much to the reputation of the new-ettablithed 
Royal Society, Some excellent Engliſh painters (for Lely and Kucller 
were toreigners) alſo flouriſhed in this reign. EE 
That of James II. though he likewiſe had a tafte for the fine arts, is 
chiefly diſtinguiſhech in the province of literature by thoſe compoſitions 
"nt were publiſhed by the Englith divines againſt popery, and which, 


tr ſtrength of rexafoning, and depth of erudition, never were equalled in 
any age or ceuntry, | 
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race Walpole ſays, that a variety of knowledge proclaims the uriver- 

ChriGou) e of works the abundance, and St. Paul's the greatneſs of Sir 

BEA 1 mo 2 80 many great architects as were employed on St. Peter 8 ha ve 

1 obleſt ef 2 More perſect edifice than this work of a ſingle mind, 1 he 

COM as Beit * : * largeſt palace, aud the muſt ſumptuous hoſpital, in ſuch a king- 

«tie 1 it ins are all the works of the ſame haod. He reſtored Loudon, and re- 
> til, He built about fifty pariſh churches, and deſigned the monument. 
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The names of Newton and Locke adorned the reign of William III 
and he had a particular eſteem for the latter, ns he had alſo for Tillotſon 
and Burnet, though he was far from being liberal to men of genius. 
Learning flouriſhed, however, in his reign, merely by the excellency of 
the foil in which it had been planted, 

The molt uninformed readers are not unacquainted with the improve- 
ments which learning, and all the polite arts, received under the auſpices 
of Queen Anne, and which put her court at leaſt on a footing with that 
of Lewis XIV. in its moſt ſplendid days. Many of the great men, who 
had figured in the reigns of the Stuarts and William were ill alive, and 
in the full exerciſe of their faculties, when a new race ſprung up, in the 
republic of learning and the arts. Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, lord 
Bolingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Stecle, Rose, and 
many other excellent writers, both in verſe and proſe, need but to be men— 
tioned to be admired ; and the Engliſh were as triumphant in literature 
as in war. Natural and moral philoſophy kept pace with the polite arts, 
and even religious and political dilputes contributed to the advancement 
of learning, by the unbounded liberty which the laws of England allow 
in ſpeculative matters, and which has been found highly advantageous in 
the promotion of true aud valuable knowledge. 

The miniſters of George J. were the patruns of erudition, and ſome of 
them were no mean proficients themſelves. George II. was himſeif no 
Mcenas, yet his reign yielded to none of the preceding in the numbers 
of learned and ingenious men it produced. The bench of biſhops was 
never known to be fo well provided with able prelates as it was in the 
early years of his reign; a full proof that his nobility and miniſters 
were Judges of literary qualifications. In other departments ot erudition, 
the favour of the public generally ſupplied rhe coldneſs of the court, 
After the rebellion in the year 1745, when Mr. Petham was conſidered 
as being firit miniſter, this ſercen between government and literature was 
in a great meaſure removed, and men of genius began then to taſte the 
royal bounty. Since that period, a great progreſs has been made in the 
polite arts in England. The Royal Academy has been inſtituted, ſome 
very able artiſts have ariſen, and the annual public exhibitions of paiut- 
ing and ſculpture have been extremely favourable to the arts, by promoting 
a ſpirit of emulation, and exciting a greater attemion to works of genius of 
this kind among the public in general. But notwithſtanding thele tavour- 
able circumſtances, the fine arts have been far from meeting with that 
public patronage, to which they have ſo juſt a claim. Few of our pub- 
lic edifices are adorned with paintings or with ſtatues. Ihe ſculptors meet 
with little employment, nor is the hiſtorical painter much patronizecs 
Though the Britiſh artiſts of the preſent age have proved that their ge. 

nius for the fine arts is equal to thoſe of any agher nation. ; 

Betides learning, and the fine arts in general, the Engliſh excel in what 
we call the learned profeſſions. Their courts of juſtice are adorned with 
greater abilities and virtues, perhaps, than thoſe which any other country 
can boaſt of. A remarkable inſtance of which occurs, in the 2 ppointments 
for the laſt 200 years of their lord chancellors, who hold the highell and 
the moſt uncontrollable judicial ſeat in the kingdom, and vet it 15 — 
ledged by all parties, that, during that time, their bench has female 
unpolluted by corruption, or partial affections. The tew initance> chat 
may be alleged to the contrary, fix no imputation of wiltul guilt upon 
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corrupt practices, but malevolence itſelf does not ſay that he was guilty 


any farther than in too much indulgence to his ſervants. The caſe of 
one of his ſucceſſors is ſtill more favourable to his memory, as his cenſure 
reflects diſgrace only upon his enemies; and his lordſhip was, in the 
judgment of every man of candour and conſcience, fully acquitted. Even 
eſſeries, infernal as he was iu his politics, never was acculed of partiality 
in the cauſes that came before him as chancellor. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that neither pulpit, nor bar-eloquence, have 
been ſufficiently ſtudied in England; but this is owing to the genius of 
the people, and their laws. The ſermons of their divines are often learn- 
ed, and always ſound as to the practical and doctrinal part; tor rhe many 
religious ſects in England require to be oppoſed rather by reaſoning than 
eloquence, An unaccountable notion has however prevailed even among 
{me of the clergy themſelves, that the latter is incompatible with the 
former, as if the arguments of Cicero and Demoſthenes were weakened 
by thoſe powers of language with which they are adorned, A ſhort time 
perhaps, may remove this prepoſſeſſion, and convince the clergy, as well 
as the laitv, that true eloquence is the firſt and faireſt handmaid of argu— 
mentation, "The reader, however, is not to imagine, that Jam inſinu- 
ating that the preachers of the Englith church are deſtitute of the graces 
of elocution ; ſo far from that, no clergy in the world can equal them in 
the purity and perſpicuiry of language, though I think that if they con- 
ſulted more than they do the powers of elocution, they would prerch with 
more effect. If the ſemblance of thoſe powers, coming from the mouths 
of ignorant enthuſiaſts, are attended with the amazing effects we daily ee, 
what mult not be the conſequence it they wereexerted in reality, and ſup- 
ported with ſpirit and learning? | 

The laws of England are of fo peculiar a caſt, that the ſeveral plead- 
ings ar the bar do not admit, or but very ſparingly, of the flowers of 
ſpeech : and I am apt to think, that a pleading in the Ciceroman manner 
would make a ridiculous appearance in Weſtminſter hall. The Engliſh law- 
vers, however, though they deal little in eloquence, are well verſed in rhe» 
toric and reaſoning, | 
 Partiamwentary ſpeaking, not being bound down to that precedent which 
is required in the courts of law, no nation in the world can produce ſo 
many examples of true eloquence as the Englith ſenate in its two houſes ; 
witnets the fine ſpeeches made by both parties in parliament in the 
reign of Charles I. and tuoſe that have been printed fince the acceſſion of 
the preſent tamily. | | 

Medicine and ſurgery, botany, anatomy, chemiſtry, and all the arts 
or tudies for preſerving life, have been carried to à great degree of per- 
tetion by the Englith. The ſame may be ſaid of muſie, and theatrical ex- 
hibitions, Even avriculture and mechaniſm are now reduced in England 
ty Ictences, and that too without any public encouragement but ſuch as 
io given by private noblemen and gentlemen, who aſſociate themſelves for 
that purpoſe, In ſhip building, clock-work, and the various branches of 
cutlery, they ſtand unrivalled. 

QA IVERSITIES, ] I have already mentioned the two univerſities of 
3 N e which have been the ſeminaries of more learned 
Renner inne cp -Urope, and ſome have ventured to ſay, than all other 
5 85 3 It 18 certain that their magnificent buildings, which 
ee and architecture rival the molt ſuperb royal edifices, the rich 

ments, the liberal caſe and tranquillity enjoyed by thoſe who in- 
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habit them, ſurpaſs all the ideas which foreigners, who viſit them, cop. 
ceive of literary ſocieties. So reſpectable are they in their foundations 
that each univerſity ſends two members to the Britiſh parliament, and 
their chancellors and officers have ever a civil juriſdiction over their $4. 
dents, the better to ſecure their independency. Their colleges, in their 
revenues and buildings, exceed thoſe of many other univerſities, Ia 
Oxford there are twenty colleges: and five halls: the former are very 
liberally endowed, but in the latter the ſtudents chiefly maintain them. 
ſelves, This univerſity is of great antiquity: it is tuppoſed to hive 
been a conſiderable place even in the time of the Romans; and Cam- 
den ſays, that“ wiſe antiquity did, even in the Britiſh age, conſccrate 
this place to the Muſes.” It is faid to have been ſtyled an univerſity be. 
fore the time of king Alfred; and the beſt hiſtorians admit, that this mo 
excellent prince was only a reſtorer of learning here. Altred built three 
colleges at Oxford; one for dtvinity, another for philoſophy, and a third 
for grammar. 
The colleges of Oxford are, 

Univerfity, which is ſituated near, or on the ſpot, where the college: 
or halls which were erected by king Alfred ſtood. 

Baliol, founded by Sir John de Baliol, in 1263. 

Merton, founded by Walter de Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and high 
chancellor of England, in 1267. | 

Exeter, founded in 1316, by Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, aud 
lord treaſurer of England. 

Oriel, founded by Edward II. in the year 1324. 

Queen's, founded by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain to queen Philippa, 
confort to Edward III. in her honour. 

New College, founded in 1386, by William of Wykeham, biſhop ei 
Wincheſter, but finiſhed by Thomas de Rotheram, archbiſhop of York, 
and lord high chancellor, in the year 1475. 

All Souls, founded by Henry Chichely, archbiſliop of Canterbury, 
in 1437. a 

Magdalen, founded by William Patten, alias Wainfleet, biſhop 0! 
Wincheſter, and Jord chancellor, in the year 1458. | 

Brazen Noſe, founded in 1516, by William Smith, biſhop of Lin- 
coln, f 
N 1 Chriſti, founded in 1516, by Richard Fox, biſhop of Win. 
cheſter. 

Chriſt Church, founded by cardinal Wolſey, in 1515, but completed 
by others, and is now the cathedral of the dioceſe. os 

Trinity, founded by Sir Thomas Pope, ſoon after the Reformation. F 

St. John Baptiſt was founded in 1555, by Sir Thomas White, lor: 
mayor of London. | 

Jeſus, was begun by Dr. Hugh Price, prebendary of Rocheſter, ans 
appropriated chiefly to the Welch. 1 

Wadham, ſo called from its founder Nicholas Wadham, of Comet e 
ſhire, Eſq. It was begun by him in the year 1609, but finiſhed atter 
his death, by his lady, in 1613. 1 

Pembroke, fo called in honour of the earl of Pembroke, en. wo 
high chancellor, was founded by Thomas 'Ictdale, Eiq. and Rich 
Whitwicke, B. D. in 1624. 3 

Worceſter, was erected into a college, by Sir Thomas Coobe of All 
Icy, in Merceſterſlüre. Linc0!s 
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Lincoln college, which was founded by two biſhops of Lincoln, 

To theſe nineteen may be added Hertford college, formerly Hart- 
Hall; but a patent having paſſed the great ſeal in the year 1740, for 
erecting it into a college, that deſign is now carried into execution. 

The five halls are theſe following; Alban-hall, Edmund-hall, St. 
Mary's-hall, New-Inn-hall, and St. Mary Magdalen-hall. 

The Univerſity of Cambridge conſiſts of twelve colleges, and four 
halls; but though they are diitinguiſhed by different names, the priv1- 
ieges of the colleges and halls are in every reſpect the ſame. They are 
the following. 


Peter-houſe, founded by Hugh Balſham, prior of Ely, in 12 57, who 


w.s afterwards biſhop of that ſee, 


Clare-hall, founded in 1340, by Richard Badew and lady Elizabeth 
Clare, counteſs of Ulſter. 1 

Pembroke-hall, founded ſeven years after, by a counteſs of Pembroke. 

St. Bennet's or Corpus Chriſti, founded about the ſame time, by the 
united guilds, or fraternities of Corpus Chriſti, and the bleſſed Virgin. 

Trinity-hall, founded by William Bateman, biſhop of Norwich, about 
the year 1548. | 

Gonvil and Cajus, founded by Edmund de Gonvil, in 1448, com- 
pleted by biſhop Bateman, and additionally endowed 200 years after, by 
John Caius, a phyſician. 
King's college, founded by Henry VI. and completed by his ſucceſ- 
ſors. 

Queen's college, was founded by the ſame king's conſort, but finiſhed 
by Elizabeth, wife to Edward IV. 

Catharine-hall, founded by Richard Woodlark, in 1475. 

Jeſus college, founded by John Alcock, biſhop of Ely, in the reign 
ct Henry VII. 

Chriſt college was founded about the ſame time, by that king's mo- 
cher, Margaret, counteſs of Richmond. 

St. John's college was founded by the ſame lady. 

Magdalen college was founded by Thomas Audley, baron of Walden, 
and lord high chancellor, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Trinity college was founded by Henry VIII. 

Emanuel college, by Sir Walter Mildmay in 1584. 

didney college was founded by Thomas Radcliff, earl of Suſſex, in 
1588, and had its name from his wife Frances Sidney. : 
The ſenate-houſe at Cambridge is a moſt elegant edifice, executed en- 
tirely in the Corinthian order, and is ſaid to have coſt ſixteen thouſand 
pounds, Trinity college library is alſo a very magnificent ſtructure, 
and in Corpus Chriſti college library is a valuable collection of ancient 
manulcripts, which were preſerved at the deſolution of the monaſteries, 
and given to this college by archbiſhop Parker. 

NTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Tho antiquuies of England are 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, Feither Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, 

Naniſh, and Angle-Normanic; but theſe, excepting the Romap, throw 
no great light upon ancient hiſtory, The chief Britiſh antiquities are 
thoſe circles of ſtones, particularly that called Stonehenge, in Wiltſhire, 
Which probably were places of worſhip in the times of the Druids. 
Stonchenge is, by Inigo Jones, Dr. Stukeley, and others, deſeribed 
as 4 regular circular ſtructure. The body of the work conſiſts of two 
circles and two ovals, which are thus compoled ; the upright ſtones are 
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placed at three feet and a half diſtance from each other, and joined at 
the top by over-thwart ſtones, with tenons fitted to the mortiſes in the 
uprights, for keeping them in their due poſition, Some of theſe ſtones 
are vaſtly large, meaſuring two yards in breadth, one in thickneſs, and 
above ſeven in height ; others are leſs in proportion. The uprights are 
wrought a little with a chiſel, and ſometimes tapered ; but the tranſomes, 
or overethwart ſtones, are quite plain. The outſide circle is near one hun— 
dred and eighty teet in diameter, between which and the next circle there 
is a walk of three hundred feet in circumference, which has a {urpriling 
and awful effect upon the beholders. After all the deſcriptions of, and 
diſſertations upon, this celebrated antiquity by ingenious writers, it is 
not to be denied, that it has given riſe to many extravagant ridiculeus 
conjectures, from the time of Leland, who has been very particular on 
the ſubject, down to Stuk-ley, who on a favourite point of antiquity, 
ſometimes formed the moit enthufiaſtie conjectures. The barrows that 
are near this monument, were certainly graves of perſons of both ſexes, 
eminent in peace or war; ſome of them have been opened, aud bones, 
arms, and ancient rrinkets, found within them. 

Monuments of the fame kind as that of Stonehenge are to be met with 
in Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, and many other 
parts of England, as well as in Scotland, and the ifles, which have been 
already mentioned, | 

The Roman antiquities in England, couſiſt chiefly of altars and mo- 
numental inſcriptions, which inſtruct us as to the legionary ſtations of 
the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of their commanders, 
The Roman military ways give us the higheſt idea of the civil as well 
as military policy of thoſe conquerors. 'I heir veltiges are numerous; 
one is mentioned by Leland, as beginning at Dover, and paſſing through 
Kent to London, from thence to St. Alban's, Dunſtable, Stra tore, 
Towceſter, Littleburn, St. Giitbert's Hill near Shrewſbury, then by 
Stratton, and ſo through the middle of Wales to Cardigan, The great 
Via Militaris called Hermen-ſtreet, paſſed trom London through Lin- 
coin, where a branch of it from Pontefratt to Doncaſter, tres out 
to the weſtward, paſiing through Tadcaſter to York, and from thence 
to Aldby, where it again joined Hermen-ſtreet. There would, how- 
ever, be no end of deſcribing the veſtiges of the Roman roads in 
England, many of which ſerve as foundations to our preſent highways. 
The great earl of Arundel, the celebrated Engliſh antiquary, had form- 


ed a noble plan for deſcribing thoſe which paſs through dufiex and Surry , 


towards London; but the civil war breaking out put an end 10 the ul 
dertaking. The remains of many Roman camps aie diſcernible all over 
England; one particularly very little defaced, near Dorcheſter in Do 
ſetſnire, where alſo is a Roman amphitheatre, "Their fituations are ge 


nerally ſo well choſen, and their tortifications appear to have been ſo 


complete, that there is ſome reaſon to believe, that they were the con- 
ſtant habitations of the Roman ſoldiers in England ; though 1t is certath, 
from the baths and teſſelated pavements, that have been found in ditterent 

arts, that their chief officers or magiſtrates lived in towns or villas, 
3 walls have likewiſe been found in England; and, perhaps, upon 
the borders of Wales, many remains of their tortitications and caltles are 
blended with thoſe of a later date; and it is difticuit for the mot expert 
architect to pronounce that ſome halls and courts are, not enti'cly 248 
man, The private cabinets of noblemen and gentiemen, as weil = vi 
public repoſitories, contain a vaſt number ol Roman arms, —_ het 
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inkets, and the like, which have been found in England ; but the moſt 
amazing monument of the Roman power in England, is the prætenture, 
or wail of Severus, commonly called the Picis wall, running through 
Northumberland and Cumberland ; beginning at Tinmouth, and ending 
at Solway Frith, being about eighty miles in length. The wall at firſt 
conſiſted only ot ſtakes and turf, with a ditch ; but Severus built it with 
ſtone forts, and turrets at proper diſtances, ſo that each might have a 
ſpeedy communication wich the other, and it was attended all along by a 
deep ditch, or valium, to the north, and a military highway © the 
ſouth. This prodigious work, however, was better calculated ro ſtrike 
the Scots and Picts with terror, than to give any real ſecurity ro the Ro- 
man poſſeſfions. In ſome places, the wall, the vallum, and the road, 
are plainly diſcernible ; and the latter ſerves as a foundation for a mo- 
dern work of the ſame kind, carried on at the public expence, A cri- 
tical account of the Roman antiquities in N nes is among the deſide- 
rata of hiſtory; but perhaps it is too great a eſign for any one man to 
execute, as it cannot be done without viſiting every place, and every 
object in perſan. 

The Saxon antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly in eecleſiaſtical edi- 
fices, and places of ſtrength. At Wincheſter is thewn the round table of 
king Arthur, with the names of his knights. The antiquity of this ta- 
ble has been diſputed by Camden, and later writers, perhaps with rea- 
ſon; but it it be not Bririth, it certainly is Saxon. The cathedral ot 
Wincheſter ſerved as the burying-place of ſeveral Saxon kings, whoſe 
bones were collected together by bilhop Fox, in fix large wooden cheſts. 
Many monuments of Saxon antiquity preſent them{elves all over the 
kingdom, though they are often not to be diſcerned from the Normanic ; 
and the Britiſh Muſeum contains feveral ſtriking original ſpecimens of 
their learning. Many Saxon charters, ſigned by the king and his no- 
bles, with « plain croſs inſtead of their names, are ſtill to be met with. 
The writing is neat and legible, and was always performed by a clergy» 
man, who aftixed the name and quality of every donor, or witneſs, to 
his reſpective croſs. The Daniſh grections in England are hardly dif- 
cernible from the Saxon. The form ot their camps is round, and they 
are generally built upon eminences, but their forts are ſquare. 

All England is full of Anglo-Normanic monuments, which I chuſe to 


call fo, becauſe, though the princes under whom rhey were raiſed were 


of Norman original, yet the expence was defrayed by Engliſhmen, with 
Englith money. Vork-minſter, and Weſtminſter-hall and abbey, are 
perhaps the fineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic man- 
ner which prevailed in building, before the recovery of the Greek and 
Roman architecture. All the cathedrals, and old churches in the king- 
dom, are more or leſs in the ſame taſte, it we except St. Paul's. In 
ſhort, thoſe erections are ſo common, that they ſcarcely deſerve the name 
ot curiolities, It is uncertain, whether rhe artificial excavations, found 
in ſome parts of England, are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman. That, uns 
der the old caſtle of Ryegate in Surry is very remarkable, and ſeems to 
hare been deſigned for ſecreting the cattle and effects of the natives, in 
e of war and invahon. It contains an oblong ſquare hall, round 
ns runs a bench, cut out of the fame rock, for liiting upon; and 

n Ir ms 5g room in which the barons of England et 
Yacticable : ars un king John, Fae rock ittelt 18 loft, and very 
Prächcable; but it is hard to lay Where the excav.tion, Which is cone 
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tinued in a ſquare paſſage, about fix feet high, and four wide, tern;;. 
nates, becauie the work 1s tallen in, in ſome places. 

The natural curiolities of England are fo various, that I can touch 
upon them only in general; as there is no end of deſciibing the ſeveral 
medicinal waters and ſprings which are to be found in every part of the 
country. They have been analyſed with great accuracy and care by fc. 
veral learned naturaliſts, who, as their intereſts or inclinations led them, 
have not been ſparing in recommending their ſalubrious qualities, Eng. 
land, however, is not ſingular in its medicinal waters; though in fone 
countries the diſcovering and examining them is ſcarcely worth while, 
In England, a much frequented well or ſpring is a certain eſtate to its 
proprietor. The moit remarkable of theſe wells have been divided into 
thoſe for bathing, and thoſe for purging. The chief of rhe former lic 1; 
Somerſetſnire; and the Bath waters are famous through all the wor 
both tor drinking and bathing, Spaws of the ſame kind are found nt 
Scarborough, and other. parts of Yorkſhire; at Tunbridge in Kent; 
Epſom and Dulwich in Surry ; and at Acton and Iflington in Middle(:z, 
"There alſo are many remarkable ſprings, whereot ſome are impregnated 
either with ſalt, as that at Droitwich in Worceſterihire; or ſulphur, a; 
the famous well of Wigan in Lancaſhire; or bituminous matter, as that 
ar Pitchford in Shropſhire. Others have a pctrifying quality, as that 
near Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire ; and a dropping well in the Welt- 
riding of Yorkſhire. And finally, ſome ebb and flow, as thoſe of the 
Peak in Derbyſhire, and Laywell near Torbay, whoſe waters riſe and 
fall ſeveral times in an hour. To theſe we may add that remarkable 
fountain near Richard's cattle in Herefordſhire, commonly called Bonc- 
well, which is generally full of ſmall bones, like thote of frogs or fill, 
though often cleared out. At Ancliff, near Wigan in Lancaſhire, is the 
famous burning well; the water is cold, neither has it any ſmell; ct 
there is ſo ſtrong a vapour of ſulphur iſſuing out with the ſtream, that 
upon applying a light to it, the top of the water is covered with a flame, 
like that of burning ſpirits, which laſts ſeveral hours, and emits a heat 
that meat may be boiled over it. The fluid itſelf will not burn When 
taken out of the well*, 

Derbyſhire is celebrated for many natural curioſities, The Mam Tor, 
or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually mouldering away, but neve: 
diminiſhes. The Elden Hole, about four miles from the {ame place: 
this is a chaſm in the fide pf a mountain, near ſeven yards wide, and 
fourteen long, diminiſhing in extent within the rock, bur of what depth. 
is not known, A plummet once drew 884 yards of line after it, whcreot 
the laſt eighty were wet, without finding a bottom. The entrance or 
Poole's hole near Buxton, for ſeveral paces, is very low, but ſoon opens 
into a very lofty vault, like the infide of a Gothic cathedral. The height 
is certajuly very great, vet much ſhort of what ſome have afſerted, who 
reckon it a quarter of a mile perpendicular, though 10 length t eren 
that dimenſion: a current of water, which runs along the middle, act 
by its ſounding ſtream, re-echoed on all ſides, very much to the alte 
niſliment of all who vilit this vaſt concave, The drops of Water Which 
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me hang from the roof, and on the fides have an amuſing effect; for they ſ 1 
ch not only reflect numberieſs rays from the candles carried by the guides, | a 
rab but, as they are of a petritying quality, they harden in ſeveral places 1 
the into various forms, which, with the help of a ſtrong imagination, may $30 
(c- paſs for lions, fonts, organs, and the like. The entrance into that na- | 1 
m, tral wonder at Caſtleton, which is from its hideouſneſs named the De- N 1 
We vil's Arſe, is wide at firſt, and upwards of thirty feet perpendicular. 1 
me Several cottagers dwell under it, who ſeem in a great meaſure to ſubſiſt | 1 
lle. by guiding ſtrangers into the cavern, which is eroſſed by four ſtreams of „ 
its water, and then is thought impaſlable. "The vault, in leveral places, 1K 
nto makes u noble appearance, and is particularly beautiful by being chequer— f | N 
0 ed with various coloured ſtones. . =D FAY 
Ti Some ſpots of England are ſaid to have a petrifying quality. We are | | 14 
at told, that near Whitby in Yorkſlure are found certain ſtones, reſembling | 4 
m; the folds and wreaths of a ſerpent ; alſo other ſtones of ſeveral ſizes, and | | 
Ex. ſo exactly round, as if artificially made for cannon balls, which being | 0 
ted broken, do commonly contain the form and likeneſs of ſerpents, wreath- +34 
oo cd in circles, but generally without heads. In ſome parts of Glouceſ- 1 
hat terſlüre, ſtones are found reſembling cockles, oyſters, and other teſtace- I75 
that ous marine animals. Thoſe curioſities, however, are often magnified by p i 
elt- ignorance and credulity, : ; 11 
the Ci1its, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER [ This head is ſo very ex- fl 
and EDiFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. tenſive, that I can only touch 4 
able upon objects that may aſſiſt in giving the reader ſome idea of its impor- K 1 
one tance, prandeur, or utility. 19 
fil, London *, the mietropulis of the Britiſh empire naturally takes the 4 +. 
tic lead in this diviſion, It appears to have been founded between the 19 
vet reigns of Julius Cæſar and Nero, but by whom 1s uncertain j for we 4 
that are told by Tacitus, that it was a place of great trade in Nero's time, 2h 
me, and ſoon after became the capital of the iſland. It was firſt walled about 37 
heat | with hewn tones, and Britith bricks, by Conſtantine the Great, and the {30 
hea walls formed an oblong ſquare, in compaſs about three miles, with ſeven ' 1 

principal gates. The ſame emperor made it a biſhop's ſee, tor it appears ; 14 
Tor, that the biſhops of London and Vork, and another Engliſh biſhop were = 
eve! at the council of Arles, in the year 314: he allo ſettled a mint in it, as is py q 
cc: plain from ſome of his coins. 25 79 | 
and London, in its large ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, Southwark, and 9 4 
pt part of Middleſex, is a city of a very ſurpriſing extent, of prodigious 1 
reut wealth, and of the moit extenſive trade. This city when conſidered $4 
e ot with all its advantages, is now what ancient Rome once was; the ſeat 1 4 
Pens of liberty, the encourager ot arts, and the admiration of the whole world. It | 
iht London is the centre of trade; it has an intimate connection with all 1 
who the counties in the kingdom; it is the grand mart of the nation, to 414 
eevs which all parts ſend their commodities, from whence they are again ſent "KY 
dee, back into every town in the nation, and to every part of the world. 1 
"yl From hence innumerable carriages by land and water are conſtantly em- 
nen 
5 * London is ſituated in 519 31“ north latitude, 400 miles ſouth of Edinburgh, and 
which 270 jouth-caſt of Dublin; 180 miles weſt of Amſterdam, 210 north-weſt of Paris, 
rout 500 ſouth-weſt of Copenhagen, boo miles north-weſt of Vienna, 79 ſouth-weſt of 

Stockholm, $95 north-caſt of Madrid, 820 north-weſt of Rome, $50 north-caſt of 
har Lilbon, 1360 north-weſt of Conctantinaple, and 1414 ſouth- welt of Moſcow. 


ployed * 


ployed; and from hence ariſes the circulation in the national body 
which renders every part healthful, vigorous, and in a proſperous con. 
dition; a circulation that is equally beneficial to the head, and the moſt 
diſtant members. Merchants are here as rich as noblemen : witneſs their 
| incredible loans to government; and there is no place in the world where 
nl the ſhcps of tradeſinen make ſuch a noble and elgant appearance, or ate 
114 better ſtocked. 
| It is fituated on the banks of the Thames, a river which though no: 
the largeſt, 1s the richeſt and moſt commodious for commerce of any in 
the world. it being continually filled with fleets, ſailing to or from the 
moſt diſtant climates ; and its banks extend from London-bridge to Black- 
wall, almoſt one continued great magazine of naval ſtores, containing 
three large wet docks, 32 dry docks, and 33 yards for the building of 
ſhips for the uſe of the merchants, beſide the places allotted for the 
building of boats and lighters ; and the king's yards down the river, fur 
the building men of war. As this city is about fixty miles diſtunt from 
the ſea, it enjoys by means of this beautiful river, all the benefits of navi. 
gation, without the danger of being ſurpriſed by foreign fleets, or of he. 
ing annoyed by the moiſt vapours of the ſea. It riſes regularly from 
the water lide, and extending itſelf on both ſides along its banks, reaches 
a prodigious length from eaſt ro weſt in a kind of amphitheatre towards the 
north, and is continued for near 20 miles on all fides, in a ſucceſſion of 
magnificent villas, and populous villages, the country ſeats of gentlemcy 
and tradeſmen ; whither the latter retire for the benefit of freſh air, and 
to rclax their minds from the hurry of butineſs. The regard paid by the 
jegitlature to the property of the ſubject, has hitherto prevented any 
bounds being fixed for its extenſion, | 
be irregular form of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain its ex. 
tent, However, its length from eaſt to weſt, 1s generally allowed to be 
above ſeven miles from Hyde-park corner to Poplar, and its breadth ig 
ſome places three, in others two; and in others again not much bore 
half a mile. Hence the circumference of the whole is almoſt 18 miles ; 
or according to a modern meaſurement, the extent of continued buildings, 
is 35 miles two furlongs and 39 roods. But it is much eaſier to form en 
idea of the large extent of a city fo irregularly built, by the number of the 
people, who are computed to be near a million ; and from the number of 
edifices devoted to the ſervice of religion. 
Of thele, beſide St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church at 
Weſtminſter, here are 102 pariſh churches, and 69 chapels of the elli- 
bliſhed religion; 21 French proteſtant chapels ; 11 chapels belonging to 
the Germans, Dutch, Danes, &c. 26 independent meetings; 34 prefby- 
terian weetings ; 20 baptiſt meetings; 19 popiſh chapels, and meeting- 
houſes for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, and people of various fects; 
and 3 Jews ſynagogues. So that there are 305 places devoted to relig. 
| ous worſhip, in the compaſs of this vaſt pile of buildings, without reckon- 
Nik ing the 21 out-parithes uſually included in the bills of mortality, and 4 
(| great number of methodſt tabernacles. 59 
114 | There are alſo in and near this city ico alms-houſes, about 20 hoſpitzls 
i} and infirmaries, 3 colleges, 10 public priſons, 15 fleſh- markets; 1 Mar: 
ket for live cattle, 2 other maikers more particularly for herbs ; and 23 
other markets for corn, coals, bay, &c, 15 inns of court, 27 public 
ſquares, beides thoſe within ſingle buildings, as the Temple, de.. ) 
bridges, 49 halls for companies, 8 public ſchools, called free-tchu0 4 
aud 1,1 Charity - chocs which provide education for 503 f pov! Oo 
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2-7 inns, 447 taverns, 551 coffee-houſes, 5975 alehouſes ; 1000 hack- 
ney-coaches ; 400 ditto chairs; 7000 ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys, 
and 15c,000 dwelling-houſes, containing, as has been already obſerved, 
about 1,090,009 inhabitants, who, according to a late eſtimate, conſume 
anuually the following articles of provifions *. 


Nack cattle _ — — 98,244 
Sheep and lambs _ — — 711,123 
Calves — — — — 194,700 
Swine —_ w_ — — 186,932 
Pigs _ _— 1 881 8933 
Poultry, and wild fowl innumerable To: 

Mackarel fold at B:lhngſgate — _ 1 4, 7 40,000 
Oyſters, buſhels — * — — 115,536 
Small boats with cod, haddock, Whiting, &c. over 

and above thoſe brought by land- carriage, and 1,393 
great quantities of river and falt-fth — - 

Butter, pounds weight, about — — 16, ooo, ooo 
Cheeſe, ditto, about — — — 20,000,000 
Gallons of milk — —— — 7,000,000 
Barrels of ſtrong beer _ — _ 1,172,494 
Farrels of ſmall beer — — — 798,495 
Tons of foreign wines — — — 3044 

Gallons of rum, brandy, and other diſtilled 17500008 

waters, above _ — — 

Pounds weight of candles, above — — 11,000,000 


London-bridge was firit built of ſtone in the reign of Henry II. about 
the year 1163, by a tax laid upon wool, which in courſe of time gave 
riſe to the notion that it was built upon wool-packs ; from that time it 
has undergone many alterations and improvements, particularly fince the 
year 1756, when the houſes were raken down, and the whole rendered 
more convenient and beautiful. The paſlazes tor carriages is 31 feet 
broad, and 7 feet on each fide for foot paſlengers. It croſſes the Thames, 
where it is 915 feet broad, and has at preſent 19 arches of about 20 ſeet 
wide each, but the centre one is conſiderably larger. 

Weſtminſter-bridge is reckoned one of the moſt complete and elegant 
ſtructures of the kind in the known world. It is built entirely of itone, 
and extended over the river at a place where it is 1,223 feet broad; 
which is above 300 feet broader than at London- bridge. On each tide 
is 4 fine balluſtrade of ſtone with places of ſhel:er from the rain, Tue 
width of the bridge is 44 feet, having on each tide a fine foot-way tor 
patlengers, It conſiſts of 14 piers, and 13 laige, and two {mall arches, 
all lemicircular, that in the centre being 76 feet wide, and the reſt de- 
crealing tour feet each from the other; ſo that the two leaſt arches of the 
13 great ones, are each 52 feet. It is computed that the value of 40,000 1, 
in ſtone, and other materials, is always under water, This magnificent 
ſtructure was begun in 1738, and finiſhed in 1750, at the expence of 
359,000. defrayed by the parliament. 
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5 N of the ancient and famous cities of Nineveh, Babylon, and R. me, had 
_— uüpping or trade ſullicient to emryioy ſo many hands, nur were Capable of ſur- 
eng provilous, firing, or other neceilacies f their lepport- 
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Black-friars- bridge falls nothing ſhort of that of Weſtminſter, either 
in magnificence or workmanſhip ; but the ſituation of the ground on the 
two ſhores,” obliged the architect to employ elliptical arches ; which 
however, have a very fine effect; and many perſons even prefer it tg 
Weſiminſter-bridge. This bridge was begun in 1760, aud finiſhed in 
1770, at the expence of 152, 840 l. to be diſcharged by a toll upon the 
1 It is fituated almoſt at an equal diſtance between thoſe of 

ſeſtminſter and Landon, commands a view of the Thames from the cht. 
ter to Whitehall, and diſcovers the majeſty of St. Paul's in a very ſtrik. 
ing manner. 

The cathedral of St. Paul's is the moſt capacious, magnificent, and re. 

gular proteſtant church in the world. The length within is 509 feet ; 
and its height, from the marble pavement to the croſs, on the top of the 
cupola, is 340. It is built of Portland ſtone, according to the Greek 
and Roman orders, in the form of a croſs, after the model of St. Peter's 
at Rome, to which in ſome reſpects it is ſuperior. St. Paul's church i; 
the principal work of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and undoubtedly the only 
work of the ſame magnitude that ever was completed by one man, He 
lived to a great age, and finiſhed the building 37 years after he himſelf laid 
the firſt ſtone. It takes up fix acres of ground, though the whole length 
of this church meaſures no more than the width of St. Peter's. The ex. 
pence of rebuilding it after the fire of London, was defrayed by a duty on 
coals, and is computed at a millon ſterling. 
Weſtminſter-abbey, or the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, is a ve— 
nerable pile of building, in the Gothic taſte, It was firſt built by Ed: 
ward the Confeſſor; king Henry III. rebuilt it from the ground, and 
Henry VII. added a fine chapel to the eaſt end of it; this is the repoli- 
tory of the deceaſed Britiſh kings and nobility ; and here are alſo monu- 
meats erected to the memory of many great and illuſtrious perſonages, 
commanders by fea and land, philoſophers, poets, &c. In the reign ot 
queen Anne, 40001. a year out of the coal duty, was granted by parlia- 
ment for keeping it in repair. 

The inſide of the chigch of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is admired for 
its lightneſs and elegance, and does honour to the memory of Sir Chi- 
topher Wren, The ſame may be ſaid of the ſteeples of St. Marv-le- Bon, 
and St. Bride's, which are ſuppoſed to be the moit complete in thei 
kind of any in Europe, though architecture has laid down no rules tor 
ſuch erection. Few churches in or about London are without ſome 
beauty. The ſimplicity of the portico in Covent-Garden is worthy the 
pureſt ages of ancient architecture. That of St. Martin's in the Ficlus 
would be noble and ſtriking, could it be ſeen from a proper potnt of 
view. Several of the new churches are built in an clegant taile, and 
even ſome of the chapels have gracefulneſs and proportion to recom 
mend them. The Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, is but a very ſmall 
part of a noble palace deſigned by Inigo Jones, tor the royal reſidſence, 
and as it now ftands, under all its diſadvantages, its ſymmetry, and orni- 
ments, are in the highelt ſtyle and execution of architecture. 
 Weſtminſter-hall, though on the outſide it makes a mean, and no ve! 
adrantageous appearance, is a noble Gothic building, and is fud t0 ve 
tlie largeſt room in the world, whoſe root is not F with pillass, 
it being 220 feet long, and 70 broad. The roof is the fitteſt of its kind 


that can be ſcey. Here are held the coronation feaſts of our Kings and 
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ncens; alſo the courts of chancery, king's-bench, and common:-pleas, 
and above ſtairs, that of the exchequer, | : 

That beautiful column, called the Monument, erefted at the charge ot 
the city, to perpetuate the memory of its being deſtroyed by fire, is juſt» 
je worthy of notice. This column, which is of the Doric order, ex- 
Geds all the obeliſks and pillars of the ancients, it being 202 feet high, 
with a ſtär-caſe in the middle to aſcend to the balcony, which is about 
20 feet ſhort ot the top, from whence there are other ſteps, made tor per- 
{ns to look out at the top of all, which is faſhioned like an urn, with a 
name ifſuing from it, On the baſe of the monument, next the ſtreet, the 
defiruction of the city, and the relief given to the {ſufferers by Charles IT. 
nad his brother, is emblematically repreſented in bas relief. The north 
and ſouth hdes of the baſe have each a Latin inſcription, the one defcrib- 
ing its dreadtu] deſolation *, and the other its ſplendid reſurrection ; and 
on the eaſt ſide is an inſcription, ſhewing when the pillar was begun and 
finiſhed. The charge oi erecting this monument, which was begun by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren in 1671, and finiſhed by him in 1677, amounted to 
upwards of 13,000l. ; OE 2 

The Royal Exchange 1s a large noble building, and is ſaid to have coſt 
above So, oool. 

The terrace in the Adelphi is a very fine piece of architecture, and has 
luid open one ot the fineſt proſpects in the world. 

Ve might here give a deſeription of the Tower, Bank of England, 
the New 'I'reafurv, the admiralty-ofhce, and the Horſe-guards at White- 
hall, the Manfhon-houle, or houſe of the lord-mayor, the Cuſtom-houſe, 
Exciſe-othce, India-houſe, and a vaſt number of other public buildings; 
belide the magnificent edifices raiſed by our nobility ; as lord Spenter's 
houſe, Marlborough-houſe, and Buckinzham-houſe in St. James's-park; 
the earl of Cheſterfield's houſe near Hyde park; the duke of Devon- 
ſhire's, and the late earl of Bach's, in Piccadilly; lord Shelburne's, in 
Berkelev-[quare ; Northumberland-houſe in the Strand; the duke of 
Bedtord's, and Montague-houte t, in Bloomſbury ; with a number of 
otheis 


* 


* Which may be thus reudered: „ In the year of Chriſt, 1565, Sept. 2. eaſtward 
from hence, at the diſtance of 202 fegt (the height of this column) a terrible fire 
D70KC Out at midmygat ; which, driven on by a high wind, not only waſted: the ad; 
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cent parts, but alſo very remote places, with incredible crackling and fury. It con- 


80 3 . . 6 \ 1 
mcd 89 churches, the city-gates, Guildhall, many public ſtructures, hoſpitals, 


E * 4 Wot 3 f . « 1 Ae 
chvols, libraries, a vaſt number of ſtately ediſices, 13,000 dwejling-honſes, and 402 


_ #reets, Ol the 26 wards it utterly deſtroyed 15, and left cight others ſſiuttered and 


hal: burnt. The ruins of the city were 436 acres, ſrom the Tower by the Thames 
nde to the Temple church; and from the north-eaſt along the wall to Holborn-bridge. 
To the eſtates and fortunes of the citizens it was mercileſs, but to their lives very 
twourable, that it might in all things reſemble the laſt conflagration of the world. 
he deutruction was ſudden ; for in a ſmall ſpace of time the city was {cen moit 
Louriſning, and reduced to nothing. Three days after, when this fatal fire had baffled 
„ {man Countels and endeavours, in the opinion of all, it ſtopped, as it were by a 

gong irom heaven, and was on every fide extinguiſhed.” 
Nee Muſcum is depolited in Montague -houfe. dir Hans Sloane, bart. 
ay Am 1753) may not improperly be calied the founder of the Britiſh Muſeum ; 
4 * being eltubliſked by parliament, was only in conſequence of his leaving by will 
e ion of natural hiſtory, his large library, and his numerous curiofitics, 
ne him 50,005 l. to the uſe of the public, on condition that the parliament 
would pay a8, sel. te his executors, To this collection were added the Cuttuniin li- 
brury 
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others of the nobility and gentry ; but theſe would be ſufficient to fil 1 
large volume. 


This great and populous city is happily ſupplied with abundance of 
freſh water from the Thames and the New River ; which is not only of 
inconceivable ſervice to every family, but by means of fire-plugs every 
where diſperſed, the keys of which are depoſited with the pariſh-officers 
the city is in a great meaſure ſecured from the ſpreading of fire; tor theſe 
plugs are no ſooner opened than there are vaſt quantities of water to ſup- 
ply the engines. 

This plenty of water as been attended with another advantage, it bas 
given riſe to ſeveral companies, who inſure houſes and goods from fire; 
an advantage that 1s not to be met with in any other nation on earth : 
the premium 1s ſmall, and the recovery in caſe of lols, is eaiy and certain, 
Every one of theſe offices keep a ſet of men in pay, who are ready at al 
hours to give their aſſiſtance in caſe of fire; and who are on all occaſions 
extremely bold, dexterous, and diligent : but though all their labours 


ſhould prove unſucceſsful, the perſon who ſuffers by this derouriug ele. 


ment, has the comfort that mult ariſe from a certainty of being paid the 
value (upon oath) ot what he has inſured, 

If the uſe and advantage of public magnificence is conſidered as à na 
tional concern, it will be found to be of the utmoſt conſequence, in pro- 
moting the welfare of mankind, as that attention to it, which encourage» 
ment will produce, muſt neceſſarily ſtimulate the powers of invention and 
Ingenuity, and of courſe create employment for great numbers of artiſts, 
who, excluſive of the reward of their abilities, cannot tail of ſtriking ou 
many things Which will do honour to themſelves, and to their country, 
This conſideration alone, is without doubt highly worthy of a commercial 
people: it is this which gives the preference to one country, in compariſon 
with another, and it is this which diſtioguittes the genius of a people in 
the molt ſtriking manner, 

Before the couflagration in 1666, London (which, like moſt other 
great cities, had ariſen from ſmall beginnings) was totally inelegant, in- 
convenient, and unhealthy, of which latter misfortune many melancholy 
proofs are authenticated in hiſtory, and which, without doubt, preceedes 


— 
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brary, the Harleian manuſcripts, collected by the Oxford family, and purchaſed like- 
wiſe. by the parliament, and a collection of books given by the late major Edwards. 
His late majeſty, in conſideration of its great uſefulneſs, was graciouſly pleafed to add 
thereto — royal libraries of books and manutcripts at by the ſeveral kings of 
England. 

The Sloanian collection conſiſts of an amazing number of curioſities ; among which 
are, the library, including books of drawings, manuſcripts, and prints, amounting © 
about 50,000 volumes, Medals, and coins, ancient and modern, 29,000. Came»s 
and intaglios, about 700. Seals 268. Veſlels, &c. of agate, jaſper, &c. 542. All 
tiquities, 1,125. Precious ſtones, agate, jaſper, &c. 2,256. Metals, minerals, ures, 
&c. 2,725. Cryſtal, ſpars, &c. 1.864. Foſſils, flints, ſtones, 1,275. Earths, ſands 
ſalts, 1,035- Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, &c. 399. Talcs, mice, &c. 358. Corab, 
ſpunges, &c. 2,421. Teſtacca, or ſhells, &c. 5,843. Echini, echinitze. &c. 059+ 
Aſteriæitrochi, entrochi, &c. 241. Crultacex, crabs, lobſters, &. 363. Stelle W. 
riuæ, ſtar-fiſhes, &c. 173. Fiſh, and their parts, &c. 1,555. Birds, and their parts, 
eggs, and the neſts of different ſpecies, 1,172, Quadrupeds, &c. 1,886. Vipers, ler- 

ents, &c. 521. Iuſects, &c. 5, 439. Vegetabies, 12,506. Hortus ſiccus, or _ 

mes of dried plants, 334. Humani, as calculi, anatomical preparations, 75" 
Miſcellaneous things, natural, 2,098. Mathematical inſtruments, 55 A catalogue 
gf all the above is written iu a number of large volumes. 1 
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from the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the unaccountable projections of 
the buildings, that confined the putrid air, and joined with other eir- 
cumſtances, ſuch as the want of water, rendered the city ſeldom free 
from peſtilential devaſtation, The fire which conſumed the greateſt part 
of the city, dreadful as 1t was to the inhabitants at that time, was pro- 
dudtive of conſequences, which made ample amends for the loſſes ſuſ- 
tained by individuals; a new city aroſe on the ruins of che old; but, 
though more regular, open, convenient, and healthful than the former, 
et it by no means anſwered to the characters of magnificence or elegance, 
in many particulars ; and ĩt 15 ever to be lamented (ſuch was the infatua- 
tion of thoſe times) that the magnificent, elegant, and uſeful plan of the 
great fir Chriſtopher Wren, was totally diſregarded and ſacrificed to the 
mean and ſelfiſh views of private property. Views which did irrepar- 
able injury to the citizens themſelves, and to the nation in general; for 
had that great architect's plan been followed, what has often been aſſert- 
ed, muſt have been the reſult ; the metropolis of this kingdom would in- 
conteſtably have been the moſt magnificent and elegant city in the unt. 
verſe, and of conſequence muſt, from the prodigious reſort of foreigners 
of diſtinction and taſte who would have viſited it, have become an inex- 
hauſtible fund of riches to this nation. But as the deplorable blindneſs 
of that age has deprived us of fo valuable an acquiſition, it is become 
abſolutely neceſſary that ſome efforts ſhould be made to render the preſent 
plan in a greater degree anſwerable to the character of the richeſt and 
moſt powerful people in the world. 

The plan of London, in its preſent ſtate, will in many inſtances ap- 
pear to very moderate judges, to be as 1njudicious a diſpoſition as can eaſily 
he conceived for a city of trade and commerce, on the border of ſo no- 
ble a river as the Thames. The wharfs and quays on its banks are ex- 
tremely mean and inconvenient. And the want of regularity and uni- 
formity in the ſtreets of the city of London, and the mean avenues to 
many parts of it, are alſo circumſtances that greatly leſſen the grandeur 
of its appearance. Many of the churches, and other public buildings, 
«rc hkewiſe thruſt up in corners in ſuch a manner, as might tempt fo- 
reigners to believe, that they were deſigned to be concealed. * The im- 
provements of the city of London for ſome years paſt, have however 
wen very great ; and the new ſtreets, which are numerous, are in gene- 
al more ſpacious, and built with greater regularity and elegance. 

In the centre of the town, and upon the banks of the nobleſt river in 
Lurope, was a chain of inelegant, ruinous houſes, known by the names 
et Durham-Yard, the Savoy, and Somerſet Houſe, The firſt, being 
private property, engaged the notice of the jngenious Adams, who open- 
< the way to a piece of ſcenery, which no city in Europe can equal. 
On the fite of Durham-Yard was raiſed upon arches the pile of the 
Adelphi, celebrated for its enchanting proſpect, the utility of its waarfs, 
and its ſubterraneous apartments anſwering a variety of purpoſes of ge- 
aeral benefit. Contiguous to the Adelphi ſtands the Savoy, the property, 
I hitherto a nuiſance ; and, adjoining to the Savoy, to- 
ebay 3 ſtood Somerſei-Houſe, where, being the property of 
gin py allo, a Lew pile of buildings for publie offices has been erect- 
cid a C, - a very magnificent edifice, are clegant apartments ap- 
poured for the uſe of the Royal Society, the Royal Academy of 
yas and ſculpture, and the Society of Antiquaries, 
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Though a variety of circumſlances have hitherto been diſadvantageouz 
to the embelliſhment of the metropolis, it muſt at the ſame time be Tu 
knowledged, that a ſpirit of improvement ſeems univerſal amonot all de. 
grees of people. The very elegant, and neceſſary method of Paving and 
enlizhtening the ſtreets, is felt in the moſt ſenlible manner b- all rank; 
and degrees of people. The roads are continued for ſeveral miles around 
upon the ſam. model; and, excluſive of lamps regularly placed on cach 
fide, at ſhort diſtances, are rendered more ſecure by watchmen ſtationed 
within call of each other, Nothing can appear more brilliant than thoſe 
lights when viewed at a diltance, efpecially where the roads run acro%; 
and even the principal ſtreets, ſuch as Pall-Mall, New Bond-ftreet, Ox- 
ford-ſtreet, &. convey an idea of elegance and magnificence. 

Among the liſt of improvements worthy notice, may be included the 
Six Clerks Office, in Chancery-lane, and that very ſubſtantial building 
in the Old Bailey, which docs honour to a people celebrated for thr 
cleanlineſs, and for their humanity. Here the untortunate debtor will ng 
longer be annoyed by the dreadtul rattle of chains, or by the more horrid 
ſounds ifluing from the lips of thoſe wretched beings, who ter defiance 
to all laws divine and human; and here alſo the offender, whoſe crime is 
not capital, may enjoy all the benefits of a free open air. 

Foreigners have been puzzled to account how it happens, that the mo- 
narchs of the richeſt nation in Europe ſhould be fo indiſterently lodged; 
eſpecially as Charles I. whoſe finances were but low, compared to ſome 
of his ſucceſſors, had he lived undiſturbed, would more than probably 
have completed the auguſt plan which Ingo Jones drew for a royal ps 
lace, and which would have been every way ſuitable to the digaltz vo: 20 
Engliſn monarch. The truth is, his fon Charles II. though ke ha a 
fine taſte for architecture, diſſipated his revenues upon his plcafur's, 
The reign of his brother was too ſhort for ſuch an undertaking, Perpe- 
tual wars during the reigns of king William and queen Anne, leit the 
parliament no money to tpare for a palace, The two ſucceeding monarchs 
were indiſterent as to ſuch a piece of grandeur in England; and though 
ſeveral ſchemes were drawn up for that purpoſe, ye they came to 10- 
thing, eſpecially as three millions of money were neceſſary tor Carrying 
It into execution. 

Windſor caſtle is the only fabric that deſerves the vame of © roval pi 
lace in England ; and that chi fly through its beautitul and commandiug 
fituation ; which, with the form of its conſtruction, rendered it, betore 
the introduction of artillery, impregnable. Hampton-court was the ta- 
vourite reſidence of king William. It is built in the Dutch tate, and 
has ſome good apartments, and, like Windſor, lies near the Thames, 
Both theſe palaces have ſome good pictures; but nothing equal to the 
magnificent collection made by Charles I. and diſſipated in the time d 
the civil wars. The cartoons of Raphael, which for deſign and expre' 
ſion are reckoned the maſter- pieces of painting, have by his prefent tn 
jeſly been removed from the gallery built for them at [{ampron-cou!ts 70 
the Queen's palace, formerly Buckingham-houte, in St. ſames's Parks 
The palace of St. James's is commodious, but has the air of a convent; 
and that of Kenſington, which was purchaſed from the Finch family 0 
king William, is remarkable only for its gardens. Other houfes, though 
belonging to the king, are far from deſerving the name of royal. CE 

Next to theſe, if not ſuperior, in magniticence and expentive er 
tions, are many private ſeats in the neighbourhood of London, een 
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orer the kingdom, wherein the amazing opulence of the Engliſh nation 
ſhines torth in its fulleſt point of view. Herein alſo the princely fortunes 
of the nobility are made ſubſervient to the ſineſt claſſical taſte ; witneſs 
the ſeats of carl Temple and earl Pembroke. At the ſeat of the latter, 
more remains of antiquity are to be found than are in the poſſeſſion of 
any other ſubject in the world. 


But thoſe capital houſes of the Engliſh nobility and gentry have an 


excellency diſtinct from what is to be met with in any other part of the 
globe, which is, that all of them are complete without and within, all 
the apartments and members being ſuitable to each other, both in con- 
ſtruction and furniture, and all kept in the higheſt preſervation. It often 
happens, that the houſe, however elegant and coſtly, is not the princi- 
pal object of the ſeat, which confiſts in its hortulane and rural decora- 
tions. Viitas, opening landſcapes, temples, all of them the reſult of 
that enchanting art of imitating nature, and uniting beauty with magni- 


ficence, Of which the following are the moſt diſtinguithsd, viz. 


The carl of Pembroke's, at Wilton, in Wiltſhire, 

Lord Clifford's, King's- Weſton, Glouceſterſhire. 

Duke of Beautort's, Badmington-Magna, ditto, 

Earl Spencer's, Wimbledon, Surry. 

The late fir Gregory Page's, Blackheath, Kent. 

The late carl Tilney's, Epping Foreſt, Eſſex. 

Duke of Grafton's, Euſſon Hall, Suffolk, 

Earl of Ortord's, Houghton, Norfolk. 

Duke of Marlborough's, Blenheim, Oxfordſhire, 

Earl of Litchfield's, Ditchley, ditto, 

Earl Temple's, Stowe, Buckinghamflure, 

Earl of Bute's, Luton Hoo, Bedfordſhire. 

Earl of Winchelſea's, Okeham, Rutlandlure, 

Earl of Stafford's, Broughton, Northamptonſhire, 

Earl of Pomfret's, Eaſton, ditto. 

Earl Spencer's, Althorp, ditto. 

Earl of Exeter, Stamtord, ditto. 

Duke of Nortolk's, Workſop, Nottinghamſhire, 

Duke of Devonſhire's, Chatſworth, Derbyſhire, 

Lord Scarſdale's, near Derby. 

Mr. Aitlabie's, Studley Park, Yorkſhire, 

Earl of Carlifle's, at Caſtle-Howard, ditto. 

Duke of Northumberland's, at Alnwick, Northumberland, and Sion- 
Houſe, Middleſex. 

Lord Clive's, Claremont, Surry. 

Earl of Inchiquin's, Cliefden-houſe, Buckinghamſhire, 

Earl ot Harrington's, at Peterſham, Surry. 

The late counteſs of Leiceſter's, Holkham-Houſe, Norfolk. 

Lord Deipencer's, Mereworth Caſtle, Kent. 

Lord Edgecumbe's, Mount Edgecumbe, Cornwall. 

Lord Byron's, Newſtead Abbey, Nottinghamſhire. 

758 Hoare's, Stourton Park, Wiltſhirs. 3 

2 Marquis of Rockingham's, Wentworth Houſe, Yorkſhire, 
ra Petre's, Thornton, Eſſex. 


s 1 canner be expected that I ſhould here enter into a particular detail of 
the cities and towns of England, which would far exceed the 9 
; OWN: -- this 
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this work: I ſhall, therefore, only touch upon ſome of the moſt con. 
derable. 
Briſtol is reckoned the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions far trade 
wealth, and the number of inhabitants. It ſtands upon the nerth and 
ſouth ſides of the river Avon, and the two parts of the city are connect. 
ed by a ſtone bridge. The city is not well built; but it is ſuppoſed to 
contain 15,009 houſes, and 95,000 inhabitants. Here is a cathedral and 
eighteen pariſh churches, beſides ſeven or eight other places of worſhip. 
On the north ſide of a large ſquare, ealled Queen's ſquare, which is 
adorned with rows of trees, and an equeſtrian ftatue of William the 
Third, there is a cuſtom-houſe, with a quay half a mile in length, aid 
to be one of the moſt commodious in England, for ſhipping and landine 
of merchants goods, The exchange, wherein the merchants and traders 
mtet, is all of free ſtone, and is one of the beſt of its kind in 
Europe, | 
York is a city of great antiquity, pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Ouſe; it is very populous, and ſurrounded with a good wall, through 
which are four gates, and five poſterns. Here are ſeventeen pariſh 
churches, and a very poble cathedral, or minſter, it being one of the 
fineſt Gothic buildings in England. It extends in length 525 feet, and 
in breadth 110 fect. The nave, which is the largeſt of any in the wor, 
excepting that of St. Peter's church at Rome, is four feet and a half wi- 
der, and eleven feet higher, than that of St. Paul's cathedral at London, 
At the weſt end are two towers, connected and ſupported by an arch, 
wh'ch forms the weſt entrance, and is reckoned the largeit Gothic arch in 
Europe. "The windows are fincly painted, and the front of the choir is 
adorned with ſtatues of all the kings of England from William the Nor- 
man to Henry VI. and here are thirty-two ſtalle, all of fine marble, with 
pillars, each conſiſting of one piece of alabaſter. Here is allo a very 
neat Gothic chapter houſe. Near the cathedral is the afſembly-hovſe, 
which is a noble ſtructure, and which was deiigned by the late carlot 
Burlington, This city has a ſtone bridge cf five arches over the fixer 
Ouſe. | 
The city of Exeter was for ſome time the ſeat of the Weſt-Saxon kings; 
and the walls which at this time encloſe it, were built by king Athelſtu, 
who encompaliled it alfo with a ditch. It is one of the firſt cities in Eng- 
land, as well on account of its buildings and wealth, as its extent and tie 
number of its inhabitants. It has fix gates, and, including its ſuburbs, 
is more than two miles in circumference. There are hxtcen pan 
churches, befides chapels, and five large meeting-houſes, within the 
walls of this city. The trade of Exeter in ſerges, perpetuans, long-t!'s 
druggets, kerſeys, and other woollen goods, is very great. Ships come 
up to the city by means of fluices, There was a long and very ancient 
bridge over the river Ex, with houſes on both ſides, except in the mic- 
dle, but now is about one half taken down, and an arm turned to jolt 1 
to the ſtately new bridge built on a line with the tore-{treet. 
The city of Glouceſter ſtands on a pleaſant hill, with houſes on eve) 
deſcent, and is a clean, well-built town, with the Severn on one ſide, 4 
branch of which brings ups up to it. The cathedral here 1s an ancient 
and magnificent ſtructure, and there are alſo five pariſh churches. Hels 
is a good ſtone bridge over the river, beſides a quay, a Wharf, aud.“ 
cuſtom houſe : but the trade of this city is much lets conſiderable than 
Was N . Litchfield 
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T,'tchficld ſtands in a valley, three miles ſouth of the Trent; and is 
dtrided by a ſtream which runs into that river. The cathedral was 
founded in the year 1148: it was much damaged during the civil war, 
but was ſo completely repared ſoon after the Reſtoration, that it is now 
one of the nobleſt {Zothic ſtructures in England. Litehifield is thought 
to be the moſt conſiderable city in the north-weſt of England, except 
Cheſter. | 

Chetter is a large, populous, and wealthy city, with a noble bridge, 
that has a gate at each end, and twelve arches over the Dee, which falls 
into the ſea. It has eleven pariſhes, and nine well-built churches. The 
{reers are generally even and ſpacious, and croſſing one another in 
&raicht lines, meet in the centre. The walls were firit erected by Edel- 
feda, a Mercian lady, in the year 908, and join on the ſouth fide of the 
city to the caſtle, from whence there is a pleaſant walk round the city 
upon the walls, except where it is intercepted by ſome of the towers over 
the gates; and from hence there is a proſpect of Flintſhire, and the 
mountains of Wales. . 

Warwick is a town of great antiquity, and appears to have been of 
eminence even in the time of the 3 It ſtands upon à rock of 
free lone, on the banks of the Avon; and a way is cut to it through the 
rock from each of the tour cardinal points. The town is populous; and 
the ſtreets are ſpucious and regular, and all meet in the centre of the 
town. The principal ornament of the place is a caſtle belonging to the 
carl of Warwick, ſtanding upon the banks of the Avon, on a rock which 
riſes 40 feet perpendicularly above the level of that river; and adjoin- 
ing to the caſtle is a fine terrace, 50 feet above the ſame level, trom 
whence there is a beautiful and extenſive proſpect of the liver, and of 
the country beyond it. The apartments of the caſtle are adorned with 
many original pictures of Vandyk?, and other great maſters. 

The city of Coventry is large and populous ; it has a handſome town- 
houte, and twelve noble gates. Here is alſo a ſpacious märket-place, 
with a croſs in the middle, 60 feet high, which is adorned with ſtatues of 
ſeveral kings of England, as large as the life. 

Saliſbury is a large, neat, and well-built city; ſituated in a valley, and 
watered by the Upper Avon on the weſt and ſouth, and by the Bourne 
on the caſt. The ſtreets are generally ſpacious; and built at right angles. 
The catkedral, which was finiſhed in 1258, at the expence of above. 
25,000 pounds, is, for a Gothic building, the moſt elegant and regular 
in the kingdom, It is in the form of a lanthorn, with a beautiful ſpire 
of tice-ſtone in the middle, which is 410 feet high, being, the talleſt in 
England, The length of the church is 478 feet, the breadth is 76 feer, 
and the height of the vaulting 80 feet. This church has a cloiſter; which 
5 150 tect ſquare, and of as fine workmanſhip as any in England, The 
chapter-houſe, which is an octagon, is 150 fect in circumtererice z and 
det the rcof bears all upon one ſmall pillar in the centre; fo much too 
Weak in appearance for the ſupport of ſuch a prodigious weight, that the 
conſtruction of this building is thought one of the greateſt eurioliticy in 

gland. | 

The city of Bath took its name from ſoine natural hot baths; for the 
once 8 of which this place has been long celebrated, and mock 
2 my | The ſeaſons for drinking the Bath waters are the fpring and 
wa ; the ſpring ſcaſon begins with April, and ends with June; the 

umu ſcaſon begins with September and laſts with December, and fome 
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patients remain here al! the winter. In the ſpring, this place is moſt fre. 

vented for health, and in the autumn tor pleaſure, when ar leaſt tuo 
thirds of the company, conſiſting chiefly of perſons of rank and Fortune 
come to partake of the amuſements of the place. In ſome {catnn; rn 
have been no leſs than Sooo perſons at Bath, beſides its in eb nannte 
Some of the buildings lately erected here are extremely elegant, particu. 
larly Queen's Square, the North and South Parade, the Koyal Forum 
and the Circus, | f 

Nottingham is pleaſintly fituated on the aſcent of a rock, overlookin 
the river Trent, which runs parallel with it about a mile to the four 
and has been made navigable. It is one of the neateſt places in Es. 
land, and has a confiderable trade. N 

No nation in the world can ſhew ſuch dock- yards, and all convenien- 
ces for the conſtruction and repairs of the royal navy, as Portſmouth 
(the moſt regular fortification in England), Plymouth (by far the bet 
dock-yard), Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford. The reyal hoſpital at 
Greenwich, for ſuperannuated ſeamen, is ſcarcely exceeded by any roy: 
palace for its magniticence and expence. In ſhort, every town in Eng 
land is noted for ſome particular production or manufacture, to which i; 
building and appearance are generally fitted; and though England con- 
tains many excellent and commodious ſea-ports, yet all of them have an 
immediate connection with London, which is the common centre of n4- 
tional commerce. | 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] This article is copious, and has 
been well diſcuſſed in former publications, many of which are matte 
pieces in their kind. It is well known that commerce and manufacture 
have raiſed the Engliſh to be the firſt and moſt powerful people in the 
world. Hiſtorical reviews, on this head, would be tedious, It is ſufko- 
ent then to ſay, that it was not till the reign of Elizabeth that England 
began to feel her true weight in the ſcale of commerce. She planned 
fome ſettlements in America, particularly Virginia, but left the expence 
attending them to be defrayed by her ſubjects; and indeed the was tv 
parſimomous to carry her own notions of trade into execution. James!. 
entered upon great and beneficial ſchemes for the Engliſh trade, Toc 
Faft India company owes to him their ſucceſs and exiſtence, and Britiſh 
America ſaw her moſt flouriſhing colonyes riſe under him and his fam. 
The ſpirit of commerce went hand in hand with that of liberty, aud 
though the Stuarts were not friendly to the latter, yet, during the re1g18 
of the princes of that family, the trade of the nation was greatly 1ncreatr 
ed. It is not within our delign to follow commerce through all her fiuc- 
tuations and ſtates, This would be an idle attempt, and it has already 
taken up large volumes. The nature of a geographical work requires di. 
ly a repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of commerce in every country 
and, in this light, I flatter myſelf that I ſhall be able to treat of it wit 
more preciſion than former writers upon the ſame ſubject. 

The preſent ſyſtem of Engliſh politics may properly be ſaid to hare tt 
ken riſe in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Art this time the Protettant'”” 
ligion was eſtabliflied, which naturally allied us to the reformed Katt 
and made all the Popiſh powers our enemics, 5 

we began in the ſame reign to extend our trade, by which it becalt® 
neceſſary for us alſo to watch the commercial progrets of our neighbour 
and, if not to inconunode and obſtruct their matte, to hinder them , 
impairing ours. | | We 
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We then likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, which was become the 
great ſeene of European ambition; for, leeing with what treaſures the 
Soanlards were annually enriched from Mexico and Peru, every nation 
mmavined that an American copq;eſt or plantation would certainly fill the 
mother-country with gold and ulver. | 

The diſcoveries of new regions, which were then every day made, the 
profit of remote traffic, and the necetty of long voyages, produced, in 
1 few years, a great multiplication of finpping. The ſea was confidered 
as the wealthy element; and, by degrees, a new kind of ſovereignty a- 
role, called r 610. "ALON 

As the chief trade of Europe, fo the chief maritime power vas at ſirſt 
in the hands of the Portugueſe and Spaniards, who, by a compact, to 
which the conſent of other princes was not aſked, had divided the newly 


diſcovered countries between them: but the crown of Portugal havin 


fallen to the king of Spain, or being ſeized by him, he was maiter of the 
thing of the two nations, with which he kept all the coaſts of Europe in 
alum, til! the Armada, he had raifed at a vaſt expence for the conqueſt 
of England, was deſtroved ; which put a ſtop, and alinoſt an end, to the 
naval power of the Spaniards. 

At this time the Dutch, who were opprefſed by the Spaniards, and 
feared yet greater evils than they felt, reſolved no longer to endure the 
inſolence of their maſters ; they therefore revolted, and after a ſtruggle, 
in which they were aſſiſted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, erect- 
ed an independent and powerful commonwealth, ; 

When the inhabitants of the Low Countries had formed their ſyſtem 
of gorernment, and ſome remithon of the war gave them leiſure to form 
ſchemes of future proſperity, they eaſily perceived that as their territo- 


ries were narrow, and their numbers ſmall, they could preſerve them- 


ſelves only by that power, which is the conſequence of wealth; and that 
by a people whoſe country produced only the neceſſaries of life, wealth 
was not to be acquired but trom foreign dominions, and by tranſporta- 
tion of the products of one country into another. 

From this neceſſity, thus juſtly eſtimated, aroſe a plan of commerce, 
which was for many years proſecuted with an induſtry and ſucceſs per- 
haps never feen in the world before; and by which the poor tenants or 
mud-walled villages and impaſſable bogs erected themſelves into high and 
mighty Hates, who {et the greateſt monarchs at defianc”, whoſe alliance 
was courted by the proudeſt, and whoſe power was dreaded by the fierceſt 
nations. By the eſtabliſhment of this itate, there aroſe to England u new 
ally, and a new rival, : 

In the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, which ſeems to be the 
period deilined for the change ot the face of Europe, France vegan firit 
to nie into power, and, from detending her own provinces with ditſiculty 

ncttating Tſuccels, to threz.en her neighbours with incroachments 
and eovatationss Henry IV. waving, after a long itruggle, obtained the 
crown, found it eaſy ro govern nobles, exhauſted and u earied by 4 long 
ML war; and having compoſed the diſpures between the Proretiants and 
apuits, {9 as to obtain, at leau, a truce for both parties, was at leiſure 
ty Keumulate treature, and raite forces, which he propoled to have em- 
at bo: " a dengn ot ſettling for ever the bulince of Ku "OPC., Ot this 
. 4 S. he 15 ed not ty ee the Vanity, Or tec! che diſappointment; 

Was mufdered in the midſt of his mighty pfeparations. 
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The French, however, were in this reign taught to know their on 
power ; and the great deſigns of a king, whoſe wiſdom they had ſo lon« 
experienced, even though they were not brought to actual experiment, 
diſpofed them to conſider themſelves as maſters of the deſtiny of their 
neighbours ; and from that time he who ſhall nicely examine their ſchemes 
and conduct, will find that they began to take an air of ſuperiority to 
which they had never pretended before ; and that they have een always 
employed, more or leſs openly, in ſchemes of dominion, though with fre. 
quent interruptions from domeſtic troubles. 

When queen Elizabeth entered upon the government, the cuſtoms pro- 
duced only 36,000. a year; at the Reſtoration they were let to farm for 
400, oool. and produced conſiderably above double that ſum before the 
Revolution. The people of London, before we had any plantations, 
and when our trade was inconſiderable, were computed at about 100,000; 
at the death of queen Elizabeth, they were increaſed to 150,000, and 
are now above fix times that number. In thoſe days, we had not only 
naval ftores, but fhips from our neighbours. Germany furniſhed us 
with all things made of metals, even to nails; wine, paper, linen, and 
a thouſand other things, came from France. Portugal furniſhed us 
with ſugars: all the produce of America was poured upon us from 
Spain; and the Venetians and Genoeſe retailed to us the commoditiez 
of the Eaſt Indies at their own price. In ſhort, the legal intereſt of 
money was twelve per cent. and the common price of our land ten or 
twelve years purchaſe. We may add, that our manufactures were fen, 
and thoſe but indifferent; the number of Engliſh merchants very ſmall, 
and our ſlipping much inferior to what lately belonged to the American 
solonies. 

Such was the ftate of our trade when this great princeſs came to the 
throne ; but, as we have already obſerved, the limits of our under- 
taking do not permit us to give a detail of the gradual progreſs of com- 
merce ſince that reiyn; we flatter ourſelves, however, that the Bri- 
uſh reader will not be diſpleaſed with the following view of our exten- 
live trade, at preſent carried on through the various nations of the 
globe. | 

Great Britain is, of all other countries, the moſt proper for trade; 
as well from its ſituation as an ifland, as from the freedom and ex- 
cellency of its conſtitution, and from its natural products, and conti- 
derable manufactures, For exportation, our country produces many 
of the moſt ſubſtantial and necefſary commodities ; as butter, cheele, 
corn, cattle, wool, iron, lead, tin, copper, leather, copperas, pit-coal, 
alum, ſaffron, &c. Our corn ſometimes preſerves other countries from 
Rarving. Our horfes are the moſt ſerviceable in the world, and 
highly valued by all nations for their hardineſs, beauty, and ſtrength, 
With beef, mutton, pork, poultry, biſcuit, we victual not only our own 
fleets, but many foreign veſſels that come and go. Our iron we ex 
port manufactured in greit guns, carcaſſes, bombs, &c. Prodigious, 
and almoſt incredible, is the value likewiſe of other goods from hence ex- 
ported; viz. hops, flax, hemp, hats, ſhocs, henſcheld-ftuft, ale, bee! 
red-herrings, pilchards, ſalmon, oyſters, liquorice, watches, ribbancs; 
toys, &C. £ : 

There is ſcarcely a manufacture in Europe but what is brought tog 
perfection in England; and therefore it is perfectly unneccLaty e 
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merate them all. The woollen manufacture is the moſt conſiderable 
and excecds in goodneſs and quantity that of any other nation. 
Hardware is another capital article ; locks, edge-toots, guns, ſwords, 
and other arms, exceed any thing of the kind; houſchold utenſils of 
braſs, iron, and pewter, alſo are very great articles; and our clocks 
and watches are in great eſteem, There are but few manufactures 
in which we are defective, In thoſe of lace and paper we do net 
ſcem to excel, though they are greatly advancing; we import much 
more than we ſhould, if the duties on Britiſh paper were taken off. 
As to foreign traffic, the woollen manufacture is ſtill the great foundation 
and {upport of it. 8 | 

The American colonies are the objects which would naturally have 
firſt preſented themſelves, before the unhappy conteſt between them 
aud the mother-coumtry commenced ; but as a ſeparation hath taken 
place, and no commercial treaty as yet eſtabliſhed, little can be now 
ſaid of the trade between Great Britain and America. However, 
to keep in remembrance what our trade was, as well as to ſhew 
what it might have been, had wiſer men preſided at the helm, and 
avoided the conteſt, I ſhall treat of the colonies in this place, nearly 
in the ſame manner as would have been done before the war broke out. 
And conſidering them in this view, they may be divided into two 
ci:fſes ; poſſeſſions on the continent, and thoſe in the iflands which go 
under the name of the Weſt Indies, 

I ſhall rank the poſſeſſions in North-America, under the heads of the 
following colonies, viz. Hudſon's Bay, Labrador, Newfoundland, Ca- 
nada, Nova-Scotia, New-England, Rhode-Iſland, Connecticut, New- 
Hampſhire, New-York, Pennſylvania, Maryland, North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina, Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida. The chief commo- 
dities exported from Great Britain to thoſe colonies, were wrought iron, 
ſtrel, copper, pewter, lead and braſs, cordage, hemp, fail-cloth, ſhip- 
chandlery, painter's colours, millinery, hoſiery, haberdaſhery, gloves, 
hats, broad cloths, ſtuffs, flannels, Colcheſter bays, long ells, filks, gold 
and filver lace, Mancheſter goods, Britiſh, foreign, and Irifh linens, 
earthern wares, grind-ſtones, Birmingham and Sheffield wares, toys, 
fadlery, cabinet-wares, ſeeds, cheeſe, ſtrong beer, ſmoking pipes, ſnuffs, 
wines, ſpirits, and drugs; Eaſt India goods, books, paper, leather, beſides 
many other articles, according to the different wants aud exigencies of 
the difterent colonies, impoſſible to be enumerated here. 

The commodities exported from America to Great Britain, and other 
markets, were tobacco, rice, flour, biſcuit, wheat, beans, peas, oats, 
Indian corn, and other grain; honey, apples, cyder, and onions ; ſalt- 
beef, pork, hams, bacon, veniſon, tongues, butter, and cheeſe ; prodi- 
gious quantities of cod, mackarel, and other fiſh, and fiſh oil; furs and 
ins ot wild beaſts, ſuch as bear, beaver, otter, fox, deer, and racoon; 
horſes, and live ſtock ; timber planks, maſts, boards, ſtaves, ſhingles, 
pitch, tar, and turpentine ; {ſhips built for ſale; flax, flax-ſeed, and cot- 
ton; indigo, pot-alh, bces-wax, tallow, copper ore, and iron in bars 
and in pigs ; belides many other commodities, peculiar to the climes and 
toll of different provinces, The following is a ſtate of the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies, as it exiſted before the differences 
broke out between them, marking at the ſame time the commercial 
urength and ſhipping of the colonies. 

Colo- 
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Colonies, Ships. Scamen, ExPorts from Exports from 
Great Britain, the Colonies 
Hudſon's Bay — — 4 130 L. 16,000 1. 29 ; 
Labrador American veſſels | oy 
120 — — 49050 
Newfoundland (3000 boats) 380 20, 560 273,400 345.000 
Canada — — 34 408 10, 00 105, o 
Nova Scotia — — 6 72 26,500 38,000 
New England — — 45 552 395,000 370,500 
Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, 18 ö 
and New Hampthire j : Y TENT 114. 
New York — — 30 30 531,00 526, 00 
Penſylvania — — 3.5 399 611,000 705,5c0 
Virginia and Maryland — 33 3.980 865,000 1, 40, co 
North Carolina — 34 48 18, ooo 68,450 
South Carolina — — 140 1,650 308,00 395,566 
Georgia _ —— 24 240 49,0c0 74,200 
Faſt Florica — — 2 24 7,009 
Welt ditto — _ 10 120 97,000 63,005 
1,078 28,910 3,370,000 3»924,6c5 


The principal iſlands belonging to the Engliſh in the Weſt Indies, are 
er Barbadoes, St. Chriſtopher's, Grenada, Antigua, St. Vincent, 

ominica, Anguilla, Nevis, Montſerrat, the Bermudas or Summer 
Iflands, and the Bahama or Lucayan Iflands in the Atlantic ocean. 


The Engliſh trade with their Welt India iflands conſiſts chielly in ſu-“ 


gars, rum, cotton, logwoud, cocoa, coffee, pimento, ginger, indigo, 
materials for dyers, m:hogany and manchineel planks, drugs and pre- 
ſerves ; for theſe the ex pots from England are ofnabrugs, a coarſe kind 
of linen, with which the Weſt Indians now clothe their flaves; linen of 
all forts, with broad cloth and kerſies, for the planters, their overſcers 
and families; filks and ſtuffs for their ladies and houſehold ſervants; 
hats; red caps for their flaves of both ſexes; ſtockings and ſhwes of all 
forts ; gloves and millinery ware, and perukes, laces tor linen, woolten, 
and ſilks; ſtrong beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, butter, and cheele; 
iron ware, as ſaws, files, axes, haichets, chiſels, adzes, hoes, mattocks, 
gouges, planes, augres, nails; lead, powder, and fhot ; braſs and cop- 
per wares ; toys, coals, and pantiles; cabinet wares, ſnufls, and in ge— 
neral whatever is raiſed or manufactured in Great Britain; alſo negroes 
from Africa, and all forts of India goods. 

The trade of England to the Eaſt Indies conſtitutes one of the moſt 
ſtupendous political, as well as commercial machines, that is to be met 
with in hiſtory. The trade itſelf is excluſive, and lodged in a company, 


Which has a temperary monopoly of it, in confideration of money ad- 


vanced to the government. Without entering into the hittory ol the 
Eaſt India trade, within theſe twenty years paſt, and the company's conr 
cerns in that country, it is ſufficient to ſay, that, beſides their tetile- 
ments on the coaſt of India, which they enjoy under certain reſtrictions 
by act of parliament; they have, through the various internal revoin- 
tions which have happened at Indoſtan, and the ambition or avarice ot 
their ſervants and officers, acquired ſuch territorial poſſeſſions, às rendes 
them the moſt formidable commercial republic (for ſo it may. be called 
in its preſent ſituition) that has been known in the world lance the de 
molition of Carthage. Their 1evenues are only known, and chat but 
imperfectly, to the directors of the company, who are choſen by the 

proprietor 
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proprietors of the ſtock; but it has been publicly affirmed, that they 
amount annually to above three millions and a halt ſterling. The ex- 
pences of the company in forts, fleets, and armies, for maintaining thoſe 


acquiſitions, are certainly very great; but aiter theſe are defrayed, the 


company not only cleared a vait tum, but was able to pay to the gorern- 
ment four hundred thouſand pounds yearly tor a certain time, partly by 
way of indemnification for the expences of the public in protecting the 
company, and partly as a tacit tribute tor thoſe poſſeſſions that are ter- 
ritortal, and not commercial, This republic therefore cannot be ſaid 
to be independent; and it is hard to ſay what form it may take when the 
term of the bargain with the government is expired. For many years 
paſt, the company's tervants abroad have entiched and ſerved themſelves 
more than the company or the public. ; ; 

This company exports to the Eaſt Indies all Kinds of wo-llen manu— 
factute, all forts ot hard-ware, lead, bullion, and quickſilser. Their 
imports conſiſt of gold, diamonds, raw-iilks, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, 
porcelain or China ware, ſalt-petre ſor home confumnpuon ; and of 
wrought filks, mullins, callicoes, cttons, and all the woven manufac- 
tures of India, for exportation to foreign countries. I ſhall no proceed 
to a conciſe view of the Engliſh trade to other countries, according to 
the lateſt and moſt authentic accounts. 

To Turkey, England fends in her own bottoms, woollen cloths, tin, 
lead, and iron, hardware, iron utenüls, clocks, watches, verdegris, 
ſpices, cachincal, and logwood. She imports from thence raw-lilks, 
carpers, ſkins, dying drugs, cotton, fruits, mecicinil drugs, coffee, and 
ſome othee articles, Formerly, the balance oft this trade was about 
zoo, oo gl. annualiy, in favour of England. The Engliſh trade was at- 
terwards diminiſhed through the practices of the French; but the Tur- 
key trade at preſent is at a very low ebb with the French as well as the 
Engliſh. 

England exports to Italy, woollen good of various kinds, peltry, 
leather, lead, tin, fiſh, and Exit India goods; and brings back raw and 
thrown filk, wines, Oil, ſoap, olives, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
dried fruits, colours, anchovies, and other articles of luxury; the ba- 
lance of this trade in favour of England, is annuilly about 200, odol. 

To Spain, England ſends all kinds of woovllen goods, leather, tin, 
lead, fiſh, corn, iron, and braſs manufactures; haberdaſhery wares, aſ- 
ſortments of linen from Germany, and elſewhere, for the American co» 
lonies : and receives in return, wines, oils, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, 
olives, wool, indigo, cochineal, and other dying drugs, colours, gold 
and filver coin, 

Portugal formerly was upon commercial accounts, the favourite ally 
of England, whole fleets and armies have more than once ſaved her from 
deſtruction. Of late, her miniſtry have changed their ſyſtem, and have 
partly fallen in with the views of the houſe of Bourbon. They. have 
eltabliſhed courts, which are inconſiſtent with the treaties between Por- 
tugal and England, and defraud the Engliſh merchants of great part of 
their capitals, which they find it impoſſible to recover. They have like- 
Wiſe erected two Brazil companies; the one tor Marenham and Gran 
Para, the other for Perambuco, greatly to the detriment bf the Engliſh 
rights, but to their own national advantage. Before theſe events took 
place, the Engliſh trade to Portugal wes highly beneficial, England 
eat to that country almoſt the ſame kind of merehandiſes as to Spain, 
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and they received in return vaſt quantities of wines, with = „ 044 
and moiſt fruits, dying drugs, and gold coin, f 
To France, in time of peace, Engl:ind ſends much tobacco, lun 


« 5 . 
flannels, horns, aud ſometimes corn ; and always much tony at the tt 


long- run; and brings home in a ſmuggling way, a much greater vaiug 


- * * Sy . . C( 
in wines, brandies, brocades, linen, cambrics, lice, velvets, and many 7 
other prohibited fopperies; always very considerably to Englaud's dif. 1 
advantage. But as there is no commercial treaty fubliſting between th 
England and France, and hath not evca in time of peace, England's jutt c: 


loſs cannot be aſcertained. 

England ſends to Flanders, ſerges, flannels, tin, lead, ſugars, and to- 
bacco; and receives in return, laces, linen, cambrics, and other arti. 4 
cles of luxury, by which England loſes upon the balance 250,000!. ſter- 
ling yearly. To Germany, England fends cloths and ſtuffs, tin, pewter, 
ſugars, tobacco, and Eaſt India merchandiſe; and brings thence vaſt 
quantities of linen, thread, goat-ſkins, tinned plates, timbers tor all uſes, 
wines, and many other articles. Before the late war, the balance of ſ 
this trade was thought to be 500,-00l, annually, to the prejudice of 
England, but that ſum is new greatly reduced, as moſt of the German 
princes find it their intereſt to clothe their armies in Engliſh manufac- 

"tures. I have already mentioned the trade with Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Ruſſia, which formerly was againſt England; but the ba- 
lance was lately vaſtly diminiſhed by the great improvements of her 
American colonies, in railing hemp, flax, making potaſkes, iron-works, 
and tallow, all which uſed to be turniſhed to ber by the northern pow- 
ers. The goods exported to Poland, chiefly by the way of Dantzic, are 
many, and the duties upon them low. Many articles are ſent there for 
which there is no longer any demand in other countries. Poland con- 
ſumes large quantities of our woollen goods, hard ware, lead, tin, ſalt, 
ſea coal, &c. and the export of manufactured tobacco is greater t) Po- 
land than to auy other country. The balance of trade may be eſtimated 
much in our tavour. 

To Holland, England ſends an immenſe quantity of many ſorts of 
merchandiſe ; ſuch as all kinds of woollen goods, hides, corn, coals, 
Eaſt India, and Turkey commodities, tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, ginger, | 
and other American productions; and makes returns in finc linen, lace, 
cambrics, thread, tapes, incle, madder, boards, drugs, whale-bone, train- | 
oil, toys, and many other things; and the balance is uſually ſuppoled to 
be much in favour of England. 

The acquiſitions which the Engliſh made upon the coaſt of Guinea, 
particularly their ſettlement at Senegal, opened new ſources of com- 
merce with Africa. The French, when in poſſeſſion of Senegal, traded 
there for gold, flaves, hides, oftrich feathers, bees wax, millet, amber- 
gris, and above all, for that uſeful commodity gum Senegal, which was mo- 
nopolized by them and the Dutch, and probably will again, as Senegal 18 
now delivered up to France by the late treaty of peace. At preſent, Eng- 
land ſends to the coaſt of Guinea, ſundry forts of coarſe woollen and 
linen, iron, pewter, braſs, and hardware manufactures, lead fhot, (words, 
knives, fire-arins, gunpowder, and glaſs manufactures. And, belides 11s 
drawing no money out of the kingdom, it lately ſupplied the American 
colonies with negro ſlaves, amounting in number to above 100,000 annu- 
ally. The ather returns are in gold-duſt, gum, dying and other drugs, 
'xed-wood, Guinea grains, and ivory. 
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To Arabia, Perſia, China, and other parts of Aſia, England, ſends much 
foreion filver coin and bullion, and ſundry Engliſh manufactures of 
woollen goods, and of lead, iron, and braſs; and brings home from 
thoſe remote regions, mutlins and cottons of many various kinds, calli- 
coes, raw and wrought filk, chintz ; teas, porcelain, gold-duſt, coffee, 
falt-petre, and many other drugs. And ſo great a quantity of thoſe va- 
rious merchandiſes are re- exported to foreign European nations, as more 
than abundantly compenſates for all the filver bullion which England 
carries out. : ; : : | 
During the infancy of commerce with foreign parts, it was judged ex- 
pedient to grant excluſive charters to particular bodies or corporations of 
men; hence the Eaſt India, South Sea, Hudſon's Bay, Turkey, Ruſſia, 
Royal African companies; but the trade to Turkey, Ruſſia, and Africa, 
is now laid open, though the merchant who propoſes to trade thither, muſt 
become a member of the company, be ſubject to their laws and regulations, 
and advance a ſmall ſam at admiſſion, for the purpoſe of ſupporting con- 
ſuls, forts, &c. 

With regard to the general account of England's foreign balance, the 
exports have been computed at ſeven millions ſterling, and its imports at 
five, of which above one million is re-exported ; fo that, if this calcu- 
lation be true, England gains, annually three millions ſterling in trade; 
but this is a point upon which the moſt experienced merchants, 
and ableſt calculators, differ. After all that has been ſaid, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that many exceptions lie to particular eſtimates. The 
vaſt improvements at home, in iron, ſilk, linen, and other manufactures, 
and the imports from America, muſt greatly diminiſh the Engliſh 
imports from abroad, On the other hand, ſome of the other European 
nations are making vigorous efforts for rivalling the Engliſh manufac- 
tures, With what ſucceſs they may be attended, time alone can deter- 
mine. 

Yet our foreign trade does not amount to one-ſixth part of the inland; 
the annual produce of the natural products and manufactures of England 
amounting to above forty-two millions. The gold and filver of England 
is received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, and 
Africa, but great part of this gold and filver- we again export to Hol- 
land, and the Eaſt Indies; and it is ſuppoſed that two-thirds of all the fo- 
reign traffic of England is carried on in the port of London. 

We ſhall conclude this account of our trade, with the following com- 


parative view of ſhipping, which, till a better table cau be formed, may 
have its uſes. 


If the ſhipping of Europe be divided into twenty parts, then, 


Great-Britain, &c, is computed to have 
The United Provinces 


Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia — 


The trading cities of Germany, and the Auſtrian Netherlands 
France | | — 


Spain and Portugal 8 
Italy, and the reſt of Europe Lang 


—̃ — 


Oar bounds will not afford room to enter into a particular detail of the 
Ploces where thoſe Engliſh manufactures, which are mentioned in the 


above 
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above account, are fabricated: a few general ſtrictures, however, may be 
proper. 

Cornwall and Devonſhire ſupply tin and lead, and woollen manufac. 
tures are common to almoit all the weſtern counties. Dorſetſhire makes 
cordage for the navy, feeds an incredible number of theep, and has lurge 
lace manufactutes. Somerſetſlüre, beſides furnifling lead, copper, aud 
lapis cnlaminaris, has large manufactures of bone-lace, ſtockings, and 
caps. Briſtol, is faid by ſome to employ 2000 maritime veſſeis of all 
ſizes, coalters as well as ſhips employed in foreign voyages: it has many 
very importaut manufactures ; its glaſs bottle, and drinking-glaſs, ore 
alone occupying fifteen large houſes :; its brals-wire manutactures are al. 
ſo very conſiderable. Vaſt manutactures of all kinds (glaſe, jewellery, 
clocks, watches, and cutlery, in particular), are carried on in London 
and its neighbourhood ; the gold and filver manufactures of London, 
through the encouragement grven thein by the court and the nobility, al- 
ready equal, if they do not exce-d, thoſe of any country in Europe. 
Colcheſter is famous for its manutactures of bays and ſerges, and alſo 
Exeter for ſeiges, and long ells; and Norwich for its excellent ſtuffs, 
camelets, druggets, and ſtockings. Lirmingham, though no corpurz- 
tion, is one ot the largeſt, and molt populous towns in England, and 
carries on an amazing trade in excellent and ingenious hardware many- 
tactures, particularly ſnuft and tobacco boxes, buttons, ſhoe: buckles, 
erwees, and many other forts of ſteel and braſs wares; it is here, and in 
Sheficld, which is famous for cutlery, that the true genius of Engliſh 
art and induſtry is to be ſeen; for ſuch are their excellent inventions for 
fabricating hard wares, that they can afford them tor a fourth part of the 
price at which other nations can turniſh the fame of an inferior kind: 
the cheapneſs of coals, and all neceſlaries, and the conveniency of fitua- 
tion, no doubt, contribute greatly to this. 

The northern counnes of England carry on a prodigious trade in the 
coarſer and flighter woollen manufactures; witneſs' thoſe of Halifax, 
Leeds, Wakefield, and Richmond, and, above all, Mancheſter ; which, 
by its variety of beautiful cottons, dimities, tickens, checks, and the 
like ſtuffs, is become a large and populous place, though only a village, 
and its higheſt magiſtiate a conſtable, 1 might mention here many other 
manufacturing towns and places of England, each of which is noted for 
ſome particular commodity, but the detail would become too bulky, | 
muſt not however diſmiſs this head, without obſerving the beautiful poi 
celain and earthen ware that have of late years been manufactured in dif. 

ferent places of bngland, particularly in Worceſterſhire add Staffordſhire. 
The Engliſh carpers, eſpecially thoſe of Axminſter, Wilton, and Kidder- 
minſter, though but a late manufacture, greatly excel in beauty any im- 
ported from Tuikey, and are extremely durable; and conſequently area 
vaſt ſaving to the nation. Paper, which till very lately, was imported in 
vaſt quantities from France and Holland, is now made in every corner ef 
the kingdom, and is a molt neceſſary as well as beneficial manutacture. 
The pariiament, of late, has given encouragement for reviving the ma— 
nufacture of ſalt-petre, which was firſt attempted in England by fir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, but was dropt afterwards in favour of the Eaſt India com- 
pany : the ſucceſs of ſuch an undertaking would be of immenſe benel!, 
as well as ſecurity to the nation. 

After all that has been ſaid on this head, the ſeats of manuf.ctu!t5) 
and conſequently: of trade, in England, are fluctuating ; they my 
| | 0 wars 
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wars follow thoſe places where living is cheap, and taxes are eaſy : for 
this reaſon, they have been obſerved of late to remove towards the nor- 
thern counties, Where proviſions are in plenty, and the land-tax very 
lo; add to this, that probably, in a tew years, the inland navigations, 
which are opening in many parts of England, will make vaſt alterations 
as to its internal flate. 


A frovrt View of the STocks, or Public Funds in England, with an 
hiforical Account of the aft India, the Bank, and the South Sea 
Co 1.44 eg. 


As there are few ſub;c&s of converſ.tion more general than the value 
of ſtock, and hardly any thing fo little underſtood, nothing can be more 
uſeful than a ſhort account of them, which we fall here give in as clear 
and concite a manner as poſithle ; preſenting our readers with the rationale 
of the ſtocks, and a ſhort hiſtory ot the ſeveral companies, deſcribing 
the nature of their ſec eral funds, the uſes to which they are applied, and 
the various purpoſes they anſwer, both with reſpect to the government, 
the companies theinſelves, and the community in general. 

In order to give a clear idea of the money tranſictions of the ſeveral 
comp.nies, it is proper we {ſhould fay ſomething of money in general, 
and particularly of paper money, and the difference between that and the 
current {pecie, Money is the ſtandard of the value of all the neceſſaries 
and accommodations of lite, and paper money is the repr: ſentative of that 
ſundard to ſuch a degree, as to ſupply its place, and to anſwer all the 
purpoſes of gold and filver coin. Nothing is neceſſary to make this re- 
prelen:ative of money ſupply the place of ſpecie, but the credit of that 
oftce or company who delivers it; which credit conſiſts in its always be- 
ing ready to turn it into ſpecie whenever required. This is exactiy the 
ca'e of the Bank of England; the notes of this company are of the ſame 
value as the current coin, as they may be turned into it whenever the 
potietior pleaſes. From hence, as nutes are a kind of money, the coun- 
terteiting them is punithed with death, as well as coining. 

The method of. depoliting money in the Bank, and exchanging it for 
notes, (though they bear no intereſt), is attended with many convenien— 
ciesz as they are not only fater than money in the hands of the owner 
himſelf, but as the notes are more portable, and capable of a much more 
ealy Conveyance ; ſince a bank note for a very large ſum may be ſent by 
the poſt, and to prevent the deſigns of robbers, may without damage, be 
cut in two, and {ent at two feveral times. Or bills, called Bank poſt- 
biils. may be had by application at the Bank, which are particularly cal- 
culated to prevent loſſes by robberies, they being made payable to the 
order of the perſon who takes them out, at a certain number of days af- 
ter ight; which gives an opportunity to ſtop bills at the Bank, it they 
ſhould be loſt, and prevents their being ſo eafily negociated by ſtrangers 
as common Bank-notes are: and whoever conſiders the hazard, the ex- 
pence, and trouble there would be in ſending large ſums of gold and ſil- 
er tO and from diſtant places, muſt alſo conſider this as a very ſingular 
dvantage. Beſides which, another benefit attends them; for it the 
are deſtroyed by time, or other accident, the Bank will, on oath being 
made of tuch accident, and ſecurity being given, pay the money to the 
p<110u who was in poſſeſſion of them, 
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Bank notes differ from all kinds of ſtock in theſe three particulary y 
1. They are always of the ſame value. 2. they are paid off without 
being transferred ; and, 3. They bcar no intereſt ; while focks are 1 
mare in a company's fund, bought without any condition of having the 
principal returned. India bonds indeed (by ſome perſons, though errs. 
neoutly, denominated ſtock) are to be ace pted, they being made par- 
able at ſix months notice, either on the ſide of the company, or of the 
poſſe ſſor. 

hy the word Stock was originally meant, a particular ſum of money 
contributed to the eſtabliſhing a fund to enable a company to carry c 
certain trade, by means of which the perſon became a partner in that 
trade, and received a ſhare in the profit made thereby, in proportion to 
the money employed. But this term has been extended fariher, though 
improperly, to fignity any ſum of money which has been lent to the go 
vernment, on condition of receiving a certain intereſt till the money is 
kepaid, and which makes part of the national debt, As the ſecurity 
both of the government and the public companies is efteemed prefer! 
to that of any private perſon 3 as the ttocks are negociable and may be 
fold at any time; and as the intereſt is always punctually paid when 
due; ſo they are thereby enabled to horrow money on a lower inter? 
than what might be obtained from lending it ta private perſons, where 
chere is often ſome danger of lofing both principal and intereſt. 

But as every capital tiock or fund of a company is raiſed for a particy- 
far purpoſe, and limited by government to a certain ſum, it neceſſarily 
follows, that when that fund is completed, no ſtock can be bought of the 
company; though ſhares, already purchaſed, may be transferred from 
one perfon to another. This being the caſe, there is frequently a gre! 
diſproportion between the original value of the ſhares, and what is given 
for them when transferred; for if there are more buyers than ſellers, 4 
perſon who is indifferent about ſelling, will not part with his ſhare with: 
out a conſiderable profit to himſelf; and on the contrary, if wany a! 
diſpoſed to ſeil, and few inclined te buy, the value of ſuch ſhares wil 
naturally fall, in proportion to tne impatience of thoſe who want to tum 
their ſtock into ſpecie. 

The!e obſervations may ſerve to give our readers ſome idea of the nt 
ture of that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt practice called Szoc{-jobbirg, tht 
myttery of which conſiſts in nothing more than this : the perſons con 
cerned in that practice, who are denominated Stock-jobbers, make con- 
tracts to buy or ſell at a certain diftant time, a certain quantity of ſome 
particular ſtock ; againſt which time they endeavour, according as the! 
contract is, either ro raiſe or lower ſuch ſtock, by ſpreading runiou'"s, 
and ſictitious frorics, in order to induce people either to fell out in a hu 
ry, and conſequently cheap, if they are to deliver ſtock; or to become 
unwilling to fell it, and conſequently to make it dearer, if they are tv 
receive ſtock. ; 
The perſons who make theſe contracts are not in general poſſeſſed ol 
any rcal ſtock; and when the time comes that they are to receive 07 de. 
liver the quantity they have contracted for, they only pay ſuch a ſum & 
money as makes the difterence between the price the ttock was at when 

they made the contract, and the price it happens to be at when the 127 
tract is fulfilled ; and it is no uncommon thing for perſons not worth 100" 
o make contracts for the buying or felling 100,0001, ſtock, In the . 
guage of Exchange Aliey, the buyer is in this caſe called the Bull, 200 
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the ſeller the Bear; one is for raiſing or toſſing up, and the other for 
lowering or trampling upon the the Stock. ; 

eſides theſe, there is another ſer of men, who, though of a higher 
rank, may properly endugh come under the ſame denomination. Theſe 
are the great monied men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contractors with 
the government whenever any new money is to be borrowed, "Theſe in- 
deed are not fictitious, but really buyers and ſellers of ſtock ; but by 
raiſing falſe hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, by pretending to buy or 
ſell large quantities of ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the forementioned fer 
of men as their inſtruments, and other like practices, they are enabled to 
raiſe or fall the ſtocks one or two per cent. at pleaſure, 

However, the real value of one ſtock above another, on account of its 
being more profitable to the proprierors, or any thing that will really, or 
only in imagination, affect the credit of a company, or endanger the go- 
vernment by which that credit is ſecured, muſt naturally have a conſider- 
able effect on the ſtocks, Thus, with respect to the intereſt of the pro- 
prietors, a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading company winch produces 51. or 
61, per cent. per annum, mult be more valuable than an annuity with go- 
rerumenr ſecurity, that produces no more than 3l. or 41. per cent. per 
annum; and conſequently ſuch ſtock mutt fell at a higher price than ſuch 
an annuity, Though it muſt be obſerved, that a fnare in the ſtock-of a 
trading company producing $1, or 61. per cent, per annum, will not 
fetch fo much money at market as a government annuity producing the 
ſame ſum, becauſe the ſecurity af the company is not reckoned equal to 
that of the government, and the continuance of their paying ſo much 
per annum, is more precarious, as thr dividend is, or ought to be, al- 
wars in proportion to the profits of their trade, 

As the ſtocks of the Exit India, the Bank, and the South Sea compa- 
pics, are diſtingutſhed by different denominations, and are of a very dif- 
terent nature, we ſhall give u ſhort hiſtory of each of them, together with 
an account of the different ſtocks each is poſſeſſed of, beginning with the 
Eft India company, as the firſt eſtabliſhed. 

PUB11Cc TRADING COMPANIES.] Of theſe the Eaſt India company 
takes the lead; and we have already given ſome account of it as being 
the capital commercial object in England. The firit idea of it was form- 
ed in queen Elizabeth's time, bat it has ſince admitted of vaſt alterations. 
Its ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, were originally only zol. ſterling; aud its capi- 
tal only 369, 8911. 5s. but the directors having a conſiderable dividend to 
make 10/1676, it was agreed to jon the profits o the capital, by which 
the ſhares were doubled, and conſequently, each became of 10ol. value, 
and the capital 5429,78z21. 108. to which capital, if 964,6291. the profits 
of the company io the year. 1685, be added, the whole ltock will“ be 
tound to be 1,703, 402l. Though the eſtabliſument of this company was 
vindi-ated in the cleareſt manner by Sir Jolrah Child, and other able ad- 
rocates, yet the partiality which the duke of York, atterwards James II. 


' had for his favourite African trade, the lofles it ſuſtained in wars with the 


Dutch, and the revolutions which had happened in the affairs of Indoſtan, 
amped the ardour of the people to ſupport it; fo that at the time of the 
\voiution, when the war broke out with France, u was in a very in- 

different litnatian. This was in a great meaſure owing to its having no 

parnamentary ſanction, whereby its ſtock often ſold for one half leſs than 

Kt Was really worth; and it was reſolved that a new company ſhould be 

etected, under the authority of parhament. ; 
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The oppoſition given to all the public ſpirited meaſures of king Wil. 
liam, by faction, rendered this propoſal a matter of vaſt difficulty ; but 
at laſt, after many parliamentary enquiries, the new ſubſcription pre. 
vailed; aud the ſubſcribers, upon advancing two millions to the public 
at 8 per cent. obtained an act of parliament in their favour, The oid 
company, however, retained a vaſt intereſt both in the parliament and 
nation; and the act being found in ſome reſpects defective, ſo violent 
a ſtruggle between the two companies aroſe, that in the year 1702, they 
were united by an indenture tripartite, In the year 1708, the yearly 
fund of 8 per cent. for two millions, was reduced to 5 per cent. by a loan 
of 1,200,000, to the public, without any additional intereſt; for which 
conſideration the company obtained a prolongation of its exclufive pri. 
vileges; and a new charter was granted to them, under the title of 
4 The United Company of Merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies,” Its 
exclulive right of trade was prolonged from time to time; and a farther 
ſum was lent by the company in 1730, by which, though the company's 
privileges were extended for thirty-three years, yet the intereſt cf their 
capital, which then amounted to 3, 190, oool. was reduced to three per- 
cent. and called the India 3 per cent. annuities. * 

Thoſe annuities are difterent from the trading ſtock of the company, 
the proprietors of which, inſtead of receiving a regular annuity, have, 
according to their different ſhares a dividend of the profits any; 
trom the company's trade; and that dividend riſes or falls accors- 
ing to the circumſtances of the company, either real, or, as i 
too often the caſe, pretended, A proprictor of ſtock to the amount of 
cool. formerly had, but now of 10001. whether man or woman, native 
or foreigner, has a 1ight to be a- manager, and to give a vote in the gene- 
ral council. Two thouſand pounds 4s the qualification for a director: 
the directors are twevty-tour in number, including the chairman and ce. 
puty-chairman, who may be re-elected in turn, fx a year, for four years 
ſucceſſively, The chairman has a ſalary of 200l. a year, and each of the 
directors 1 50l. The meetings, or court of directors, are to be held at 
leaſt once a Week; but are commonly oftener, being ſummoned as occz- 
nion requires. Out of the body of directors are choſen ſeveral commit- 
ters, who have the peculiar inſpection of certain branches ot the compe— 
ny's buſineſs; as the committee of correſpondence, a committee of buy- 
ing, a committee of treaſury, a houſe committee, a committee of wart 
houſe, a committee of ſhipping, a committee of accounts, a committee 
ot law-ſuits, and-a committee to prevent the growth of private trace; 
who have under them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks, and warehoule- 
keepers. 

The amazing territorial acquiſitions of this company, corn puted to be 
282,005 ſquare miles, and containing thirty millions of people, mult be 

zeceflarily attended with a proportionable increaſe of trade“; and this, 
joined co the diflenfions among its managers both at home and abroad, have 
of late greatly engaged the attention of the legiſlature, A retir1cuon rr 
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occaſionally been laid on their dividends for a certain time. From the 
report of the committee in 1773, appointed by parliament on India affairs, 
it appears that the India company, from the year 1708 to 1756, for the 
ſpace of forty»{even years and a half, divided the ſum of 12, ooo, ogol. 
or above 280,000l. per annum, which on a capital of 3, 190, oool. 
amounted to above eight and a half per cent, and that at the laſt men- 
tioned period it appeared, that beſides to the above dividend, the capital 
ſtock of the company had been increaſed 180,0c0l. Confiderable al- 
terations were made in the affairs and conſtitution of the Eaſt India com- 
pany by an act paſſed in 1773, imitled, “ An act for eſtabliſhing certain 
h « rules and orders, for the future management of the affairs of the 


; % Eait India company, as well in India as in Europe.“ Ir was thereby 
4 enacted, that the court of dirtétors ſhould, in future, be elected for four 
{5 years : fix members annually ; but none to hold their ſears longer than 
” tour years. That no periou ſhould vote at the election of the direc- 
5 tors, who had not poſſeſſed their ſtock twelve months. That the ſtock of 
_ qualification ſhould, inſtead of gool. as it had jormerly been, be a 10001, 
25 That the mayor's court of Calcutta ſhould for the future be confined to 
| mall mercantile cauſes, to which only its juriſdiction extended before the 
oh territorial acquiſition, That in lieu of this court thus taken away, a 
255 new one be eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of a chief juſtice and three puiſne 
11 judges ; and that theſe judges be appointed by the crown. That a ſope- 
oy riority be given to the prelidency of Bengal, orer the other preſidencies in 
; 8 India. That the right of nominating the governor and council of Bengal 
As ſhould be veſted in the crown. The falaries of the judges were alſo fixed, 
with at 80001. to the chief juſtice, and 60071. a year to each of the other three. 
oy” The appointments of the governor-general and council were fixed, the 
* firit at 25,0001. and the four others at 10, oool. each annually, This was 
Favs certainly a very extraordinary act, and an immenſe power and intluence 
ſ the were thereby added to the crown, But no proportional benefit has hi- 
04 a therto reſulted to the company : on the contrary, the new eſtabliſhed 
5 — of Juſtice has paid fo little attention to the manners of the inha- 
1 rants of India, and to the ufages of that country, as to occation the moſt 
pe- alarming diſcontents among the natives, and great diflatisfaction even, 
$4 among the company's own ſervants. . 
5 c In the month of November 1783, Mr. Fox, then fecretary of ſtate, 
mittee 8 torward a bill tor new regulating the company under the ſuppo- 
. _ of the incompetency of the directors, and the preſent infolvent itate 
res the Company, The intention of the bill was, to veſt the whole powers 
| ot the Eaſt India company in*ſeven direZors, whoſe names were moved 
1 Aer pay rel, of ſtate, and adopted by the houfe of commons. The 
aſt be > : to var their offices four years, removeable, like the twelve judges, 
10 chi 10 - addreſs of either houſe of parhament, and not by any other power: 
d., hare or managing the commercial affairs of the company, ne gentlemen, 


gon has moved for aud adopted in the ſame manner, were to afliſt them, ſubject to 


their control, and removeable by them. 

The effect of this was, to veſt in theſe ſeven directors the whole influe 
bf ence of the otfices of every kind in India, and at home, belonging to the 
employes Company » 2 r OS ee | 

pany 3 and the whole influence ariſiag from the tranſactions of their 

25 Lade in the purchaſe of goods for exportation, furniſhing ſhipping, 
p30 BD liores, and recruits; the influence arifling from the method of ſelling rheie 
70 5050s, by bringing forward or keeping back goods at the ſiles, or giving 
77" ig Aculgenciea as to payments, fo as o accommodate thaſe who are meant 
5 2 be favoured; the influence ariüng from che favour they may ſhew to 
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thoſe who are now in England, and have left debts or effects in India, as to 
the mode of bringing home and recovering their fortunes; the influence of 
contracts of all kinds in India; of promotions, from ſtep to ſtep; of fa- 
vour in the inland trade; of intimidation with reſpect to every perſon nom 
there, who may come home with a fortune, both with regard to recover. 
ing his debts, and the means of remittance, and with regard to enquiries 
into his conduct; the influence upon foreign companies, or foreign ſtates, 
who have eſtabhſhments in that country, —who, in return, may have the 
means of acting upon individuals in this country; the influence upon 
the native princes of India, ſome of whom have already found the way of 
procuring the elections of members of parliament ; and many other means 
of influence, which it is impoſſible to foreſee, or to trace, 

The amount of the whole cannot be computed, It has been called e- 
qualto two or three millions a year; but there can be no doubt that its 

magnitude is very great and extenſive indeed, and that it might have pro- 
duced very remarkable conſequences, 

This power was not, indeed, taken from the crown ; but it was to be 
placed in new hands, independent during four years equally of the crown 
and of the people. "Theſe conſequences were ſuppoſed neceſſarily to fol. 
low, that the whole power and patronage of India would be veſted in the 
members of that preſent adminiſtration, not only during four years, hut 
as long as India ſhall belong to this kingdom, and without any fear from 
a future parliament. The bill pafſed the commons, but it ſeems by th: 
ſecret influence of the crown, an oppoſition was formed againſt it in the 
houſe of lords, as placing too dangerovs a power in the hands of any men, 
and which would be ſure to operate againſt the neceſſary power of tlic 
crown; and after long debates, it was thrown ont by a majority of nine. 
teen peers. The conſequence of this, was the downfall of the miniſtry, 
and a general revolution of the cabinet. 

Various attempts for a new bill were afterwards made by Mr, Pitt and 
the new miniſtry, but failed, which occatoned, with other diſputes on 
privilege, a diſſolution of the houſe of commons. The preſent parli- 
ament and adminiſtration of 1784, ſeem diſpoſed to be friendly to the com- 
pany, whoſe intereſts have been greatly injured by their ſervants at home 
and abroad, The nabobs and rajuhs and natives of India have be 
by turns haraſſed and deſpoiled under their management, and many part: 
of that fine country depopulated. The company's governors abroad have 
guards of ſoldiers, and live in all the ſtate of ſovereign princes. 

By the new bill which paſſed at the cloſe of the ſeſſions, 1784, thiet 
things were intended, 

Firſt, the eſtabliſhing a power of control, in this kingdom, by which 
the executive government in India is to be connected with that over the 
reſt of the empire. : 

Secondly, the regulating the conduct of the company's ſervants in India, 
in order to remedy the evils which have prevailed there. 

Thirdly, the providing for the puniſhment of thoſe perſons who ſha 
nevertheleſs, continue in the practice of crimes which have brought dil. 
grace upon the country. | ; 

Accordingly, fix perſons are to be nominated by the king as con 
miſſioners for the affairs of India, of which one of the ſecretaries of ſiate 
and the chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, ſhall be who, 
and the preſident is to have the caſting vote, if equally divided. * 
commiſſioners to be appointed at the pleaſure of the crown. This _ 
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ie to ſuperintend, direct, and control all acts, operations, and concerns 
which in any wiſe relate to the civil or military government or revenu*; of 
the Britiſh-territorial poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies. They are ſworn to ex- 
ecute the ſeveral powers and truſts repoſed in them wichout favour or af- 
fection, prejudice or malice, to any perſon whatever. The court of di- 
rectors of the company are to deliver to this board all minutes, orders, 
and reſolutions of themſelves, and of the courts of proprietors, and copies of 
all letters, orders, and inſtructions propoſed to be icnt abroad tor their ap- 
probation or alteration, None to be ſent unnl after 1 uch previous comm uni- 
cation on any pretence whatſoever. The directors are ſtill to appoint the ſer- 
vants abroad, but the king hath a power by his ſecretary of ſtate to recall ei- 
ther of the governors or members ot the councils, or any perſon holding 
any office under the company in their ſettlements, and make void their ap- 
pointment. By this bill there is given to the governor and council of Ben- 
gal, a control over the other prehdencies in all points which relate to any 
tranſactions with the country powers, to peace and war, or to the application 
of their forces or revenues; bur the council of Bengal are ſubjected to the 
abſolute direction of the company at home, and in all cafes, except thoſe 
of immediate danger and neceſſity, reſtrained from acting without orders 
received from hence. 

A material part of this bill is directed alſo againſt the abuſes ſaid to 
have prevailed in the civil and military departments, enjoining a thorough 
revifal of their eſtabliſhments ; together with a ſupprethon of ſuch places 
as are found ro be uſclets, and of ſuch expences as may be conveniently 
avoided. And in order to prevent any deluſive ſhew of retrenchment in 
the preſent motion, or any deviation from the wiſe ſyſtem of œconom 
at a future period, this retorin is directed to be conſtantly ſubmitted in irs 
whole ſtate and progreſs, to the eye of partument, 

The laſt body of regulations tor the company's ſervants in India, ap- 
ply to offences committed in that country. | - 

Security has been derived to Indian delinquents, from the circumſtance 
of their offences being committed within the territories of Indian princes, 
lo as not to come within the cogniſance of the Briuſh government. This 
act provides againſt farther evaſions of this miſchievous nature, by de- 
claring the oftence equally puniſhable, in whatever territory of India it 
is committed. Under the ipecious name of Pre/ents, the groſſeſt extor- 
non has frequently been cloaked ; and all attempts to draw a line having 
proved nugatory, nothing remained but to put an entire ſtop to the practice. 
The act, therefore, of receiving preſents, is declared to be in itſelf extor- 


tion, and puniſhable by law accordingly. Of the ſame kind with theſe 


are the regulations againſt diſobedience of orders; for gro!s inſtances of 
uhich we need not go very far back into their hiſtory: and alſo againſt 
the bargaining for offices, a miſchievous practice in all countries, but 
molt ſo in that, where the means of plunder are great; and conſequently, 
the more diſhoneſt the men, the higher the prices which they can afford 
to offer, from the prof; pect of reimburſing themſelves by proportionate pe- 
culation, Both of theſe offences are accordingly pronounced Miſdemeanors 
at Law: and proviſion is made, that the guilty perſons ſhall not compound 
for them with the company, nor ever be reſtored to appointments in their 
ſervice, Two reſtrictions more remain: one of them binds collectors 
aud receivers by oath, from accepting any private gratuity, over and 
above the legal tribute; and the other guards againſt illicit correſpon- 
dence with the enemies of the company, and of Great Britain. 
It 1s alſo by this bill, lawful for the attorney-general, or court of di- 
| © 3 | rectors, 
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rectors, to exhibit-an information againſt any perſon guilty of the crime 
ot extortion or other miſdemeanors commuted in the Eaſt Indies, ater 
the 1ſt of January 1785, which information is to be tried by commil- 
ſioners ſelected from both houles of parliament. The lords are to ballot 
for twenty-lix of their houſe, and the commons for forty ot their Humber; 
their names are again to be put into 4 box tv be drawn out by lot, in pre. 
ſence of three judges and of the parties, and the perſon againſt whom 
the information hath been exhibited ſhall hare the liberty to chulLeny? as 
the names are drawn out, or the firſt four names of the pers, and the 
firit (ix of the commons which ſhall be drawn out, without chalienying, 
ſhall be returned by the 121d judyes to the lord chagccltor, to inſert their 
names with thoſe of the three judges in a /pocral rommiyton, for them or 
any ſeven of them, of whom one of the judges alas io be one, to heat 
and determine every ſuch information, and pronounce judgment thereon; 
ſuch judgment to be eilectual and concluſive to ail intenis and purpoſes 
whatſoever, 

Various opinions are formed concerning this famous bill; ſome con- 
tend that the principle and plan thereof are fair, equitable, and honour. 
able; but the following proteſt was entered again it in the houſe of lords, 
by five peers, | 

&« Becauſe we think the principle of the bill falſe, unjuſt, and uncon- 
ſtitutional; falſe, inaſmuch as it provides no effeftual remedy for th: 
evils it affects to cure; 2, as it indiſeriminately compels all perſons r:- 
turning from India to furniſh the means of accuſation and perſecution 
againſt themſelves ; and uncouſtitutional, becaule it eſtabliſhes a new cri 
minal court of judicature, in which the admiiſion of incompetent evidence 
is expreſsly directed, and the ſubje& is unnecefſurily deprived of his mot 
ineſtimable birth right, a trial by jury.” 

And notwithſtanding the regulations of this new bill, it is to be ſu 
pected that they will produce no very materia} effect, unlets vigorous near 
ſures be taken to enforce them. This bill, like former ones, may be de- 
poſited among the archives of the councils of the governments in the Eall 
Indies to lic in oblivion, or be treated with contempt, Mere parchment 
chains cannot bind the hands of rapacity and violence, The country 18 
too remote for Britain to interfere on every emergency. The corrupt 
may be bribed, the timid may be threatened into a deſertion of their Cuty, 
while the moſt upright may be overpowered by violence, and, if net 
filenced in that country, be ſent home to this loaded with irops, to plead 
their cauſe for pretended ciimes charged againſt them by the emitlaries ot 
the powerful delinquent, whoſe peculations and rapacity they endeavoured 
to repreſs, but whoſe riches will ſecure them a fate retreat, and a feat in 
either houſe of parliament. 

Baxk or EN CLAN D.] The company of the Bank was incorporated 
by parliament, in the 5th and 6th years ot kipg William and queen Mary, 
by the name of the Governors and Company of the Bank of England; 
in conſideration of the loan of 1,200,000l. granted to the government; 
jor which the ſubſcribers received almoſt 8 per cent. By this charter, the 
company are not to borrow under their common ſeal, unleſs by act of pat 
liament ; they are not to trade, or ſutter any perſon in truſt tor them to 
trade, in any goods or merchandiſe ; but they may deal in bills of es- 
change, in buying or ſelling bullion, and joreign gold and ſilver cob 
& c. 

By an act of parliament paſſed in the 8th and gth ycar of wh 
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they were impowered to enlarge their capital ſtock to 2,201,157), 108. 
It was then alſo enacted, that Bank ſtock ſhould be a perional and not a 
real eſtate; that no contract either in word or writing, tor buying or ſell 
ing Bank ſtock, ſhould be good in law, unleſs regiltered in the books of 
the Bank within ſeven days, and the ſtock transterred in fourteen days, and 
that it ſhouid be felony, without the benefit of clergy, to counterient the 
common ſeal of the Bank, or any ſealed Bank bill, or any Bank note, or 
to alter or eraſe ſuch bills or nutes. 

By another a, pafled in the 7th of queen Anne, the company were 
impowered to augument their capical to 43, 402, 343l. and they then advanc- 
ed 400,000]. more to. the government; and in 1714 they advanced an- 
other loan of 1,500,000l. 

In the third year of the reign of king George I. the intereſt of thelr 

cap:tal ſtock was reduced to 5 per cent. when the bank agreed to deliver up 
as many Exchequer bills as amounted to 2,000,001. aud to accept an an- 
buity of 100,0Gcl. and it was declared lawtul tor the Bank to call from 
their members, in proportion to their intereſts in their capital ſtock, ſuch 
ſums ot money as in a general court ſhould be found neceſſary, If any 
member {ſhould neglect to pay his ſhare of the monies fo called for, at the 
time appointed, by notice in the London Gazette, and fixed upon the 
oval Exchange, it ſhould be lawful for the Bink, not only ro ſtop the 
dividend ot ſuch a member, and to apply it toward payment of the muncy 
in queſtion ; and alſo to ſtop the transfers of the mare ot ſuch defaulter, 
and to charge him with the intereſt ot 5 per cent. per annum, tor the mo- 
nev ſo omitted to be paid: and if the principal and intereſt ſhould be three 
months unpaid, the Bank ſhould then have power to {ell fo much of the 
flock belonging to the deſaulter as would fatisty the fame. 

After this, the Bank reduced the intereſt of the 2,000,0001. lent to 
the government, from 5 to 4 per cent. and purchaſed ſeveral other an- 
puitics, which were atterwards redeemed by the government, and the na— 
tional debt due to the Bank reduced to 1,600,000l. But in 1742, the 
company engaged to ſuppiy the government with 1,609,051, at 3 per 
cent, which is now called the three per cent. annuitics ; fo that the govern- 
ment was now indebted to the company 3, zoo, oool. the one halt carrying 
4, and the other 3 per cent. 

In the year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum of 9®6,800l. due 
to them id the Exchequer bills unſatisfied, on the duties far licences to 
fell ipirituous liquors by reta:l, ſhould be cancelled, and in lieu thereot ta 
accept of an anuuny of 34,442). the intereſt of that ſum at 4 per cent. 
The company alfo agreed to advance the farther ſum of 1,” 0-,000l. into 
tne Exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ariting by the malt and 
land-tax, at 4 per cent. for Exchequer bills to be iſſued tor that purpoſe ; 
in conſideration of which, the company were enabled ro augmeat their 
capital with 986,800). the intereſt of which, as well as that of the other 
annuities, was reduced to three and a halt per cent. till the 25th ot De- 
cemder, 1757, and {rom that time to carry only 3 per cent. f 

And in order to enable them to circulate the ſaid Exchequer bills, they 
eſtabliſhed what is now called Bank circulatian : the nature of which nt 
being well underſtood, we ſhall take the liberty to be a little more par- 
FRE in its Explana.ion, than we have been with regard to the other 

hs. 

The company of the Bank are obliged to keep cath ſufficient ro anſwer 
dot only the common, but alſo any extraordinary demand that may be 
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made upon them; and whatever money they have by them, over and 
above the ſum ſuppoſed neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they employ in what 
may be called the trade of the company; that is to ſay, in difſcountiys 
bills of exchange, in buying of gold and filver, and in government ec. 
rities, &c, But when the Bank entered into the above mentioned con- 
tract, as they did not keep unemployed a larger ſum of money than what 
they deemed neceſſary to anfwer their ordinary and extraordinary de- 
mands, they couid not conveniently take out of their current caſh fo laree 
a ſum as a million, with which they were obliged to furniſh the govern- 
ment, without either leſſeniug that ſum they employed in diſcounting, buy. 
ing gold and filver, &. (which would have been very difadvantageous 
to them), or inventing ſome method thut fliould anſwer all the purpotes of 
keeping the million in caſh. The method which they choſe, and which 
fully anſwers their end, was as follows: 

They opened a ſubſcription, which they renew annually, for a million 
of money; wherein the ſubſcribers advance 10 per cent. and enter jute 
a contract to pay the remainder, or any part thereof, whenever the Bank 


ſhall call upon them, under the penalty of forfeiting the 10 per cent. fo 


advanced; in conlideration of which, the Bank pays the ſublcribers 4 per 
cent. intereſt for the money paid in, and one fourth per cent. tor the 
whole ſum they agree to turnith ; and in caſe a call ſhould be upon them 
for the whole, or any part thereof, the Bank tarther agrees to pay them 
at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum for ſuch ſum tiil they repay it, which 
they are under an obligation io do at the end of the year. By this means 
the bank obtains all the purpoſes of keeping a million of money by them; 
and though the ſubſcribers, if no call is made upon them (wh.ch is in ge- 
neral the cate), receive fix and a half per cent. for the money they adyun ec, 
yet the company gains the ſum of 23, ocl. per annum by the contract; 
as will appear by the following account. 


The Bank receives from the government for the ad- 
111 L. 30,000 
vance of a million — — — 


The Bank pays to the ſub{cribers who adrance 100, ocol. K 
and engage to pay (when called for) oo, ooo. mere 5 
The clear gain to the Bank therefore is — — 23,500 


— 


This is the ſtate of the cafe, provided the company ſhould make v9 
call on the ſubſcribers, hich they will be very unwiliing to do, becauſe 
it would not only leiſen their profis, but aſtect the public credit in general, 

Bank ſtock may nor imprope: Iy be called a trading ſtock, fince with ibis 
they deal very largely in foreign gold and tilver, in diſcounting bills of 
exchange, &c, Beſides which, they are allowed by the government 
very conſiderable fums annually for the management of the aunuities paid 
at their office. All which advantages render a ſhare in their ſtock very 
valuable; though it is not equal in value to the Eaſt T1dia flock. The 
company make dividends of the profits half yearly, of which notice 15 
publicly given: when thoſe who have occaſion for their money, may 
readily receive it: but private perſons, if they judge convenient, are pel. 
mitted to continue their funds, and to have their intereſt added to the 
principal +. 

* At four per cent. until the year 1772, when. it was advanced to five. 


+ The Balk Cympauy is ſuppoſed to have now twelve millions of circulatig 
Paper. ; 5 
This 
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This company is under the direction of a governor, deputy- governor, 
2nd twenty-tour directors, who are annually elected by the general court, 
in the ſame manner as in the Eaſt ] „dia company. Thirteen, or more, 
compoſe a court of directors fo managing the affairs of the company. 

The officers and ſervants of 113 company are very numerous. 

Sou TH SEA COMPANY.] Dutirg the long war with France ia the 
reign of queen Anne, the payment of the latlors of the royal navy being 
neglected, and they receiving tickets inſtead of money, were frequently 
obliged, by their neccilicics to feil theſe tickets to avaricious men at a 
diſcount of 40l. and ſometimes gol, per cent. By this, and other means, 
the debts of the nation unprovided for by parliament, and which amount- 
ed to 9, 471, 3211. tell into the hands of theſe uſurefs. On which Mr. 
Harley, at that time chancellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards earl of 
Oxford, propoſed a ſcheme to allow the proprietors of theſe debts and 
deficiencies 61. per cent. per annum, and to incorporate them, in order to 
their carrying on a trade to the South Sea; and they were accordingly in- 
corporate under the title of “ the Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of Great Britain trading to the South deas, and other parts of Ame- 
rica, and for encouraging the Fiſhery, &.“ 

Though this company ſeem formed tor the ſake of commerce, it is cer- 
tain that the miniſtry never thought ſeriouſly, during the courſe of the 
war, about making any ſettlement on the coalt of South America, which 
was what flattered the expectations of the people; nor was it indeed ever 
carried into execution, or any trade ever undertaken by this company, 
except the Alſiento, in purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht, for furaiſhing 
te Spaniards with Negroes ; of which this company was deprived, upon 
ſecciving 100,0001, in lieu of all claims upon Spain, by a convention be- 
tween the courts of Great Biitain and Spain, ſoon after the treaty of Aix 
la Ch. belle, in 1748. | | 

Dome other ſums were lent to the government in the reign of queen 
Anne, at 6 per cent. In the third of George I. the intereſt of the whole 
Was reduced to g per cent, and they advanced two millions more to the 
gorernment at the ſame intereſt, By the ſtatute of, the 6th of George I. 
was declared, that this company might redcem all or any of the redeem- 
able national debts; in contideration of which, the company were em- 
powered to augment their capital according to che ſums they ſhould diſ- 
Särgen: and for enabling the company to raiſe ſuch ſums for purchaſing 
„mumfes, exchanging tor ready money new Exchequer bills, carrying on 
tur trade, &c. the company might, by fuch means as they ſhould think 
per, raiſe juch ſums of money,as in a general court of the company 
ou. be judged neceſſary. The company were alſo empowered to raiſe 
money on the contracts, bonds, or obligations under their common ſeal, on 
tne credit of their capital ſtock. But it the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, 
0: other meinbers of the company, ſhould purchaſe lands or revenues of the 
toten, upon account of the corporation, or lend money by loan or anticipa- 
non on any branch of the revenue, other than ſuch part only on which a 
credit of loan was granted by parliament, ſuch ſub-governor, or other mem- 

er of the company, ſhould forfeit treble the value of the money ſo lent. 

the fatal South-ſea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720, was executed 
"pon. the laſt mentioned ſtatute, The company had at firſt ſet out with 
125 23 and the value of their ſtock, for the firſt five years, had 
ven faſter than that of any other company; and his majeſty, after pur— 
M:ling 19,0001, itock, had condeſcended to be their governor, Things 
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were in this ſituation, when, taking advantage of the above ſtatute, the 
South-Sea bubble was projected. The pretended delign of which was, th 
rarſe a tund for carrying on a trade to the South-Sea, and purchaſing an- 
nuities, &c. paid to the other companies: and propoſals were printed and 
diſtributed, . ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting perſons 


into it. The ſum neceſſary tor carrying it on, together with the profits 
that were to ariſe from it, were divided into a certain number of ſhare. 


or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons difpoſed to adventure therejy, 
And the better to carry on the deception, the directors engaged to mike 
very large dividends ; and actually declared, that every 10-1. origin 
ſtock would yield 5-1. per annum: whieh occaſioncd fo great a rife of 
their ſtock, that a ſhare of 1col. was fold tor upwards of $90l. This 
was in the month of July; but betore the end of September it fell to 1 5ol, 
by which multitudes were ruined, and ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs occalioned, 
as is ſcarcely to be conceived. But the conſequences of this infamous 
icheme are too well known; moſt of the directors were ſeverely fined, to 
the loſs of nearly all their property; ſome of whom had no hand in the 
deception, nor gained a farthing by it ; but it was agreed, they ovylt to 
have oppoſed and prevented it. 

By a itature of the 6th of George II. it was enacted, that from and 
afrer the 24th of June, 1733, the capital ſtock of this company, which 
amounted to 14,0;1,1031, 88. 1d. and the ſhares of the reſpective pro- 
prietors. ſhould be divided into four equal parts; three-tourths of which 
ſhould be converted into a joint-ſtock, attended with annuities, after 
the rate of 4 per cent, until redemption by parliament, and ſhould be 
called the New South Sea annuities, and the other fourth part ſhould 
rem in in the company as a trading capital ſtock, a tended wit" the 
reſidue of the aunuities or tunds payable at the Exchequer to the company 
for their whole capital, till redemption ; and attend+d wich the fame tums 
always allowed for the charge of management, with all effects, profis of 
trade, debts, privileges, und advantages, belonging to the South-Sea cem. 
p:inv. "Thar the accountant of the company ſhould, twice every year, it 
Chriſtmas and Midſummer, or within one month after, ftate an account 0! 
the company's affairs, which ſhou!d be laid before the next general cout, 
in order to their dectiring a dividend : and all dividends ſhould be made 
out of the clear proſits, and ſhould net excced what the company might 
reaſonably divide without incurring any farther debt; provided that the 
company ſhould nor at an time divide more than 4 per cent. per anna, 
until their debts were ditcharged; and the South-Sea comp-nv, a 
their trading ſtock, ſhould, exclufively trom the new joint-{tock of an. 
nuitics, be able to all the debts and iocumbrances of the company; aua 
that the compiny thould cauſe to be kept, within the ci: y of London, al 
office and books, in which all transfers of the new »nnuities ſhould be en. 
rered, an! ſigned by the party making ſuch transfer, or his attorney 3 ue 
the perſon to whom ſuch transter ſhould be made, or his attorney, ſhows 
underwrite his acceptance; aud no other method of transferring the a. 
nu'te3 {ſhould be good in law, | 

The annuities of this company, as well as the other, are now reduces to 
31. per cent. 

This company is under the direction of a governor, ſub-gorerndT, 0 
puty-governor, and twenty-one directors ; but no perſon 1+ quaßec 0 3 
governor, his mgjeſty excepted, unleſs tuch governor has, 13 #15 000 
name ard right, goocl, in the trading itock ; the fub-governor 15 00 My 
4000l. tac deputy-governor. zocol. and a directur 29:00, in the KY 
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ſtock. In every general court, every member har in his own name 
and right pool. in trading ſtock, has one vote; it 20<-!. two votes; if 
2001. three votes, and it 5000l. four votes. 

The Eait India eompany, the Bank of England, and the South Sea 
Company, Arc the only incorporated bodies to Ghich the goreryument 18 
indebted, except the Million Bank, whoſe capital is only ove million, 
conſtituted to purchaſe the reverſion of the long exchequer orders. 

The intereſt ot all the debts owing by the government was lately re- 
duced to 3 per cent. excepting only the annuities for the year 1758, the 
life annuities, and the Exchequer orders: but the South Sea company 
ſtill continues to divide 4 per cent. on their preſent capital ſtuck ; which 
they are enabled to do from the profits they make on the ſums allowed to 
them for management of the annuities paid at their office, and from the 
intereſt of annuities which are not claimed by the proprietors. 

As the prices of the different ſtocks are continually fluctuating above 
and below par, fo when a perſon, who is not acquainted with tranſattions 
& that nature, reads in the papers the prices of ſtocks, where Bank 
ſock is marked perhaps 127, India dito 134 a 1347, South Sea ditto 972, 
e. he is to underitand, that 100l. ot thoſe reſpective ſtucks tell at ſuch a 
time tor thoſe ſeveral ſums. 

In comparing the prices of the different ſtocks one with another, it muſt 
be remembered, that the intercit due on them from the time of the laſt 
p.yment is taken into the current price, and the ſeller never receives any 
{pirate conſideration for it, except in the caſe of India bonds, where the 
jutereſt due is calculated to the day of the ſale, and paid by the pur- 
chater, over and above the premium agreed for. But as the intereſt on 
the Citterent ſtoeks is paid at different times, this, it not rightly under— 
ſtood, would lead a perſon, not weil acquainted with them, into confider- 
able miſtakes in his computation ot their value; ſome always having a 
quarter's intereſt due in them more than others, which makes an appear— 
ance of a conſiderable difference in the price, when, in reality, there is 
none at all, thus for inſtance, Old Souch Sea annuities fell for 85 l. or 
85l. los. while new South Sea annuities fetch only 8431. or 841. 1585. 
though each of them produce the fame annual ſum of 3 per cent; but 
the old aunuities have a quarter's intereſt more due on them than the new 
aununies, which amount to 15s. the exact difference. There is, hou - 
ever, One or to Ciufes that will always make one ſpecies of annuities fell 


 lowewhat lower than another, though of the ſame real value; one of 


Which is, the annuitics making bur a ſmall capital, and there not being 
tor that reaſon, ſo many people at all tim-s ready to buy into it, as into 
others, where the quantity is larger; becauſe it is apprehended that 
Whenever the government pays off the national debt, they will begin with 
that particular ſpecies of annuity, the capital of which 1s the ſmalleſt. 

A ſtock may likewiſe be aftected by the court of Chancery : for if 
that court ſhould order the money which is under their direction to be 
Laid out in any particular ſtock, that ſtock, by having more purchaſers, 
will be raifed to a higher price than any other of the hke value. 

By What has been ſaid, the reader will perceive how much the credit 
and the intercit of the nation depend on the ſupport of the public funde, 
of which more particulars hercafter, with a lit of the amount of the ſe— 
verai capitals, under the ar.icle of REvExUEs. While the annuines, 
and intereſt for money advanced, is there regularly paid, and the prin- 
ee inſored by both prince and people (a ſecurity not to be had in 
viter n tons), foreigners will lend us their property, and all Europe be 
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intereſted in our welfare: the paper of the companies will be converted 
into money and merchandiſe, and Great Britain can never want caſh to carry 
her ſchemes into execution. In other nations, credit is founded on the word 
of the prince, if a monarchy : or that of the people, if a republic; but 
Here 1t is eſtabliſhed on the intereſts of both prince and people, Which is 
the ſtrongeſt ſecurity : for however lovely and engaging honeſty may be in 
other reſpects, intereſt in money matters will always obtain confidence ; 
becauſe many people pay great regard to their intereſt, who have but 
little veneration for virtue. 

ConsTITUTION AND Laws.] Tacitus, in deſcribing ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion as that of England, ſeems to think, that however beautitul it may 
be in theory, it will be found impracticable in the execution. Experience 
Has proved this miſtake ; for, by certain checks that operate mutually, aud 
which did not fall within his iceas, the Engliſh conſtitution has continued 
in its full vigour for above 00 years. It muſt, at the ſame time, be ad- 
mitted, that it has received, during that time, many amendments. and 
fome interruptions ; but its principles are the ſame with thoſe deſeribed 
by the above mentioned hiſtorian, as belonging to the Germans, and the 
other northern anceſtors of the Engliſh nation, and which are very im- 

roperly blended under the name of Gothic. On the firſt invaſion ot Eug- 
2 by the Saxons, who came from Germany and the neighbouring coun— 
tries, their laws and manners were pretty much the fame us thoſe mention. 
ed by Tacitus. The people had a leader in time of war. The conquer- 
ed lands, in proportion to the merits of his followers, and their abilities to 
ſerve him, were diſtributed among them; and the whole was contidered as 
the common property which they were to unite in detending againſt al 
invaders. Freſh adventurers coming over, under ſeparate leaders, the old 
inhabitants were driven into Wales; and thoſe leaders, at laſt, aflumed 
the title of kings over the ſeveral diſtricts they had conquered, This 
change of appellation made them more reſpectable among the Britons, and 
their neighbours the Scots and Picts, but did not increale their power, the 
operations of which continued to be confined to military affairs, 

All civil matters were propoſed in a general aflembly of the chief officers 
and the people, till, by degrees, ſheriffs and other civil officers were ap- 
pointed. To Alfred we owe that maſter-piece of judicial polity, the ſub- 
diviſion of England into wapentakes and hundreds, and the ſubdwihon of 
hundreds into tythings, names that ſtill ſubſiſt in England ; and over- 
ſcers were choſen to direct them for the good of the whole, The ſperit 
was the judge of all civil and criminal matters within the county, and to 
him, after the introduction of Chriſtianity, was added the biſhop. In 
proceſs of time, as buſineſs multiplied, itinerant and other judges were 
appointed; but by the earlieſt records, it appears that all civil matieis 
were decided by 12 or 16 men, living in the neighbourhood of the place 
where the diſpute lay; and here we have the original of Eoglhth juncs. 
It is certain that they were in ufe among the earlieſt Saxon colonics, thi® 
inſtitution being aſcribed by biſhop Nicholſon to Woden himſelt, the 
great legiſlator and captain. Hence we find traces of juries in the laws 0! 
all thoſe nations which adopted the feodal ſyſtem, as in Germany, France, 
and Italy; who had all of them a tribunal! compoſed of 12 good men and 
true, equals or peers of the party litigant, In England we find actual 
mention made of them fo early as the laws of king Ethelred, and that not 
as a now invention. 


Before 


Before the introduction of Chriſtianity, we know not whether the 
Saxons admitted ot juries in criminal matters; but we are certain that 
there was no action ſo criminal as not to be compenſated tor by money *, 
A mulct was impoſed in proportion to the guilt, even if it was murder of 
the king, upon the maiefactor, and by paying it, he purchaſed his par- 
don, Thoſe barbarous uſages ſeem to have ceaſed toon after the Saxons 
were converted to Chriſtianity ; and caſes of murder and felony were then 
tried, even in the king's court, by a jury, ; ; 

Royalty, among the Saxons, was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, hereditary, 
though in tact, it came to be rendered fo through the affection which the 
people bore for the blood of their kings, and for preſerving the regularity 
of government. Even eſtates and honours were not ſtrictly hereditary, 
till they were made ſo by Wilham the Norman, 5 : | 

That prince, though he made conſiderable innovations in the Engliſh 
conſtitution, and is generally ſtyled the Conqueror, in conſequence ot the 
victory which he obtained over Harold at the battle of Py yet be- 
fore he aſcended the throne he made a compact with his new ſubjects, b 
bis coronation oath, the ſame with that of the Saxon kings. His admi- 
nitration was hawever, tyrannical in a very grat degree, and he was 
ovity of many acts of violence andgcruelty ; but the conſtitution eſta- 
bliſhzd under him in this king om was no abſolute monarchy, rather an 
ingraftment ot the feudal tenures aud other cuſtoms of Normandy upon 
the ancient Saxon laws of Edward the Confeſſor. He more than once 
ſwore to maintain thoſe laws; and in the fourth year of his reign con- 


firmed them in parliament : yet not without great alterations, to which - 


the whole legiſlature agreed, by a more complete introduction of the 
ſtrict feudal law, as it was practiſed in Normandy ; which produced a 
different political ſyſtem, and changed both power and property in many 
reſpects; though the firſt principles ot that law, and general notions of 
it, had been in uſe among the Engliſh ſome ages before. It muſt, indeed, be 
admitted, that William divided many of the Engliſh eſtates among his 
Norman followers, under pretence that their former owners had fought 
againſt him at the battle cf Haſtings : and he partitioned out the lands in- 
to knights fees, an indetermined number of which formed a barony, and 
thoſe baronies were given to the great noblemen who compoſed what is 
called the King's court, or court of Peers, from every baron being a 
peer, or equal to angther. In this court, all civil as well as military mat- 
ters, and the proportions of knighrs and men, which each baron was ta 
raiſe for the king's ſervice, were ſettled. Even biſhopricks were converted 
into lay baronies, and were obliged, as others, to furniſh their quotas. 
In many reſpects, the firit princes of the Norman line afterwards did all 
they could to efface from the minds of the people the remembrance of the 
Saxon conſtitution; but the attempt was to no purpoſe. The nobility, 
as weil as the people, had their complaints againſt the crown, and, after 
much war and bloodſhed, the famous charter of Engliſh liberties, ſo well 
known by the name of Magna Charta, was forcibly, in a manner, ob- 
tain?d from king John, and confirmed by his fon Henry III. who ſuc- 
cecded to the crown in 1216. It does not appear, that till this reign, and 
after a great deal of blood had been ſpilt, the commons of England were 
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repreſented in parliament, or the great council of the nation; ſo entirely 
had the barons engrofſed to themſelves the diſpoſal ot property. 

The preciſe year when the houſe of commons was formed is not known ; 
but we are certain there was one in the reign of Henry III. though we 
ſhall not enter into any diſputes about their ſpecific powers“. We there 
fore now proceed to deſcribe the consT1TUT10N as it ſtands at preſent, 

In all ſtates there is an abſolute ſupreme power, to which the right of le. 
giflation belongs; and which, by the ſingular conſtitution of theſe king. 


doms, is here veſted in the king, lords, and commons. | 
Or THE K1NG.] The ſupreme executive power of Great Britain ad 


Ireland, is veſted by our conſtitution in a ſingle perſon, king or queen; 
for it is indifferent to which (ex the crown deſcends : the perſon intitled 
to it, whether male or female, is immediately entruſted with all the en- 
ſigns, rights, and prerogatives of ſorereign power. | 

The grand tundamental maxim upon which the right of ſucceſſion to 
the throne of theſe kingdoms depends, is: © that the crown, by com. 
mon law and conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary ; and this in a manner 

eculiar to itfelt ; but that the right of inheritance may trom time to time 
be changed, or limited by act of parliament ; under which limitations the 
crown ſtill continues hereditaty.“ 

That the reader may enter more clcarly into the deduction of the follow. 
Ing royal ſucceſſion, by its being transferred from the houſe of Tudor 19 
that of Stuart, it may be proper to inform him, that on the death of queen 
Elizabeth, without whe, it became neceſſary to recur to the other iflue of 
her grandiather Henry VII. by Elizabeth of York his queen; whoſe eld- 
eſt daughter Margaret, having married James IV. king ot Scotland, bing 
James the fixth of Scotland, and of England the firſt, was the lineal de- 
icendant from that alliance. So that in his perfon, as clearly as in Henry 
VIII. centred all the claims of the different competitors, from the Nor- 
man invaſion downward ; he being indiſputably the lineal heir of William 
IJ. And, what is ſtill more remarkable, in his perſon alſo centered the 
right of the Saxon monarchs, which had been ſuſpended from the Nor- 
man invaſion till his acceſſion. For Margaret the fiſter of Edgar Athel- 
ing, the daughter of Edward the Outlaw, and. grand-daughter of king 
Edmund Tronlide, was the perſon in whom the hereditary right of the 
Saxon kings, ſuppoling it not aboliſhed by the Conqueſt, reſided. She 
married Malcolm III. king ot Scotland; and Henry II. by a deſcent 
from Matilda their daughter, is generally called the reſtorer of the Saxon 
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* Judge Elackflone maintains, that a great or general council of the rralm hath 
been held immemorial uider the feveral names of michel-ſyncth, or great council; 
mieb/l- gemote, or great-mecting ; and more frequently wwitrtenz-gemote, or the mectinx of 
wile men. It was alſo ſtyled in Latin commune concitium regui, and ſometimes commun'!2» 
regni Anglie, We have inftances of its inecting to order the affairs of the kingdom, 
to make new laws and amerud the old, fo early as the reign of Ina king of the Ve 


Sans, about A. D. 72, of Offa king of the Mercians, and Ethelbert king of Kent, in 


their ſeveral realins of the beptarchy, The Mikrouk informs us, that king Alfred 
ordained for a perpetual uſage, that theſe councils ſhould meet twice a year, or di. 
tener, if need he Our ſucceding Saxon and Dani monarchs held frequent couun— 
cils of this ſort, as appears from their reſpective codes of laws. "here is allo 10 
doubt, but theſe great conncils were held regularly under the fu it princes of the Note 
Mit line, for in Edward the Third's time, an act of parliament made in tae rcign 
of William the Conqueror, was pleaded in the caſe of the Abbcy of St. Edmundt- 
buiy, aud judicially allowed by che court, lng 
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Fne, But it muſt be remembered, that Malcolm, by his Saxon queen had 
ſons as well as daughters; and that the royal family of Scotland, from 
that time downward, were the off-pring of Malcolm and Margaret. Of 
this roval family king James I. was the qirect and lineal deſcendant ; and 
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| therefore united in his perſon every poſſible claim by hereditary right, to ſ 
the Engliſh as well as Scottiſh throne, being the heir both of Egbert and I 
William the Norman. ; | 
At the Revolution in 1688, the convention of eſtates, or repreſentative 
body of the nation, declaied that the miſconduct of king James II. 
4 amounted to an abdication of the government, and that the throne was 
thereby vacacant, 
In conſe f this vacancy, and from a regard to the ancient I'pe 
d n conſequence o acancy, a! a regard | : ve, 
* the convention appointed the next Proteltant heirs of the blood royal of 
king Charles I. to fill the vacant throne, in the old order of ſuccetſion ; 
0 with a temporary exception, or prelerence, to the perſon of king William 
III 
N- K * . 5 . . 
- On the impending failure of the Proteſtant line of king Charles J. 
e (whereby the throne might again have become vacant) the king and par— 
\e liament extended the ſettlement of the crown to the Proteſtunt line of 
king James I. viz. to the princeſs Sophia of iT mover, and the heirs of 
* her body, being proteſtants; and ſhe is now the common ttock, from 
* whom the heirs of the crown mult detcend “. 
| Th 
Un S 
ot — 
d- Eo 
18 A chronolagy of Fnglilh Kixags, fince the time that this country became united 
le- under one monarch, in, the perſon of Egbert, who ſubdued the other princes of 
ry the Savon heptarchy, and gave the name of Angle-land to this part of the island, 
To the Sawons and Angles having, about four centuries before, invaded ard tubducd 
am the aucient Bricons, Whom they drove inbo Wales and Corus ail. 
he 
þ Began to 
uy reign. 
Cie >c0 Egbert ? 
ing d38 Ethclwulf g 
the 857 Ethelbald 
he %% Ethelbert | 
S 896 Ethelred ) 
0 871 Alfred the Great | 
von 91 Edward the Elder 
925 Atheutan > Jaxon Printh 
— 941 Edmund | 
04h Fired 
hath 985 Edwy i 
cal; 959 Edgar 
g of $75 Edward the Martyr | 
1 97 Ethelred II. | 
om, Told Edmund II. or Ironſide 
U oft 1017 Caimntte king of Deumark) 
* in | 35 Harod S Daniſh. 
fred Ic;) Hardicannte 
r di- Wis Edvard the ConfeTor 1 
oun- 1005 Harod 1 Saxon. | 
2 10 1966 William 1,1 (Commonly called the Conqueror) dyke of Normandy, a province 
Nor- 168) Will facing the ſouth of England, now annexed to the French monarchy, 
clen -27 Wilam II. . 
8 1 1109 Henry I, | Sons of the Conqueror. 
1133 Stephen, grandſon to the Quaqueror, by his ſourth daughte* Adela. 
line. 1254 Hcury 
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and a new limitation of the crown, by the king and both houſes of 
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The true ground and principle, upon which the Revolution proceeded 
was entirely a new caſe in politics, which had never before happened 0 
dur hiſtory; the abdication of the reigning monarch, and the vacyncy 6 
the throne thereupon. It was not a defeaſince of the right of fucceticn, 


lament : it was the act of the nation alone, upon a conviction that aer 
was no king in being, For in a full aſſembly of the lords and commons 
met in convention upon the ſuppoſition of this vacancy, both houſes came 
to this reſolution ; that king James II. having endeavoured to ſubrert 
the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract he. 
eween king and people; and by the advice of Jeſuits, and other wicked 


perſons, having violated the fundamental laws; and having withdrayn 
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Began to 
reign. ö 
1154 Henry II. 1 (Plantagenet) grandſon of Henry I. by his daughter the empreſ; 


g Maud, and her ſecond huſband Geoffry Plantagenet, 
1189 Richard I. 
2109 John Sons of Henry II. 


1216 Henry III. fon of John. 
1272 Edward I. fon of Henry III. 
130% Edward II. ſon of Edward I. 
x327 Edward III. fon of Edward II. 
1377 Richard II. — eo * III. 3 ſon the Black Prince. 
on to John of Gaunt, duke of Laucaſter | 

1399 Heery W. 4 4th ſon to Edward III. e | 
4413 Henry V. ſon of Henry IV. | Houſe of Lancaſter. 
3422. Henry VI ſon of Henry V. | 
1461 Edward IV. deſcended from Edward III. by Lionel his 3d ſon. 
1483 Edward V. fon of Edward IV. | { rouſ A Yak 
1483 Richard III. brother of Edward IV. 

„ (Tudor) fon of the counteſs) 
1485 Henry VII. 0 of Richmond, of the houſe | Honſe of Tudor, in whom wer? 


of Laucaſter. united the houſes of Lapcaſter 
1509 Henry VIII. ton of Henry VII. and York, by Henry VII. 
1547 Edward VI. fon of Heiry VIII marriage with FThizabeth daugb- 


1553 Mary \ Daughters of Herry VIII. ter of Edward IV. 


15 58 Elizabeth 
6 1 1 * Grandſon of james IV. king of Scotland, by Margaret, daugh- 

2603" James 1. ter of Henry VII. aud firſt of the Stuart family in Ecgiand, 

1625 Charles I. fon of James I. 

Commonwealth, and protectorate of Cromwell. 

1649 Charles 11 8 

2685 all. * of Charics I. 

Wilbam III. nephew aud ſon-1 -Jaw of James II. ; 

26883 and Daughters of James II. in whom ended the Proteſtant hne of 

Mary 

1702 Aunc 5 


Charles I. for James II. upon his ahdicating the throne, ca.r cd 
with him his ſuppoſed infaut ſon (the late Pretender), Wh was 

excluded by act of parliament, wh ch ſettled the ſucceſſig n in 
the next Proteſtant heirs of James I. The ſurviviug Hue et 
James, at the time of his death, were a ſon and a daughter, 
viz. Charles, who ſucceeded him, and the princets Elz 19-t% 
who married the elector Palatime, who took the title of king 
of B:hemia, and left a daughter, the princeſs Sophia, who Mar., 
ricd the duke of Brunſwick I. unenburgh, by whom the had 
George, eletor of Hanover, who aſcended the throne, by + 
of parliament, exprefly made in favour of his mother. 


4- 
7714 George J. } 
1727 George II. ſon of George I, Houſe of Hanover. 
1760 George III. grandſon of George 1.5 | 
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, himſelf out of this kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 
it throne is thereby vacant.” Thus ended at once, by this ſudden and un- 
ft expected revolution, the old line of ſuccefhon : which from the Norman 
1, invaſion had laſted above 600 years, and from the union of the Saxon 
of heprarchy in king Egbert, almoſt goo. | 
re Though in ſome points the Revolution was not ſo perfect as might have 
85 been withed, yet from thence a new ęera commenced, in which the 
= bounds of prerogative and liberty have been better defined, the principles 
n of government more thoroughly examined and underitood, and the rights 
wy of the ſubject more explicitly guarded by legal proviſions, than in any 
ed other period of the Englith hiſtory. In particular, it is worthy obſerva- 
oY tion, that the convention, in this their judgment, avoided with great 
* wiſdom the extremes into which the viſionary theories of ſome zealous 

republicans would have led them. They held that this miſconduct of 

king James amounted to an endeavour to ſubvert the conſtitution, and 
25 not to an actual ſubverſion, or total diſſolution of the government, They, 


therefore, very prudently voted it to amount to no more than an abdica- 
cation of the government, and a confequent vacancy of the throne z where- 
by the government was allowed to ſubſiſt, though the executive magi- 
irate was gone: and the kingly office to remain, though James was no 
longer kivg. And thus the conſtitution was kept entire; which, upon 
crery ſound principle of government muſt otherwiſe have fallen to pieces, 
had ſo principal and conſtituent a part as the royal authority been abo- 
liſhed, or even ſuſpended. Bn 
alter. Hence is eaſy to collect, that the title to the crown is at preſent he- 

reditary, though not quite fo abſolutely hereditary as formerly; and ths 
common ſtock or anceſtor, from whom the deſcent muſt be derived, is alſo 


York. different. Formerly the common ſtock was king Egbert; then William 

the Conqueror; afterward, in james I.'s time, the two common ſtocks 
2 united, and fo continued till the vacancy of the throne in 1688: now it 
caſter is the princeſs Sophia, in whom the inheritance was veſted by the new 
Vil." Xing and parliament. Formerly the deſcent was abſolute, and the crown 
Laughs 


went to the next heir without any reftriction ; but now, upon the new 
ſetlement, the inheritance is conditional; being limited to ſuch heirs 
only, ot the body of the princeſs Sophia, as are proteſtant members of 
the church of England, and are married to none but Proteſtants. 

Aud inf this due medium confifts the true conſtitutional notion of the 
icht of ſucceſſion to the imperial crown of theſe kingdoms. The ex- 
iremes, between which it ficers, have been thought each of them to be 
etructive of thoſe ends tor which ſocieties were formed, and are kept on 


Jaugh- 


rue of foot. Where the magiſtrate, upon every ſucceſſion, is elected by the peo- 
ca. fel Pr, and may by the expreſs proviſion of the laws be depoſed (if not pu— 
E med) by his ſubjects, this may ſound like the perfection of liberty, 
Th d a a well enough when delineated on paper; but in practice will be 
aughter, 3 extremely difticulr. And, on the other hand, divine indefeaſible 
1 Abu, Seatary right, when coupled with the doctrine of unlimited paſſive obe- 
of king Uence, Islurely of all conſtitutionas the molt thoroughly {laviſh and dread- 
ho or tal. But when ſuch an hered.tary right as our laws have created and 
5 * relted in the roval ſtock, is cloſely interwoven with thoſe liberties, which 
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* equi tus in heritance of the ſubject, this union will form a conſti- 
tion, 1. 
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"gr | thevry the malt beautiful of any, in practice the moſt approved, 
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conſtitution, it is the duty of every Briton to underſtand, to revere, and 
to defend. | 

The principal duties of the king are expreſſed in his oath at the coro- 
nation, which 1s adminiſtered by one of the archbiſhops, or biſhops of 
the realm, in the preſence of all the people; who on their parts, do re. 
Cciprocally take the oath of allegiance to the crown. This coronation 
oath is conceived in the following terms: 

„% The archbiſhop, or biſhop, ſhall fay, Will 72 ſolemnly promiſe and 
ſwear, to govern the people of this kingdom of England, and the domi— 
nions thereunto belonging, according to the ſtatutes in parliament agreed 
on, and the laws and cuſtoms ot the fame ?—The King or queen ſhall ſay, 1 
folemnly promiſe ſo to do. ; 

* Archbiſhop or biſhop. Will you to your power cauſe law and juſtice, 
in mercy to be executed in all your judgements ?—Kirg or queen, I will, 

Arebbiſbop or biſhep. Will you to the utmoſt of your power maintain 
the laws of God, the true profeſſion of the goſpel, and the proteſtant re. 
tormed religion eſtabliſhed by the law? And will you preſerve unto the 
diſhops hag ris of this realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all ſuch rights and privileges as by the law do or ſhall appertain 
vnto them, or any of them. Ag or qzren, All this I promiſe to do. 

« After this the king or queen, laying his or her hand upon the holy geſpels, 
all fay, The things which I have here before promiſed, I will perform 
and keep: ſo help me God. And then ki/5 the book.” 

This is the form of the coronation oath, as it is now preſcribed by ou; 
laws : and we may obſerve, that in the king's part, in tEis original con- 
tract, are expreſſed all the duties that a monarch can owe to his people; 
viz, to govern according to law; to execute judgment in mercy ; and to 
maintain the eſtabliſhed religion. With reſpect to the latter of theſe thre: 
branches, we may farther remark, that by the act of union, 5 Ann. c. ?, 
two preceding ſtatutes are recited and confirmed; the one of the parl.a- 
ment of Scotland, the ocher of the parliament of England, which enact; 
dhe former, that every king at his ſucceiſion ſhall take and ſubſcribe an 
oath, to preſerve the Protettant religion, and Preſbyterian church go 
vernment in Scotland: the latter, that, at his coronation, he ſhall take 
and ſubſcribe a ſimilar oath, to preſerve the ſettlement of the church 0: "a 
England within England, Ireland, Wales, and Berwick, and the territorie: th 
thereunto belonging. pi 

The king of Great Britain, notwithſtanding the limitations of the 8 
power of the crown, already mentioned, is one of the greateſt monarch: 0 
reigning over a free people. His perſon is ſacred in the eye of the law, * 
which makes it high treaſon ſo much as to imagine or intend his deat? ; 10 
neither can he, in himſelf, be deemed guilty of any crime, the law takin bs 
no cogniſance of his actions, but only in the perſons of his mimiſtets, of 
they infringe the laws of the land. As to his power, it is very giea!, A 
though he has no right to extend his prerogative beyond the ancient li hi 
mits, or the boundaries preſcribed by the conſtitution; he can maxe he th 
new laws, nor raiſe any new taxes, nor act in oppoſition to any of the _ 
laws; but he can make war vi peace; ſend and receive ambaſſadors ; make 
treaties of league and commerce ; levy armies, and fit out fleets, for the T 
defence of his kingdom, the annoyance of his enemies, or the ſuppreſſion b. 
of rebellions; grant commiſſion? to his officers both by fea and land, 0 WY 
re voke them at plcaſure z diſpoſe of all magazines, caliles, &c. 1 0 
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the parliament to meet, and when met, adjourn, prorogue, or diſſolve it 
at picaſure 3 refuſe his aſſent to any bill, though it had paſſed both houſes ;; 
which, conſequently, by ſuch a refuſal, has no more force than if it had 
never been moved; but this is a prerogative that that the kings of England 
have very ſeldom ventured to exerciſe. He poſſeſſeth the right of chufing 
his own council; of nominating all the great officers of ſtate, of the houf- 
hold and the church; and, in fine, is the fountain of honour, from whom 
all degrees of nobility and knighthood are derived. Such is the dignity 
and power of a king of Great Britain. 

Or THE PARLIAMENT.,] Parliiments, or general councils, in ſome 
ſhape, are, as has been obſerved in page 279, of as high antiquity as the 
Saxon government in this iſland, and coeval with the kingdom itſelf. 
Blackſtone in his valuable Commentaries, fays, it is generally agreed, 
that in the main the conſtitution of parliament as it now ſtands, was 
marked out ſo long ago as the 17th of king John, A. D. 2::, i the 
Great Charter granted by thar prince; wherein he promiſes to ſum m all 
archbiſhops, bilhops, abbots, lords, and greater barons perſonally ; d 
all other tenants in chief, under the crown by the ſheriff and bailifts 14 
meet at a certain place, with forty days notice, to aſſeſs aids and ſcutages 
when neceflary, And this conſtitution hath ſubſiſted, in fact, at leaſt from 
the year 1265, 29 Henry III. there being ſtill extant writs of that date to 
ſummon knights, citizens, and burgeſſes to parliament,” 

The parhamept is aſſembled by the king's writs, and its ſitting muſt 
not be 1ntermitted above three years. Its conſtituent parts are, the king 


con- fitting there in his royal political capacity, and the three eſtates of the 
ple; realm ; the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal (who fit together with the 
4 to king in one houſe), and the commons, who fit by themſelves in.anuther, 
hree The king and theſe three eſis es, together, form the great corporation or 
c. & body politic of the kingdom, of which the king is ſaid to be capur, princi- 
arba- fium, et Huis. For upon their coming together the king meets them, ei— 
aact; ther in perſon, or by repreſentation; without which there can be no be— 
be an Einning of a parliament; and he alſo has alone the power of diſſolving 
1 go them. Ns | | 
| taks It 13 highly neceſſary for preſerving the balance of the conſtirution, 
Ch 0 that the executive power ſhould be a branch, thuugh not the whole, of 
torie: the lezifli ture The crown cannot begin of itſelf any alter uions in the 
pretent eſtabliſned law; but it may approve or diſapprove cf the a'tera- 
of the tops fugpeſtcd and conſented to by the two houſes, The legitlative there- 
narchs re caunot abridge the executive power of any rights which it now has b 
ie law, law, without its own conſent : tince the law muſt perpetually fland as it 
death now does, unleſs all the powers will agree to alter it. And herein indeed 
' taking conhits the true excellence of the Engliſh government, that all the parts 
ters, 1 of it form a mutual check upon each other. In the legiſlature, the people 
gent. en check upon the nobility, and the nobility a check upon che people; 
cient Vi 7 the mutual privilege of rejecting what the other has reſolved : while 
make 10 ine King eis a check upon both, which preſerves the executive pou er from 
ot the encroachments, 
53 make The 'ords ſpiritual conſiſt of two archbiſhops and twenty-four biſhops. 
, for the Phe lords temporal conſiſt of all the peers of the realm, the biſhops not 
2 "ing in ſtrickneſs held to be ſuch, but merely lords of parliament. Some 
alls; 


bs | 3 5 pe-rs fit by deſcent, as do all ancient peers ; ſome by creation, *s 

{um the new-made ones: others, ſince the union with Scotland, by elee— 
the TN Wh! } . me . 

» WRICH is the caſe of the f1xteen peers, who repreſent the body of the 
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Scots nobility. "The number of peers is indefinite, and may be increaſed 
at will by the power of the crown. 

A body of nobility is more peculiarly neceſſary in our mixed and com- 
pounded conſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights of both the crown 
and the people; by forming a barrier to withſtand the encroachments of 
both. Ir creates and preſerves that gradual ſcale of dignity, which pro- 
ceeds from the peaſant to the prince; rifing like a pyramid from a broad 
foundation, and diminiſhing to a point as it riſes. The nobility there- 
fore are the pillars, which are reared from among the people, more im- 
mediately to ſupport the throne : and it that falls, chey muſt alſo be huri- 


ed under its ruins, Accordingly, when in the laſt century the commons 


had deterinined to extirpate monarchy, they alſo voted the houſe of lords 
to be uſeleſs and dangerous. 

The commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of any property in the kingdom, 
as have not ſeats in the houſe of lords; every one of which has a voice in 
parliament, either perſonally, or by his repreſentatives “. In a free ſtate, 
every man, who is ſuppoſed a free agent, ouyht to be, in ſome mealure, 


his own governor ; and therefore a branch at leaſt of the legiſlative power 


ſhould reſide in the whole body of the people. In ſo large a ſtate as ours, 


it is very wiſely contrived, that the people ſhould do that by their repre- 


ſentatives, which it is impraCticable to perform in perſon : repreſentatives 
choſen by a number of minute and ſeparate diſtricts, wherein all the vorers 
are, or eaſily may be, diſtinguiſhed. The counties are theretore repre- 


ſented by knights, elected by the proprietors of lands; the cities and bo- 


roughs are repreſented by citizens and burgefles, choſen by the mercantile 
part, or ſuppoſed trading intereſt of the nation 1. The number of Egg. 
liſh repreſentatives is 513, and of Scots 45; in all 5:8, And ever 
member, though choſen, by one particular-diſtri&t, when, elected and n- 
turned, ſerves for the whole realm. For the end of his coming thither is 
not particular, but general; not merely to ſerve his conſtituents, but allo 
the commonwealth, and to adviſe his majeſty, as appears from the writ 0! 
ſummons, | . | 

Theſe are the conſtituent parts of a parliament, the king, the lor: 
ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons. Parts, of which each is ſo ne 
ceſſary, that the conſent of all three is required to make any new law that 
ſhould bind the ſubject, Whatever is enacted for law for one, or by tue 
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This muſt he underſtood with ſome limitation. Thoſe who are poſſeſſed of hard 
eſtatcs, though to the value of only 408. per annum, have a right to vote tor Wemve!s 


of parliament ; as have moſt of the members of corporations, boroughs, &c. But' 


there are very large trading towns, and populous places, which fend no wenbers e 
arliament ; and of thoſe towns which do tend members, great numbers of the mite 
itants have no votes. Many thouſand perions of great perſonal property, have, 

therefore, no reprelertatives. Indeed, the inequality and defectiveneſs of the repre- 

ſentation, has been juitly conſidered as ove of the greateſt ampertections u. the ugs 

conſtitution. Ihe duration of parliaments being extended to teven years, nur 440 

been viewed in the fame light. Hy | 

+ Copy of the bribery oath, which is adminiſtered to every perſon before they poſi: 

9 X do ſwear (or, being one of the people called Quakers, ch 

ſo emnly affirm) I have not received or had by myſelf, or any perion whatioevcr = 

truſt for me, or for my uſe and benefit, di ectly or indir cctly, any ſum or ſums © BU), 
office, plate or employment, gift or reward, or any promiſe or ſecurity tor ay Mb)! 
office, or employment, or gilt, in order to give my vote at this election: ud thts 
tave not hetore been polled at this election. do hep me Cod.“ =, 
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d onlv, of the three, is no ſtatute; and to it no regard is due, unleſs in 
matters relating to their own privileges. | 
. The power and jurifdiction of parliament, ſays Sir Edward Coke, is ſo 
'n tranſcendent and abſolute, that it cannot be confined, either for cauſes or 
of perſons, wit hin any bounds, It hath ſovereign and uncontrollable authority 
0- in making, confirming, enlarging, reſtraining, abrogating, repealing, re- 
ad viving, and expounding of laws, concerning matters of all pothible deno- 
re- minations, eccleſiaſtical, or temporal, civil, military, maritime, or cri. 
iN minal : this being the place where that abſolute deſpotic power, which 
i- muſt in all governments retide ſomewhere, is entruſted by the conſtitution 
"ns of theſe kingdoms, All miſchiets and grievances, operations and reme- 
rds dies, that tranicend the ordinary courſe of the laws, are within the reach 
of this extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new model the ſucceſ- 
om, non to the croun; as was done in the reign of Henry VIII. and Wilſiam 
ein III. Ir can alter the eitabliſhed religion of the land; as was done in a 
ate, variety of inſtances, in the reign of king Henry VIII. and his three chil- 
Ire, dren, Edward VI. Mary, «nd Elizabeth. It can change and create atreſn 
or” eren the conititut:on of the kingdom, and of parbhamepts themſelves ; as 
ors, was done by the act of union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for triennial and 
pre- ſeptennial elections. It can, iu ſhort, do every thing that 18 not naturally 
* impoſſible : and therefore ſome have not ſerupled to call its power by a 
TAE: gure rather too bold, the o»niporence of parliament. But then their pow- 
pre- er, however great, was given them in truſt, and therefore ought to be 
| ho- employed according to the rules of juſtice, and for the promotion of the 
* general welfare of the people. And it is a matter mott eſlential to the li- 
Eno- berties of the kingdom, that ſuch members be delegated to this important 
verr truſt, as are moſt eminent for their probity, their fortitude, and their 
den. knowledge; for it was a known apophthegm of the great lord treaſurer 
her is Burleigh, „that England could never be ruined but by a parliament:“ 
| alſo and, as Sir Mathew Hale obferves, this being the higheſt and greateſt 
Tit of court, over which none other can have juriſdiction in the kingdom, it by 
any means a mi{government ſhould any way fall upon it, the ſubjects of 
lords this kingdom are left without all manner ot legal remedy, 
ſo ne- In order to prevent the miſchieſs that might ariſe, by placing this ex- 
x that tenlive authority in hands that are either incapable,” or elſe improper, to 
y we manage it, it is provided, that no one ſhall nt or vote in either houſe ot 
| partament, unleſs he be twenty-one yeare of age. To prevent innovations 
— in religion and government, it is enacted, that no member ſhall vote or lit 
Ahr in either houſe, till he h&th, in the preſeuce of the houſe, taken the oaths 
embets of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration ; andfubſcribed and repeated the 
c. But declaration againlt rranſubſtantiation, the invocation of ſaints, and the ſa- 
mers 8 criftice of the maſs. To preveyt dangers that may ariſe to the kingdom 
L _ trom foreign attachments, connexions, or dependencies, it is enacted, that 
74 repre 2 alien, born out of the domitions of the crown of Great-Britain, even 
Tux tough he be naturalized, ſhall be capable of being a member of either 
lis 440 houſe of purliament. | | | 
3 ome ag moſt important privileges of the members of either houſe 
1 a privilege of ſpeech, of perton, ot their domeſtics, and of their lands | 
ever in and goods. As to the firſt, privilege of ſpeech, it is declared by the ſta- 4 
teh, tute of W. & NM. ſt. 2. c. 2. as one of the liberties of the people, 
mate, that the freedom of ſpeech, and debates, and proceedings in parlia- 1 
AT ment, ought not to be impeached or queſtioned in any court or place out q 
dlz, 9 parhament,” And this freedom of ſpeech is particularly demanded of 
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ing of every new parliament. So are the other privileges, of perſon 
ſervants, lands, and goods. This includes not only privilege from illegal 
violence, but alſo from legal arreſts, and ſeizures by proceſs from the 
courts of law. To aſſault by violence a member of either houſe, or his 
menial ſervants, is a high contempt of parliament, and there puniſhed 
with the utmolt ſeverity. Neither can any member of either houſe he 
arreſted and taken into cuſtody, nor ſerved with any proceſs of the courts 
of law; nor can his menial ſervants be arreſted ; nor can any entry be 
made on his lands; nor can his goods be diſtrained or ſeized, without x 
breach of the privilege of parliament“. 

The houſe of lords have a right to be attended, and conſequently are, 
by the judges of the courts of king's bench and common pleas, and ſuch 
of the barons of the exchequer as are of the degree of the coif, or have 
been made ſerjeants at law; as likewiſe by the maſters of the court of 
chancery ; for their advice in point of law, and for the greater dignity of 
their proceedings, 

The ſpeaker of the houſe of lords is generally the lord chancellor, or 
lord ker per of the great ſeal, which dignities are commonly veited in the 
ſame perion. 

Each peer has a right, by lee of the houſe as being his own repreſen- 
tative, when a vote patles contrary to his ſentiments, to enter his diſſent on 
the journals of the houſe, with the reaſons for ſuch diflent ; which is 
uſually ſty led his proteſt. Upon pariculai occifions, however, thele pro- 
tells have been ſo bold as to give oftence to the majority of the houſe, and 
h ve therefore been expunged from the journals: but this nas always becu 
thought a viulent mealure, and not very confiſtent with the general right 
of proteſting. 

The houſe of commons may be properly ſtyled the grand inqueſt of 
Great Britain, impowered to enquire into all national grievances, in order 
to fee them reviefied, 

The peculiar laws and cuſtoms of the houſe of commons relate princi- 
pally to the railing of taxes, and the elections of members to ſerve in pu- 
liament. | | 

With regard to taxes: it is the ancient indiſputable privilege and right 
of the houſe of commons, that all grants of ſubſidies, or parliamentary 
aids, do begin in their houſe, and are firſt beſtowed by them; although 
their grants are not etlectual to all intents and purpoſes, until they have | 
the aſtent of the other two branches of the legitlature, The general rea- 
ſon given for this exciulive privilege of the houſe of commons, is, that 
the tupplies are raiſed upon the body of the people, and therefore it is 
proper that they alone ſhould have the right of taxing themſelves, And ſo 
reaſonably jealous are the commons of this privilege, that herein they will 
not ſuffer the other houte to exert any power but that of rejecting ; they 
will not permit the leaſt alteration or amendment to be made by the lords 
to the move of taxing the people by a money bill. Under this appellation 
are included all bills, by which money is directed to be raiſed upon the ſub» 
ject, tor any purpoſe, or in any ſhape whattoever ; either for the exigen- 
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* This exemption ſrom arreſts for lawful debts, was always conſidered by the pubs 
lic as.a grieva: ce The lords and commons therefore generouſly relinquiſhed their 
privilege by act of parlament in 1779; aud members of both houſes may ae be 
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cies of government, and collected from the kingdom in general, as the 
land-tax; or for private benefit, and collected in any particular diſtrict, 
2s by turnpikes, pariſh-rates, and the like. | 

The method of making laws is much the ſame in both houſes. In each 
houſe the act of the majority binds the whole: and this majority is declar- 
ed by votes openly and publicly given; not as at Venice, and many other 
ſenatorial aſſemblies, privately or by ballot. This latter method may be 
ſerviceable, to prevent intrigues and unconſtitutional combinations, but it 
is impoſſible to be practiſed with us, at leaſt in the houſe of commons, 
where every member's conduct is ſubject to the future cenſure of his con- 
itituents, and therefore ſhould be openly ſubmitted to their inſpection, 

To bring a bill into the houſe of commons, it the relief ſought by it 18 
of a private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a petition ; which muſt be 
preſented by a member, and uſually ſets forth the grievance delired to be 
remedied, This petition (when founded on facts that may be in their nature 
diſputed) is referred to a committee of members, who examine the mat- 
ter alleged, and accordingly report it to the houſe; and then (or, other- 
wiſe, upon the mere petition) leave is given to bring in the bill, In pub- 
lic matters, the bill is brought in upon motion made to the houſe, without 
any petition. (In the houſe of lords, if the bill begins there, it is, when 
ot a private nature, referred to two of the judges, to examine and report 
the ſtate of the facts alleged, to ſee that all neceſſary parties conſent, and 
to ſettle all points of technical propriety.) This is read a firſt time, and, 
at a convenient diſtance a ſecond time; and after each reading, the ſpeaker 
opens to the houſe the ſubſtance of the bill, and puts the queſtion, whe- 
ther it ſhall proceed any farther. The introduction of the bill may be 
originally oppoſed, as the bill itſelf may at either of the readings ; and 
it the oppoſition ſucceeds, the bill muſt be dropt for that ſeſſion; as it 
mutt alſo, if oppoſed with fucceſs in any of the ſubſequent ſtages. 

Atter the ſecond reading, it is committed, that is, referred to a com- 
mittee 3 which is either ſelected by the houſe in matters of ſmall import- 
ance, or elle, if the bill is a matter of great, or national conſequenes, 


the houſe reſolves itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe. A com 


mittee of the whole houſe is compoſed of every member; and, to form 
it, the ſpeaker quits the chair (another member being appointed chair- 
man), and may tit and debate as a private member. In theſe committees, 
the bill is debated clauſe by clauſe, amendments made, the blanks filled 
up, and ſometimes the bill entirely new-modelled. After it has gone 
through the committee, the chairman reports it to the houſe, with ſuch 
amendments as the committee have made; and the then houſe re- conſider 
the whole bill again, and the queſtion is repeatedly put upon every clauſe 
and amendment. When the houſe have agreed or diſagreed to the amend- 
ments of the committee, and ſometimes added new amendments of their 
ou, the bill is then ordered to be engroſſed, or written in a ſtrong groſs 
hand, on one or more long rolls of parchment ſewed together, When this 
5 tinithed, it is read a third time, and amendments are ſometimes then 
made to it; and, if a new clauſe be added, it is done by tacking a ſepa- 
rate picce of parchment on the bill, which is called a rider. The ſpeaker 
then again opens the contents ; and, holding it up in his hands, puts the 
gucſtion whether the bill ſhall paſs, If this be agreed to, the title to it 
15 then ſettled, Aſter this, one of the members is directed to carry it to 
te lords, and defire their concurrence ; who, attended by ſeveral more, 
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carries it to the bar of the houſe of peers, and there delivers it to thi 
ſpeaker, who comes down from his woolſack to receive it. It there Pais 
through the forms, as in the other houſe (except engroflins, which i; 
already done), and, if rejected, no more notice is taken, but it paſſes /u 
filentio, to prevent unbecoming altercations. But if it be agreed to, the 
lords ſend a meſſage by two matters in chancery (or, ſometimes, in mat. 
ters of high importance, by two of the judges) that they have agrecd to 
the ſame ; and the bill remains with the lords, if they have mide ng 
amendment to it. But if «ny amendments are made, tuch amendn.en:s 
are ſent down with the bill to receive the concurrence of the commons. 
If the commons diſagree to the amendments, a conference utually follows 
between members deputed from each houſe ; who, tor the moſt part, "of 
tle and adjuſt the difference: but, if both houtes remain inflexible, the 
bill is dropped. It the commons agree to the amendments, the bill is {-nt 
back to the lords by one of the members, with a meſtage to acquaint they 
therewith. The ſame forms are obſcrved, Uu, mutandii, M hen the bill 
begins in the houſe of lords. But, when an t of grace or pardon is 
paſſed, it is firſt ſigned by his majeſty, and then read once only in each of 
the houſes, without any new engrotling or amendment. And when both 
houſes have done with any bill, it always is depoſited in the houſe of 
peers, to wait the royal aflent ; except in the cafe of a money-bill, which, 
after receiving the concurrence of the lords, is ſent back to the huut: dt 
commons, It may be neceflary here to acquaint the reader, that both in 
the houſes, and in their committees, the ſlighteſt expreflion, or mot mi- 
nute alteration, does not paſs till the ſpeaker, or the chairman, puts the 
queſtion ; which, in the houſe of commons, is anſwered by aye or 0; 
and, in the houſe of peers, by content, or not content. 

The giving the royal aflent to bills is a matter of great form, hen 
the king is to paſs bills in perſon, be appears on his thione in the houſe of 
peers, in his royal robes, with the crown on his head and atrended by 
his great officers of ſtate and heralds, A fear on the rigut hand ot the 
throne, where the princes ot Scotland, When prers of FEugland, formerly 
ſat, is reſerved for the prince of Wales. I he other princes ot the blood 
fit on the left hand of the king; and the chancellor on a cloſe bench re- 
moved a little backwards, "Phe viſcounts and temporal barons, or lors, 
face the throne, on benches, or wool packs, covered with red cloth or 
baize, The bench of biſhops runs along the houſe to the bar on the right 
hand of the throne; as the dukes and carls do on the left. The chances 
lor and judges, on ordinary days, lit upon wool-packs between the barons 
and the throne. The common opinion is, that the houſe hitting on woo! 
is ſymbolical of wool being formerly the ſtaple commodity of the bing: 
dom. Many of the peers, on ſolemn occaſions, appear iu their parle 
mentary robes, None of the commons have any robes, excepting the 
ſpeaker, who wears a long black filk gown; and when he appears betete 
the king it is trimmed with gold, 

The royal aſſent may be given two ways; 1. In perſon, When the 
king ſends for the houſe of commons to the houſe of peers, the (peak«! 
carries up the money-bill or bills in his hand; and, in delivering then 
he addreſſes his majeſty in a ſolemn ſpeech, in which he ſeldom falls to ©: 
tol the generoſity and loyalty ot the commons, and to tell his majeſty bos 
neceſſary it is to be frugal ot the public money, It is upon this occalivls 
that the commons of Great Britain appear in their higheſt luſtre. The 
titles of all bills that have paſſeq bath houſes are read; and the king Yor 
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fyer is declared by the clerk of the parliament in Norman-French. If 
the king conſents to a public bill, the clerk uſually declares, /c roy le weuty 
« the king wills it ſo to be;“ it to a private biil, ſor fait comme il eff de- 
„, be it as it is defired.” Tt the king retuſes his aſient, it is in the 
gentle language ot le roy vanhifgra, © the king will adviſe upon it.“ 
When « money: bil! is paſſed, it is carried vp and preſented to the king by 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and the royal affent 1s thus expreſl- 
td, 7 Fry remercie ſes loyal ſubjri7s, accents leur bene! try 6 aulſi le VOu'y 
the king thanks his loval tubjects, accepts their benevolence, and wills 
it ſo to be,” In cafe of an act of grace, which originally proceeds trom 
the crown, and has the royal affent in the firit thage of it, the cietk of the 
par.Jament thus pronuunces the gratitude ot the tubject ; les prela!s feig- 
nears, of commous, en ce preſent parliament ajJemblies, au nom ve tout Vous 
autres ſubrects, remercient tres humblement wotre maj fle et prient a Die 
w du¹ν en ſante bonne vie et longue ; ** the prelates, lords, and com- 
mons, in this preſent perliament atiembled, in the name of all your oiher 
ſubjects, molt humbly thank your majeſty, and pray to God to grant you 
in health and wealth long to live.“ 2. By the ftatute 33 Hen. VIII. Co 
21. the king may give his aſſent by letters patent under h's great ieal, 
fivned with his hand, and notified, in his ablence to both houſes aſſembled 
together in the high houſe, by comm ſioners confiſting of certain peers, 
named in the letters. And, when the bill has received the roy al atlent in 
either of theſe Ways, it is then, and not betore, a ſtatute or act or parlia- 
meats. | | 
his ſtatute or act is placed among the records of the kingdom; there 
neediug ˖% formal promulgation to give it the force ot a law, as was ne- 
cellary by the £143! law with regard to the emperor's edicts ; becauſe every 
man in England is, in judgment of law, party to the making of an act of 
parliament, being prefent rthereat by his repretentailives. However, co— 
pics thereo! are uſually printed at the king's prets, tor the information of 
the whole land, | 
An aft of parliament, thus wade, is the exerciſe of the higheſt autho— 
rity that this kingdom acknowledge. up m earth. It hath power to bind 
erery fubject in the land, and the dominions thereunto belonging; nay, 
even the king himſelt, it particularly named therein. And it cannot be 
altered, amended, diipented with, fuſpendeo, or 1epealed, but in the 
me torms, and by the tame authority of parhament : for it is a maxim 
in law, taat it requires the ſame ſttength 10 diſſolve, as to create an obli- 
vation, | 
duch is the parliament of Great Britain; the ſource and guardian of 
our liberties and properties, the frong cement which binds the toundation 
and ſuperſtructure of our government, and the witely concerted balance 
maintaining an equal poiſe, that no one part of tbe thice eſtates over- 
power or dittreis either of the other. | 
From the above general view of the Engliſh conſtitution, it appears, 
that no ſecurity for its perinanency, which the wit of man can adrite, is 
wanting. It it ſhould be objected, that parliaments may become ſo cor- 
rupted as to give up or betray the liberties of the people, the anſwer is, 
that pari4ments, as every other body politic, are ſuppoſed tu watch over 
their political exiſtence, as a private perion does his natural life, If a 
partament was to act in that manner, it muſt become felo de ſe, an evil 
that no human proviſions can guard againſt. But there are great reſourccs 
0! liberty in England; and though the conſtitution has been even over- 
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turned, and ſometimes dangerouſly wounded, yet its own innate power 
have recovered and {hill preſerve it. Monſ. Mezeray, the famous hiſtorian, 
ſaid to a countryman ot ours, in the cloſe of the lait century.“ We had 
once in France the fame happineſs and the ſame privileges which you 
hive; oxr laws were then made by jreſintatives of OUR own chuſing, 
therefore our money was not taken from us, but granted by us. Our king', 
were then ſubject to the rules of law and reaſon—now, alas! we are mj. 
ferable, and all is loit. Think nothing, fir, too dear to maintain theſe 
precious advantages; if ever there ſhould be occaſion, venture your life 
and eſtate rather than baſely and fooliſhly ſubmit to that abject condition 
% which you ſee us reduced.“ 

The king of England, beſides his high court of parliament, has uh. 
ordinate officers and miniſters to aflift him, and who are reſpouſible for their 
advice and conduct, They are made by the king's nomination, without 
either patent or grant; and on taking the neceſiary oaths, they become 
zymmedrately privy-counſellors during the life of the king that chute; 
them; but ſubject to removal at his direction. 

The duty of a privy cornſellor appears from the oath of office, which 
conſiſts of ſeven articles: 1. To adviſe the king according to the belt of 
his cunning and diicretion. 2. To advile for the king's honour and good 
of the public, without partiality through aftection, love, need, doubt, or 
dread. 3. To keep the king's counſel ſecret. 4. To avoid corruption. 
5. To help and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall be there reſolved, 
6. To withſtand all perſons who would attempt the contrary. And lai. 
Iv, in general, 7. To obſerve, keep, and do all that 2 good and true 
counſellor ought to do to his ſovereign lord. 

As no government can be ſo complete as to be provided with laws that 
may anſwer every unforeſeen emergency, the privy-covncil, in ſuch caſes, 
can fupply the deficieacy, It has been even known, that upon great and 
urgent occaktions, ſuch as that of a famine, or the dread of one, they can 


fuperſede the operation of the law, if the parliament is not fitting ; but 


this is conſidercd as illzgal, and an act of parhament mult paſs tor the par- 
don and indemnification of thoſe concerned. 

Among the privy-counſellors, the two ſecreraties of ſtate are more 0t- 
fictally fo than the others, as they are entruſted with the king's ſignet, 
and are ſuppoſed to adviſe him in acts of government that may not 
be proper to be communicated even to a privy counſellor ; ſuch as gir⸗ 
ing orders for fecret expeditions, correſpondence with ſpies or other 4. 
gen's, ſecuring traitors, and the Ike, "The fecretarv{hip of ſtate is vow 
held by two noblemen or gentlemen ; formerly the King nominated 
three, but the office was not then of that conſequence which it is now, 
Since the acceſſion of the family of Hanover, we have likewiſe Know 
three principal ſecretaries of ſtate; but one of them was ſuppoſed bo 
tranſact the aftairs of Scotland, which are now committed to other mini- 
ſters. Upon the vait 1acre.le of the Britiſh colonics, a new board of trade 
was erccted, and the firſt commiffioner acted as ſecfetary tor the American 
affairs, but without that title. A third ſecretary of ſtate was atterwards 
appointed ſolely tor the American department; but by the late peace, 
the Americans will now appoint officers for, and officers from, among 
themſelves: the board of trade alſo hath been aboliſhed as uſeleſs. 

The office of ſecretary of ſtate is at preſent divided into a ſouthern and 
a northern department. The ſouthern contains France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, the Swils Cantons, Conſtantinople, and, in ſhort, all the 
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tres in the ſouthern parts. The northern comprehends the different 
ſtates of Germany, Pruſſia, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Flanders, and the Hanſeatic towns, | 

With regard to the capital acts of government which were formerly 
entruſted with the ſecretaries of ſtate, a committee of the privy-council, 
commonly called a cabinet-council, are chiefly entruſted. This cabinet 
generally conſiſts of a ſelect number of miniſters and noblemen, accord- 
ing to the king's opinion of their integrity and abilities, or attachment to 
the views of the court: but though its operations are powerful and exten- 
live, a cabinet- council is not eſſential to the conſtitution of England. 

This obſervation naturally leads me to mention the perion who is ſo 
well known by the name of the 1 minifter ; a term unknown to the 
Engliſh conſtitution, though the office, in effect, is perhaps neceſſary, 
The conſtitution points our the lord high chancellor as miniſter, but the 
affairs of his own courts give him ſufficient employment. When the of- 
fice of the firſt lord of the treaſury is united with that of chancellor of the 


exchequer (offices which 1 am to explain hereafter) in the ſame perſon, 


he is conſidered as firſt miniſter. The truth is, his majeſſy may make any 
of his ſervants his firſt miniſter. But though it is no office, yet there is a 
reſponfibility annexed to the name and common repute, that renders it a 
polt of difficulty and danger. 1 ſhall now take a ſhort review of the nine 
great officers ot the crown, who by their poſts take place next to the princes 
of the royal family and the two primates. 

The firſt is the lord high ſteward of England. ' his is an office very 
ancient, and formerly was hereditary, or at leaſt for lite ;- but now and 
for centuries paſt it is exerciſed only occaſionally ; that is, at a corona- 
tion, or to fit as judge on a peer or peereſs, when tried for a capital 
crime, In coronations, it is held, for that day only, by ſome high no- 
bleman. In cafes of trials, it is exerciſed generally by the lord chancel» 
lor, or lord keeper ; whoſe commitlion, as high ſteward, ends with the 
tial, by breaking his white rod, the badge of his office. 

The lord high chancellor preſides in the court of chancery, to mode- 
rate the ſeverities of the law, in all caſes where the property-of the ſub- 
ject is concerned ; and he is to determine according to the dictates of 
equity and reaſon. He is an officer of the greateſt weight and power of 
any now ſubſiſting in the kingdom, and is ſuperior in precedency to every 
temporal lord. He is a privy counſellor by his office, and according to 
lome, prolocutor of the houſe of lords by preſcription. To him belongs 
the appointmentof all juſtices of the peace ; he is viſitor in right of the king 
of all hoſpitals and colleges of the king's foundation, and patron of all 
the King's livings under the value of 2ol. per annum in the king's books, 
He is the general guardian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics ; and hath 
the ſuperintendance of all charitable uſes in the kingdom, over and above 
the extenſive juriſdiction which he exerciſes in his judicial capacity in the 
court of chancery. | 

The polt of lord high treaſurer has of late been veſted in a commiſ- 


hon, conſiſting of five perſons, who are called lords of the treaſury ; but- 


the firſt commiſſioner is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the power of lord high trea- 
ſurer. He has the management and charge of all the revenues of the 
crown Kept in the Exchequer; as alſo the letting of the leaſes of all 
crown-lands, and the gift of all places belonging to the cuſtoms in the 
ſeveral ports of the kingdom. From this ſhort view of his office, its im- 
Poftance may be eaſily underſtood ; as he has, in fact, the public finances 
iu his hands, beſides the diſpoſal of ſo great a number of lucrative places, 
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that the bare catalogues of them would exceed the bounds we allot to a 
long article. | 

The lord preſident of the council was an officer formerly of great 
power, and hath precedence next after the lord chancellor, and lord 
treaſurer. H's duty is to propoſe all the butinets trautacted at the cou. 
cil-board, and to report to the king, when his majeſty is not preſent, all 
Its debates and proceedings. It is a piace ot great diguit) as well as dit. 
ficulty, on account of the vaſt number of American and Weſt India 
cauſes, captures, and the like aftairs, that come betore the board ; «1 
which may be abridged to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubject by an able 

reſident. 

1 he office of lord privy ſeal conſiſts in his putting the king's ſeal to all 
charters, grants, and the like, which are ſigned by the king, in order to 
their paſſing the great feal. Ihe lord privy ſeal has likewiſe under his 
cogmiſance ſeveral other affairs, which du not require the great ſeal, He 
is to take care that the crown is nut impoſed upon in any tranſuftion puff 
iag through his hands; and he is reſpontibie it he thould apply the privy 
feal to any thing again!t the law of tue land, 

The office of loi great chamberlain of kngland is hereditary to the duke 
of Ancaſte!'s tamily. He attends the king's perſon, on his coronation, 
to dreſs him: he has likewiſe charge of the houte of lords during the fit- 
ting of parliament ; and of fitting up Weitininler-h.ll tor coronations, or 
trials ot pcers . 

The office of lord high conſtable has been diſufed ſince the attainder 
and execution of dtattord duke vi Buckingham, in the year 1521, but is 
occalionally revived for a coronation, It was formerly a place of the 
higheſt truſt, as it commanded all the king's torts and garrifons, and took 

lace of all officers in the field. 

The duke of Norfolk is hereditary earl marſhal of England. Before 
England became ſo commercial a country, as it has been for a hundred 
years paſt, this office required great abiiities, learning, and knowledge of 
the Englith hiſtory for its diſcharge. In war time he was judge of army 
cauſes, and decided according ro the principles of the civil law. Ir the 
cauſe did not admit ot ſuch a deciſion, it was left to a perſonal combat, 
which was attended with a vaſt variety of ceremonies ; the arrangement 
of which, even to the ſmallett trifle, fell within the marſhal's province, 
To this day, he, or his deputy, regulates all points of precedency te. 
cording to the archives kept in the heralu's office, which is entirely with- 
in his juriſdiction. He directs all ſolemn proceſſions, coronations, pro- 
clamations, general mournings, and the like, He is ſuppoted to be judge 
of the marſi.alſea-court 3 and in thoſe reigns where proclamations had 
the force of law, he had a cenſorial power in all cafes of uſurpiog tale 
names, defignations, armorial bearings, and the like; but this power 1s 
now diſputed, and reduced to a conformity with the common law. A 
his grace is diſqualified by his religion from the exerciſe of many parts o. 
his office, ſome proteſtant nobieman, generally one of his own frienes 
or family, and at preſent his eldeſt fon the ear! of Surry being a piote- 
ſtant, is deputed to act tor him, and he wears as his badge, a gold baton 
upped with ebony. 

The office of lord high admiral of England is * now likewiſe held by 
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2 The laſt lord high admiral was George prince of Denmark, and huſband 80 queen 
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commiſſion, and is equal in its importance to any of the preceding, eſpe- 
cially fince the growth of the Britiſh naval power. The Engliſh admiralty 
i; 4 board of direction us well as execution, and is in its proceedings indepen- 
dent of the crown itlelt, All trials upon life and death, in maritime at- 
fairs, are app v! nted and held under a commitftion immediately ſuing trom 
that board: and the members mutt fign even the death warrants tor ex- 
ecution ; but it may be eahly conceived, that, as they are removable at 
pleaſure, they do nothing that can claſh with the prerogative of the 
crown, and conform themſelves to the directions they receive from his ma- 
reſts, The board of admiralty regulates the whole naval force of the 
realm, and names all their officers, or confirms them when named; fo 
that its juriſdiction is very extenſive. They appoint vice-admirals under 
them; but an appeal from them lies to the high court of admiralty, 
which is of a civil nature: London is the place where it is held; and all 
it proceſles and proceedings run in the lord high admiral's name, or thoſe 
ot the commiſſioner-, and not in that of the king. The judge of this 
court is commonly a doctor ot the civil law, and its proceedings are ac— 
cording to the method of the civil law ; but all criminal matters, relat-, 
ing to piracies, and other capital offences committed ar fea, are tried and 
determined according to the laws of England, by witnefles and a jury, 
ever lince the reign of Henry VIII. It now remains to treat of the courts 
of law in England. | 

Covers of Law.] The court of chancery, which is the court of equi- 
ty, is next in dignity to the high court of parliament, and is deſigned to 
relieve the ſubject againtt trauds. breaches of truſt, and other oppreſſions, 
and to mitigate the x:gour of the law, "The lord high chancellor fits as 
lole judge, and in his abſence, the maſter of the rolls. The torm of 
proceeding is by bills, anſwers, and decrees ; the witneſſes being exa- 
mined in private: however, the (ecices of this court are only binding to 
the perions ot thoſe concerned in thein, tor they do not affect their lands 
and goods; and conſequently, it a man refutes to comply with the terms, 
they can do nothing more than {end him to the priſon of the Fleet. This 
court is always open; and 11 a man be tent to prifon, the lord chancellor, 
in anz vacation, can, if he fees reatou tor it, grant a habeas c- pu. 

The clerk of the crown likewiſe belongs to this court, he, or his de- 
puty, being obliged always to attend on the lord chancellor as often as 
he hits tor the ditpatch ot butiets; through his hands paſs all writs for 
ſummoning the parlament, or Choviing of members ; commiſſions of the 
peice, pardons, & 

The King's Bench, fo called either from the kings of England ſome- 
times fitting there in perſon, or beciuſe all matters determinable by com- 
mon law, between the king and his {ubjecrs are here tritd, except ſuch 
attlrs as properly belong to the court ot Exchequer, This count is, lke— 
wie, a kind of cheque upon all the inferior courts, their judges, and juſ- 
tices of the peace, Here preſide tour judge:, the firtt of whom is ſtyled 
lord chief juitice of the king's bench, or, by way of eminence, lord 
chiet juſtice of England, to expreſs the great extent of his juriſdiction over 
the Kingdom : for this court can gmant prohibitions in anv cauſe depend— 
Wy enher in tpiritual and temporal courts ; and the houſe of peers does 
Often direct the lord chief juice to iſſue out his warrant for apprebend- 
ing perions under tuſpicion of high crimes. Ihe other three judges are 
called juſtices, or judges of the King's Bench. 

Ine court vi Common Pleas lake cognifance of all pleas debatable, and 
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civil actions depending between ſubject and ſubject; and in it, beſides 


real actions, fines and recoveries are tranſacted, and prohibitions are like. 
wiſe iſſued out of it, as well as from the King's Bench. The firſt judge 
of this court is ſtyled lord chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, or com. 
mon bench; beſide whom there are likewiſe three other judges, or juſtices 
of this court. None but ſerjeants at law are allowed to plead here. 

The court of Exchequer was inſtituted for managing the revenues ot 
the crown, and has a power of judging both according to law and accord. 
ing to equity, In the proceedings accorcing to law, the lord chief baron 
of the Exchequer, and three other barons preſide as judges. They are 
ſlyled barons, becauſe formerly none but barons of the realm were allowed 
to be judges in this court. Betide theſe, there is a filth, called curfitor 
baron, who has not a judicial capacity, but is only employed in admini.. 
tering the oath to ſherifts and other officers, and allo to ſeveral of the of. 
ficers of the cuſtom-houſe. — But when this court proceeds according to 
equity, then the lord treaſurer and the chancellor of the Exchequer pre. 
ſide, aſſiſted by the other barons. All matters touching the king's treq- 
ſury, revenue, cuſtoms, and fines, are here tried and determined, Be. 
fides the officers already mentioned, there belong to the Exchequer, the 
king's remembrancer, who takes and ſtates all accounts of the revenue, 
cuſtoms exciſe, parliamentary aids and ſubſidies, &c. except the accounts 
of the ſherifts and their officers. The lord treaſurer's remembrancer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to make out proceſſes againſt ſherifts, receivers of the 
revenue, and other officers. | 

For putting the laws effectually in execution, a high-ſkeriff is annually 
appointed for every county (except Weitmoreland and Middleſex) by the 
hing“; whole office is both miniſterial and judicial. He is to execute the 
king's mandate, and all writs directed to him out of the king's court c 
juſtice ; to impannel juries, to bring cauſes and malefactors to trial, to 
ſee ſentence, both in civil and criminal affairs, executed; and at the 
aſſize to attend the judges, and guard them all the time they are in his 
county. He is I'kewiſe to decide the elections of knights of the ſhire, of 
coroners and verdurers ; to judge of the qualifications of voters, and to 
return ſuch as he ſhall determine to be duly elected. It is alſo part of his 
office to collect all public fines, diſtreſſes, and amerciaments, into the Ex- 
chequer, or where the king thal| appoint, and to make ſuch payments out 
of them as his- majeſty ſhall think proper. 

As his office is judicial, he keeps a court. called the county court, 
which is held by the ſheriff, or his under ſherifls, io hear and determine 
all civil cauſes in the ccunty, under forty ſhillings: this, however, is 19 
court of record; but the court, formerly called the ſheriff*s turn, wis 
one; and the king's leer, through all the county: for in this court in- 
quiry was made into all criminal offences againſt the common law, where 
by the ſtatute law there was no reſtraint, This court, however, has been 
long ſince abolithed, As the keeper of the king's peace, both by com- 
mon law and ſpecial commiſſion, he is the firſt man in the county, and 
ſuperior in rank to any nobleman therein, during his office, He may 
command all the people of his county to attend him, which is called the 
palle comitatu, or power of the county, 

* Sherifts were formerly choſen by the iohabitun's of the ſeveral counties. In ene 
count: es the ſheriſſs were formerly hereditary, and flill continue in the county 0! 


Weſtmoreland. Ihe city of London hath alfo the inheritance of the farievalty © 
dliddieſe: veſted in the.r body by charter. | 
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Under the ſheriff are various officers; as the under-ſheriff, clerke, 
gewards of courts, bailiffs (in London called ſerjeants), conſtables, gaol- 
ers, beadles, &c. : : 

The next officer to the ſheriff, is the pu/fice of prac, ſeveral of whom 
are commiſſioned for each county : and to them is entruſted the power of 
putting great part of the ſtatute law in execution, in relation to the high- 
ways, the poor, vagrants, treaſons, felonies, riots, the preſervation ot 
the game, Kc. &c. and they examine and commit to priſon all who break 
or ditturb the peace, and diſquiet the king's ſubjetts. In order to puniſh 
the offenders, they meet every quarter at the county-town, when a jury 
of twelve men, called the grand inqueſt of the county, is ſummoned to 
appears This jury, upon oath, is to enquire into the caſes of all delin- 
auents, and to prefent them by bill guilty of the indictment, or not 
eviity; the juſtices commit the former to gaol for their trial at the next 
amizes, and the latter are acquitted. This is called the quarter-ſefſhions 
for the county. The juſtice of peace ought to be a perſon of great good 
ſenſe, ſagacity, and imegrity, and to be not without ſome knowledge of 
the law : for as much power is lodged in his hands, and as nothing 1s fo 
intoxicating, without theſe qualifications he will be apt to make mittakes, 
and to ſtep beyond his authority, for which he is indeed liable to be called 
to an account at the court of King's Bench. 

Each county contains two corowers, Who are to enquire, by a jury of 
neighbours, how and by whom any perſon came by a violent death, and 
to enter it on record as a plea of the crown. Another branch of his of- 
fe is ro enquire concerning ſlipwreck, and certify whether wreck or not, 
and who is in poſſeſſion of the goods, In his miniſterial office, he is the 
ſneriff's ſubſtitute. 

The civil government of cities is a kind of ſmall independent policy of 
itfelt ; tor every city hath, by charter from the king, a juriſdiction with- 
i itſelf, to judge in all matters civil and criminal: with this reſtraint 
only, that all civil cauſes may be removed from their courts to the higher 
courts at Weſtminſter; and all offences that are capital, are committed to 
the judge of the aflize. The government of cities differs according to 
their different charters, immunities, and conſtitutions. They are con- 
ututed with a mayor, alderman, and burgeſſes, who, together, make 
the corporation of the city, and hold a court of judicature, where the 
mayor preſides as judge. Some cities are counties, and chuſe their own 
teriffs ; and all of them have a power of making bye-laws for their own 
zovernment, Some have thought the government of cities, by mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council, is an epitome of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, by king, lords, and commons. | 

The government of incorporated boroughs is much after the ſame man- 
ner; in ſome there is a mayor, and in others two bailiffs; all which, dun- 
ing their mavoralty or magiſtracy, are juſtices of the peace within their 
liberties, and conſequently eſquires. 

the cinque-ports are five havens, formerly eſteemed moſt important 
ones, that lie on the eaſt part of England towards France, us Dover, Sand- 
geh, Romney, Haſtings and Hythe, to which Winchelſea and Rye have 
been ſince added with fimilar franchiſes in many reſpects. "Theſe cinque- 


Fus Were endowed with particular privileges by our ancient kings, upon 


condition that they ſhould provide a certain number of ſhips, at their own 

Sarge, to lerre in the wars for forty dav's, as often as they were wanted. 
v7 the better governinent of villages, the lords of the foil, or manor 
(who 
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(who were formerly called barons), have generally a power to hold courts, 
called courts- leet and courts- baron, where their tenants are obliged to at. 
tend and receive juſtice, "The buſineſs of courts-leet is chiefly to pre- 
ſent and puniſh nuitances; and at courts- baron the conveyances and alieny. 
tions of the copyhold tenants are enrolled, and they are admitted to their 
eſtates on a deſcent or purchaſe, 

A conflable is a very ancient and reſpectable officer of the peace, under 
the Englith conſtitution,” hrery hundred has a high-conſtable, and every 
pariſh in that hundred a conſtable ; and they are to atterd the high. 
conſtable upon proper occ.fions. They are aſſiſted by another ancient 
officer, called the iything-man, who formerly ſuperintended the tenth 
part of an hundred, or ten free burghs, as they were called in the time of 
the Saxons, and each tree burgh coufiſting of ten families. The bulineſs 
of conſtable is to krep the peace in all caſes of quarrels and. riots. He 
can impriſon offenders till they are brought betore a juſtice of peace: and 
it is his duty to execute, within his diltrict, every Warrint that is directed 
to him from that magiſtrate, or a bench of juſtices. The neylect of the 
Old Saxon courts, both for the pretervation of the peace, and the mort 
eaſy recovery of {mall debts, has been regretted by many eminent lau. 
yers; and it has of late been found necetlaty to revive ſome of them, 
and to appoint others of a ſimilar nature. 

Beſide theſe, there are courts of conſcience ſettled in many parts of 
England for the reſief of the poor, in the recovery or payment of ie 


debts, not exceeding forty ſlulliugs. 


There neither 1s, vor ever Was, any conſtitution provided with fo many 
fences, as that of England is, for the ſecurity of perional liberty. t very 
man impriſoned has a right to bring a writ betore a judge in Weſtminuct— 
hall, called his Habeas Corpus. Tt that judge, atter conſidering the 
cauſe ef commitment, ſhall find that the offence is bailable, the party 1s 
immediately admitted to bail, till he is condemned or acquiited in « 
FER court ot juttice, 

The rights of individuals are fo attentively conſidered, that the ſub. 
ject may, without the Jealt danger, ſue his tovercign, or thoſe who act in 
his name, and under his authority: he may do this in open court, where 
the king may be caſt, and be obliged tO pay damages to his ſubject. He 
cannot take away che liberty of the leatt individual, unleſs he has, by 
tome illegal act, of which he is accuſed or ſuſpected upon oath, forreited 
his right to liberty ; or except when the Hate is iu danger, and the repꝛe· 
ſentarives of the people think the public ſatety makes it neceflary that he 
ſhould have the power ot contining perſons on ſuch a ſuſpicion of guilt : 
ſach as the caſe of a rebellion within the kingdom, when the legitlatvre 
has thought proper to paſs a temporary ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corp! 
act: but this ſeldom has been done but with great difficulty and Caution, 
and when the national ſatety has abſolutely required it. The king has 8 


right to pardon ; but neither he nor the judges, to whom he delegates bis 


authority, can, condemn a man as a criminal, except he be firit found 
guilty, by twelve men, Who mutt be his pcers or his eq nals. That the 
Judges may not be influenced by the king, or his miniuers, ton 1frep!e- 
ſent tac caſe to the Jury, they have their ſalaries for life, and 1.0! during 
the pleaſure of their ſovereign. Neither Can the king take away, not ot” 
danger the I te ot any ſubject, Without trial, and the Pe r1011s heing ft * 
chargeable with a capital crime, as treaſe n, murder, telony, or ſome other 
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fr the higheſt crime, till ſome proof of his guilt be given upon oath 
hefore 4 magiſtrate; and he has then a right to inſiſt upon his being 
brought, the firſt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be reſtored tO liberty 
on gieing bail for his appearance. : It a man 1s charged with a capital 
offence, be muſt not undergo the 1gnominy of being tried for his hte 
un the evidences of his guilt are laid before the grand jury of the town 
or county in which the fact is alleged to be committed, and not with- 
out twelve of them agreeing to a bill of indiftment againſt him. It the 

to this, he is to ſtand a ſecond trial before twelve other men, whote opt- 
no is definitive. By the 28 Edward III. it is enacted, tha! where either 
pan is an alien born, the jury thall be one halt aliens, and the other 


&pizens it required, for the more impartial trial. A privilege indulged | 


to ſtrangets in no other country in the world, but which is as ancient with 
us as the time of king Ethelred“. In ſome caſes, the man (who is al- 
ways ſuppoſed innocent till there be ſufficient proof of his guilt) is al- 
lowed a copy of his indictment, in order to help him to make his defence. 
He is alſo turniſhed with the pannel, or liſt of the jury, who are his true 
and proper judges, thar he may learn their characters, and diſcover whe- 
ther they want abilities, or whether they are prejudiced againſt him. 
He may in open court peremptorily object to twenty of the number , 
aud to as many more as he can give reaſon tor their not being admitted as 
his judges; till at laſt twelve unexceptionable men, the neighbours of 
the party accuſed, or living near the place where the ſuppoſed fact was 
committed, are approved of, who take the following oath, that they al 
cell and truly try, and true deliverance make, between the Ring and the pri- 
ſmers, «whom they ſhall have in charge, according to the evidence, By chal- 
lenging the jury, the priſoner prevents all poſſibility of bribery, or the in- 
llyence of any ſuperior power: by their living near the place where the fact 
waz committed, they are ſuppoſed to be men who knew the priſoner's courſe 
of life, and the credit of the evidence. Theſe only are the judges from 
«hole ſentence the priſoner is to expect lite or death, and upon their in- 
tegrity and underſtanding the lives of all that are brought in danger ul- 
tunately depend; and trom their judgment there lies no appeal: they 
are therefore to be all of one mind, and after they have fully heard the 
evidence, arc to be confined without meat, drink, or candle, till they are 
vnanimous in àcquitting or condemning the priſoner, Every juryman is 
therefore inveſted with a ſolemn and awtulftruſt: if he without evidence 
tabmits his opinion to that of any of the other jury, or yields in complai— 
lance to the opinion of the judge; if he neglects to examine with the ut- 
moit care ; if he queſtions the veracity of the witneſſes, who may be of 
zu infamous character; or after the moſt impartial hearing, has the leaſt 
conbt upon his mind, and yet joins in condemning the perſon acculcd ;; 
he il wound his own conſcience, and bring upon himſelf the compli- 
cated guilt of perjury and murder. The freedom of Engliſhmen conliſts 
ens being out of the power of the judge on the bench to injure them, 
tor declaring a man innocent whom he withes to bring in guilev. Were not 
this ihe Cale, juties would be vieleis; ſo far from being judges themſelves, 
"ney would only be the tools of another, whole province is not to guide, 
bar to give a ſanction to their determination. Tyranny might triumph 
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over the lives and liberties of the ſubje&, and the judge on the bench be 
the miniſter of the prince's vengeance, | 
Trial by jury is ſo capital a privilege, and ſo great a ſecurity to the 
liberty of the ſubject, it is much to be regretted, that perſons of education 
and property are often too ready to evade ſerving the office. By this means 
juries frequently confiſt of ignorant and illiterate perſons, who neither 
have knowledge enough to underſtand their rights and the privileges of 
Engliſhmen, nor ſpirit enough to maintain them. No man ſhould he 
above ſerving ſo important an office, when regularly called upon: and 
thoſe who, from indolence or pride, decline diſcharging this duty to cheit 
country, ſeem hardly to deſerve that ſecurity and liberty which the in- 
habitants of this country derive from this invaluable inſtitution, Juries 
have, indeed, always been confidered as giving the moſt effectual check 
to tyranny : for in a nation like this, where a king can do nothing againſt 
law, they are a ſecurity that he ſhall never make the laws, by a bad ad. 
miniſtration, the inſtruments of cruelty and oppreſſion. Were it not for 
juries, the advice given by tather Paul, in his maxims of the. republic of 
Venice, might take effect in its fulleſt latitude. ** When the offence is 
committed by a nobleman againſt a ſubject, ſays he, let all ways be 
tried to juſtity him; and if that is not poſſible to be done, let him be 
chaſtiſed with greater noiſe than damage. If it be a ſubject that has at. 
fronted a nobleman, let him be puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, that 
the ſubjects may not get too great a cuſtom of laying their hands on the 
patrician order,” In ſhort, was it not for juries, a corrupt nobleman 
might, whenever he pleaſed, act the tyrant, while the judge would hare 
that power which is now denied to our kings. But by our happy 
conſtitution, which breathes nothing but liberty and equity, all ima. 
ginary indulgence is allowed to the meaneſt, as well as the greater, 
When a priſoner is brought to take his trial, he 1s freed from all bonds; 
and though the judges are ſuppoſed to be counſel for the priſoner, yet, 
as he may be incipable of vindicating his own cauſe, other counſel ar: 
allowed him; he may try the validity and legality of the :ncictment, 
and may ſet it aſide it it be contrary to law. Nothing is wanting to clear 
up the cauſe of innocence, and to prevent the ſufferer trom finking under 
the power_of corrupt judges,” and the oppreſſion of the great. The 
1acks and tortures that are cruelly made uſe of in other parts of Europe, 
to make a man accuſe himſelt, are here unknown, and none pu: 
niſhed without conviction, but he who refuſes to plead in his own de. 
tence. h : 
As the trial of malefactors in England is very different from that 0! 
other nations, the following account thereof may be uleful to toreignets 
and others, who have not ſeen thoſe proceedings. ; 
The court being met, and the priſoner called to the bar, the cler 
commands him to hold up his hand, then charges him with the crime 0 
which he is accuſed, and aſks him whether he is gie or not guilty: I 
the priſoner anſwers gilt, his trial is at an end; but if he aniwers 
g#ui/ty, the court proceeds on the trial, even though he may betore have 
confefled the fact; for the law of England takes no notice oi ſuch cob, 
feſſion; and unleſs the witneſſes, who are upon oath, prove hin guilty ol 
the crime. the jury muſt acquit him; for they are directed 19 brig K 
their verdict according to the evidence given in court. It the prizonet 
Io, 1 11 Poe iliether he is 2 0 
:ctuſes to plcad, that is, if he will not fav in court whether be 15 34 3 
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wot eth, he might till lately by the law of England, be preſſed to death, 
with a load of iron upon his breaſt. 


When the witneſſes have given in their evidence, and the priſoner has, 


4 by himfelf or his counſel, erols- examined them, the judge recites to the 
$ jury the ſubſtance of the evidence given againſt rhe priſoner, and bids 
: them diſcharve their conſcience ; when, if the matter be very clear, they 
pt commonly give their verdict without going out of- the court; and the 
be foreman, for himſelf and the reſt, declares the priſoner gilty or vt guilty, 
nd as it may happen to be. But it any doubt arifes among the jury, and 
eir the matter requires debate, they all withdraw into a room with a copy 
n. of the indictment, where they are locked up till they are unanimoufl 
ies agreed on the verdict; and if any one of the jury ſhould die during this 
ech their confinement, the priſoner will be acquitted. | 

ink When the jury have agreed on the verdict, they 1aform the court 
ad- thereof by an offer who waits without, and the priſoner is again ſer to 
for the bar to hear his verdict, "This is unalterable, except in ſome doubtful 
e of caſes, when the verdict is brought in /peczal, and is therefore to be deter- 
Wo mined by the twelve judges of England. 

s be f the priſoner be found guilty, he is then aſked what reaſon he can 
1 be vive why ſentence of death ſhould not be paſſed upon him? There is 
$ at- 


now properly no benefit of clergy—it is changed to tranſportation, or 
that burning in the hand, Upon a capital conviction the ſentence of death, 
1 the ater a ſummary account of the trial, is pronounced on the prifoner, in 
eman theſe words: The lau is, That thou ſhalt return to the place from æubence 
| have thau cameſt, and from thence be carried to the place of execution, «where thou 


Vappy halt be hanged by the neck till thy body be dead, and the Lord have mercy 
ima. on thy ſoul ; whereupon the ſheriff is charged with the execution. 
eatelt, All the priſoners found zo? guilty by the jury, are immediately acquitted 
onds; and diſcharged, and in ſome caſes obtain a copy of their indictment from 
, vet, the court to proceed at law againſt their proſecutors, 
ſe] ate Or eUNISHMENTS.] Though the laws of England are eſteemed more 
-tment, merciful, with reſpect to offenders, than thoſe which at preſent ſubſiſt in 
0 cleat any other part of the known world; yet the puniſhment of ſuch who at 
g under their trial refuſe to plead guilty or not guilty, was formerly here very 
The cruel, In this caſe the priſoner was laid upon his bick upon the 
2 . bare floor, naked, and his arms and legs being ſtretehed out with cords, 
Joe pa- 


and a conſiderable weight of iron laid upon his breaſt, he was allowed 
only three morſels of barley bread the firſt day, the next day he was al- 
lowed nothing but three draughts of foul water that (hall be neareſt to the 
priſon door; and in this ſituation, this was to be alternately his daily diet 
ull he expired, This puniſhment, however, there was ſeldom occaſion 
to inflict, and the cruel proceſs is now aboliſhed ; for by a late act of par- 


on de- 


that 0! 
breighe⸗s 


he a lament the priſoner's refuſal to plead is to be conlidered as a convicion, 
erime f and he is to ſuffer the ſame punichment as if he. had been tried, and 
11. sound guilty, And formerly, in cafe of high treaſon, though the eri— 
alwers #0 minal ſtood mu 


ö te, judgment was given againſt him, as it he had been 
convicted, and his eſtate was confiſcated. 

The law of England includes ali capital crimes under g treaſon, 
ch Treaſon, and felony. The firit conſiſts in plotting, contpiriug, of 
nung up in arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterleiting the coin, 
= —_ E pe by being drawa on a ledge to the place Of txecu-— 
. 1 cs ter being hanged upon a gallows tor ſome minutes, the 
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and the entrails burnt : the head is then cut off, and the body quartered 
after which the head is uſvally fixed on ſome conſpicuous place. A! ti, 
criminal's lands and goods are forfeited, his wife loſes her dowry, and hi; 
children both their eſtates and nobility. 

But though coining of money is adjudged high treaſon, the criminal i; 
only drawn upon a ſledge to the place of execution, and there hinged, 

Though the ſentence paſſed upon a'l traitors is the ſame, yet with re. 
ſpect to perſonas of quality, the puniſhment is generally altered to be. 
placing his head upon a block, it is ſtruck off with an axe“. 

The puniſhment for mi'prition of high treaſon, that is, for neglefny 
or concealing it, is impriſonment for lite, the forteiture of all the g. 
fender's goods, and the profits ariſing from his lands. 

Petty treaſon is when a child kills his tather, a wite her huſband, / 
clergyman his biſhop, or a ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs. This crime! 
puniſhed by the offender*s being drawn on a ledge to the place of execy- 
tion, and there hanged upon a gallows till dead. Women guil:; both «; 
this crime and of high treaſon, are ſentenced to be burnt alive; but in. 
ſtead of ſuffering the full rigour of the law, they are ſtrangled at the 
ſtake before the fire takes hold of them. 

Felony includes murders, robberies, forging notes, bonds, deeds, &c, 
Theſe are all puniſhed by hanging, only + murderers are to be execute 
ſoon atter ſentence is paſſed, and then delivered to the ſurgeons in ode 
to be publicly diſſected. Perſons guilty of robbery, when there act: 
ſome alleviating circumſtances, uſed ſometimes o be tranſported for ; 
term of vears to his majeſty's plantations ; but fince the American wir, 
they are now generally condemned to hard labour in works of public u. 
liey, upon the river, &c, for a certain number of years, and lately fur; 
have been ſent to Africa and Nova Scotia, 

Other crimes puniſhed by the laws are, 

Manſlaughter, which is the unlawtul killing of a perſon without pre- 
meditated malice, but with a preſent intent to kill; as when two who tor- 
merly meant no harm to each other, quarrel, and the one kills the other, 
in this cale, the criminal is allowed the benelit of his clergy for the 40 
time, and only burnt in the hand, | 

Chance-medly, is the accidental killing of a man without an ert 
intent, for which the offender is allo to be burnt in the hand, unlets the 
offender was doing an unlawful act; which laſt circumſtance makes the 
puniſhment death, | = 

Shopliftiag and receiving goods knowing them to be ſtolen, are puriliec 
with hard labour for a number of years, or burning in the hand. 

Perjurv, or keeping diforderly houſes, are puniſhed with the puilory 
and impriſonment. : 

Petty-larceny, or ſmall theft, under the value of twelve pence, 15 pv 
nillied by whipping. 

Libelling, uſing falſe weights and meaſures, and foreſtalling the mat. 
Ket, are commonly puniſhed with ſanding on the pillory. 

Re 
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* This is not to be confidered as a different puniſhment, but as a remiſſion 01.48 

the parts of the {entence mentioned before, excepting the article of beheading: 6 

+ By a late act, murderers are to be exgcuted within twenty-four hours aſter ſerten's 

is pronounced; but as Sunday is not reckoned a day, they are generally tried 6s 

Saturday, fo that they obtain a reſpite till Monday. Fur 
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For ftriking, ſo as to draw blood, in the king's court, the criminal is 

aniſhed with loling his rizht hand, 

For ſiriking, in Weſtminſter-hall, while the courts of juſtice are fit- 
ting, the puniſhment is impriſonment tor life, and forfeiture- of all the 
offenders eſtate. 

Drunkards, vagahonds, and looſe, idle, diſorderly perſons, are puniſhed 
by being ſet in the ſtocks, or by paying a fine, 

Or HUSBAND AND WIFE.] "The firſt private relation of perſons is 
that of marriage, which includes the reciprocal rights and duties of huf- 
band and wife ; or, as moſt of our elder law books call them, baron and 
feme, The holineſs of the matrimonial ttate is left entirely to the eccle- 


ſtaſtical law ; the punithment, therefore, or annulling, of inceſtuous, or 


other un eriptura! marrliges, is the province of ſpiritual courts, 

There are two kinds of divorce, the one total, the other partial. The 
total divorce mult be for ſame of the canonical cauſes of impediment, and 
thoſe exiſting bef.-re the marriage: as conſanguinity, affinity, or corpo- 
real im bes iliiy. The iſſue of fuch marriage, as it is thus entirely dif- 
ſolved, are baſtards, 

The other kind of divorce is when the marriage is juſt and lawful, and 
therefore the law is tender of diſſolving it; but, tor ſome fipervenicnt 
caut-, it becomes improper, or impoſlible, for the parties to live together; 
as in the caſe of intolerable ill temper, or adultery, in either of the par- 
ties. In this caſe the law allows alimony to the wife (except when for 
adultery, the parliament grants a total divorce, as has happened fre- 
quently of late years), which is that allowance which is made to a 
woman, tor her ſupport, out of the huſbane's eſtate; being ſettled at the 
diſcretion of the eceleſiaſtical judge, on the conſideration of all the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, and the rank und quality of the parties. 

In the civil law, the huſband and the wife are conſidered as two diſtinct 
perſons ; and may hare ſeparate eſtates, contracts, debts, and injuries; | 
and therefore, in our ecclichaitical courts, a woman may ſue, and be ſued, 
without her huſband. 

But though our law in general confiders man and wife as one perſon, 
vet there are ſome inſtances in which ſhe is ſeparately conſidered, as infe— 
rior to him, and acting by his compulſion. And therefore all deeds ex- 
ecuted, and aëts done, by her, during her coverture, are void except it 
be a fine, or the like matter of record, in which cafe ſhe muſt be ſolely 
and ſecretly examined, to learn if her. act be voluntary, She cannot by 
will deviſe land to her huſband, vnleſs under ſpecial circumitances ; for 
at the time of making it, ſhe is ſuppoſed to be under his coercion. And 
in ſome felonics, and other inferior ciimes committed by her, through 

conſtraint of her huſband, the law excuſes her, but this extends not to 
trenlon or murder. | 7 

The huſband alſo (by the old, and likwiſe by the civil law) might 
five his wife moderate correction. For, as he is to anſwer for her miſ- 
behaviour: the law thought it reaſon.ble to entruſt him with this power 
of refraining her, by Jdomettic chat; lement, in the fame moderation that 
Man is allow ed 10 Correct his ſervants or children : tor whom the matter 
or parent is alto liable in ſome cates to anſwer. But in the politer reign 
of Charles II. this power of correction began to be doubted; and a wite 
my now have ſecurity of the peace againit her huſband ; or, in return, 
u huſband againſt his wife: vet the lower rank of people, who were al- 
Vayz 1ong of the old common law, ſtill claim and exgrt their ancient 
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privilege; and the courts of law will ſtill permit a huſband to reſtraig: 
wife ot her liberty, in caſe of any groſs miſbehaviour. 

Theſe are the chief legal effects of marriage during the coverture ; up- 
on which we may obſerve, that even the diſabilities, which the wite lie, 
under, are tor the moſt part intended for her protection and benefit, $, 
great a favourite is the female ſex with the laws of England. 

REvENnUuEs OF THE 3 The king's ecclehaitical revenues con. 

TISH GOVERNMENT. fiſt in, 1. The cuſtody of the tempo. 
lities ot vacant biſhopricks ; from which he receives little or no advantage. 
2. Corodies and pentions, formerly ariſing from allowances ot meat, drink, 
and clothing due to the king from an abbey or monaſtery, and which he 
generally beftowed upon favourite ſervants ; and his ſending one of hi, 
chaplains to be maintained by the bithop, or to have a penhon beſtowed 
upon him till the biſhop promoted him to a benefice. "Theſe corodies gte 
due of common right, but now, I believe, diſuſed. 3. Extra-parochiil 
\ tithes. 4. The firit fruits and tenths of benefices. At preſent, ſuch hi 
been the bounty of the crown to the church, that thoſe tour branches 3. 
ford j1itie or no revenue. | 

The king's ordinary temporal revenue conſiſts in, 1. The demeſne land; 
of the crown, which at preten! are contracted within a narrow compak, 
2. Ihe hereditary exciſe; being part of the conſideration for the pur: 
chaſe of Eis trodal profits, and the prerogatives of purveyance and prt- 
emption. 3. An aunual ſum iffuing from the duty on wine licences ; bes 
ing the reſidue of the lame conkideratin. 4. His foreſts. 5. His counts 
of juſtice, &c. Y 

The extraordinary grants are uſually called by the ſynonymous names 
of aids, ſubſidies, and ſupplies; and are granted, as has been before 
hinted, by the commons of Great Britain, in parliament aſſembled: who, 
when they have voted a ſupply to his majeſty, and ſettled the %% df 
that ſupply, uſually reſolve themſelves into what is called a committee 9 
ways and means, to conſider of the ways and means of railing the ſupply 
ſo voted. And in this committee, every member (though it is looked up 
on as the peculiar province of the chancellor of the exchequer) way pf 
poſe ſuch ſcheme ot taxation as he thinks will be leaſt detrimental to th; 
public. The reſolutions of this committee (« hen approved by a void of 
the houſe) are in general eſteemed to be (as it were) tinal and concluſiie, 
For, though the ſupply cannot be actually raiſed upon the ſubject till, 
rected by an act of the whole parliament, yet no monied man will fcrupt: 
to advance to the government any quantity of 1cady cath, it the propoſe! 
terms be advantageous, on the credit of the bare vote of the boule 0! 
commons, though no law be vet patled to eſtabliſh it, 

he annual taxes are, 1. The land tax, or the ancient ſubfidly raed uf: 
on a new afleſſment. 2. The malt-tax, being an annual excite on Mah 
mum, cyder, and perry. 

The perpetual taxes are, . The cuſtoins, or tonnage and pOURdage ct 
all merchandiſe exported or imported, 2. The exciſe duty, or intaud h. 
poſition, on a great variety of commodities. 3. "The ſalt duty. 4. 1 
poit-othce®, or duty for the. Carriage ot letters. 8. The ſtamp-duty 0 
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* From the year 1644 to 1744, the annual amount of this rewenme gradual? 7 
ercaſcd from 5 col. to 198,22 01. but it ſhould be obſer ped, thai the grots auen 
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paper, parchment, &c. 6. The duty on houſes and windows. 7. The 
duty on licences tor hackney coaches and chairs. 8. The duty on offices 


and penſions, with a variety of new taxes in the ſeſſions of 1784. 


The clear neat produce of theſe ſeveral branches of the revenue, old and 
new taxes, after all charges of collecting and management paid, is eſti- 
mated to amount annually to about eleven millions ſterling ; with two mil- 
lions and a quarter raiſed at an average, by the land and malt-tax. How 
theſe immenſe ſums are appropriated, is next to be conſidered. And this 
is, firſt and principally, to the payment of the iutereſt of the national 
debt. 

In order to take a clear and comprehenſive view of the nature of this 
XATIONAL DEBT, it muſt be firſt premiſed, that atter the Revolution, 
when our new connections with Europe introduced a new ſyſtem of fo- 
reign politics, the expences of the nation, not only in fetthng the new 
eſtabliſhment, . but in maintaining long wars, as principals, on the conti- 
nent, for the ſecurity of the Dutch barrier, reducing the French mo- 
narchy, ſertling the Spaniſh ſueceſſion, ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria, 
maintaining the liberties of the Germanic body, and other purpoles, in- 
creaſed to an unuſual degree: inſomuch that it was not thought adviſcable 
to raiſe all the expences of any one year by taxes to be levied within that 
rear, leſt the unaccuſtomed weight of them ſhould create murmurs among 
the people. It was therefore the bad policy of the times, to anticipate 
the revenues of their polierity, by borrowing immenſe ſums tor the current 
ſervice of the ſtate, and to lay no more taxes upon the ſubject than would 
ſafice to pay the annual intereſt of the ſums ſo borrowed : by this means 
converting the principal debt into a new ſpecies of property, transterrable 
from one man to another, at any time and in any quantity. A ſyſtem 
which ſeems to have had its original in the ſtate of Florence, A. D. 1344: 
which gorerument then owed about 60,0021. ſterling: and being unable to 
pay it, tormed the principal into an aggregate ſum, called metaphorically, 
4 mount or bank; the ſhares whereot were transterrable like our ſtocks. 
This laid the foundation of what is called the NATIONAL DEBT: for a 
fey long annuities created in the reign of Charles II, will hardly deſerve 
that name, And the example then ſet, has been ſo cloſely followed during 
the long wars in the reign of queen Anne, and ſince, that the capital of 
the funded debt, at midſummer 1775 was 129,802,0181. and the annual 
charge of it amounted to 4,219,254l- 7s. The ruinous American war 
commeneing at this time, and the execrable poltcy continuing of alienat- 
ing the ſinking fund, with the extravagancies' in every department of go- 
ernment, and the manner of borrowing the money tor ſupplies, have 
conſiderably increaſed it“. 


both inland and forcign offices was that year 235,492l. In 1764, the groſs amount of 
the revenucs of the Poſt-office for that year was 432,048}. which by the act paſſed 
in the loſſious vf 1784, increaſing the duty according to the diſtance, and abridging 
the franking, muit be conſiderably augmented. | 

lu the courſe of the late war from 17976 to 1782, 46,550,000. was added to the 
3 ber cents. and 29,750,000l. to the 4 per cents. making together a capital af 
13:422,000l. for which the money advanced was only 48 millions.“ 
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The following was the ſtate of the national debt in the year 1783, ex. 


tracted from the eleventh report of the commiſſioners of the public a 
counts ; 


{fo 3. d. 
211,365,254 15 4; Funded debt f: „ 
Intereſt thereon - 7,951,390 1 0 
18,356,541 11 42 Untunded 1it of October. 1783: 
fifteen millions of this bears 
intereſt now. 
: | Intereſt thereon - - 612,742 © 0 
239,219,706 _ 95 
Charges at.the Bank for manag- 
ing the bufineſs . - - 334,791 13 1 
Fees at the audttor's office of im- | 
preſt 3 - - 19,874 28 
Some other tecs of oice - - 606 12 4 


8,7 S 435 54 2 { 
Since this report the funded debt hath increaſed to 232,2%0,349 0 o 0 
The unfunded debt, meaning all expences, deficiencies, 
arrears, and out landing debts, tor paying the prin- 
cipal or intereſt of which no provilion was made by 
© parliament, may be moderarely reckoned - - 38, co, to © 0 
The amount of exChequer bills - - - 9,418,864 © 0 


279,698,913 0 0 


Thus the whole annual charge brought upon the na- 
tion by its dehts funded and uatunded, appear to 


be about - - - - 9, o, c O o 
Peace eſtabliſhnment reckoned at N annual 

Expence for eleven years preceding the War 3,9 50, ooo o 0 
Income of the civil liſt - - - - __ $g00,9c0 0 0 
Whole expenditure a - - * 14435 IO 0.0 


— — — — 


The fupplies demanded for the year 1784 amounted to 14, 181, 4cl. 
but an eminent political writer, lord Stair, teckons the future annual 
peace expenuiture at fixteen millions and a halt, including hilt a milhon 
tor a ſurplus to anfwer emergencies. Another reſpectable writer op the 
ſubject elitwares it at 13,01 5,61 gl. including 954,000). per aus: tor the 
intereſt and charge of what 1emained ot the ubfünded debt after the lalt lon, 
and he eftimuares the peace revenue at near fixteen millions. Time will ntold 
the futur. progrefs of our national debt, and the calamities towards which 
it is carrsing us, if the moſt etlectual meaſures ate not adopted and 2ca— 
loufly p. urſued for u thorough returmation, i 

I: is indiſputably certain, that the preſent magnitude of our n. tional 
ine umbranges very far exceeds all calculations of commercial benefit, and 
138 productive of the greuteſt inconveniences. For, frit, the enormous 
taxes that are red upon the neceſſaries of life, for the payment of the 

nteteſt or this debt, are a hurt both to trade and manulactures ; by I il 
10% the price as well of the artificer's ſubſiſtence, as of the 1aw ma rial ; 
and ct courſe, in a much greater proportion, the price of the commodity 
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draw out of the kingdom annually a conſiderable quantity of ſpecie for the 
intereſt ; or elle it is made an argument to grant them unreaſonable privi- 
leger, 10 order to Induce them to refice here. Thirdly, it the whole be 
owiny to ſobjects only, it is then charging the active and induitrious ſub- 
ject, who pays his ſhare of the tze, to maintain the indolent and idle 
creditor who receives they. Laſt'v, and principally, it weakens the in- 
ternal ſtrength of a fate, by anticipating thoſe reſources u hich ſhould be 
reſerved to defend it in cafe of ne flity, The intereſt we now pay fur 
our debts would be nearly ſufficient ro maintain any war, that any national 
motives could require, And 1f our anceſtors in king William's time had 
annually paid, ſo long as their exigences laſted even a le's ſum than we now 
annually raiſe upon their account, they would, in time of war, have borne 
no greater burdens than they hare bequeathed to, and ſettled upon their poſe 
teriiy in the time of peace, and m ght have been efed the inſtant the exi- 
'1*NCC was over. | 

The produce of the ſeveral taxes before mentioned were originally ſe— 
parate and diſtinet funds; being ſecurities tor the ſums advanced on each 
icveral tax, and for them only. But at laſt it became neceſſary, in order 
to avoid confufion, as they muluaplied yearly, to reduce the number of 
theſe ſeparare funds, by uniting are! blending them together : ſuperaddiog 
the faith of parhament for the general ſecurity of the whole. So that 
there are now only three capital funds of anv account : the aggr:gate fund, 
the whole produce of which hath been for ſome years about 2, 0co, oool. 
fer annum; the general fun, io called from ſuch union and addon, 
which tor ſome years have amounted to rather more than a million fer an- 
wm; and the Sourh Sea fund, being the produce of the taxes appropriated 
to pay the intereſt of ſuch part of the national debt as was advanced by 
that company and its annuitants, the produce of which lately hath been 
about halt a million per azarm. Whereby the ſeparate funds, which were 
thus united, are become mutual ſecurines for each other; and the whole 
produce of them, thus aggregated, liable to pay ſuch intereſt or annuities 
as were formerly charged upon each diſtinét tund ; the faith of the legiſla- 
ture being moreoxer engaged to ſupply any calual deficiencies. 

The cuſtoms, exciles, and other taxes, Which are ro ſupport theſe funds, 
depending on contingencies, upon exports, imports, and conſumptions, 
muſt necefſarily be of a very uncertam amount: but they have always 
been conſiderably more than ſufficient to anſwer the charge upon them. 
The ſurplufſes therefore of the three great national funds, the aggregate, 
ceneral, and South Sea funds, over and above the intereſt and aunuities 
charged upon them, are directed by ſtatute 3 Geo. I. c. 7. to be carried to- 
gether, and eto attend the diſpoſition of parhament ; and are uſually de— 
no ninated the fukirg fund, becauſe originally deſtined to be held ſacred 
and to be applied 11violably to the redemption of the national debt. To 
this have been fince added many other entire duties, granted in ſublequent 
years: and the annual intereft of the fums borrowed on their retpective 
credits, is charged on, and payable but ot the produce of the finking 
fund. However, the neat furpluſſes and ſavings, after all deductions 
paid, amount annually to a very conſiderable ſum. For, as the intereſt 
on the national debt has been at ſeveral times reduced (by the conſent of 
the proprietors, who had. their option either to lower their iptereſt, or be 
paid their principal), the favings from the apprepriated revenfies muit 
needs be extremely large. This finking fund is the laſt reſort of the na- 
dan; its only domeitic reſource, on which mutt chiefly depend all the 
hopes we Can entertain of ever diſcharging or moderating our incun- 
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brances. And therefore the prudent application of the large ſums, now 
4riling trom this fund, is a point of the utmoſt importance, and well wor- 
thy the ſerious attention ot parliament. 

Between the years 1727 and 1732, ſeveral encroachments were made 
upon the linking fund; and in the year 1733, half a million was taken 
from it by Sir Robert Walpole, under pretence of eaſing the landed in- 
tereſt. The practice of alienating the ſinking fund being thus begun 
hath continued of courſe; aud in 1736, it was anticipated and mortgaged. 
and every ſubſequent adminiſtration hath broken in upon it, thus denden 
ing the excellent expedient tor ſaving the kingdom, into a ſupply for cx. 
travagance and a ſupport of corruption and deſpotiſm. | 

In tome years, the linking fund hath produced from two to three millions 
per auuum, and it only 1,212,000]. of it had been inviolably applied to 
the redemption of the public debts from the year 1733, inſfead of only 
eight millions and a halt paid off by it, as is the cafe at preſent, one 
hundred and fixty millions would have been paid, and the nation have 
been extricated and ſaved. Difterent ſchemes have been formed for pay. 
ang the public debts, but no method can be fo expeditious and effectual 28 
an unalienable fiubing fund, as this money is improved at compound inter, 
and therefore in the molt perfect manner, but money procured by a joan 
bears only {imple intereſt. “ A nation therefore whenever it applics the 
income of ſuch a tund to current expences rather than the redemption ot 
its debts, chooſes to loſe the benefit of compound intereſt in order to avoid 
paying hmple intereſt, and the loſs in this cuſe is equal to the dittcrence 
between the increaſe of money at compound and ümple iutereſt *.“ 

Before any part of the aggregate fund (the ſurplufies whereof are one 
of the chief ingredients that torn the linking fund) can be applied to di- 
minith the principle of the public debt, it ſtands mortgaged by parliament 
to ruiſe an annual ſum tor the maintenance of the king's houſhold and the 
civil liſt. For this purpoſe, in the late reigns, the produce of certain 
branches of the exciſe and cuitoms, the poſt-office, the duty on wine— 
licences, the revenues of the remaining crown lands, the profit ariling 


— 


* Dr. Price's calculation plaiuly ſhews what this difference is: © One penny put 
ut at our Saviour's birth to 5 per cent. compound intereſt, would in the year 17%, 
— increaſed to a greater ſum than would be coutained in 200,000,000 of carths all 
folid gold; but if put out at imple mterelt, it at the ſame time would have amountet 
to no more than ſeven ſhillings and fix pence. All governments that alicuatc funds de- 
itined for reimburfemceuts, chovuſe to improve money in the /aft rather than the ffs ot 
thele ways.” ble adds, © A million borrowed annually. tor twenty years, will pay of, 
in this time, 55 millions 3 per c:ut. ſtock, if diſcharged at 6ol. in money for evc'y 
1001, ſtock; aud in 40 years more, without any farther aid from loans, 333 mi- 
lions (that is, 388 millions in all) would bepaid off. 

© The addition of ninetecn years to this period would pay off 1000 millions. 

4A ſurplus of half a million per anuum, made up to a million by borrowing ha 
a million every year fur tweuty years, would diſcharge the ſame ſums in the fans 
periods. 

In ſhort ; ſo neceſſary is it at preſent to expedite, by every poſſible means, the fe. 
demptiou of our debts, that, let the ſurplus which can be obtained for a link g furd 
be what it will, an addition tv it, by annual loans, will be proper, in order to give 7” 
greater efficieucy and a better chance for ſaving the kingdom.——The increale 0! 
taxcs which fuch a meaſure muſt occaſion, would be fo incouſiderable and fo gradua, 
as to be ſcarcely perceptible ; and, at the fame time, it would maniteſt ſuch a deter- 
mined retolution in our rulere te reduce our debts, as might have the happieſt iuflu- 
cuce on public credit. 
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from courts of juſtice (which articÞs include all the hereditary revenue 
of the crown), and alſo a clear annuity of 120, oool. in money, were ſet- 
tled on the king for lite, for the ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold, and the 
honour and dignity of the crown. And, as the amount of theſe ſeveral 
branches were uncertain, (though in the laſt reign they were computed to 
have ſomerimes raiſed almoſt a million), if they did not rife annually to 
%00,cocl. the parliament engaged to make up the defictency. But his 
preſent majeſty having, ſoon atter his acceſhon. ſpontaneouſly ſignified his 
conſent, that his own hereditary revenues might be ſo diſpoſed of, as might 
beſt conduce to the utility and ſatisfaction ot the public ; and having ac- 
cepted the limited ſum of 800,0col. per annum, for the ſupport of his 
civil litt (and that alſo charged with three life annuities, to the princeſs 
of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and princeſs Amelia, to the amount 
of 7570001.), the ſaid hereditary, and other revenues, are now carried in- 
to, and made, part of the aggregate tund ; and the aggregate tund 1s 
charged with the payment of the whole annuity to the crown, beſides an- 
nual payments to the dukes of Glouceſller and Cumberland and the re- 
preſentatives of Arthur Onſlow, eq. and the ear! of Chatham. Here- 
hy the revenues themſelves, being put under the ſame care and manage- 
ment as the other branches of the public patrimony, will produce more, 
and be better collected, than heretotore, The civil litt, thus liquidated, 
together with the millions intereſt ot the national debt, and the ſums pro- 
duced from the linking fund, beſide the uncertain ſums, ariling from the 
:znnual taxes on land and malt, and others lately impoſed, make the clear 
produce of the taxes, exclutive of the charge of collecting, which are 
raited yearly on the people of this country, amount to upward of fourteen 
million ferling. The amount of the capitals of the reſpective public 
funds, may be ſcen in the oppoſite page. 

Ihe expences detrayed by the civil liſt, are thoſe that in any ſhape 
relate to civil government; as the expences of the houſhold, all ſalaries 
19 ojhcers of itare, to the judges, and every one ot the king's ſervants ; 
the appointments to foreign ambaſſadors, the maintenance of the queen 
and royal family, the king's privare expences, or privy purſe, and other 
very numerous outgoings ; as ſeeret ſervice- money, penhons, and other 

Theſe ſometimes have ſo tar exceeded the revenues appointed 
jor that purpoſe, that application has been made to parliament, todiſcharge 
the debts contracted on the civil liſt ; as particulaly in 1724, when one 
million was granted for that purpote by the ſtatute 11 Geo. I. c. 17. 
Large ſums hare alſo been repeatedly granted for the payment of the. 
2104's debts in the preſent reign; and the conſiderable augmentation of 
co ogol. bas likewiſe been made to his annual income. When the bill 
for tuppreſiing certain offices, as the board of trade, &. waz debated, by 
Which favings were to be made to the amount of 52,3081. per annum, it 
appeared that the arrears then due on the civil lift at that time, Tune 1782, 
amounted to 9348771. 18s. 4d. notwithitanding ſo liberal an allowance had 
"een recently made, and the king's debts had been repeated liquidated 
parliamentary grants; and for the payment of this other debt, provi- 
Lon was made by the bill. | | 

The il lift is indeed properly the whole of the king's revenue in bis 
ou diſtiuct capacity; the reſt being rather the revenue of the public, or 
is creditors, though collected and diſtributed again in the name, ud by 
e ohecrs of the crown z it is now ſtanding in the ſame place as the here- 
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tar y income did formerly; and as that has gradually diminiſted, ths 
parliamentary appointments have increaſed. ; 

Military AND MARINE STRENGTH { The N gury fate includes 

or (3a t AT BRITA. the whole of the feldiery; of 
ach pertons as ure peculiarly appointed among the reſt of the people, for 
the ſategunrd ans detence of the re Im. 

In a land of liberty it is extremely dangerous to make a diſtin& order nf 
the proteſſion of arms. In ſuch, no man ſhould rake up arms, but with a 
view to defend his country and its laus: he puts nut off the citizen when 
he enters the camp; but it is becaule he is a citizen and would with t 
continue ſo, that he makes himſelt tor a while a ſoldier. The laws and 
conſtitution ot theſe kingdoms know no ſuch it\te as that of a p- rpetual 
fianding ſoldier, bred up to no other profeſſion thin thet of war ; and ir 
was not till the reign of Henry VII. that the kings of Envland had ſo 
much as a guard about their perſons. 

It feems univerfally agreed by all hiſtorians, that king Alfred firſt c 
tied a national milina in this kingdom, and by his prudent Giſcipline made 
all the ſubjects of his dom:inions ſoldiers. 

In the mean time we are not to imagine that the kingdom was left whol- 
ty without defence, in cate of domeitic inſurrections, or the proſpect of 
toreign invalions. Beſides thoſe, who, by their military renures, were 
bound to pertorm torty days fr rvice in the field, the ſtatute of Winchett; 
obhged every man, accordins ty his eſtare and degree, to provide a deter- 
minate quantity of ſuch arms as were then in ule, in order to keep the 
peace; and conſtables were appointed in all hundreds, to ſce that ſuch 
arms were provided, Theſe weapons were changed by the ftatute 4 und 
5 Ph. and Mc. 2. into others of more modern fervice : but b.th thi; 
and the former proviſions were repealed 3n the reign of James 1. While 
theſe continued in force, it was utual from time to time, for our tines 
to iſſue commiſſions of array, and ſend into every county officers in whom 
they could confide, to muſter and array (or ſet in military order) the in— 
habitants of every diſtrict; and the form of the commiſſion of array was 
fettled in parhament in the 5 Henry IV. But at the fame time it was pre— 
vided, that no man ſhould be compelled to go our of the kingdom wt any 
rate; nor out of his ſhire, but in caſes of urgent 'necefity ; nor ſt call 
provide ſoldiers unleſs by conſent of puiliament. About the reig! of king 
Henry VIII. lord-heutenants began to be introduced, as itanding repie— 
ſentatives of the crown, to keep the countics in military order; for we find 
them mentioned as known oftcers in the ſtatute 4 and 5 Ph. and M. c. 3. 


though they had not been then long in ute; for Camden tpeaks of them 


zn the time of queen Eliz beth as extraordinary magiiirate, conftitutce 
enly in times of difficulty aid danger. | 

Soon after the rettoration of king Charles II. when the miitary tenwes 
were aboliſhed, it was thought proper to aſcertain the Powe! of he nh, 
10 recognile the ſole right Of the Crown do Zoten NG commal d them, 
and 10 put the whole into + mere revular method of mäilltary {uborcination: 
and the order in which tle meltis now Rands by law, is piincipatly but 
upon the ftirures which were then enacted, It is true, the two lull of 
them arc apparcntly re pr air d ; but MUNY ot their proviſions are [E-t ari 
ed, with the .ddition of tene new a regulations, by the preſent mailing 
laws; the general ſchene ot which, is to dicipline @ certain number of 
the inhabitants of © vc PV Gast, chteiten by lot toy three Veu's, and offcer- 
ed by the lod licutchent, the deputy lieutenants, and other princiſ al 
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adbolders, under a commithon from the crown. They are not compel- 
juble to march out of their counties, unleſs in cale of invaſion, or actual 
rebellion, nor in any en ſe to be 5 n out of che kingdom. They are to be 
exerciſe d it ſtated times, ard their difcipline in general is liberal and cafy 3 
but, when drawn out into actual (er, ice, they arc ſubject to the FRONTS of 
martial law, as neccfiary to keep them in order. J his is the conſtitution- 
al ſecurity d hich our laws have provided for the public peace, and for pro- 
tecting the realm ainſt foreign or domeſtie violence, and which the ſta— 
tutes declare, is eflevtially neceſſary to the ſaſety and proſperity of the king- 
dom; the militia, however, are not called forth and embodied but by an act 
of the levillature, and at preſent are laid aſide. 

But us the fallion of ke: ping ſtanding armies has univerſally prevailed 
over all CUrope ot l. te Yours (thuugh loince of its potentates, be ing unable 
thomielves to mwntain them, ate obliged to have tecourſe to richer powers, 
and receive ſubſidiary penſions for that purpoſe), it has alio tor many 
veurs p it been annually judged peceilary by our legiflature, tor the tatety 
of the kingdom, the defence of the poſſeſſions of the crown of Great“ 
Britain, and the preſervation of the balance of power in Europe, to main— 
tain, even in time of peace, a ſtanding budy of troops, under the com- 
mand of the crown ; who are, however, ip/o fatto, diſbanded at the expi- 


ration of every vear, unlels continued by parliament. The land forces“ 


of theſe kingdoms, in time of peace, amount to about 30, 005 men, in- 
cluding troops and gairitons in Heland, Gibra'tur, the Exit-Indies, and 
America; but in time of war, there have tormeriy been in Britiſh pay, 
naives and toreigners, above 150, o 80; and there have been in the 
pay of Gre.t Britain, fince the commencement of the American war, 
| 3:,7CO men, belides 42, 00 mil. tia. To k- ep this body of troops 12 
order, 40 annual act of pirliament paſſes, “ 10 punith mutiny and deſer— 
tion, and for the better payment of the army and their quarters,” This 
regulates the manner in which they are to be diſperſed among the feveral 
inu-ecpers and victualiers throughout the kingdom; and ettabliſhes a law 
manta tor their government. 


By this, among other things, it is enacted, 
that ir any ofhicer and foldier ſhall excite, or join any mutiny, or knowing 
of it, ma! not give notice to the coinmanding officer ; or ſhall deſert, or 
"it in any other regiment, or flcep upon his poſt, or leave it beiore he is 
relieved, or hold correſpondence with a rebel or encmy, or |trike or uſe 
violence to bis ſuperior officer or ſhall difobey bis lawful command; fuch 
elender thall thiffer ſuch purithment as a court martial ſhall inflict, tbough 
extend to death itſelf. 

Otficers and foldiers that have been in the king's ſervice, are, by ſeve— 
„ [tatutes enacted at the cloſe of ſeveral wars, at liberty to uſe auy trade 


* The land forces conſiſt of 2 troaps of horſe-pnards, raiſed in 1650.—2 troops of 
herie-grenadicr-guard:, ra'fed 1 1643, and 1702.—1 royal regiment of hourſe-guards, 
«Ito, 661,04 regurionts of horſe guards, ditto, 1685 ard 1688.— 3 regiments of 


drayonn Cuards, ditto, 108 5.— 1 regunetts of dragoous, including light-horle, ra f- 
R ed between 1683 and 1759.—3 teg'ments of foot-guards, raiſed in 1669.—70 regi- 
| meceirts 0: foot, the firſt, or Royal Scats, raiſed in 1633, the others between 1661 and 
| 762.—20 independent companies of invalids. 4 battalions of Royal Artillery, a roy- 
8 regiment of artulery in Ireland, and à corps of cugincers ; together, with 4 diviſions 
U f marine forces. —1 regiment of light dragoons, and live hattulio:s of foot in Eaſt- 
if dia, Several regiments raiſed for the ſervice of the crown; from the conmmeucement 
Ry of the American War, have lately been diſbanded, 
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Neu Eſlabliſument of the Corps of Engineers, October 1ft, 1784. 


Rank. Per Day. Per Ann. 

4. *: . *; ::& 

Maſter General - - 0.09 © oO © © 
Lieutenant General - - 0 0 © 89 6 
Chick Engineer - - $4. 8 803 © 0 
Five Colonels, each - - G28 1642 to o 
Live Licutenant Colonels — 0-38.06 1368 15 © 
Ten Captains - — oO 10 o 1828 © o 
Ten Captains — - ©. .6: 6 1095 © 0 
Twenty Licutenants - - IE 1703 6 $ 
Ten Second Licutenants - - 6. 4 © -30 0 0 
Cor ps of Invalids - = A 237 6 1234 10 ᷣ 
Total FL. 10,402 1 8 


The MartTime tate is nearly related to the former ; though much. 
more agreeable to the principles ot our free conſtitution. The royal navy 
of England hath ever been its greateſt defence and ornament ; it is its 
ancient and natural ſtrength ; the floating bulwark of the iſland; an army, 
from which, however ſtrong and powerful, no danger can ever be appre- 
hended to liberty; and accordingly it has been aſſiduouſly cultivated, even 
from the earlieſt ages. To ſo much perfection was our naval reputation 
arrived in the twel{th century, that the code of matitime laws, which 
are called the laws of Oleron, and are received by all nations in Europe 
as the ground and ſubſtruction of all the marine conititutions, was cou— 
tefſedly compiled by our king Richard I. at the ie of Oleron, on the 
coaſt of France, then part of the poſſeſſions of the crown of England. 
And yet, ſo vaitly interior were our ancettors in this punt to the preſent 
age, that, even in the maritime reign of queen Elizabeth, Sir Edward 
Coke thinks it matter of boaſt that the royal navy ot England, then con- 
ſifted of 33 ſhips. The preſent condition of our marine is in great 
meaſure owing to the ſalutary provitions of the ſtatute, called the nariga— 
tion act; whereby the conſtant increaſe of Engliſh flipping and ſeamen 
was not only encouraged, but rendered unavoidably neceflary. The moſt 
beneficial ſtatnte for the trade and commerce of theſe kingdoms, is that 
navigation act; the rudiments of which were firit tramed in 1650, partly 
with a narrow view; being intended to mortity the ſugar iflands, which 
were diſaffected to the parliament, and ſtil! held out tor Charles II. by 
ſtopping the gainful trade which they then carried on with the Dutch; 
and at the ſame time to clip the wings of thoſe our opulent and aſpiring 
neighbours, This prohibited all ſhips of foicign nations from trading 
witch any Engliſh plantations without licence from the council of fate, 1 
Ia 1651, the prohibition was extended alſo to the mother country; and 7 
no goods were ſuffered to be imported into Eugland, or any of its depen- I's 
dencies, in any other than Engliſh bottoms, or in the ſhips of that Eu- 1 
ropcan nation, of which the merchandiſe imported was the genuine growth 
or manutacture. At the Reſtoration, the former proviſions were conti— 
nued, by ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 18. with this very material improvement, | 
thit the maſter, and three-fourths of che miriners, ſhall alſo be Englifh i. 
lubjects, | 

The complement of ſeamen, in time of peace, uſually hath amounted 1 

| 


_ 
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to 12 or 15, 00. In time ot war, they have formerly amounted to no 1 
* . 1 pe © . ® * i 
leſs than $0,000 men; and atter the commencement ot the American war, 
| they 
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they amounted to above 100,009 men, including marines. The vote of 
parliament for the lervice of the year 1784, is tor 26,000 ſeamen, includ. 
ing 4495 marines, 

This navy is commonly divided into three ſquadrons ; namelr, the red 
white, and blue, which are ſo termed from the differences of their colours. 
Each ſquadron has its admiral: but the admiral of the red ſquadron has 
the principal command of the whole, and is ſtyled vice-almiral of Gren 
Britain. Subject to each admiral is alſo a vice and rear-admiral. But the 
ſupreme command ot our naval force is, next to the king, in the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, Notwithſtanding our favourable ſituation 
for a maritime power, it was not until the valt armament ſent to ſabdue 
us by Spain, in 1588, that the nation, by a vigorous effort, became fully 
ſenſible of its true intereſt and natural ſtrength, which it has fince ſo hap- 
pily cultivated. 

We may venture to affirm, that the Britiſh navy, during the war of 
1756, was able to cope with all the other fleets in Europe. In the courſe 
of a few years it entirely vanquiſhed the whole naval power of France, 


diſabled Spain, an kept the Datch and other powers in awe. For the 


protection of the Britiſh empire, and the annovance of onr enemies, it waz 
then divided into ſeveral powertul ſquadrons, ſo judicioutly ſtationed, as at 
once to appear in every quarter of the globe; and while ſome fleets were 
humbling the pride of Spain in Atta and America, others were emplored 
in fruſtrating the deſigns of France, and eſcorting home the riches of the 
eaſtern and weſtern worlds *. 

The nation have to lament the want of a proper attention to the fleets 
in the laſt war, both as to their home equipment, and their foreign delli— 
nation. 

Manv laws have been made tor the ſupply of the royal navy with fea 
men; for their regulation when on board; and to confer privileges and re- 
wards on them, during, and after the ſervice, | 

1. For their ſupply. The power of impreſſing men, for the ſea-ſer- 
vice, by the king's commiſſion, has been a matter of ſome diſpute, and 
ſubmitted to with great reluctance ; though it hath very learnedly becn 


* 


* The Royal Navy of Gar AT Barra, as it ſtood at Auguſt, 31, 178g. 


Rates of Ships. Complement of Men. Weight of Metal, 
Guns. No. of cach Rate. Men. Metal 
1. 100 and upward 5 — 875 to 859 — 42 24 12 & 6 
2d. 98 to 00 — 20 — 750 tv 700 — 32 18 12 6 
3d. 80 to 64 — 130 — 650 to 500 — 32 18 0 6 
4th. 60 to 89 — 27 — 420 to 380 — 24 12 6&1 06 
sth. 44 to 32 — 102 — 300 to 220 — 18 9% 6 K 12 5 
6th. 30 to 20 — 50 — 20G to Ibo — 9 4 
354 
Sſoops, — 183 to 14 — 143 — 125 to 110 
Bombs, Fire- . 
ſhips, &c. * 9 


Total, 496 1 
In commiſſion 28 of the line, - fifties, 36 frigates, and 185 floops. When a p 
war becomes old, or unfit for ſervice, the ſame name is transfe rd to a other, which 


is built, as it is called, upon her bottom. While a ſingle beam of the old hip remalls, 


the name cannot be changed unleis by aR of paruament. 
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fewn by Sir Michael Foſter, that the practice of impreſſing, and grant- 
ing powers to the admiralty for that purpoſe, is of very ancient date, and 
hath been uniformly continued by a regular feries of precedents to the 
preſent time; hence he concludes it to be a part of the common law. 
ne difliculty ariſes from hence, that no ſtatute, or act of parliament, has 
expret3ly declared this power to be in the crown, though many of them 


The Pay of the Officers of the Royal Navy in cach Rate. 


FLAG Orricers, and the 
CarTaiNs to Flags. 


per day. 
Admirals and Commanders in Chief of the Fleet — 330 
An Admiral — 3 10 @ 
Vice Admiral — — 2 10 8 
Rear Admiral — 1 Ic © 
Firſt Captain to the Commander in Chief — — „ 
Second ditto, and Captain to other Admirals — — 1 9 
——— to V. Admirals if firſt or ſecond Rates, to — 6 - 1 
— to R. Admirals I have the pay of ſuch ES — 89 1 8 il 
OFFICERS. | Firf. | Second, | Third. | Forrth. Fifth. | Sixth. 1 
ES cd dE EAa<d 15 
Captain per day EH. oo ST os a IT IK .  o 5 
Lieutenant per day Þ 5 oo. 8 Oe 4 cjo 4 dp 4 46 1 | 
Maſter fer month J 2 03 S.- qty -S C5 13: © 2: 5 3 x? 
d maſter and pilots ol ; 74 
yachts, cach zl. 108. 5 
Maſter's mate jp -oowgy ear jy „ r 
Midſhipman 6-8-8 e IS © 1 
Schoolmaſter F< eg .v-ot:- 19 oat - 13.008 19 © ' 
Cuptain's Clerk 2 6. Ci2 @.” (nt --. IP C «43-2. 10 
Warter-maſter CS 8. $60 C42: Qs. 30. ans 8 oli 6 0 x 
Varter-maſter s mate 10 ct 10 cit 8 ct 8 oft. 6 oſt 55 13 
Boatſwain „r ß) ̃ S- i 0 
Boatlwain's mate ü Is Or. 2 off 12" 18. . 20: "oft R by 
Yeomen of the Sheets | 12 off 10 oft T-:: WE 3 KI 
| Coxſwain ct z cl 16. oe: $ ct d n e ee 6 2 171 
ö Maſter {ail maker nnen nnn On 40. & Fo! 
Sail maker's mate I 7 SP. . ̃ JE = 9 tk oy 
5 Sail maker's crew f 5 Chl 3 3 <a 5 011 . 1 
0 Winer 4 &. 2 30 -- & 3 8 eli 10 -©l2 : O12 & 0 £3" 
Gunner's mate £25 fe 25 off 12 oft. 10 oft oft _ 6 of ＋ 
eo, of poder room [1 15 941 3 . 10 Oln 8 olt 6 0 J ? 
Quarter Gunner“ 1 of 5 : Ol 5 Ol . $f 
Armourer „ Ot. 12 6ſt 13 9k 10 oft 10 © 1 
| Armourer's mate $f TO An Ofk 8 cit 8 oſt 6 ol 8 8 * 
Gunlmith l &.-:- Off 5 ol | RY 
car enter. 4 9106 o 3 en 5 02 0 ©] wy 
Carpenter Ss mate 4 ©. ons @.. ot .. 16-0 I: Os 232 Gif: 10 81 IG 
Carpenter's Crew CCC as $ oft 5 © 7 
'Purier 4 :&@ 013 10. olz-:.0:-6j3--.t0 02: 6.672: e i 
| Stevva f 1 5 O 5 01 5 C 3 Al © $11 8 0 1 
dreward's mate 8 8011 „„ 15 
Cook FS ME 0 OCT Ob B 4 
dur geon Þ 5 © ols 0 0 5 9 O18 9 Os © A5 0 f 5 
dur gæon 5 firſt mate 3 0 013 S.-03_ : Seq 89 O 43 98 8 | bY 
——=— ſecond mate 2 10 ola 10% 2 10 e 10 a 16 0 N 
— third mate. 2 a2 G '6'2: e N ö 
——— fourth & fifthit 10 oli 10 01 10 o | | F 1 
Chaplain g 0 19, odo 19 o 19 clo 19 o | | | 
5 Ofe to every feu gu. + B. 1 2d, 4 month from each man. 1 
Des git a month from each man. 
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very ſtrongly imply it. It has alſo been ſuppoſed, that a practice fo unfz. 
vourable to the liberty of the ſubject, and to common principles of juſtice 
and humanity, could not be ſolidly ſupported without ſome clear, poſitive, 
and unequivocal law. 

Beſides this method of impreſſing (which, even if legal, is only defen{hls 
from public neceſſity, ſuch as an actual rebellion or invaſion ot the king. 
dom, to which all private conſiderations muſt give way,) the principal trad. 
ing cities, and ſometimes the government, offer bounty money to ſeamen 
who enter voluntarily into his majeſty's ſervice ; and every foreign ſeaman 
who, during a war, ſhall ſerve two years in any man of war, merchantmay, 
or privateer, is naturalized ½% facto. 

But as impreſſing is generally conſidered as a groſs violation of the nz 
tural rights of mankind, fo as the bounty money, which ſeldom exceed; 
40s. proved ineffectual, The wages of ſeamen on board of merchantmen, 
in time of war, is uſually cos, to 41. per month; on board of the royal 
navy, they only receive 225, They are flattered indeed with the hopes 
of prize money, which, it divided in a more equal and equitable man- 
ner, would produce the happieſt effects to this nation. There would then 
be leſs occalion for bounty money or preſſing ; our fleets would be ſpeedily 
manned, and regularly ſupplied with experienced and able ſeamen. Since, 
under Providence, not only the very *exiltence of this nation, its com— 
merce, and toreign ſettlements ; but the liberties of Europe, and ſecurity 
of che proteſtant religion, ſolely depend on the ſtrength aud ſucceſs of the 
Britiſh navy, which is the only mode of war we ought ever to engage in; it 
has been matter of ſurpriſe to every thinking, diſintereſted ſubject of theſe 
kingdoms, that neither the above mentioned regulation, nor any other 
ſatis factory ſcheme has yet taken place; but that to enrich a few ſuperior 
officers, we thould deprive thoſe very men of their rights and liberty, to 
whoſe valour and intrepidity alone, in the day of public danger, we lock 
ior our preſervation. 

2. The method of ordering ſeamen in the royal fleet, and keeping up 
a regular diſcipline there, is directed by certain cxpreſs rules, articles, and 
orders, ſirſt enacted by the authority of parliament ſoon alter the Reſtora- 
tion; but new modeled and altered fince the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
to remedy ſome defects which were of fatal conſequence in conducting the 
preceding war. In theſe articles of the navy, almoſt every poſſible oftence 
is ſer down, and the puniſhmeat thereof annexed, in which reſpect the ſea- 
men have much the advantage over their brethren in the land ſervice; 
x hoſe articles of war are not enacted by parliament, but framed from time 
tu time at the pleaſure of the crown, 

3, With regard to the privileges conferred on ſailors, they are prett? 
w,uch the fame with thoſe conferred on ſoldiers ; with regard to relies, 
when maimed, or wounded, or ſuperannuated, it is affored them either 
by county rates, or jrom the royal hoſpital at Greenwich ; they are allo 
allowed the exerciſe of trades in corporations, and the power of making 
teltuments ; and, farther, no ſeaman aboard his majeſty's ſhips can be ar- 
reſted for any debt, unleſs the ſame be ſworn to amount to at leaſt went) 
pounds; though by the annual mutiny act, a ſoldier may be arreſted tor a 
debt which extends to half that value, but not to leſs amount. 

I ſhall cloſe this account of the miltary and maritime ſtrength of Eng- 


land, or rather of Great Britain, by obſerving, that though ſea office 


and ſailors are ſubject to a perpetual act of parliament, which anſwers . 
annual military act, that is paſied for the government of the army, 5 
| neither 
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neither of thoſe bodies are exempted from legal jurifdiction in civil or 


er iminal caſes, but in a few inſtances of no great moment. The ſoldiers, 


particularly, may be called upon by a civil magitirate, to enable him to 
preſerve the peace againſt all attempts to break it, The military officer 
who commands the ſoldiers on thoſe occaſtons, is to take his directions 
from the magiſtrate; and both he and they, if their proceedings are re- 
blar, are indemnified againſt all conſequences, be they ever fo tatal, 
hoſe civil magiſtrates, who underſtand the principles of the conſtitution, 
are, however, extremely cautious in calling tor the military on theſe oc» 
caſions, or upon any commotion Whatever: and, indeed, with good rea- 
ſon ; for the frequent employment of the military power in a free governs 
meut is exceedingly dangerous, and cannot be guarded againſt with too 
much caution, | 
Col s.] In Great Britain money is computed by pounds, ſlüllings, 
and pence, twelve pence making a ſhilling, and twenty ſhillings one 
pound, which pound is only an imaginary coin. The gold pieces conſiſt 
only of guineas, halves, and quarters: the tilver, of crowns, half-crowns, 
ſhillings, ſix-pences, groats, and even down to a filver penny; and the 
copper money only of half-pence and farthings. In a country like Eug- 
land, where the intriufic value of ſilver is nearly equal, and in fome 
coins, crown pieces particularly, ſuperior to the nominal, the coinage of 
filver money is a matter of great conſequence ; and yet the preſent ſtate 
of the national currency ſeems to demand a new coinage of ſhillings and 
hix-pences ; the intrinſic value of the latter being many of them worn 
down to half their nominal value. This can only be « ties by an act of 
parliament, and by the public lofing the difterence between the bullion of 
the new and the old money. Beſides the coins already mentioned} five and 
two guinea pieces axe coĩned at the Tower of London, but theſe ate not general» 
ly current; nor is any ſilver coin that is lower than fix-pence. The coins 
of the famous Simon, in the time of Cromwell, and in the beginning of 
Charles II. 's reign, are remarkable for their beauty. | 
ROYAL TITLES, ARMS, } The title of the king of England, is, By 
AD ORDERS the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith. The deſignation of the 
Kings of England was formerly, his or her Grace, or Highneſs, till 
Henry VIII. ro put himſelf on a footiag with the emperor Charles V. 
aſſumed that of majeſty; but the old deſignation was not aboliſhed till to- 
wards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. 
Since the acceſſion of the preſent royal family of Great Britain, anno 
1714, the royal atchievement is marſhalled as follows : quarterly, in the 
rſt grand quarter, Mars, three lions paſſant guardant, in pale Sol, the im- 
perial enſigns of England, impaled, with the royal arms of Scotland, 
Which are, Sol, a lion rampant within a double treſſure flowered, and comn- 
ter-flowered, with fleurs-de-lis, Mars, The ſecond quarter in the royal 
arms of France, viz, Jupiter, three fleurs-de-lis, Sol. The third the en- 
185 ot Ireland ; which is, Jupiter, an harp, Sol, ſiringed Luxa. And 
Tae tourth grand quarter is his preſent majeſty's own coat, viz. Mars, to 
tions þ<ſant geardant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with Lunenburg, which 
Ke 4 3 bearts, proper, a lion rampant, Jupiter; having ancient 
: Ariel] fark | 7 an horſe currazt, Luna, ente (or grafted) in baſe; and in 
3 dent Mars, the diadem, or crown of Charlemagne; the whole, 
4 garter, as ſovereign of that moſt noble order of knighthood. 
© motto of Dieu et mon Droit, that is, God ard my Right, is as old 
X 2 ag 
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as the reign of Richard I. who aſſumed it to ſhew his independeney upon 


all earthly powers. It was afterwards revived by Edward III. when he af 
laid claim to the crown of France. Almoſt every king of Envland ha ; ow 
particularly badge or cogniſance: ſometimes a white hart, ſometimes a fer. . 
lock with a falcon, by which it is ſaid Edward IV. alluded to the infice. WF 
Iity of one of his miſtreſtes; and ſometimes a portcullis, which was tha 14 
of the houſe of Lancaſter , many of the princes of which were born in | 
the caſtle of Beaufort. The white roſe was the bearing of the houſe of Bu 
York ; and that of Lancaſter, by way of contradiſſinction, adopted the ln 
red. The thiſtle, which is now part of the royal armorial bearings, be. 
longed to Scotland, and was very fignificant when joined to its motto, J. wm 
mo me impune laceſſet. „None ſhall ſafely provoke me”, 0 
The titles of the king's eldeſt ſon, are, Prince of Wales, duke of Cory. 25 
wall and Rothſay, earl of Cheſter, eleftoral prince of Br unſwick and "i 
Lunenburg, earl of Carrick, baron of Rentrew, lord of the iſles, great * 
tteward of & Scotland, and cxptain-yener:} of the artillery company, * 
The order of the Ganth, the moſt honourable of an in the world, en 
vas inſtituted by Edward III. January 19, 1344. It con liſts of the fore. 2 
reign, who 18 always the king or queen of England, ot -5 companion 4s 
called Knights of the Garter. , who wear a medal of St. George killing ps 
the dragon, ſuppoſed to be the titular faint of England, commonly en. wo 
amelled on gold. ſuſpended from a blue riband, which was formerly worn 1 
«bout their Decks, but ſince the latter end of James I. now roſſos that 73 
bodies from their ſhoulder. The garter, which is of blue velvet, bor. hs 
dered with gold, buckled under the left knee, and gives the name toike * 
order, was deſigned as an enſign of unity and combination > ON it is en. ne 
broidered the words, Hon! foit qui mal y ent, Exil to him who al te 
thinks.“ Authors are divided as to the original of that motto; but | hs 
probably alluded to the bad faith ut the French king John, Ent ha 
contemporary ; declaring thereby the equity of his own intention, «v4 138 
retorting maine on any who ſhould think ill of the enter prize he had en. he 
saged in to ſupport his right to the crown of France. Ibis order se chr. 
reſpectable, that ſome ot the moſt illuſtrious forcigu princes have ber the 
companions of it, It has a prelate, who is the bithop of Wincheſter, 0 3 
a chancellor, who is the biſhop of S:liſbury tor the time being. It his LE wh 
likewiſe a regiſter, who is dean of Windſor, and a princ” ipal Ning EM 
arms, called Garter, whoſe office it is to marſhal and maunge the ſolem:s | perf 
nities at the inſtallation and feaſts of the knights, The place „ inka!l id is 
tion is Edward III's chapelat Windſor, oa which occalion the knights p* the 
peur in magnificent robes, appropriated to thei order, and in their colt EE 
of 88. The collar and cap and teathers were 11.trodin ed by He y VI 1 the 


and to the croſs of the order encompaſſed with the garter wort on the le 
nde of their coat, Charles II. added a filver {tar of cight points. 
Knights of the Barn, fo called from their bathing at the time of tt 
creation, are ſuppoſed to be inſtituted by Henry IV. about the year 154; 
but the order ſeems to be more ancient. For many reigns, they we!” 


created at the coronation of a king or Queen, Or other folemn A. ' ma 
and they wear a ſcarlet riband hanging trom the left ſhoulder, with ant! bar 
amelled medal the badge of the order, a roſe fſuing from the dexter ſide c mo 
i ſceptre, and a thiſtle from the ſiniſtar, berwcen three iinperial cron . 
placed within the motto, 7ria funda in unum, * Three joined in 0: 5 ho 
This order being diſcontinued] was revived by: king George I. on me 2 


Std of May, 1725, and the month tollowing, eiglitcen noblemen. 
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y 
g 3 many commoners of the firſt rank, were inſtalled knights of the order 
£ with great ceremony, at Weſtminſter, where the place of inſtalment is 
a Henry VII's chapel. Their robes are ſplendid and thewy, and the number 
# of knights is undetermined. The biſhop of Rocheſter is perpetual dean 
5 af the order, which has likewiſe a regiſter and other officers, 
* The order of the list, as belonging to Scotland, is mentioned in 
1 the account of that kingdom; as is alſo the order ot St. Patrick, newly 
i inſtituteck for Ireland, ia our account of that kingdom. 
No The origin of the Enguth peerage, or nobility, has been already men- 
8 tioncd. Tuein titles, and order of dignity, are dukes, marquilles, earls, 
* counts, and lords or barons, | | 

Buoneis can ſcarcely be {aid to belong to an order, having no other badge 
mM than a bloody hand in a field, argent, in their arms. They are the only 
nd hereditary honovr under the peerage, and would take place even of the 
at 


knizhis oi the Garter, were it not that the latter are always privy coun- 

ſellors; there being no intermediate honour between them and the parli— 
_ amentary barons ot England, They were inſtituted by James I. about 
the vear 1615. Their number was then two hundted, and each paid a- 
bout 102ol. on pretence of reducing and planting the province ot Ulſter 
5 in Ircland : but at preſent their number amounts to 709. 

A kuight is a term uſed almoſt in every nation in Europe, and in gene- 
ral hignities a ſoldier ſerving on horſeback; a rank of no mean eitima— 
um in ancient armies, and entitling the party themfelves to the appel- 
0 lation of Sir. In the common laws they are called milites or ſoldiers; and 


1 they are made, by the king laying a {word upon their ſhoulders, and deſir- 
15 ing them to riſe by the title of Sir. It is a mark ot perſonal regard from 


the crown, and therefore the title does not deſcend to poſterity. Other 
| knighthoods formerly took place in England ; ſuch as thote of bannerets, 
þ bachelors, knights of the carpet, and the like, but they are now diſuſed, 
0 Indeed iu the year 1773, at a review of the royal navy at Portſmouth, 
the king conferred the honour of Knights Bannetetts on two admirals and 
taree Captains. They have no particular badge on their garments, but 
their arms are painted on a banner placed in the frames of the ſupporters. 

; It is ſomewhat difficult to account for the origin ot the word e/quire, 
bis ich tormerly ſignified a perſon bearing the arms of a nobleman or 
kmght, and they were theretore called armigeri. This title denoted any 
perton, who, by his birth or property, was entitled to bear arms; but 
dis ut preſent applied promiſcuoufly to any man who can attord to live in 
the Character of a gentleman without trade, and even a tradeſman, if he 


1 , a Juttice ot peace, demands the appellation, This degree, fo late as in 
5 e reign of Henry IV. was an order, and conterred by the king, by put- 
5 Ing about the party's neck a collar of 88. and giving him a pair of ſilver 
2 Pork, Gowar the poet, appears from his etfigies on his tomb in South- 
ah walk, do have been an eſquire by creation. Serjcants-at-law, and other 
_ 3 belonging to the kings houſhold, juſtices of the peace, doctors 
Ka 5 3 Mos and phylic, take place ot other elquires z and it is re- 
3 1 Lt 5 the ſons ot dukes, marquitles, earis, viicounts, and 
ny "Minna Rk 4 eye of the law no more chan eſquires, though Come 
ris =O MED; a by noble titles. The appellation of gentleman, though 
- „ Contogngedſwith the mean ranks of people, is the root of all Engliſh 


+ * 
* * 


noi Ar: rer + x 
= . r for every nobleman is preſumed to be a gentleman, though every 
= 6 UMGN 18 not a nobleman. 
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were a tribe of the Gauls, or Celtæ, that ſettled on tlie oppoſite ſhore + 

a ſuppoſition founded upon the cvident conformity in their langu ige, 
e government, religion, and complexion. 

In the account I have given of the laws and conſtitution, may be 
found great part ot the hiſtory of England, which I ſhall not here te. 
peat, but confine myſelt to the different gradations of events, in à chrg, 
nological order, connected with the improvement of arts, {ciences, com- 
merc-, aud manufactures, at their proper periods. 

When Julus Cæſar, about fit:v-two years before the birth of Chrig, 
meditated a a conqueit of Britain, the natives, undoubtedly, had great cc. 
nections with the Gaul?, and other people of the continent, in corery. 
ment, religion, and commerce, rude as the latter was, Czfar wrote 
the viſtory of his two expeditions, which he pretended were cho 
nied with vaſt difficulties, and attended by ſoch advantages over the 
iſlanders, that they agreed to pay tribute. It plainly appears, however, 
from contemporary and other authors, as well as Cœſar's own narrative, 
that his victories were incomplete and indeciiive; nor did the Romaas te. 
ceive the lealt advantage from his expedition, but a better knowledge of 
the iſſand than they had before, The Britons, at the time of Cæſatr de- 
ſcent, were governed in the time of war by a political conſederacy, ci 
which C: ilſibe lan, whole territories lay in Hertfordſhire, and ſome of the 
adjacent counties, was the head; and this form of government continu: 
among them for ſome time. 

In their manner of life, as deſcribed by Cæſar and the beſt author, 
they differed little from the rude inhabitants of the norihen climates that 
have been alrcady mentioned: but they certainly ſowed corn, tough. 
perhaps, they chiefly ſubſiſted upon animal food and milk. Their clot 
ing was ſkins, and their fortifications beams of wood. Th ey were Gexterous 
in the management of their chariots beyond credibility ; and they tovgh 
with lances, darts, and ſwords, Women ſometimes led their armics t 
the field, and were recogniſed as ſovereigns of their particular cin, 
They favoured 2 primogeniture or ſeniority, in their ſucceſton ia. 
alty, but {ct it aſide on the ſmalleſt inconvenieney attending it. Th! 
painted their bodies with woad, Which gave them a bluiſi or grec 
caſt; and my are ſaid to have had figures of animals, and beaver 
bodies, on, heir ſkins, In their marriages they were not very delicate, i 
they formed themſelves into what we may call matrimonial clubs. Tuch 
or tourten men marned as many wives, and each wife was in common to 
them all, but her chi! dren belonged to the original huſvind. 

"Che Britons lived, dur': ag the Jong reign of Auguſtus Caſyr, rater + 
the allies than the tributaries of the Romans; but the communications be⸗ 
tween P.ome and Great Britain being then extended, the empero Clu! 
Cefar, about torty-two years after the birth of Chriſt, undertock an cxie. 
dition 11 perſon. 'u which he ſeems ro have been ſucceſsful againſt 1 
His conqueſts, however, were imperfect; Caractacus, and Boa! 
though a woman, made noble ſtands agantl the Romans. The oe 
was t-ken prifoner after a de! tperate battle, and carried to Rome, Wah 
Ale unda unte d beh. wiour before Claudins £ ained him the admiration of the 
victors, and is celebrated in the hiſtories of the times, Boadicia beit 
oppretied | in a m-nner that diſgraces the Roman name, and de feated, di 
duined to ſurvive the ltberties ot her country ; and Agricola, general te 
Domitian, after ſubduing South Britain, c. 5 1 his arms northwarcs 92 


had 
ko been already ſeen in the hiftory of Scotland, where his! ſ,cceivrs + hn 
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no reaſon to boaſt of their progreſs, every inch of ground being bravely 
defended. During the time the Romans remained in this iſland, they 
erected thoſe walls I have fo often mentioned, to protect the Britons from 


the invaſions of the Caledonians, Scots, and Pitts ; and we are told, that 


the Roman language, learning, and cuſtoms, became familiar in Britain. 
There ſeems to be no great foundation for this aſſertion; and it is more 
probable, that the Romans conſidered Britain chiefly as a nurſery for their 
armies abroad, on account of the ſuperior ſtrength of body, and courage 
of the inhabitants, when diſciplined, That this was the cafe, appears 
plainly enough from the defenceleſs ſtate of the Britons, when the go- 
verament of Rome recalled her forces from that iſland, I have already 
taken notice, that during the abode of the Romans in Britain, they in— 
troduced into it all the luxuries of Italy; and it is certain, that under 
them the South Britons were reduced to a itate of great vaſſalage, and that 
the genius of liberty retreated northwards, where the natives had made a 
brave refiſtance again{t theſe tyrants of the world. For though the Britons 
were unqueſtionably very brave, when incorporated with the Roman le- 
ions abroad, yet we know of no ſtruggle they made in later times, for 
their independency at home, notwithſtanding the many, favourable oppor- 
tunities that preſented themſelves. The Romin emperors and generals 
while in this iſland, aſſiſted by the Britons, were entirely employed in re— 
pelling the attacks of the Caledonians and Pitts (the latter are thought to 
have been the ſouthern B *:ons .retired northwards), and they appeared 
to have been in no pain about the ſouthern provinces. 

Upon the mighty inundations of thoſe barbarous nations, which, under 
the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the Roman empire with infinite 
numbers, and with danger to Rome itſelf “, the Roman legions were with 
Gran out of B:itain, with the flower of the Britiſh youth, for the de- 
lence of the capital and centre of the empire. As the Roman forces de- 
creaſed in Britain, the Scots and Picts, who had always oppoſed the pro- 
refs of the Romans in this ifland, advanced the more boldly into the 
tHithern parts, carrying terror and defol.tion over the whole country, 
he effeminated Britons were ſo accuſtomed to have recourſe to the Romans 
ior Cetence, that they again and again unplored the return of the Romans, 
who as often drove back the invaders to their mountains and ancient limits 
veyond the walls. But theſe enterprizes ſerved oniy to protract the miſe- 
ot the Britons ; and the Romans now reduced to extremities at home, 
ind tatigued with theſe diſtant expeditions, acquainted the Britons, that 
they matt no longer look to them for protection, and exhorted them to 
arm in their own defence; and that they might leave the iflagd with a 
good grace, they aſſiſted the Britons in rebuilding wich ſtone the will of 
veverus, between Newcaitie and Carlifle, which they lined with forts and 
wyatch-towers ; and having done this good office, took their laſt farewell 
of Britain about the year 448, after having been matters of the moſt fer- 
tile parts ot it, if we reckon from the invaſion of Julius Cæſar, near 500 
vears. 

The Scots and Picts finding the whole iſland finally deſerted by the 
Rom n legions, now regarded the whole as their prize, and attacked Seve— 
rus!s Wall with redoubled forces, ravaged all before them with a tury pe— 
cular to northern nations in thoſe ages, and which a emembrance of tur- 
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family, deprived of their parent and protector, already ſubdued by their 


own tears, had again recourſe to Rome, and ſent over their miſerable 
epiſtle for relief ( ill upon record), which was addreſſed in theſe words: 
To Actius, thrice conſul : T he groans of the Britons ; - and atter other lame n. 
table complaints, ſaid, That the barharians drove thew to the fra, ard the 
fea back to the barbarians ; and they had only the bard choice left of periſh; 
by the ford or by the wvaves, But having no hopes given them by the Ro. 
man general of any ſuccours from that hide, they began to conſider what 
other nation they might call over to their felief: Gildas, who was him. 
ſelf a Briton, deſcribes the degeneracy of bis countrymen at this time in 
mourntul firains, and gives ſome confuſed hints of their officers, and the 
names of ſome of their kings, particularly one Vortigern, chief of the 
Daumouii, by whoſe advice * the Britons ſtruck a bargain with two Saxon 
chiefs, Hengiſt and Horſa, to protect them from the Scots and Picts, 
The Saxons were in thoſe days miſters of what is now called the E ngliſh 
channel, and their native countries comprehending Scandinavia aud the 
northern parts of Germany, being overſtocked with. inhabitants, they 
readily accepted the invitation of the Britons ; whom they relieved, by 
checking the progreſs of the Scots and Pitts, and had the ifland of Tha. 
net allowed them for their rehdence. But their own country was ſo popu- 
lous and barren, and the fertile lands of Britain ſo agreeable and alluring, 
that in a very little time, Hengiſt and Horſa began to meditate a ſettlement 
for themſelves ; and freſh ſupplies of their cohntrymen arriving daily, the 
Saxons ſoon became formidable to the Britons, whom, after a eien 
ſtruggle of near 150 years, they ſubdued, or drove into Wales, where 
their language and deſcendants ſtill remain. 

Literature at this tune in England was fo rude, that we kno bat le 
of its hiſtory. The Saxons were ignorant of leitete, ant v tlic rant 
actions among the Britons were recorded only by their burds und poi: 
ſpecies of men whom they held in great venoration, MNewnius, ho lee! 
to have been contemporary vii Gilda, nenn indeed a an ktacts,. bat 
nothing that can be relied on, or that can forn a connected hihorr. Ve 
can therefore only mention the names of Meilin, a reputed p'1nce ant 
prophet ; Pendragon, the celebrated Arthu;, and IUhalkettin, whote work: 
are (aid to be extant, with others of Jeis note. All we know upon 'th 
whole is, that after repeared bioody wars, in which the Britors were lon 
times the enemies, and ſometimes the allies of the Scots and Picts, t 
Saxons became maſters of all England to tlic louth ot Adrtan's, or nathe! 
Severus's wall; but the Scots and Picts ſeem to have been maſters vt 4.4 
the territory to the north of that, though they fuftered the Britons s 
had been driven northwards, to be gov erned by their own tr:hutary &. 
an intermixture that has created great doubts aud confuſious in hiltory 
which J ſhall not pretend here to unravel. 

I have already given a ſketch of the contiitution and; zoverumen 6:4 
the Saxons imported into Engiand, aud which form by far the mall vel, 
able part of their ancient hiticry, | 

We have no account of thi; convertion to Chr iſtianity but from po wiſh 
writers, who generally endeaveur to maguity the merits of thei: 1p erts I'S, 
According to them, Ethelbert king of Ken, who claimed ein m 
in the heptarchy, as being deſc ended from Hengif one of the fit ins dee; 
married the king ot Franer s daughter, and Y ie being à Cbrittan, Pope 
Gregory the Great ſeized thut opPO rrunity ro enturce the converhou 0 
her huſband to Chrittianity, or father to popety- For that L 6 
about the year 596 he ſeat ov: % England the fu: nous Aut u, he on 
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«ho probably found no great difficulty in converting the king and his 
people ; and alſo Sebert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, who was baptized, and 
thunded the cathedral of St. Paul in London, The monk then, by his 
miſter's order, attempted to bring the churches of the Britons in Wales to 
a conformity with that of Rome, particularly as to the celebration of 
Futter; but finding a ſtout reſiſtance on the part of the biſhops and clergy, 
he p- rfuaded his Chriſtian converts to m ſlacre them, which they did to the 
number of : 200 prieſts and monks, and reduced the Britons, who were 
found in the heptarchy, to a ſtate of flavery, which ſome think gave riſe 
to the ancient villanage in England. Auſtin is accounted the firit archbi— 
ſkip of Canterbury, an died in 605, as his convert Ethelbert did ſoon 
after, 

It does not fall within my Cefign to relate the ſeparate hiſtory of every 
particular nation that formed the heptarchy. It 15 ſumeient to fav, that 
the pope in Auftin's time ſupplied England with about 400 monks, and 
that the popiſh clergy took care to kerp their kings and laity under the 
moſt deplorable ignorance, but always magnitying the power and ſanctity 
of his holineſ:. Hence it was that the Anglo S xons Curing their hep- 
tarchv, were governed by prieſts and monks ; and as they taw convenient, 
perſuaded their kings either to ſhur themſelves up in cloitters, or to under- 
tike pilgrimages to Rome, where they fniſhed their days; no leſs thun 
thity Anglo-Saxon kings during the Heptarchy, reſigned their crowns in 
that manner, and among them was Ina king of the Weſt-Saxons, though 
in other reſpects he was a wite and brave prince. The bounty of tho{e 
Anglo-Saxon kings to the ſee of Rome, was therefore unlimited; and 
Ethelwald king of Mercia, impoſed an annual tax of a penny upon every 
haute, which was afterwards: known by the name of Peter's pence, be 
c21le paid on the holiday of S“. Peter ad vincula, Auguſt ut *, X 


he Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchv, commenly chofe one 


ho was to be the head of their political conſederacy, tor regulating their 
concerns, but without any juriſdiction in the dominion of others, The 


clergy, we may eafily ſuppoſe, had great influence on thoſe occaſions ; 


ind the hiſtory of the Saxon heptarchy is little more than that of crimes, 
'!catons, and murders, committed by the inſtigations ot prieits and monks. 
Lven their criminal law, as hath been already obſerved, admitted of a pe- 
cuntary compenſation for murder, and regicide it{clt, 

 Cnger all thoſe diſadvantages of bigotry and barbarity, the Anglo- 
axons Were happy in compariſon of the nations on the continent ; be- 
-:uſe they were tree from the Saracens, or ſucceſfors of Mahomet, who 
lad erected an empire in the Eaſt upon the ruins ot the Roman, and be- 
Em to extend their ravages over Spain and Italy. London w1s then a place 
vt very conſiderable trade; and, if we are to believe the Saxon chronicles 
dotedcby Lyrrel, Withred king of Kent paid at one time to Ina king of 
\\ eſſex, a ſum in filver equal to go, ogol. ſterling, in the yer 694. Eng- 
tend, there fore, we may ſuppoſe to have been about this time a retuge for 
the people of the continent, The venerable but ſuperſtitious Bede, about 
#4C Fear 740, compoſed his church hiſtory of Britain, from the coming 
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: This tax Was impoſed at firſt for the ſupport of a college at Rome, for the edu- 
Os og Engliſh youth, founded by Ina king of Weſſex, under the name ef Rome 
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in of the Saxons down to the year 231. The Saxon Chronicle is one ot 
the oldeſt and moſt authentic monuments of hiſtory that any nation can 

roduce. Architecture, ſuch as it was, with ſtone and glaſs working, waz 
wtroduced into England; and we read, in 709, of a Northumbrian pre. 
late who was ſerved in flver plate. It muſt however be owned, that the 
Saxon coins, which are generally of copper, are many of them illegible, 
and all of them mean. Ale and alehoufes are mentioned in the laws or 
Inn, about the year 728; and in this ffate was the Saxon heptarchy in 
England, when about the year 800, molt of the Anglo-Saxons, tired out 
with the tyranny of their'petty kings, united in calling to the governmer! 
of the heptarchy, Egbert, who was the eldeſt remaining branch of ths 
race of Cerdic, one of the Saxon chiefs who frit arrived in Britain, 0» 
the ſubmiſſion of the Northumbrians in the year 827 he became king et 
all England. 

Charles the Great, otherwiſe Charlemagne, was then king of France, 
and emperor of Germany ; and ] have in a former part of this work, 
mentioned the commercial treaty between him and Offa king of Merci, 
to whom he ſent in a preſent, a Hungarian ſword, a belt, and two hilken 
veſts. Egbert had been obliged by ſtate jealouſies, to fly to the court of 
Charles for protection from the perſecutions of Eadburga daughter of O- 
ta, wife to Brithiic, king of the M ei enene. Egbert acquired at the 
court of Charles, the arts both of war and government, and theretnre 
toon united the Saxon Heptarchy in his own perſon, but Wichont ſubdy : 
Wales. He changed the name of his kingdom into that of Eogle-has 
or England; but there is reaſon to believe thut ſome part of Engl | 
continued fill to be governed by independent princes of thr blood at 
Cerdic, though they paid perhaps a ſmall tribute to FE .gbert. His protp*- 
rity excited the envy of the northern nations, who, under the na? 
Danes, then infeſted the ſeas, and were no ſtrangers to the coat: « 
land; for about the year 833 they made d. ſeents upon Kent and Dor 
thire, where they deteated Egbert in perſon, and carried off abundance «: 
dooty to their ſhips. About two years after, they landed in Cormwil, 
2nd thouzh they were joined by the Corniſh Britons, the wer ire! 
out of England by Egbert, who died in the year 838 at V/ "cheer, [1 

chief rfendence. 

Egbert was ſuccceded by his fon Ethelwolf, who divided his power 8: 
bis eldeſt fon Athelſtan. By this time, England had become a ſcene 0 
blood and ravagas, through the renewal of the Daniſh invalions ; ans 
Ethelwolf, after tome time brav ely oppoſing them, retired in a in of de 
tion to Rome, to which he carried with aim his vounget ſlon, attietwass 
the famous Alfred, the father of the En: xHifth comſtitution. The gi 
which Etheiwolt made to the clergy on this occahon (copie 3 of u hich 4 
Kill remaining) are fo Reni d, even the tithes of all his domains 
that they ſhew his brain to have been touched by his devotion, or gui. 
by the arts of within biſhop of Wincheuer, Upon his death, anter th 
return from Rome, he divided his dominions between two of bis 
(Athelſtan being hon dend), Ethceibald and Echelbert, but we _ | 
no patrimony that was lett to young Alfred. Ethelbert who was 
ſurviving fon, letr his kingdom in 866, to his brother Eth zelred ; i 
whoſe time, zomwith ſtanding the courage and conduct of Alfred, i» 
Danes became maiters of the ſea-coaſt, and the ſineſt counties 12 405 
land. Ethe'red being killed, his brother Alfred mounted the nag i 
871. Hu waz one of the greateſt princes, both in peace an 3, 5 
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(Horned in hiſtory. He fought ſeven battles with the Danes with various 
ſucetſs, and when defeated, he found reſources that rendered him as 
terrible as betore, He was, however, at one time reduced to an un- 
common ſtate of diſtreſs, being forced to live in the diſguiſe of a cow- 
herd: but ſtül he kept up a ſecret corre{pondence with his brave 
friends, whom he collected togethte, and by their aſſiſtance he gave the 
Danes many fignal overthrows, till at laſt he recovered the kingdom 
of England, and obliged the Danes who had been ſettled in it, to ſwear 
obedicuce to his government: even part of Wales courted his protection: 
ſo thar he is tacugzht to have been the moſt powerful monarch that had 
ever reigned in England. ' . 
Among the other giories of Alfred's reign, was that of raifing a mari- 
time power in England, ly which he: ſecured her coaſts from future inva- 
fions. He rebuilt the city of London, which had been burnt down by the 
Danes, and founded rhe univertity of Oxford about the year 895: he di- 
vided England into counties, hundreds, and tythings ; or rather he re- 
vived thoſe diviſions, and the uſe of juries, which had fallen into deſue- 
tude by the ravage- ot the Danes. Having been educated at Rome, he 
was himſelt not only a ſcholar, but an author; and he tells us himſelf, 
that upon his acceſſion to the throne he had ſcarcely a lay ſubje& who could 
read Engliſh, or an ecclefiaſiic who underſtood Latin. He introduced ſtone 
and brick buildings to general uſe in palaces as well as churches, though 
it is certain that his ſubjects for many years after his death, were fond of 
timber buildings. His encouragement of commerce and navigation may 
ſeem incredible to modern times, but he had merchants who traded in Eat 
India jewels ; and William of Malmfbury ſays, that ſome of their gems 
were repoſted in the church of Sherborne in his time. He received from 
one Octher, about the year 890, a full diſcovery of the coalt of Norway 
and Lapland, as far as Rufha; and he tells the king in his memorial, 
printed by Hakluvt, © that he ſailed along the Norway coaſl, fo far north 
as commonly the whale hunters uſe to travel.“ He invited numbers of learn- 
ed men into his dominions, and found faithful and uſeful allies in the two 
Scotch kings his contemporaries, Gregory and Donald, againſt the Danes. 
He 1s ſaid to have {ought no leſs than fifty-ſix pitched battles with thoſe 
barbarians. He was inexorable againſt his corrupt judges, whom he uſed 
to hang up in the public highways, as à terror to evil doers. He died in 
the year 901, and his character is ſo completely amiable and heroic, that 
he is juttly dignified with the epithet of the Great. I have been the more 
diffuie on the hiſtory of Alfred's reign, as it is the molt glorious of any in 
the Zngliſh annals, though it did not extend to foreign conqueſts. 
_ Alired was ſucceeded by his fon Edward the Elder, under whom though 
2 brave prince, the Danes renewed their barbarities and invaſions. He 
died in the year 925. and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon Athelſtan. This 
prince was fuch an encourager of comm-rce as to make a law, that every 
merchant who made three voyages on his own account to the Mediterra- 
nean, ſhould be put upon a tooting with a n,, or nobleman of the firſt 
rink. He cauſed the Scriptures to be tranflated into the S xn tongue. 
He encouraged coinage, and we find by his laws, that archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and even abbots, had then the privilege of minting money, His domi- 
no2 appear however to have been confined towards the north by the 
Danes, althongh his vaſſals ſtill kept a footing in thoſe counties. He was 
engaged in perpetual wars with his neighbours, the Scots in particular, 
aud das genchally ſucceſsful, and died in 911. The reigns of his ſuecef. 
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glorious, they being 


fors, Edmund, Edred, and Edwy, were weak and ing 

either engaged in wars with the Danes, or diſgraced by the influence of 
prieſts. Edgar, who mounted the throne about the year 959, revived 
the naval glory of England, and is ſid to have been rowed down the xi. 
ver Dee by eight kings his vaſſals, he fitting at the helm; but, like his 
predecetlors, he was the ſlave of priefs, particularly St. Dunſtan, His 
reign however was pacific-and glorious, though he was obliged to cede to 
the Scots all the territory to the north of the Tine. He was ſucceeded 
in 975, by his eldeſt fon Edward, who was barbarouſly murdered by his 
itep-:mother, whoſe fon Ethelred mounted the throne in 978. The Eng- 
Hil nation at this time, by the help of priefts, was over-run with barbe— 
rians, and the Danes by degrees became poſſeſſed of the ſineſt part of the 
country, While their countrymen made ſometimes dreadful aeicents in the 
weitern parts. To get rid of them, he agreed to pay them 35,0201, 
which was levied by way of tax, and called Danegeld, and was the firſt 
land tax in England. In the year 1002 they had made ſuch ſettlements 
in England, that Ethelred was obliged to give way to a general maſia-re 
of them by the Engliſh, but it is improbable that it was ever put into ex- 
ecution. Some attempts of that kind were undoubtedly made in particulier 
counties, but they ſerved only to enrage the Daniſli king Swein, who, in 
1012, drove Ethelred, his queen, and two ſons out of England into 
Norin indy, a province of France, at that time governcd, by its own prin- 
ces, fivicu the dukes of Normandy. Swein being Killed was ſuccceded 
by his ſon Canute the Great, but Ethelred returning to Enyland, 
forced Canute to retire to Denmark, from whence he invaded England 
with a vait army. and obliged Edmund Ironſide, {fo called for his great 
bodily frength) Eithelred's fon, to divide with him the kingdom. Upon 
Edmund's being aſſaſſinated, Canute ſuccecded to the undivided kingdom; 
and dying in zz, his ſon Harold Harefoot, did nothing memorable, 
and bis ſuccetlor Hardicanute, was ſo degenerate a prince, that the Dal 
royalty ended with him in England. 

The family of Ethelied was now called to the throne; and Edward 
who is commonly called the Conicflor, mounted it, though Edgar Athel— 
ing, by being deſcended from an elder branch, had the hneal right, and 
wis alive, Edward the Conteflor was a ſoft, good natued piltice, a great 
benef.ctor to the church, and exceſſively fond of the Normans, with wuon 
he hud retided, He was governed by his miniſter carl Goodwin, and his 
ſons, the eideit of whom was Harold. He durit not reſent, though be 
felt, their ignominious treatment of him; and perceiving his kintman 
Edgar Atheling to be of a ſoft ciſpolition, neither he nor the Engliſh paid 
much regard to Atheling's hereditary right; fo that the Conteflor, as “ 
ſaid, deviſed the ſucceliivn of his crown upon his death to William duke 
of Normandy, Be that as it will, it is certain, that upon the death of 
the Confeſſor, in the yeir 1066, Harold, fon to Goodwin earl of bent, 
mounted the throne of Englund, | 

William duke of Normandy, though a baſtard, was then in the un- 
rivailed poſietiion of that great duchy, and reſolved to aflert his right to the 
crown of England. For that purpoſe, he invited the neighbouring 
princes, as weil as his own vatlals, to join him, and made liberal promi? 
to bis fallowers, of lands and hon urs in England, to induce them to al- 
lit him effectuully. By theſe means he collected 40,000 of the bravetl 
and moſt regular troops in Europe, and waile Harold was embarrafſed 
with the fe invallons from the Danes, William landed in England With. 
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out oppoſition. Haroid returning. from the North, encountered William 
in the place where the town of Battle now ſtands, which took its name 
from it, near Haſtings in Suſſex, and a moſt bloody battle was fought be- 
«veen the two armics ; but Harold being killed, the crown of England de- 
volved upon William, in the year 1066. ; | a 

| cinnot find any great improvements, either in arts or arms, which the 
gixons had male in England ſince the firſt invaſion ot the Danes. "Thoſe 
barbarians ſeem to have carried off with them almoit all rhe bullion and 
ready money of the Anylo-Suxons ; for I perceive that Alfred the Great 
elt co more to his two daughters for their portions than 1col. each, The 
return of the Danes to England, and the victories which had been gained 
over them, had undoubtedly brought back great part of the money, and 
buſhion thev had carried off; for we are told, that Harold in his laſt vic- 
wry ober the Danes, regained as much treaſure as twelve luſty men could 
carry off, We have indeed very particular accounts of the value of pro- 
vifions and manufactures in thote days; a palfrey colt 1s. an acre of land 
(according to biſhop Fleetwood in his Chronicon Pretioſum) 1s. a hide of 
Jand containing 120 acres, 1098, but there is great dithculty in forming 
the proportion of value which thoſe ſhillings bore to the preſent 
ſtandard of money, though many ingenious treatiſes have been wiit— 
ten on that head. A ſheep was eſtimated at 1s. an ox was computed ar 
bs. a cow at 48. a min at 41. The board wages cf a child the firit year, 
was £5, "The tenants of Shireburne were obliged at their choice to pay 
either Ed. or four hens. Silk and cotton were quite unknown. Linen 
was not much uſed. In the Saxon times, land was divided among all the 
male children ot the deceaſed, Entails were fometimes practiſed in thoſe 
times. | 

Wich regard to the manners. of the Anglo Saxons, we can ſay little, 
but that they were in general a rude uncultivated people, ignorant of let— 
ters, unſkiltul in the mechanical arts, untamed to fubmiſſion under law 
and government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and diforcer. Even fo 
low as the reign of Canute, they fold their children and kindred into to- 
reign parts. Their beſt quality was their military courage, which yet 
was nut ſupported by diſcipline or conduct. Even the Norman hittonans, 
notwithitanding the low ſtate of the arts in their own country, ſpeak of them 
«5 barbarians, when they mention the invaſion made npon them by the 
duke of Normandy, Conqueſt put the people in a ſituation of receiving 
twwly from abroad the rudiments of ſcience and cultivation, and of cor- 
recting their rough and licentious manners. Their unculrivated ſtate 
might be owing to the clergy, who always diſcouraged manufactures. 

We are however to diſtinguiſh between the ſecular clergy, and the re- 
gulars or monks, Many of the former, among the Anglo-Saxons, were 
men of exemplary lives, and excellent magiltrates, "The latter depended 
upon the ſee of Rome, and directed the conſeiences of the king and the 
great men, and were generally ignorant, and often a bloody ſet. A great 
deal of the Saxon barbariſm was likewiſe owing to the Daniſh invahons, 
wach left little room for civil or literary improvements. Amigit all thoſe 
defects, public aud perſonal liberty were well underitood and guarded by 
the Saxon inſtitutions ; and we owe to them at this day, the molt valuable 
privileges of the Engliſh ſubjects. : 

The loſs which both fides ſuffered at the battle of Haſtings is uncer- 
tam. Anglo-Saxon authors ſay, that Harold was ſo impatient to fight, he 
attacked William with half of his army, fo that the advantage of num- 
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bers was on the fide of Norman; and, indeed, the death of Harold 
ſeems to have decided the day; and William with very little farther dif- 
ficulty, took poſſeſſion of the throne, and made a confiderable alteration 
in the conſtitution of England, by converting lands into knight's fees “, 
which are ſaid to have amounted to ©2,000, and were held of the Nor. 
man and other great perſons who had affitted him in his conqueſt, and who 
were bound to attend him with their knights and their followers in his wars, 
He gave for inſtince to one of his barons, the whole county of Cheſter, 
which he erected into a palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt inde. 
pendent of the crown ; and here, according to ſome hiſtorians, we have 
the riſe of the feudal law in England. William found it no eaſy matter 
to keep poſſethon of his crown. Edgar Atheling, and his fiſter, the next 
Anglo-Saxon heirs, were affectionately received in Scotland, and many of 
the Saxon lords took arms, and formed conſpiracies in England, William 
got the better of all difficuliies, eſpecially after he had made a peace with 
Malcolm king of Scotland, who married Atheling's liſter ; but not with- 
out exerciſing horrible cruelties upon the Anglo-Saxons. He introduced 
the Norman laws and language. He built the ſtone ſquare tower at Lon- 
don, commonly called the White Tower; bridled the country with forts, 
and diſarmed the old inhabitants; in ſhort, he attempted every thing pol 
fable ro obliterate every trace of the Anglo-Saxon conſtitution ; though, 
at his coronation, he took the ſame oath that uſed to be taken by the an- 
cient Saxon kings, 

He cauſed a general ſurvey of all the lands in England to be made, or 
rather to be completed (for it was begun in Edward the Confeſſor's time), 
and an account to be taken of the villans, or ſervile tenants, flaves, and 
hve ſtock. upon each eſtate; all which were recorded in a book called 
Doomſday-book, which is now kept in the Exchequer. But the repoſe of 
this fortunate and victorious king was diſturbed in his old age, by the 
rebellion of his eldeſt ſon Robert, who had been appointed governor of 
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Normandy, but now aſſumed the government as ſovereign of that pro- 


vince, in which he was tavoured by the king of France. And here we 
have the riſe of the wars between England and France; which have con- 
tinued longer, drawn more noble blood, and been attended with more 
memorable atchievements, than any other national quarrel we read of in 
ancient or modern hiſtory, William ſeeing a war inevitable, entered up- 
on it with his uſual vigour, and with incredible celerity, tranſporting a 
brave Engliſh army, invaded France where he was every where victo- 
rious, but died before he had finiſhed the war, in the year 1087, the 
ſixty-firſt of his age, and twenty-firſt of his reign in England, and was 
buried in his own abbey ar Caen in Normandy. | 

The above are the moſt material tranſactions of William's reign ; and 
it may be farther obſerved, that by the Norman conqueſt, Eugland not 
only loſt the truc line of her ancient Saxon kings, but alſo her principal 
nobility, who either fell in battle in defence ot their country and liber- 
ries, or fled to foreign countries, particularly Scotland, where, being bind. 
ly received by king Malcolm, they eſtabliſhed themſelves; and what 1 
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* Four hides of land made one knight's fee; a barony was twelve times you 
than that of a knight's fee: and when Doomſday-book was framed, the number e 
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very remarkable, introduced the Saxon or Engliſh, which has been the 


prevailing language in the Lowlands of Scotland to this day. 


On the other hand, England by virtue of the conqueſt, became much 

-2ater, both in dominion and power, by the acceſſion of ſo much terri- 
tory upon the continent, For though the Normans by the conqueſt, gain- 
ed much of the Engliſh land and riches, yet England gained the large and 
fertile dukedom of Notmardy, which became a province to this crown. 
England likewiſe gained much by the great increaſe of naval power, and 
multitude of ſhips, wherein Normandy then abounded. This, with the 
perpetual 1ntercourle between England and the continent, gave us an in- 
creaſe of trade and commerce, and of treaſure to the crown and kingdom, 
as appeared foon afterwards. England by the conqueſt, gained likewiſe 2 
natural right to the dominion of the Channel, which had been before ac 
quired only by the greater naval power of Edgar, and other Saxon kings. 
But the dominion of the narrow ſeas ſeems naturally to belong, like that 
of rivers, to thoſe who poſſeſs the banks or coaſts on both ſides ; and fo to 
bare ſtrengthened the former title, by ſo long a coaſt as that of Normand 
on one fide, and of England on the other ſide of the Channel. This domi- 
nion of the Channel, though we have long ago loſt all our poſſeſſions in 
France, we have continued to defend and maintain by the bravery of our 
ſeamen, and the ſuperior ſtrength of our navy to any other power. 

The ſucceflion o the cron of England was diſputed between the 
Conqueror's ſons Robert and William (commonly called Rufus, from his 
being red-haired), and was carried in favour of the latter, He was a 
brave and intrepid prince, but no friend to the clergy, who have there- 
tore been unfavourable to his + emory, He was likewiſe hated by the 
Normans, who loved his elder brother, and conſequently he was engaged 
in perpetual wars with his brothers, and rebellious ſubjects. About this 
ume the cruſades of the Holy Land began, and Robert who was among 
the firſt to engage, accommodated matters with William for a ſum of 
money, which he levied from the clergy, William behaved with great 
generolity towards Edgar Atheling and the court of Scotland, notwith- 
itanding all the provocations he had received from that quarter; but was 
accidentally killed as he was hunting in New Foreſt in Hamplhire, in the 
year 1 08, and the forty-fourth year of his age. He is chiefly accuſed 
of rapaciouſneſs and opprefſion ; but the circumitances of his reign had 
great demands for moncy, which he had no other means of raiſing but 
trom a luxurious, over-grown clergy, who had engtoſſed all the riches 
ot the kingdom. | - 

This prince built Weſtminſter-hall as it now ſtands, and added ſeveral 
works to the Tower, which he ſurrounded with a wall and a ditch. In 
the year dico happened that inundation of the fea, which overflowed 
great part of Earl Goodwin's eſtate in Kenr, and formed thoſe ſhallows 
in the Downs, now called the Goodwin Sands. 

He was ſucceeded by his brother Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, on 
account of his learning, though his brother Robert was then returning 
irom the Holy Land, Henry may be faid to have purchaſed ty throne, 
lt by bis brother's treaſures, which ke ſeized ar Wincheſter ; 
dy a charter, in which he reſtored his ſubjects to the rights and privi- 
leges they had enjoyed under the Anglo-Suxon kings; and thirdly, b 
oa 33 with Matilda daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, 
-: ce to Edgar Atheling, of the ancient Saxon line, His reign in a 
seat mealure teſtored the clergy to their influence in the ſtate, and they 
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formed, as it were, a ſeparate body dependent upon the pope, which 
afterwards created great convulſions in England. Henry partly by force 
and partly by ſtratagem, made himſelr maſter of his brother Robert“, 
perſon, and duchy of Normandy ; and, with the moſt ungenerous mean. 
neſs, detained him a priſoner for twenty-eight years, till the time of his 
death; and in the mean while Henry quicted his conſcience by foundins 
an abbey. He was atrerwards engaged in a bloody but ſucceſsful wa; 
with France; and before bis death he ſettled the ſucceſſion upon hi: 
daughter the empreſs Mitikia, widow to Henry IV. emperor of Ger. 
many, and her ſon Henry. by her ſecond huſband Geoffry Plant 
earl of Anjou. Henry died ot a ſurfeit, in the ſeventy-cighth yea 
age, in 1135. 

Notwithſtanding the late ſettlement of ſucceſſion, the crown of Ene 
land was claimed, and ſeized by Stephen earl of Blois, the fon of Ae; 
fourth daughter to William the Conqueror. Matilda and her fon d 
then abroad; and Stephen was aſſiſted in his uſurpation by his brother 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the other great prelates, that he rich: 
hold the crown, dependent, as it were, upon them. Matilda, howere— 
found a generous protector in her uncle, David, king of Scotland : EA: 
a worthy ſubject in her natural brother Robert carl of Glouceſter, why 
headed her party before her ſon grew up. A long and bloody war en- 
ſued, the clergy having abſolved Stephen and all his friends from tivir 
guilt of breaking the act of ſucceſſion ; but ar length, the barons, who 
dreaded the power of the clergy, inclined towards Matilda; and Stephen 
who depended chiefly on forcign mercenaries, having been abandoned by 
the clergy, was defeated and taken priſe r in 1141; and being carrid 
before Matilda, ſhe ſcornfully upbraideu him, and ordered him to be 
put in chains. | 

Matilda was proud and weak; the clergy were bold and ambitious; 
and when joined with the nobility, who were factious and turbulent, 
they were an overmatch for the crown. They demanded to be governed 
by the Saxon laws, according to the charter that had been granted by 
Henry I. upon his acceſſion ; and finding Matilda refractory, they dtore 
her out of England in 1142, Stephen having been exchanged for the 
earl of Glouceſter, who had been taken priſoner likewiſe, upon his ob. 
raining his liberty, found that his clergy and nobility had in f:& ex- 
cluded him from their government, by building 1 100 caſtles, where each 
owner lived as an independent prince, We do not, however, find thit 
this alleviated the feudal ſubjection of the inferior ranks. Stephen was 
ill enough adviſed to attempt to force them into a compliance with his 
will, by declaring his fon Euſtace heir apparent to the kingdom ; and 
thus exaſperated the clergy ſo much, that they invited over young 
Henry of Anjou, who had been acknowledged duke of Normandy, and 
was ſon to the empreſs; and he accordingly landed in England with an 
army of foreigners. 

This meaſure divided the clergy from the barons, who were appre- 
henſive of a ſecond conqueſt; and the earl of Arundel, with the heads 


of the - dank propoſed an accommodation, to which both par- 
ties agreed, 


agener. 
r of his 


retain the name and office of king; but Henry, who was in fact invelled 
with the chief executive power, was acknowledyed his ſucceffor. Though 
this accommodation was only precarious and imperfect, yet it was te. 
ceived by the Engliſh, who had bled at every pore during the late civil 

wats, 


Stephen, who about that time loſt his fon Euſtace, was to 
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wars, with great joy; and Stephen dying very opportunely, Henry 
mounted the throne, without a rival, in 1154. 

Henry II. ſurnamed Plautagenet, was by far the greateſt prince of his 
time. He ſoon diſcovered amazing abilities for government, and had 
performed in the ſixteenth yeur of his age, actions that would have dig- 
nified the moſt experienced warriors. At his acceſſion to the throne, he 
found the condition of the Engliſh boroughs greatly bettered, by the 
privileges granted them in the ſtruggles between their late kings and the 
nobility. Henry perceived the good policy of this, and brought the 
boroughs to ſuch a height, that if a bondman or ſervant remained in a 
borough a year and a day, he was by ſuch reſidence made free, He 
erected Wallingford, Wincheſter, and Oxford, into free boroughs, for 
the ſervices the inhabitants had done to his mother and himſelf; by dif- 
charging them from every burden, excepting the fixed fee- farm rent of tuch 
towns ; and this throughout all England, excepting London. This gave 
a vaſt acceflion of power to the crown, becauſe the crown alone could 
ſupport the boroughs againſt their feudal ty rante, and enabled Hen: y to 
reduce his overgrown nobility. | 

Without being very ſcrupulous in adhering to his former engage- 
ments, he reſumed the exceſſive grants of crown lands made by Stephen, 
which were repreſented as illegal, He demoliſhed many of the caſtles 
that had been built by the barons; but when he came to touch the 
clergy, he tound their uſurpations not to be ſhaken. He perceived that 
the root of all their enormous diſorders lay in Rome, where the popes 
bad exempted churchmen, not only from lay courts, but civil taxes. 
The bloudy cruelties and diſorders occaſioned by thoſe exemptions, all 
over the kingdom, would be incredible, were they not atteſted by the 
moſt unexceptionable evidences, Uufortunately for Henry, the head of 


the Engliſh church, and chancellor of the kingdom, was the celebrated 


Thomas Becker. This man, powerful from his office, and ſtill more fo 
by his popularity, ailing from a pretended ſanctity, was violent, intre- 
pid, and a determined enemy to temporal power of every kind, but 
withal, cool and politic. The king aſſembled his nobility at Clarendon, 
the name of which place is ſtill famous for the conſtitutions there enact- 
ed ; which, in fact, aboliſhed the authority of the Romiſh ſee over the 
Engliſh clergy. Becket finding it in vain to reſiſt the ſtream, ſigned 
thoſe conſtitutions, till they could be ratified by the pope ; who, as he 
toreſaw, rejected them, Henry, though a prince of the mou determined 
Ipiit of any of his time, was then embroiled with all his neighbours ; 
and the ſee of Rome was at the fame time in its meridian grandeur. 
Becket having been arraigned and convicted of robbing the public, while 
he Wis chancellor, fled to France, where the pope and the French king 
eſpouled his quarrel, The effect was, that all the Engliſh: clergy who 
were on the K'ng's fide were excommunicated, and the ſubjects abſolved 
trom their allegiance. This diſconcerted Henry ſo much, that he ſubs 
mitted to treat, and even to be inſulted by his rebel prelate, who re- 
turned tumphantly through the ſtreets of London in 1170. His return 
ſwelled his pride, and increaſed his inſolence, tilt both became inſup- 


ls . . . 
portavie to Henry, who was then in Normandy. Finding that he was 


76 valy the firſt ſubject of his own dominions, he was heard ro ſay, 
C 


anguith of his heart, “ Is there none who will revenge his mo- 


A's cauſe upon this audacious prieſt ?” Theſe words reached the 
* your Knights, Reginald Fitzurſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de 
wille, 


and Richard Brito; and, without acquainting Hery, 
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their intentions, they went over, to England, where they beat ont 
Becket's brains before the altar of his own church at Canterbury in the 
vear 1171. Henry was in no condition to ſecond the blind obedience ct 
his knights; and the public reſentment roſe ſo high, on the ſuppolition 
that he was privy to the murder, that he ſubmitted to be ſcourged by 
monks at the tomb of the pretended martyr, 

Henry, in contequence of his well known maxim, endeavoured to 
cancel all the grants which had been made by Stephen to the royal fe- 
mily of Scotland, and actually reſumed their molt valuable pole flions in 
the north of England, T his occatiuned a war between the two king- 
doms, in which William king of Scotland was taken priſoner ; and, 10 
deliver himſelf from captivity, was obliged to pay liege homage to king 
Henry tor his kingdom of Scotland, and for all his other dominions, It 
was ally agreed, thut liege homage fhould be done, and fealty fworn to 
Henry, without referve or exception, by all the earls and burons of the 
territories of the king of Scotland, from whom Henry ſhould detire it, in 
the fame wanner as by bis other vaffals, J he heirs of the king of Scot. 
land, and the heirs of his carls, burens, and tenants in chiet, were like- 
wite obliged to render hege homaye to the heiis of the king of England, 

Henry likewile diſtinguiſhed bis reign by the conqueſt of Ireland: ad 
by marrying Eleanor the divorced querm of France, but the heirels « 
Guienne and Poictou, he became almoit as powerful in France as the 
French king hinfeit and the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom. In bes 
"Id ave, however, he was tar from being fortunate. He had a tw 
for pieaſurc, and embarraſted binfcit in intrigues with women, pa”- 
ticularly the fair Roſumond, which were reſented by his queen Ele-- 
nor. to her ſeducing her ſons, Henry (whom his father had unadvifedi 
cauſed to be crewned in his own lite-time , Richard and John, into 1e- 
peared rebellions, which affected him fo much as to throw him into 2 
tever, aud he died at Chinon, in France, in the year 1189, and 57th e 
his age. The ſum he leit in ready money at his death, has perhaps beer! 
exaggerated, but the muſt moderate accounts make it amount te 
2:0,0col. of our money. 

During the reign of Henry, corporation charters were eſtablithed ali 
over England; by which, as I have already hinted, the power ot the 
barons was greatly reduced. Thoſe corporations encouraged trade; but 
manufactures, eſpecially thoſe of filk, ſeem till to have been contiaed 
to Spain and Italy; tor the filk coronation robes, made uſe of by young 
Henry and his queen, Colt 871. 10s. 4d. in the ſheriff of London's 4c: 
count, printed by Mr. Maddox: a vaſt ſum in thoſe days. Henry e. 
troduced the uſe of glaſs in windows into England, and ſtone archcs in 
building. Malm(bury, Henry archdeacon oi Huntingdon, and abe 
hiſtorians who lived under him, are remarkable tor their Latin yt, 
which in ſome places is both pure and elegant. : 

In this reign, and in thoſe bartarous ages, it was a cuſtom in London 
for great numbers, to the amount of a hundred or more of the los and 
relations of eminent citizens, to form themlelves into a licentious con 
federacy, to break into rich houſes and plunder them, to rob and mut: 
d-r paſſengers, and to commit with impunity, all forts of diforders 
Henry, about the year 1176, divided England into fix parts, _ 
cu, appointing judges to go at certain times of the year and 11 
eres, or adminitter juſtice to the people, as is practiſed at this das. 

Henry ſo far aboliſhed the barbarous and abfurd practice of forfeiticg 
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were alive in the ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſtored to the owners. 
This prince was allo the firit who levied a tax on the moveable and per- 
{nal eſtates of his ſubjects, nobles as well as people. Their zeal for the 
holy wars made them ſubmit to this innovation; and a precedent being 
once obtained, this taxation became, in following reigns, an uſual me- 
thod of ſupplying the neceſſities of the crown. It was ſometimes a 
practice of the kings of England to repeat the ceremony of their coro- 
nation thrice a year, on aflembling the ſtates at the three great feſtivals, 
H-nry after the firſt years of his reign, never renewed this ceremony, 
which was found to be very expenhve and very uicleſs. None of his 
ſucceſſors ever revived it. Since we are here collefting ſome detached 
inttances, which ſhow rhe genius of theſe ages, it may not be improper 
tw memion the quarrel between Roger archbiſhop of York, and Richard 
archbtthop of Canterbury. We may judge of the violence of military 
men and laymen, when ecclehattics could proceed to ſuch extremities. 
Tic pope's legate having ſummoned an aflembly of the clergy at on- 
An, aud as both the archbithops pretended to fit on his right hand, this 
gachön of precedency begor a controverſy between them. The monks 
and recainers of archbiſhop Richard tell upon Rover, in the prefence of 
we cardinab and of the tynod, threw him on the ground, trampled him 
under root, and fo bruited him with blows 


s, that he was taken vp halt 
Grad, and his Nie was with difficulty faved from their violence. 
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cmpaivns, he made a rruce of three years with Salaèin emperor of the 
Saracens; and in his return to Eagland he was treacheroutly ſurpriſed 
by the duke of Auſtria ; who, in 1193, ſent him a priſoner to the em- 
peror Henry VI. His ranſom was fixed by the ſordid emperor at 
zo, ooo marks; about 3205,000!, of our preſent money. According to 
COUMCNLPOLary authors, the raihng ot this ranſom proved to be a matter 
vi {9 much d.fticulty, that all the church plate was melted down, and a 
Was laid on all perſons, both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, of one fourth 
part of their income for one year; and twenty ſhillinys on exety knight's 
ire; allo one year's woot borrowed of the Ciltercians ; beſides money 
(ed upon the clergy of the king's French dominions ; and 2000 marks 
sich were turnithed by William King of Scotland, in gratitude for 
Richird's generous beh vibur to him before his departure. Though all 
ge lams are well turhenticated, yet it is not eaſy to reconcile them 
nh cer ain other money tranfsctions of this reign, but by ſuppoſing 
tht Richard carried of with him, and expended abroad all the viſible 
pee in che kingdom; and that the people had reſerved vaſt hoards, 
Woh they ater wards produced, when commerce took a briſker turn. 
pon R hard's return from bis cap:ivity, he held a parliament at 
Neteingham; nitber William king of Scotland came, and demanded 
= counnes of Northumberland, Cuuberiand, Weſtmoreland, and Lan- 
+227, as his predeceſſurs had enjoyed the ſame. Richard put him © 
„„ e pretent with tir words; yet by advice of his council he granted 
baren J. Charter, the tollowing honours aud benefits for bim and his 
ende, we, 6 That whenever 2 kipg of Scotland was to de ſum- 
1 mened 
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moned to the court of England to do homage for the lands he held in 
England, he ſhould be, at the river Tweed, received by the biſhop of 
Durham and the ſheriff of Northumberland, and they ſhould conduct him 
to the river Tees, where the archbiſhop and ſheriff of York ſhould re. 
ceive him; and ſo in like fort the biſhop and ſheritfs of the other ſhires, 
till he arrived at court. On his journey he had 100 ſhillings (151, of 
our money) per day allowed him for charges. At court thirty ſhilling 
per day; twelve waftels, and twelve himnels of the king's (two ſorts of 
tine bread in uſe then), four quarts of the king's beſt wine ; fix quarts of 
ordinary wine; two pound weight of pepper; and four pound weight of 
cinnamon ; four wax lights; torty great long perches of the king's deſt 
candles ; and twenty-tour of the ordinary ones. And on his return he 
was to be conducted as betore, with the ſame allowances,” 

Whilſt the Scottiſh kings enjoyed their lands in England, they found 
it their intereſt, once generally in cvery King's reign, to perform the 
ſame homage ; but when they were deprived of their ſaid lands, they paid 
no more homage “. 

Woollen broad cloths were made in England at this time. An ox fold 
for three ſhillings, which aniwers to nine ſhillings of our money, and a 
ſheep at tour pence, or one thilling, Weights and meaſures were now 
ordered to be the ſame all over the kingdom. Richard upon his return, 
$oune his dominions in great diforder, through the practices of his bro- 
ther John, whom he however pardoned ; and by the invaſions of the 
French, whom he repelled ; but was lain in beſieging the caſile ot 
Chalons in the vear 1199, the 42u of his age, and 1cth of hi 
reign. 

The reign of his brother ſohn, who ſucceeded him, is infamous in 
the Engliſh hiſtoryp. He is ſaid to have put to death Arthur the elde 
ton of his brother Geoffrey, who had the hereditary right to the crown, 
The young prince's mother Conſtance, complained to Philip, the king ol 
France; who, upon John's non-appearance at his court as a vaſſal, de- 
prived him of Normavdv. John notwithſtanding, in his wars with the 
French, Scotch and Iriſh, gave many proofs of perſonal valour ; but 
became at laſt io apprchenſive of a French invaſion, that he rendered 
himſelf a tributary to the pope, and laid his crown and regalia at tit 
foot of the legate Pandulph, who kept them for five days. The great 
barons reſented his meanneſs, by taking arms; but he repeated his ſhume: 
ful ſubmiſſions to the pope, and after experiencing various fortunes of Wit, 
John was at laſt brought fo low, that the barons obliged him, in 1216, w 
lign the great deed ſo well known by the name of Magna Cbarta. Thoug' 
this charter is deemed the foundation of Engliſh liberty, yet it is in fatt 
no other than a tenewal of thoſe immunities which the barons and then 
followers had poſlefſed under the Saxon princes, and which they claume 
by the charters of Henry I. and Henry II. As the principles of libert), 
however, came to be more enlarged, and property to be beiter ſecures 
this charter, by various ſubſequent acts and explanations, came to be 
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„It appears however, that William I. king of Scatland, and his ſubjects. conſeate 
o Ackaowiedge the king of England and his heirs, to all perpetuity t be their a4 
reigns and liege lords, and that they did homage for the kingdom of Scotland — 
ingly : but this advantage was given up by Richard I, Vide lord Lyttelton“ Hiſtor 
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applicable to every Engliſh ſubject, as well as to the barons, knights, 
and burgeſſes. John had ſcarcely ſigned it, but he retracted, and 
called upon the pope for protection, when the barons withdrew their al- 
legiance trom John, and transferred it to Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Philip 
Auguſtus, king of France. This gave umbrage to the pope ; and the 
barons being apprehenſive of their country becoming a province te 
France, they returned to John's allegiance ; but he was unable to pro- 
ee them, till the pope refuſed to confirm the title of Lewis, John died 
in 1216, in the 18h year of his reign, and the 4gth of his age, juſt as 
he had a glimpſe of reſuming his authority. Withour diſputing what 
hiſtorians have ſaid of his arbitrary, inconſtant, and cruel diſpoſition, it 
is evident, from the ſame relations, that he had great provocations from 
the clergy and the barons, who in their turns attempted to annihilate the 
regal prerogative. It is undeniable at the ſame time, that under 1 
the commons of England laid the foundation of all the wealth and pri- 
vileges they now enjoy; and the commerce of England received a moſt 
ſurpriſing increaſe. He may be called the father of the privileges of 
free boroughs, which he eſtabliſhed and endowed all over his kingdom ; 
and it was under him that the ſtone bridge as it ſtood ſome years ago, 
was finiſhed acroſs the Thames at London. The city ot London owes 
ſome of her privileges to him. The office of mayor, before his reign, 
was for life; but he gave them a charter to chuſe a mayor out of their 


own body, annually, and to elect their ſheriffs and common-councal an- 


nually, as at preſent. 

England was in a deplorable fituation when her crown devolved upon 
Henry III. the late king's ſon, who was but nine years of age, The earl 
of Pembroke was choſen his guardian; and the pope taking part with 
the young prince, the French were defeated and driven out of 
the kingdom, and their king obliged to renounce all claims upon the 
crown of England, The regent, earl of Pembroke, who had thus re- 
trieved the independency of his country, died in 1219, and the regen 
devolved upon the biſhop of Wincheſter. The French king all this time 
kept poſſethon of Normandy ; but at home the power and influence of 
the pope became very exorbitant; and he fent no fewer than zoo of his 
rapacious clergy at one time, in the year 1240, to take poſſeſſion of the beſt 
Englith benefices, and to load the people with taxes. This evil was in- 
creaſed by Henry marrying the daughter of the earl of Provence; a 
needy prince, whoſe poor relations engroſſed the beſt eſtates and places 
in the kingdom, The king was of a ſoft, pliable diſpoſition, and had been 
peiluaded to violate the Great Charter. Indeed he ſeemed always en- 
dcavouring to evade the privileges which he had been compelled to grant 
and confirm. An affociation ot the barons was formed againſt him and 


us gorernment, and a civil war breaking out, Henry ſeemed to be a- 


dandoned by all but his Gaſcons, and foreign mercenaries, His pro- 
+ . . * % * * — 

von brought him into inexpreſſible difficulties; and the famous Stephen 
Montfort who had married his fiſter, and was made earl of Leiceſter, 
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dcteated, and taken priſoners at the battle of Lewes. A difference hap- 


pening between Montfort, and the earl of Glouceſter, a nobleman of 


great authority, prince Edward, Henry's eldeſt ſon, obtain d his liberty, 
and aſſembling as many as he could of his tather's ſubjects, who were 
icalous of Montfort, and weary of the tyranny of the barons, he gave 
*3tle to the rebels, whom he defeated at Eveſham, Auguſt 4th, 1265, 
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and killed Montfort. The repreſentatives of the commons of En 
both knights and burgeſſes, formed now part of the Engliſh legiſlature, 
in a ſeparate houſe, and this gave the firſt blow to feudal tenures in Eng- 
land ; but biſtorians are not «greed in what manner the commons before 
this time formed any part of the Engliſh parliaments, or great councils, 
Prince Edward being afterwards engaged in a cruſade, Henry durin 
his abſence, died in 1272, the fixty-fourth year of his age, and fifty 
fixth of his reign, which was uncomfortable and inglorious; and 
yet tb the ſtruggles of this reign, the people in great meaſure owe the 
liberties of the preſent day. During bis reign, the principal cuſtoms 
aroſe from the importation ot French and Rheniſh wines, the Engl 'ſh be- 
ing as yet ſtrangers to thoſe of Spain, Portugal, and Italy. Intercft 
had in that age mounted to an enormaus height, as might be expected 
from the barbariſm of the times, and men's ignoragce of commerce, 
which was ſtill very low. though it ſeems to have increaſed fince 
the Conqueſt, There are inſtances ot gol. per cent. being paid for wo— 
ney, which tempted the Jews to remain in England notwithſtandipe 
the greivous oppreſſions they laboured under, trom the bigotry of the 
age, and Henry's extortions. In 12;5 Henry made a freſh demand of 
8000 marks from the Jews, and threatned to hang them if they refuſed 
compliance. They now loſt all patience, and defired leave to retire with 
their effects out of the kingdom, But the king replied, “ How can [ 
_ remedy the oppreſſion. you complain of? I am myſelt a beggar; I am 
deſpoiled; I am ſtripped of all my revenues; I owe above :00, 09 
marks; and if I bad ſaid zoo, ooo, I ſhould not exceed the truth; I am 
obliged to pay my ſon prince Edward 15,000 marks a year; I have not 
a farthing, and I muſt have money from any hand, from anv quarter, cr 
by any means.” King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 muks 
from a Jew at Briſtol; and on his retuſal, ordered one of his teeth to 
be drawn every day till he ſhould conſent. The Jew loſt ſeven teeth, 
and then paid the ſum required of him. Trial by ordeal was now en- 
tirely diloledd, and that by duel diſcouraged. Bractou's famous law treatiſe 
was publiſhed in this reign. 

Edward returning to Eugland, on the news of his fatber's death, in- 
vited all who held of his crown in capitr, to his coronation dinner, 
which conſiſted (that the reader may have ſome idea of the luxury of the 
times) of 278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430 ſheep, 22,600 hens 
and capons, and 13 fat goats (See Rymer's Fœdera.) Alexa: der III. 
king of Scotland was as the ſolemnity, and on the occalion 500 bories 
were let looſe, for all that could catch them to keep them. 

Edward was a brave and politic prince, and being perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the laws, intereſts, and conſtitution of his kingdam, bis 
regulations and reformations of his laws have juſtly given him the tte 
of the Engliſh Juſtinian, He paſſed the famous mo! tmain act, wherevy 
all perſons „were reſtrained ſrom giving by will or e, their Off 
rates to (thoſe ſo called) religious purpoles, and the ſocicties that never 
die, without a licence from the crown.“ He granted certain proviieges 
to the cinque ports, which, though now very incenfiderabic, welt 
then obliged to attend the king when he went beyond ſea, with Bt y-ſeven 
ſhips, each having twenty armed ſoldiers on board, and to manta 
them at their own coſts for the ſpace of fiiteen days. He reduced tus 
Welch to pay him tribute, and annexed its principality to bis crown, au 
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Though he encouraged foreigners to trade with England, yet the aggre- 
gate body of every particular nation reſiding here, became anſwerable 
tur the miſdemeanors of every individual perſon of their number. He 
regulared the forms of parliament, and their manner of giv.ng aids te- 
wards the nation's defence, as they now ſtand, with very little variat'on. 
Perceiving that the iudolence of his ſubjects rendered them a prey to 
the Jews, who were the great uſurers and money-dealers of the times, 
he expelled them our of England, and ſeized all their immoveable eſtates. 
| have io the article of Scotland mentioned the unjuſtifiable manner in 
which he abuliſhed the independency of that kingdom; but on the 
other hand, it muſt be acknowledged that he held the balance of power 
in Europe, and employed the vait ſums he raiſed from bis ſubjects, for 
the aggrandizement of his crown and people, He had frequent wars 
abroad, eſpecially with France, in which he was not very tucceſsful ; 
and would willingly have abridged the power of the baruns and great 
nobility, had they nor been fo ſtrung, 

His vaſt connections with the continent were productive of many bene- 
bes to his ſabjects, particularly by the introduction of reading glaſſes 
and {pectacles ; though they are faid to have been invented in the late 
reign, by the famous friar Bacon, Windmills were erected in England 
about the ſame time, and the regulation of gold and filver workmanſhi 
was aſcertained by an aſſay, and mark of the goldimith's company, At- 


ter all, Edward's continental wars were unfortunate both to himſelf and 
the Engliſh, by draining them of their wealth; and it is thought that 
he too much neglected the woollen manufactures of his kingdom. He 
was often embroiled with the pope, eſpecially upon the affairs of Scot- 
land ; and be died in 1307, in the fixty-ninth year of his age, and thirty- 
fifth of his reign, while he was upon a freſh expedition to exterminare 
that people. He ordered his heart to be ſent to the Holy Land, with 
32,c00l. for the maintenan« e ot what is called the Holy Setulehre. 

His ſon and ſucceſſor Edward II. ſhewed early diſpoſitions tor eneou- 
ging favourites; but Gaveſton, his chief minion, a Gaſcon, being ba- 
bined by his father Edward, he mounted the throne with vaſt advan- 
tages, both political and perſonal, all which he ſoon forfeited by his 
own iwprudence. He recalled Gaveſton, and loaded him with honours, 
and married Iſabella, daughter of the French king, who reſtored to him 
part of the territories which Edward I. had loſt in France. The barons, 
however, obliged him once more to baniſh his favourite, and to confirm 
the Great Charter, while king Robert Bruce recovered all Scotland ex- 
cepting the caſtle of Stirling; near to which, at Bannockburn, Edward 
iu perton received the greateſt defeat that England ever ſuttered, in 1314. 
Gaveſton being beheaded by the barons, they fixed upon young Hugh 
Spencer as a tpy upon the king, but he ſoon became his favourite. He, 
tough his pride, avarice, and ambition, was baniſhed, together with 
his father, whom he had procured to be made earl of Wincheſter, The 
queen, a turious ambitious woman, perſnaded her huſband to recall the 
Spencers, while the common people, from their hatred to the barons, 
jomed the king's ſtandard, and after defeating them, reſtored him to the 
exereiſe of all his prerogatives. A cruel uſe was made of thoſe ſucceſſes, 
and many noble patriots, with their eſtates, fell victims to the queen's 
revenge; but at laſt ſhe became enamoured with Roger Mortimer, who 
Was ber priſoner, and had been one pf the molt active of the anti royaliſt 
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| | lords, A breach between her and the Spenſers ſoon followed, and gg. 

ing over to France with her lover, ſhe found means to form ſuch a p- 
in England, that, returning with ſome French troops, ſhe put the eldeſt 
Spencer to an ignominious death, made her huſband priſoner, and forced 
him to abdicate his crown in favour of his ſon Edward III. then fifteen 
years of age. Nothing now but the death of Edward II. was wanting 
to complete her guilt ; and he was moſt barbaroutly murdered in Berklet. 
caſtle, by ruffians, ſuppoſed to be employed by her and her paramour 
Mortimer, in the year 1327. 

It muſt however be admitted, that the misfortunes of Edward II. were 
in a great degree brought upon himſelf by his imprudeace and miſcon. 
duct. His government was ſometimes extremely arbitrary, and he was 
too much engroſſed by favourites, who led him into ſanguinary meaſures, 
It was alſo a misfortune to him, that he was not a match for Robert Bruce, 
king of Scotland; in conſequence of whoſe military and political abilities, 

and their own civil contentions, the Engliſh loft that kingdom. But 
it has been alleged in his favour, that none of his predeceſſors equalied 
bim in his encouragement of commerce, and that he protected his 
trading ſubjects with great ſpirit againſt the Hanſeatic league and the 
neighbouring powers. Upon an average, the difference of living then 
and now, ſcems to be nearly at 5 or 6 is to 1, always remembering that 
their money contained thrice as much filver as our money or coin of the 
fame denomination does. Thus, for example, if a gooſe then coſt 2d. 4, 
Mar is 7d. 2 of our money, or according to the proportion of 6 to 1, it 
would now coſt 35. gd. The knights Templars were ſuppreſſed in this 
reign, owing to their enormous vices. 
ward III. mounted the throne in 1327. He was then under the 
tuition of his mother, who cohabited with Mortimer; and they endeavoure 
ed to keep poſſeſſion of their power, by executing many popular meaſures, 
and putting an end to all national differegces with Scotl:nd, for which 
Mortimer was created ear] of March. Edward, young as he was, was 
ſoon ſenſible of their deſigns. He ſurpriſed them in perſon at the head 
of a few choſen friends in the caſtle of Nottingham. Mortimer was put 
to a public death, hanged us a traitor on the common gallows at Tyturn,. 
and the queen herfelf was ſhut up in confinement twenty-eight years, to 
her death. It was not long before Edward found means to quarrel with 
David king of Scotland, though he had married his ſiſter, and he was 
driven to France by Edward Baliol, who acted as Edward's tnburary 
king of Scotland, and general, and did the ſame homage to Edward for 
Scotland, as his father had done to Edward J. Soon after, upon the 
death of Charles the Fair, king of France (without iſſue), who had ſuc- 
ceeded by virtue of the Salic law, which the French pretended cut off all 
female ſucceſſion to that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it, as being 
the next heir male by ſucceſſion ; but he was oppoſed by Edward, as be- 
ing the ſon of Iſabella, who was fiſter to the three laſt-mentioned kings 
of Fance and firſt in the female ſueceſſion. The former was preferred, 
but the caſe being doubtful, Edward purſued his claim, and invaded France 
wii a powerful army. 8 

On this occafion, the vaſt difference between the feudal conſtitutions 
of France, which were then in full force, and the government of Eng: 
land, more favourable to public liberty, appeared. The F rench ofticers 
knew no ſubordination. They and their men were equally undiſciphnes 
aud di'obedient, though far more numerous than their enemies in the 
field. The Evglith freemen on the other haad, having noh * - 
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ty to fight for, which they could call their own, independent of a 
ade law, knew its value, and had learned to defend it by 3 
themſelves with proper armour, and ſubmitting to military exerciſes, a 

roper ſubordination in the field, The war, on the part of Edward, was 
therefore a continued ſcene of ſucceſs and victory. In 1340 he took the 
title of king of France, uſing it in all public acts, and Per the 
arms of France with his own, adding this motto Dien & mon droit, 
„God and my right.” At Creſſy, Auguſt 26th, 1346, above 100, ooo 
French were defeated, chiefly by the valour of the prince of Wales, who 
was but ſixteen years of age (his father being no more than thirty-four) 
though the bnglich did not exceed 30,000. The loſs of the French far 
exceeded the number of the Engliſh army, whoſe loſs conſiſted of no 
more than three knights and one eſquire, and about fifty private men. 
The battle of Poiftiers was fought in 1356, between the prince of Wales 
and the French king John, but with greatly ſuperior advantages of num- 
bers on the part of the French, who were totally defeated, and their 
king and his favourite ſon Philip taken priſoners. It is thought that the 
number of French killed in this battle, was double that of all the Engliſh 
army ; but the . and politeneſs with which the prince treated hi 
royl priſoners, formed the brighteſt wreath in his garland, 

Edward's glories were not confined to France, Having left his queen 
Philippa, daughter to the earl of Hainault, regent of England, ſhe had 
the good fortune to take priſoner David king of Scotland, who had ven- 
tured to invade England about fix weeks after the battle of Creſſy was 
fought, and remained a priſoner eleven years. Thus Edward had the 
glory to ſee two crowned heads his captives at London. Both kings 
were afterwards ranſomed, David fer 102,000 marks and John for three 
millions of gold crowns ; but John returned to England, and died at the 

lace of the Savoy. After the treaty of Bretigni, into which Edward 

II. is ſaid to have been frightened by a dreadful ſtorm, his fortunes de- 
clined. He had reſigned his French dominious entirely to the prince of 
Wales, and he ſunk in the eſteem of his ſubjects ar home, on account of 
his attachment to his miſtreſs, one Alice Pierce. The prince of Wales, 
commonly called the Black Prince , from his wearing that armour, 
while he was making a glorious campaign in Spain, where he reinſtated 
Peter the Cruel on that throne, was ſeized with a conſumptive diſorder, 
which carried him off in the year 1372. His father did not long ſur- 
vive him; for he died, diſpirited and obſcure, at Shene in Surry, in the 
year 1377, the 65th of his age, and 5 1ſt of his reign, 

o prince ever underſtood the balance and intereſts of Europe bett 
than Edward did, and he was one of the beſt and moſt illuſtrious kings. 


that fat on the Engliſh throne, Having ſet his heart on the conqueſt of 


rance, he gratified the more readily his people in their demands, for 
protection and ſecurity to their liderddes and properties, but he thereby 
exhauſted his regal dominions; neither was his ſucceſſor, when he 
mounted the throne, ſo powerful a prince as he was in the beginning of 
is reign, He has the glory of invitivg over and protecting fullers, 
Jers, weavers, and other artificers from Flanders, and of eſtabliſhing 
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11 He was alſo the firſt in England that had the title of Dale, being created by 


* father duke of Cornwall; aud ever ſince, the eldeſt ſon of the king of Eugland is 
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the woollen manufacture among the Engliſh, who, till his &me gener)! 
exported the unwrought commodity. The rate of living in his rcisq 
ferms to have been much the ſame as in the preceding reign ; and 
few of the Engliſh ſlips, even of war, exceeded forty or fifty tons. But 
potwithitanding the vaſt increaſe of property in England, villanage 


ill continued in the royal, epiſcopsl, and baronial mauors. Hilloriary 


are not agreed whether Edward made ule of artillery in his firſt invation 
of France, but it certainly was well known before his death, The may. 
nificent caſtle of Windfor, was built by Edward III. and his method of 
conducting that work may ſerve as a ſpectmen of the condition of the 

ople in that age. Inſtead of alluring workmen by contracts and wages, 
he aflefled every county in England to fend him fo many maſons, tilers, 
and c.rpenters, as if he had been levviny an army. Soldiers were en- 
lifted only tor a ſhort time; they lived idle all the reſt of the year, and 
commonly all the reſt ot their lives ; one ſucceſsful campaign by pay 
and plunder, and the ranſom of priſon: rs, was ſuppoſed to be a {mill 
tortune to a man; which was a great ailurement to enter into the ſervice, 
The wages of a maſter carpenter was limited through the whole vear to 
three pence a day, a common carpenter to two pence, money of that 
age. 

Dr. John Wickliſſe a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began, in the 
latter end of this reign, to {pread the doctrines of reformation by his da- 
courſes, ſermons, and wrirings; and he made many diſciples of all ranks 
and ſtutions. He was a man of parts, learning, and piety ; and has the 
bonouur of being the firſt perſon in Europe who publicly called in quel 
tion thoſe doctrines, which had generally paſſed for certan and uniif- 
Ppured, during ſo many ages. The doctrines of Wickliffe being derived 
Irom his ſcarch into the ſcriptures, and into eccleſiaſiical antiquity, were 
rcarly the fame with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the fixteenth 
cerrurv, But though the age ſecmed [trongly ditpoſed to receive them, 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for this great revolution. which was fe— 
ſerved for a more tree and enquiring period, that gave the finiſhing blow 
to Romiſh ſuperſtition in this and many other kingdems of Europe, He 


had many friends in the univeriity of Oxford and at court, and was pos 


ertully protected againſt the evil dengus of the pope and biſhops, 
John of G.unt duke of Lancaiter, one of the king's ſons, and other 
great men. His diſciples were diltinguiſhed by the name of Wicklifites 
or Lollarde. 

Richard II. ſon of the. Black Prince, was no more than eleven years of 


age when he mounted the throne, Ihe Englith arms were then unliic- 


ceſsful both in France and Scotland ; hut the dotttines of Wicklifle tons 
root under the influence of the duke of L:ncaſter, the king's uncle and 
one of his guardians, and gave enlarged notions of liberty to the villans, 
and lower ranks of people. The truth is, agriculture was then in 0 
flouriſhing a ſtate, that corn, and other victuals, were fuftered to. de 
tranſported, and the Engliſh had fallen upon a way of manufacturing, 
for exportation, their leather, horns, and otter native com modities; 
and with regard to the woollen manufacturts, they ſeem from records, to 
have been exceeded by none in Europe. John of Gaun's foreign £077 
nections with the crowns of Portugal and Spain were of p1 ejudice v Eng- 
land; and ſo many men were employed in unſucceſsful wars, hit the 
commons of Englund, like powder, recgiving a ſpark of fire, all at once 
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Tack Straw, and others, the loweſt of the people. The conduct of 
theſe inſurgents was very violent, and in many reſpetts extremely un- 
juſtifiable ; but it cannot juſtly be denied, that the common people of 
England then laboured under many oppreſſions, particularly a pol-tax, 
and had abundant reaſon to be di ſcontented with the government. be, 

Richard was not then above ſixteen, but he acted with great ſpint 
and wiſdom, He faced the ſtorm of the in{urgents, at the head of the 
Londoners, while Walworth the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, had 
the courage to put Tyler, the leader of the malecontents, to death, in the 
midſt of bis adherents. This, with the ſeaſonable behaviour of Richard, 
guelled the inſurrection for that time; but it broke out with the moſt 
bloody effects in other parts of England, and though it was ſuppreſſed 
by making many examples ot ſeverity among the inſurgents, yet the 
commcn people never atrerwards loſt hght of their own importance. ull 
by degrees they obtained thoſe privileges which they now enjoy. Had 
Fichard been a prince of real abilities, he might, after the ſuppreſſion of 
thoſe rebels, have eitabliſh-d the tranquillity of his dominions on a 
ſure foundation ; but he dejivered himielt up ro worthleſs favourites, 
particularly Michael de la Pole, fon tv a merchant of London, whom 
he created carl of Suffolk and lord chancellor, judge Freſilian, and 
above all, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, whom he created marquis + 
of Dublin and duke of Ireland. They were obnoxious both to the par- 
{ment and people, and Richard ſtooped in vain to the malt ignoble mea- 
ſures to ſave them, They were att auted, and condemned to ſuffer as trai- 
tors. The chief juſtice Tretilian was hanged at T'yburn, but de la Pole, 
and the duke of reland eſcaped abroad, where they died in obſcurity. 
Richard then aſſociated to himſelt a new ſet of favourites. His people 
and great lords again took up arms, and being headed by the duke of 
Glouceſter the king's uncle, they forced Richard once mo.e into terms ; 
but being inlince!e in all his compliances, he was upon the point of be- 
coming more deſpotie than any king of England ever had been, when 
he lolt his crown and hte by a ſudden cataſtrophe. 

A quarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, ſon to the duke 
of Lancaſter, and the duke of Norfolk; and Richard baniſhed them 
both, with particular marks of injuſtice to the former, who now became 
duke ot Lancaſter by his father's death. Richard carrying over a great 
army to quell a rebellion ih Ireland, a {ſtrung party formed in England, 
the titural reſult of Richard's tyranny, who offered the duke of Lan- 
cilter.the crown, He landed from France ut Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, 
and Was ſoon at the head of £0,000 men, all of them Engliſh. Richard 
hurtied back to England. where his troops refuumg to fight, and his 
ſulgeets, whom he had affected to deſpiſe, generally deſerting him, he 
deus made priſoner with no more than twenty attendants; and being car- 
ed to London, he was depoſed in full parlament, upon a formal charge 
& tyranny and miſconduct ; and ſoon after he is ſuppoſed to have been 
Ferre to death in priſon, in the year 1399, the 34th of his age, and 


the 23d of bis reign, He had no iffue by either of his two marriages. 


Though the nobility of England were poſſeſſed of great power at the 
fine of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated the influence of 
me commons. Tuey had the courage to remonſtrate boldly in parliament 
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againſt the uſury, which was but too much practiſed in England, aud 
other abuſes of both clergy and laity ; and the deſtruction of the feudal 
powers ſoon followed. 

Henry the Fourth “, fon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, fourth 
fon of Edward III. being ſettled on the throne of England, in prejudice 
to the elder branches of Edward III's family, the great nobility were 
in hopes that this glaring defect in his title would render him dependent 
upon them. Ar firſt ſome conſpiracies were formed againſt him among 
his great men, as the dukes of Surry and Exeter, the earls of Glouceſter 
and Saliſbury, and the archbifhop of York ; but he cruſhed them by his 
activity and fteadineſs, and laid a plan for reducing their overgrown 
power. This was underſtood by the Percy family, the greateſt in the 
north of England, who complained of Henry having deprived them of 
ſome Scotch priſoners, whom they had taken in baile ; and a dangerous 
rebellion broke out under the old earl of Northumberland, and his fon 
the famous Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, but it ended in the defeat 
of the rebels, chiefly by the valour of the prince of Wales. With equal 

ood fortune, Henry fapprefied the inſurrections of the Welch, under 

wen Glendower ; and by hts prudent conceſſions to his parliament, to 
the commons particularly, he at lait conquered all oppolition, while, to 
falve the defect of his title, the parliament entailed the crown upon him, 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, thereby ſhutting out 
all female ſucceſſion. The voung duke of Rothſay, heir to the crown 
of Scotland (afterwards James I. of that kingdom), falling a priſoner 
into Henry's hands about this time, was of infinite ſervice to his govern- 
ment ; and betore his death, which happened in 1413, in the 46th year 
of his age, and 13th of his reign, he had the ſatisfaction to fee his fon 
and ſucceſſor, the prince of Wales, diſengage himſelf from many youth⸗ 
ful follies, which till then had diſgraced bis conduct. 

The Engliſh marine was now fo greatly increaſed, that we find zu 
Engliſh veſſel of 200 tons in the Baltic, and many other ſhips ot equal 
burden, carrying on an immenſe trade all over Europe, but with the 
Hanſe towns in particular. With regard to public liberty, Henry IV. s 
I have already hinted, was the firſt prince who gave the different orcers 
in parliament, eſpecially that of the commons, their due weight. It 's 
however a little ſurpriſing, that learning was at this time at a much lowe! 
pus in England, and all over Europe, than if had been 209 years before. 
Biſhops, when teſtifying ſynodal acts, were often forced to do it by proxy 
in the following terms, viz. “ As I cannot read myſelt, N. N. hat! 
ſubſcribes for me; or, As my lord biſhop cannot write bimſelt, at biz 
requeſt I have ſubſcribed.” By the influence of the court and the . 
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* The throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancaſter ſtepped forth, and hauts 
croſſed himſelf on his forehead and on his breat:, and called upon the name of Chrit, 
he pronounced theſe words, which I fhall give in the original language, becauſe ot 
their ſingularity. | : 

In the name of Fadher, Son, and Hily Che, I Henry of Lan außer; challenge this rea 
of Tnglande, and the croton, with al! the membris, and the af pi tonances 3 alt I that an wh 
«it by right line of the hiode (meaning a claim in right of his mother ) coming from ihe 755 
king Henry therile and throge that rich: that God of bis grace hath font ine, with belpe of Los 
und of my frentes, to recover it: the which rewme wes in ff 59 be endure by if ant of 2 
vernancey and oudoying of the gude d. ir- 
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trigues of the clergy, an act was obtained in the ſeſſions of parliament 
1401 for the burning of heretics, occaſioned by the great increaſe of the 
Wickliffites or Lollards; and immediately after, one Sawtre, ' pariſh 
prieſt of St. Ofithe in London, was burnt alive by the king's writ, di- 
rected to the mayor and ſheriff, of London. 

The balance of trade with foreign parts was againſt England at tha 
acceſſion of Henry V. in 1413, fo greatly had luxury increaſed. The 
Lollards, or the followers of Wickliffe, were exceſſively numerous, and 
fir John Oldcaſtle, and lord Cobham, having joined them, it was pretended 
that he had agreed to put himſelf at their head, with a deſigu to overturn 
the government; but this appears to have been a groundleſs accuſations 
from a bloody zeal of the clergy, though he was put to death in conſe- 


quence of it, His only real ciime ſeems to have been, the ſpirit with | 


which he oppoſed the ſuperſtition of the age, and he was the firſt of the 
nobility who ſuffered on account of religion, Henry was about this 
time engaged in a conteſt with France, which he had many incitements 
for invading. He demanded a reſtitution of Normandy, and other pro- 
vinces that had been raviſhed from England in the preceding reigns ; al- 
ſo the payment of certain arrears due for king John's ranſom fiance the 
reign of Edward III. and availing himſelf of the diſtracted ſtate of that 
kingdom by the Orleans and Burgundy factions, he invaded it, where he 
firit took Harfleur, aud then defeated the French in the battle of Agin- 
court, which equalled thoſe of Creſſy and Poictiers in glory to the Eng- 
liſh, but exceeded them in its conſequences, on account of the vaſt num- 
ber of Brench princes of the blood, and other great noblemen, who were 
there killed. Henry, who was as great a politician as a warrior, made 
luch alliances, and divided the French among themſelves ſo effectually, 
that he forced the queen of France, whoſe huſband Charles VI. was a 
lunatic, to agree to his marrying her daughter, the princeſs Catharine, 
do diſinherit the dauphin, and to declare Henry regent of France during 
her buſband's life, and him and his iflue ſucceſſors to the Freuch mo- 
narchy, which muſt at this time have been exterminated, had not the 
Scots (though their king: ſtill continued Henry's captive) furniſhed the 
dauphin with vait ſupplies, aud preſerved the French crown for his head. 
Henry however made a triumphal entry into Paris, where the dauphin 
was proſcribed ; and after receiving the fealty of the French nobility, 
he returned to England to levy a force that might cruſh the dauphin and 
his Scotch auxiliaries, He probably would have been ſucceſsful had he 
not died of a pleuretie diſorder, 1422, the 34th year of his age, and the 
10th of his reign. 

Henry V. 's vaſt ſucceſſes in France revived the trade of England, and 
at the ſame time increaſed and eſtabliſhed the privileges and liberties of 
ime Engliſh commonalty. As he died when he was only thirty-four years 
ot age, it is hard to ſay, if he had lived, whether he might not have given 
the law to all the continent of Europe, which was then greatly diſtract- 
ed by the diviſions among its princes ; but whether this would have been 
vt tervice or prejudice to the growing liberties of his Eugliſh ſubjects, 
we canno: determine. 

By an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues of the 
crown during this reign, it appears that they 3 only to 55,7141, 
* fear, which is nearly the fame with the revenues in Henry III's time, 
” the Kivgs of England had neither become much richer nor poorer in 
me Courle of 200 years. The ordinary expences of the government 

amounted 
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amounted to 52,5071, ſo that the king had of ſurplus only 3, 20l. for the 
ſupport of his houthold, for his wand. for the expence of embaſſies 
and other articles. This ſum was not nearly ſufficient even in time f 
peace ; and to carry on his wars, this great conqueror was reduced to 
many miferable fhitts: he borrowed from all quarters ; he pawned his 
jewels and ſometimes the crown itſelf : he ran in arrears to his army; 
and he was often obliged to ſtop in the midſt of his career of victory, 
and to grant a truce to the enemy. I mention theſe particulars, that the 
reader may judge of the ſimplicity and temperance of our predeceflors 
three centuries ago, when the expences of the greateit king in Europe 
were ſcarcely equal to the penſion of-a ſuperannuated courtier ol the pte. 
ſent ave. h | 

I: require] a prince equally able with Henry IV. and V. to confirm 
the title of the Lancalter houſe to the throne of England, Henry VI. 
furnamed of Windſor, was no more than nine months old, when, in 
conſequence of the treaty of Troyes, concluded by his father with th- 
French court, he was proclaimed king of France, as well as England. 

e was under the tuition of his two uncles, the dukes of Bedford and 
Glouceſter, both of them princes of great accompliſhments, virtues, and 
courage, but unable to preſerve their brother's conqueſts. Upon th 
death of Charles VI. the affections of the French tor his family reviz:d 
in the perſon of his fon and ſucceſſor, Charles VII. The duke of Bes- 
tord, who was regent of France, performed many glorious actions, and 
at laſt laid frege to Orleans, which, if taken, would have eompleted the 
conquelt of France. The ſiege was raiſed by the valour and good cor- 
du*t of the maid of Orleans, a phenomenon hardly to be paralleled in 
hiltory, ſhe being born of the loweſt extraction, and bred a cow-keeper, 
and ſometimes a helper in ſtables at public inns. She mutt notwirhitand- 
ing, have poſſeſſed an amazing fund of ſagacity as well as valour. After 
an unparalleled train of heroic actions, and placing the crown upon her 
ſovereign's head, ſhe was taken priſoner by the Enghſh in making a tal! 
during the ſiege of Compiegne, who burnt her alive for a witch at Roar, 
May 30, 1431. 3 

The death of the duke of Bedford, and the agreement of the duke c. 
Burgundy, the great ally of the Engliſh, with Charles VII. contributed 
for the entire ruin of the Engliſh intereſt in France, and the loſs of al 
their fine provinces in that kingdom, notwithflanding the amazing Cou- 
rage of Talbot the firſt carl of Shrewſbury, and their other offices. 
The capital misfortune of England, at this time, was its diſunon ut 
home. The duke of Glouceſter loſt his authoinry in the government, | 
and the king married Margaret of Anjou, daughter to the needy king 0! 
Sicily; a woman of a high ſpirit, but an implacable diſpolirion ; hie 
the cardinal of Wincheſter, who was the richeſt ſubject in England, it 
not in Europe, preſided at the head of the tieaſury, and by his avance 
ruined the 1ntereft of England, both at home and abroad, Next to the 
cardinal, the duke of York, who was lord heutenant of Ireland, Was 
the moſt powerful ſubject in England. He was deſcended by the mo- 
ther's ſide from Lionel, an elder ſon of Edward III. and prior in clain! 
to the reigning king, who was deſcended from John of Gaunt, Edward : 
youngeſt ſon ; and he affected to keep up the diſtinction of a white role, 
that of the houſe of Lancaſter being red. It is certain that he paid 5 
regard to the parliamentary entail of the crown upon the reigning Au, 
and he loſt no opportur (ty of forming a party to afſert his right, bat acts 
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at firſt with a moſt profound difimulation. The duke of Suffolk was a 
twwourite of the quetn, who was a profeſſed enemy to the duke of York, 
but being impeached 1n paritament, he was banithed for five years, and 
had his head ſtruck off on board a ſhip, by a common fatlor. Tbis was 
tullowed by an inſurrection of 20, 00 Kentith-men, headed by one Jack 
Cade, a man ot low condition, who ſent to the court a lift of grievances 
but he was defeated by the valour of the c tizens of London, and the 
queen ſeemed to be perfectly ſecure againit the duke of York. The in- 
glorious management of the Englith aff. its in France befriended him, 
and upon his arrival in England trom Ireland, he tound a ſtrong party of 
the nobility his friends: bur being conſidered as the fomenter of Cade's 
icbcllion, he protefied the moſt profound reverence to Henry. 

The perſous in high power end reputation in England, next to the 
duke of York, were the earl of Siliſbary, and his fon the earl of War- 
wick, The litter had the greateſt land eſtate ot any ſubject in England, 
and his vaſt abilities, joined to ſome virtues, rendered him equally popu- 
lar, Bub farber und fon were ſecretly on the tide of Vork; and during 
« fit ot illneſs of the king, that duke was made protector of the realm. 
Both tides now prepared for arms, and the king recovering, the queen, 
with wonderful uetivity afſembled an army ; but the rovalifts were de- 
trated in the firit battle of St. Alban's, and the king himſelf was taken 
priſoner, The duke of York was once more declared prottttor of the 
Kingdom, but it was not long before the quren reſumed all her influence 
in the government, and the king. though bis we..kneſs became eve y day 
more and more viſible, recovered all his authority. | 

The duke of York upon this threw off the maſk, and in 1459; he open- 
Iv claimed the crown, and the queen was again defeated by the earl of 
Warwick, who was now called the king- maker. A parliament upon this 
deing aſſembled, it was enacted, that Henry ſhould p-tlefs the throne tor 
lite, but thut the duke of York ſhould ſucceed him, to the exclulion of 
a Henry's iflue. All, excepting the magnanimous queen, agreed to 
ks Compromiſe, She retreated northwards, und the king being {till a 
pritoner, ſhe pleaded his caute fo well, that affembling a freſh arm, ſhe 
taught the battle of Wakelicid, where the duke of Youk was defeated 
aud {lain in 1460. 

It is pretty extraordinary, that though the duke of York and his party 
openly al.ertwed his claim to rhe crown, they itil profeſſed allegiance to 
Henry; but the duke of York's fon, afrerwards Edward IV. prepared 
to rereave his tather's death, and obtained feveril victories over the roy- 
alis. The queen, however, advanced towards London, and detcating 


the carl of Warwick, in the ſecond battle of St. Alban's, ſke delivered . 


ber hub nd; but the diſorders committed by her northern troops di ſguſt- 
ed the Londoners ſo much, that ſhe durſt not enter London, where the 
duke of York was received on the 28th of February, 1461, while the 
queen and her huſband were obliged to retrew northwards. She ſoon 
ralled another army, and tought the battle of Towton, the moſt bloody 
perhaps that ever happened in any civil war. After prodigies of valour 
d been performed on toth fides, the victory remained with young king 
Edward, and mar 305 00 men lay dead on the ti-1d of ba'tie, Ma'gzarec 
aud her huſbund were once more obl'ged to fly to Scotland, where they 
Met with x gEnceruus protection, 

It way be proper to obſerve, that this civil war was carried on with 
greater anitolty than any perhaps ever known, Margaret was as blood- 
thirky 
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thirſty as her opponents, and when priſoners on either fide were made, 
their deaths, eſpecially if they were of any rank, were deferred only for 
a few hours, | ; 

Margaret, by the conceſſions ſhe made to the Scots, ſoon raiſed a freſh 
army there, ard in the north of England, but met with defeat upon de- 
feat, til! at laſt her huſband, the unfortunate Henry, was carried priſoner 
to London. 

The duke of York, now Edward IV, being crowned on the 29th of 
June, fell in love with, and privately married Elizabeth, the widow of 
fir John Gray, though he had ſome time before ſent the earl of War. 
wick to demand the king of France's ſiſter in marriage, in which embaſſy 
he was ſucceſstul, and nothing remained but the bringing over the prin. 
ceſs into England. When the ſecret of Edward's marriage broke out, 
the haughty carl deeming himſelf affronted, returned to England inflam- 
ed with rage and indignation ; and from being Edward's beſt friend be- 
came his moſt formidable enemy, and gaining over the duke of Clarence, 
Edward was made priſoner, but eſcaping from his confinement, the earl 
of Warwick, and the French king, Lewis XI. declared for the reſtors. 
tion of Henry, who was replaced on the throne, and Edward narrowly 
eſcaped to Holland. Returning from thence, he advanced to London 
under pretence of claiming his dukedom of Vork; but being received 
into the capital, he reſumed the exerciſe of royal authority, made king 
Henry once more his priſoner, and defeated and killed Warwick, in the 
battle of Barnet. A few days after he defeated a freſh army of Lan- 
caſtrians, and made queen Margaret priſoner, together with her on 
prince Edward, whom Edward's brother, the duke of Glouceſter, mur- 
dered in cold blood, as he is faid (but with no great ſhew of probabiluy) 
to have done his father Henry VI. then a priſoner in the Tower of 
London, a few days after, in the year 1471. Edward being now ſettled 
on the throne, was guilty of the utmoſt cruelty to all the Lancaſtnan 
party, whom he put to death, whenever he could find them, fo that they 
were threatened with utter extermination. 

The great object of his vengeance was Henry, earl of Richmond, 
He was deſcended from John Beaufort, the eldeſt ſon of the earl of 50- 
merſet, who was the eldeſt fon of John of Gaunt, by his laſt wite Ca- 
therine Swineford, but born in adultery, during her huſband's life-ine, 
This diſability, bowever, was afterwards removed both by the pope and 
by the parliament, and the deſcendants of John of Gaunt, by that lady, 
as far as could be done, were declared legitimate. The laſt lord, John, 
duke of Somerſet, left a daughter, Margaret, who was married to Ed 
mund Tudor, earl of Richmond, ſon of the widow of Henry V. by 
Owen Tudor, a Welch gentleman whom ſhe ſo far deſcended as to marry ; 
and their fon was Henry, earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry VII.), 
who, at the time I treat of, lived in France, to ſecure himſelf from the 
cruelty of Edward. The reader may ſee, from the detail of this im- 
portant genealogy, that the young earl of Richmond had not the {nuall- 
eſt claim in blood (even ſuppoſing the illegitimacy of his anceſtors had 
deen removed) to the crown of England. | 

The kingdom of England was, in 1474, in a deplorable ſituation. 
The king was immerſed in expeafive and criminal luxuries, in which be 
was imitated by his great men; who, to ſupport their extravagance, 
became penſioners to the French king. The parliament ſeemed to 20 
only as che executioners of Edward's bloody mandates. The beſt 
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in England was ſhed on ſcaffolds ; and even the duke of Clarence feil a 
victim to his brother's jealouſy. Edward, partly to amule the public, 
and partly to ſupply the vaſt Expences ot his court, pretended ſometimes 
to quarrel, and ſometimes to treat with France, but his irregulatities 
brought him to his death (1483) in the twenty*third year of his reign, 
and torty-ſecond of his age. a 
Notwithſtanding che turbulence of the times, the trade and manufac- 
tures of England, particularly the woollen, incteaſed during the reigns 
of Henry VI. and Edward IV. So early as 1440, a navigation act was 
thought of by the Enyliſh, as the only means to preſerve to themſelves 
the benefit of being the ſole carriers of their own merchandiſe ; but fo- 
reign influence prevented Heory's paſſing the bill for that purpoſe, The 
invention ot printing, which is generally ſuppoſed to have been imported 
into England b William Caxton, and which received ſome countenance 
fron Edward, is the chief glory of his reign; but learning in general 
was then in a poor ſtate in England. The lord Tiptoft was its great pa- 
tron, and ſeems to have been the firſt Englith nobleman who cultivated 
what are now called the belles lettres. The books printed by Caxton are 
moltly re-tranſlations, or compilations from the French or Monkiſh Latin; 
but it muſt be acknowledged, at the ſame time, that literature, after this 
period, made a more rapid and general progreſs among the Englith, than it 
did in any other European nation. The famous Littelton, judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and Forteſcue, chaucellor ot England, flourijhe.1 at this period. 
Edward IV. left two ſons by his queen, who had exerciſed her power 
with no great prudence, by having nobilitated many of her obſcure rela- 
tions. Her eldeſt ſon, Edward V. was about thirteen ; and his uncle the 
duke of Glouceſter, taking advantage of the queen's unpopularity among 
the great men, found means to baſtardize her iſſue, by act of parliament, 
under the ſcandalous pretext of a pre- contract between their father and an- 
other lady. The duke, at the ſame time, was declared guardian of the 
kingdom, and at laſt accepted of the crown, which was offered him by 
the Londoners ; having firſt put to death all the nobility and great men, 
whom he thought to be well affected to the late king's tamily, Whether 
the king and his brother were murdered in the Power, by his dire ion, 
is doubttul, The moſt probable opinion is, that they were clandeſtinely 
lent abroad by his orders, and that the elder died, but that the younger 
ſurrived, and was the ſame who was well known by the name of Perkin 
Warbeck, Be this as it will, the Engliſh were prepoſſeſſed ſo ſtrongly 
againſt Richard, as being the murderer of his nephews, that the carl of 
Richmond who till remained in France, carried on a ſecret correſpond— 
ence with the remains of Edward IV. 's friends, and by offering to marry 
his eldeſt daughter, he was encouraged to invade England at the head of 
about 2000 fbreigu troops; but they were ſoon joined by 7000 Engliſh 
and Welch, A battle between him and Richard, who was at the head of 
15,000 men, enſued at Boſworth-field, in which Richard, after diſplay- 
ing moſt alloniſhing acts of perſoual valour, was killed, having been firſt 
abandoned by a main diviſion of his army, under lord Stanley and his 
other, in the year 1485. | 
There can ſcarcely be a doubt but that the crimes of Richard have 


_ been exaggerated by hiſtorians. He was exemplary in his diſtributive 

- = 13 He kept a watchful eye over the great barons, whoſe oppreſſions 

EY 10 ee and was a father to the common people. He founded the 

: blood 4 ot heralds; an inſtitution, which, in his time, was found necel+ 
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fary to prevent diſputes among great families. During his reign, ſhort vg 
it was, we have repeated inſtances of his relieving cities and corporations 
that had gone into decay. He was remarkable tor the encouragement of 
the hardware manufactures of all kinds, and for preventing their being 
imported into England, no fewer than ſeventy-two different kiuds being 
prohibited importation by one act. He was the firſt Engliſh king who 
appointed a conſul for the ſuperintendency of Engliſh comn-erce abroad; 
one Strozzi being nominated for Piſa, with an income of the fourth part 
of one per cent. on all goods of Engliſhmen imported to, or exported 
from thence, I ſhall not enter into the ſubject of the concern he had in 
the ſuppoſed murder of his two nephews, but only obſerve, that the tem- 
porizing parliament, by baſtardizing them, cut them off trom the ſucce{ 
lion of the crown. f 

Though the ſame act of baſtardy affected the daughters, as well as the 
ſons of the late king, yet no diſputes were. raiſed upon the legitimacy of 
the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to Edward IV. and who, as had been 
before concerted, married Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Richmond, thereby 
uniting both houſes, which happily put an end to the long and bloody wais 
between the contending houſes of York and Lancaſter, Henry, however, 
reſted his right upon conqueſt, and ſeemed to pay little regard to the ad 
vantages of his marriage, He was the molt ſagacious monarch that exet 
had reigned in England; but, at the ſame time, the moſt jealous of his 
power ; for he ſhut up the earl of Warwick, fon to the duke of Clarence, 
brother to Edward IV. a cloſe pnſoner in the Tower, though he was but 
a boy, and though nothing was alleged againſt him but his propinquity 
to the houſe of York. He was the fit who inſtituted that guaid called 
Yeomen, which ſtill ſubfiſts, and in imitation of his predecchior, he gave 
an irrecoverable blow to the dangerous privileges aſſumed by the barons, 
in aboliſhing liveries and retainers, by which every malefact er could fheb 
ter himſelf from the law, on afiuming a nobleman's livery, and attends 
ing his perſon, Some rebellions happened in the beginning of his reign, 
but they were ealily ſuppreſſed ; as was the impoſture of Lambert Simue), 
who pretended to be the impriſoned earl of Warwick ; Simnel was teen 
priſoner, and after being employed in the king's kitchen, was made one 
of his falconers, The deſpotic court of ſtar-chamber owed its original t 
Henry ; but, at the fame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that he paſſed 
many acts, eipecially for trade and navigation, that were hi, hly for the 
benefit of his ſubjects. "They expreficed their gratitude ty the great ſup 
plies and benevolences they affurded him, and, as a finiſhing ſtroke to the 
feudal tenutes, wn t palled by which the barons and gentlemen of landed 
iutereſt were at liberty to {ell and mortgage their lands, without fits & 
hcences tor the alicnution, | 7 

his, if we regard its conſequences, is perhaps the moſt important 2 
that ever paſſed in an Engliſh parliament, though its tendency ml 
only to hive been known to the politic king. Luxury, by the inc 
of trade, and the diſcovery of America, had broken with inch 
force 1: England, and monied property being chiefly in the hands | 
the co wens, the eſtates of the barons became theirs, but my 
of their dangerous privileges; and thus the baronial powers were e 
exti guiſhed in England, 1 bed i 

He: ry, after encountering and ſurmounting many difficulties 17 7 
France and Ireland, was attacked in the poſſeſſion of his throne by 4 


| ke e! 
Joung man, one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the gs 
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York, ſecond ſon to Edward IV. and was acknowledged as ſuch by the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, Edward's filter, We ſhall not follow-the adven- 
tures of this young man, which were various and uncommon ; but it is 
certain that many ot the Engliſh, with the courts of France and Scot- 
land, believed him to be what he pretended, Henry endeavoured te 
rove the death of Edward V. and his brother, but never did it to the 
public ſatis faction; and though James IV. of Scotland diſmiſſed Perkin 
out of his dominions, being engaged in a treaty of marriage with Hen- 

\ eldeſt daughter, yet by the kind manner in which he entertained 
and diſmiſſed him, it 1s plain that he believed him to be the real duke of 
York, eſpecially as he refuſed to deliver up his perſon, which he might 
have dune with honour, had he thought him an 1mpoſtor, Perkin, after 
various unfortunate adventures, fell into Henry's hands, and was ſhut 
up in the Tower of London, from whence he endeavoured to eſcape 
along with the innocent earl of Warwick, for which Perkin was hang- 
ed, and the earl beheaded. Ir is ſaid, that Perkin made a confeſſion of 
his impoſtures before his death; but if he did, it. might have been ex- 
torted from him, either upon the hope of pardon, or the fear of torture, 
In 1499, Henry's eldeſt fon, Arthur prince of Wales, was married to 
the princeſs Catharine of Arragon, daughter to the king and queen of 
Spain, and he dying ſoon after, ſuch was Henry's reluctance to refund 
her great dowry, 200,000 crowns of gold, that he conſented to her be- 
ing married again to his ſecond ſon, then prince of Wales, on pretence 
that the firſt match had not been conſummated. Soon after, Henry's 
eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Margaret, was ſent with a moſt magnificent 
train to Scotland, where ſhe was married to James IV. Henry, at the 
time of his death, which happened in 1509, the 52d year of his age, 
and 24th of his reign, was poſſeſſed of 1, Soo, oool. ſterling, which is 
equivalent to five millions at preſent; ſo that he may be ſuppoſed ts 
have been maſter of more ready money than all the kings in Europe be- 
lides poſſeſſed, the mines of Peru and Mexico being then only beginning 


mel, 


taken to be worked, He was immoderately fond of repleniſhing his coffers, 
de one and often tricked his parliament ts grant him ſubſidies for foreign alli- 
eimal 10 ances, which he intended not ro purſue, 
e palſel | have already mentioned the vaſt alteration which happened in the 
tor the conſtitution of England during Henry VII.'s reign. His exceſſive love of 
eat ſup» money, and his avarice was the probable reafon why he did not become 
{wt mater of the Weſt Indies, he having the firſt offer of the diſcovery from 
\1anded Columbus, whoſe propoſals being rejected by Henry, that great man 
Ges & applied to the court of Spain, and he ſet out upon the diſcovery of a 
new World in the year 1492, which he effected after a paſſage of thirty- 
tant 4 thite days, and took poſſeſſion of the country in the name of the king 
oy ſecns and queen ol Spain. Henry however made ſome amends by encourag- 
increaie ing Cabot a Venetian, who diſcovered the main land of North America 
rrefiſtibe m 149%; and we may objerve to the praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, 
hands ct ” 2 promote commerce, he lent to merchants ſums of money 
thout a0) 133 intereſt, when he knew that their ſtock was not ſufficient for 
were loch a F. OMErPriZes which they had in view. From the proportional prices 
dee Nee by Madox, Fleetwood, and other writers, agricul- 
s both in Yer reeding ot cattle muſt have been prodigioufly advanced before 
bone df . 0 my $ death? an inſtance of this is given in the caſe of lady Anne, 
e duke © de Henry's queen, who had an allowanc? of 20s. per week for her 
Yaiky erhibition, 


lultentation, and convenient diet of meat and drink; allo, 
2 2 fox 
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for two gentlewomen, one woman child, one gentleman, one yeomar, 
and three grooms (in all eight perſons), 511. 11s, 8d. per annum, fur 
their wages, diet, and clothing; and for the maintenance of {even 
horſes, 161. 98. 4d. 1. c. for each horle 21. 78. cd. 4 yearly, money being 
ſtill 13 times as weighty as our modern ſilver coin, Wheat was that year 
no more than 38. 4d a quarter, which anſwers to gs. of our money, 
conſequently it was about ſeven times as cheap as at preſent ; fo that had 
all other neceſſaries been equally cheap, ſhe could have lived as well as 
on. 2601. 10s. 6d. of our modern money, or ten times as cheap as at 
reſent, 
K The fine arts were as far advanced in England at the acceſſion of 
Henry VIII. 1:07, as in any European country, if we except Italy; 
and perhaps no prince ever entered with greater advantages than he did 
on the exerciſe of royalty, Young, vigorous, and rich, without any 


rival, he held the balance of power in Europe; but it is certain that he 


neglected thoſe advantages in commerce, with which his father became 
too lately acquainted, Imagining he could not ſtand in need of a ſup. 
ply, he did not improve Cabor's diſcoveries, and he ſuffered the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies to be engroſſed by Portugal and Spain. His vanity engaged 
him too much in the affairs of the continent, and his flatterets encous 
raged him to make preparations for the conqueſt of all France. Theſe 
projects, and his eſtabliſhing what is properly called a navy royal, for 
the permanent defence of the nation (a moſt excellent meaſure), led him 
into incredible expences. He was on all occaſions the dupe of the em- 
peror Maximilian, the pooreſt prince in Europe; and early in his reign 
be gave himſelf alſo entirely up to the guidance of the celebrated car- 


dinal Wolſey, who was the ſon of a butcher at Ipſwich, but educated at 


Oxford, and made dean of Lincoln by Henry VII. While involved in 
a war with France, his lieutenant the earl of Surry, conquered and 
killed James IV. of Scotland. who had invaded England; and Heury 
became a candidate for the German empire, during its vacancy; bat 
ſoon reſigned his pretenſions to Francis I, of France, and Charles of au 
{tria, king of Spain, who was elected in 1 519. Henry's conduct, in the 
long and bloody wars between thoſe princes, was directed by Wolley + 
yiews upon the popedom, which he hoped to gain by the interelt d 
Charles ; but finding himſelf twice deceived, he perſuaded his matter it 
declare himſelf for Francis, who had been taken priſoner at the battle 0 
Pavia, Henry, however, continued to be the dupe of ull parties, a 
to pay great part of their expeuces, till at laſt he was forced to lay i" 
burdens upon his ſubjects. — 
Henry continued all this time the great enemy cf the reform de 
and the champion of the popes and the Romiſh church. He free? 
book 2gainft Luther, of the Shen Sacraments,” about the year Ny 
for which the pope gave him the title of De/ender of” the Faith, V * 
his ſucceſſors retain to this day; but about the year 1527, he began 10 
have ſome ſcruples with regard to the validity of his marriage _ l 
brother's widow. I ſhall not ſay, how far on thus occaſion he mig 18 
influenced by ſcruples of conſcience, or averſion to the queen, ke 
charms of the famous Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen» 0 4 
he married, before he had obtained from Rome the proper bull: 5 
vorce from the pope. The difficulties he met with in th is proce " = 
Wolſey, who died heart · broken, after being ripped of his immene! 
did poſſeſſions. | J ner: 
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A perplexing, though nice conjunction of affairs, it is well known, 
* duced Henry at laſt to throw off all relation to, or dependence upon, 
the church of Rome, and to bring about a reformation ; in which, how- 
ever, many of the Romiſh errors and ſuperſtitions were retained, Henry 
never ns have effected this mighty meaſure, had it not been tor his 
deſpotic diſpoſition, which broke out on every occaſion, Upon a flight 
ſuſpicion of his queen's inconſtaney, and after a ſham trial, he cut off 
her head in the Tower, and put to death ſome of her neareft relations; 
and in many reſpects he acted in the moſt arbitrary manner, his wiſhes, 
however unreaſonable, being too readily complied with, in conſequence 
of the ſhameful ſervility of his parliaments. The diffolution of the re- 
livious houſes, and the immenſe wealth that came to Henry, by * 
all the eceleſiaſticol property in his kingdom, enabled him to give full 
ſcope to his ſanguinary diſpoſition; ſo that the beſt and moſt innocent 
blood of England was ſhed on ſcaffolds, and ſeldom any long time paſſed 
without being marked with ſome 1luſtrious victim of his tyranny.— 
Among others, was the aged counteſs of Saliſbury, deſcended immedi- 
ately from Edward IV. and mother to cardinal Pole; the marquis of 
Exeter, the lord Montague, and others of the blood royal, for holding 
a correſpondence with that cardinal, 

His third wite was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman of fortune 
and family; but ſhe died in bringing Edward VI. into the world, His 
fourth wite was Anne, fitter to the duke of Cleves. He diſliked her fo 
much, that he ſcarcely bedded with her, and obtaining a divorce, he 
ſuffered her to refide in England on a penſion of 3cool. a year, His 
fifth wife was Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, whoſe 
head he cut off for ante-nuptial incontineney. His laſt wife was queen 
Catherine Par, in whoſe poſſeſſion he died, after ſhe had narrowly eſcaped 
being brought to the ſtake for her religious opinions, which favoured 
the reformation. Henry's cruelty increaſed with his years, and was now 
exerciſed promiſcuouſly on Proteſtants and Catholics, He put the brave 
earl of Surry to death without a crime being proved againſt him; and 
his father, the duke of Norfolk, muſt have ſuffered the next day, had 
he not been ſaved by Henry's own death, in 1547, in the 56th year of 
lis age and the 38th of his reign, 

The ſtate of England, during the reign of Henry VIII. is, by the 
ielp of printing, too well known to be enlarged upon here, His atten» 
tion to the naval ſecurity of England is highly commendable ; and it is 
certain that he employed the unjuſt and arbitrary power he frequently 
allumed, in many reſpects for the glory and intereſt of his ſubjects. 

Vithout enquiring into his religious motives, it muſt be candidly con- 
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on 1 22 chat had the reformation gone through all the forms preſeribed by 
IT 1180 p laws, and the courts of juſtice, it probably never could have taken 
2 Price, or at leaſt not for many years; and whatever Henry's perſonal 
jegal | crimes ar failings mi iti f h 
dig de : alings might have been, the partition he made of the church's 
"ht be * among his courtiers and favourites, and thereby reſcuing it 
N or the Ind — hands, undoubtedly promoted the preſent greatneſs of Eng - 
whom * With regard to learning and the arts, Henry was a generous en- 
* 7 £ 


courager of * 
of wager ot both. He gave a penſion. to Eraſmus, which is another 
Us 0 name for 


ſz, roi tected H earning itſelf, He brought to England, encouraged, and pro- 
ſe pose a ans Holbein, that excellent painter and architect; and in his 
nic E eign noble | 


, men's houſes began to have the air of Italian inagnificence 
A mers nd regularity. 8 


He was à conſtant and generous friend to Cranmer: 
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and though he was, upon the whole, rather whimſical than ſettled jn 
his own principles of religion, he advanced and encouraged many W 
became afterwards the inſtruments of a more pure reformation, 
In this reign the Bible was ordered to be printed in Engliſh. Wale 
was united and incorporated with England. Ireland was created into x 
kingdom, and Henry took the title of king inſtead of lord of Ireland. 
Edward VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his father'z 
death; and after ſome diſputes were over, the regency was ſettled in the 
perſon of his uncle the carl of Herttord, afterwards the protector, and 
duke of Somerſet, a declared friend and patron of the re formation, and 
a bitter enemy to the ſee of Rome. Much of the popiſh leaven, how. 
ever, ſtill remained in the council, which was embroiled at once with 
France and Scotland. The protector marched with an army into Scot 
land, to force that people to give their young queen Mary, only chil 
of James V. in marriage to Edward, with a view to unite the two king. 


doms ; a meaſure which the late king had recommended with his dying 
breath to his executors. The protector deteated the Scots at Pinkey, 
but the match never took place ; and the factions now forming again? 
the protector, obliged him to return with his army to England, His r 
own brother, who had married the queen dowager, was at the head of þ 
his enemies; and ſhe dying, he made his addreſies to the princeſs Eli. 1 
zabeth, afterwards queen. This gave a handle to the protector, to bring 1 
his brother, who was lord admiral, to the block, where 2 loſt his head. * 
The reader is to obſerve in general, that the retormation was not ef. 0 
fected without many public diſturbances. The common people, during 
the reigns of Henry and Edward, being deprived of the vaſt relief they f 
had from abbeys and religious houſes, and being ejected from their (mall th 
corn-growing farms, had often taken arms, but had been as often ſuppreſied * 
by the government; and ſeveral of theſe inſurrections were cruſhed in oſt 
this reign, A war, which was not very happily managed, broke out * 
with Scotland; and the protector, who was upon the whole a weak, but wi 
conſcientious man, was ſe intent upon religion, that he was firſt diiren he 
from the helm of ſtate, and then loſt his head upon a ſcatfold, by ' fac: 2 
tion formed equally of Papiſts and pretended Proteſtants. Dudley, wh anc 
was created duke of Northumberland, then took the lead in the gorem— 
ment, and drove Edward, who, though young, meant extremely wel the 
and was a ſincere Proteſtant, into many impolitie acts; ſo that, upon tat * 


whole, Englund made but an inconſiderable figure in this reign, com- 
red with what it had done at other periods. 
The reformation, however, went on rapidly, through the zeal dd 
Cranmer, and others, ſome of them foreign divines. In ſom? calt, 


particularly with regard to the princeſs Mary, they loſt fight of that ws ani 
deration, which the reformers had before ſo ſtrongly recommended; 23% Wa 


ſome cruel ſapguinary executions, on account of religion, took place. he 
Edward's youth excuſes him from blame, and his charitable endowmen% 
as Bridewell, and St. "Thomas's hoſpitals, and alſo ſeveral ſchools which 
ſill exiſt and Rouriſh, ſew the goodneſs of his heart. He died od! 
deep conſumption in 1553, in the 16th year of his age, and the 7ib 
his reign. 

Edward, on his death-bed, from bis zeal for religion, had made 4 


ceſſion, which was claimed by lady Jane Grey, daughter to the rn 
of Suffolk, younger fiſter ro Henry VIII. This lady, though dr 
ſcarcely OE her 17th year, was a prodigy of learning and a” 
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. bat the bulk of the Engliſh» nation recogniſed the claim of the princeſs 
. Marv, who cut off lady Jane's head, and that of her huſband lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, fon to the duke of Northumberland, who alſo ſuffered in 
es the ſame manner, a 
2 Mary being thus ſettled on ibe throne, ſuppreſſed an inſurrection under 
Wyat, and proceeded like a female fury to re-eſtabliſh popery, which ſhe 
135 did a over England. She recalled cardinal Pole from baniſhment, made 
he him inſtrumental in her cruelties, and lighted up the flames of perſecu- 
nd don, in which archbiſhop Cranmer, the biſhops Ridley, Hooper, and 
nd Latimer, and many other illuſtrious confeſſors of the Engliſh reformed 
„N earch, were conſumed ; not to mention a vaſt number of other ſacrifices 
"th ef both ſexes, and all ranks, that ſuftered through every quarter of the 
cot kingdom, Bonner biſhop of London, and Gardiner brſhop of Wincheſter, 
bild were the chief executioners of her bloody mandates; and had ſhe 
ing bred, ſhe would have endeavoured to exterminate all her Proteſtant ſub 
17 ect. 
in, Mary now married Philip II. king of Spain, who, like herſelf, was an 
aink unfeeling bigot to popery ; and the chief praiſe of her reign is, that by 
His the marriage articles, proviſion was made for the independency of the 
ad of Engliſh crown, By rhe affiſtance of troops, which ſhe furniſhed to her 
Elie huſband, he gained the important battle of St. Quintin ; but that victory 
bring was ſo ill improved, that the French under the duke of Guile, ſoon after 
ad. wok Calais, the only place then remaining to the Engliſh in France, and 
ot ef. which had been held ever ſince the reign of Edward III. Thos loſs, 
luring which was chiefly owing to cardinal Pole's ſecret connections with the 
| they trench court, is ſaid ro have broken Mary's heart, who died in 1558, in 
{mall the 424 year of her life and 6th of her reign. *©+ In the heat of her per- 
prefied ſecuting flames (ſays a contemporary writer of credit), were burnt to 
ned in aſhes, one archbithop, 4 biſhops, 21 divines, 8 gentlemen, 84 artificers, 
ke out and 100 huſbandmen, {ſervants and labourers, 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 
ik, but virgins, 2 boys, and 2 infants; one of them whipped to death by Bon- 
driven ner, and the other ſpringing out of the mother's womb from the ſtake 
u face 3 ſhe burned, thrown again into the fire.“ Several alſo died in priſon, 
v, who and many were otherwite cruelly treated, | 
govern- Elizabeth, daughter ro Henry VIII. by Anne Boleyn, mounted the 
ly wel tarone under the moſt diſcouraging circumſtances, both at home and a- 
pon tat broad, Popery was the eſtabliſhed religion of England; her title to the 
n, com- crown, on account of the circumſtances attending her mother's marriage 
and death was diſputed by Mary queen of Scots, grandchild to Henry 
zeal d VII.'s eldeſt daughter, and wife to the dauphin of France; and the only - 
qe cales, ally the had on the cominent was Philip king of Spain, who was the life 
that mo⸗ aud foul of the popiſſt cauſe, both abroad and in England. Elizabeth 
Jed ; 200 vas no more than 25 years of age at the time of her inauguration ; but 
gk place er ſufferings under her bigoted filter, joined to the ſuperiority of her 
welke Remus, had taught her caution and policy, and ſhe ſoon conquered ail dif- 
ols wiuc ieulties, To mention every glorious action of her reign, would far 
died ol © exceed my bounds; I ſhall therefore here only touch on tne great lines of 
he 7h er gorernment, | 


; n — of religion ſhe ſucceeded with ſurpriſing facility; for in her 
CEOs in 1559, the laws eſtabliſhing popery were repealed, her 
1 y * reſtored, and an act of uniformity paſſæd ſoon after. And 
are 2 that of 9400 beneficed clergymen in Eugtand, only about 

iuled to comply with the reformaticn., With regard to ker title, 
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ſhe took advantage of the divided ſtate of Scotland, and formed x pany 
there, by which Mary, now become the widow of Francis Il» of France, 
was obliged to renounce, or rather to ſuſpend her claim. Elizabeth, 
not contented with this, ſent troops and money, which ſupported the 
Scotch malconrents, till Mary's unhappy marriage with lord Darnley, 
and then with Bothwell, the ſuppoſed murderer of the former, and her 
other miſconduct and misfortunes, drove her to take refuge in Elizabeth's 
dominions, where ſhe had been often promiſed a ſafe and honourable aſr. 
lum. Ir is well known how unfaithtul Elizabeth was to this protetſion of 
triendſhip, and that ſhe detained the unhappy priſoner 18 years in Eng- 
land, then brought her ro a ſham trial, pretending that Mary aimed at the 
crown, and, without ſufhcient proof of her guilt, cut off her head; an 
action which greatly tarniſhes the glories of her reign. 

As to Elizabeth's affairs with Spain, which formed, in fact, the main 
buſineſs of her government, they exhibit different ſcenes of wondertul 
events, partly ariſing from her own maſterly conduct, partly from the fi- 
22 of her ſtateſmen, and partly from the intrepidity of her forces by 
ea and land, 

The fame Philip, who had been the huſband of her late fiſter, upon Eli. 
zabeth's acceſſion to the throne, offered to marry her, but ſhe dexterovſly 
avoided his addrefles ; and by a train of ſkilful negociations between her 
court and that of France, ſhe kept the balance of Europe fo undetermined, 
that ſhe had leiſure to unite her people at home, and to eſtabliſh an excel. 
lent internal policy in her dominions. She ſometimes ſupported the pro- 
teſtants of France, againit their perſecuting princes and the papitis ; aud 
the ſometimes gave the dukes of Anjou and Alengon, brothers of the 
French king, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that one or other of them ſhould be 
her huſband ; by which ſhe kept that court, who dreaded Spain, at the 
fame time in ſo good humour with her government, that it ſhewed no te- 
ſcntment when ſhe cut off queen Mary's head. : 

When Philip was no longer to be impoſed upon by Elizabeth's arts, which 
had amuſed and baftled him in every quarter, it is well known that be 
made uſe of the immenſe ſums he drew from Peru and Mexicc, in equipping 
the moſt formidable armament that perhaps ever had been put to ſea, and 
a numerous army of veterans, under the prince of Parma, the beſt cap! 
tain of that age; and that he procured a papal bull for abſolving El 
beth's ſubjects from their allegiance, No reader can be fo uninformed 2 
to be ignorant of the conſequences, that the largeneſs of the Spanili 
{hips proved diſadvantageous to them on the ſeas where they engaged; 
that the lord admiral Howard, and the brave-ſea officers under him, en- 
vaved, beat, and chaſed the Spaviſh fleet for ſeveral days; and that the 
{cas and tempeſts ſiniſhed the deſtruction which the Engliſh arms had be- 
gun, and that few of the Spaniſh ſhips recovered their ports. Next t0 the 
admiral, lord Howard of Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, captain Has: 

kins, and captain Frobiſher, diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt this for- 
midable invaſion, in which the Spaniards are ſaid to have loit 81 ſlups oi 
War, large and imall, and 13, 500 men. 40 

Elizubeth had for ſome time ſupported the revolt of the Hollan * 
from Philip, and had ſent them her favourite, the earl of Leiceſter, yo 
acted as her viceroy and general in the Low Countries. Though LOS 4 
behaved ill, yer her meaſures were ſo wiſe, that the Dutch eſtabli - 
their independency upon Spain; and then ſhe ſent forth her flects 094 
Drake, Raliegh, the cart of Cumberland, and other gallant naval 2 
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into the Eaſt an! Weſt Indies, from whence they brought prodigious trea- 
ſures taken from the Spantards into England, 

After the death of the earl of Leiceſter, the young earl of Eſſex be- 
came Elizabeth's chief favourite, and commanded the land forces in a 


joint expedition with the lord admiral Howard, in which they took and 


plundered the city of Cadiz in Spain, deſtroyed the ſhips in the harbour, 
and did other damage to the Spaniards, to the amount of twenty millions 
ducats. : 
* lizaheth in her old age, grew diſtruſtful, peeviſh, and jealous. Though 
ſhe undoubredly loved the earl of Efſex, ſhe teafed him by her capriciouſ- 
neſs into the madneſs of taking arms, and then cut off his head. She 
complained that ſhe had been betrayed into this ſanguinary meaſure, and 
this occaſioned a finking of her ſpirits, which brought her to her grave 
in 1603, the ſeventieth year of her age and 45th of her reign, having 
reviouſly named her kinſman James VI. king of Scotland, and fon to 
Iary, for her ſucceſſor. ; : 

The above form the great lines of Elizabeth's reign; and from them 
may be traced, either immediately or remotely, every act of her govern- 
ment. She ſupported the proteſtants in Germany againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, of which Philip, king of Spain, was the head. She @ruſhed 
the papiſts in her own dominions for the ſame reaſon, and made a farther 
reformation in the church of England, in which ſtate it has remained ever 
fince, In 1600 the Engliſh Eaſt-India company received its firit tors 
mation, that trade being then in the hands of the Portugueſe (in conſe- 
quence of their having firſt diſcovered the paſſage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, by Vaſco de Gama, in the reign of Henry VII.), who at 
that time were ſubjects to Spain; and factories were eſtabliſhed in China, 
Japan, India, Amboyna, Jara, and Sumatra. 

Before queen Elizabeth's reign, the kings of England had uſually re- 
courſe to the city of Antwerp for voluntary loans; and their credit was fo 
low, chat, beſides the exorbitant intereſt of 10 or 12 per cent. they were 
obliged to make the city of London join in the ſecurity, The trade to 
Turkey was begun about 1583; and that commerce was immediately 
confined to a company by queen Elizabeth. Before chat time, the Graud 
Siguior had always conceived England to be a dependent province of 
France, About 1590 there were in London four perſons only rated in the 
lubhdy book ſo high as 4ool. In 1567 there were found, on enquiry, 
o be 4851 ſtrangers of all nations in London, of whom 3838 were 
Flemings, and only 58 Scots. 

As to Elizabeth's internal government, the ſucceſſes of her reign have 
Uſguiſed it: for ſhe was far from being a friend to perſonal liberty, and 
ie was guilty of many ſtretches of power againſt the moſt ſacred rights of 
-nghſhmen. The ſevere ſtatutes againſt the puritans, debarred them of 
liberty of conſcience, and by which many ſuffered death, muſt be con- 
demned, Betore I cloſe this ſhort account of her reign, I am to obſerve, 
that through the practices of the Spaniards with the Iriſh Roman ca- 
tholics, the found great difficulty to keep that ifland in lub jection, and at 
2 time of her death her government there had gone into great di(- 

order, 
We can ſcarcely require a ſtronger proof that the Engliſh began to be 
tred of Elizabeth, than the Joy teſtified by all ranks at the accctfion of 
ber luccefſor, notwithſtanding the long. inveterate animolities between 
the two Kingdums, James was far trom being dentitute of natural abilities 
tor 
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for government; but he had received wrong impreſſions of the regal 
and too high an opinion of his own dignity, learning, and political ta. 
lents. It was his misfortune that he mounted the Evgiitth throne under 
a full conviction that he was entitled to all the unconſtitutional powers that 
had been occahonally exerciſed by Elizabeth and the houſe of Tudor: 
and which various cauſes had prevented the people from opp-fing with 
proper vigour. The nation had been wearied and exhauſted by the long 
and deſtruftive wars between the houſes ot Lancaſter and Vork, in the 
courſe of which, the ancient nobility were in great part cut off; and the 
cople were inclincd to endure much, rather than again involve themſelves 
in the miſeries ot civil war. Neither did ſames mike any allowance for 
the glories of Elizabeth; which, as I have obſerved, diſguifed her moſt 
arbitrary acts; and none for the free, liberal ſentiments, which the im- 
rovement of knowledge and learning had diffuſed through England. It 
is needleſs, perhaps, to point out the vaſt increaſe of property through 
trade and navigation, which enabled the Engliſh at the ſame time to defend 
their liberties, James's firſt attempt of great conſequence was to effect an 
union between England and Scotland; but though he failed in this through 
the averſion of the Englrfh to that meafure, on account of his loading his 
Scotch courtiers with wealth and honours, he ſhewed no violent reſent- 
ment at the diſappointmont, It was an advantage to him at the beginning 
of his reign, that the courts of Rome und Spain were thought to be his 
enemies; and this opinion was increaſed by the diſcovery and defeat of 
the gunpowder treaſon “. 
I have already token notice, in former parts of this work, of the obli- 
gations which commerce and colonization owed to this prince; and, in 
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* This was a ſcheme of the Roman catholics to cnt off at one blow the king, lords, 
and commons, at the meeting of parliament ; when it was lſo expected that the 
queen and prince of Wales would be preſent. The manner of enliſting any new con- 
ſpirator was by oath, and adminiſtering the ſacrament; and this dreadful ſecret, after 
being religiouſly kept near eighteen months, was happily diſcovered in the following 
manner: about ten days before the long wiſhed-for meeting of parliament, a Roman 
catholic peer received a letter, which had been delivered to his ſervant by an un- 
known hand, earneſtly adviſing him to ſhiſt off his attendance in parliament at that 
time; but which contained no kind of explanation. The nobleman, though he con- 
fidered the letter as a fooliſh attempt to frighren and ridicule him, thought proper 
to lay it before the king, who ſtudying the contents with more attention, began to 
ſaſpeQ ſome dangerous contrivance by gun-powder; and it was judged adviſeable to 
inſpect all the vaults below the houſes of parliament ; but the ſearch was purpoſely 
delayed till the night immediately preceding the meeting, when a juſtice of peace 
was ſent with proper attendants, and before the door of the vault, under the upper 
houſe, finding one Fawkes, who had juſt finiſhed all his preparations, he immediately 
ſeized him, and at the fame time diſcovered in the vauls 36 barrels of powder, which 
had been carefully concealed under faggots and piles of wood. The match, with 
every thing proper for \ tting fire to the train, were found in Fawkes's pocket, whoſe 
countenance beſpoke his ſavage diſpoſition, and who, aſter regretting that he ha 
loſt the opportunity of deſtroying ſo many heretics, made a full diſcovery ; and the 
conſpirators, who never excecded eighty in number, being ſeized by the country peo- 
ple, confeſſed their gui't, and were executed in different parts of England. Not- 
withſtanding this horrid crime, the bigotted catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, 4 
Jeſuit, one of the conſpirators, that they fancied miracles to be wrought by his bloods 
and in Spain he was conſidered as a martyr. The above letter to lord Mounten 
hath long been ſuppoſed to be an artifice of Cecil's, his firſt miniſter, and that 1 
king and himſelf received full intimation of the plot from Henry V. of France, | 
the marquis de Snlly. So they let the conſpirators work on till all was pr epared 9 
che ſtroke, and they might know all their ſtrength. ; FF 
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fact, he laid the foundations of great national advantages. That his pe- 


a dantry was ridiculous, cannot be denied; and it is certain that he had 
er no juſt ideas of the Engliſh conſtitution and liberties, which led him into 
at many abſurd diſpures with his parliament: and he and his miniſters were 
2 continually inventing new ways to raiſe money, as by monopolies, bene- 
th volences, loans, and other illegal methods. Among other expedients, be 
5 ſold the titles of baron, viſcount, and earl, at a certain price, made a 
de number of knights of Nova Scotia, each to pay ſuch a ſum, and inſti- 
ie tuted a new order of knights baronets, which was to be hereditary, for 
es which each perſon paid 10951. : ; | 
or His pacific reign was a ſeries of theological conteſts with eceleſiaſtieal 
Nt caſuiſts, in which he proved himſelf more of a theolop1an than a prince, 
n- and in 1617 he attempted to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in Scotland, but the 
It zeal of the people baffled his deſign, Without enquiring from what 
rh motive his love of peace proceeded, it was eventually productive of many 
id blefings to England and though his perpetual negociations have given 
in riſe to much ſatire againſt his perſon and government, yet they were leſs 
rh expenſive and deſtructive to his people than any wars he could have en- 
is tered into. He reſtored to the Dutch their cautionary towns, upon diſ- 
t- charging part of the mortgage that was upon them; but he procured from 
2 Spain at the fame time an acknowledgment of their independency. 
13 [ames gave his daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, in marriage to the 
of Flector Palatine, the moſt powertul proteſtant prince in Germany, and he 
ſoon after aſſumed the crown of Bohemia. be memory of james has 
is been much abuſed for his tame behaviour, after that prince had loſt his 
in kingdom and electorate by the imperial arms; bur it is to be obſerved, 
that he always oppoſed his ſon-in lau's aſſuming the crown of Bohemia; 
” that had he kindled a war to r-1nſtate him in that and his eleCtorate, he 
, probably would have ſtood ſingle in the ſame, excepting the feeble and 
he uncertain affittance he might have received from the elector's dependents 
u- and friends in Germany, Nothing, however, is more certain, than that 
James furniſhed the elector with large ſums of money to retrieve them, 
S and that he actually raiſed a regiment of 2200 men under fir Horace 


Vere, who carried them over to Germany, where the Germans, under the 


* 

at marquis of Anſpach, refuſed to ſecond them againſt Spinola the Spaniſh 

No general, and that the elector hurt his own cauſe by not giving the brave 

0 count Mansfield the command of his troops inſtead of Auſpach. 

5 | James has been greatly and juſtly blamed for his partiality to favourites. 

ly tits firſt was Robert Carr, a private Scotch gentleman, who was raiſed 

ce to be firſt miniſter and earl of Somerſet, He married the counteſs of 

” Eflex, who had obtained a divorce from her huſband, and was with her 

q tound guilty of poiſoning fir Thomas Overbury in the Tower; but 

1 James, contracy, as is ſaid, to a ſolemn oath he made, pardoned them 

ſe th, His next favourite was George Villiers, a private Engliſh gentle- 

ad man, who, upon Somerſet's diigrace, was admitted o an unuſual ſhare of 

. favour and familiarity with bis ſoveteign. James had at that time * 

2 formed a ſyſtem of policy for att.ching himſelf intimately to the court of | 

3 Spein, that it might aſſiſt him in recovering the Palatinate; and to this . 

d, ſyſtem he had ſacrificed the brave fir Walter Raleigh, on a charge of if 

« aring committed hoſtilities againſt the Spaniſh lettlements in the Weſts 1 

2 James baving lot his eldeſt ſon, Henry prince of Wales, who uy 

£4 ad an invincible antipathy to a pojiſh match, threw his eyes upon the in- | 55 
ina of Spain, as a proper wife for his ſon Charles, who had ſuccceded "iq 
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to that principality, Buckingham, who was equally a favourite with the 
ſon as with the father, fell in with the prince's romantic humour and 
againſt the king's will, they travelled in diſguiſe to Spain, where 8 mo? 
ſolemn farce of courtſhip was played; but the prince returned without 
his bride, and had it not been tor the royal partiality in his favour, the 
earl of Briſtol, who was then ambaſſador in Spain, would probably eve 
brought Buckingham to the block. 

Fames was all this while perpetually jarring with his parliament, whom 
he could not perſuade to furniſh money equal to his demands: and at laſt 
he agreed to his ſon's marrying the princeſs Henrietta Maria, ſiſter te 
Lewis XIII. and daughter to Henry the Great of France. James died 
before the completion of this match ; and it is thought that had he lived 
he would have diſcarded Buckingham. His death happened in 1623, * 
the 59th year of his age, after a reign over England of twenty-two years, 
As to the progreſs of the arts and learning under his reign, it has been al. 
ready defcribed. James encouraged and employed that excellent painter 
Sir Peter Paul Rubens, as well as Inigo Jones, who reſtored the pure 
raſte of architecture iu kngland ; and in his reign, poctical genius, thouch 
not much encouraged at court, arrived at its vertical point, Mr. Mid- 
dleton alſo at this time projected the conveying water into the city from 
Hertfordſhire by means ot pipes, which is now called the New River, 

Charles I was unfortunate in his marriage with the princeſs Henrietta 
Maria. He ſeems at fiſt to have been bar a cold lover; and he quarrelled 
with, and ſent back her favourite attendants a few days after her arrival 
in England. But ſhe foon acquired a great aſcendancy over him ; for ſhe 
was high-ſpinted and artful. She diſdained and difliked every thing that 
was incompatible in government with her Italian and arbitrary education, 
and was a diſagreeable wife, notwithſtanding her huſband's ſubmifſhon 
and tenderneſs. The ſpirit of the people had forced the late king into a 
breach with Spain, and Charles early gave ſuch indications of his par- 
tiality for Buckingham, and his own deſpotic temper, that the parliament 
was remiſs in furniſhing him with money for carrying on the war, In a 
ſhort time Buckingham perſuaded Charles to take the part of the French 
Hugonots, in their quarrel with that crown. They were ſo ill ſupported, 
that Rochelle was reduced to extremity, by which the proteſtant intereſt 
received an irrecoverable blow in France. The blame of all the public 
miſcarriages and diſgraces were thrown, by the almoſt unanimous voice 
both of the parliament and people, upon the favourite; but he ſheltercd 
himſelf from their vengeance under the royal protection, till he was al- 
ſaſſinated by one Felton, a ſubaltern officer, as he was ready to embark 
for the relief of Rochelle, which ſoon after ſurrendered to cardinal Rich- 
lieu. p 

The death of the duke of Buckingham, which happened in 1628, did 
not deter Charles from his arbitrary proceedings, which the Engliſh pa- 
triots in that enlightened age, juſtly conſidered as ſo many acis of tyranny 


He, without authority of parliament, laid arbitrary impoſitions upon 


trade, which were refuſed to be paid by many of the merchants and 
members of the hoyuſe ot commons. Some of them were impriſoned, and 
the judges were checked for admitting them to bail. The houſe of com- 
mons reſented thoſe proceedings by drawing up a proteſt, and denying 
admittance to the gentleman- uſher of the black rod, who came to adjourn 
them, till it was finiſhed. This, ſerved only to widen the breach, and the 
king diflolved the paihament ; after which he exhibited fon 
| a 
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unt nine of the moſt eminent members, among whom was the great 
Mr Selden, who was as much diſtinguiſhed by his love of liberty, as by 
his uncommon erudition. They objected to the juriſdiction of the court, 
but their plea was over-ruled, and they were ſent to priſon during the 
king's pleaſures ; 

Every thing now operated towards the deſtruction of Charles. The 
commons would vote no ſupplies without ſome redreſs of the national 
tievances z upon Which Charles, preſuming on what had been practiſed 
in reigns where the principles of liberty were imperfectly, or not all un- 
der ſtood, levied monies upon monopolies of ſalt, ſoap, and ſuch neceſ- 
faries, and other obſolete claims, particularly for knighthood, and raiſed 
varicus taxes without authority of parliament, His government become 
ing every day more and more unpopular, Burton, a divine, Prynne, a 
lawyer, and Baſtwick, a pbylictan, men of no great eminence or abili- 
ties, but warm and reſolute, publiſhed ſeveral pieces which gave offence 
to the court, and which contained ſome ſevere ſtrictures aguinſt the ruling 
clergy. They were proſecuted for thele pieces in the ſtar-chamber in a 
very arbitrary and cruel manner; and puniſhed with ſo much rigour, as 
excited an almoſt univerſal indignation againſt the authors ot their ſut- 
terings. Thus was the government rendered ſtill more odious ; and un- 
fortunately for Charles, he put his conſcience into the hands of Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was as great a bigot as himſelt, both in 
church and ſtate, Laud adviſed him to perſecute the puritans, and in 
the year 1637 to introduce epiſcopacy into Scotland. The Scots upon 
this formed ſecret connections with the diſcontented Engliſh, and invaded 
England, in Auguſt, 1640, where Charles was ſo ill ferved by his officers 
and his army, that he was forced to agree to an inglorious peace with the 
Scots; but neither party being ſincere in oblerving the terms, and 
Charles diſcovering that tome of their great men had offered to throw 
themſelves under the protection of the French king, he raiſcd a treſh 
army by virtue of his prerogative. All his preparations, however, were 
baftied by the Scots, who made themſelves maſters ot Newcaitle and Dur- 
ham ; and being now openly befriended by the houſe of commons, they 
obliged the king to comply with their demands. 

Charles did this with fo bad a grace, though he took a journey to Scot- 
land for that purpoſe, that it did him no ſervice; on the contrary, it en- 
couraged the commons to riſe in their demands. He bad made Wente 
worth, earl of Stratford, a man of great abilities, preſident of the coun- 
cil of the North, and lord heutenant of Ireland: and he was generally 
believed to be the firſt miniſter of ſtate. Strafford had been a leading 
member of the oppoſition to the court, but he atterwards, iu conjunction 
wh Laud, exerted himſelf ſo vigorouſly in carry ing the king's deſpotie 
Ichemes into execution, that he became an object of public deteſtation. 
As lord pretident of the North, as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and as a 
minitter and privy-counſellor in England, he behaved in a very arbitrary 
manner, and was guilty of many actions of great injuſtice and oppreſſion, 

| He was, in conſequence, at length on the 22d of May, 1641, brought 
0 the block, though much againſt the inclinations of the king, who was 
na manner forced by the parliament and people to ſign the warrant for 
45 execution, Archbiſhop Laud was alſo beheaded ; but his execution 
91d not take place till a conſiderable time after, that of Strafford, the 10th 
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In the fourth year of his reign, Charles had paſſed the petition of right 
into a law, which was intended by the parliament for the future ſecuruy 
of the liberty of the ſubject, which eſtabliſhed particularly, „That no 
man hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, 
tax or ſuch like charge, without common conſent by act of parliament ;" 
+ut he afterwards violated it in numerous inſtances, fo that an uni. 
verſal diſcontent at his adminiſtration prevailed throughout the nation. A 
rebellion alſo broke out in Ireland, on October 23, 1641, where the 
Proteſtants, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition, to the amount 
ef many thouſands, were maflacred by the Papiſts; and great pains were 
taken to perſuade the public that Charles ſecretly favoured them out of 
hatred to his Engliſh ſubjects, The biſhops weie expelled the houſe of 
peers, on account of their conſtantly oppoting the defigns and bills of the 
other hovſe ; and the leaders of the Engliſh houſe of commons till kept 
up a correſpondence with the diſcontented Scots. Chirles was ill enough 
adviſed to go in perſon to the houſe of commons, January 4, 1642, and 
there demanded that lord Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Hol- 
hs, Sir Arthur Haſelrig, and Mr. Stroud, ſhould be apprehended ; but they 
bad previoutly made their eſc+pe. This act of Charles was reſented as 
High treaſon againſt his people, and the commons rejected all the offers 
of ſatis faction he could make them. The city of London took the alarm, 
and received the accuſed members into its protection, The train-bands 
were raiſed, and the mobs were ſo unruly that Charles remored from 
Whitehall ro Hampton-court, and from thence into Yorkſhire, where he 
Taiſed an army to face that which the parliament, or rather the houſe of 
commons, might raiſe in and about London. 

Notwithſtanding the many acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, of which the 
king and his miniſters had been guilty, yet, when the civil war broke out, 
there were great numbers who repaired to the regal ſtandard. Many of 
the nobility and gentry were much attached to the crown, and confidered 
their own honours as connected with it; and a great part of the landed 
intereſt was joined to the royal party. The parliament, however, took 
upon themſelves the executive power, and vere favoured by moſt of the 

trading rowns ard corporations; but its great reſource lay in London. 
The king's general was the earl of Lindſey, a brave, but not an enter- 
prifing commander; but he had great dependence on his nephews, the 
princes Rupert and Mavrice, ſons to the elector Palatine, by his fiſter the 
princeſs Elizabeth. In the beginning of the war, the royal army had the 
aſcendaucy, but in the progreſs of it, affairs took a very different turn. 
The earl ot Eflex was made general under the parliament, and che firſt 
þattle was fought at Edge-hill in Warwickſhire, the 23d of October 1642: 
but both parties claimed the victory, though the advantage Jay with 
Charles, for the parliament was ſo much diſtreſſed, that they invited the 
Scots to come to their aſſiſtance, and they accordingiy entered England 
anew, with about 20,000 horſe and foot. Charles attempred to remove 
the parliament to Oxtord, where many members of both houſes met; but 
his enemies were ſtill fitting at Weſtminſter, and continued to carry on 
the war againſt him with great animoſity. The incependen! party, WiC 
had icarcely before Leen thought of, began now to increaſe and t0 1g ure 
at Weſtminſter, They were averſe to the Preſbyteriins, who till op 
bad conducted the war againſt the king, nearly as much as to the ropaiilts; 
aud ſuch was their management, under the direction of the 8 wy 
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Cromwell, that a plan was formed for diſmiſſing tha earls of Eſſex and 
Mancheſter, and the heads of the Prefbyterians, from the parliament's 
fervice, ſuppoſing that they were not for bringing the war to a ſpeedy 
end, or not for reducing the king too low, and for introducing Fairtax, 
who was an excellent officer, but more manageable, though a Preſbytetian, 
and ſome independent officers, In the mean while, the war went on with 
reſentment and loſs on both fides, Two battles were fought at Newbury, 
one on September 20th, 164 2, and the other October 27, 1644, in which 
the advantage inclined to the king. He had likewiſe many other ſuc- 
ceſes; and having defeated Sir William Waller, he purſued the earl of 
Eflex, who remained ſtill in command, into Cornwall, from whence he was 
obliged to eſcape by ſea; but bis infautry ſurrendered themſelves priloners 
to the royaliſts, though his cavalry delivered themſelves by their valour. 
The firſt fatal blow the king's army received, was at Martton-moor, 
July 2d, 1644, where, through the imprudence of prince Rupert, the 
earl of Mancheſter defeated the royal army, of which 4000 were killed, 
and 1:00 taken prifoners. This victory was owing chiefly to the courage 
and cond ct of Cromwell; and rhough it might have been retrieved by 
the ſucceſſes of Charles in the Weſt, yet his whole conduct was a ſtring 
of miſtakes, till at laſt his affairs became irretrievable. It is true, many 
treaties of peace, particularly one at Uxbridge, were ſet on foot during 
the war, and the heads of the Preſbyterian party would have agreed to 
terms that very little bounded the king's prerovative. They were out- 
witted and over-ruled by the independents, who were aſſiſted by the 
ſtiffneſs, inſincerity, and unamiable behaviour of Charles himſelf. In 


| ſhort, the independents at laſt ſucceeded, in perſuading the members at 


Weſtminſter, that Charles was not to be truſted, whatever his conceſſions 
might be. From that moment the affairs of che royaliſts ruſhed into 
ruin, Sir Thomas Fairfax, whoſe father, lord Fairiax, remained in the 
North, was at the head of the army, which was now new-modelled ; ſo 
that Charles by peace-meal loſt all his towns and forts, and was defeated 
by Fairfax and Cromwell, at the decifive battle of Naſeby, June 14, 
1645, owing partly, as uſual, to the miſconduct of prince Rupert, This 
battle was followed with freſh misfortunes to Charles, who retired to Ox- 
ford, the only place where he thought he could be fate. | 

The Scots were then beſieging Newark; and no good underſtanding 
ſublſted between them and the Englifh parliamentarians, but the bett 
and molt loyal friends Charles had, thought it prudent to make their 
peace. In this melancholy fituation of his affairs, he eſcaped in diſguiſe 
trom Oxford and came to the Scotch army before Newark, on May 6, 
1646, upon a promiſe of protection. "I he Scots, however were ſo in- 
umidated, by the reſolutions of the parliament at Weltminſter, and in 
conſideration of 400,000l. of their arrears to be paid, they put the per- 
lon of Charles into the hands of the purliament's commithoners, probably 


pong the conſequences. 
ie 


Ane preſbyterians were now more inclined than ever to make peace 
with the king, but they were no longer maſters, being forced to receive 
| e the Ys and the independents, The army now avowed their 
9 ey hrit by force took Charles out of the hands of the 
bs ee] 2008 4, 1647, and then dreading that a treaty might ſtill 
8 F with the king, they impriſoned 41 of the prefb) terian mem - 

+ Voted the houſe of peers to be uicleſs, and that of the commons 


a | 
Was reduced to 1 59, and moſt of them officers of the army. In the mean 
while. 
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while Charles, who unbappily promiſed himſelf relief from thoſe diſſen. 
fions, was carried from priſon to priſon, and ſometimes cajoled by the 
independents with hopes of deliverance, but always narrowly watched, 
Several treaties were ſet on foot, but all miſcarried ; and he had been 
imprudent enough, after his effecting an eſcape, to put himſelf ing 
colonel Hammond's hands, the parliament's governor of the iſle of Wight, 
A freſh negociation was begun, and almoſt finiſhed, when the indepen. 
dents, dreading the general diſpoſition of the people for peace, and 
ftrongly perſuaded of the inſincerity of the king, once more ſeized upon 
his perion, brought him a priſoner to London, carried him before a court 
of juſtice of their own erecting, and, after an extraordinary trial his head 
was cut off, before his own palace at Whitehall, on the zoth of January, 
1048-5, being the 49th year of his age, and 24th of his reign, 

Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and ſome have ſuppoſed, 
that uffliction had taught him ſo much wiſdom and moderation, that had 
he been reſtored to his throne he would have become an excellent prince; 
but there is abundant reaſon to conclude, from his private letters, that 
he retained his arbitrary principles to the lait, and that he would again 
have regulated his conduct by them,, if he had been reinſtated in power, 
It is however certain, that, notwithſtanding the tyrannical nature of his 
government, his dearh was exceedingly lamented by great numbers; and 
many in the courſe of the civil war, who had been his great opponents 
in parliament, became converts to his cauſe, in which they loſt their 
lives and foitunes. We cannot reflect upon the great loſs of lives, to 
the amount ar leait of ioo, ooo fighting men, during the fix years of the 
civil war, without being inclined to think that England was more popu- 
lous then, than it is now. Though the hiſtory of that period has been 
minutely related, by writers of all parties, who had the very beit oppor- 
tunities to know the true ſtate of the nation, yet we do not find that the 
loſs of men had any influence upon agriculture or commerce, or the ex- 
ereiſe of the common arts of lite, and proviſions rather ſunk than roſe in 
their value. The ſurviving children of Charles, were Charles and 
James, who were ſucceſſively kings of England, Henry duke of Glous 
ce ſtor, who died ſoon after his brother's reſtoration, the princeſs Mary, 
married to the prince of Orange, and mother to William prince of 
Orange, who was afterwards king of England, and the princels 
Henrietta Maria, who was married to the duke of Orleans, and whoſe 
daughter was married to Victor Amadeus duke of Savoy, and king & 
Sardinia. | 


They who brought Charles to the block, were men of different pet. 


ſuaſions and principles, but many of them poſleſſed moſt amazing abili- 
tics tur government. They omitted no meaſure that could give a perpe* 
tual excluſion to kingly power in England; and it cannot be denicdy 
that, after they erected themſelves into a commonwealth, they did pro- 
digious things for retrieving the glory of England by fea, They par” 
joined by many ot the preſbyterians, and both parties hated Cromwe 
and Ireton, though they were forced to employ them in the reduchon 

Ireland, and afterwards againſt the Scots, who had received Charles II. 
as their king. By cutting down the timber upon the royal domains, 
they produced, as it were by magic, all at once, a fleet ſuperior to any 
that had ever been ſeen in Europe. Their general, Cromwell, inn 
Scutland, and though he was there reduced to great difficulties, he tota 


ly reduced the Scots at the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter, 1 bas _ 
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commonwealth paſſed an act of navigation; and declaring war againſt 
me Dutch, who were thought till then invincible by ſea, they effectually 
humbled thoſe republicans in repeated engagements, 

By this time Cromwell, who hated ſubordination to a republic, had 
the addreſs to get himſelf declared commander in chief of the Engliſh 
army. Admiral Blake, and the other Engliſh admirals, carried the ter- 
ror of the Engliſh name by ſea to all quarters of the globe; and Crom- 
well having now but little employment, began to be afraid that his ſer- 
vices would be forgotten, tor which reaſon he went, April 20, 1653, 
without any ceremony, with about 3co muſqueteers, and diffolved the 
parliament, opprobrioully driving all the members, about a hundred, 
out of their houſe. He next annihilated the council of ftate, with whom 
the executive power was lodged, and transferred the adminiſtration of 
gorernment to about 140 perions, whom he ſummoned to Whitehall, on 
the 4th of July, 1653. 

The war with Holland, in which the Engliſh were again victorious, 
{ill continued. Seven bloody engagements by fea were fought in little 
more than the compaſs of one year; and in the laſt, which was decifive in 
farour of England, the Dutch loſt their brave admiral Van Tromp. 
Cromwell all this while wanted to be declared king, but he perceived that 
he muſt encounter unſurmountable difficulties from Fleetwood and his 
other friends, if he ſhould perſiſt in his reſolution. He was, however, 
declired lord protector of the commonwealth of England; a title under 
which he exerciſed all the power that had been formerly annexed to the 
regal dignity, He next proceeded to new-model the government, and 
various were the ſchemes that were propoſed, eſtabliſhed, and proved 
abortive ; but thoſe ſchemes were temporary, and ſuited to each juncture 3 
and it was by his management of the army that he did every thing. He 
was openly or ſecretly thwarted by people of property all over England ; 
and, however dazzled hiſtorians have been with his amazing fortune and 
power, it appears from the beſt evidences, that, during the continuance of 
his protectorate, he was perpetually diſtreſſed for money to keep the wheels 
of his government going. 

His wants at laſt led him into the error of taking part with France 
againſt Spain, in hopes that the rich Spaniſh prizes would ſupply him 
with ready money. He lent the French court 6coo men, and Dunkirk 
being taken by their aſſiſtance from the Spaniards, he took poſſeſſion of it. 
Finding that his uſurpation gave as much diſcontent to his own party as 
terror to the royalitts, he had thoughts of renewing the model of the con- 
ſntution, and actually erected a houſe of lords out of his own creatures, 
No king ever acted, either in England or Scotland, more deſpotically in 
lome reſpects than he did, yet no tyrant ever had fewer real friends, and 
even thoſe few threatened to oPpole him, if he ſhould take upon him the 
ttle of king. Hiſtorians in drawing a character of Cromwell, have been 
impoſed upon by his amazing ſucceſs, and dazzled by the luſtre of his for- 
tune; but when we conſult his ſecretary Thurloe's, aud other ſtate pa- 
pers, he impoſitlon in u great meaſure vaniſhes. After a moſt uncom— 
tortable uſurpation of four years, eight months, and thirteen days, he died 
on the 3d of September, 1658, in the Goth year of his age. 

dis not to be denied that England acquired much more reſpect from 
3 Powers, between the death of Charles I. and that of Cromwell, 
= ſhe had been tieated with ſince the death of Elizabeth. This was 
lag to the great men who formed the republic, which Cromwell abo- 
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liſhed, and who, as it were, inſtantaneouſly called forth the naval ſtrepern 
& 


of the kingdom. Neither they nor Cromwell had formed any fixed plan 
of legiſlation, and his ſafety was owing to the different ſentiments of go- 


vernment, that prevailed among the heads of the republic. In the vear 
1656, the charge of the public amounted to one million three hundred 
thouſand pounds; of which a million went to the ſupport of the nary 
and army, and the remainder to that of the civil government. In the 
ſame year, Cromwell abohihed all tenures 2½ capite, by knight's lervice, 
and the foccage in chief, and likewiſe the courts of wards and liverics, 
Several other grievances that had been complained ot, during the late 
reigns, were likewiſe removed. Next year the total charge, or public 
expence of England, amounted to two millions three hundred twenty-{;x 
thouſand nine hundred and eighty-nine pounds, The collections by af. 
ſeſſments, exciie, and cuſtoms, paid into the Exchequer, amoumed to 
two millions, three hundred and fixty-two thouſand pounds, four ſhil. 
lings. 

Upon the whole it apppears, that England, from the year 1648, to the 
year 1658, was improved equally in riches and in power. The legal in- 
tereſt ot money was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. a ſure ſymptom of in- 
crealing commerce. The famous and beneficial navigation act, that pal. 
ladium of the Engliſh trade, was now planned and eſtabliſhed, and aiter- 
wards confirmed under Charles II. Monopolies of all kinds were abs. 
liſned, and liberty of conſcience to all fects was granted, to the vat ad- 
vantage of population and manufactures, which had ſuffered greatly by 
Laud's intolerant ſchemes, having diiven numbers of kandicrafts to Ames 
rica, and foreign countries. Jo the above national meliorations we 
may add the modeity and frugality introduced among the common peo- 
ple, and the citizens in particular, by which they were enabled to increaſe 
their capitals, It appears, however, that Cromwell, had he lived, and 
been firmly ſettled in the government, would have broken through the 
ſober maxims of the republicans; for ſome time betore his death, be 
affected great maguificence-in his perſon, court, and attendants, He 
maintained the honour of the nation much, and in many inſtances inte- 
poſed effectually in tavour of the Proteſtants abroad. Arts and ſciences 
were not much patronized, and yet he had the good fortune to meet in 
the perſon of Cooper, an excellent miniature painter, and his coins done 
by Simon exceed in beauty and workmanſhip any of that age. He cet- 
tainly did many things worthy of praiſe, and as his genius and capacity 
led him to the choice of fit perſons for the ſeveral parts of adminiftra- 
tion; ſo he paid ſome regard to men of learning, and paiticularly to 
thoſe entruſted with the care of youth at the univerfities. 

The fate of Richard Cromwell, who ſucceeded his father Oliver 3 
protector, ſufficiently proves, the great difference there was between them, 
as to ſpirit and parts in the aſckirs of government. Richard Was placed 
in his dignity by thoſe who wanted to make him the tool of their ov 
government; and he was ſoon after driven, without the leaſt ſtiuggle or 
oppoſition, into obſcurity. It is in vain for hiſtorians of any party © 
aſcribe the reſtoration of Charles II. (who with his mother and brother 
during the uſurpation, had lived abroad on a very precar.ous ſubfitence) 
to the merits of any particular perſons. The Preſbyterians were c 
zealous in promoting it, but it was effected by the general concurrence © 
the people, who ſeemed to have thought that neither peace por protect 
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narchy. General Monk, a man of military abil'ties, but of no principles, 
excepting {uch as ſerved his, ambition or inteteſt, had the fagacity to ob- 
&rve this; and after temporizing in various ſhapes, being at the head of 
the army, he made the principal figure in reſtoring Charles II. 
he was created duke of Albemarle, confirmed in the command of the army, 


Lor this 


| and loaded with konoars and riches, 
Chirics II. being reſtored. in 3660, in the firit year of his reign 
, ſeemed to have a real delire to promote bis people's happjneſs. Upon 
. his wanfirming the abolition of all the feudal tenures, he received 
s from the pariiament a vitt of the exciſe tor life; and in this ct, 
> coffee and teu are firit mentioned. By his long refidence, and that 
6 of his friends abroad, he imported into England the culture of many 
" el:yant vegetables; ſuch as that of aſparagits, artichokes, cauliftowers, 
» and ſeveral kinds of beans, peas, and fallids, Under him, Ja voy 
1 which had been conquered by the Enylith under the auſpices of 
Cromweil, was greatly improved, and made a ſugar colony. The 
he Royal Society was inſtituted, and many popular ats refpe*ting trade 
"i and colonization were paſled. In ſhort Charles knew and culavat- 
a ed the true intereſts of his kingdom, till he Wes warped by pleaſure, 
208 and ſunk in indolence 5; failings that had the fume conſequences as 
hy erfporiſa itſelf. He appeared to intereſt himſelt n the fufterings of 
T ls citizens, when London was burnt don in 1666 ; and it being re- 
by bait with greater luſtre and conveniences, is a prot of the ingreaſe of 
rt er R but there were no bounds to Cha'ies's lore of picaſure, 
you Which led him into the moſt extravagant expences. Hie has been le- 
ey verely cenſured for felling Dunkirk to the French king to tupply his 
Lark neceſſities, after he had ſquandered the immenſe uns granted him by 
ol paruament. The price Was about 250,0001, ſtorling. But even in 
- -ohe tits, his conduct was more defenitble than in his tecret connections 
2 with France, which were of the moſt ſcandalous nature, utterly repug- 
fle nant to the weltare of the kingdom, and ſuch as muſt ever reflect infumy 
We on his memory. | 
So 5 Among the evidences of his degeneracy as a king, my be mentioned 
et in n wy 5 the *popular clamour againſt the lord Clarendon, as 
© hs pate er 3 ſale of Dunkirk; a man of extenfive know 
10 0 er vet great NOR, and more honeſt in his intentions than moſt 
pacit hr pl x ne ers, but whom he ſacrificed to the !ycophants of bis 
iniſtra⸗- h — 2 The firſt Dutch war, which began in 1097, was 
ly tO 3 on Wit | great reſolution and ſpirit under the QUE Of York >. ÞUC 
rough Charles's mifapplication of the public money which had been 
"ver 35 an ergy war, the Dutch, while a treaty of peace was Gepends 
n them, Caling u 8 means to inſult the royal navy of England, by 
s placed trips 3 e Medway as tar as Chatham, and defroved ſeveral capital 
wur. 
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party do lle 5 and Sweden having acceded to the treaty, 1698, it was 
ocker, hrs the triple alliance. 
e n 167 F harles : * 1 
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had almoſt proved fatal to that republic, for in this war, the Engl 
fleet and army acted in conjunction with thoſe of France. The duke gf 
York commanded the Engliſh fleet, and diſplayed great gallantry in thx 
ſtation. The duke of Monmuth, the eldeſt and favourite natural ſon 
of Charles, commanded 6000 Engliſh forces, who joined the French in the 
Low Countries ; and all Holland muſt have fallen into the hands of the 
French, had it not been for the vanity of their monarch Lewis XIV, who 
was in a hurry to enjoy his triumph in his capital, and ſome very yn. 
foreſeen circumitances. All confidence was now loſt between Charles 
and his parliament, notwithſtanding the glory which the Englif fleet 
obtained by ſea againſt the Dutch. The popular clamour at laſt obliged 
Charles to give peace to that republic, in conſideration of 200, col. 
which was paid him. | 

In ſome things Charles acted very deſpotically. He complained of 
the freedom taken with his prerogative in coffee-houſes, and ordered 
them to be ſhut up, but in a few days after they were opened again. Great 
rigour and ſeverity were exerciſed againſt the Preſbyterians, and all other 
nonconformiſts to epiſcopacy, which was again eftabliſhed with a high 
hand in Scotland as well as England. His parliament addrefled him, 
but in vain, to make war with France in the year 1677, for he was en- 
tirely devoted to that crown, and regularly received its money as a pen- 
fioner, and hoped through its influence and power to be abſolute, It is 
not however to be denied, that the trade of England was now incredibly 
increaſed, and Charles entered into many vigorous meaſures for its pro- 
tection and ſupport. h 

Charles's connections in France gave him no merit in the eyes ct 
his parliament, which grew every day more and more exaſperated a- 
gainſt the French and the Papiſts; at the head of whom was the king's 
eldeit brother, and preſumptive heir of the crown, the duke of York. 
Charles dreaded the proſpect. of a civil war, and offered any conceſſions 


to avoid it, But many of the members of parliament were bent upon 


ſuch a revolution as afterwards took place, and were ſecretly determined 
that the duke of York never ſhould reign. In 1678, the famous Titus 
Oates, and ſome others, opened a plot, charging the Papiſts with a de- 
lign to murder the king, and to introduce popery by means of 
Jeſuits in England, and from St. Omer's Though nothing could be 
more ridiculous, and more ſelf-contradiftory, than ſome parts of their 
narrative, yet it was ſupported with the utmoſt zeal on the part of the 
parliament. The aged lord Stafford, Coleman ſecretary to the duke 
of York, with many Jeſuits, and other papiſts, were publicly executed 
on evidences, ſuppoſed now to have been perjured, by thoſe who will 
have the whole plot to be a fiction. The queen herlelf eſcaped wich 
difficulty; the duke of Vork was obliged to retire into foreign parti 
and Charles, though convinced, as it is ſaid, that the whole was an 
impoſture, yielded to the torrent. Ar laſt it ſpent its force. 1% 
earl of Shafteſbury, who was at the head of the oppoſition, puſted 
on the total exclution of the duke of York from the throne. lie 
was ſeconded by the ill-adviſed duke of Monmouth, aud the bil, 
after paſung the commons, miſcarried in the houſe of peers. All Eng: 
land was again in a flame; but the king, by a well-timed adjournme= 
oi the parhament to Oxford, ſeemed to recover the aflections of his pe. 
ple to a very great degice. 
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The Duke of York and his party made a ſcandalous uſe of their 


victory. They trumped up on their fide a plot of the proteſtants for 


killing and ſeizing the king, and altering the government. This plot 
was as falſe as that which had been laid againſt the papiſts. The excel- 
lent lord Ruſſel, who had been remarkable in his oppoſition to the 
popiſh ſucceſſion, Algernon Sidney, and ſeveral other diſtinguiſhed pro- 
teſtants, were tried, condemned, and ſuffered death, and the king ſet 
his foot on the neck of oppoſition, Even the city of London was inti- 
midated into the meaſmes of the court, as were almoſt all the corporations 
in the kingdom. The duke of Monmouth and the earl of Shafteſbury 
were Obliged to fly, and the duke of York returned in triumph to White- 
hill. It was thought, however, that Charles repented of ſome of his ar- 
bitrary ſteps, and intended to have recalled the duke of Monmouth, and 
hve executed ſome meaſures for the future quiet of his reign ; when he 
did February Gth, 1684-5, in the 55th year of his age, and 25th of his 
reign. He had. married Catharine, infanta of Portugal, by whom he 
received a large fortune in ready money, beſides the town and fortrefs of 
Tangier in Africa; bur he left behind him no lawſul iſſue. The deſ- 
cendants of his natural ſons and daughters, are now amongſt the moſt 
dillinguiſhed of the Britiſh nobility. | 

In recounring the principal events of this reign, I have been ſuf- 
bcently explicit as 4 the principles, both of the king and the oppoſi- 
tion to his government. The heads of the latter were preſbyterians and 
moderate churchmen, who had been greatly inſtrumental in the civil 
war againſt the late king, and the uſurpations that followed. They 
had been raiſed and preferred by Charles, in hopes ot their being uſeful 
in bringing their party into his meaſures; and he would probably have 
ſucceeded, had not the remains ot the old royaliſts, and the ditkpated 
part of the court, fallen in with the king's toible for pleaſure. The 
pielbyterians, however, availed themſelves of their credit, in the early 
part of his reign when the fervour of loyalty was abated, to bring into 
parliament ſuch a number of their friends, as rendered the reign of 
Charles very uneaſy, and it was owing, perhaps, to them that civil 
liberty, and proteſtantiſm, now exiſt in the Engliſn government. On 
the other hand, they ſcem to have carried their jealouſy of a popiſh 
IuCceflor too far; and many of the people without doors certainly thought 
that the parliament ought to have been ſatisfied with the legal reſtraints 
and diſabilities which Charles offered to impoſe upon his ſucceſſor. This 
gave ſuch a turn to the affections of the people, as left Charles, and his 
brother, at the time of his death, almoſt maſters. of the laws and liberties 


England: and they governed in an abſolute and arbitrary manner, 


"pported by the clergy's preaching up the old doctrines of paſſive obe- 
ditnce and nan-xeſiſtance, and the flattering addrefles pre ſented from ma— 
8 the prerogative of the crown to the moſt extrava- 

gut height. | 
DIE OR of guy wy has been celebrated for wit and gallantry, but 
U y er and indelicate, The court was the nurfery of vice, 
3 eh exhibited ſcenes of impurity Some readers w:re found, 
Tage 4 2 Milton as well as Dryden, and never perhaps were the 
1 A berg ſo well ſupplied with preachers as in this reign. 
rs Rk as " harmonized, refined, and rendered natural, witneſs 
12 err ſermons; and the days of Charles may be cailed the 
p40 age of mathematics and natural philoſophy, Charles loved 
A2 3 and 
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and underſtood the arts, more than he encouraged, or reward, 
them, eſpecially thoſe of Evghſh growth ; but this neglect pro- 
cecded not from narrow-mindedneſs, but indolence and want of reflec. 
tion It he memory of Charles II. has been traduced for being the firs 
Engliſh prince, who formed a body of ftanding forces, as guards to hi; 
perion ; 1 Out to be remembered, at the fame time, that he carried 
the art of ſhi»-buniding to the higheſt perfection; and that the roy] 
Davy of england, at this day, owes its fineſt improvements to bis ind 
his brother's knowledge of naval affairs and architecture. As to his teh. 
gion, James, fvon after his death, publiſhed to the world, that his bre. 
ther, no withandiug his repeated proteſſions of regard to the prote flat 
faith, was a papiſt and died ſuch, of which there are now inchnteſlible 
ro09!S, 

All the eppolition which, during the late reign, had ſaken the throne, 
ſeems to have vaniſhed at the acceſſion of James IT. The popular Hee. 
tion towards him was inereaſed by the early declaration he made in tavour 
of the church of England, which, during the late reign, had formally 
pronounced all reliſtance to the feigning king to be unlawiul. This doc⸗ 
trine proved fatal to james, and almout ruined proteſtantiim. "Che army 
aud people ſupporied him in erufling an ill- con erted rebellion of the due 
of Monmouth, Who pretended to be the lawiul ſon of Charles II. and 2s 
ſuch had aſſumed the title of king, That dukr's head being cut off 


7 Lis 


July 15, 1685, and ſome hundreds of his followers hanged, drawn M4 
quartered, in the Weſt of England, exhibiting a ſcene of barbarity ſcarcely 
ever known in this country, by the inſtramentality of ſefteries and clone! 
Kiike, James deſperately refolved to try how far the practice of the 
church of England would agree with her doctrine of non-reſiſtance. Tae 
experiment ia led him, He made the molt provokivg ſteps to render po. 
pery the citibliſhec religion of his dominions, He pretended to a POWer of 
diſpeniing with the known laws; he inflitured an ulegaleccletattical ccur, 
he openly received and admitted intu his privy=councit the pope*> enltaries, 
and give them more reſpect than was due to the m niſters of a foreren 
prince. He ſent an embaily to Rome, and received at his court the pops 
nuncio. The encroichments he made upon both. the civil and religion 
libertics of his people, are almoit beyond deſcription, and were 0 PRE 
proved of by the pope himſelf, and all ſober Roman catholies. His ſcnd- 
ing to priſon, and proſecuting tor a hbel, ſeven biſhops, for preſenting 
a petition ag.inf} reading his declaration for liverty of conſcience, aud tle 
acquittal vpon a legal trial, alarmed his beſt proteſtant friends. | 
In this extremity, many great men in England and Scotland, though 
they wiſhed well to James, appiicd for relief to William priace of O.. 
range, in Holland, a prince ef great abilities, and the 1aveterate enemy i 
Lewis XIV. who then thicatened Europe with chains. The prince ct 
Orange was the nephew ard ſon-in law of James, having married tle 
princeſs Mary, that king's eldeſt daughter; and he at laſt embarked win 
a fleet of 500 fail for England, avowing it to be his deſign to reſivre the 
church and ſtate to their due lights. Upon his arrival in England, be 
was joined yot only by the V bigs, but by many whom James had conlt- 
dered as his beſt niends; and even bis daughter the princess Anne, al 
her huſband, George prince of Denmark, left him and joined the pries 
of Orange, who ſoon difcovered that he expected the crown. James 
might ſtill have reigned ; but he was ſurrounded with French emiſſaliss. 
and ignorant-Jeſuits, who wiſhed him not to reign rather than not gre 
popery- 
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dopery. They ſecretly perſuaded him to ſend his queen, and ſon, real or 
ſnetended, then but ſix months old, to France, and tO follow them in 
perion, which he did; and thus, in 1688, ended his rein in England, 
ich event in Engliſh hiſtory is termed he Revolution, 

This ſhort reign affords little matter for the national progreſs in its true 
intereſis. James is allowed, on all hands, to have underſtood them, and 
that, had it not been for his popiſh bigotry, and arbitrary principles, he 
nould have been a moſt excellent king of England. The wriungs of the 
Engliſh divines againſt popery, in his reign, are eſteemed to be the moſt 
nallerly pieces ot controverſy that ever were publiſhed on that ſubject. 

Had it not been for the baleful influence of the Jeſuits over james, the 

rince of Orange might have found his views upon the crown truſtrated, 
The conduct ot James gave him advantages, which he could not others 
wife have hoped for. Few were in the prince's fecret, and when a con- 
vention of the ſtates was called, there ſeemed reaſon to believe, that 
had not James abdicated his throne, it would not have been filled by the 
cince and princeſs of Orange. Even then it was not done without long 
bates. It is well known that king William's chief object was to humble 
the power of France, and his reign was ſpent in an almoſt uninterrupted 
cyarſe of hoſtilities with that power, which were ſupported by England, 
at an expence the had never known before. The nation had grown cau— 
tous, through the experience of the two laſt reigns, and he gave his con- 
ſent to the 4/4 iges, by which the liberties of the people were con- 


firmed and ſecured ; though the friends of liberty in general complained, 
tat the bill of rights was very inadequate to what ought to have been in- 
{led on, in a period fo favourable to the enlargement and ſecurity of li- 
bertr, as a crown beſtowed by the free voice of the people. The two laſt 
kings had made a very bad uſe of the whole national revenue, which was 
put into their hands, and which was found to be ſufficient to raiſe and 
maintain a ſtanding army. The revenue was therefore now divided, part 
was allotted tor the current national ſervice of the year, and was to be 
accounted for to parliament; and part, which is ſtil! called the civil liſt 
money, was given to the king, for the ſupport of his houſe and dignity. 

I: was the juit ſenſe the people of England had of their civil and 
religious rights alone, that could provoke them to agree to the late revo— 
luton ; for they never in other reſpects had been at ſo high a pitch of 
wealth and proſperity, as in the year 1688. The tonnage ot their mer- 
chant (lips, as appears from Dr. Davecant, was that vear near double 
to what it had been in 1666; and the tonnage of the royal navy, which 
in 166, was only 62594 tons, was in 1688 increaſed to 101,032 tons. 
The increa'e of the cuſtoins, and the annual rental of England was in the 
lame proportion. It was therefore no wonder, if a ſtrong party, both in 
the parhament and nation, was formed againſt the government, which was 
hourly increaſed by the king's predilection for the Dutch. The war with 
France, which, on the king's part, was far from being ſucceisful, re- 
quired an enormous expence, and the Iriſh continued, in general, faith= 
fal ty King James. But many Engliſh, who wiſhed well to the Stuart 
amy, dreaded their being 1eſtored by conqueſt ; and the parliament en- 
abled the king to reduce Ireland, and to gain the battle of the Boyne 
agault James, who there loſt all the military honour he had acquired be- 
tore, The marine of France, proved ſuperior to that of England, in the 
beginning of the war; but in the year 1692, that of France received an 
Arccoverable blow in the defeat at La Hogue, 

Aa 4 Invaſions 
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Invaſions were threatned, and conſpiracies diſcovered every day againg 
the government, and the ſupply of the contmental war forced the parlia. 
ment to open new reſources for money. A land-tax was impoſed, and 
every ſubject's lands were taxed, according to their valuations given in hy 
the ſeveral counties. Thoſe who were the molt loyal gave the hiohe# 
valuations, and were the heavieſt taxed, and this prepoſterous burthen fi 
continues; but the greateit and boldeſt operation in finances, that ever 
took place, was eſtabliſhed in that reign, which was the carrying on the 
war by borrowing money upon the parliamentary ſecurities, and which 
form what are now called the pub/ic funds. The chief projector of this 
ſcheme” is ſaid to have been Charles Montague, atterwards lord Halifax, 
His chief argument for ſuch a project was, that it would oblige the monev. 
ed part of the nation to betricnd the Revolution intereſt, becauſe, ater 
lending their money, they could have no hopes of being repaid but by ſup. 
porting that intcreſt, and the weight of taxes would oblige the commercial 
people to be more induſtrious. How well thoſe views have been anſirered 
is needleſs here to obſerve, being already mentioned in the preſent ſtate of 
public credit. 

William, notwithſtanding the vaſt fervice he had done to the nation, 
and the public benefits which took place under his auſpices, particu- 
larly in the ettabliſhment of the bank of England, and the recoining the 
ſilver money, met with ſo many mortifications from his parliament, thai 
he actually reſolved upon an abdicatiun, and had drawn up a ſpeech for 
that purpoſe, which he was prevailed upon to ſuppreſs. He long borethe 
affronts he met with in hopes of being ſupported in his war with France, 
but at laſt, in 1697, he was forced to conclude the peace of Ryſwick 
with the French king, who acknowledged his title to the crown of Eng- 
land. By this time William had loſt his queen“, but the government was 
continued in his perſon, After peace was reſtored, the commons obliged 
him to difvand his army, all but an inconfiderable number, and to diſmis 
his favourite Dutch guards, Towards the end of his reign, his fears of 
ſeeing the whole Spaniſh monarchy in poſſeſſion of France at the death of 
the catholic king Charles Il. which was every day expected, led him ine 
a very impolitic meaſure, which was the partition treaty with France, by 
which that monarchy was to be divided between the houſes of Bourbon 
and Auſtria, This treaty was highly reſented by the parliament, and 
ſome of his miniſtry were impeached for adviſing it. It is thought that 
William ſaw his error when it was too late, His miniſters were acquitted 
from their impeachment, and the death of king James diſcovered the 11- 
ſincerity of the French court, which immediately proclaimed his ſon king 
of Great Britain. | 

This perfidy rendered William again popular in England. The two 
houſes paſſed the bill of abjurition, and an addreſs for a war with France. 
The laſt and moſt glorious act of William's reign was his paſſing the bill 
for {ettling the ſucceſſion to the crown in the houſe of Hanover, on tie 
12th of June 1791. His death was haſtened by a fall he had from ls 
horſe, ſoon after he had renewed the grand alliance againſt France, on ihe 
8th of March, 1702, the 52d ycar of his age, and the 14th of his Teig 
in England. This prince was not made by nature for popularity. His 
manners were cold and forbidding, he ſeemed aiſo ſometimes almolt © 
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loſe fight of thoſe principles of liberty, for the ſupport of which he had 


been raiſed to the throne ; and though he owed his royalty to the whigs, 
yet he often favoured the tories, The former had the mortification of ſee- 
ing thoſe who had acted the moſt inimical to their party, and the free 
principles of the conſtitution, as the marquis ot Halifax, the earl ot 
Danby, and lord Nottingham, taken into favour and reſume their places 
in the cabinet; and the whole influence of government extended, to ſi- 
lence all enquiries into the guilt of thoſe who had been the chief inſtru- 
ments in the cruel perſecuſions of the paſt reign, and to the obtaining ſuch 
an act of indemnity as effectually ſcreened every delinquent from the juſt 
retaliation of injured patriotiſm. The reſcue and prefervation of religion 
and public liberty were the chief glory of William's reign ; for England 
under him ſuffered ſeverely both by ſea and land, and the public debt, 
at the time of his death amounted to the unheard of ſum of 14,000,000, 

Anne, princeſs of Denmark, by virtue ot the act of ſettlement, and be- 
ing the, next Proteſtant heir to her father James II. ſucceeded king Wil- 
liam in the throne. As ſhe had been ill treated by the late king, it was 
thought ſhe would have deviated from his meaſures ; but the behaviour of 
the French in acknowledging the title of her brother, who has fince been 
well known by the name of the Pretender, left her no choice, and ſhe re- 
ſolved to fulfil all William's engagements with his allies, and to employ 
the carl of Marlborough, who had been impriſoned in the late reign on a 
ſuſpicion of Jacobitiim, and whoſe wite was her favourite, as her gene- 
ral, She could not have made a better choice of a general and ſtateſman, 
for that earl excelled in both capacities. No ſooner was he placed at the 
head of the Engliſh army abroad than his genius and activity gave a new 
turn to the war, and he became as much the favourite of the Dutch as 
his wiſe was of the queen, . 

Charles II. of Spain, in conſequence of the intrigues of France, and 
at the ſame time retenting the partition treaty, to which his conſent had 
not been aſked, leit his whole domintons by Wal to Philip, duke of An- 
jou, grandfon of Lewis XIV. and Philip was immediately proclaimed 
king of Spain, which laid the foundation of the family alliance, that ſtill 
lubtiſts, between France and that nation. Philip's ſueceſſion was diſputed 
by the ſecend ſon of the emperor of Germany, who took upon himſelf 
the title of Charles III. and his cauſe was favoured by the empire, Eng- 
land, Holland, and other powers, who joined in a confederacy againſt 
che houle of Bourbon, now become more dangerous than ever by the ac- 
quiaton of the whole Spaniſh dominions. 

The capital meaſure of continuing the war againſt France heing fixed, 
the queen found no great difficulty in forming her miniſtry, who were for 
th molt part tories; and the earl of Godolphin, who (though afterwards 
«4 ating Whig) was thought all his lite to have a predilectien for the late 
kiny James and his queen, was placed at the head of the treaſury, His 
lon had married the earl of Marlborough's eldeſt daughter, and the earl 
could truſt no other with that important department. 

u the Courſe of the war, ſeveral glorious victories were obtained by the 
carl, why was ſoon made duke of Marlborough. Thoſe of Blenheim and 
Ramillies gave the firſt effectual checks to the French power. By that of 
Blenheim in 1504, the empire of Germany was ſaved from immediate deſ- 
Auction. Though prince Eugene was that day joined in command with 
the duke, yet the glory of the day was confeſſedly owing to the latter. Ihe 
French general Tallard was taken priſoner, and ſent w England; and 
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20,000 French and Bavarians were killed, wounded, or drowned in the Bz. 
nube, belides about 143,000 who were taken, and a proportienable number 
of cannon, artillery, and trophies of war. About the fame time, the 
Engliſh admiral, fir George Rooke, reduced Gibraltar, which ſtill remains 
in our poſſeſſion. The battle of Ramillies in 170%, was fought and gain. 
ed under the duke of Marlborough alone, Ihe lofs of the enemy there 
has been variouſly reported; it is generally ſuppoſed to have been $09) 
Kill-d or wounded, and 6000 taken priſoners ; but the conſequences ſhewey 
us importance. 


„ Auter the battle of Ramillies, the ſtates of Flanders aſſembled at Ghen' 


and recogniſed Charles for their ſovereign, while the confederates took 
poſſeſſion of Louvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges, 
and Antwerp; aud ſeveral other conhderable places in Flanders and Bra- 
bant acknowledged the title of king Charles. The next great battle gained 
over the French was Oudenarde, 1708, where they loſt 3000 on the field, 
and about 7009 were taken priſoners ; and the year after, September 11, 
1709, the allies forced the French lines at Malplaquet, near Mone, 
after a very bloody action, in which the French loſt 15, % men. Thus 
far I bare recounted the flattering ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, but they were 
atiended with many potions of bitter alloy. 

The queen had ſent a very fine army to aſſiſt Charles III. in Spain, un- 
der the command ot lord Galway; but in 170%, after he had been joined 
by the Puitugueſe, the Engliſh were defeated in the plains of Almanzz, 
chiefly through the cowardice of their allies. Though ſome advantages were 
obtained at ſca, yet that war in general was carried on to the detriment, i! 
not the dilgrace of England. Prince George of Denmark, hutband to the 
queen, was then lord high admiral ; but he had truſted the aftairs of that 
board to underiangs, who were either corrupted or ignoran, and com- 
plaints coming trom every quarter, with regard to that department, the 
nouſe of commons were put into very bad humour, nor did tuings ſecm to 
be much better managed after the prince's death. The immenſe ſums 
raiſed for the current ſervice of the year being ſeverely felt, and but in- 
differently accounted for, it appeared that England had born the chief bur: 
then of the war; that neither the Auſtrians, Germans, nor Dutch, had 
furniſhed their ſtipulated quotas, and that they truſted to the Engliſh par. 
liament for making them good. A noble defign, which had been planned 
at the court, and was to have been executed by the aſſiſtance of the flect 
of England, for taking Toulon, at a vaſt expence, miſcarricd through the 
ſelfiſhneſs of the court of Vienna, whoſe chief object of attention was 
their own war in Naples. At the ſame time England felt ſevereiy the 
{carcity of hands in carrying on her trade and manufactures, 

The:ic and many other internal diſputes about the prerogative, the ſuc- 
ceſtton, religion, and other public matters, had created great ferments 1! 
the nition and parliament. The queen at firſt ſtuck cloſe to the due ot 
Marlborough and his friends, who finding that the tories inclined to treat 
with France, put themſelves at the head of the whigs, who were tor co: 
tinuing the war, from which the duke and his dependents, according te 
their (tativns, received immenſe emoluments. The failures of the Gel, 
mans and Dutch could not however be longer diſſembled, and the perſonal 
intereſt of the duckeis of Marlborough, with the queen, began to be 
ſhiken by her own haughtineſs. 

As Lewis XIV. protetled a readineſs for peace, and ſued earneſtly tor 


it, che Whigs at laſt gave way to a treaty, and the conlerences Were wm 
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at Certruydenburg, 1710. They were managed on the part of England 
by the duke of Marlborough and the lord I ownthend, and by the marquis 
de Turcy by the French. It ſoon appeared that the French, it not the 
Enyiiſh plenipotentiaries, were not in carnelt ; the Dutch were entirely 
gude by the duke of Marlborough. The French king was gradually 
Ceoticht To com ply with all the demands ot the allies, excepting that of 
emdio ing his own troops againit the duke of Anjou, in Spain, where the 
jortune of war continued ſtill don ttul. All his olters Were rejected by 
the duke ard his aflociate, as only defigned to amuſe and divide the allies, 
and he war was continued. 

The unreaſonable haughtineſs of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries at Ger— 
taydenburg (as ſome term eit) and the then expected change of the mi- 
milry in England, ſared France, and atlairs from that day took a turn in 
1% favour. Means were found to convince the queen, who was faith» 
folly attached to the church of England, that the war in the end, it con- 
tinved, mult prove rumous to her and her people, and that the whigs 
were no friends to the national region The general cry of the deluded 
people was, that * the church was in danger,“ which, though ground- 
leſe, had great effects. One Suchevercl, an ignorant, waorthleis preacher, 
had cſpauted this clamour in one ot his fermons, with the ridiculous im- 
practicable doctiines of paſſive obedience and nongetiſtance. It was, as 
dete, agreed by both partes to try their ſtrength in this man's caſe. 
le was impenched by the commons, and found guilty by the lords, who 
ventured to paſs upon him only a very ſmall cenſure. After this trial, 
the gueen's affections were entirely alienated from the Cuchels of Marl- 
borough, and the Whig adminiſtration. Her friends loſt their places, 
which were ſupplied by Tones, and even the command ui the army was 
takey from the duke of Mariborough, in 1712, and given to the duke of 
Ormond, who produced orders for a ceſ{ztion of arms; but they were diſ- 
regarded by the queen's allies in the Britiſh pay. And, indeed, the re- 
moral of the duke of Marlborough from the command of the army, 
wulle the war continued, was an act ot the greateſt imprudence, and ex- 
cited the aſtoniſnment of all Europ<. So numerous had been his ſucceſſes, 
and ſo great his reputation, that his very name was almoſt equivalent to an 
army. But the honour and intereſt of the nation were ſacrificed to pri- 
vate court intrigues, managed by Mrs. Maſtium, a rclation of the ducheſs 
0 Hiarlbo.ough, who had {upplanted her benefactreſe, and DV Nt. Tarley. 

Conferences were Gpened tor peace at Utrecht, ia January 1712, to 
which the queen and tue French king ſent plenipotentiaties, and the allics 


te French, now that they were abandoned by the Engliſh, In ſhort, the 


_ terms were agreed upon between France and England. Ihe reader needs 


not to be iormed of the particular ceſions made by the French, eſpeci- 
ally that of Dunkirk ; but after all, the peace would have bcen ſtiil more 
mcetentble and ſhameful than it was, had it not been tor the death of the 
emperor Joſeph, by which his brother Charles III. for whom the war was 
chießly undertaken, became einperor of Germany, as well as king of Spain; 
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anch the dilatorineſs, if not bud faith of the Engliſh allies, in not fulfilling 


as engagements, and throwing upon the Britiſh parliament almoſt the 
who 


hole weight of the war, not to mention the exhauſted ſtate of the king- 
dom. Mr. Harley, who was created carl of Oxford and lord high-trea- 
lurer ol England, was then confidered as the queen's firſt miniſter ; but 
Fae negoclations for peace went allo through the hands of Mr. Prior, and 
loid Bolingbroke, one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. The miniſtry 
en- 


being dcteat-d at Denain, they grew ſenſible that they were no match for 
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endeavoured to ſtifle the complaints of the whigs, and the remanſtrances 
of prince Eugene, who arrived in England on the part of the allies, þ 
falling upon the contractors, foragers, and other agents of the fleet and 
army, whom they accuſed of corrupt practices. 

The queen was at this time in a critical ſituation, The whigs condemn. 
ed the peace as injurious to the honour and intereſt of the nation. The 
majority of the houſe of lords was of that party, but that of the houſe 
ot commons was tories, The queen was afraid that the peers would reje+ 
the peace, and by an unprecedented exerciſe of her prerogative ſhe created 
twelve peers at one time, which ſecured the approbation of the parliament 
for the peace. Such was the ſtate of affairs at this critical period; and! 
am apr to think from their complexion that the queen had, by ſome ſecret 
influence, which never has yet been diſcovered, and was even concealed 
from ſome of her minitters, inclined to call her brother to the ſucceſſion, 
The relt of the queen's life was rendered uncaly by the jariing of parties, 
and the contentions among her miniſters, "Phe whigs demanded a writ tor 
the electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to come to Eng- 
land; and ſhe was obliged haſtily to diſmiſs her lord-treaſurer, when the 
tell into a lethargic diſorder, which carried her off the firſt of Auguſt 171% 
in the fifteth year of her age, and the thirteenth of her reign *. I hare 
nothing to add to what I have already ſaid of her character, but that though 
ſhe was a favourite with neither party in her parliament till towards the 
end of her reign, when the tories affected to 1dolize her, yet her people 
dignified her with the name of the good queen Anne.  Notwithſtandwy 
all I have ſaid of the exhauſted ſtate of England before the peice of 
Utrecht was concluded, yet the public credit was little or nothing affected 
by her death, though the national debt then amounted to about fifty mil- 
lions; ſo firm was the dependence of the people upon the ſecurity of pu- 
hament. 

Anne had no ſtrength of mind, by herſelf, to carry any important re- 
ſolve into execution; and ſhe left public meaſures in fo indecitive a ſtate, 
that, upon her death, the ſuccefſion took place in terms of the act of ſet- 
tlement, and George I. eleftor of Hanover, ſon of the princets Sophia, 
grand-daughter of James I. was proclaimed king of Great Britain; bs 
mother, who would have been next in ſucceilion, having died but a few 
days before. He came over to England with ſtrong prepoſſeſſions agatutt 
the tory miniſtry, moſt of whom he diſplaced; bur this did not make any 
great alteration to his prejudice in England; but many of the Scots, by 
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* And with her ended the line of the Stuarts, which, from the acceſſion of Janes 
I. anno 1603, had ſwayed the ſceptre of England 111 years, and that of Scotland 543 
years, from the acceſſion of Robert II. anno 1371. James, the late prctender, ſou of 
James II. and brother to queen Anne, upon his father's deceaſe, anno 1791, wares, 
claimed king of England, by Lewis XIV. at St. Germain's, aud for ſome time treate 
as ſuch by the courts of Rome, France, Spain, and Turin. He reſided at Rom, 
where he kept up the appearance of a court, and continued firm in the Romiſh faith 
ti-l his death, wh ch happened in 1765. He leſt two ſons, viz. Charles Edward, 
born in 1720, who was defeated at Culloden in 1774, and upon his father s death - 
paired to Rome, where he continued for ſome time, and afterwards reſided at * 
rence, under the title of count Albany, but died lately. Henry, his ſecond ſon, W 1 
enjoys a dignified place in the church of Rome, and is known by the name of 2 
York. March 23th, 1772, Charles married Louiſa Maximilienne, born Sept. 2“ : 
1752, &ughter of a prince of the family of Stoiberg Grudera, in the Circle of PP. 
Saxony, and grand-Jdauvghter by the mother, of Thomas Bruce, late carl of AYE 
bury. FA 
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the influence of the earl of Mar, and other chiefs, were driven into rebel- 
lion in 1715, which was happily ſuppreſſed the beginning of the next 
year. Some deluded noblemen and gentlemen in the North of England 
joined a party of the Scotch rebels, but they were ſurrounded at Preſton, 
where they delivered up their arms, and their leaders were ſent priſoners 
to London, where ſome of them ſuffered. The tories and Jacobites how- 
ever raiſed mobs and commotions at London, Oxford, and other parts of 
England; but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, by making their ringleaders, ex- 
amples of juſtice, Lord Oxtord was impriſoned for three years ; but the 
capital proſecution of him by the Whigs, for the hand he had in the peace 
of Utrecht, was ſecretly diſapproved of by the king, and dropped. 

After all, the nation was in ſuch a diſpoſition that the miniſtry durſt 
not venture to call a new parliament, and the members of that which was 
ſuting, voted a continuance of their duration from three to ſeven years, 
which is thought to have been the greateſt ſtretch of parliamentary power 
ever known, and a very -indetenfible ſtep. Several other extraordinary 
meaſures took place about the ſame time. Mr. Shippen, an excellent 
ipeaker, and member of parliament, was ſent to the Tower for ſaying that 
the king's ſpeech was calculated for the meridian of Hanover rather than 
of London; and one Matthews, a young journeyman printer, was hang- 
ed for compoſing a filly pamphlet, that in later times would not have been 
thought worthy of animadverſion. The truth is, the whig miniſtry were 
exceſſirely jealous of eveiy thing that ſeemed to affect their maiter's title; 
and George I. though a ſagacious, moderate prince, undoubtedly rendered 
England too ſubſervient to his continental connections, which were vari- 
ous and complicated. He quarrelled with rhe czar of Muſcovy about their 
German concerns, and had not Charles XII. king of Sweden been killed 
ſo crinically as he was, Great Britain probably would have been invaded by 
that northern conqueror, great preparations being made for that purp-ſe, 
he being incenſed nt George as elector of Hanover, for purchaling Bre- 
men and Verden of the Danes, which had been a part of his dominions. 
In 1718 he quarrelled with Spain on account of the quadruple al- 
hance, that had been formed by Great Britain, France, Germauy, 
aud the States General; and his admiral, Sir George Byng, by bis or- 
ders, deſtroxed the Spaniſh fleet near Syracuſe. A trifling war with 
Spain then commenced, but it was ſoon ended by the Spaniards deliver— 
Ing up Sardinia and Sicily, the former to the duke ot Savoy, and the lat- 
ter to the emperor, | 

A national puniſhment, different from' plague, peſtilence, and famine, 
orertook England im the Vear, 1720, by the ſudden rife of the South-Sea 
ſtock, one of the trading compitiies. This company was but of late e- 
I*ction, and was owing to a icheme of carrying on an exclufive trade, 
and making a ſeitlement in the South-Scas, which had been tormed in 


. In 172c, the company obtained an act to increale their capital 
_ by redeeming the public debts ; and was then invelied with the ai- 


iento of negroes, which had been ſtipulated between Great Britain and 
Spain, In thort, it became fo favourite a company, that it roſe to 210). 
tor 10:1. before the bill had the 1oyal aſtent in April; before the end of 
may to 500; and by the twentieth of June, their ſtock roſe to 990 per 
cent. and afterwards to 100g l. but before the end of September it tell to 
150, by which thouſands were involved in ruin. Though this might be 
owing to the inconſiderate avarice of the ſubſcribers, yet the public ima- 
Eiucd that the miniſtry had contributed to the calamity ; ſome of the direce 
Leis 
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tors inſinuated as if the miniſters and their friends had been the chief 
gainers. The latter, however, had the addreſs to eſcape without cenſure, 
but the paritament paſſed a bill which con$Sſcated the eſtates of the 6iree.. 
tors, with an allowance for their maintenance; a poor reparation for the 
public injuries. 

The Jacobites thought to avail themſelves of the national ciſcontent 
at the South-Sea ſcheme, and E ngland's connections with the continent 
which every day increaſed; One Layer, a lawyer, was tried and ene. 
cuted for high treaſon. Several perſons of great quality and diltinfion 
were apprehended on ſuſpicion, but the ſtorm fell chiefly on Francis At 
terbury, lord biſhop of Rocheſter, who was deprived of his ſee and (ta- 
in parliament, and baniſhed for hte. "There was ſome irregul, rity 
the proceedings againit him, and therefore the Juſtice of the bitha p's 
tence has been queſtioned, though there is little or no reaſon to don 
there was ſufficient proof of his guilt. Atter the ferwent of this way 01 
ſobſided, the miniſtry, who were all in the intereſt of Hanover, ventured 
upon ſeveral bold meaſures, in ſome of which the national intereſt, it not 
honour, was evidently ſacrificed to that eleftorate. The crown of Gen 
Britain was engaged in every continental diſpute, however remote it u. 23 
from her intereſt; and a difference fill ſubſiſting between the courts t 
Madrid and Vienna, it was agreed that it ſhould be decided by a con- 
greſs to be held at Cambray, under the auſpices of France. This con- 
greſs proved abortive, and England was involved in freſh difficulties en 
account of Hanover, $0 Auctuating was the ſtate of Europe at this time, 
that in September 1725, a freſh treaty was concluded at Hanover, be 
tween the kings of Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia, to counterbalar 
an alliance that had been formed between the courts of Vienna, and M. 
drid. A ſquadron was ſent to the Baltic, to hinder the Ruſſians from a: 

tracking Sweden, another to the Mediterranean, and a third, under d- 
mira] Hofer, to the Weſt Indies, to watch the Spaniſh plate fleets. Tins 
laſt was a fatal as well as an inglorious expedition. The admirs! and mol. 
of his men periſhed by epidemical diſeaſes, and the hulks of his ſhips rote 
ted ſo as to render them unfit for ſerviced. The management of the Spa 
niards was little better. They loſt near 10,000 men in the lieos 0! 
Gibraltar. which they were obliged to raiſe. The king, in his ipeech 
to the parliament, publicly accuſed the emperor of a deſign to plac ice the 
Pretender upon the throne of Great- Britain; but this was ſtrenuov!ly de- 
nied by baron Palme, the imperial nabeadur at London, who was thcte- 
fore ordered to leave the kingdom, 

A quarrel with the emperor was the moſt dangerous to Hinover of any 
that could happen; but though an oppolition in the houſe of commots 
was formed by Sir William Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney, the parle 
ment continued to be more and more laviſh in granting money, af 
enormous ſublidies for the protection of Hanover to the Kings of Den- 
mark and Sweden, and the landgrave of Heſſz Caflel. Such was the fiate 
of affairs in Europe, when George I. ſuddenly died on the 11th of pots 
1727, at O! naburgh, in the tixty-cighth year of his age, and the thi 
teenth of his reign. Thc reign of George |. is remarkable or the meer 

dible number of bubbles and cheating projects to which it gave rite, by 
which it was reckoned that almoſt a million and a half was won and lot 
and for the great alteration of the iytlem of F. Urope, by the conce! 
which the Engl: h took in the atfairs of the continent. The inſtitution 
ol the linking fund for diminiſhing the national debt, is likewiſe wins An 
this 
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Nis period. The value of the northern parts of the kivgdom began 
now to be better underſtood than formerly, and the ſtate of manufactures 
began to ſhift, This was chiefly owing to the vnequal diltribution of the 
Jand-tax, which rendered it diffcult for the poor to ſubſiſt in certain coun- 
tie, which had been forward in giving in the true value ot their eſtates 
when that tax took place, Te 
Sir Robert Walpole was conſidered as firſt miniſter of England when 
George I. died, and ſome difterences having happencd between him and 
the prince of Wales, it was generally thought, upon the acceſſion of the 
latter to the crown, that Sir Robert would be diſplaced. That might 
hare been the caſe, could another perion have been tound equally capable, 
as he was, to manage the houſe of commons, and to giauiy that predi- 
lection tor Hanover which George II. inherued from his father. No 
miniſter ever underſtood better the temper of the people of England, and 
none, perhaps, ever tried it more. He filled all places of power, truſt, 
and profit, and almoft the houſe of commons itſelf, with his own crea- 
tures ; but peace was his darling object, becaufe he thought that war mutt 
de fatal to his power. During his long adminiſtration he never loſt 4 
queſtion that he was in earnelt to carry. The exciſe ſcheme was the firſt 
meaſure that gave a ſhock to his power, and even that he could have car- 
ned, had he not been afraid of the ſpirit of the people without doors, 
which might have either produced an inſurrection, or endangered his inte- 
ren in rhe next general election. Having compromiſed all differences 
with Spain, he filled all the courts of Europe with embaſſies and nego- 
lations, and the new parliament gratified him witch the means of perform- 
ing his engagements, He continued and enlarged the ſabfidies paid to the 
German princes for the ſecurity of Hanover, and had even the addreſs to 
obtain, from time to time, votes of credit for tultilling his immediate en— 
gagements; and in the mean while, co amuſe the public, he {uttered in- 
quities into the tate of che jailz, and other matters that did not affect his 
own power, to proceed. | 
His pacific ſyſtem brought him, however, into inconveniences both at 
home and abroad, It encouraged the Spantards to continue their depre= 
cations upon the Britiſh ſhipping in the American ſeas, and the French to 
treat the 'Enuliſh court with inſolence and neglect. At home, many of 
the great peers thought themſelves ilighted, and they intereſted themſelves 
more than ever they had done in elections. This, together with the diſ- 
gull of the people at the propoſes exciſe ſcheme, and paſſing the Gr Act, 
* tac year 17 26, increated the minority in the houſe of commons to 1327, 
ane ot waom were as able men and as good ſpeakers as ever had fat in a 
pariiament, and taking advantage ot the increaling complaints againit the 
Spaniards, they attacked the miniſter with great ſtrength of argument, 
ana with great eloquence. In juſtice to Walpole, it ſhould be obſerved, 
Wat he tl ed the courts of juitice with able and upright judges, nor was 
- ever KNOWN to attempt any perverfiun of the known law of the kingèom. 
Was 10 jar from checking the freedom of debate, that he bore with 
” Hoy ty the miſt ſcurrilous debate that was thrown out to his face. 
56 Way to One or two projections for libels, in compliance to his 
2 ho W themſelves affected by them; but it Is certain, that 
"3 * ON AOREL never W 'S NO1e open or tree than during his adm 1- 
5 3 - IRE £0 his pactnc fyſtem, it undoubtediy more than repaid 
„don all that was requicd to ſupport it, by the increaſe of ber 
the improvements of her mManutacturese. 
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With regard to the king's own perſonal concern in public matters, Wal. 

le was rather his miniſter than his favourite; and his majeſty often 
hinted to him, as Walpole himſelf has been heard to acknowledge, that 
he was reſponſible for all meaſures of government. The debates concern. 
ing the Spaniſh depredations in the Weſt Indies, and the proofs that 
were brought to ſupport the complaints of the merchants, made at 1,8 
an impreſſion even upon many of Walpole's friends. The heads of the 
oppoſition, in both houſes of parliament, accuſed the miniſter of haviy 
by the treaty of Seville, and other negociations, introduced a branch et 
the houſe of Bourbon into Italy, and deprefſed the houſe of Auſtria, the 
ancient and natural ally of England. "They expoſed, with invincible force 
of eloquence and reaſoning, the injuſtice and diſgrace as well as loſs ariſins 
from the Spaniſli depredations, and the neceſſity of repelling force by 
force. Sir Robert ſtill adhered to his pacific ſyſtem, and concluded 3 
ſhameful and indefenſible compromiſe under the title of a convention, with 
the court of Spain, which produced a war with that nation, 

Queen Caroline, conſort to George II. had been always a firn, friend 
to the miniſter ; but fhe died November 2oth, 1737, when a variance ſub- 
liſted between the king and his ſon, the prince of Wales. The latter 
complained, that through Walpole's influence he was deprived not only 
of the power but the proviſion to which his birth entitled him ; and he 
put himſelf at the head of the oppoſition with ſo much firmneſs, that i: 
was generally foreſeen, Walpole's power was drawing to a crilis, Ad. 
miral Vernon, who hated the miniſter, was ſent, in 1739, with a ſqus. 
dron of fix ſhips to the Weſt Indies, where he took and demoliſhed Porto 
Bello; but being a hot, impracticable man, he miſcarried in his other 
attempts, eſpecially that upon Carthagena, in which ſome thouſands of 
Britiſh lives were wantonly thrown away. The oppoſition exulted in Ver 
non's ſucceſs, and afterwards imputed his miſcarriages to the minitte!'s 
itarving the war, by withholding the means for carrying it on, The g& 
neral election approaching, ſo prevalent was the intereſt of the prince 
of Wales in England, and that of the duke of Argyle in Scotland, that 
a majority was returned to parliament who were no friends to the miniſter, 
and after a few trying diviſions, he retired from the houſe, on the th 0! 
February, 1742, was created carl of Orford, and on the 11th religned all 
his employments. 5 

George II. bore the loſs of his miniſter with the greateſt equanimItf, 
and even conferred titles of honour, and poſts of diſtinction, upon the 
heads of the oppotition. By this time, the death of the emperor Charts 
VI. the danger of the pragmatic ſanction (which meant the ſucceſſon of 
his daughter to all the Auſtrian dominions), through the ambition 0! 
France, who had filled all Germany with her armies, and many other 
concurrent cauſes, induced George to take the leading part in a con, 
nental war. He was encouraged to this by lord Carteret, afterwards call 
of Granville, an able, but a headſtrong miniſter, whom George had war 
his ſecretary of ſtate, and indeed by the voice of the nation in agar 
George accordingly put himſelf at the head of his army, tough 8. 
gained the battle of Bettingen, June 16, 1743, and his not fattening b 
general, the carl of Stair, to improve the blow, was thought to proce 
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trom tendeincis for his electoral dominions. This partiainy gone 
univerſal flame in England; and a clamour raiſed againſt his Lorain? 


* 0 9 , - 3 * Hor Jord 
meaſures was increaſed by the duke of Newcaſtle and his borer 2 
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chancellor Hardwicke, the lord Harrington, and other miniſters, Ve 
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Foned or offered to reſign their places, if lord Carteret ſhould retain his 


influence in the cabinet. His majeſty was obliged to give way to what he 
thought was the voice of his people, ard he indulged them with accepting 
the ſervices of ſome gentlemen who had never been conſidered as zealous 
friends to the hovſe of Hanover, After various removals, Mr. Pelham 
was placed at the head of the Treaſury, and appointed chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and conſequently was confidered as firſt miniſter ; or rather 
the power of the premierſhip was divided between him and his brother 
the duke of Newcaſtle, 


Great Britain was then engaged in a very expenſive war both againſt 
the French and Spaniards, and her enemies thought to avail themſelves of 
the general diſcontent that had prevailed in England on account of Ha- 
nover, and which, even in parhamentary debates, were thought by ſome 

This naturally ſuggeſted to them the 
idea of applying to the Pretender, who reſided at Rome ; and he agreed 
that his fon Charles, who was a ſprightly young man, thould repair to 
France, from whence he ſet fail, and narrowly eſcaped, with a few fol- 
lowers, in a frigate to the weſtern coaſts of Scotland, between the iflands 
of Mull and Sky, where he diſcovered himielf, aſſembled his followers, 
and publiſhed a manifeſto exciting the nation to a rebellion. It is neceſ- 
fary, before we relate the. true cauſe of this enterprize, to make a ſhort 
retroſpect to foreign parts. | 


The war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Weſt Indies, through the 


fatal diviſions between admiral Vernon and general Wentworth, who com- 


manded the land troops; and it was thought that above 29,000 Britiſh 
ſoldiers and ſeamen periſhed in the impracticable attempt of Carthagena, 
and the inclemency of the air and climate during other idle expeditions. 
The year 1742 had been ſpent in negociations with the courts of Peterſ- 
burgh and Berlin, which, though expenſive, proved of little or no ſer— 
vice to Great Britain; ſo that the victory of Dettingen left the Frepet 
troops in much the ſame fituation as before, A diſterence between the 
admirals Matthews and Leſtock had ſuffered the Spaniſh and French fleets 
to eſcape out of Toulon with but little loſs ; and toon after, the French, 
who had before only acted as allies to the Spaniards, declared war againſt 
Great Britain, who, in her turn, declared war againſt the French. The 
Dutch, the natural allies of England, during this war carried on a moſt 
lucrative trade; nor could they be brought to act againſt the French till 
the people entered into aſſociations and inſurreRions again{ the govern- 
ment. Their marine was in a miſerable condition. and when they at laſt 
ſent a body of troops to join the Britiſh and Auſtrian armics, which had 
been wretchedly commanded for one or two campaigns, they did it with 
ſo bad a grace, that it was plain they did not intend to act in earneſt, 
When the duke of Cumberland took upon himſelf the command of the 


army, the French, to the great reproach of the allies, were almoſt maſters 


7 the barrier of the Netherlands, and we:e beteging Tournay, The 
ae attempted to 1aiſe the ſiege, but by the coldneſs of the Auſtrians, the 
cowardice of th 


2 he Dutch, whoſe government all along held a ſecret cor- 
er with France, and miſconduct ſomewhere elſe, he loſt the bat- 
o, Fontenoy, and 7000 of his beſt wen; thovgh it is generally al- 
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woke that his diſpoſitions were excellent, and both he and his troops be- 
aved with unexa 


re rn y intrepidity. To counterbalance ſuch « train of 
9 amira nſon returned this year to England, with an im- 

calure (about a million ſterling), which he had taken from the 
E b Spaulards 
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Spaniards in his voyage round the world; and commodore Warren, with 
colonel Pepperel, took from the French the important town and fortres 
of Louiſburgh, in the ifland of Cape Breton. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs abroad in Auguſt, 1745, when the Pre. 
tender's eldeſt ſon, at the head of ſome Highland tollowers, ſurpriſe 
and diſarmed a party of the king's troops in the weſtern Highlands, and 
advanced with great rapidity to Perth. I ſhall only add, to what hath 
been ſaid of the progreſs and ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, that it ſpread 
too great an alarm through England. The government never tho. 
roughly experienced, as it did at that time, the benefit of the public dett 
for the ſupport of the Revolution, The French and the Jacobite pa 
(for ſuch there was at that time in England), had laid a deep ſcheme 
of diſtreſſing the Bank; but common danger aboliſhed all diſtinctions, and 
united them in the defence of one "Sram. 7 which was private property, 
The merchants undertook, in their addreſs to the king, to ſupport it by 
receiving bank notes in payment. This ſeaſonable meaſure ſaved public 
credit ; but the defeat ot the rebels by the duke of Cumberland at Cul. 
loden, in the year 1546, did not reftore tranquillity to Europe, Though 
the prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to his majeſty George II. was, by the 
credit of his majeſty, and the ſpirit of the people of the United Provinces, 
raiſed to be their ſtadtholder, the Dutch never could be brought to 26 
heartily in the war. The allies were defeated at Val, near Maeſtiich, 
and the duke of Cumberland was in danger of being made priſoner, Ber 

en-0p-Zoom was taken in a manner that has never yet been accounted for, 
The allies ſuffered other diſgraces on the continent; and it now became 
the general opinion in England, that peace was neceſſary to ſave the duke 
and his army from total deſtruction. By this time, however, the French 
marine and commerce were in danger of being annihilated by the Engl 
at ſea, under the command of the admirals Anfon, Warren, Hawke, anc 
other gallant officers ; but the Engliſh arms were not ſo ſucceſsful as could 
have been wiſhed, under rear admiral Boſcawen, in the Eaſt Indies. In 
this ſtate of affairs, the ſucceſſes of the French and Engliſh, during the 
war, may be ſaid to have been balanced, and both miniſtries turned their 
thoughts to peace, The queſtion is not yet decided which party hat 

reateſt reaſon to deſire it, the French and Spaniards for the immene 
loſſes they had ſuſtained by ſea, or the allies for the diſgraces they had 
ſuffered by land, | 

However this might be, preliminaries for peace were ſigned in April, 

748, and a definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in Oct. 
ber; the baſis of which was the reſtitution on both fides of all placts 
taken during the war. The number of prizes taken by the Engliſh 1. 
this war, from its commencement to the ſigning the prelimina1es 9 
peace, was 3434; namely, 1249 from the Spaniards, and 2185 from the 
French; and that they loſt during the war, 3238 ; 1360 being taken by 
the Spaniards, and 1878 by the French, Several of the ſhips taken from 
the Spaniards were immenſely rich; ſo that the balance, upon the w bol 
amounted to almoſt two millions in favour of the Engliſh. Such 15 the 
groſs calculation on both fides ; but the conſequences plainly proved that 
the loſſes of the French and Spaniards muſt have been much ore 
The vaſt fortunes made by private perſons in England all of a ſuc 0 
ſufficiently ſhewed that immenſe ſums had not been brought to the Pate 
account; but the greateſt proof was, that next year the intere t o. h 
national debt was reduced frow four ta three and a halt per _— 
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ſeven years, aſter which the whole was to ſtand reduced to three per 
war © was the boldeſt ſtroke of financing that ever was attempted per- 
haps in any country, confiſtently with public faith for the creditors of 
the government, after a ſmall ineffectual oppoſition, continued their mo- 
ney in the funds, and a few who ſold out even made intereſt to have it 
replaced on the ſame ſecurity, or were paid off their principal ſums out 
of the linking fund. This was an æra of improvements: Mr. Pelham's 
candour and rectitude of adminiſtration leaving him few or no enemies in 
arliament, he omitted no opportunity of carrying into execution every 


the benefits of which were felt during the ſucceeding war, and are to this 
day. Every intelligent perſon, however, conſidered the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle as no better than an armed ceſſation of hoſtilities. The French 
employed themſelves in recruiting and repairing their marine, and had 
laid a deep ſcheme for poſſeſſing themſelves of the Britiſh back ſettlements 
in America, and for cutting off all communication between the Engliſh 
and the native Indians; in which caſe our colonies muſt have been re- 
duced to a narrow flip on the coaſts, without the means of getting any 
ſubſiſtence but from the mother country. Fortunately for Great Britain, 
they diſcloſed their intention, by entering upon hoſtilities before they had 
power to ſupport them. 

In the mean while a new treaty of commerce was figned at Madrid, 
between Great Britain and Spain, by which, in conſideration of 1co0,00cl. 
the South-ſea company gave up all their future claims to the aſſiento con- 
tract, by virtue of which, that company had ſupplicd the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies with negroes. In March, 1750, died, univerſally lamented, his 
royal highneſs Frederic prince of Wales, In May, 1751, an act paſſed 
for regulating the commencement of the year, by which the old ſtyle was 
aboliſhed, and the new ſtyle eſtabliſhed, to the vaſt conveniency of the 
ſubjects. This was done by finking eleven days in September, 1752, 
and from that time beginning the year on the firit of January. In 1753, 
the famous act paſſed for preventing clandeſtine marriages: but whether 
id is for the benefit of the ſubject, is a point that is ſtill very queſtionable. 
The people of England about this time ſuſtained an immenſe loſs by the 
death of Mr, Pelham, who was one of the honeſteſt, wiſeſt, and beſt mi- 
nilters England had ever ſeen. 

The barefaced encroachments of the French, who had built forts on 
our back ſettlements in America, and the diſpoſitions they made for ſend- 
ing over vaſt bodies of veteran troops to ſupport thoſe encroachments, 
produced a wondertul ſpirit in England, eſpecially after admiral Boſcawen 
Was ordered with eleven ſhips of the line, beſides a frigate and two regi- 
ments, to fail to the banks of Newfoundland, where he came up with 
and took two French men of war, the reſt of their fleet eſcaping up the 
ver dt. Lawrence, by the ſtreights of Belleiſle. No ſooner was it 
mos that hoſtilities were begun, than the people of England poured 
their money into the government's loan, and orders were iſſued for mak - 
_ general repriſals in Europe as well as in America; and that all the 

6 yas ſhips, whether outward or homeward bound, ſhould be ſtopped 

* brought into Britiſh ports. Theſe orders were ſo effectual, that be- 
ore the end of the year 1755, above 500 of the richeſt French merchant 
bs, and above 8,000 of their beſt ſailors were brought into the king- 

om. This well-timed meaſure had ſuch an effed, that the French had 
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neither hands to navigate their merchantmen, nor to man their ſhips of 
war; for about two years after, near 30,0c0 French ſeamen were ound 
to be priſoners in England. 

In July, 1755, general Braddock, who had been injudiciouſly ſent from 
England to attack the French, and reduce the forts on the Ohio, was de- 
feated and killed, by falling into an ambuſcade of the French and Indians 


near fort du Queſne; but major general Johnſon defeated a vody of 
French near Crown Point, of whom he killed about 1000. 


The Engliſh at this time could not be ſaid to have any firſt miniſter, 


and ſome great men agreed in nothing but in oppoſing the meaſures 0 
the cabinet, which had been undertaken without their conſent, The 
Engliſh navy in 1755 conſiſted of one ſhip of 110 guns, five of 100 guns 
each, thirteen of go, eight of 8o, five of 74, twenty-nine of 70, four 


of 66, one of 64, thirty-three of 60, three of 54, twenty-eight of 30, 


four of 44, thirty-five of 30, and forty-two of 20; four ſloops of war of 
18 guns each, two of 16, eleven of 14, thirteen of 12, and one of 10; 
beſides a great number of bomb-ketches, fire ſhips, and tenders ; a force 
fufficient to oppoſe the united marine ſtrength of all the powers of 
Europe. Whilſt that of the French, even at the end of this year, and 
including the ſhips then upon the ſtock, amounted to no more than fix 
Mips of 80 guns, twenty one of 74, one of 72, four of 50, thirty-one of 
64, two of 60, fix of 50, and thirty-two frigates, | 

In proportion as the ſpirits of the public were elevated by thoſe invir- 
cible armaments, they were ſunk with an account that the French ha! 
landed 11,090 men in Minorca, to attack fort St. Philip there; that ad- 
miral Byng, who had beer ſent out with a ſquadron at leaſt equal to that 
of the French, had been baffled; if not defeated, by their admiral Gali 
fionere, and that at laſt Minorca was ſurrendered by general Blakeney, 
The Engliſh were far more alarmed than they ought to have been at thoſe 
events. The loſs of Minorea was more ſhameful than detrimental to the 
kingdom, but the public outcry was ſuch, that the king gave up Byng 
to public juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at Portſmouth for not doing all 
that was in his power againſt the enemy. 

It was about this time, that Mr. Pitt was placed as ſecretary of ſtate, 
at the head of adminiſtration» He had long been known to be a bold, 
eloquent, and energetic ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved himſelf to be as ip! 
rited a miniſter. The miſcarriages in the Mediterranean had no conſe- 
quence but the loſs of fort St. Philip, which was more than repaired by 
the vaſt ſucceſs of the Engliſh privateers, both in Europe and Amen 
The ſuccefles of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, under colonel Clive, att 
almoſt incredible, He defeated Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orixa, and placed Jaffier Ally Cawn in the ancient ſeat of the va. 
bobs of thoſe provinces. Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intereſt, 
a few days after his being defeated, was taken by the new nabob Jafher 


Ally Cawn's ſon, and put to death. This event laid the foundation 0 


the preſent amazing exten of riches and territory, which the Engl 
now poſſeſs in the Eaſt Indies. a 1010 
Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations again. 
France, than which nothing could be better calculated to reſtore the (pt- 
Tits of his countrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from been 
an invaſion, he planned an expedition for carrying the arms of Englat 


2 . oy » 
into France itſelf ; and the deſcent was to be made at Rochetort, unde 


general Sir John Mordaunt, who was to command the land troops: his 
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thing could be more promiſing than the diſpoſitions for this expedition. 
It ſailed on the 9th of September, 1757; and admiral Hawke brought 
both the ſea and land forces back on the 6th of October to St. Helen's, 
without the general making any attempt to land on the coaſt of France. 
He was tried and acquitted free of the public murmuring, fo great an 
opinion had the people of the miniſter; who, to do him juſtice, did not 
ſuffer a man or a ſhip belonging to the Engliſh army or navy to he idle. 
The French having attacked the electorate of Hanover with a moft 
powerful army, merely becauſe his Britannic majeſty refuſed to wink at 
their encroachments in America, the Engliſh parliament, in gratitude, 
voted large ſupplies of men and money in defence of the electoral domi- 
nions. The duke of Cumberland had been ſent thither to command an 
army of obſervation, but was ſo powertully preſſed by a ſuperior army, 
that he found himſelf obliged to lay down his arms; and the French un- 
der the duke of Richlieu, took poſſeſſion of that electorate and its capi- 
tal. At this time, a ſcarcity, next to a famine, raged in England; and 
the Heſſian troops, who, with the Hanoverians, had been ſent to defend 
the kingdom from an invaſion intended from the French, remained ſtill in 
England, So many difliculties concurring, in 1758 a treaty of mutual 
detence was agreed to between his majeſty and the king ot Pruſſia: in 
conſequence ot which, the parliament voted 670,000, to his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty : and alſo vored large ſums, amounting in the whole to two millions 
a year, for the payment of 50,000 of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe- 


Caſſel, Saxe-Gotha, Wolfenbuttel, and Buckeburg, This treaty, which 


proved afterwards ſo burdenſome to England, was intended to unite the 
proteſtant intereſt in Germany. 

George IT. with the conſent of his Pruſſian majeſty, declaring that the 
French had violated the convention concluded between them and the duke 
of Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian ſubjects to re- 
{ume their arms under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a Pruflian general, 
who inſtantly drove the French out of Hanover ; and the duke of Marl- 
borough, atter the Englifh had repeatedly inſulted the French coaſts, by 
deſtroying their ſtores and ſhipping at St. Maloes and Cherbourg, marched 
into Germany, and joined prince Ferdinand with 12,000 Britiſh troops, 
which were afterwards increaſed to 2 5,000. A war enſued, in the courſe 
of which the Engliſh every where performed wonders, and were every 
where victorious, but nothing deciſive followed, and the enemy opened 
erery campaign with advantage. Even the battle of Minden, the moſt 
glorious perhaps in the Engliſh annals, in which about 7000 Engliſh de- 


* 80,000 of the French regular troops in fair battle, contributed no- 


tung to the concluſion of the war, or towards weakening the French in 
Germany. 

The Engliſh bore the expences of the war with chearfuneſs, and ap- 
plauded Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, becauſe their glorious tucceſles in every 
other part of the globe demonſtrated that he was in earneſt, Admiral 
Boſcawen and general Amherſt, in Auguſt 1958, reduced and demoliſhed 
ee in North America, which had been reſtored to the French by 
eas of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was become the ſcourge of the Britiſh 
% and took five or fix French ſhips of the line; Frontenac and Fort 
= Queſne, in the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Engliſh : 

quilitions that far overbalanced a check which the Engliſh received at 
nog, and the loſs of above 300 of the Engliſh guards, as they 

e returning under general * the coaſt of France. * 
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The Engliſh affairs jn the Eaſt Indies this year proved equally forty. 
nate; and the lords of the admiralty received letters from thence, with 
an account that admiral- Pococke had engaged the French fleet near Fore 
St. David's on the 2gth of March, in which engagement a French man of 
war called the Bien Aime, of 74 guns, was ſo much damaged that they 
run her on ſhore. The French had 609 men killed and wounded on this 
occaſion, and the Engliſh only 29 killed, and 89 wounded. That on the 
third of Auguſt following, he engaged the French fleet a ſecond time near 
Pondicherry ; when, after a briſk firing of ten minutes, the French bore 
away with all the ſail they could make, and got ſafe into the road of Pon. 
dicherry. The loſs of the French in this engagement was 540 killed and 
wounded, and that of the Engliſh only 147 killed and wounded. 
And that on the 14th of December following, general Lilly, com. 
mander of the French army in thoſe parts, marched to beſiege Madras, 
which was defended by the Engliſh colonels Lawrence and Draper; and 
after a briſk cannonade, which laſted till the 16th of February — 
the Engliſh having received a reinforcement of 600 men, general Lally 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege and retire with precipitation, leaving be. 
hind him forty pieces of cannon. 

The year 1759 was introduced by the taking of the iſland of Goree on 
the coaſt of Africa, by commodore Keppel. Three capital expeditions 
had been planned for this year in America, and all of them proved ſuc- 
ceſsful. One of them was againſt the French iſlands in the Weſt Indies, 
where Guadaloupe was reduced. The ſecond exp: dition was againſt Que- 
bec, the capital of Canada, The command was given, by the 
miniſter's advice, to general Wolfe, a young officer of a truly military 
genius, Wolfe was oppoſed with far ſuperior force by Montcalm, the 
beſt and moſt ſuccefsful general the French had. Though the ſituation of 
the country which Wolfe was to attack, and the works the French threw 
up to prevent a deſcent of the Engliſh, were deemed impregnable, yet 
Montcalm never relaxed in his vigilance. Wolfe's courage and perſere- 
rance, however, ſurmounting incredible difficultics, he gained the heights 
of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and defeated rhe French ar- 
my, but was himſelt killed, as was Montcalm ; general Monkton, who 
was next in command, being wounded, the completion of the French 
defeat, and the glory of reducing Quebec, was reſerved for brigadtr- 
general (now lord viſcount) Townſhend, : 

General Amherſt, who was the firſt Engliſh general on command in 
America, conducted the third expedition. His orders were te reduce all 
Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks of the 
river St. Lawrence. It is to the honour of the miniſter, Mr. Amber 
in this expedition was ſo well provided with every thing that could make it 
ſucceſsful, that there ſcarcely appeared any chance for its miſcarriage ; 
oy thus the French empire in North America became ſubject to Great 

ritain, 

The/aFairs of the French being now deſperate, and their credit ruined, 
they reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion of Great 
Britain: but, on the Sth of Auguſt, 1759, admiral Boſcawen attacked 
the Toulon ſquadron, commanded by M. de la Clue, near the ſtraits d 
Gibraltar, took Le Centaure of 74, Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Me 
deſt of 74 guns; and burnt L*Ocean of 80, and Le Redoubtable of 73 
guns. The reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, il 


at 


three frigates, made their eſcape in the night ; aud on November Eduard 
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kdward Hawke defeated the Breſt fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, 
of the iſland of Dumet, in the bay of Biſcay. The Formidable, a 
French man of war of 80 guns, was taken; the Theſce of 74, and the 
Superbe of 70 guns, were ſunk ; and the Soleil Royal of 80, and the 
Heros of 74 guns, were burnt, and afrerwards the Juſte of 50 periſhed in 
the mouth of the Loire, Seven or eight French men of war of the line 
got up the river Villaine, by throwing their guns overboard ; and the reſt 
of the fleet, conſiſting of five ſhips of the line, and three frigates, eſca- 
ped in the night. The Engliſh loſt on this occaſion, the Eſſex of 64, and 
the Reſolution of 74 guns which ran aſhore in the chace. After this en- 
gagement, the French gave over all thoughts of their intended invaſion 
of Great Biitain, | 

In February 1760, Captain Thurot, a French manne adventurer, who 
had, with three floops of war alarmed the coaſts of Scotland, and actual- 
ly made a deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his return from 
thence, met, defeated, and killed by captain Elliot, the commodore of 
three ſhips, inferior in force to the Frenchman's ſquadron, Every day's 
gazette added to the accounts of the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, and the ut- 
ter ruin of the French finances, which that government did not bluſh pub- 
kcly to avow, In ſhort, Great Britain now reigned as ſole miſtreſs of the 
main, and ſucceeded in every meaſure that had been projected for her own 
ſafety and advantage. 

The war in Germany, however, continued ſtill as undecifive as it was 


expenſive, and many in England began to conſider it now as foreign to the 


internal intereſts of Great Britain. The French again and again ſhewed 
diſpoſitions for treating, and the charges of the war, which began now to 
amount to little leſs than eighteen millions ſterling yearly, inclined the 
Britiſh miniſtry, to liſten to their propoſals. A negociation was according- 
ly entered upon, which proved abortive, as did many other projects for 
accommodation; but on the 25th of October 1760, Geor»e II. died 
ſuddenly (from a rupture in the right ventricle of the heart), full of 
years and glory, in the 757th year of his age, and 34th of his reign, and 
was ſucceeded by his grandſon, now George III. eldeſt fon to the late 
prince of Wales, 

The memory of George II. is reprehenſible on no head but his predi- 
lection for his electoral dominions. He never could ſeparate an idea that 
there was any difference berween them and his regal dominions ; and he 
was ſometimes ill enough advited to declare ſo much in his ſpeeches to 
parliament. We are, however, to remember, that his people gratified 
him in this partiality, and that he never ated by power or prerogative. 
He was juſt rather than generous; and in matters of ceconomy, either in 
his ſtate or bis houſehold, he was willing to connive at abuſes, if they 
kad he ſanction of law and cuſtom. By this means, thoſe miſmanage- 
ments about his court were multiplied to an enormous degree, and even 
uncer-clerks in offices amaſſed fortunes ten times greater than their legal 
falaries or perquilites could raiſe, He was not very acceſſible to converſa- 


ton, and theiefote it was no wonder that having loft Germany after he 


ad attained io man's eſtate, he (till retained foreign notions both of men 

and things, In government he had no favourite, for he parted with fir 
Lobert Walpole's adminiftration with great indifference, and ſhewed very 
little concern at the ſubſequent revolutions among his ſervants, This qua» 
"y May be deemed a virtue, as it contributed greatly to the inte: n 1 quiet 
of his reign, and prevented the people from loading the king with the 
B b 4 faults 
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faults of bis miniſters, In his perſonal diſpoſition he was paſſionate, but 
placable, fearleſs of danger, fond of military parade, and enjoyed the 
memory of the campaigns in which he ſerved when young, His affections, 
either public or private, were never known to interfere with the ordinar 
courſe of juſtice ; and though his reign was diſtracted by party, the courts 
of juſtice were never better filled than under him: this was a point in 
which all factions were agreed, 
King George III. aſcended the throne with great advantages. His be. 
ing a native of England prejudiced the people in his favour : he was in 
the bloom of youth, in his perſon tall and comely, and at the time of big 
acceſſion Great Britain was in the higheſt degree of reputation and proſpe- 
rity, and the moſt ſalutary unanimity and harmony prevailed among the 
people, The firſt acts of his reign ſeemed alſo calculated to convince the 
public that the death of his predeceſſor ſhould not relax the operations of 
the war. Accordingly, in 1761, the iſland of Belleiſle, on the coaſt of 
France, ſurrendered to his majeſty's ſhips and forces under commodore 
Keppel and general Hodgſon ; as did the important fortreſs of Pondicher. 
ry, in the Eaſt Indies, to colonel Coote and admiral Stevens. The opera. 
tions againit the French Welt Indies {till continued under general Monck— 
ton, lord Rollo, and fir James Douglas; and in 1762, the iſland of Mar. 
tinico, hitherto deemed impregnable, with the iflands of Grenada, St. 
Lucia, Gjenadillas, St, Vincent, and others of lets note, were ſubdued 
by the Britiſh arms with inconceivable rapidity. 

In the mean time, Mr. Put, who had conducted the war age inſt France 
with tuch eminent ability, and who had received the beſt information of 
the hollile intentions, and private intrigues of the court of Spain, pro- 
poſed in council au immediate declaration of war againft that kingdom, 
He urged his reaſons for this meaſure with his uſual energy; aſterting, 
that, „this was the time for humbling the whole houſe ot. Bourbon ;” 
and that if this opportunity was let flip, it might never be recovered, 
But he was over-ruled in the council, all the members of which declared 
themlelves of a contrary opinion, excepting his brother-in law car! Tem- 
ple. Mr. Pitt now found the decline of his influence; and it was ſuppol- 
ed that the earl of Bute, who had a conliderable ſhare in ditecting the 
education of the king, had acquired an aſcendency in the royal tavour *, 
Mr. Pitt, however, ſaid, that „ as he was called to the miniſtry by the 
voice of the people, to whom he conſidered himſelf as accountable tor bs 
conduct, he would no longer remain in a fituarion which made him te- 
iponſible for meaſures that he was no longer allowed to guide.” He, 
therefore, reſigned the ſeals, and lord Temple alſo gave up the poſt which 
he held in the adminiſtration, But the next day, the king fetiled a pen- 
hon of three thouſand pounds a year upon Mr. Pitt, and at the ſame time 
a title was conferred upon his lady and her iſſue; and the penſion was i 
be continued for three lives. Theſe advantages and honours had un- 
queſtionably been well deſerved by his public ſervices ; but his acceptance 
of them greatly leſſened his popularity, and many arts were employed to 
produce this effect. A very confiderable degree of diſcontent notwith- 
ſayding prevailed in the nation, on account of his removal from power: 


OO 


" * 


It was on the 25th of March 1767, that the earl of Bute was appointed ore 
the principal ſecretaries of ſtate; and on the 5th of October following, Mr. 
ſigned the ſeals, and 
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and it was extremely natural, that the people ſnould be hold, with the ut- 
moſt regret, the removal of a miniſter from the direction of public affairs, 
of whoſe ability and integrity they had the higheſt opinion, and in the 
midi of a war, which he had conducted with to much honour to himſelf 
and to his country, and in a manner that had excited the aſtoniſhment of 
Europe. : 
The war till continued to be carried on with vigour after the reſignation 
of Mr. Pitt, and the plans were purſued that he had previouſly concerted, 
Lord Egremont was appointed to ſucceed him, as ſecretary for the ſouth- 
ern department, It was at length allo found indiſpenſably neceflary to 
engage in a war with Spain, the famous family compact among all the 
different branches of the Bourbon family being now generally known; 
and accordingly war was declared againſt that kingdom, on the 4th of Ja- 
nuary 1762. A reſpectable armament was firted out under admiral Po- 
cocke, having the earl of Albemarle on board to command the land forces; 
and the vitals of the Spaniſh monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction of 
the Havannah, the ſtrongeſt and moſt important fort which his catholic 
majeſty held in the Weſt Indies, after a ſiege of two months and eight 
diys, The capture of the Hermione, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound 
from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued at a million ſterling, 


. preceded the birth of the prince of Wales, and the treaſure paſſed in tri- 


umph through Weſtminſter to the Bank, the very hour he was born. The 
loſs of the Havannah, with the ſhips and treaſures there taken from the 
Spaniards, was ſucceeded by the reduction of Manilla and the Philippine 
iſlands in the Eaſt Indies, under general Draper aud admiral Corniſh, 
with the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth three millions of dollars. 


To counteract thoſe dreadful blows given to the family compact, the 


French and Spaniards opened their laſt reſource, which was to quarrel 
wich and invade Portugal, which had been always under the peculiar pro- 
tection of the Britiſh arms. Whether this quarrel was real or pretended, 
i? not for me to decide, It certainly embarraſſed his Britannic majeſty, 
who was obliged to ſend thither armaments both by ſea and land. 

The negociations for peace were now reſumed ; and the enemy at laſt 
offered ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry thought admiſſible and adequate 
to the occalion, The detection of the Ruſhans from the contederacy 
agalnſt the king of Prufſia, and his conſequent ſucceſſes produced a ceſſa- 
tion of arms in Germany, and in all other quarters; and on the 10th of 
Tedruary 1763, the definitive treaty of peace between his Britanme ma— 
jeſty, the king of France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at Paris, 
and acceded to by the king of Portugal; March 10, the ratifications were 
exchanged at Paris. The 22d, the peace was ſolemnly proclaimed at 
Weſtminfer and London; and the treaty having on the 18th been laid 

etore the parliament, it met the approbation of a majority of both houſes, 

_By this treaty, the extenſive province of Canada, with the iſlands of 
Newtoundland, Cape Breton, and St. John, were confirmed to Great 

tan; alſo the two Floridas, containing the whole of the continent of 

orth America, on this fide the Miſſiſſippi, (except the town of New 
Orleans, with a imall diſtrict round ic), was ſurrendered to us by France 
and Spain, in conſideration, of reſtoring to Spain the iſland of Cuba; 
aud to France the iflands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, and 

elirade ; and in confideration of our granting to the French the two 
K iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the coaſt of Newfoundland ; 
zug quitting our pretenſions to the ncutral land of St, Lucia, they 


yielded 
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yielded to us the iſlands of Grenada and the Grenadilles, and quitted thei- 

retenſions to the neutral iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, 
Tn Africa we retained the ſe:tlement of Senegal, by which we nearly ep. 
groſſed the whole gum trade of that country; but we returned Goree, 4 
ſmall iſland of little value, The article that relates to the Eaſt Indies, wa, 
dictated by the directors of the Engliſh company; which reſtores to the 
French all the places they had at the beginning of the war, on condition 
that they ſhall mainrain neither forts nor forces in the province of Ben . 
And the city of Manilla was reſtored to the Spaniards; but they confirm. 
ed to us the liberty of cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras in America. 
In Europe, likewiſe, the French reſtored to us the iſland of Minorca, and 
we reſtored to them the iſland of Belleiſte. In Germany, aſter fix 
years ſpent in marches and countermarches, numerous ſkirmiſhes and 
bloody battles, Great Britain acquired much military fame, but at the ex- 
pence of thuty millions ſterling! As to the objects of that war, it wa 
agreed that a mutual reſtitution and oblivion ſhould take place, and each 
party fit down at the end of the war in the ſame ſituation in which th 
began it. And peace was reſtored between Portugal and Spain, both ſides 
to be upon the ſame footing as before the war. 

The war ro which a period was now put, was the moſt brilliant, and 
diſtinguiſhed with the moſt glorious events in the Britiſh annals. No m- 
tional prejudices, nor party diſputes then exiſted, The fame truly Britiſh 
ſpirit by which the miniſter was animated, fired the breaſt of the ſoldier 
and ſeaman. The nation had then arrived at a pitch of wealth unknown 
to former ages; and the monied man, pleaſed with the aſpect of the times, 
confiding in the abilities of the miniſter, and courage of the people, cheer. 
fully opened his purſe. The incredible ſums of 18, 19, and 22 millions, 
raiſed by a few citizens of London, upon a ſhort notice, for the ſervice 
of the years 1759, 1760, and 1761, was no leſs aſtoniſhing to Europe, 
than the ſucceſs which attended the Britiſh fleet and armies in every quar- 
ter ot the globe. | 

But the peace, though, it received the ſanction of a majority of both 
houſes of parliament, was far from giving univerſal (atisfaCtion to the peo- 
ple. The manner in which it was begun, and the precipitation with 
which it-was concluded, were condemned. The terms alſo were cenſured 
by many, as extremely inadequate to what might juſtly have been expect. 
ed from the numerous victories and advantages which had been obtained 
2gainit the enemy. And from this period various cauſes contributed to 
occalion a great ſpirit of diſcontent to prevail throughout the nation. 

On the zoth ot April, 1763, three of the king's meſſengers entered the 
houſe of John Wilkes, eſq. member of parliament for Ayleſbury, and 
ſeized his perſon, by virtue of a warrant from the ſecretary of ſtate, Which 
directed them to ſeize © the authors, printers, and publiſhers, of a fed 
tious and treaſonable paper, intitled the North Briton, No. 48. The 
papers publiſhed under this title, ſeverely arraigned the conduct of the ad- 
miniſtration, and repreſented the earl of Bute as the favourite of the king, 
and the perſon from whom meaſures of government of a very pernieius 
tendency originated. The 45th number contained ſtrictures on the king 
jpecch. Mr. Wilkes was ſuſpected to be the author, but his name was nal 
mentioned in the warrant by which he was apprehended. He objefted : 
being taken into cuſtody by fuch a warrant, alleging that it was illegal. 
However he was forcibly carried before the ſecretaries of ſtate for exam” 
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tion, and they committed him cloſe priſoner to the Tower, his papers b 
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ing alſo ſcized. He was likewiſe deprived of his commiſſion as colonel of 


the Buckinghamſhire militia. A writ of habeas corpus being procured by 
his friends, he was brought up to the court of Common Pleas, and the mat- 
ter being there argued, he was ordered to be diſcharged. This affair made 
a great noiſe; people of all ranks intereſted themſe;ves in it, and Weſt- 
minſter-hall reſounded with acclamarions when he was ſet at liberty. An 
information, however, was filed againſt him in the court of King's Bench, 
at his majeſty's ſuit, as author of the Noth Lriton, No 45, On the firſt 
day of the meeting of parliament, atter theſe tranſactions, Mr. Wilkes 
ſtood up in his place, and made a ſpeech, in which he complained to the 
houſe, that in his perſon the rights of all the commons of England, and 
the privileges of parliament, had been violated by his impriſonment, the 
plundering of his houſe, and the ſeizure of his papers. The ſame day, a 
meſſage was ſent to acquaint the houſe of commons, with the information 
his majeſty had received, that John Wilkes, eſq. a member of that houſe, 
was the author of a moſt ſeditious and dangerous libel, and the meaſures 
that had been taken thereupon. The next day a duel was fought in Hyde- 
park between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Martin, another member ot parlia- 
ment, and ſecretary of the treaſury, in which Mr. Wilkes received a dan- 
gerous wound in the belly with a piſtol-bullet. Both houſes of parlia- 
ment ſoon concurred in voting the North Briton, No 45, to be a falſe, 
ſcandalous, and ſeditious hbel, and ordered it to be burnt by the common 
hangman, This order was accordingly executed, though not without 
great oppoſition from the populace; and Mr. Harley, one ot the ſherifts 
who attended, was wounded, and obliged to take ſhelter in the Manſion- 
houſe. Another proſecution was commenced againit Mr. Wilkes, for bav- 
ing cauſed an obſcene and profane poem to be printed, intitled, “ An Ef- 
ſay on Woman,” Of this, only twelve copies had been privately printed; 
and it did not appear to have been intended for publication. Finding, 
however, that he ſhould continue to be proſecuted with the utmoit rigour, 
when his wound was in ſome degree healed, he thought proper to quit the 
kingdom. He was ſoon after expelled the houſe of commons; verdicts 
were alſo given againſt him, both on account of the North Briton and the 
Eflay on Woman, and towards the end of the year 1764 he was outlawed. 
Sundry other perſons had been taken up for being concerned in printing 
and publiſhing the North Briton; but ſome of them obtained verdicts 
againit the king's meſſengers for falſe impriſonment. 

In the mean while, the carl of Bute, who had been made firſt lord of 
the treaſury, reſigned that office, and was ſucceeded by Mr. George Gren- 
ville. And under this gentleman's adminiſtration, an act was paſſed, ſaid 


to have been framed by him, which was productive of the moſt pernicious 


conſequences to Great Britain; “ An Act for laying a famp duty in the 
Britiſh Colonies of North America,” which received the royal afſent on 
the 22d of March 1765. Some other injudicious previous regulations 
had alſo been made, under pretence of preventing ſmuggling in America; 
but which in effect ſo cramped the trade of the colonies, as to be prejudi- 
cial both to them and the mother country. As ſoon as it was known in 
North America that the famp- act was paſſed, the whole continent was 


; Kindled into a flame. As the Americans had hitherto been taxed by their 


Own repreſentatives in their provincial afſemblies, they loudly affert:d, that 
the Britiſh parliament, in which they were not repreſented,” had no right to 
tax them, Indeed, the ſame doctrine had been mamtained in the Britiſh 
parliament, when the ſtamp- act was under conſideration ; on which oc- 
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caſion it was ſaid, that it was the birth- right of the inhabitants of the Os 
lonies, even as the deſcendants of Engliſhmen, not to be taxed by any but 
thetic own repreſentatives; that, fo far from being actually repreſented ip 
the parliament of Great Britain, they were not even virtually repreſented 
there, as the meaneſl inhabitants of Great Britain are, in conſequence df 
their intimate connection with thoſe who are actually repreſented ; and that 
therefore the attempt to tax the colonies in the Britiſh parliament was 0 
preſſive and unconſtitutional. On the other hand it was contended, tha: 
the colonies, who had been protected by Great Britain, ought, in reafoy 
and jultice, 10. contribute towards the expence of the mother-county, 
* Thee children of our own planting,” fad Mr. George Grenville, ſpeak. 
ing ot the Americans, *nourifhed by our indulgence, until they are grown 
to a good degree of ſtrength and opulence, and protected by our arms, wil 
they grudge to contribute their mite to relieve us from the heavy load of 
national expence, which we he under?“ 

When the ſtamp- act, printed by royal authority, reached the cola. 
nies, it was treated with every mark of indignation and contempt. It was 
publicly burut in ſeveral places, together with the effigies of thoſe who were 
ſuppoſed to be the molt active in bringing it about. It was not the com. 
mon people only, but perſons of all ranks, who engaged in oppoſition to 
this act: and, in particular, the provincial aſſemblies took a very actire 
part againſt it. The aſſembly of Virginia refolved, That the general al-. 
ſembly of that colony, together with his majeſty, or his ſubſtitute, have, 
in their repreſentative capacity, the only exclufive right and power to lay 
taxes and impoſitions upon the inhabitants of that colony; and that erery 
attempi to inveſt ſuch a power in any perſon or perſons whatſoever, other 
than the general aſſembly aforeſaid, is illegal, unconſtitutional, and un- 
zuſt, and has a manifeſt tendency to deſtroy Britith, as well as American 
freedom.“ Similar refolves were alſo made in other colonies, | 

The general diſcontent which prevailed in America being known in 
England, ſeveral maſters of ſhips refuſed te take any ſtamps on board for 
the colonies ; and it ſoon appeared, that their precaution was well found. 
ed: for ſuch as ventured to take them, had abundant reafon to repent it, 
on their arrival at their deſtined ports; where, to ſave their veſſels from 
fire, they were forced to deliver their cargoes of ſtamped paper into the 
hands of the enraged multitude, to be treated in the ſame 1gnominious 
manner in which the act had been treated; and other veſſels were obliged 
to take ſhelter under ſuch of the king's ſhips as happened to be at hand to 
protect them. Many . perſons who came from England with commiſſions 
to act as diſtributors of the ſtamps, were alſo compelled publicly to fe- 
nounce having any concern in them. Several other acts of violence wer? 
likewiſe committed, with a view of preventing the operations of the ſtamp- 
act; and aflociations were allo formed in the different colonies, whereby the 
people bound themſelves not to import or purchaſe any Britiſh minutace 
tures, till that act ſhould be repealed. The inhabitants of the differcat 
colonies alſo eſtabliſhed committees from every colony to correſpond with 
each other, concerning the general affairs of the rs & and even appoint- 
ed deputies from theſe committees to meet in ConGRess at New York. 
They aſſembled together in that gty, in October 1765, and this was the 
firſt congreſs held on the American continent. : 

Theſe commotions in America occaſioned fo great an alarm in England, 
that the king thought proper to diſmiſs his miniſters. The marquis“ 
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wrdfhip's friends ſacceeded to the vacant places, In March 1766, an act 
was paſſed for repealing the American ſtamp-act. This was countenanced 
and ſupported by the new miniſtry ; and Mr. Pitt, though not connected 
with them, yet ſpoke with great force in tavour of the repeal. He ſaid 
of the late miniſtry, that © every capital meaſure they bad taken was en- 
tirely wrong.“ He contended, that the parliament of Great Britain had 
no right to tax the colonies. * For the commons of America, repreſented 
zu their ſeveral aſſemblies, have ever been in poſſeſſion of the exerciſe of 
their conſtitutional right, of giving and granting their own money, They 
would have been ſlaves if they had not enjoyed it. At the ſame time, 
this kingdom, as the ſupreme governing and legiſlative power, has al- 
ways bound the colonies by her laws, by her regulations, and reſtrictions 
in trade, in navigation, in manufactures—in every thing except that of 
taking their money out of their pockets without their conſent.“ He alſo 
aſſerted, that the profits to Great Britain from the trade of the colomes, 
through all its branches, was two millions a year. 

At the time that rhe ſtamp- act was repealed, an act was alſo paſſed for 
ſecuring the dependence of the American colonies on Great Britain, 
But this does not appear then to have given inuch umbrage to the coloniits, 
regarding it as a brutum fulmen, or a pope's bull; and the repeal of the 
famp-act occaſioned great rejoicings both in America and Great Britain. 
k would have been happy for the mother-country, if ne new laws and 
regulations had afterwards taken place, which were calculated again to em- 
broil Great Britain and the colonics. But ſome attempts of this kind, 
which were vehemently oppoſed by the colonies, at length brought on a 
civil war of the moſt ruinous and fatal nature. | 

The marquis of Rockingham and his friends continued in adminiſtra» 
tion but a ſhort time; though during their continuance in power feveral 
public meaſures were adopted, tending to relieve the burthens of the peo- 
ple, and to the ſecurity of their liberties. But on the 4oth of July, 1766 
the duke of Grafton was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, in the room 
of the marquis of Rockingham ; the carl of Shelburne ſecretary of ttatey 
in the room of the duke of Richmond; Charles Townſhend, chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and Mr, Pitt, now created carl of Chatham, was 
appointed lord privy-ſeal; but that eminent ſtateſman's acceptance of a 
peerage, as it removed him from the houſe of commons, greatly leſſened 
dis weight and influence. Indeed, this political arrangement was not of 
any long continuance, and ſundry changes followed. Mr. Charles 

Townshend, who was a gentleman of great abilities and eloquence, made 
tor ſome time a conſiderable figure both in the cabinet and in parliament ; 
but, on his death, the place of chancellor of the Exchequer was ſupplied 
lord North, who afterwards became firſt lord of the weaſurv, apd ob- 
ta ned a great aſcendancy in the adminiſtration” © uu 

In the year 1768, Mr. Wilkes, who had for a conſderable time re— 

wed in France, came over to England, and again became an object of 
pubic attention. The limits of our work will not permit us to enter into 
all tne paruculars reſpecting the proſecution of this gentleman, and the 

U quent trankactions concerning him: for theſe we mult refer to our 
2 edition. It is well known, that . were found agaiuit him 

„ count of the North Briton, and fe®the indecent poem, “ Eſſay on 
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Middleſex, on the 28th of March, 1768. He was alſo again expelled, 

' : - kor 
being the author of ſome pretatory remarks on a letter which he pub. 
liſhed, written by one of the ſecretaries ot ſtate to the chairman of the 
1 Mons at Lambeth, in which the ſecretary had recommended to 
the magiſtrates, previous to the unhappy affair of St. George's field, 
their calling in the aſſiſtance of the military, and employing them effofualy 
if there ſhould be occaſion. In the vote for his expultion, his former 3 
fences, for which he was now ſuftering impriſonment, were complicated 
with this charge; and a new writ was ordered to be iſſued for the election 
ot a member tor the county of Middleſex. 

The rigour with which Mr. Wilkes was proſecuted, only increaſed his 
popularity, which was alſo much augmented by the ſpirit and firmneſs 
which on every occaſion he diſplayed. Before his expulſion, he had been 
choſen an alderman of London: and on the 16th of February, 1569, he 
was re-elected at Brentford, member for the county of Middleſex, with. 
out oppolition. The return having been made to the houſe, it was te. 
folved, that Mr. Wilkes having been expelled that ſeſſion, was incapable 
of being elected a member of that parliament. The late election, there. 
fore, was declared void, and a new writ iſſued for another. He wa 
once more unanimoutly re-elected by the freeholders, and the election 
was again declared void by the houſe of commons. After this, a new 
election being ordered, colonel Luttrel, in order to recommend himſelf to 
the court, vacated the ſeat which he already had in parliament, by the ac. 
ceptance of a nominal place, and declared himſelf a candidate for the 
county of M'ddleſex. Though the whole weight of court intereſt was thrown 
into the ſcale in this gentleman's favour, yer a majority of near four to one 
appeared againſt him on the day of election; the numbers for Wilkes 
being 1143, and for Luttrel only 296. Notwithſtanding this, two days 
after the election, it was reſolved in the houſe of commons, that Mr, Lut- 
trel ought to have been returned a knight of the ſhire for the county of 
Middleſex ; and the deputy-clerk of the crown was ordered to amend the 
return, by eraling the name of Mr. Wilkes, and inſerting that of colonel 
Luttrel in its place. The latter accordingly took his feat in parliament; 
but this was thought ſo groſs a violation ot the rights of the electors, that 
it excited a very general diſconrent, and loud complaints were made againſt 
it in every part of the kingdom. 

Petitions, couched in very ſtrong terms, were preſented to the throne, 
trom different places, complaining of this and other national grievances, 
The county of Middleſex, as the moſt immediately affected, took the lead 
on this occaſion, and preſented a petition, in which they complained, 
that their legal and free choice of a repreſentative had been repeatedly 
rejected, and the right of election finally taken trom them, by the unpre- 
cedented ſeating of a candidate who was never Choſen by the county. 
They alſo ſaid, that . inſtead of the ancient and legal civil police, the mi- 
litary were introduced at every opportunity, unneceſſarily and unlawfully; 
that the civil magiſtracy was rendered contemptible, by the appointment 
of improper and incapable perſons ; and that the civil magiſtiates, being 
tampered with by adminiſtraion, neglected and refuſed to diſcharge their 
duty.“ Theſe petitioners likewiſe addreſſed his majeſty in the following 
terms: With great grief and ſorrow, we have long beheld the endea- 
yours of certain evil minded perſons, who attempted to infuſe 1nto your 
royal mind notions and opinions of the moft dangerous and pernicious 
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geſlroy that harmony and confidence, which ſhould ever ſubſiſt between a 
juſt and virtuous prince, and a tree and loyal people Various other par- 
ticulars were complained of in this petition; and petitions of a fimilar na- 
ture were preſented from the hvery of London, the electors of Weſtmin- 
ſter, from ſeveral other cities and boroughs, and about ſe. ente en counties. 
Theſe petitions were ſaid to be ſigned by upwards of 60,000 electors, 
Some of the petitions were, indeed, principally confined to the violated 
right of el:Etwns, but others were more diffuſe ; and Yorkſhire, Weſt- 
minſter, and ſome others, prayed in expreſs terms for a diſſolution of par- 
liament, under the idea of being venal and corrupr, 

After the term of Mr. Wilkes's impriſonment was expired, in the year 
1771, he was choſen one of the ſheriffs for London and Middleſex ; and 
was afterwards again choſen member for the county of Middleſex in the 
ſubſequent parliament, and permitted quietly to rake his ſet there; in the 
year 1775, he executed the office of lord mayor of the city of London; 
and hath ſince been elected to the lucrative office of chamberlain of that 
city. In the year 1783, after the change of lord North's adminiſtration, 
at Mr. Wilkes's motion, all the declarations, orders, and reſolutions of 
the houſe of commons reſpecting his election for the county of Middleſex, 
were ordered to be expunged from the journals of that houſe, “ as bein 
ſubverſive of the rights of the whole body of eleCtors of this kingdom.” 
And it ſhould be remembered, that in conſequence of his manly and ſpi- 
rited conteſts with the government, general warrants were declared to be 
illegal, and an end was put to ſuch warrants, and to the unlawful ſeizure 
of an Engliſhman's papers by ſtate meſſengers. 

While theſe affairs were tranſactiug in England, and the objects of ge- 
neral attention, other occurrences happened relative to America, which 
were of the moſt ſerious nature, and which produced conſequences highly 
injurious and ruinous to the intereſts of Great Britain. 

After the repeal of the ſtamp- act, which was received with great joy in 
America, all things became quiet there: but unhappily new attempts 
were made to tax them in the Britiſh parliament, though, beſides the ex- 


perience of the ill ſucceſs of the ſtump- act, governor Pownall, a gentle- 


man well acquainted with the diſpoſition of the coloniits, ſaid in the houſe 
of commons, in 1767, It is a fact which this houſe ought to be ap- 
prized of in all its extent, that the people of America, univerſally, unit- 
edly, and unalterably, are reſolved not to ſubmit to any internal tax im- 
poſed upon them by any legiſlature, in which they have not a ſhare by re- 
preſentatives of their own election.“ He added, this claim muſt not be 
underſtood as though it were only the pretences of party-leaders and de- 
magogues ; as though it were only the viſions of ſpeculative enthuſiaſts ; 
as though it were the mere ebullition of a faction which muſt ſubſide ; 
as though it were only temporary or partial—it is the cool, deliberate, 
principled maxim of every man of buſineſs in the country.” The 
event verified the juſtice of theſe obſervations z yet the ſame year, an act 
Las paſſed laying certain duties on paper, glaſs, tea, &c. imported into 

merica, to be paid by the colonies for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue 
to the government, About two years after, it was thought proper to re- 
peal theſe duties, excepting that on tea; but as it was not the amorrt of 
the duties, but the igt of the parliament of Great Britain to impoſe 
taxes in America, which was the ſubject of diſpute, the repealing the 
other duties anſwered no purpoſe, while that on tea remained; which ag- 
cordingly became a fieſh ſubject of conteſt between the mother Sountry 
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and the colonies. Other laws had alſo been paſſed in England, particy, 
larly one relative to cuartering troops in the colonies, and another for ful. 
pending the legiſlative powers of the aſſembly of New York, which gare 
great umbrage in America. Another ſcheme which was alſo adopted, of 
appointing the governors and judges in the colonies to be paid by the 
crown, and not by the proviſional aſſemblies, as heretofore, occationed 
likewiſe much diſcontent in America, as it was ſuppoſed, that this new 
regulation would render the governors and judges wholly dependenton the 
crown, and independent of the people. 

In order to induce the Euſt India company to become inſtrumental in es. 

forcing the tea-duty in America, an att was paſſed, by which they wer 
enabled to export their teas, duty free, to all places whatſoever, Seve; 
ſhips were accordingly freighted with teas for the different colonies by the 
company, who allo appointed agents there for the diſpoſal of that comme. 
dirty. This was confidered by the Americans, as a ſcheme calculated mere- 
ly to circumvent them into a compliance with the revenue law, and thereby 
pave the way to an unlimited taxation. For it was eaſily comprehended, 
that if the tea was once landed, and in the cuſtody of the conliznees, ng 
aſſociations, nor other meaſures, would be ſufficient to prevent its ſale and 
conſumption : and it was not to be ſuppoſed, that when taxation was e{iz- 
bliſhed in one inſtance, it would reſtrain itſelf in others. Theſe ideas he- 
ing generally prevalent in America, it was reſolved by the coloniſts to 
prevent the landing of the tea-cargoes amongſt them, at whatever hazard, 
Accordingly, three ſhips laden with tea having arrived in the port of Boſ. 
ton in December, 1773, a number of armed men, under the diſguiſe ef 
Mohawk Indians, boarded theſe ſhips, and in a few hours diſcharged their 
whole cargoes of tea into the ſea, without doing any other damage, or of 
fering any injury to the captains or crews. Some ſmaller quantities of tea 
met afterwards with a fimilar fate at Boſton, and a few other places; but 
in general, the commiſſioners for the ſale of that commodity were obliye 
to relinquiſh their employments, and the maſters of the tea-veſiels, from 
an apprehenſion of danger, returned again to England with their cargots. 
At New York, indeed, the tea was landed under the cannon of a man of 
war, But the perſons 1n the ſervice of government there were obliged to 
conſent to its being locked up from uſe. And in South Carolina ſome was 
thrown into the river, as at Boſton, and the reſt put into damp warehouſet, 
where it periſhed, 

Theſe proceedings in America excited ſo much indignation in the ge- 
vernment of England, that on the 31it of March, 1774, an act was pf 
ed for removing the cuſiorm-houſe officers from the town of Boſton, and 
ſhutting up the port. Another act was ſoon after paſſed + for better re 
gulating the government in the province of Maſſachuſeit's Bay.“ The de- 
fign of this act was to alter the conſtitution of that province as it Rood upon 
the charter of king William; to take the whole executive power out c- 
the hands of the people, and to veſt the nomination of the counſellor; 
judges, and magittrates of all kinds, including ſherifts, in the crown, and 
in ſome caſes in the king's governor, and all to be removeable at the pie 
ſure of the crown. Another act was alſo paſſed, which was conilcereo # 
highly injurious, crucl, and unconſtitutional, empowering the govern! 
of Maſſachuſett's Bay to ſend perſons acculed of crimes there to be rrjed 
in England for ſuch offences, Some time after, an act was like ite paſſed 

for making more effectual provition for the government of the province 
of Quebec, which excited a great alarm both in England aud _— 
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By this act, a legiſlative council was to be eſtabliſhed for all the affairs of 
che province of Quebec, except taxation, which council was to he appointed 
hy the crown, the office to be held ducing pleaſure ; and bis majeſty's Ca- 
nadian Roman Catholic ſubjects were entitled to a place In it. The French 
laws, and a trial without jury, were alſo eſtabliſhed in civil caſes, and the 
Engliſh laws, with a trial by jury, in criminal; and the Popiſh clergy 
were inveſted with a legal right to their tithes from all who were of their 
own religion. No aflembly ot the people, as in other Britiſh colonies, was 
appointed, it being {aid 11 the act, that it was then mexpedient: but the 
king was to ere ſuch courts ot criminal, civil, and eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
dition, as he ſhould think proper. The boundaries of the province of 
Quebec were likewiſe extended by the act, thouſands of miles at the back of 
the other colon!es, whereby, it was ſaid, a government little better than 
deſpotie was eſtabliſhed th roughout an extenſive country. As to the clauſes 
reſpecting the Popiſh clergy in Canada, it was admitted, that it would 
have been unjuſt to have perſecuted them, or to have deprived them of the 
exerciſe of thei” religion; but it was maintained, that it could not be ne- 
ceſſiry that Popery ſhould have ſuch a legal eſtabhiſhment given it by a 
Britiſh goverament, as that their prieſts ſhould hare the ſame right to 
claim their eccleſiaſtical revenues, as the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church 
in Enoland. It was alfo thought extremely injurious to the Bffriſh ſertlers 
in Canada, that, when that province had been canquered by Britiſh arms, 
they ould be compelled to ſubmit to French laws, and be deprived of 
thoſe privileges which they would have enjoyed in other parts of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions. 

The meaſures of government reſpecting America brad ſo univerſally ex- 
aſperated the coloniſts, that provincial or town meetings were held in every 
part of the continent, wherein they avowed their intentions of oppoſing, 
in the moſt vigorous manner, the meaſures of adminiſtration, Agree- 
ments were entered into in the different colonies, whereby the ſubſcribers 
bound themſelves in the moſt ſolemn manner, and in the preſence of God, 
to ſuſpend all commercial intercourſe with Great Britain, from the laſt 
day of the month of Auguſt, 1774, until the Boſton-port bill. and the 
other late obnoxious laws, were repealed, and the colony of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay fully reſtored to its chartered rights. Other tranſactions ſucceeded; 
and the flame continued to increaſe and extend in America, till at length 
twelve of the colonies, including that whole extent of country which 
ſtretches from Nova Scotia to Georgia, had appointed deputies to attend a 
General Congreis, which was to be held at Philadelphia, and opened the 
3th of September, 1774. They met accordingly, and the number of 
delegates amounted to fifty-one; who repreſented the ſeveral Engliſh co- 
lomes of New Hampſhire (2 delegates), Maflachuſet's Bay (4), Rhode 
Iland and Providence plantations (2), Connecticut (3), New York (7), 
New Jerſey (4), Penſylvania (7), the lower countics on Delaware (3), 
Maryland (4), Virginia (7), North Carolina (3), and South Carolina 
(5 delegates); Georgia afterwards acceded to the confederacy and ſent de- 
putics to the Congreſs, They entered into an aſſociation, in which they 


not to import into Biitiſh 


America, from Great Britain, or Ireland, anv goods, wares, or merchandiſe 
hatſoever, from the iſt day of December following; nor to import any Eat 
India tea from any part of the world; nor to export any merchandiſe or com- 
cit Indies, from the 
ptember, 1775, unleſs the act for ſtopping the port and blocking up 
arour of Boſton, that for altering the charter and goverainent of the 
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province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, the Quebec act, the acts by which duties 


were impoſed on any commodities imported into America, and fome other 
acts, which they enumerated, were repealed, They avowed their alles;. 
ance to his majeſty, and their affection and regard for their fellow-ſubjcth 
in Great Britain, but aſſerted the neceſſity of their adopting ſuch meatures 
as were calculated to obtain a redreſs ot thoſe grievances which they Ia 
boured under; and which, they ſaid, *©* threatened deſtruction to the live; 
liberty, and property of the inhabitants of the colonies,” 2 
They alſo drew vp 2 petinen to the king, in which they enymerates 
their ſeveral grievances, aud folicited his majeſty to grant them peace, .. 
berty, and ſafety. They likewiſe publiſhed an addreſs to the people of 
Great Britain, another to the colomes in general, and another to the inks. 
bitants of the province of Quebec. The congrefs broke up on the 26th of 
October, having reſolved, that another congreis ſhould be held in the fame 
place, on the icth of May following, unlefs the grievances of which they 
complained ſhould be redrefled betore that time: and they recommends, 
to all the colonies to chooſe depunes as ſoon as poſlible, for that purpoſe, 
Shortly after theſe events, ſome meaſures were propoſed in the parlia. 
ment of Great Britain, for putting a (top to the commotions which un. 
happily ſubſiſted in America. The earl of Chatham, who had been long 
in an infirm ſtate of health, appeared in the houſe ot lords, and exprefl;d 
in the ſtrongeſt terms his diſapprobation of the whole ſyſiem of American 
meaſures, He alſo made a motion, for immediately recalling the troops 
trom Boſton. He repreſented this as a meaſure which ſhould be inſtantly 
adopted ; urging, that an hour then loſt, in allaying the ferment in Ame- 
rica, might produce years of calamity, He alleged that the preſent ſiu- 
ation of the troops rendered them and tho Americans contfnually liable ts 
events, which would cut off the poſſibitity of a reconciliation ; but tha! 
this coneiliatory meaſure would be well timed; and as a mark of uffeftion 
and good-will on our fide, would remove all jealouſy and apprehenſion i 
the other, and inſtantaneouſly produce the happieſt effects to both. Ki 
lordſhip's motion was rejected by a large majority, 68 againſt 18; as was all? 
2 bill which he brought in ſoon after tor ſettling the American trouble; 
by 61 to 32, The methods propoſed in the houſe of commons for pio. 
moting an accommodation, met alſo with a ſimilar fate, The number of 
his majeſty's troops were ordered to be augmented ; and an act was paſſes 
for reſiraining the commerce of the New England colonies, and to prohibit 
their fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland. A motion was, indeed, 7 
terwards made in the houſe of commons, by 10rd North, firſt lord of the 
treaſury, for ſuſpending the exerciſe of the right of taxation in Amer: 
claimed by the Britiſh parliament, in fuch of the colonics as ſhould, i 
their gencral afſembiies, raiſe ſuch contributions as were approved of bf 
the king in parliament, This motion was carried, and afterwards co 
municated to ſome of the provincial aſſemblies : but it was rejected by 
them as deluſive and upſatisfadtory, and only calculated to diſonite them, 
The petition from the congreſs to the king was ordered by his majelly to be 
laid before the parliament: whereupon Dr. Franklin, and two othet 
American agents, ſolicited io be heard at the bar of the houſe of commons 
on behalf of the colonies, in ſupport of that petition : but their applies 
tion was rejected; it being ſaid, that the American congre!s was no CT 
aſſembly, and that therefore no petition could be received from it by tie 
parliament with propriety. 1 
In the mean time, the inhabitants of the American colonies began top": 


pare for all events; and accordingly they trained and exerciſed their - 
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* * with great induſtry ; and when advice was received of 2 proclamation 
g- which was ifſued in England to prevent the exportation of arms and ammu- 
Us A tion to America, mealures were immediately adopted to remedy the de- 
8 ect. And to render themſelves as independent as poſſible of foreigners, 
la- for the ſupply ot thoſe articles, mills were erected, and manutactories 
ves, ſormed, both in Philadelphia and Virginia, for the making of gunpowder; 
and encouragement was given in all the colonies, for te fabrication of arms 
ated of every kind. f 25 
. It was on the 19th of April, 1775, that the firſt blood was drawn in 
e of this unhappy civil war, at Lexington and Concord in New England. This 
obe. was occahoned by general Gage ſending a body of troops to deſtroy ſome 
th of military ſtores that were at Concord, They ſucceeded in their deſign, but 
(ame were extremely haraſſed and forced to a quick retreat, 65 of them were killed 
they 170 wounded, and about 20 made priſoners. The Americans were com- 
nd&d pure not to have loſt more than 60, including killed and wounded, Im- 
poſe, mediatzly after, numerous bodies of the American militia ioseſteck the 
artig- town of Boſton, in which general Gage and his troops were. In all the 
h un eolontes they prepared for war wich the urmolt diſpatch ; and a ſtop was 
long almoſt every where put to the exportation of proviſions. The continental 
vefld congreſs met at Philadelphia on the 10th of May 1775 as propoſed, and 
ericat ſoon adopted ſuch meaſures as confirmed the people in their reſolutions to 
troops oppoſe the Britiſh goverament to the utmoſt. Among their firſt acts, were 
ſtantly reſolutions tor ths raifing of an army, and the eſtabliſitment of a Grge pa- 
Ame- per currency for its payment. They aſſumed the appellation of + The 
it fitv- United Colonies of America,“ who were ſecurities for realizing the nomi- 
able to nal value of this currency, They alſo ſtrictly prohibited the ſupplying 
pt that ot the Britiſh fiſheries with any kind of provilions ; and to render this or- 
ffection cer the more effectual, ſtopt all exportation to thoſe colonies, iſlands, and 
lion un places, which ſtill retained their obedience. 
. Br In the mean time, a body of provincial adventurers, amounting to 
was allo out 240 men, ſurpriſed the garriſons of Ticonderago and Crown Point, 
roubles, Theſe fortreſſes were taken without the loſs of a man on either ſide: and 
for pro- the provincials found in the forts a conſiderable number of pieces of can- 
mber ot non, beſides mortars, and ſundry kinds of military ſtores, However, the 
s paſſed We of Great Britain in America was now augmented, by the arrival at 
prohibit bolton from England of the generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, with 
dee 1. cullierabte reinforcements, But the continental congreſs were ſo little 
dot the iatimidated by this, that they voted, a few days after, that the compact 
Amelie, between the crown and the people of Maſſachuſet's Bay was diſſolved, by 
vuld, in the violation of the charter of William and Mary; and therefore recom- 
ed of by mended to the people of that province, to proceed to the eſtabliſhment of 
rdg com. ace government, by electing a governor, aſſiſtants, and houſe of af- 
ected bf lemdly, according to the powers contained in their original charter. 
te them. | Our Umits will not permit us here, to relate as in the quarto edition, all 
eſty to de e particulars of this fatal war. We can only mention ſome of the meſt 
wo othel portant tranſactions. On the 1 7th of ſune, 1775, a bloody action took 
om mots Place at Bunkers hill, near Boſton, in which the king's troops had the ad- 
r applies. age, but with the loſs of 226 killed, and more than 800 wouwded, 
s no leg including many officers: But afier this action, the Americans immediately 
it by the rew up works upon another hill, oppoſite to it, on their fide of Charles- 
own neck; fo that the: Wer * r Havaflad.: N 
2 Bs lt 2 troops were as cloſely inveſted in that pengnſula ag 
ran to pi deen in Boſton. About this time the congreſs appointed George 
their mil. Valüngton, Mirai 8 


eſg. a gentleman of large fortune in Virginia, of great mis 
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mand of different bodies of provincials during the laſt war, to be genere 
and commander in chief of all the American forces. They alſo publiſhed 
a dechuration, in which they ſtyled themſelves “ The Repreſentatives of 
the United Colonies of North America,“ and aſſigned their reaſons for tak. 
ing up arms. It was written in a very animated train, and contained the 
following paſſage : „In our own native land, in defence of the freedom 
that is our birth-right, and which we ever enjoyed till the late violation of 
it; for the protection of our property, acquired ſolely by the honeſt in- 
duſtry of our forefathers and ourſelves; againſt violence actually offered, 
we have taken up arms. We ſhall lay them down when hoſtilities (hall 
ceaſe on the par: of the aggreſſors, and all danger of their being renewed 
ſhall be removed, and not before.“ A ſecond petition to the king was 
vored by the congreſs, in which they earneſtly ſolicited his majeſty tn 
adopt ſome method of putting a ſtop to the unhappy conteſt between 
Great Britain and the colonies. This petition was preſented by Mr, 
Penn, late governor, and one of the proprietors of Pennſylvania, through 
the hands of lord Dartmouth, ſecretary of ſtate for the American depan. 
ment; but Mr. Penn was ſoon after informed, that no anſwer would be 
given to it. The refuſal of the king to give anſwer to this petition, from 
near three millions of people by their repreſentatives, contributed exceed. 
ingly towards farther exaſperating the minds of the Americans. It was: 
raſh and unhappy determination of the cabinet-council, and their advice 
to the king on this point was fatal, if not highly criminal. An adde 
now alſo was publiſhed by the congreſs to the inhabitants of Great Bn 
tain, and to the people of Ireland. | | 
But as no conciliatory meaſures were adopted, hoſtilities {111 continued; 
and an expedition was ſet on foot by the Amerieans againſt Canada, to 
which they were induced by an extraordinary commiſſion given to generil 
Carleton, the governor of Canada: by which he was empowered to en- 
body and arm the Canadians, to march out of the country for the ſubjugs- 
tion of the other colonies, and to proceed even to capital puniſhment 
againſt all thoſe whom he ſhould deem rebels and oppoſers of the haus, 
The American expedition againſt Canada, was chiefly conducted by R. 
chard Montgomery, a gentleman of an amiable character, ard of cn. 
derable military ſkill, on whom the congreſs conferred the rank of big. 
dier-general, On the 31ſt of December, Montgomery attempted to git 
poſſeffion of Quebec by ſtorm, but was killed in the firſt fire from ? bi. 
tery, as advancing in the front of his men: Arnold was alſo dangerou" 
wounded, about 60 of their men were killed and wounded, aud 3% 
taken priſoners. The beſiegers immediately quitted their camp, 506 
retired about three miles from the city, and the ſiege was for ſome months 
converted into a blockade. On general Carleton's receiving conſider 
reinforcements and ſupplies of proviſions from Fugland, May 17% 
Arnold was obliged to make a precipitare retreat ; Montreal, C ham. 
and St. John's were retaken, and all Canada recovered by the bing 
troops. Be 
During theſe tranſactions, the royal army at Boſton was reduced wor 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions ; the town was bombarded by the Amerie 
and general Howe, who now commanded the king's tioops, which 1 
19 upwards of ſeven thouſand men, was obliged to quit Boſton, 4. 


barked for Halifax, leaving a contiderable quantity of arillery and 100! 


ſtores behind. The town was evacuated on the 17th ot March, 17%: 


L k : > + „pe hc 
and general Waſlington immediately took poſſeſſion of it. On the 11 ů 
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aly following, the congreſs publiſhed a ſolemn declaration, in which 
they aſſigned their reaſons for withdrawing their allegiance from the king 
of Great Britain, In the name, and by the authority of the inhabitants 
of the united colonies, they declared that they then were, and of right 
onght to be, “Free and Independent States;“ that they were abſolved 
from all allegiance to the Britiſh crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the kingdom of Great Britain was totally diſſolved ; and 
alſo that, as free and independent ſtates, they had full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alitances, eſtabliſh commerce, and do all other 
acts and things, which independent ſtates may of richt do. They likewiſe 
publiſhed articles of confederation and perpetual union between the united 
colonies, in which they aſſumed the title of The United States of 
America,” and by which each of the colonies contracted a reciprocal treaty 
of alliance and friend(lup for their common defence, for the maintenance 
of their liberties, and for their general and mutual advantage ; obliging 
themſelves to aſſiſt each other againſt all violence that might threiren all, 
vr any one of them, and to repel, in common, all the attacks that might 
be levelled againſt all, or any one of them, on account of religion, ſo— 
vereignty, commerce, or under any other pretext whatſoever, Each of 
the colonies reſerved to themſelves alone the excluſive right of regulating 
their internal government, and of framing laws in all matters not included 
in the articles of confederation. 
In July 1776, an attempt was made by commodore fir Peter Parker, and 
lieutcnant-general Clinton, upon Charles-town in South Carolina. But 
this place was fo ably defended by the Amercans under general Lee, that 
the Britiſh commodore and general were obliged to retire, the king's ſhips 
having ſuſtained confiderable loſs, and a twenty-eight gun ſhip which run 
a ground, was obliged to be burat by the officers and ſeamen. However, 
a much more important and ſucceſsful attack againſt the Americans was 
foon after made under the command of general Howe, then joined with a 
large body of Heſſians, and a conſiderable number of Highlanders, ſo that 
his whole force was now extremely formidable. The fleet was commanded 
by his brother Vice-admiral lord Howe; and both the general and the ad- 
mural were inveſted with a power, under the title of“ Commiſſioners for 
granting Peace to the Colonies,” of granting pardons to thoſe who would 
lay down their arms. But their offers of this kind were treated by the 
Americans with contempt, An attack upon the town of New York ſeems 
to have been expected by the provincials, and therefore they had fortified 
ir in the beſt manner they were able. On Long Iſland, near New York, the 
Americans had alſo a large body of troops encamped, and ſeveral works 
thrown up, General Howe firſt landed on Staten Ifland, where he met 
with no oppoſition ; but early in the morning of the 224d of Auguſt, a de- 
ſcent was made by the Britiſh troops upon Long Iſland, and towards noon 
about fifteen thouſand were linded. They bad greatly the advantage of 
the Americans, by their ſuperior ſkill and diſcipline, and being better pro- 
vided with artillery, and every kind of military accommodation; and the 
American paſſes were far from being properly ſecured, Some actions and 
ſkirmiſhes happened between them during ſeveral ſucceflive days; in which 
the Britiſh troops engaged their enemies with great ardour, and the Ame- 


ricans ſuffered exceedingly, Finding themſelves fo much overpowered, 


they at length reſolved to uit the iſland, and general Waſhington came 
ke from New York to conduct their retreat, in which he diſplayed great 
aonuity, In the night of the 29th of dulys the American troops were 
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withdrawn from the camp and their different works, and witu their hy 
gage, ſtores, and part of their artillery, were conveyed to the water.fd; 
embarked, and paſſed over a long ferry to New York, with ſuch extracy. 
dinary ſilence and order, that the Britiſh army did not perceive the les 
motion, and were ſurpriſed 1n the morning at finding the American line; 
abandoned, and ſeeing the laſt of their rear-guard in their boats, and out 
of danger. The provincials had been ſo ſurrounded by the Britiſh troop; 
and the latter had diſplayed ſuch ſuperior military fill, it was a ſubjed of 
wonder that the greateſt part of the American army ſhould be able to ct. 
fectunte their retreat. In the different actions previous to this, the 
loſs of the Americans had been very conliderable. Upwards of a thouſand 
of them were taken priſoners, including three generals, three colonel: 
and many inferior officers; their number killed and wounded was com- 
puted to be ſtill greater; they laſt alſo five held-pieces, and a quantity of 
ordnance was found in their different red:ubts and forts on the j{land; 
whilſt the whole loſs of the Britiſh troops, if faithfully publiſhed, did nor 
amount to more than three hundred killed and wounded, 

New York was now ſoon abandoned, and the royal army obtained ſome 
other contiderable advantages over the Americans: at the White Plains, 
taking fort Waſhington, with a garriſon of 2500 men, and fort Lee with ; 
great quantity of ſtores, which loſſes obliged the American general to retreat 
through rhe Jerſies to the river Delaware, a diſtance of ninery miles. Alf 
on the 8th oft December, general Clinton and fir Peter Parker obtained 

ofſeffion of Rhode-iſland; and the Britiſh troops covered the Jerks, 

his was the criſis of American danger. All their forts taken, and the 
time of the greateſt part of their army to ſ:rve, was expired, and the tew 
that remained with their officers were in a deſtitute ſtate, with a wel 
clothed and diſciplined army purſuing. Had general Howe puthed on at 
that time to Philadelphia, after Waſhington, it hath been maint4ined there 
would have been an end of the conteſt; but Providence directed uther- 
wife ; and the general's orders from home are ſaid to have prevented him, 
This delay gave way for volunteer reinforcements of gentleman, mer- 
_ chant, farmer, tradeſtaan, and labourer, to join general Waſhington, 
who, in the night of the 25th of December, amidit ſnow, forms, and 
ice, with a {mall detachment, croſſed the Delaware, and ſurpriſed a bri- 
gade of the Heſſian troops at Trenton. He took upwards of gc o of them 
priſoners, with whom he repaſſed the river; having alſo taken thice 
ſtandards, fix pieces ot braſs cannon, and near one thouſand and of arms, 
Immediately after this ſurpriſe of the Heſſians, and depoſiting them in 
ſafety, Waſhington recrofled the river to reſume his former poſt at Tren- 
ton. The Britiſh troops collected in force to attack him, and only wand 
for the morning to execute it; but the Americans, by a bappy jtroke G 
ceneralſhip, defented the plan. Waſhington, to diſguiſe his retreat in we 
night, ordered a line of fires in front of his camp, as an indication of their 
going to t eſt, and to conceal What was acting behind them. Then he 
1900* Th completely from the ground With his bag gage and artillery, and * 
a ci coitous march of erhtcen miles, reached Prince-town early in te 
morning, carried the Eritich poſt at that place, and ſet off with near 302 
priſoners on his return to the Delaware, ju it as the Binh troops at 1 rel 
ton were urder ams and procecding to attack him, ſuppolug him in hs 
former polition. By theie two events, accompliſhed with but a {mail 
force, the Americans deranged all the plans of the Britiſh general; made 
him draw his troops to a clolet eompats, to protect his magazines at . 
| WICK * 
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ick; and by the efforts of their general, they cloſed the campaign with 
advantages which but a few days before had threatned the country with 
deſtruction. The Americans had alſo fitted out a great number of pri- 
vateers, which tosk many prizes: and on the other hand, not a tew of the 
American veſſels fell into the hands of the Englith, but they were gene- 
rally much lefs valuable, i 

In the month of September 1777, two actions of ſome importance hap- 

ned between the armies of general Howe and general Waſhington, in 
hoth of which the former had the advantage; and ſoon after, the city of 
Philadelphia ſurrendered to the king's troops. But in expedition, that 
had for tome time been concerted, of invading the northern colonies by 
way of Canada, proved extremely unſuccefstul. The command of this 
expedition had been given to lieutenant-general Burgoyne, a very expe- 
rienced officer. He ſet out from Quebec with an army of near 10,000 
men, and an extraordinary fine train of artillery, and was joined by a con- 
fiderable body of the Indians. For ſome time he drove the Americans be- 
fore him, aud made himſelf maſter of Ticonderago; but at length he 
encountered ſuch difficulties, and was fo vigorouſly oppoſed by the 
Americans under Gates and Arnold, that aſter two fevere actions, in which 
great numbers jell, general N and his army of 5,600 men were 
obliged to lay down their arms October 17, 1777 ; they were, however, 
permitted to march out of their camp with all the honours of war, and 
were to be allowed to return to Europe, upon condition of their not ſerv- 


ing again during the preſent war, In one of the actions previous to this 


convention, brigadier-general Frazer, a very gallant officer, was killed 
and at the time of their ſurrender, the Britith army was exceedingly re- 
duced in numbers . and their ſtock- of proviſtons was not more than ſuff. 
cient for three days ſubliftence : whilſt, on the other hand, the American 
army had been rendered very numerous in conſequence of being joined by 
large bodies of the militia, who were exaſperated at ſome late cruelties 
committed by the Indians in the ſervice of Great Britain, The conven- 
tion was not afterwards adhered to on the part of the Americans; but it 
was alleged in their behalf, that their conduct was juſtified by ſome eir: 
cumftances in the behaviour of general Burgoyne, and that he had nct 
himſelf, in every reſpect, conformed to the articles of it. 

About the ſame time, fir Henry Clinton and general Vaughan made a 
ſucceisful expedition againſt the Americans up the North Kiver ; they 
made themſclves maſters of ſeveral torts ; but the Americans complained, 
tit in this expedition, and ſome others, the Britiſh troops had wantonly 
ict tice to houſes and towns, particularly Efopus, and carried on the war 
ma manner not uſual among eivilized nations, Theſe devaſtations greatly 
mereaſed the averſion of the Americans to the Britiſh government, which 
had already taken a deep root, General Howe ſoon after returned to Eng- 
land, and the comman of the Britiſh army in America devolved upon ge- 
acral Clinton: but it was now found neceflary to evacuate Philadelphia; 
and accordingly Clinton retreated with the army to New York, in June 
1778. The Britiſh troops were attacked on their march by the Americans, 
out the retreat was {© ably conducted, or the American general Lee be- 
haved ſo ill, that their loſs did not amount to 390, killed and wounded. 

Vuring part of this unhappy war between Great Britain and the colo— 
26a, the latter received eonfiderable ſupplies of arms and ammunition 
from France and the French court ſeems to have thought this a favou— 
aul opportunity for leflening the power of Great Britain, Some French 
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officers alſo entered into the American ſervice; and on the 6th of Feb. 
ruary, 1778, a treaty of alliapce was concluded at Paris, between the 
French king and the "Thirteen United Colonies ; and in this treaty it waz 
declared, that the eſſential and direct end of it was ** to maintain ec. 
tually the liberty, ſovereignty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited 
of the United States of North America, as well in matters of government 
as of commerce.“ 

The parliament and people of Great Britain now began to be in genery 
alarmed at the fatal tendency of the American war : and in June, 1778. 
the earl of Carlitle, William Eden, and George Johnſtone, efyrs. arrives 
at Philadelphia, as commitſioners from his majeſty, to ſettle t'.» diſputts 
between the mother country and the colonies. They were inveſted with 
certain powers for this purpoſe by act of parliament, But it was now tog 
late: the terms, which, at an earlier period of the conteſt, would have 
been accepted with gratitude, were now rejected with diiduin. The cog- 
greſs refuſed to enter into any treaty with the Britiſh commiſſioners, if the 
1adependency of the United States of America was not previouſly acknaxs 
ledged, or the Britiſh fleets and armies withdrawn from America. Neither 
of theſe requiſitions being complied with, the war continued to he carried 
on with mutual animoſity. - At the cloſe of the year, Georgia was invaded 
by the king's troops, the town of Savannah taken, and the whole pro- 
vince at length reduced. 

The conduct of France towards Great Britain, in taking part with the 
revolted colonies, occaſioned hoſtihties to be commenced between the tx9 
nations, though without any formal declaration of war on either fide. C1 
the 17th of June, 1778, the Licorne and La Belle Poule, two French 
frigates, were taken by admiral Keppel. Orders were immediately iflued 
by the French court for making repiilals on the ſhips of Great Britain ; 
and on the 27th of July, a battle was fought off Brett between the Engliſh 
fleet, under the command of admiral Keppel, and French fleet, under the 
command of the count d'Orvilliers. The Englith fleet conſiſted of 39 
ſhips of the line, and the French 32, belides frigates : they engaged for 
about three hours; but the action was not deciſive, no ſhip being taken 
an either fide, and the French fleet at length retreated into the harbour of 
Breſt. Of the Engliſh 133 were killed in the action, and 373 wounded; 
and the loſs of the French is ſuppoſed to have been very great. After the 
engagement, there was much murmuring throughout the Englith flect, 
becauſe a deciſive victory had not been obtained over the French ; at lalt 
the blame was thrown upon fir Hugh Palliſer, vice-admiral of the blue, 
who was charged in a news paper with miſconduct, and diſobedience ot or- 
ders. Though no regular accuſation was brought againit him, he 1& 
quired of admiral Keppel publicly to vindicate his conduct from the uu. 
favourable reports that were propagated againſt him. This the admiral 
declined, which gave riſe to ſome altercation between them; and fir Hugh 
Palliſer afterwards thought proper to exhibit io the board of adwiralty 
(of which he was himſelf a member) articles of accufition againſt ad- 


miral Keppel, though for many months after the action, he had COnLinU- - 


ed to act under him, and profeſſed the greatelt reſpect to him. A mode of 
conduct ſo extraordinary, was very generally and ſeverely cenſured, but 
the lords of the admiralty ordered a court- martial to be held for the trial of 
admiral Keppel. Soon after, a memorial was preſented to the king by the 
duke of Bolton, ſigned by twelve admirals, among whom was lord Hawks, 
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vemonſtrating againſt the injuſtice of holding a court-martial on admifa 
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Keppel, upon the accuſation of an inferior officer, ** after forty years of 
meritorious ſervice and a variety of actions in which he had exerted 
eminent courage and conduct, by which the hunour and power of this 
nation, and the glory of the Britiſh flag, had been maintained and in- 
creaſed in various parts of the world,” When the court martial was 
beld, admiral Keppel was acquitted in the molt honourable manner; and 
fir Hugh Palliver's charge againſt him was declared by the court to be 
« malicious and il:-founded.*”* Some of the moſt diſtinguiſhed officers in 
the ſervice, and who had been in the action, gave the moſt decifive evi- 
dence in the admiral's favour, and expreſſed their ſenſe of his great 
merit in the ſtrongeſt terms: and, afier his acquittal, both houſes of par- 
lament alſo voted their thanks to him for his ſervices to the nation. 
But ür Hugh Palliſer being afterwards tried by another court-martial, 
partly compoſed trom ſome of the captains of his own diviſion, he like- 
wile was acquitied 3 his diſobedience to the admirai's orders was conſider- 
ed as being occationed by the difabled ſtate of his ſhip ; a light cenſure 
ouly was paſſed on him for not making the ſtate of his ſhip known to the 
admiral; and his conduct in other reſpects was declared to have been 
meritorious. : 
In the Eaſt Indies alſo an engagement happened between ſome Engliſh 
ſis of war under the command of fir Edward Vernon, and ſome 
French ſhips under the command of Monſ. de Tronjolly, on the 10th 
of Auguſt, in which the former obliged the latter to retire; and on the 
17th of October following, Pondicherry ſurrendered to the arms of 
Great Britain. In the courſe of the ſame year, the iſland of St. Lucia, 
in the Weſt Indies, was taken from the French; but the latter made 
themſelves matter of Dominica, and the following year they obtained poſ- 
ſcion of the i{lands of St. Vincent's and Grenada. In September, 1779, 
th: count D*Eftaing arrived at the mouth of the river Savannah, with a 
large flect, and conſiderable body of French troops, to the aſſiſtance 
of the Americans. After dallving a month, the French and Americans 
made an united attack upon the Britiſh troops at Savannah, under the 
command df general Prevoſt, But the latter detended themſelves ſo well, 
that the French and Americans were driven off with great loſs, and 
JEftaing ſoon after totally abandoned the coaſt of America. And at 
the cloſe of the year 177%, ſeveral French ſhips of war, and merchant- 
ſhips, were taken in the Weſt Indies, by a fleet under the command of 
lir Hyde Parker, | 
By the intrigues of the French eourt, Spain was at length brought to 
engage with France in the war againſt England; one of the firit enter- 
prites in which the Spaniards engaged was the fiege of Gibraltar, which 
Was cetended by the garriſon with great vigour. The naval force of 
Spain was alſo added to that of France, now become extremely for- 
mdable, and their combined fleets ſeemed for a time to ride almoſt tri. 
umphant in the Britiſh Channel, So great were their armaments, that 
the nation was under no inconfiderable apprehenſions of an invaſion ; 
but they did not venture to make an experiment of that kind, and after 
paracing for ſome time in the Channel, thought proper to retire to their 
au ports without effecting any thing, On the 8th of January 1780, 
lir George Brydges Rodney, who had a large fleet under his command, 
captured ſeven Spaniſh fhips and veſſels of war belonging to the royal 
company of Carraccas, with a number of trading veſſels under their 
convoy ; and in a few days after, the ſame admiral engaged near Cape St, 
Vincent, a Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of eleven ſhips of the line, and two 
frigates, 
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ſrigates, under Don Juan de Langara. Four of the largeſt Spaniſh ſhi 
were taken, and carricd into Gibraltar, and two others driven on ſhore 
ane of which was afterwards recovered by the Engliſh. A Spanif 50 
un ſhip, with 600 men, was alſo blown up in the action. In April and 
. three actions likewiſe happened in the Weſt Indies, between the 
Engliſh fleet under admiral Rodney, who was now airived in that part of 
the world, (having previoufly thrown ſupplies into Gibraltar), and the 
French fleet under the count de Guichen ; but none of theſe actions 
were deciſive, nor was any fhip taken on cither tide, In July followine 
admiral Geary took twelve valuable French merchant ſhips from Po:t 1, 
Prince; but on the 8th of Auguſt, the combined fleets of France and 
Spain took five Fnglifh Eaſt Indiamen, avd fiity Engliſh merchart ſhips 
bound tor the Weſt Indies, which was one of the moſt complete naval 
captures cver made, and a very ſevere ſtroke to the commerce of Gin 
Britain. Such a prize never betote entered the harbour of Cadiz. 

On the 4th of May, 178, fir Hemiy Clinton made himlelf maſer 
of Charles-rown, Sou:h Carolina; and on the 16th of Auguſt, ea! 
Cornwallis Obtained a very ſignal victory over general Gates in that 
province, in which about a thouſand American pritoners were taken, be. 
ndes ſeven pieces of braſs cannon, à number ot colours, and their ammu— 
nition-waggons. But on the 1cth of Juli, Monf. Ternay, with a fect 
conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, befides frigates, and a large boch, 
of French troops commanded by the count de Rochambeay, ar. 
rived at Rhode LIiland, and landed fx thouſand men there. The Am: 
rican inbebitants conzratulat:d the French general upon his arrival; aud 
he aſſured them that the king his maſter, had ſent him tro the athſlance of 
his good and faithful allies, the United States of America; and that 
the French troops were to act under the orders of general Waſhington, 
and would live with the Americans as their brethren, 

Soon after, major-gen®ral Arnold deferted the ſervice of the conerch, 
made his eſcape to New York, and was made a brigadier-general in the 
royal ſervice. He had ſo behaved in his government in Philadelphia, 
es his conduct was ſo repreſented, as to incur the difpleaſure and odium 
of the citizens, and of the province in general. According to the judy* 
ment of a court-martial, he vas highly reprchenſible, aud they ordered 
that he ſhould be reprimanded. He was afterwards taken into {eric 
in the principal army, with confiderable rank and truſt, though sc. 
cording to his own juſtiſication memorial, all his opinions with reſpect 
to the juttice and policy of the war had been totally changed long be- 
fore; and to account for hs having fo long acted virectly contrary 1 
his avowed ſentiments, he openly acknowledged, that he had only vetained 
his arms and command for ſuch an opportunity as he thought fitting for tute 
rendering them. Accoringly, when the firong and important pott of Wet 
Point with its dependencics, and a wing.or confiderable divinon of the d. 
my were entruſted ro him, a negociation was diſcovered between him and 
general Clinton tor the purpuſe of delivering up to him his troops and 
the por which he commanded. his would have enabled Guoten 
completely to ſurpiite the other poſts and batteries, and nothing lets than 
laughter, diſp ron, and final ruin could have been the teſult with fe. 
ſpect to the Americans, I he deſtruction of their whole diſciplined forces 
and ot molt of their belt officers, with = lois of artillery, magazmes and 
ſtores, muſt have been immediately fütal. Major André, Adjut)ni-gene* 
Tal of the Britiſh army, was employed in this clandeſtine negochinion 
ud to complete che meaſures concerted with Atudld. Alter a2 gov 
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view with Arnold, and ſtaying in his tent a whole night and day, on his 
return to New York he was taken diſguiſed within the Americin lines, and 
in his boot were found, in Arnold's 3 exact returns of the 
ate of the forces, ordnance, and defences at Weſt Point and its depen- 
dencies—the artillery orders—critical remarks on the works, eſtimates of 
the number of men on duty to man them, and a copy of very intereſting 
watecrs which had been laid before a council of war by the commander 
in chief. 1 heſe papers that were tound upon him, ſubjected him to in- 
fant execution, in the ſummary way uſually practiſed with ſpies: but 
general Waſhington appointed a board of fourteen general officers to ex- 
amine into his caſe, who reported, that he ought to be conſidered as 
a ſpy in paſſing their works under a feigned name and in a diſguiſed habit, 
and that agreeable to the law and uſage of nations he ought to ſuffer 
death, Which he did at Tappan, in the province of New Vork; though 
his fate was much regretted by all perſons, on account of bis many ami- 
able qualities, and the Americans wiſhed to have exchanged him tor ge- 
neral Arnold. | : 
The great expences of the American war, and the burthens which 
were, thereby laid vpon the people, naturally occalioned much diſcon- 
tent in che nation, and ſcemed to convince perſons of all ranks of the 
neceſſity of public economy. Meetings were therefore held in various 
counties of the kingdom, at the cloſe of the year 1779, and the begin- 
ning of the year 1780, at which great numbers of trecholders were pre- 
feat, who agreed to preſent petitions to the houſe of commons, in which 
they earnelily requeited, “that before any new burthens were laid upon 
„this country, effectual meaſures might be taken by that houſe to 
« jnquire imo, and correct the groſs abuſes in the expenditure of public 
money; to reduce all exorbitant emoluments; to reſcind and aboliſh 
« all ſinecure places and unperited penſions; and to appropriate the 
„produce to the neceſſities of the ſtate, in ſuch manner as to the wiſ- 
« dom of parliament ſhould ſeem meet.“ The firſt petition of this kind 
was agreed to in the county of York, in a meeting conſiſting ot perſons 
of the largeſt property in the county; and the example was tollowed by 
the counties of Cheſter, Hertford, Suſſex, Surry, Eſſex, Somerſet, Wilts, 
Glouceſter, Huntingdon, Dorſet, Cumberland, Norfolk, Devon, Berks, 
Nottingham, Bucks, Cambiidge, Bedford, Suffolk, Northuniberland, 
Hereford, and Denbigh, The cities of London and Weſtminſter, and 
teveral other towns and corporations, concurred in ſimilar petitions. In 
ſome counties, committees were alſo appointed to carry on the neceſſary 
correſpondence with other counties, for affectually promoting the objects 
of the petitions, and to prepare a plan of an affociation, on legal and 
conſtitutional grounds, to ſupport a reform of the public expenditure, 


and ſuch other meaſures as might conduce to reſture the freedom of 


parament, Great expectations were at firſt formed oi the eſſects which 
theſe petitions would produce; and they were vigoroutly ſuppo ted by 
the minority in parliament, The moſt moderate men, and thoſe who 
were the leaſt inimical to government, could not doubt of the propriety 
and utility of public economy, at a period of great national expence 
aud danger: and even the miniſtry ſeemed to apprehend, that the com- 
plaints of the people would render their ſiuation infecure. Some ap- 


Parent attempts were made in parliament to remedy the grievances ſtated 
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g petitions, but nothing important was eflected; the miniſtty ſoon 
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NG means to maintain their influence in parliament; a diverſity of 
mument occaficned ſome diſunion among the popular leaders; the ſpirit 
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. which had appeare among the people by degrees ſubfided ; and varion 
cauſes at length conſpired to bring the greateſt part of the nation to 3 
patient acquieſcence in the meaſures of adminiſtration, 

The middle of the year 1980 was diſtinguiſhed by one of the moſt dit 
graceful exhibitions of religious bigotry that had ever appeared in this 
country; eſpecially if it be confidered as happ-ning in an age, in which 
the principles of roleration were well underſteod, and very prexalent. 
An act of parliament had been lately paſſed “ for relieving his majeſly's 
« ſubjects, profeſſing the Romiſh religion, from certain penalties 24 
% diſabilities impoſe: upon them 1n the 11th and 12th years of the reign 
© of king William III.“ This act was generally approved by mea of ſene 
and of Aberal ſentiments, by whom the laws againlt Papiſts were juſtly 
deemed too ſevere, The act at firſt ſeemed to give little offence to pet. 
ſons of any claſs in England, but in Scotland it excited much indigna. 
tion, though it did not extend to that kingdom. Reſolutions were form. 
ed to oppoſe any law for granting indulgences to Papiſts in Scotland; 
and a Romifh chapel was burned, and the houſes of ſeveral P.pilts de- 
moliſhed, in the city of Edinburgh. The contagion ot bigotry at length 
reached England: a number of perfons aſſembled themſelves together, 
with a view of promoting a petition to parliament, for a repeal of the 
late act in favour of the Papiſts, and they aſſumed the title of the Pro- 
teſtant Aflociation. They were chiefly Methodiſts in the lower ranks of 
life, who took the lead: many of them well-1rtentioned perſons, and 
having a juſt diſlike to popery ; but not ſufficiently enlightened to con- 
fider, that a ſpit of perſecution was one of the worſt charattetiſtics of 
that ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, and that this was at leaſt as odious in Pro. 
teſtants as in Pupiſts. They continned to hold frequent meetings; lod 
George Gordon, a young man, diſcontented at not being promoted from 
a lieutenant, to a captain in the navy, became their preſident, and they 
increaſed in numbers. At a time when the nation was ſurrounded with 
real dangers, the heads of theſe weak men were filled with nothing but 
the fear of popery ; and they even ſeemed to fancy that they were con- 
tending for religious liberty, when they were labouring to escie the 
legiſlature to prevent fome of their tellow-ſubjefts from worſhipping 
God according to the didates of their confciences. The Proteflant Al- 
tociation at length agreed to a petition, which was ſaid to have bern 
ſubſcribed by more than one hundred thouſand perſons, the utmoſt in. 
duſtry having been employed to procure nimes to it, Jet their characters, 
occupations, or ages, be what they would, and pens put into the fingers 
of children which were directed to ſian their names alſo, It was then 
refolved, in order to give the more weight to their petition, that it ſhould 
be attended by great numbers of petitioners in perſon ; and a public ab 
yertiſement was iſſued for that purpoſe, {igned by lord George Gordon. 

Accordingly, at leaſt fifty thouſand perſons are fuppoled to have d. 
ſembled with this view, on Friday the ſecond of June, in St. Georges 
fields; from whence they proceeded, with blue cockades in their hats, 
to the houſe of commons, where their petition was preſented by ther 
preſident, In the courſe of the day ſeveral members of both houſes 0! 
parliament were groſsly inſulted and ill-treated by the poputace ; aud 4 
mob aſſembled the fame evening, by which the Sardinian chapel in L. - 
coln's-inn Fields, and another Romiſh chapel in Warwick ſtreet Gl. 
den- ſquare were entirely demoliſhed, A party of the guards were then 
ſent for, to put a ſtop to the farther progreſs of theſe violences, 4“ 
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mitted to Newgate, eſcorted by the military. On the Sunday follow- 
ing another mob aſſembled, and deſtroyed a Popiſh chapel in Rope- 
maker's-alley, Moorfields. On Monday they demoliſhed a ſchool- 
houſe, and three dwelling-houſes, in the ſame place, belonging to the 
Romiſh prieſts, with a valuable library of books, and a maſs-houſe, in 
Virginia-ſtreet, Ratcliff-highway. They alſo deſtroyed all the houſe- 
hold furniture of fir George Savile, one of the moſt reſpectable men in 
the kingdom, becauſe he had brought in the bill in favour of the Papiſts. 
On Tueſday great numbers again aflembled about the parliament-houſe, 
and behaved fo tumultuouſly, that both houſes thought proper to adjourn. 
In the evening, a moſt daring and violent attempt was made to force open 
the gates of Newgate, in order to releaſe the rioters who were confined 
there: and the keeper having refuſed to deliver them, his houſe was ſeE 
on fire, the priſon was ſoon in flames, and great part of it conſumed, 
though a new ſtone edifice of uncommon {trength ; and mare than three 
hundred priſoners made their eſcape, many of whom joined the mob. 
Now, a committee of the Proteſtaut Aſſociation circulated hand-bills, 
requetting all true Proteſtants to ſhew their attachment to their beſt 1n- 
tereſt, by a legal and peaceable deportment : but none of them ſtept 
forth, notwithſtanding their boaſted numbers, to extinguiſh the flames 
they had occaſioned: violence, tumult, and devaſtation ſtill continued. 
The Proteſtant Aſſociation, as they thought proper to ſtyle themlelves, 
had been chiefly actuated by ignorance and bigotry ; and their new con- 
federates were animated by the love of miichief, and the hope of 
plunder, Two other priſons, the houſes of lord Mansfield, and fir 
john Fielding, and ſeveral other private houſes, were deſtroyed the 
ſame evening. The following day, the King's Bench priſon, the New 
Bridewell, in St. George's fields, ſome Popith chapels, ſeveral private 
houſes of Papiſts, and other buildings, were deſtroyed by the rioters ; 
ſome were pulled down, and others fer on fire; and every part of the 
metropolis exhibited violence and diſorder, tumults and conflagrations, 
During theſe extraordinary ſcenes, there was a ſhameful inaCtivity in 
the lord-mayor of London, and in moſt of the other magiſtrates of the 
metropolis, and its neighbourhood ; and even the miniſtry appeared to 
be panic-ſtruck, and to be only attentive to the preſervation of their 
own houſes, and of the royal palace, Some of the common people en- 
gaged in theſe riots with the more readinefs, on account of the unpopu- 
larity of the miniſtry : nor could ſo much violence and diſorder have 
happened under any adminiſtration, which had been generally reſpected. 
Even ſome perſons in better circumſtances, who totally diſapproved of 
the bigotry of the Proteſtant atſociation, were yet induced at firſt to 
Oppoſe the rioteFs with leſs vigour, trom entertaining ideas that theſe 
tumults might poſſibly inſpire terror into the adminiſtration, and oe- 
cali a change of meaſures. "The event, however, was directly the 
rererſe; the fears of the miniſtry were only temporary ; and the riots, 
an ther conſequences, greatly contributed, in fact, to ſtrengthen the 
hands of government. The magiſtrates, at the beginning of the riots, 
declined” giving any orders to the military to fire upon the inſurgents : 
but at length, as all property began to be inſecure, men of all claſſes 
began to ſee the neceſſity of a vigorous oppoſition to the rioters; large 
bodies of troops were brought to the metropolis from many miles round 
os ; and an order was iflugd, by the authority of the king in council, 
kor the military to act without waiting for directions from the civil 
272 2 magiitrates, 
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magiſtrates, and to uſe force for diſperſing the illegal and tumu!tueny 
aſſemblies of the people.” The troops exerted themſelves with diligence 
in the ſuppreſſion of theſe alarming tumults, great numbers of the 


- : e riot. 
ers were killed, many were apprehended, Who were atterwards tri 


; . ed an 
executed for felony “, and the metropolis was at length reſtored to he 


and tranquillity, The manner in which theſe tumults were ſuppreſl:4 
by the operations of the military, without any authority from the dri 
magiſtrate, however neceflary from the peculiar eircumſtances of the 
cafe, was thought to be a very dangerous precedent : and that an act ct 
indemnity ought to have been paſſed, not only with regard to inferior 
perſons who had ated in the ſuppreſſion ot theſe riots, but alſo with re 
ipect to the miniſtry themſelves, — the part they had taken in this tran. 
action, in order to prevent its being eſtabliſted as a precedent, 

While the internal peace of the kingdom was diſturbed by theſe com- 
motions, chere appeared reaſon to apprehend an increaſe of its foreign ene- 
mies, by a rupture with Holland. The American war had occaſioned 
various diſputes between that republic and Great Britain. Complaints 
were made by the Dutch, that their ſhips were ſeized by the Engliſh 
cruizers, without any juſt cauſe, and when they were not laden with any 
contraband goods. On the other hand, loud remonſtrances were made 
by the Britiſh miniſter to the States-general, complaining that a clan- 
deſtine commerce was carried on between their ſubjects and the Ameri- 
cans; that this was particularly te cafe at St, Euſtatia; and that the 
enemies of Great Britain were ſupplied with naval and milicary ſtores by 
the Dutch, "Theſe diſputes continued to 1ncreaſe : and on the firſt of 
January, 1780, commodore Fielding brought to Spithead ſeveral ſhips 
laden with naval ſtores, which were under the convoy of a Dutch admi- 
ral. The States-general alleged, that the naval ftores which had been 
ſeized were not contraband goods, according to the expreſs tenor and 
letter of the treaties between Great Britain and Holland, and that the 
conduct of the Engliſh commodore, which was approved by his fore- 
reign, was a direct inſult upon the Dutch flag, and a violation of the 
treaties ſubſiſting between the two nations. Prevgous to this tranſaction, 
the Britiſh miniſter had demanded of the States-general the ſuccours 
which were ſtipulated in the treaty of 1678, and others: and which 
were now claimed on account of the dangers with which Great Britain 
was threatened, and particularly the invaſion that ſhe was menaced with 
dy her enemies. Repeated applications were made to the States-general 
on this ſubject, but they delayed giving any anſwer. Other cauſes ot 
conteſt alſo aroſe between England and Holland; and a declaration of 
hoſtilities againſt Holland was publiſhed on the 2oth of December, 1780. 
This meaſure ſeemed, at firſt, to be generally applauded by the Briuſk 
nation; but there were many who thought it a very raſh and impolitic 
ſtep, and that a war with Holland ought not to have been fo much pre- 
Apitated, at a tive when Great Britain was already involved in a war 
with France and Spain, and in a ſtill more deſtructive conteſt with het 
American colonies. 

The war with Holland was commenced with great vigour : and that 
republic ſoon 1uffered a very ſevere firoke in the lots of the ifland of 8. 


8 


— 


* Lord George Gordon was himſelf committed to the Tower and tried for high 
$:caſon, but acquitted, 
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Ffatia, which was taken by the Engliſh on the zd of February, 1781. 
When admiral Rodney, and general Vaughan, who arrived there with 
a large flect, and a conſiderable body of troops, menen the place to 
ſurrender, the inhabitants were in the utmoſt conternution, not having 
the leaſt expectation of ſuch an attack, Not the leaſt refiftance was 
made: and ail the private property, goods, merchandiſe, and ſpecie of 
me inhabitants, Were ſeized, as well as the public military and naval 
tores, The capture of {ſhipping was alſo very great; upwards of 200 
veſſels being taken, behdes a 60 gun ſhip, and a frigate of 38 guns. The. 
Gangs of St. Martin and Saba Iikewiie turrendered, but the ſeizure ot 
the private property AL St. Euſtatia was thought 4 very riggrous and 
Hametul meſure 5 altoger ner anprecedenied among civiſized nations, 
aud diteraceful to the Britih name. The inhabitants of the iſland of 


St. Chriſtopber remonſtrated aguinſt it as a very dangerous precedent; 
+ was obſerved, that the French nation had acted in a much more humane 
manner in their late captures; and the Britiſh Weſt India planters peti- 
tioned the king on the occaſion, reprefenting to him, they had always 
cnmceived it to be a maxim among nations, and eſtabliſhed in Humanity 
and found policy, that war ſhould be carried on with the leaſt poſſible in- 
try to private property, found in any countries or towns which might 
be invaded Or conquerec : that they were theretore alarmed at the indiſ- 
Aminate ſeizure of private property at St, Euſtatia, which would na- 
trally lead the enemy to retaliate in fimilar caſes ; which muſt increaſe 
the calamities of war, by exciting to 2 deſperate reſiſtance, by exaſpe- 
rating the enemy agninſt the trading inhabitants of thoſe Britiſh iſlands 
which might hereatter be obliged to ſubmit to their arms, and by eſta- 
bilhiag a predatory ſyſtem, deſtroctive and ruinous in its conſequuences 
10 individuals, and of no ſolid benefit to the ſeveral ſtates concerned. 

Cn the sth of Auguſt, the fame year, a very bloody engagement was 
fouyhe between an Engliſh ſquadron of thips of war, under the com- 
mand of admiral Hyde Parker, and a Dutch tquadron, under the com- 
mand of admiral Zoutman, off the Dogger Bank. According to the 
Englich accounts, the Dutch ſquadron conſiſted of eight ſhips of the 
line, and the Engliſh only or ſeven ; but the Dutch repreſent their force 
to be inferior to that of the Engliſh, On both ſides they fought with 
great gallantry, and by both of the contending ſquadrons the victory 
was Claimed. All the thips were greatly tattered, and a Dutch 74 gun 
ſlip ſunk after the action. The Engliſh had 104 men killed, and 339 
wounded ; and the loſs of the Dutch is fuppoſed to have been much 
greater. 

The war continued to be proſecuted with various ſucceſs ; the French 
wave themicives maſters of the ifland of Tobago; and the Spaniards of 
Penſacola, and the whole province of Weſt Florida, with little effectual 
retitance. Earl Cornwallis obtained a victory over the Americans un- 
der general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15, 1781, 
dut it was a bard fought battle, and the loſs on both ſides conſiderable. 
Indeed the victory was productive of all the conſequences of a defeat; 
zor three days after, lord Cornwallis was obliged to leave part of his fick 
and wounded behind bim to the care of his enemy, and to make a Cir» 
canous retreat of 200 miles to Wilmington before they could find Mel- 
ter, and fo left South Carolina entirely expoſed to the American gene- 
ral. The generals Philips and Arnold committed ſome ravages in Vir- 
212, destroyed much ſhipping, and about 8000 hogſheads of tobacco; 


bus 
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but none of theſe events at that time promiſed any ſpeedy termination 
of the war, they rather contributed to draw the attention of the An 
ricans, and the French at Rhode Iiland to that quarter, where the n *. 
year the decifive blow was ſtruck which firmly eblined American lu. 
dependence. Lord Cornwallis's ſituation at Wilmington was very dit 
agreeable, and his force reduced ſo low that he could not think of 
marching to Charles-Town by land; he turned his thoughts then to a 
co-operation in Virginia with Philips and Arnold, and began his mare 
April 25, 1781. In this central province, all the ſcattered operations 1 
active holtihty began at length to converge into a point, and the grand 
cataſtrophe of the American war opened to the world. By different re. 
inforcements, lord Cornwallis's force amounted to above o exct Hent 
troops, but ſuch was their plundering and devaſtations on their route 
and the order of the Americans, his ſituation became at length very cri. 
tical, Sir Henry Clinton, the commander in chief, was prevented from 
ſending thole ſuccours to him which he otherwiſe would have done, by 
his fears for New York, ageiuſt which he apprehended Wallingron me- 
ditated a formidable attack. This American general playcd n Lame of 
great addreſs ; as many of their poſts and diſpatches had been intercepted, 
and the letters publiſhed wiih great parade and triumph in the New 
York papers, to expoſe the poverty, weakneſs, and diſunion of the 
Americans; Waſhington ſoon turned the tables un the Britiſh com. 
manders, and derived public advantage from this fource of vexition and 

rejudice. He wrote letters to the ſouthern officers and others, intorm- 
ing them of his total inability to relieve Virginia, unleſs by a direct at- 
tack with the French troops on New York, Ile aſſerted it was abſo- 
lutely determined on, and would ſoon be executed. Theſe letters were 
intercepted (as was intended they ſhould) with others of the like kind 
from the French officers, and the project was fuccelsful. Sir Henry 
Clinton was thus amuſed and deceived, and kept from forming any ſulpir 
cion of the real deſigns of the enemy. 

By a variety of judicious military manceuvres, Waſhington kept New 
York and its dependencies in a continual ftate of alarm tor about fix 
weeks, and then ſuddenly marched acroſs the Jerſies and through Veit 
ſylvania to the head of the Elk, at the bottom of the Cheſapeak, tron 
which, the light troops were conveyed by ſlipping down the bay, a 
the bulk of the army, after reaching Maryland by forced matches, wer 
alſo there embarked, and ſoon joined the other body under the margquts 
de la Fayette. Sir Henry Clinton receiving information that the count De 
Graſſe was expected every moment in the Cheſapeak, with a large Frenc 
fleet to co-operate with Waſhington, now ſeriouſly attempted to reinfocce 
lord Corawallis, but without ſucceſs, tor on the 5th of September, after 
a partial action of a few hours between the Britiſh fleet under admme 
Graves, and that of the French under De Grafle, Graves returned to 
New York to refit, and left the French maſters of the navigation of the 
Cheſapeak. Preſently the moſt effectual meaſures were adopted by ge⸗ 
neral Waſhington for ſurrounding lord Cornwallis's army, and on tbe 
laſt of September jt was cloſely inveſted in York Town, and at Glove: 
ſter on the oppoſite fide of the river, with a conſiderable body of tro 
on one ſide, and a large naval force on the other. The breaches wh 
opened in the night between the 6th and 7th of October, RY.” 
large train of artillery, The works which had been raiſed by 1 
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much diminiſhed by the ſword and ſickneſe, and worn doOh by conſtant 
watching and fatigue, and all hope of reitet failing, the 19th of Oftober 
lord Cornwallis ſurrendered himſelf and his whole army by capitulation 
to general Waſhington, as priſoners of war“. Fifteen hundred ieamen 
underwent the fate of the garriſon, but theie, with the Guadalgupe fri— 
gute of 24 guns and a number of tranſports, were aſſig ned to M. de 
Graſſe, as a return for the French naval power and affiſtance, | 

such was the iſſue of the Virginian war. The capture of this army, 
under lord Cornwallis, was to» heavy a blow to be ſoon or eaſily reco- 
rered ; it threw a gloom over the whole court and cabinet at home, and 
pit a total period to the hopes of thoſe who had fl-rrered themſelves 
with be ſubjugarion of the colomes by arms. The 1urrender of this ſe- 
cond Britiſh army may be confidered as the cl:-ting icene of the conti 
nental war in America; for the immenſe expence of carrying it on fo 
diſtant from the ſeat ot preparations and power; the great accumulation 
of public debt it had brought upon the nation; the plentitul effuſion of 
human blood it had occaſioned ; the dimiaution of trade and the vaſt 
increaſe of 1axes—=thele were evils of ſuch a maguitude, ariſing from 


this ever to be lamented conteſt, as could ſcarcely be overlooked even by 


the molt inſenlible and ſtupid. Accordingly on the firſt of March, 1782, 
ane, repeated ſtruggles in the houſe of commons, the houſe addreſſed 
the king, requeſting him to put a ſtop to any farther proſecution of ſo 
ofenſive a war againſt the American colonies. This was a moſt impor- 
tant event, it rendered a change of meaſures and of councils abſolutely 
neceſſary, and diffuſed univerſal joy throughout the kingdom. Thoſe 


coun'ry gentlemen who had generally voted with the miniſtry, ſaw the 


dangers to which the nation was expoſed in an expenſive war with France, 


Spain, and Holland, without a fingle ally, and feeling the preflure of 
the public burdens, they at length deſerted the ſtandard of adminiſtra- 
tion, and a complete revolution in the cabinet was effected, March 27th, 


1792, under the auſpices of the marquis of Rockingham, who was ap- 


po nted firſt lord of the Treaſury, 

The firit buſineſs of the new miniſtry, was the taking meaſures for 
effectuating a general peace, Mr. Grenville was inveſted with full 
powers to treat at Paris with all the parties at war, and was alſo directed 
to propoſe the independency of the Thirteen United Provinces of Ame 
rica in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it a condition of a general 
treaty, The commanders in chief in America were alſo directed to ae- 
quaint the congreſs with the pacific views of the Britiſh court, and with 
the offer to acknowledge the independency of the United States. 

Peace every day became more defirable to the nation. A ſeries of 
lofſes agitited the minds of the people. January 14th, 1782, the French 
took Nevis, On the th of February, the iſland of Minorca ſurrendered 
to the Spaniards ; and on the 13th of the fame monih, the iſland of St, 

niſtopher's was given up to the French. The valuable itland of Ja- 
* would ſoon probably have ſhared the ſame fate, had not the Bri- 
- 5 under admiral Rodney, tallen in with that of the French under 
0 3 Graſſe, in their way to join the Spaniſh fleet at St. Do- 
5 80. be van of the French was too far advanced to ſupport the 

re, and a ſignal victory was obtained over them. The French ad- 
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mira] in the Ville de Paris of 11c guns (a preſent from the city of Pari. 
to the trench king), was taken, with two ſeventy-fours, and one of 8 
4 a 74 gun ſhip blew up by accident {con after ſhe was in our pol. 
eſhion. and another , 4 funk during the engagement. A tew days after 
two more of the ſawe fleet, of 64 guns each, were captured, By this 
victor, of the 12th of April. the evgn againſt Jamaica was fruſtrated, 
and admiral Rodney's repuiation and intereſt were greatly promoted, 
'The new miniitry, tor his conduct at St. Euſtatia, and differences with 
fome of his captains, and with the merchants and planters, had ſuper. 
ſeded him, and intended to have proſecuted the enquiry into the tranſ— 
actions at Eutia-ia; but this victory filenced all, and procured him the 
digniiy of an Eng'itſh peer, No other advantages followed ; na 
O'1e of the Hand: taken trom us by the French, was a:tempted to be re. 
covered, n«twithſtaidzng the great naval ſuperiority; and unh-ppilx 
the Ville oe Paris, and moſt of the other French ſhips taken by admiral 
Rodney, weic luſt at ſca betore they could reach England, belides to 
ot our own ſhips of rhe line. 

May th, the Bahama iflands ſurrendered to the Spaniards ; bu: the 
cred: of the Brit tit arms was well ſuſtained at Gibraltar, under general 
Elliot the governar, and their formidable attack on the 13th of Septem- 
ber with floating batteries of 212 braſs cannon, &c. in ſhips from 1400 
to 600 tons burden, ended in diſappointment, and the deſtruction ot 
all the ſhips and moſt of the aflailants in them. The garriſon was fe- 
heved by lord Howe, in the month of October, who offered battle to the 
combined force of France and Spain, though twelve ſail of the line infe- 
rior. The military operations after this, were few and of little conſe- 
quence, Negy-putnarn, a ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies, and Trincom:/e 
on the iſſand of Ceylon, were taken from the Dutch by the Britiſh forces; 
but the French toon receiving confiderable ſuccours from Europe, took 
Cuddalore, retook 'Trincomale, forced the Britiſh fleet in ſeveral actions, 
but nonc decilive, and enabled Hyder Ally to withſtand, with various fuc- 
ceſs, all the efforts of Sir Eyre Coote, and his troops. 

The death of the marquis of Rockingham, on the iſt of July, occz- 
fioned a violent commotion in the cabinet, and leflened the hopes whict 
had been formed of important national benefits trom the new adminiſtre- 
tion. Lord Shelburne ſucceeded the Marquis as firſt lord of the treaſury, 
and it is ſaid, without the knowledge of his colleagues. This gave great 
offence to ſome, particularly to Mr, Fox and lord John Cavendilh ; Who, 
with others, reſigned their places, and commenced a fierce oppolition 1 
the houſe of commons, Mr. Fox declared, that the principles on which 
the miniſtry firſt came in, were abandoned by lord Sheiburne and his ad- 
herents; that the % Gem was to be revived, molt probably with the 
old men, or indeed with any men that could be found. They were pt!- 
ſons whom neither promiſes could bind, nor principles of honour lecule: 
they would abandon fifty principles for the ſake of power, and they woul 
now ſtrive to ſtrengthen themlelves by any means which corruption coule 

rocure; and he expected to fee in a very ſhort time, they would be join, 
ed by thoſe very men whom that houſe had precipitated from their ſeats. 
The duke of Richmond, general Conway, and others, maintined, fo 
there was no deviation in the preſent cabinet from the principles on whi 
they had entered into office, and continued to act with lord es; 
till under his auſpices the preliminaries for a general peace were ſeitlee. 


Then, che public behcld Mr. Fox, and even lord John Cavendifh, co- 
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deſcing with the old miniſters, lord North particularly; embracing the 
rerr men whom they had driven from their cats, and threatened with ume 
Lhments ; and continuing to join with them ir. reprobating the peace 
az making too great conceſſions to the enemy, that they might ſtorm the 
eb net, drive lord Shelburne and his friends from it, and ſeat themſelves 
nä the men they had deſpiſed, in their places, 8 
By the treaty of peace between Great Britain and France“, Great Bri- 
win ceded to France, of her poſſeſſions betore the war, the il und of T.. 
bog, in the Weſt Indies, and the river of Senegal in Africa, with its 
tependencies and the fo ts on the river; and gave up a few dilt:1ct; in the 
Faß Indies, as dependencies on Pondicberry, and Karical; it agreed al- 
{ to reſtore the iflands of St. Lucia, St. Pierre, and Wigan, and the 
1nd of Goree; with Pondicherry, Karical, Mahe, Chandernagore, 
and the comptoire of Surat, in the Eaſt Indies, which had been conquer» 
el from the French during the war To prevent diſputes about bounda- 
is in the Newfoundland fiſhery, it was agreed, that the French line tor 
filing ſhould begin from Cape St. John on the eaſtern fide, and going 
ud by the North, ſhould have tor its boundary Cape Ray on the 
Weltern fide ; and Great Britain renounced every claim by former trea- 
res with reſpect to the demoli:ion of Dankirk, France on the other 
hand was to reſtore to Great Britain the iflands oi Granada, and the Gre- 
radines, St. Chriſtopher's, St, Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, and Mont- 
ſerrot ; and guarantied Fort James, and the river Gambia, agreeing that 
the gum trade ſhould remain in the ſame condition as before the war, 
t. The allies of each ſtate in the Eaſt Indies were to be invited to 
accece to the pacification, but if they were averſe to peace, no aſſiſtance 


01 either de was to be given to them. 


By the treaty with Spain, Great Britain gave up to that power Eaſt 
Florida, and alſo ceded Weſt Florida, and Minorca which Spain had ta- 


a 


0 zen curing the war. Jo prevent all cauſes of complaint and miſunder- 
endung tor the future, it was agreed that Brinſh ſubjects ſhould have the 
1 nocht of cutting and carrying away logwocd in the diſtrict lying between 
ch ia rivers Wallis or Bellize, and Rio Hondo, taking the courle of the 
The lad vers for unalterable boundaries. Spain agreed to reſtore the iflands 
N. 6: Proxidegce, and the Bahamas, to Great Britin, but they had been 
eat ben before the peace was ſigoed. 
bs la the treaty with the United States of America, the king of Great 
* Briain acknowledges New Hampſhire, Maflachutet's Bay, Rhode Ifland 
ich and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, 
al. :enmiyivama, Delaware, Marylin.l, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
the Eu and Georgia, to be fret, ſovereign, and independent fhatte, and 
pen. Eeel, his heirs and ſucceſlofe, reiinquithed all clans to the governs 
re: went, propriety, and territorial rights ot the tame, and every part theres 
ould . To prevent all difputes in future on the ſubject of boundaries bes 
ould Ween theſe tates and the remaining provinces to Great Britain, lines 
in- dete very minutely drawn, which will be noticed in the proper place, 
ais. duc lome favou rable clauſes were obtained for the Loyaliſts. Ihe navi- 
that "0m ot the Miflilippi to remain open to boch parties, as alſo the New- 
hich and fiſlieries. 
arne, 11 
tle | _ Ton eee Ku area 
yo 0 Preliminary articles ſettled ]: 227 
{civ? ! January 20, 1783. 
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In the treaty with the Dutch great difficulties aroſe, but at length it 
was ſtipulated, cht Great Britain ſhould reſture Trincomale in the iflind 
of Ceylon, but the French had already taken it; and that the Dutch 
ſhould yield to us the town of Negapatnam, with its dependencies in the 
Eaſt Indies, with liberty to treat for its reſtitution on the point of an 
equivalent. 

Thus a period was put to a moſt calamitous war, in which Great Bu. 
tain loſt the beſt part of her American colonies, and many thouſand va— 
lvable lives, and expended or ſquandered nearly 150 millions of money, 
"The terms of the peace were to many, a ſubject of great regret ; but had 
the war continued, it would have been neceflary to have borrowed annu- 
ally 17 millions and a halt, by which a million per annum, would have 
been added to the taxes, and 25 millions ar leaſt to the capital of the 
public debt, according to the uſual modes of funding. The ceffions 
made on the part of Great Britain, can ſcarcely be eſteemed worth the ex- 
pence of but one year's war, efpecrally confidering the exhauſted ſtate of 
the country and its revenues, and of the national ſpirit, through the ray: 
of parties and the luſt of ambition and power. But no ſooner were the 

preliminary treaties with France and Spain, and the proviſional articles 
with America preſented to parhament, than they met with a violent oppo- 
fiction, and were reprobated as highly injurious to the dignity and intercfts 


of the nation. It was contended on the other fide, that a peace was ab. 


ſolutely neceſſary, and was called for by the people with an unanimitz 
and vigour that could not be reſiſted; that our ability to ſupport fo enor- 
mous an expence had no ſolid foundation, but the revenues precarious 
and deluſive; that the ceſſions, was the unavoidable conſequence of the 
ruinous policy of the former adminiſtration in plunging the nation ite 
ſuch a conteſt ; and the charges of maintaining Minorca, Eaſt and Wel 
Florida, had been excette, ſo that their conferring them on Spaiu was 
burden to her rather than an emolument. The object of the war dea 
alſo at an end, for the independency of America had been long before 
recogniſed by parliamert- c mmerce was declining daily, and the terms 
of the peace, conſidering the true ſtate of the nation, were advantageo!' 
and honourable, and could only be oppoſed by pride, or 1gnorance, 0! 
faction, the effect of party rage and ambitious intrigue. The addrels 0: 


thanks for the peace was carricd in the houſe of lords, by a majority ot 


72 to 59, but loſt in the houſe of commons by a majority of 224 
to 208. | | 
The majority of the commons, thus enliſting under the banner of the 
famous coalition leader, Mr. Fox and lord North, plainly indicated a = 
niſterial revolution to be near at hand, unleſs the cabinet would call 4 


| . iged to 
new parliament. As they did not, the peace-makers were obliged 


withdraw from power. ne two gentlemen juſt mentioned were made 1 
cretaries of ſtate, and the duke of Portland firſt lord of the 1 
on April 2, 1783. All plans of reformation in public offices. _ ; 
preſerving the nation, which lord Shelburn propoſed, ſeemed ahh leite 
dropi. Every thing went on juſt as the coalition adminiſtration 3 
till Mr. Fox brought into parliament his famous bill for new les 1 
the government of the Eaſt India company, and their — * 
and territories ; a plan of which bill, its progreſs and fate, 5 dil being 
ready given in our account of that trading company ®. This | 
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rejected in the houſe of lords, on December 17, by a majority of 19, oc- 
cafongd a great ferment in the cabinet and in both houſes of parliament. 
The lame day, it was aſſerted in the lower houle, that ſhould the bill be 
loft among the peers, 1t was by written reports or meſſages io this effect, 
« Hi; majeſty will not only conſider as not being % friend, every perſon 
«ho votes for the preſent India bill, but he will look upon thoſe who ſup- 
port it, as his enemies; and if lord T e can finu ſtronger words to 
convey his majeſty's withes to that effect, he is at liber y to uſe them.“ 
Accordingly. fter long debate, the commons reſolved by a conſiderable 
majority, That it is now neceſſary to declare, that to report any opi- 
nion, or pretended opinion, of his majeſty, upon any bill, or other pro- 
ceeding depending in either houſe of parliament, with a view to influence 
the votes of the members, is a high crime and miſdemeanour, derogatory 
to the honour of the crown, a breach of the fundamental privileges of 
parliament, and ſubverſive of the conſtitution ot this country.” This, 
with other reſol tions, and ſome words which dropped from Mr. Fox, 
and lord North, the next day in the houſe of commons, in ſupport of a 
motion for adjournment to the next week, which was thought to be in- 
tended merely to protract the buſineſs of parliament, and put the ſupplies 
in hazurd, occaſioned their diſmithvon, and the political de.th of the co- 
alition miniftry. A royal meſſage was ſent between 12 and 1 or the morn- 
ing of the 19th of December, to defire the two ſecretaries tv ſend the 
ſeals of their office immediately; and Mr. Pitt ſucceeded the duke of 
Portland as firſt lod of the treaſury, bringing in his friends into the re- 
ſpettive depar ments, which formed the tenth adminiſtration fince his 
majeſty's acceſſion. 
A diſſolution of the houſe of commons being now feared by the coali- 
ton, they voted and carried an addrefs 1» the kin”, to repreſent the dan- 
gers which appeared to them likely to tollow from a prorogation or diſſo- 
lution of the parliament in the preſent .;duous and critical eonjuncture of 
public affairs, and humbly to beſeech his majeſty to hearken to the advice 
of his faithful commons, and not ro the /ecrer advices of perions who nay 
hare private intereſts of their own, leparate from the true intereſts of his 
maſeſty and the people.“ The king aſſured them, he would not inter- 
rupt their meeting by any exerciſe of his prerogative, either of proroga- 
non or diffolution. Before the houſe adjourned over the holid gs, it re- 
loved, on the 24th of December, “ That the lords of ihe æaſury 
bought not to conſent or authorize the Eaſt India directors to accept any 
more bills, or io a greater amount than 300,00. J. unleſs they {hall be 
able to prore to parliament, that they have ſufficient means to provide 
2 the payment of them, after they ſhall have made their dividend and 
We the debt que to government, or unleſs they bad che direction 
that houſe.” This was thought to convey an imputation, as if Mr. 


} * 
{I ended to make a bad uſe of the power veſted by law in the trea- 


W as the houſe met, it was ſaid, that the two great rival parties 
. q coaleſced and forgotten their former differences and anathemas 
e other, intended to monopolize all the power in the country. 
aha on January, 1784, the coalition majority, in a committee 
mes * 5 the naion, reſolved, “ That it is the opinion of this com- 
teceſary Be Wg lituation of his majeſty's dominions, it is peculiarly 
i lax there ſhould be an adminiſtration which has the con fidence of 
and the people,” And an amendment being propoſed to inſert 
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”, * 
after the word ce confidence, the words ( the crown,” it paſſed in the con 
negative. They alſo reſolved, “ That it is the opinion of this commir 


tee, that the late changes in his majeſty's councils were immediately pre- the 
ceded by dangerous and unverſal reports that his majeſty's ſacred name eve 
had been unconſtitutionally abuſed to effect the deliberations oj purlia- pub 
ment, and that the appointments made were accompanied by circymſan. pro 
ces new and extraordinary, and ſuch as do not conciliate or engave the ject 
confidence of *uis houſe,” On the 16th of January, they carried the kin: 
following reſolution : “ That it is the opinion of this committee, it hav. with 
ing been declared by this houſe, that, in the preſent ſituation of his ma. mor 
jeſty's dominions, an adminiftration ſhould be formed, which p»ſef:q ing! 
the confidence of this houſe, and the public ; and the preſent admipiſſra. brat 
tion being formed under circumſtances zes and extraordinary, ſuch as ity 
were not calculated to conciliate the affections, or engage the confidence by t 
of the houſe ; and his majeſty's preſent miniſters 111 holding hig! and next 
reſpon fible offices aſter ſuch a declaration, 18 contrary to true conſtitutional poi 
principles, and injurious to bis majeſty and his people.“ addr 
It was a new doctiine that the king ſhould diſcharge thoſe who had by dom 
no one act as yet rendered themſelves undeſerving confidence us minitters, unde 
and appoint new ones, out of compliance to one part of the houle of rern 
commous only : and it was impoſſible for him to comply with the reſoly- and 
tion that he ſhuuld appoint fuch as might have the confidence of that men 
houſe and of the public ; for the majority of that houſe wete compoſed of he 1 
the members of the coalition, ſtriving for places and power, and the jeſty 
Public, by their numerous addrefies, were in general evidently averſe to ſupp 
their conduct, and inceufed at every thing belonging to the appellation the 
of © Coalition.” A diffolution of parliament was the alone poſſible me- tion 
thod to appoint an admiailiration which had the confidence ot the hovie erciſ 
of commons ard the public; ſending the members to their contiiturnts from 
for approbation or rejection, and for treth credentials. On the 23d of Fi 
January, Mr. Pitt's Eaſt India bill was rejected in the houſe of commons the t 
by 222 againſt 214 on the ſecond reading, without ſending it te 2 com: parli 
mittee for diſcuſſion and amendment, and leave was given for Mr, Fox to to v1 
prepare and bring in another. Now, ſome leading independent gentle- P. 
men (as they ſty led themſelves) inrerpoſed to unite the contending pat. hout 
ties, which had filled parliament and the country with diſtractions, and had 
tended to the ruin of all; but their endeavours to form what they called Man 
a firm, efficient, extended, and united adminittration, proved unſuccels- their 
ful. left 
Mr. 


At laſt, February 4, the houſe of lords took up the affair, and parti. 
cularly adverted to the refolution of the commons reſpecting the Hg Treat 
the lords of the treaſury as to Eaft India bills. It was contended, thit f hou 
the houſe of commons had arrogated to itſelf that power which the 875 hou 
ſtitution had refuſed, for it denied to the lords of the treaſury that right 
which the legiſlature in its complere capacity had invelted them with, 
namely, the power of permitting the Faſt India directors to accept bus 
to ſuch an amount as the diſcretion of the treaſury board fhoud ad, 
That no one branch of the legiflature could in any manner ſuperſede 3 
ſpeciſic ſtatute of the three conſtituent parts. That it was their r 

t duty to ſupport the laws and the conſtitution againft the ny 
ments of ail other power whatſoever. That the houle of comme, _ 
gone bey« nd the letter and the ſpirit of its privileges; and that unless tr 
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eonfitution. That they had good grounds for declaring the houſe of 


commons had afſſ 1med unconſticutional powers; for they wou'd center in 
temſelres a legiſlative juriſdiction : and whatever was the runde, What» 
ever it might be. that meaſure of duty, juſtice ro the conſt: ution, and 
public necrſſity ſhould induce, it was nothing, taken as an equivalent for 

-veRing the ſymmetry of the conſtitution, and the liberties of the ſub» 
ject. That it wes an uſurpation in any one branch of the legitlature, the 
king, lords, or commons. to aſſume a power of ſuſpending or diſpenſing 
with an act of the legillatme; and that che reſolution of the com— 
mons afſumed a control, pointing out a ſpecific conduct. Accord— 
ingly, by a majority of 100 to 53, they refolved, that for any 
branch of the 1-gillature to aſſume a power to direct or control an autho- 

ty veſted in any ſet of men by act ot parliament, and to be exerciſed 
by them at their own diſcretion, is unconſtitutional and illegal. They 
next reſolved, that the conflitution veſted in the crown the right of ap- 

inting his miniders; and then moved for, and carried the following 
addreſs to the king; „ We acknowledge with great ſatisfaction, the wiſ- 
vm of our happy conſtitution, which places in your majeſty's hands the 
yadoubred authority of appointing to all the great offices of executive go- 
rernment. We have th» firmett reliance in your majeſty's known wildora 
and paternal goodneſs, that you will be anxious to call into your ſervice, 
men the molt deſerving of the confidence of the parliament and the pub- 
he in general, In this confidence we beg leave to a»proach your ma- 
jeſty with our moſt carneſt aſſurances, that we will upon all occaſions 
ſupport your majeſty in the juſt exerciſe of thoſe prerogatives which 
the wiſdom of the law has entruſted to your majeſty, for the preſerva- 
tion of our lives and properties, and upon the due and uninterrupted ex- 
erciſe of which, muſt depend the bleſſings which the people mult derive 
from the belt of all torms of government.” 

From theſe proceedings it was evident, that a war would ariſe between 
the two houſes, which could only be put an end to by a diſſolu-ion of 
parliament. The commons exclaimed againſt the lords, and proceeded 
to vindicate themſelves to the pub'ic, by ſeveral reſolutions, 

Perſons of the moſt ditiingu:ſhed and (independent char cter in the 
houſe of commons, and in the kingdom, now wiſhed that a diſſolution 
had taken place weeks betore, even at the firſt forming of the coal ion. 
Many laboured for a conciliation between Mr, Pitt and Mr, Fox, and 
their confidential friends ; and lord North, at length, conſented ro be 
let out in the forming a new adminiſtr tion; but the coaliri-n infiſted on 
Mr. Pitt's 1efignutin as a preliminary, without winch there could he no 
treaty, This being refuſed, a majority of 21 out ot 333 menibers of the 
houſe ol commons voted the following addreſs to the king: „ That this 
houſe, -mpie..cd with the moſt dutitul ſenſe of his majeſty's paternal re- 
gard for the welfare oi his people, relies on his majeſty's roval wiſdom, 
that he will take ſuch meaſures as, by removing any obe to the fir mation 
of Juch an adniniſiration as this houſe has declared to be req iffte in the pre- 
fur eriticat aud arduous flate of public affairs, way end to give effect ra 
the wilkes of his faithtul commons which have already been moſt hum- 
bly reprelented to his majett x FP | 
4K oj Was mild, bur in favour of his ſervants; and this anſwer 
fupybts Rn wy critis 2 the oppoſition now talked of withholding all 
8 ie King difmiſſed his miniſters, and proceeded, March iſt, 

e another addreſs of more length and greater treedem, whieh was 
| Dd4 | carried 
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carried by 201 to 189: to this addreſs, a ſtrong and decifive anſwer was 
returned, which evidenced firmneſs in the king or his cabinet, as « Gen, 
tlem-n, Ih ve already exprefled to you how ſenſible Jam of the advan. 
tages to be derived from ſuch an adminiſtration as was poirted gut in 
your unanimous reſolytun. And I aſſured you that I was defirons of 
taking every ſtep moſt conducive to ſuch an object: I rewain it. the ſame 
ſentiments; but I continue equ hy convinecd, that it is un object not 
likely to be obtained by the diſmiſſion of my prefer t miniſters. 

J muſt repeat, that no ch auge or complaint, or any ipecific bjection, 


is yet made againſt any of them: if there were any ſuch ground tur their 


removal at preſn!, it ought to be equally a renlon for not ad inning them 
as a part of that extended and united adminiſtration which you ſtaie to be 
requiſite, | 

% J did not conſider the failure of my recent endeavours as a final 
bar tobe accompliſhment of the purpoſe which I had in view, it it could 
have been obtained on thoſe: purpaſes of fairneis and equality, without 
which it can neither be honourable to thoſe who are concerned, nor lay 
the foundation of ſuch a ſtropg and ſtable government as may be of laſts 
ing advap! ge to the comntry-—but I know of no further Reps which ! 
can take, that are likely to remove the difficulties which ol ſtrut that de- 
ſirable end. 

„% have never called in queſtion the tight of my faithful commons © 
offe/ me their advice upon every proper occalion, touching the exerciſe of 
any branch of my prerogative, 

« If all be end ar all rimes to exerciſe it, and give it the molt atten- 
tive confideration—they will ever find me diſpoſed to ſhew my regard to 
the true principles of the conſtitution, and to take ſuch meaſures as may 
beſt conduce to the ſati-taftion and proſperity of my kingdom.“ 
The gentlemen who led the houte of commons, or the {mall majority 
of it, into thoſe ret lutions and adarefles, began now to fee their mil 
rake, Their arguments juſtified all the evils that had attended lord 
North's adminiſtration ſo many years, he having the full confidence ol 
the houſe, however obtained; and would juſtify every other corrupt et, 
But they had advarced roo far to re'reat with decency, and accordingly 
p-2ceeded to poltpone the mutiny bill as a means of protracting their polt- 
tical exiſtence, which they carried by only a majority ef nine, On 
March $th, Mr. Fox made his laſt effort, and moved for a third addrels, 
or rather rexonſirance to the king, which for the fake of recording this 
greateſt of all queſtions and conteits between the commons and the crown's 
prerogative, ſince the unhappy days of Charles I. we have inferied in 
our quarto edition. _ 
| This repreſentation and addreſs of the commons to the crown, Kas 
carried but by a majority of one, 191 10 190, which as it required me 
ſer, ſo put an end to the diſpute between the different brauchts of Ie 
legilature, The co:lh:1on party gave up the cOntet, and looked rel 
to a ſpecdy diflulution of the hou'e. The national bufinets vent on K 
gularly and quietly the neceſſary bills were forwarded in bott: won 
and March 24th an end was put to the ſeſſion. Ihe next day 4 pr n 
mation w..s iflued for d-flolving that preſent parliament, and calling _— 
one, agre: able to the deſites and addrefles of a great part of the ne 
Juſt ar that criti. al period, the great ſeal was ſtolen trom the houle © f 
jord chancellor, which occaſioned many ſufpictons as 11 done by mo 
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reſently made. On the 1$th of May the new parliament aſſembled, and 
dbe commons choſe Mr. Cornwall, the ſpeaker of the late houſe, for their 
e ent ſpeaker. The next day, bis majeſty addreſſed them from the 
th one, which he coneluded with the e words. The affairs of the Eaſt 
India compa y form an object ot deliberation deeply connected with the 
*ne12) inte eſts of the country. While vod feel a juſt anxiety to pro- 
vide ter the g. od government of our poflethons in chat part of the world, 
von will, I cruſt, never loſe tight of the effect which anv meature to be 
Jo ted tor that purpoſe may have on our own conſtitution, and our dear 
intetelts at home. You will find me alwavs deſirous to concur with you 
in ſuch mealur''s as may be ot laſting benefit to my people. I have no 
with but ro conſult rh-1r proſperity, by a conſtant atten ion to every ob- 
je& of national concern, by an uniform adherence to the true principles 
of our free conſtiturion, and by ſupporting and maintaining, in their 
zac balance, the rights and privileges of every branch of the legifla— 
ture.“ A very teeble oppolition was made to the addref- of thanks in 
the ho ſe of lords, and it ſoon appeared that rhe appeal to the people had 
tuned ut greatly in Mr. Pitt's favour. Miny, whom lord North had 
bound to» bin by his douceurs when in pwe', were thrown out, and 
others deterted him, finding his vaſt influence was at an end. Several of 
Mr. Fox's friends loſt alſo their ſeats, and in the firit two conteſts, it 
was plain that the coalition could do little more than ſpeak ; their views 
were diſappointed in turning out the peace-makers and ſeating themſelves 
in their room, their forces melted away, and the young min'tter obtained 
a complete triumph over them The firſt queſtion on which they tried 
ther ſirength, was the Weitminſter election. M. Fox wanted a vote of 
cenſure on the high bailiff tor not making a return to the wrir on the ap- 
p-nted day, but delaying it for a ſerutiny. A previous qu-ſtion was put 
on the motion, and carried by a majority of 147 ;—283 againſt 136. 
The fame evening, May 24th, on a divifion of the houſe for un addreſs 
to the king's ſpeech, the numbers fur it without any alteration or amend- 
ment, w-re 282 a ainſt 14. 

' N withſtanding ſo great a majority, ſtill the members of the oppoſi- 
tion much impeded the wheels of government, and threw many difficul- 
ties in the way of adminiſtration. On the 1, th of June, Mr. Burke in a 
long ſpeech, expatiated in the merits of the laſt parhameni, reprobated 
the king's ipcech at the opening of the new one, and the addreſs of 
thanks tor i, and ſtated that his purpoſe was to move, Thar an humble 
remonitrance he preſented to his majeſty aſſerting the rights of the houſe 
of commons, and 1eproating the conduct of the king's miniſters in have 
ing adviſed his myeſty to break his royal word, and diſſolve his parlia- 
ment atter he had piedged his taith ro the laſt houſe of commons, that he 
would not make uch an exerciſe of his prerogative before they had got 
through the arduous buhnels upon their hands and likewiſe tor having 
«avited his maje y to make a ſpeech to the new parliament from the 
throne, tull of doct ines the molt unconſtiturion.l and alarming.“ The 
re ot ſe ve ral olios, which the ſpeaker was above an hour 
n Ie e houſe, containing + defence of the laſt houſe of com- 
Y 3 8 2 conitirutional rights, and a fevere reprenheuſion of 
ae 2 0 init ers tor having violated them in various anſtances. The 
Mg en without a divition, but as the main queſtion was 
journals of e put, the whole of the motion was of courſe entered on the 
944% ot the houſe, which ſeems to have been the mover's only intention. 
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On the 16th of June, in a debate to appoint a committee to enquire in- 
to the preſent ſtate of 1epreientation of this courtiry, lord North, and 
Mr. Fox were in oppoſirion, and Mr. Pitt and Dundas, whom he hd 
made treaſurer ot the navy: Dundas argued on the fide ot his old friend 


— 


lord North, and was uguinſt any alteration; others thought the rime of 
the motion to be improper, and on the previous queſtion being pict, it 
was dropped by 14,9 againſt 125. Phe miuiſter now went on with his wars 
and mcans for ſupplies, and by loveiing the tea duty, which he tboucht 
would ruin the ſmugglers, he was forced to dev fe other taxes which w/!l 
be found very heavy and burdeniume to the public, if not greutly fink his 
popularity with them, The window tax eſpecially, which is both partial and 
oppreſſive, ſcreening the lordly and wealthy, who are to pay but for two 
Houſes, and the higheſt ſum tor cach is only 2-1, A great number of un— 
neceſſary places might have been abolihcd, large reductions of offices and 
falrc ig every department according to the reports of the commiſſioners 
of accounts; and more provident loans might have been made, to the 
ſaving at leaſt 200,000l. per ann. which would hare precluded many of 
the obnoxious taxes of this ſeſſions, : 
M:. Pitt brought in his famous Eafl India bill the (th of Julr, the 
leading purticulurs of which we have given in our account of that cots 
any“, with a few obfcrvations on it. Time alone will diſcover whither 
it was framed with wiſdom and circumſpection, and whether it 
will be adequate and eftectual to the great purpoſes intended, and held 
forth to view. With very little oppoſition, ail the ſyſtem ot new bills and 
taxes was framed and carried through both houſes, and the parliamentary 
campaign cloſed on the 2-th of Auguſt, with a complimen-ary ſpcech 
from the throne, wiſhing his t.ichful ſubjeRt- to meet the new neavy burdens 
with fortitude and patience. It is to be hoped, that from this period the 
prince and h's miniſters of ftate, will endeavour to aileviate the ſufferings 
of the people, by œconomy and reformation in the civil liſt, diſcounee- 
nancing extravagance and corruption, and promoting by their ex«mple 
public tpirir, the love of their country, and the proſperity of trade and 
the community, 


GeneEALOGICAL LIST OF rut Royrar Family of GREAT D&ITALN 


George William Fredeiic III. born June 4, 1738; proclaimrd king 0 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, and elector of Hanover, October! 26, 
1760; and married, September 8, i761, to the prin-els Sophia Chari-te, 
of Mecklenburgh Screlitz, born May 4:6, 1734, ctowaed September 22, 
1701, and now have ic : | 

1. George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12, 1-02. 

2. Prince Frederic, 'orn Au.uſt 16, 1763, elected bithop of Oles 
burgh, February 29, 1, 64, created duke of York and Albany, Novem 
ber 7, 1784. 

3. Prince William Henry, bern Avgutt 21, 1755. 

4. Priuceis Charlotte, born September 29, 1700. 

5. Prince Edward, born November 2, 1 67. 

6. Princeſs Auguſta Sophia, born November 8, 1768. 

7. Princeſs El.zabcth, born May 22, 17%. 
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g. Prince Erneſt Auguſtus, born June 5, 1771. 
' Prince Frederic Auguſtus, born january 27, 1773. 
10. Adolphus Frederic, born February 24, 1774. 
11, Princeſs Marv, born April 25, 17706. 
12. Princeſs Sophia, born November 3, 1777. 
13. Princess Amelia, born Auguſt 75 1783. 
lte of the late prince of Wales by the princeſs Auguſta of Saxe Gotha, 


now living : ' . : 

1. Hr royal highneſs Avguſta, born Auguſt 11, 1737; married the 
hereditary prince of Branſwick Lunenburgh, January 16, 1764. 

2. His preſent majelty, 
3. Prince William Henry, duke of Glouceſter, born November 25, 
76395 a 
4. Prince Henry Frederic, duke of Cumberland, born November 7, 
174 . * * 

His late m4jefty's iſſue by queen Caroline, now living: 

Princeſs Amelia Sophia, born Juue 10, 1711. 


V 
HOUGH this principality is politically included in England, yet 


as it has diſtinction in language and manne:'s, I have, in contors 
mity with the common cuſtom, aſſigned it a ſeparate article. 


EXTENT AND SITUATION. 
Miles, Degrees, 


Length 130 = 51 and 54 North latitule, 
Breadth 96 f een } 2,41 and 4,56 Welt longitude, 


Area in ſquare miles 7011. 


Name AND LAN GUAgBE.] The Welch, according to the beſt anti- 
quarics, are deſcendants of the Belgie Gauls, who made a fet:l-ment 
in England about fouricore years betore the firit detcent of Julius Cæſar, 
and thereby obtained the name of Gilles or Walles (the G and W being 
promiicuouſly « (ed by the ancient B itons), that 18, SIFANGENT Tneir 
language has a ſtrong aihnity with the Celuc or Phœnician, and is highly 
commended for its pathetic and deſcriptive powers by'thoſe who undere 
land it. 

BouxDaRIEs,)] Wales was formerly of greater extent than it is at pre- 
ſent, being bounded only by the Severn and the Dee; but after the Sax» 
ons had made themſelves maſters of all the plain country, the Welch, or 
ancient Britons, were ut up within more narrow bounds, and obliged 
Brac ally to retreat weſtward. It does not however appear, that the Sax- 
ons ever made any turther conquecits in their country than Moumouthſhire 
and Heretordſhire, which ave now reckoned part of England, This coun- 


try ls divided into four circuits. Sec ENGL A xD. 

CL1 MATE, SOIL, AND WaTER.] The ſeaſons are pretty much the 
ame us in the Northern parts of England, and the air is ſharp, but whole. 
The ol of Wales, eſpecially towards the North, is mountainous, 
ut contains rich vallies, which produce crops of wheat, rye, and other 

Corn. 
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corn. Wales contains many quarries of free - ſtone and ſlate, ſeveral mines 
of lead, and abundance of coal-pits, This country is well ſupplicd with 
wholeſome ſprings ; and its chief rivers are the Clywd, the Wheeler the 
* , . - . 7 

Dee, the Severn, the Eiwy, and the Alen, which furniſh Flintſhire with 
great quantities ot fiſh, 

MovnTaAins.] It would be endleſs to particulariz- the mountains of 
this country. Snowdon, in Caernarvogfhire, and Plin|'immcon, which 
hes partly in Montgomery and partly in Caraiganſhire, are the moſt famous; 


and their mountaĩnous firuetion greatly aſſiſted the natives in making to no. 


ble and long a ſtruggle againſt the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman 
powers. | 
VEGETAB!.F AND ANIMAL PRO“ : In theſe particulars Wales differs 
HUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. { litile from England, Their horſes 
are ler, but can endure vaſt fatigve, and their black cuttle are final 
hkewi's, it cxcelient beet, and their cows are remarkable for yielding 
large qu int is of milk. Great numbers of goats feed cn the moustains. 
As for the omͤù e prod::ftions of Wales, ſee Engiand and Scotland. Some 
very prowiſing mines of er, copper, lead, and iron, have been diſ. 
covered in Wales. "Phe Welch hiver a be knoyat by its being ſtamped 
with the oſtrich feathers, the badge of the prince of Wales, 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, The inhabitants of Wales are ſup- 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS 3 to amount to about :00,c00, 
2nd though nor in general wealthy, they are provided with all the nece(- 


faries, and many of the conventencies of lite. The land-tax of Wa'es 


brought in fome years ago about forty-three thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty- two pounds a year. The Welch are, if poflible, more jealous of their 
Uberties than the Engliſh, and tar more iraſcible, but their anger ſoon 
abates : and they are remarkable for their ſincerity and fidelity, Ther 
arc very fond of carrying back their pedigrees to the moſt remote ant:qui- 
ty, but we have no criterion for the authenticity of their wanuſcripts, 
ſome of which they pretend to he coeval with the incarnation. It is how- 
ever certain, that great pait of their hiſtory, eſpecially the ecclefiaftical, 
is wore ancient, and better atteſted, than that of the Anglo Saxons, 
Wales wis tormerly famous for its bards and poets, particular Thahet- 
fin, who lived about the year 450, and d hofe works were certainly ex- 
tant at the ime of the Retormation, and clearly evince, that Geoffrey of 
Monmouth was not the inventor of the hiltory which makes the preſent 
Welch the deſcendants of the ancient Trojans. This poetica genius ſeems 
to have influenced the ancient Welch with an enthufiafm for independenex, 
for which reaſon Edward I. is ſaid to hate made a general maſſacre o. the 
dards; an inhumanity which was characteriitical or that ambitious princes 
"Che Weich may be called an unmixed peopie, as may be proved by their 
keeping up the ar.ctent hoſpitality, and their ttriet adherence to ancient 
culloms and manners. This appears even among gevtle men ot fortone, 
who in other countries commonty follow the ſtream of faſhion.“ \\e are 
not however to imagine, that many of the nobilitz and gent ty of Wiles do 
not comply with the modes and manner of living in England and France. 
All the better fort of the Weich ſpeuk the Engliſh language, though num- 
bers of them underſtand the Welch. ; OY 

RELicion.)] 1 have already mentioned the maſſacre of the per 
clergy by Auguſtine the popiſh ap« tle of England, becaute they would = 
eonform to the Romiſh ritual. Wales, atter that, tell under the doin 
of petty princes, who were often weak and credulaus. ay 13 
elergy innnuated themſelves into heir favour, by their Pietende p * 
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of abſol ing them from crimes ; and the Welch, when their ancient 
clergy were extinct, conformed themſelves to the religion of Rome. 
The Weiſh clergy, in general, are but poorly provided for; and in 
many of the country congregations they preach both in Welch and 
Engliſh, Their poverty was formerly a vaſt diſcouragement to re- 
ligiun and learning, but the meaſures taken by the ſociety for propa- | 
gating chriſtian knowledye has in a great degree removed the reproach | 
of ignorance trom the poorer fort of the Welch. In the year 1749, 
a hundred and forty-two ſchoolmaſters were employed, to remove 604 
from place to place for the inſtruction of the inhabitants; and their ſcho- 
lars amounted to 72,264. No people have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
more, perhaps, in proportion to their abilities, thin the Welch have 
done by acts of national munificenee. They print at a vaſt expence 
Bibles, Common-prayers, and other religious books, and diſtribute them 
gratis to the poorer fort, Few ot their towns are unprovided with a free- | 
{ch10l, . n 
The eſtabliſhed rehgion in Wales is that of the church of England ; 
but the common people in many places, as ſo tenacious of their ancient 1 
cuſtoms, that they retain ſeve;:l of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, and ſome | 
ancient families among them are ſtill Roman Catholics. Ir is hkewiſe io 
ſaid, that Wales abounds with Romiſh prieſts in diſguiſe. And it is 14. 
certain, that the principality contains great numbers of Proteſtant Diſ- i! 
ſenters. 


* 
— ES 


For Bisnhorgicks (See England). We are to obſerve, that in the for- | | 't 
wer times, Wales contained more b.ſhopricks than it does now; and about 17 
the time of the Norman invaſion, the 1eligious foundations chere far ex- iN 35 
ceded the wealth of all the other parts or the principality, | 

[LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. ] Wales was a leat of learning at 
a very early period; but it ſuffered an eclipſe by the repcated mailacres 1] 
of the bards and clergy, Wickliffiſm took ſhelter in Wales, when it was | 
perſecuted in England. The Welch and Scotch diſpute about the nati— 
vity of certain learned men, particularly tour of the name of Gildas. 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, whoſe hiſtory was publiched by Camden, was cer— it 
tainly a Welchman ; and Leland mentions ſeveral learned men of the 1 
ſame country, who flouriſhed betore the Retorrmution. The diſcovery of | 
the famous king Arthur's, and his wite's burying place was owing to ſome 
lines of Thalieſſin, which were repeated betore Henry II. of England, 
by a Welch bard. Since the Reformation, Wales has produced ſeveral 1 
txcellent antiquaries and divines. Among the latter were Hugh Brough— 
ton, and Hugh Holland, who was a Roman Catholic, and is mentioned ' 
by Fuller in his worthies. Among the former were feveral gentlemen bl 
at the name of Lihuyd, particularly the author of that invaluable work 4 
the Archzologia. Rowland, the learned author of the Mona Antiqua, 18 
| Was likewiſe a Welchman ; as was that great ſtateſman and prelate, the 1 3 
| lord-keeper Williams, archbiſhop of York in the time of king Charles I. 
. tter all, I muſt be of opinion, that the great merit of the Welch learn- 
. ing, in former times, lay in the knowledge of the antiquity, language, 

and hiſtory of their own country. Wales, notwithſtanding all that Dr. "', 

| Hicks, and other antiquaries, have ſaid io the contrary, furniſhed the 6 
| *\nglo-Saxons with an alphabet. This is clearly demonſtrated by Mr. 1 
r his Welch preface to his Archæologia, and is confirmed by 8 
Mona onhumental inſcriptions of undoubred authority (See Rowland's 
a Antiqua), I muſt not, howerer, omit the excellent hiſtory of 


Aenry VIII. dritten by lord Herbert of Che; bury. 
| Wich 
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With regard to the preſent ſtate of literature among the Welch, it;! 
ſufficient to ſay, that ſome of them make a conſiderable figure in the = 
public of letters, and that many ot their clergy are excellent ſcholars, 
The Welch Patei-uotter is as follows: 2 

Ein Jad, yr hwn <vyt yn y nefoedd, ſanfeiddiry dy envy; den dy diy. 


nas; bydded dy exvyllys ar y ddarar, megis_y mae yn y ne/ord:; aye i ny hed 
aywv ein bara beunyddiol 3 a madden z n ein dyledion, fel y maddeutyy 11 
in dyledwyr ; ac nac arwvain ui i brofraigaeth, etthr gvared ni rhag dy 


FO ug: 
canys eiddot ti yr deyraas, a'r gal. iy: a g0g0ntant. yn eos vefoedd. Amen 
CITItS, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHE-" Wales contains no cities wr 


EDIFICES, PUBi.\C AND PRIVATE. f towns that ure remarkable 
either for populouinets or magmficence. Beaumaris is the chick town 
of Angleſey “, and bas a haibour tor thips. Brecknock trades in cloth. 
ing Cardigan is a large populous town, and lies in the neighbour. 
hood of lead and fiiver mines. Caermarthen has a large bridve, and is 
governed by a mavor, two ſkerift., and aldermen, who wear ſcarlet 
gowns, and other enſigns of ſtate, Pembroke is well inhabited by ven. 
tlemen and tradelmcn ; and part of the country is lo tertile and pleatanr 
that it is called Liitle England. The other tuwns of Wales have Ak 
thing particular. I am however to obſerve that Wales, in ancient times, 
was a tar more populous an we.Ithy country than it is at preſent ; and 
though it contains no regular fortifications, yet many of its old caſtls 
are fo ſtrongly buil', and ſo well fiiuated, that they might be turned into 
ſtrong torts by a hittle expence: witneis the vigorous defence which 
many of them made in the civil wars, between Charles I. and his parlia- 
ment. 

ANT1iQUITIES AND gms} Wales abounds in remains of 
NATURAL AND AQTIFICIAL, antiquity, Several of its caſtles 

are ſtupenduully large; and in ſome, the remains of Roman architecture 
are plainly diicernible. he architecture of others is doubtful; and 
ſome appear to be partly Britiſh, and partly Roman. In Brecknock- 
ſhire are ſome rude ſculptutes, upon a ſtone fix feet high, called the 
Maiden-ſtone ; bur the remains of the Dru dival inſtitutions, and places 
of worthip, are chiefly diicernible in the ie of Angleſey, the ancient 


Mona, mentioned by Pacitus, who deſcribes it as being the chief ſemi-“ 


nary of the Druidical rites and religion. 'To give a deſcription of the 
Roman altars, antiquities, and utenfils, which have been diſcovered in 
Wales, would be endleſs; but future autiquaries may make great difco— 
veries from them. Among the other artificial cufiohities, is king Offa's 
dyke, which is ſaid to have been a boundary between the Saxons, and 
the Welch or Britons. Cherphilly-caſtle in Glamorganſhire, is ſaid to 
have been the largeſt in Great Britain, excepting Windſor; and the le- 
mains of it ſhew it to have been a molt beautiful rabric, One hall of 4 
round tower has fallen quite down, but the other over-hangs its babs 
more than nine fect, and is as great a curiolity as the leaning tower ct 


Piſa in Italy. 


—_ 


* The iſle of Angleſea, which is the moſt weſtern county of North Wales, is jar: 
rounded on ail ſides by the Iriſh ſea, except on the ſouth-eaſt, where it is divided frow 
Britain by a narrow ſtrait, called Meucu, which in ſome places may be paſſed on tov: 
at low water; the iſland is about 24 miles long, aud 18 broad, aud contains 74 Pe- 
riſhes. It was the ancient ſcat of the Britiſh druids. 
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Near the town of Flint are the remains of a large ancient caſtle, in 
which Richard II. was confined, ſome time before his depoſition ; and a 
Iitictw of Roman antiquines have been found in this town, which ts 
ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation. 5 

dome curious coins of Welch princes are ſaid to be found in the cabi- 
nets of the curious 3 but I do not find that they have been very ſervice- 
able in afcerianing the ancient hiltory of the country. 

Among the natural curiofities of this country, are the following. Ar 
a ſwall village called Newton, in Glamorganſture, is a remarkable ſpring 
dich the ſea, which ebbs and flows contrary to the ſea. In Meroneth- 
bire is Kader Idris, a mountain remarkable for its height, which affords 
variety of Alpine plants. In Fliutſlire is a famous weil, known by 
the name of St. Wenefred's Well, at which, according to the legendary 
tales of the common people, miraculous cures have been performed. 
The ſpring boiis with vaſt impetuoſity out of a rock, and 18 tormed 
irto a beautiful polygonal well, covered with a rich arch ſupported 
by pillars, and the roof is moſt exquiſitely carved in ſtone. Over 
whe ſpring is alſo a chapel, a neat piece of Gothic architecture, but in a 
rery ruinous tate. King James II. paid a viht to the well of St. Wene- 
fred in 1686, and was rewarded tor his piety by a preſent which was 
mide him of the very ſhift in which his great-grandmother, Mary 
Stuart, loft her head, The ſpring is ſuppoſed to be one of the fineſt iu 
the Britiſh dominions; and by two different trials and calculations lately 
made, is ſound to fling out about twenty-one tons of water in a minute, 
It never treezes, or ſcarcely vanes in the quantity of water in droughts, 
or utter the greateſt rains, After a viglent fall of wet, it becomes diſ- 
coloured by a wheyiſh tinge, The imall town ad joining to the well, is 
known by the name of Holywell. In Caernarvonilire is the high 
n ountein of Penmanwawr, acroſs the edge of which the public road 
es, and occations no {mall terror to many travellers; trom one hand 
ide impending rock ſeems ready every minute to cruth theu to pieces, 
and the great precipice below, which hangs over the fea, is ſo lideous, 
and till very lately, when a wall was raifed on the ſide of the road, full 
vt danger, that one falſe ſtep was of diſmal conſequence. Snowdon 
bill is by triangular meaſurement 1240 yards perpendicular height, 
here are a great number of pleuung proſpects and pictureſque views 
in Wales; and this country is highly worthy the attention of the cu- 
11013 traveller, 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] The Welch are on a footing, as 
to their commerce and manutactures, with many of the weſtern and 
vorthern counties of Evgland, Their trade is moſtly inland or with 
r into which they import numbers of black cattle. Miltord— 


wen, Which is reckoned the fiueſt in Europe, lies in Pembrokeſhire ; 
but the Welch I 


we conſide table ſums have been granted by parlia vent for its fort ſica- 
N It lics under two Capital diſadvantages. The firſt is, that by mak— 
ig It the rendezvous of all the Engliſh marine, a bold attempt of an 


e1 : 25 . . [ 
Deny might tetally deſtroy the ſhipping, however ſtrongly they may 
© delended by walls and forts. 


every barbour | s. The {ame objection however lies to 
wad: e ah at contains ſhips of war and merchantmen. The ſe- 
Nöte : pet pe the chicf diſadvantage it hes under, is the ſtrong op- 
n n et Ng it the capital harbour of the kingdom, that it mult 

in parhament from the numerous Corniſh and Weſt-country 


members, 


ave hithertœgeaped no great benefit from it, though of 
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members, the benefit of whoſe eſtates muſt be great'y leſſened by the 
diſuſe of Plymouth and Portſmouth, and other harbours. The town 
of Pembe ke employs n-ar 200 merchant ſhips, and its inhabirants carry 
on an cxtenhve trade. In Brecknockſhie are ſeveral woolen manyfac. 
tures; ad Vales in general carries on a great coal trade with England 
and even Ireland. Oe 

Co1NsTI;UTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Wales was united, and incor. 
porared, with England, in ihe 27th of Henry VIII. «hen, by at «f 
parliament, the government of it was modelle according to the Englith 
form; all laws, cuſtoms, and tenures, contrary to thoſe of England, 
being abrogated, and the inhabitants admitted to a par'icipation „f ali 
the Engliſh liberties, and privileges, particularly that of ſending mem. 
bers to pai hament, viz. a knight for every ſhire, and a burgeſs for every 
ſhire-town, except Merioneth. By the 34th and 35th of the ſame reign, 
there were ordained four ſeveral circuits for the emiaiftroricn ot julhce 
in the ſaid ſhires, each of which was to include three hires ; ſo that the 
chief juſtice of Cheſter ha under his juriſdiction the three ſeveral ſhires 
of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery. The ſhires of Caernarvon, Me- 
rioneth, and Angleſey, e under the juſtices of North Wales, Thoſe 
of Cacrmarthen, Pembrokeſhire, and Cardigan, have alto their juſtices; 
as have likewiſe thoſe of Radnor, Brecknock, and Glamorgan, By the 
18th of queen Elizabeth, one other juſtice- aſſiſtant was ordained to the 


former juſtices; ſo that now every one of the ſaid four circuits has two | 


Juitices, viz. one chiet-juſtice, and a ſecond juſtice-afſiſtanr. 

REVENUEs.] As to the revenues, I have already mentioned the land- 
tax; and the crown has a certain, though ſmall property, in the pro- 
duct of the filver and lead-mines ; butt is ſaid that the revenue accru- 
ing to the prince of Wales from his principality, does not exceed 7 or 
Soool. a year. 


Arms.) The arms of the prince of Wales differ from thoſe of Eng- 
land, only by the addition of a label of three points. His cap, or | 
badge of oftrich feathers, wa, occaſioned by a trophy of that kind, | 


which Edward the Black Prince took from the king of Bohemia, when 
he was killed at the battle of Poictiers, and the motto is {ch Din, ] 
ſerve. St. David, commonly called St. Tafty, is the tutelar faint ot 
the Welch, and his badge is a leek, which is worn on his day, the uſt of 
March, and for which various reaſons have been aſſigned. 
HisroRyY.] The ancient hiſtory of Wales is uncertain, on account 
of the number of petrv princes who governed It. T bat they were love. 
reign and independent, appears from the Engliſh hiſtory. It was 2 
merly inhabited by three different tribes of Britons; the Silutes, . 
Dimetæ, and the Ordovices. Theſe people cut out fo much 2 
for the Romans, that they do not appear ever to have been entiteſy — 
dued; yet part of their country, as appears from the runs of = . 
was bridled by garriſons. Though the Saxons, as hath de word 
obſerved, conqueted the counties of Monmouth and Hereford, ye . 
never penetrated farther, and the Welch remained an Weg ante 
ple, governe by their own pr nces and their own les. out ui. 


year 870, Ruderic, king of Wal-s, divided his dom uns. mn 
three ſors; ind the names of thele diviſions were, Demeti®, or This 
Wales; Povelia, or Powis-land ; and Venedotia, or North Wa 
diviſion gave + mortal blow to the independency of Wales. 


year 1112, Henry I. of England planted a colony o 


les. 
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frontiers of Wales, to ſerve as 2 barrier to England, none of the Welch 
princes being powerful enough tc oppole them. They mace. however, 
many vigorous and brave attempts againſt the Norman kings of England, 
to maintain their überties; and even the Eugliſh hiſtorians admit the 
injuſtice of ther Clams. In 1237, the crown of England was firſt ſups 
plied with a h dle for the future conquelt of Wales; their old and 112.4 
frm prince Lleweilin, in order to be fate trom the perſecutions of his un- 
dutital fon Grit,n, having put bimtelf under ſubjection and homage to 
king Henry III. WR 1 

Bat no capitulati em could ſatisfy the ambition of Edward I. who re- 
ſared to annex Wales to the crown &t England; and Llewellin, prince 
of Wales, di daining the ſubjection to which old Llewellin had ſubmits 
ted, Edward raiſed an irreſiſtibſe army at a prodigious expence, with 
which he penetrated as far as Flint, and taking poſſeſſion of the ifle of 
Angleſey, he drove the Welch to the mountains of Snowdon, and 
obliged them to ſubmit to pay a tribute. The Welch, however, made 
ſereral efforts under young Llewellin; but at laſt, in 1:35, he was 
killed in battle. He was tucceeded by his brother David, the laſt indes 
pendent prince of Wales, who, falling into Edward's hands through 
treachery, was by him molt barbarouſly and unjuſtly hanged ; and Eds 
ward from that time, pretended that Wales was annexed to his crown of 
Togland. It was about this time, probably, that Edward perpetrated 
the inhuman matlacre of the Welch bards. Perceiving that his cruelty 
was not ſufficient to complete his conqueſt, he ſent his queen in the year 
1282, to be delivered in Caernarvon caſtle, that the Welch having a 
prince born among themſelves, might the more readily recogniſe his 
authority, 1 his prince was the unhappy Edward II. and from him the 
title of prince of Wales has always tince deſcended to the eldeſt ſons of 
the Engliſh kings. The hiſtory of Wales and England becomes now the 
lime, It is proper, however, to obſerve, that the kings of England have 
aways tound it their intereſt io ſoothe the Welch with particular marks of 
their regard, Their eldeſt ſons not only held the titular dignity, but ac- 
tually kept a court at Ludlow; and a regular council, with a preſident, 
was named by the crown, for the adminiſtration of all the affairs of the 
prncipality, This was thought ſo neceſſary a piece of policy, that when 


* VIII. had no ſon, his daughter Mary was c:eated princeſs of 
ales, 


N D. 


AND EXTENT, 


5 


SiruAriox; Boux DARIN 


HE iſland of Ireland is ſituated on tie weſt fide of England, between 
1 © and 10 degrees welt longitude, and between 3 1 and 55 degiees 20 
nuutes north latitude, or between the middle parallel of the eighth clime, 


Where the longelt day is 164 hours, and the 24th parallel, or the end of 


dhe 10th clime, where the longeſt day is 17 hours: 
Ke e extent or ſuperficial content of this kingdom, is, from the neareſt 
Putation and ſurvey, found to be in length 285 miles from Fairhead 
E ts nertb, 
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north, to Miſſenhead ſouth; and from the eaſt part of Down, to the wet 
part of Mayo, its greateſt breadth 160 miles, and to contain 11,067 55 
Iriſh plantation acres, which makes 17,927,864 acres of Engliſh 125 
meaſure, and is held to bear proportion to England and Wales 2 18 to ni 
Mr. Templeman, who makes the length 275, and the breadth 180 miles, 
gives it an area of 27,457 ſquare miles. From the eaſt part of Wexford 
to St. David's in Wales, it is reckoned 45 miles, but the paſſage between 
Donaghadee and Portpatrick in Scotland is little more than 20 mile: oy 
the paſſage from Holy head in North Wales about 5 2 miles, is 

NAMES AND DIVISIONS, More conjectures as to the Latin (Hiber- 

ANCIENT and Mop FRN. : nia) the Irith (Erin) as well as the Engliſh 
name of this iſland have been formed than the ſubject deſerves. It prob.. 
bly takes its riſe from a Phœnician or Galic term, fignitying the farthe{ 
habitation weſtward, 2 

It is pretty extraordinary, that even modern authors are not agreed as to 
the diviſions of Ireland ; ſome dividing it into five circuits, and ſome into 
four provinces, thoſe of Leinſter, Uliter, Connaught, and Munſter, |} 


{hall follow the laſt diviſion, as being the moſt common, and hkewiſc the 
moſt ancient. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
Dublin Dublin 
| Louth Drogheda 
Wicklow Wicklow 
Wexford Wextord 
Longer Longford 
FS, „ Eaſt Meath Trim 
Fender, 1 counues Weit Meath Mullingar 
King's County Philipſtown 
Queen's County Maryborough 
Kilkenny Kilkenny 
Kildare Naas and Ath) 
{ Carlow Carlow 
Down Down Patrick 
Armagh Armagh 
Monaghan Monaghan 
Cavan | Cavan 
Cutter, 9 counties. 4 Antrim | Carrickfergus 
Londonderry Derry 
Tyrone Omagh 
Fermapagh Ennifkillen 
| Donegall Lifford 
Leitrim Carrick on Shannen 
Roicommon Roſcommon ; 
Connaught, z counties, Mayo Ballinrobe &Caſtleva: 
Sligo Sligo 
Galway Galway 


Munſter, 


( 


mon 


ſtleba: 


unſter, 


and beautify this country. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
Clare Ennis 
Cork Cork F 
„ Kerry Tralee 
Munſter, 6 counties, \ Limerick Limerick 
| Tipperary Clonmel 
LL Watertord Waterford 


CuMaTte, SEASONS, AND S$OIL;] The climate of Ireland differs not 
much from that of England, excepting that it is more moiſt, the ſeaſons 
in general being much wetter. The ſoil is rocky, but extremely fertile, 
perhaps beyond that of England itſelf, when properly cultivated. Paſtur- 
age, tillage, and meadow ground abound in this kingdom; but of late 
tillage was too much diſcountenanced, though the ground is excellent for 
the culture of all grains; and in ſome of the northern parts of the king- 
dom abundance of hemp and flax are raifed, a cultivation of infinite ad- 
vantage to the linen manufacture. Ireland rears vaſt numbers of black cat- 
tle and ſheep, and the Iriſh wool is excellent. The prodigious ſupplies of 
butter and falt proviſions (fiſh excepted) ſhipped at Cork, and carried to 
all parts of the world, afford the ſtrongeſt proots of the natural fertility of 
the Iriſh ſoil. 

The bogs of Ireland are very extenſive : that of Allen extends 80 miles, 
and is compured to contain 300,000 acres. There are others alſo which 
are very extenſive, and ſmaller ones ſcattered owe r the whole kingdom: 


bot it has been obſerved, that theſe are not in general more than are wants 
a for fuel. 


RIVERS, BAYS, HAR BOURS, : The numerons rivers, enchanting 
AND LAKES, lakes, ſpacious bays, commodious ha- 
vens, harbours, and creeks, with which Ireland abounds, greatly enrich 
The Shannon iſſues from Lough Allen, in the 
county of Leitrim, ſerves as a boundary between Connaught and the three 
other provinces, and, after a courſe of 150 miles, forming in its progreſs 
miny beautiful lakes, it falls into the Atlantic Ocean, between Kerry- 
point and Loop-head, where it is nine miles broad. The navigation of this 
Ziver is interrupted by a ridge of rocks ſpreading quite acroſs it, ſouth of 
Nillaloe; but this might be remedied by a {hort canal, at the expence of 
190r 12,0col. and communication might alſo be made with other rivers, 
to the great benefit of the nation. The Ban falls into the ocean near Cole- 
ram; the Boyne falls into St. George's channel at Drogheda, as does the 
Liffey at the bay of Dublin, and is only remarkable tor watering that ca- 
pital, where it forms a ſpacious harbour. The Barrow, the Nore, and 
de Suir, water the ſouth part of the kingdom, and, after uniting their 
lireams below Lofs, they tall into the channel at Waterford haven. 
But the bays, havens, harbours, and creeks, which every where indent 
tne coalt, form the chief glory of Ireland, and render that country, be- 
yond any other in Europe, the beſt fitted for foreign commerce. The 
8 conſiderable are thoſe of Carrickfergus, Strangford, Dundrum, 
@unctord, Dundalk, Dublin, Waterford, Dungarvan, Cork, Kintale, 
Uimore, Glandore, Dunmanus, Bantry, Kenmare, Dingle, Shannon— 
mouth, Galway, © 


Foyle. Sligo, Donegall, Killebegs, Lough-Swilly, and Lough- 
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Ireland contains a vaſt number of lakes, or, as they were formerly 
called, loughs, particularly in the provin-es of Ulſter and Connavght, 
Many of them produce large quamitjies of fine fiſh : and the great lake 
Neagh, between the counties of Antrun, Down, and Armayh, is re- 
markable tor its petritying quality, Though thoſe loughs, in the main, 
have bur few properties that are not in common with the like bodies of wa- 
ter in other countries, yet they have given rife to many traditionary ace 
counts among the natives, which disfigure and diſgrace their true hiſtory ; 
and even modern geographers have been more gopious on that head than 
either truth or the ſubject can admit of. The Iriſh are ſo fond of lougbs, 
that, like the Scots, they often give that term to inlets of the ſea, 

INLAND NAVIGATION.) The inland navigation of Ireland is very 
improveable, as appears from the canals that have lately been cut through 
different parts of the kingdom ; one in particular reaching an extent of bo 
miles, between the Shannon and the Liftey at Dublin, which opens a 
communication from the Channel to the Atlantic ocean, In ſurveying the 
grounds for this canal, it was iound neceſſary to carry it through a boy 
24 miles over, which, from the ſpungy nature of that foil, became a work 
of incredible labour and expence, in ſtrengthening the tides, and other 
works, to prevent falling in. 

_ MounTaAins.] The Iriſh language has been more happy in diftin- 
guiflung the lize of mountains than perhaps any other. A knock ſignißies 
a low hill, unconnected with any other eminence ; ,/{zeve marks a craggy 
high mountain, gradually aſcending and continued in ſeveral ridges ; a 
beinn or binn ſignifies a pinnacle, or mountain of the firſt magnitude, enc- 
ing in a ſharp or abrupt precipice. The two laſt are often ſeen and com- 
pounded together in one and the ſame range. Ireland, however, when 
compared with ſome other countries, is far from being mountainous. The 
mountains of Mourne and Iveagh, in the county of Down, are reckoned 
among ſome of the higheſt in the kingdom; of which Slieu-Denard has 
been calculated at a perpendicular height of 1056 yards. Many othet 
mountains are found in Ireland, but they contain little or nothing partl- 
cular, if we except the fabulous hiſtories that are annexed to ſome 0 
them. Some of theſe mountains contain in their bowels, beds of mine: 
rals, coals, ſtone, Natr, and marble, wich veins of iron, lead, and cop- 
per. | | 1 
FoagsTSs.] The chief foreſts in Ireland lie in Leinſter, the King's 
and Queen's countics, and theſe of Wexford and Carlow. In Ullti 
there are great foreſts, and in the county of Donegall, and in the north 
part of Tyrone; alſo in the county of Fermanagh, along Lough Earne, 
and in the north part of the county of Down, wherein is ſome good tim- 
ber; and the oak is eſteemed as good as any of the Engliſh growth, and 

as fit for thip-building. 
Merars AND MINERALS.) The mines of Ireland are late diſcovefies 
Several contain filver and lead, and it is faid that thirty pounds of _ 
lead-ore produce a pound of ſilver ; but the richeſt ſilver mine is at Wick 
low. A copper and lead mine have been diſcovered at Tipperaly * * 
likewiſe iron-ore, aud excellent free-ſtone for building. Some 0 5 
Triſh marble quarries contain a kind of porphyry, being red ſtripes The 
white, Quarries of fine flate are found in moſt of the counties u 
coals that are dug at Kilkenny emit very little ſmoke; and 1t _— 
cryſtalline ſtream which has no ſediment. Thoſe peculiarities, W = 
ſerenity of the air in chat place, have given riſe to the well-Knowa Pro 
. | | 


— 
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That Kilkenny contains fire without ſmoke, water without mud, and air 
without fog. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUC- ; There is little that falls under 
TIONS BY SEA AND LAND». this head that is peculiar to 
Ireland, her productions being much the ſame as thoſe of England and 
Scotland. Ireland affords excellent turf and moſs, which are of vaſt ſer- 
vice for firing, Where wood and coals are ſcarce. A few wolves were for- 
merly found in Ireland; but they have been long ſince exterminated by 
their wolf-dogs, which are much larger than maſtiffs, ſhaped hke grey” 
hounds, yet as gentle and governale as ſpaniels. What I have already 
obſerved about the Iriſh exportation of falt proviſions, ſuthciently evinces 
the prodigious numbers of hogs and ſheep, as well as black cattle, bred in 
that kingdom. Rabbits are ſaid to be more plentiful chere than in England. 
The fiſh that are caught upon the coaſts of Ireland are likewiſe in greater 
plenty than on thoſe of England, and ſome of them larger and more ex- 
cellent in their kind. 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN=+ [ Ircland is ſaid to contain 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DiVERS10N5. F two millions and a half of in- 
babitants ; but I ſuſpect hat the caiculation is overcharged by near half 
a million. As it is of great COntequence to atcertain as near as pothible the 
number of inhabitants of Ireland of both religions, we {hall give them 
according to the beſt accounts, as they ſtood in the four provinces in 


733. 


Proteſtant Families. | Popiſh Families. 
In Uiſter — 2,620 — — 38.459 
Leinſter — 25,238 — — 92,424 
Munſter — 13,337 _ _ 106, 407 
Counaught — 4299 — — 44,123 
Total 105.494 Total 281,423 


Which, as five to each family in the country, and ten for Dublin, and 
ſeren for Cork city, makes in all 2,015,229 fouls. I am apt to think, 
when we conſider the walte of war by ſea and land, and the vaſt emigra- 
tons of the Iich to England, the Britiſh colonies, and other nations, 
that the above calculation may nearly ſerve for che preſent times, though 
the balance of number is certainly greatly riſen on the fide of Proteſtant- 
im; and in ſome late debates in the Irith parliament, it has been aſſerted, 
that the number of inhabitants of Ireland amount to three millions. 

As to the manners of the ancient Iriſh, Dr. Leland obſerves, that if 
ey our Enquiries on this ſubject in Englith writers, we find their re- 
; en odious and diſguſting: if from writers of their own race, 
ney break out into the moſt animated encomiums of their great 
het. M4 3 can ſcarcely allow them any virtue: the other, in 
. la lie ardour, can ſcarcely diſcover the leaſt imperfection in 
reach ac Na or manners. The hutorian of England tome» 
. s them as the molt deteſtable and contemptible of the human 
8 Ka of Ireland raiſes them to an illuſtrious eminence, 
hs Ha a pic: countries. Yet, when we examine their re- 
Ne regard to legendary tales or poetic fictions. we tind them, 
Ir molt brilliant periods, advanced only to an impertect civili- 
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zation, a ſtate which exhibits the moſt ſtriking inſtances both of the virtue: 
and the vices of humanity. | 

With reſpe& to the preſent deſcendants of the old Iriſh, or, as they 
are termed by the Proteſtants, the mere 1ri/h, they are generally repre. 
ſented as an ignorant, unciviliſed, and blundering fort of people. Im- 
patient of abuſe and injury, they are implacable and violent in all their 
affections; but quick of apprehenſion, courteous to ſtrangers, and patient 
of hardſhips. Though in theſe reſpects there is, perhaps, little ditterence 
between them and the more uninformed part of their neighbours, yet 
their barbariims are more eaſy to be accounted for from accidental than na- 
tural cauſes. By far the greateſt number of them are Papiſts, and it is the 
intereſt of their prieſts, who govern them with an abſolute ſway, to keep 
them in the moſt profound ignorance. They have alſo laboured under 
mary diſcouragements, which in their own country have prevented the 
exertion both of their menial and bodily faculties ; but when employed 
in the ſervice of foreign princes, they have been diſtinguiſhed for intrepi- 
dity, courage, and fidelity. Many of their ſurnames have an C, or ac, 
placed before them, which fignify grandſon and ſon : formerly the O was 
uſed by their chiets only, or ſuch as piqued themſelves upon the antiquity 
of their families. Their mube is the bagpipe, but their tunes are general. 
ly of a melancholy ſtrain ; though ſome of their lateſt airs are lively ; and, 
when ſung by an Iriſhman, extremely diverting. The old Iriſh is gere- 
rally ſpoken in the interior parts of the kingdom, where ſome of the old 
uncouth cuſtoms ſtill prevail, particularly their funeral howlings ; but 
this cuſtom may be traced in many countries of the continent. I heir cuſ- 
tom of placing a dead corpſe before their doors, laid out upon tables, hav- 
ing a plate upon the body to excite the charity of paſſengers, is practiſed 
even in the ſkirts of Dublin, though one would with to ſee it aboliſhed, 
Their convivial meetings on Sunday afternoon, with dancing to the bag- 
Pipe, and more often quarrelling among themſelves, is offenſive to every 
firanger, But, as we have already obſerved, theſe cuſtoms are chiefly 
confined to the more unpoliſhed provinces of the kingdom, particularly 
Connaught; the common people there having the leaſt ſenſe of law and 
2 of any in Ireland, excepting their tyrannical landlords or 
eaſeholders, who ſquecze the poor without mercy. The common Iriſh, in 
their wanner of living, ſeem to reſemble the ancient Britons, as deſcrib» 
ed by Roman authors, or the preſent Indian inhabitants of America, 
Mean huts or cabins built-of clay and ſtraw, partitioned in the middle by 
a wall of the ſame materials, ſerve the double purpoſes of accommodating 
the family, who live and fleep promiſcuoufly, having their fires of turf in 
the middle of the floor, with an opening through the roof for a chimney; 
the other being occupied by a cow, or ſuch pieces of furniture as are not 
in immediate uſe. | | 

Their wealth conſiſls of a cow, ſometimes a horſe, ſome poultry, anda 
ſpot for potatoes. Coarſe bread, potatoes, eggs, milk, and ſometimes fiſts, 
conſtitute their food; for however plentifully the fields may be ſtocked 
with catile, theſe poor natives ſeldom taſte butcher's meat of any bind. 
Their children, plump, robuſt, and hearty, ſcarcely know the uſe Ct 
cloaths, and ire not aſbamed to gaze upon ſtrangers, or make their appeal. 
ance upon the roads in that primitive manner. U 

In this idle avd deplorable ſtare, many thouſands have been loſt to ” 
community and to themfelves, who, if they but had an equal chance vt 
their neighbours, of being inſtructed in the real principles of Curiſtanid, 
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id been inured and encouraged to induſtry and labour, would have added 
conſiderable ſtrength to government. The Spaniards and French, parti- 
cularly the latter, have nor failed to avail themſelves of the uncomfortable 
tuation in which the Iriſh were at home, by alluring them to enter their 
ſervice ; and in this they hace hitherto been aſſiſted by prieſts and jeſuits, 
whoſe intereſt it was to infuſe into the minds of their credulous diſciples an 
averſion to the Britiſh government: but we have now the pleaſing proſpect 
of a happy reformation among theſe people, in conſequence of the late 
lurs paſſed by the parliament of Great Britain in favour of Ireland, as 
well as from the numerous Engliſh proteſtant working ſchools lately eſta- 
bliſhed over the kingdom ; which inſtitution will undoubtedly ſti1ke deep- 
er at the root of popery, than all the endeavours of the Britiſi monarchs 
to reduce them. x 

The deſcendants of the Engliſh and Scots, ſince the conqueſt of Ire. 
land by Henry II. though not the moſt numerous, torm the wealthieſt 
put of the nation. Ot theſe are molt ot the nobility, gentry, and prin- 
cipal traders, who inhibit the caſtern and northern coaſts, where moſt of 
the trade of Ircland is carried on; eſpecially Belfaſt,” Londonderry, and 
other parts of the province of Ulſter, which, though the pooreſt ſoil, is, 
next to Dublin and its neighbourhood, by tar the beſt cultivated and moſt 
fouriſhing part of the kingdom. Here a colony ot Scots, in the reign of 
James I. and other Preſbyterians, who fled from perfecution in that 
country in the ſucceeding reigns, planted themſelves, and eſtabliſhed that 
great ſtaple of Iriſh wealth the linen manufactory, which they hare ſince 
carried on and brought to the utmoſt perfection. From this ſhort review, 
it appears, that the preſent inhabitants ate compoſed of three diſtinct elaſ- 
ſes of people; the old Iriſh, poor, ignorant, and depreſſed, who inhabit, 
or rather exiſt, upon the interior and weſtern parts; the deſcendants of 
the Engliſh, who inhabit Dublin, Watertord, and Cork, and who gave a 
new appearance ro the whole coaſt facing England, by the introduction of 
arts, commerce, ſcience, and more liberal and cultivatcd ideas of the true 
God and primitive Chriſtianity; thirdly, emigrants from Scotland in 
the northern provinces, who, like the others, are ſo zealouſly attached to 
their own religion and manner of living, that it will require ſome ages be- 
tore the inhabitants of Ireland are ſo thoroughly conſolidated and blended 
as to hecome one people. The gentry, and better ſort of the Iriſh nation, 
n general differ little in language, dreſs, manners, and cuſtoms, from 
hole of the ſame rank in Great Britain, whom they imitate, Their hoſe 
prality is well known, but in this they are ſometimes ſuſpeRed of more 
Otentation than real friendſ Ip. 
ReLigtos.] The eſtabliſhed religion and ecclefiaſtical diſcipline of 
Lean, the fame with that of England. Among the bulk ot the peo- 
pe 1m doe moſt uncultivated parts, popery, and that too of the moſt ab- 
"wi, 1iheral kin”, is prevalent. The lth papiits ſtill retain their no— 
Muna aifliops and dizn ta ies, who ſubhiſt on the voluntary contributions of 
mrvoats, Bat even the blind ſubanifion of the latter to their clergy, 
ent Proteftantiſm from making a very rapid progreſs in the 
WS and COnmuUnitiess How far it may be the intereit of England, that 
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toe kind oz balance betgeen the two religions ſhould be kept up, I ſhall 
not here enquire, 
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+ Reg Boptiüs, Quakers, and Methodiſts, who are all of them con- 
ed at or 
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of James I. in erecting free-ſchools for civilifing and converting the ric 
Papiſis to Proteſtantiſm. The inſtitution of the incorporated ſociety for 
romoting Engliſh Proteſtant working-ſchools, though of no older date 

thin 1717, has been amazingly ſucceſsful, as have many inſtitutions ct 
the ſame kind, in introducing induſtry and knouledge among the Irich; 
and no country in the world can ſhew greate: public-ſpirited efforts than 
have been made by tle governinent of Ireland, tince that time, for theſe 
purpoſes, but many of the parhamentary grants of this kind have been 
tried with aud perverted. 

ARCHBISHOPRICKS AND BISHOPKICS,] The archbiſhopricks are four: 
Armagh, Dublin, Catel, and Tuam. 

The biſhopiics are eighteen, viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, 
Derry, Down, Dromore, Elphin, Kid re, Killala, Kilmore, Killaloe, 
Leighlin, Limeric, Meath, Otfory, Raphoe, and Watertord, 

LANGUAGE.] The language of the Triſh 1s kundamentally the ſame 
with the Bitiſh and Welch, and a diglect ot the Celtic, which is made 
uſe of by the Scorch Highlanders, oppoſite the Iriſh coſts. It is, hows- 
ever, iu a great mcalure defaced by provincial alterations, but not i a. 
tered as to render the Infh, Welch, and Highlanders, unintellip1ble to 
each other. The uſage oi the Iriſh language, occaſions among the com: 
mon people, who ſpeak both that and the Englith, a difagreeable tone in 
ſpeaking, which diffuſes itſelf among the vulgar in general, and cren 
among the Letter fort, who do not vaderitand Iriſh. It is probable, how- 
ever, that a few ages hence the latter will be accounted among the den! 
languages, | 

LEA«N1N%G AND LEARNED MEN.] Learning ſeems to have been cul. 
tivated in Ireland at a very early period, Mr, O'Halloran ſays, that the 
Iriſh appear to have been, from the moſt remote antiquity, a polith- 
ed people, and that with propriety they may be called, the Fathers of Let. 
ters.“ We are even told, that Egypt received arts and letters trom Nivlus 
the Phoenician, who is repreſented as the great anceſtor of the Iriſh na- 
tion. But the ſe accounts are conſidered by many as fabulous: and it has 
been obſerved that no literary monuments have yet been diſcovered in 
Ireland earlier than the introduction of Chriſtianity into this country; 
and that the evidence of any trantaction previous to this period, relts cn. 
tircly on the credit of Chrittian writers, and their collections from old 

oets, or their tranſcripts of records deemed to have been made in the 
times cf Paganiſm, | 

It is ſaid, that when St. Patrick “ landed in Ireland, he found many 
holy arid learned Chriſtian preachers there, whoſe VOtaries were pious and 
obedient. Camden obterves, that, * the Irith ſcholars of St. Patrick pro- 
* fited fo notably in Chrittanuy, that, in the {ucceeding age, Irelind 
© was termed Sas du Patria. Abcir monks fo greatiy excelled in learn. 
ing and piety, that they ſent whole flocks of moſt learned men into alt parts 
* of Europe, who were the firit founders of Lieuxeu abbey, in Burgune 
dy; of the abbey Bobie, in Italy; ot Wirtzburgh, in Franconia; 8. 
Guell, in Switzerland: and of Malmibury, Lindistarran, and many other 
* monalterzes in B.itain.“ We have alto the teſtimonyſ of venerable Bede, 
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* It has been affirmed, that St. Patrick was a Scotchman; but Mr. O'Halloran 
pies this, and iays, that * it appcers from the moſt authentic records, that 
that 


was frum Wales.“ 
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that about the middle of the ſeventh century, many nobles, and other 
orders of the Anglo-Saxons, retired from their on country into Ire- 
hund, either for inſtruftion, or for an opportunity of living in mona- 
ſteries of ſtricter diſeipline: and that the Scots (as he ſtyles the Iriſh) 
maintained them, taught them, and furniſhed them with books, without 
fee or reward: * a moſt honourable teſtimony, lays lord Lyttelton, not 
© only to the learning, but likewiſe te the hoſpitality and bounty of that 
nation.“ Dr. Leland remarks, that a conflux of foreigners to a retired 
ifland, at a time when Europe was in 1gnorance and contuſion, gave pe- 
culiar luſtre to this ſeat of learning : nor is it improbable or ſurpriſing, 
that ſeven thouſand ſtudents ſtudied at Armagh, agreeable to the accounts 
of Iri writers, though the ſeminary of Armagh was but one of thoſe 
numerous colleges erected in Ireland, 5 

In modern times, the Irich have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the re- 
public of letters. Archbiſnop Uſher does honour to literature itſelf. 
Dean Swift, who was a native of ireland, has perhaps never been equalled 
in the walks of wit, humour, and ſatire. The ſprightlineſs of Farquhar's 
wit is well known to all lovers of the drama. And among the men of 
ditinguithed genius whom Ireland has lately produced, may alſo be par- 
ticularly mentioned Sir Richard Steele, biſhop Berkeley, Parnel, Sterne, 
and Goldſmith. | 

Us tv*RSiTY.] Irelapd contains but one umrerſity, which is deno- 
minated Trinity-college. It confiſts of two ſquares, in the whole of which 
are thiity-three buildings, of eight rooms each. Three tides of one of 
the ſquares are of brick, and the fourth is a very ſuper'» library, but be- 
ing built of ba ſtone, it is unfortunately mouldering away. The inſide is 
be-utiful and commodious, and embelliſhed wich the buſts of ſeveral an- 
cient and moderu wortbhies. A great part of the books on one fide were 
collected by archbiſho; Uſher, who was one of the on17inal members of 
this body, nd the moſt learned man it ever produced. The new ſquare, 
three ſides of Which have been built within about twenty years, by par- 
lamentary bounty, and from thence called Parliament Square, is of hewn 
fone; and the front of it, next the city of Dublin, is ornamented with 
platires, feſtoons, &, The provoſt's houſe bas an elegant little front, 
entirely of Portland tone. The chapel is a very mean ſtructure. as is alſo 
the old hall, wherein college exerciſes are pertormed ; but the new hall 
id which the members of the college dine, is a fair and large room. In 
their muſeum, is a ſet of figures in wax, repreſenting females in every 
tate of pregnancy, They arc done upon real ſkeletons, aud are the la. 
bours of almoſt a whole life of a French artiſt. 
This ſemmary was tounded and endowed by queen Elizabeth ; but the 
original foundation conſiſted only of a provoſt, three fellows, and three 
leholars; which has, from time to time, been augmented to twenty-two 
iellows, ſeventy ſcholars, aud thirty fers. However, the whole num- 
ber ot ſtudents is ut pretent about four hundred; who are of three claſſes, 
tellow-commoners, penhoners, and f17e:s or ſervitors. Of the fellows, 
feren are called ſentors, and the annu income of each of theſe is about 

5. The provoltlhip is ſuppoſed to be worth three 


even hundred pound 
thouſand pounds a vear, Trinity-college has a power of conterring de- 


8 ot bachelors, maſters, and doctors, in ail the arts and faculties, 
he viſitors arc, t! 
Dublin, 


ac chancellor or vice-chancellor, and the archbiſhop of 
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AnNTIQUITIES AND area I have already mentioned the 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, wolf dogs in Ireland. The Iriſh 
goſ-hawks and gerfalcons are celebrated for their ſhape and beauty, The 
mooſe- deer is thought to have been formerly a native of this iſland, their 
horns being ſometimes dug up of ſo great a fize, that one pair has been 
found near eleven teet from the tip of the right horn to the tip of the 
left; but the greateſt natural curiolity in Ireland is the Giant's Cauſews 
in the county of Antrim, about eight miles from Colerain, which is thus 
deicribed by Dr. Pococke, late biſhop of Offory, a celebrated traveller 
and antiquary. He ſays, that he meaſured the moſt weſterly point 3. 
high water, to the diſtance of 360 feer from the cliff; but was told, that 
At low water it extended 60 feet farther upon a deſcent, till it was loſt in 
the fea. Upon meaturing the eaſtern point, he found it 540 feet from 
the cliff; and ſaw as much more of it as of the other, where it winds to 
the eaſt, and is like that loſt in the water, 

The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars all of angular ſhapes, from three 
ſides to eight, The catiern point, where it joins the rock, terminatss in 
a perpendicular cliff, formed by the upright fides of the pillars, ſome of 
which are thirty-three feet four inches high. Each pillar confiſts of (+. 
veral joints or ſtones, lying one upon another, trom ſix inches to about 
one foot in thickneſs ; and what is very ſurprifing, ſome of tbeſe joints 
are ſo convex, that their prominences are nearly quarters of ſpheres, 
round each of which is a ledge, which holds them together with che 
greateſt firmneſs, every ſtone being concave on the other tide, aud fitting 
in the exacteſt manner the convexity of the upper part of that beneath it. 
The pillars are from one to two feet in diameter, and generally eontift of 
about torty joints, molt of which ſeparate very caſily, and one may walk 
along upon the tops of the pillars as far as to the edge of the water. 

© But this is not the moſt ſingular part of this extravrhoary curiony, 
the cliffs themſelves being ſtill more ſurpriling, From the bottom, which 
is of black ſtone, to the height of about fixty teet, they are divided at 
equal diſtances by ſtripes of a reddiſh ſtone, that reſembics a cement, 
about four inches in thickneſs ; upon this there is ancther ſtratum of the 
fume black ſtone, with a (tratum five inches thick of the red, Over tn 
is another ſtratum ten feet thick, divided in the fame manner; then! 
ſtratum of the red ſtone twenty feet deep, and above that a ſtiatum of 
upright piilars ; above theſe pillars lies another ſtratum of black Rene, 
twenty feet high; and, above this again, another ſtratum of uprigat pie 
lurs, riſing in ſome places to the tops of the cliffs, in others not fo high, 
and in others again above it, where they are called the chimneys. The 
face of theſe cliffs extends about three Englifh miles, e 

The cavities, the romantic protpects, catarasts, and other pleaſing and 
uncommon natura] objects to be met with in Ireland, are too numerous fe 
be called rarities, and ſercral pamphlets have been c:nployed in deſerb. 
ms them. As to the artificial rarities in frelund, the chiet are the round 
Pharos, or ſtone-towers, found upon the coaſts, and fuppoied to be built 
by the Danes and Norwegians in their piratical incuſſians, Who made ule 
of them as ſpy-towers or barbicans, light-houſes or be4con | 

CiTlits, TOWNS, FOR1S, AND OTHER Dublin, the capital of 185 

EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, nad. is in magnitude and the 
number of inhabitants, the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions; much 
about the ſize of Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, and ne 
1 | anne 
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ic ſuppoſed to contain near 200, ooo inhabitants. It is ſituated 270 miles 

h north-weſt of London, and near ſixty miles weſt from Holyhead in North 

Cc Wales, the uſual tation of the paſſage-veſlels between Great Britain and 

ir Iicland, Dublin ſtands about ſeven miles from the ſea, at the bottom of | 

n a large and ſpacious bay, to which 1t gives name, upon the river Liftey, I 

e «hich divides it almoſt into two equal parts, and is banked in through 1 

y the whole length of the city, on both ſides, which form ſpacious and no- 4 

s ble quays, Where veſſels beiow the firſt bridge load and unload before the 4 

T merchants doors and warehouſes. A ſtranger, upon cutcring the bay of 1 

K Dublin, which is about ſeven miles broad, and in ſtormy weather ex- | | b; 

t tremely dangerous, is agrecably ſurpriſed with the beautiful proſpect on Bi if! 

n eich fide, and the diſtant view of Wicklow mountains; but Dublin, from 14 | 

1 +. low fituation, makes no great appearance. The increaſe of Dublin, | | 1 [| 

0 within theſe laſt twenty years, is incredible, and it is generally ſuppoſed that 1 | 
>000 houſes have been added to the city and ſuburbs fince the reign of 10 


qucen Anne. The number of houſes in the year 1777, was 17,151, and 
there have been many new buildings erected fince. This city, in its ap- 
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t pearance, bears a near reſemblance to London. The houſes are of brick ; 
a the old ftreers are narrow and mean, but the new ſtreets are as elegant as 
8 thoſe of the metropolis of Great Britain. Sackville- ſtreet, which is ſome- 
8 times called the Mall, is particularly noble. The houſes are elegant, 


1 lofty, and uniformly built, and a gravel walk runs through the whole at 
: an equal diſtance from the ſides. 
| The river Liffey, though navigable for ſea veſſels as far as the cuſtom- 
houſe, or centre of the city, 1s but ſmall, when compared with the 
b Thames of London. Over it are two handſome bridges, lately built, of 
. ſtone, in imitation of that at Weſtminſter, and there are three others that 
hare little to recommend them, Formerly the centre of Dublin, towards 
| the cuſtom-houſe, was crowded and inconvenient for commercial pur- 
| poſes; but of late a new ſtreet has been opened, leading from Eſſex- 
| bridge to the caſtle, where the lord lieutenant reſides. A new exchange 
| has been lately erected, an elegant ſtructure of white ſtone, richly em- 
betnſhed with ſemi-columns of the Corinthian order, a cupola, and other 
ornaments, _ 
The barracks are pleaſantly fituated on an eminence near the river, 
They conſiſt of four large courts, in which are generally quartered four 
battalions of foot, and one regiment of horſe; trom hence the caitle and 
city guards are relieved daily. They are ſaid to be the largeſt and com- 
pleteſt building of the kind in Europe, being capable of containing 3000 
t00t and 1005 horſe. | 
The linen hall was erected at the public expence, and opened in the 
mar 1728, for the reception of ſuch linen cloths as were brought to 
Dublin for fale, for which there are convenient apartments. It is en- 
urely under the direction of the truſices for the encouragement of the li- 
zen manutactory of Ireland, who are compoſed of the lord chancellor, the 
primate, the archbiſhop of Dublin, and the principal part of the nobility 
ia gentry, This national inſtitution is productive of great advantages, 
7 preventing many frauds which otherwiſe would be committed in a ca- 
pital branch of trade, by which many thouſands are employed, and the 
kingdom greatly enriched, | ä 
oy Green is a moſt extenſive ſquare, round which 18 a gravel- 
big „ Tongs a mile, Here gentcel company walk in the evenings, and 
Says after two o'clock ; and in fine weather make a very gay ap- 
| PEarances, 
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pearance. Many of the houſes round the green are very farety h 
want of uniformity is obſe. able throughout the whole. Ample * we 
will be made for this defect by another ſpacious ſquare near Ste — 
Green, now laid out and partly built. The houſes being loſty = en's 
and carried on with ſtone as far as the firſt floor, will yive the whole * 
of magnificence, not excecded by any thing of the kind in Britain ar 
except Bath. The front of Lrinity- college, extending above 300 tee * 
built of Portland ſtone in the fineſt taſte, 3 ** 
The parliament houſe was begun in 1720, and finiſhed in 1770, at th 
expence of 40, ol. This ſuperb pile is in general of the Ionic wike 
and is at this day juſtly accounted one of the foremoſt architectural 3 
ties. The portico in particular is, perhaps, without parallel; the inter. 
nal parts have alſo many beauties, and the manner in which the buy! 


is lighted, has been much admircd, But one of the greateſt an. £4 


laudable undertakings that this age can boalt of, is the buil.in a fore. 
wall about the breadih of a moderate ſtreet, and of a proportionable heigh! 
and three miles in lensth, to confine the channel of the buy and * 
ſhelter veſſels in ſtormy weather. 1 
The civil government of Dublin is by a lord- mayor, &c. the ſame a; 
in London. | Every third year, the lord-mayor, and the twenty-four com- 
Danes, bye 1 of an ld charter, are obliged to perambulate the cirr, 
- s hiberties, Which they call riding the Franchiſes. Upon this oc- 
| „vie With esch other, in ſhew and oftentation, which 
15 met! mes odd etive ot di greeable conſequences to many of their 
iannhes. In Dublin there are two large theatres, that are generally 
well filled, and which ſerve 2s a kind of nurſery to thoſe in London, 
In this city ave 18 pant churches, 8 chapeis, 3 churches for French, 
and 1 tor Dutch proteſtante, 7 prefbyterian meeting houſes, 1 for me- 
thodifs, 2 for quakers, and 16 Roman catholic chapels. A royal hof- 
pital, like that ar Chelſea, for invalids; a lying-inn hofpital, with gar- 
dens, Milt and id out jp the fineſt taſte; an hoſpital tor lunatic, 
founded by the jamous Dean Switt, who himfelf died a lunatic; and 
ſundry ther hoſpitals for patients of every kind. Some vi the churches 
have lden lately rebuilt, ard others are rebuilding in a more elegant 
manner. And, indged, whatever way a ſtranger turns himſelt in ts 
city, he un perceive a ſpiru of elegance and magnificeace; and ii he 
extends his view over the whole kingdom, he will conclude that works 
of ornamen and public utility in Ireland, almo#i keep pace with thoſe 
erecting, greet as they are, over the different parts of Great Britain. 
For it muſi be achnowledged that no nation in Europe, comparatively 
ſpeaking, has expended ſuch ſums as the grants of the Infh, parliament, 
which has been, and continues to be, the life and ſoul of whatever 18 
carried On: witneſs the many noble erections, churches hoſpuals, 
briiiges; the forming of harbours, public roads, canals, and other 
public and private undertakings. „ 
It has, however, been matter of ſurpriſe, that with all this ſpirit ot 
national improvement, few or no good inns are to be met with 10 le- 
land. In the capital, which may be claſſed among the ſecond oroer of 
cities of Europe, there is not one inn which deſerves that name. This 
may, in ſome meature, be accounted for by the long, and fomenme 
dangerous paſſage from Cheſter and Holyhead to Ireland. which oy 
vents the gentry of England, with their families, from vifiting that iſland; 
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urd, from whence the paſſage is ſhort and ſafe, the roads of Ireland, 
may by this means become more frequented, eipecially when the rural 
beauties of that kingdom are more generally Known. For though 112 


England, France, and Italy, a traveller meets with views the moſt # 


luxuriant and rich, he is ſometimes cloyed with a lameaeſs that ruus 
through the whole : but in thole countries of North Britain and Ireland, 
the rugged mountains, whoie tops look down upon the clouds, the ex- 
tenfire lakes, enriched with buſhy itlands, the cavities, glens, cataracts, 
the numerous feathered creation, hopping from cliff to cliff, and other 
pleating and uncommon natural objects, that frequently preſent them « 
{les in various forms and ſhapes, have a wonderful effect upon the 
imagination, and are pleaſing to the fancy ot every admirer of nature, 
however rough and unadorned with artificial beaunes, 

Cork is deſcrvedly reckoned the ſecond city in Ireland, in magnitude, 
riches aud commerce. It bes 129 miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin, and 
contains above 8 30 houſes, Its haven is deep, and well ſheltercd from 
all winds ; bur fall v&flels only can come up to the city, which ſtands 
about fevers miles up the river Lee, This is the chief port of merchants 
in the kingdom; and there is, perhaps, more beet, tallow, and butter 
ſhipped off here, than in all the other ports of Ireland put together. 
Hence there is a great reſort of flips to this port, particularly ot thoſe 
bound trom Great Brita.n to Jamaica, Barbados, and all the Caribbee 
lands, which put in here 1c victual and complete their lacing, It ap- 
pears, that in the reign of Edward IV. there were 11 churches in Cork, 
though there are now only ſeven, aud yet it has ever ance that time been 
eltcemed a thriving city; but it muſt be obſerveii, that beſide the 
churches, there are at this time fix maſs-houfes, two diflerting meeting- 
houſes, another for quakers, and a chapel for French proteſtants. Kin— 
ſale is a populous and ſtrong town, with an excellent harbour, and con- 
fideratle commerce and ſhipping: and it is, moreover, occaftunally a 
mation for the navy royal; for which end this port is turnifthed with pro— 
per naval officers and ſtorekeepers. Water ford is reckoned next to Cork 
tor riches and flipping, and contains 2561 houſes, It s commanded by 
Duncarnon Fort, and on the welt fide of the town is a citadel, Limerick 
I a handſume, populous, commercial, thong city, it lies ca both ſides 
tne Shannon, and contains 5257 houſes. 

Belfaſt is a large Tea-port and trading town at the mouth of the Lagen 
Water, Where it falls into Carricktergus bay. Downpatrack has a flou- 
nllung linen manufacture. Carrickfergus (or Knockfergus) by ſome 
decuued the capital town of the province, has a good harbour and caſtle, 
but little commerce. Derry (or Londonderry, as it is molt uſually called) 
anus on Lough-Foyl, is a ſtrong little city, baviag linen manufactures, 
with ſome commeice and ſhnippiug. All this cxtreme north part ot Ireiand 
5 Utuated fo near to Scotland, that they*are in fight of each others coaſts. 
Donegal, the county-town of the ſame name (otherwiſe called the county 
of Tyrconnel), is a place of ſome trade; as is likewife Enniſkilling. 
All which laſt mentioned places, and many more (though Tefs contiderable 
ours), are chiefly and moit ind uſtriouſly emploved in the manufacturing 
of Unen and linen thread, to the great benefit of the whole kingdom, which, 

us Vall annnal exportations of linen into England, is enabled to pay 
3 = annual importatious trom England into Ireland : and bke- 

der the money conſtantly drawn from Ireland into England, by 
a abſegtees, leſs grievous to ber. 
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Though Ireland contains no ſtrong places, according to the modern im 
provements in fortification, yet it has ſeveral forts and garriſons, that 
ſerve as comfortable ſinecures to military officers. The chief are Lon- 
donderry and Culmore fort, Cork, Limerick, Kinſale, Duncannon Roſs. 
Caſtle, Dublin, Charlemont, Galway, Carrickfergus, Maryborough * 
Athlone. Each of theſe torts ate furniſhed with deputy governors, 
der various denominations, who have pecuniary proviſions from the go 
vernment, L 

It cannot be pretended, that Ireland is as yet furniſhed with any pub 
lic edifices, to compare with thoſe to be found in countries where fore. 
reigus and their courts refide, but it has ſome elegant public buildings 
which do honour to the taſte and public ſpirit of the inhabitants, Th 
parliament-houſe, caſtle, Eſſex- bridge, and ſeveral edifices abou: Dublin, 
already mentioned, are magnificent; and elegant pieces of architecture, 
and many noble Gothic churches, and other buildings, are to be ſeen in 
Ireland. The Iriſh nobility, and gentry of fortune, now vie with thoſe 
of England in the magnificent ſtructure of their houſes, and the elegance 
of their ornaments ; but it would be unjuſt, where there are ſo many 
equal in taſte and magmficence, to particularize any. In ſpeaking of 
the public buildings of this kingdom, I muſt not forget the numerous bar- 
racks where the ſoldiers are lodged, equally to the eaſe and conveniency of 
the inhabitants, 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] What I have ſaid of England 
under this head, is in a great meaſure applicable to Ireland. Her ex. 
poits are linen-cloth, yarn, lawns, and caimbrics, horſes and black cattle, 
beef, pork, green hides, tanned leather, calf ſkins dried, tallow, butter, 
candles, cheeſe, ox and cow-horns, ox-hair, horſe-hair, lead, copper- 
ore, heriings, dried filh, rabbit-ſkins and furr, otter-ſkins, goat-ſkins, 
ſalmon, and ſome other particulars ; but it is probable that the exports 
of Ireland will be greatly increaſed by the late laws paſſed in favour of 
the trade of that kingdom. It is certain that the Iriſh have carried their 
inland manufactures, even thoſe of luxury, to a conſiderable height, ane 
that their lord-lieutenants, and their courts, have of late encouraged them 
by their examples, and, while they are in that government, make ule ot 
no other. 

PuBLIC TRADING COMPANIFs.} Of theſe I know none in Ireland, 3: 
the bankers cannot be admitted as ſuch : neither can the Dublin ſoctet 
for the encouragement of manufactures and commerce, which was in- 
corporated in 750. The linen-hall, however, that is erected at Dublin, 
is under as juſt and nice regulations as any commercial houſe in Europe. 

ConsT1TUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] Ireland formerly was only er. 
titled the dominion or lordſhip of Ireland, and the King's ſtyle was 10 
other than Dominus Hiberniz, lord of Ireland, till the 33d year of king 
Henry VIII. when he aſſumed the title of king, which is recogniſed by 
act of parliament in the ſame reign. But as England and Scotland are nov 
one and the {ame kingdom, and yet differ in their municipal Jaws ; ſo Eng- 
land and Ireland are diſtin kingdoms, and yet in general agree in a 
laws. For after the conqueſt of Ireland by king Henry II. the laws 0 
England were received and ſworn to by the Iriſh nation, aflembles at mn 
council of Liſmore. And as Ireland, thus conquered, planted and 805 
verned, continued in a ſtate of dependence, it was thought neceſſary 96 
it ſhould conform to, and be obliged by, ſuch laws as the [uperior tate 

| tka | 
thought proper to preſeribe. N32 


5 un- 


Pat this ſtate of dependence being almoſt forgotten, and ready to be 
diſpured by the Iriſh nation, it was thought neceflary, ſome years ago, 
o decluie how that matter ſtood ; and therefore, by ſtatute Gth of George 
l. it is declared, “ that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſubordinate 
to, and dependent upon the imperial crown of Great Britain, as being in- 
ſeparably united thereto ; and that the king's majeſty, with the conſent 
ob the lords and commons of Great Britain, in parhament, hath power 
to make laws to bind the people of Ireland,” This determination of the 
Britiſh parliament, was, however, far from giving general ſatis faction to 
the Iriſh nation, many of whom diſputed the dependency of Irclind upon 
the parliament of Gieat Britain more than ever. Atter many ſtrugg les, 
tcling their own ſtrength by means of their volunteer aſſociations, and 
encouraged and favoured by the ſeveral parties contending for the admi— 
nitration in England, the Iriſh obtained, in the year 1782, a formal re- 
peal of the above galling ſtatute, which was con ſidered as a renunciation 
on the part of the parhament of Great Britain of every claim of legiſlation 
over Ircland. | 
The con'itntion: of the Triſh government, as it ſtands at preſent, with 
regard to diſtributive juſtice, is nearly the ſame with that of England. 
\ chief governor, who generally goes by the name of lord heutenant, is 
ent over from England by the king, whom he repreſents ; but his power 
ie in ſome meaſure reſtrained, and in others enlarged, according to the 
king's pleaſure, or the exigency of the times. On his entering upon 
thi- honourable office, his letters patent are publicly read in the council- 
chamber; and having taken the uſual oaths before the lord chancellor, 
the ſword, which is to be carried before him, is delivered into his hands, 
and he 1s ſeated in the chair of ſtate, attended by the lord chancellor, the 
members of the privy-council, the peers and nobles, the king at arms, a 
ierjeant at mace, and other officers of ſtate; and he never appears pub- 
lic without being attended by a body of horle-guards. Hence, with 
retpect to his authority, his train and ſplendor, there is no viceroy in 
Chriſtendom that comes nearer to the grandeur and majeſty of a king. 
He has a council compoſed of the great officers of the crown; namely, the 
chancellor, treaſurer, and ſoch of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, 
judges, and gentlemen, as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. The parli- 
awent here, as well as in England, s the ſupreme court, which is con- 
vened by the king's writ, and generally fits once every year, It conſiſts, 
as in England, of a houſe of lords and commons. Ot the tormer, many 
are Engliſh or Britiſh peers, or commons of Great Britain; a few are 
papilts, who cannot fit without being properly qualified ; and the number 
ot commons amount to about three hundred. Since the acceſſion of his 
preſent majeſty, Iriſh parliaments have been rendered octennial. The re- 
preſentation of the people in the ſenate of Ireland, is in many inſtances 
Ike that of England, partial and inadequate. As long as a majority 
of the commons is compoled ot members for inſignificant boroughs, 
in! where a few individuals are devoted te the ſelfiſh or imperious 
i of a {till ſmaller number of lords or abſolute grandees, à ſpirit 
or venality muſt pervade the political ſyſtem through all the departments 
ot fate, corrupt the repreſentatives, and deſtroy the freedom of the le- 
Sillative body, If parliaments were ſtill more limited in their duration, 
u would be better for the public, and greatly promote national proſperity 
a great:y promote proſperity. 
by the houſe of lords and commons, aſter which they 
and for the royal approbation; when, if approved of by 
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his majeſty and council, they paſs the great ſeal of England, and are re- 
turned. 

For the regular diſtribution of juſtice, there are alſo in Ireland four tern 

held annually tor the decifion of cauſes ; and four courts of juſtice 3 
chancery, king's bench, common-pleas, and exchequer. The high Weritz 
of the ſeveral counties were formerly choten by the people, but arc now 
nominated by the lord heutenant, From tt.is general view it appears, that 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions are almoſt the fame in Ireland as in 
England. 
Revenues.) In Ireland the public revenue ariſes from hereditary and 
temporary duties, of which the king is the truſtee, for applying it to 
particular purpoles ; but there is beſides this, a private revenue artfing 
from the ancient demeſne lands, from torteitures for treaſon and felony 
priſage of wines, light-houſe duties, and a ſmall part ot the caſusl LL 
nue, not granted by parliament; and in this the crown has the ſame un— 
limited ;roperty that a ſubject has in his own freehold. The extent of 
that cc venuc is perhaps a ſecret to the public, 

The revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed at preſent to exceed half a million 
ſterling. of which the Iriſh complain greatly, and juſtly, that about 
70,0001. is granted in penſions, and a great part to abſentses. Very large 
ſums are allo granted by their own parliament for more valuable purpoſes, 
the improvement ef their country and civilizing the people; ſuch as the 
inland navigation, bridges, highways, churches, premiums, proteſtant 
fchools, and other particulars, which do honour to the wiſdom and pa- 
triotiſm of that parli ment. 

Coil N.] | he coins of Ireland are at preſent of the ſame denomina- 


tions and the like fabric with thoſe of Eugland, only an Enyliſh ſhilling © 


paſſes in Ireland tor thirteen pence, What the ancient coins of the Iriſh 
were, is at preſent a matter of mere curioſity and great uncertainty. 
MiLttiTAxY STRENGTH. | Ireland now maintains and pays a conuderable 
body of troops, who have been often of ſingular ſervice to England; and 
the military force of Ireland has been greatly increaſed by the many vo- 
lunteer aſſociated companies, which have been lately formed in that king- 
dom. Thoſe parts of Ireland that are moſt uncultivated, contain num- 
bers of inhabitants that have very little ſenſe either of divine or haman 
laws, and regular forces are abſolutely neceſſary for keeping them in ot- 
der; witnels the late inſurrections of the Whiteboys, and other bauditti, 
who were inſtigated by their prieſts; though it muſt be contefle::, that 
many of the common people in Ireland have laboured under ſuch oppret- 
fions as afforded them juſt grounds for diſcontent. It does not howevel 
appear, that the bulk of the Iriſh Catholics are fond of a revolution in g. 
vernment, as few or none of them joined Thurot in his deſcen upon Ca- 
11ckfergus, or took any part with the Pretender in the laſt rebellion. 
OxDer or Sr. Par RIck.] This order was inſtituted February 5) and 
the inſtallation of the firſt knights was performed on the 17th of March, 
1783, It conſiſtsof the ſovereign and fifteen other knights companions: 
The lord lieutenants of Ireland for the time being officiate as Zrand mate 


ters of the order, and the archbiſhop of Armagh is the preiate, the 
archhiſhop of Dublin the chancellor, and the dean of St. Patrick the . 
giſter of the order. The knights are inſtalled in the cathedral of St. .. 
trick, Dublin. Their robes are ſplendid, and the badge is three crocs 
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united together on a croſs, with the motto round S2 ſeparaviut 
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> fencd by an Iriſh harp to the crown imperial. A ſtar of eight points 
enci:cles it on the coat. ; 

H15102Y.] The hiſtory of Ireland has been carried to a very remote an- 
tiguity, and may, with greater juſtice than that of any other country, be 
ditingu:fhed into the legendary and authentic. In the reign of Edward II. 
an U ler prince boaſted to the pope of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of one 
hundred and ninety-ſeven kings of Ireland, to the year 1170. Exen the 
more moderate Irith antiquaries carry their hiſtory up to about 500 years 
before the Chriitian era, at which time they aſſert, that a colony of Scys 
times, immediately from Spain, ſettled in Ireland, and introduced the 
Phoenician language and letters into this country; and that however it 
wient have been peopled ſtill earlier from Gaul or Britain, yet Heber, 
Heremon, and Ith, the ſons of Mileſius, gave a race of king to the Iriſh, 
diniaguiſned from their days by the names of Gadelians and Scuits, of 
Slots. But as our limits will not permit us to enlarge on the dark and 
coateſed parts of the Iriſh hiſtory, we Mall only obſerve, that it was about 
the middle of the fifth century that the great apoſtle of Ireland, St. Pa- 


land, After this period, Ireland was occaſionally invaded by the Saxon 
kings of England; but in the years 795 and 798 th? Danes and Nor- 
mans, or, as they were called, the Eaſterlings, invaded the coaſts of Ire- 
land, and were the firſt who erected ſtone edifices in that kingdom. The 
common hahitations of the Iriſh, till that time, were hurdles covered 
with fraw and ruſhes, and but very few of ſolid timber. The natives de- 
raced themſelves bravely againſt the Eaſterlings, who built Dublin, Wa- 
terford, Limerick, Wexiord, and Cork; but they reſided chiefly at Dub- 
lin, or in its neighbourhood, which, by the old Irith, was called Fingal, 
or the Land of Strangers. The natives, about the year 952, ſeem to have 
called to their aſſiſtance the Anglo-Saxon king Edgar, who had then a 
conſiderable maritime power; and this might have given occalion for his 
clergy to call him king of great part of Ireland. It is certain that Dub- 
lin was about that time a louriſhing city, and that the native Iriſh gave 
tae Eaſterlings ſeveral defeats, though ſupported. by their countrymen 
trom the continent, the iſle of Man, and the Hebrides, | 
In the twelfth century. Henry the Second of England formed a deſigu 
of annexing Ireland to his dominions, He is ſaid to have been induced to 
dus by the provocation he had received from ſome of the Iriſh chieftains, 
Fo had afforded confiderable aſſiſtance to his enemies. His deſign was pa- 
tonmed by the pope, and a fair pretext of attacking Ireland offered about 
ine Lear 1108. Dermot Mac Murrough, king ot Leinſter, and an op— 
pete tviant, quarrelled with all bis neighbours, and carried off the wife 
da petty prince. O'Roirk. A contederacy being formed againſt him, 
tier Roderic O'Connor (who it ſeems was the paramount king of Ireland) 


__ as Mtren from his country, and took refuge at the court of Henry II. 
WHO £ 
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England for himſelf, and all the petty kings depending on him, who 


3 bee Henry, who was then in France, recommended Mac 
£ ng 5.9 hg Eaglith barons, and particularly to Strong bow, earl 
a, moe, Robert Fitz Stephen, and Maurice Fitz Gerald. Thoſe 
chen auge rtock the expedition upon much the ſame principles as the 

man and Breton lords did the conqueſt of England under William I. 
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promiied to reſtore him, upon taking an oath of fidelity to the crown 
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and Strongbow was to marry Mac Dermot's daughter Eva. In 1169, the 
adventurers reduced the towns of Wexford and Waterford ; and the hi 
year Strongbow arriving with a ſtrong reinforcement, his marriage was 
celebrated. , 

The deſcendants of the Danes continued till poſſeſſed of Dublin, which 
after ſome ineffectual oppolition made by king O'Connor, was taken ang 
plundered by the Engliſh ſoldiers; but Mac Turkil, the Daniq, king 
eſcaped to his ſhipping. Upon the death of Dermot, Henry II. became 
jealous of earl Strongbow, ſeized upon his eſtate in England and Wales 
and recalled his ſubjects from Ireland. The Iriſh, about the ſame time, 10 
the amount of above 60,000, beſieged Dublin, under king O'Connor ; 
but though all Strongbow's I1ith friends and allies had now left bim, and 
the city was reduced to great extremity, he forced the 11iſh to raiſe the 
ſiege with great loſs ; and going over to England, he appeaſed Henry by 
ſwearing fealty to him and his heirs, and refigning into his hand all the 
Iriſh cities and forts he held. During Strongbow's abſence, Mac Turkil 
returned with a great fleet, attempted to retake the city of Dublin, but 
was killed at the ſiege ; and in him ended the race of the Eaſterling princes 
in Ireland. b 

In 1172, Henry II. attended by 400 knights, 4000 veteran ſoldiers, 
and the flower of his Engliſh nobility, landed near Watertord ; and not 
only all the petty princes of Ireland, excepting the king of Ulſter, but 
the great king Roderic O'Connor, ſubmitted to Henry, who pretended 
that O'Connor's ſubmiſſion included that of Ulſter, and that centequently 
he was the paramount ſovereign of Ireland. Be that as it will, he affected 
to keep a magnificent court, and held a parliament at Dublin, where he 

arcelled out the eſtates of Ireland, as William the Conqueror had done 
in England, to his Engliſh nobility. He then ſettled a civil adminiſtra- 
tion at Dublin, as nearly as poſitble to that of England, to which he re- 
turned in 1173, having firſt ſettled an Engliſh colony from Briſtol in Dub- 
lin, with all the liberties and free cuſtoms, ſay their charters, which the 
citizens of Briſtol enjoyed. From that time Dublin began to flourila, 
Thus the conqueſt of Ireland was effected by the Engliſn, almoſt with as 
much eaſe as that of Mexico was by the Spaniards ; and for much the 
ſame reaſons, the rude and unarmed ſtate of the natives, and the ditfet- 
ences that prevailed among their princes or leaders, ü 

Henry gave the title of lord of Ireland to his ſon John, who, in 1185, 

went over in per ſon to Ireland; but John and his giddy Norman courtiels 
made a very ul uſe of their power, and rendered themſelves hateful to te 
Iriſh, who were otherwile very well diſpoſed towards the Engliſh, Richard 
I. was too much taken up with the cruſades to pay any great regard to the 
affairs of Ireland; but king John, after his acceſſion, made amends for 
his former behaviour towards the Iriſn. He enlarged his father's plan of 
introducing into Ireland Engliſh laws and officers, and he erected that po 
of the provinces of Leiuſter and Munſter, which was within the Engin 
pale, into twelve counties. I find, however, that the deſcendants Fog 
ancient princes in other places paid him no more than a nominal N 
They governed by their old Brehon laws, and exerciſed ail acts x _— 
reignty within their own flates; and indeed this was pretty much - - yes 
fo late as the reign of James I. The unſettled reign of Henry ü 5 
wars and captivity, gave the Iriſh a very mean opinion of the Eng pa, if 
vernment during his reign ; but they ſeem to have continued quier f 
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quired great credit while he acted as lieutenant of Ireland; but the ſuc- 
cefſes of the Scotch king, Robert Bruce, had almoſt proved fatal to the 
Engliſh intereſt in Ireland, and ſuggeſted to the Iriſh the idea of transfer- 
ring their allegiance from the kings of England to Edward Bruce, king 
Robert's brother. That prince accordingly invaded Ireland, where he 
gave repeated defeats to the Engliſh governors and armies; and being ſup- 
ported by his brother in perſon, he was actually crowned king at Dun« 
dalk, and narrowly miſſed being maſter of Dublin. The younger Bruce 
ſeems to have been violent in the exerciſe of his ſovereignty, and he was 
at lat defeated and killed by Bermingham, the Engliſh general. After 
this Edward II. ruled Ireland with great moderation, and paſſed ſeveral 
excellent acts with regard to that country. = 

But during the minority of Edward III. the commotions were again re- 
newed in Ireland, and not ſuppreſſed without great loſs and diſgrace on the 
fide of the Engliſh, In 1333 a rebellion broke out, in which the Engliſh 
inhabitants had no inconfiderable ſhare. A ſucceſſion of vigorous, brave 
governors, at laſt quieted the inſurgents ; and about the year 1361, prince 


Lionel, ſon to Edward III. having married the heireſs of Ulſter, was ſent 


over to govern Ireland, and, it poſſible, to reduce its inhabitants to an en- 
tire conformity with the laws of England. In this he made a great pro- 
greſs, but did not entirely accompliſh it. It appears, at this time, that 
the Iriſh were in a very flouriſhing condition, and that one of the greateſt 
grievances they complained of was, that the Engliſh ſent over men of 
mean birth to govern them. In 1394, Richard II. finding that the exe- 
cution of his deſpotic ſchemes in England muſt be abortive without far- 
ther ſupport, paſled over to Ireland with an army of 34,000 men, well 
armed and appointed, As he made no uſe of force, the Iriſh looked upon 
his preſence to be a high compliment to their nation, and admired the 
maguificence of his court. Richard, on the other hand, courted them by 
all the arts he could employ, and beſtowed the honour of knighthood on 
their chiefs, In ſhort, he behaved ſo as entirely to win their affections. 
But in 1399, after having acted in a very deſpotic manner in England, 
he undertook a freſh expedition into Ireland, to revenge the death of his 
lord lieutenant the-earl of March, who had been killed by the wild Iriſh. 
His army again ſtruck the natives with conſternation, and they threw thein- 
elves upon his mercy, It was during this expedition, that the duke of 
Lancaſter landed in England; and Richard, upon his return, finding 
himſelf deſerted by his Engliſh ſubjects on account of his tyranny, and 


2 de could not depend upon the Iriſh, ſurrendered his crown to his 
nvai, 


The Iriſh, alter Richard's death, ſtill retained a warm affection for the 
houſe of York; and upon the revival of that family's claim to the crown, 
embraced its cauſe, Edward IV. made th: carl of Deſmond lord lieute- 
2 Ireland for his ſervices againſt the Ormond party and other ad- 
: 2 ot the houſe of Lancalter, and he was the firft Iriſb chieftain 
jon tained this honour, Even the acceſſion of Henry VII. to the 
n England did not reconcile the Iriſh to his title as duke of Lan- 
be oy 1 readily joined Lambert Simnel, who pretended to 
Pa 1 125 {ou of Edward IV. but for this they paid dear, being deteat- 
SES * N to invade England. This made them ſomewhat cautious 
whats J mg Perkin Warbeck, notwithſtanding his plauſible pretences 

"4 © duke of York, ſecond fon of Edward IV. He was, however, at 

dog aited as king by the Iriſh; and in the preceding pages, under the 
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Re xd Pan - n 2 and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria, by te- 
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defeating them and the Iriſh before Kinſale, and bringing Tyrone priſ ert 
England; where he w i and bringing Tyrone prionerto 
; as pardoned by queen Elizabeth in 1602 This lenity, 
ſhewn to ſuch an offender, is a proof of the dreadful apprehenſions Eliza- 
beth had from the popiſh intereſt in Ireland. James 1 confirmed the 
poſſeſſions of the Iriſh; but ſuch was the influence of che ope and 1 
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Spain. Sir Calim was killed in the diſpute, and his adherents were taken 
and executed. The attainders of the Iriſh rebels, which paſſed in the 
teians of James and Elizabeth, veſted in the crown 511,465 acres, in the 
ſeveral counties of Dounegal, Tyrone, Colerain, rermanagh, Cavan, «nd 
Armagh ; and enabled the king to make that proteſtant plantation in 
the North of Ireland, which now, from the moſt rebellious province of 
the kingdom, is the moſt quiet and reformed, 

Thoſe prodigious attainders, however juſt and neceſſary they might be, 
operated jatally for the Engliſh in the reign of Charles L The Iriſh Ro- 
man Catholics in general, were influenced by their prieſts to hope not 
on(y to repolleſs the 1:nds of their forefathers, but to reſtore the popiſh 
religion in Ireland. They therefore entered into a deep and deteſtable 


conſpiracy for maſſacring all the Engliſh Proteſtants in that kingdom. In 


this they were encouraged by the unhappy diſſenſions that broke out be- 
twern the king and his parliaments in England and Scotland. Their 
blo- dy plan being difcovered by the Engliſh government at Dublin, pre- 
vented that city trom falling into their hands. They, however, partly 
executed in 1041 their hornd ſcheme of maſſacre; but authors have not 
agreed as to the numbers who were murdered ; perhaps they have been 
exaggerated by warm proteſtant writers, ſome of whom have mounted 
the number of the ſufferers to 40, ooo; other accounts ſpeak of 10,000 
or 12,050, and ſome have even diminiſhed that number“. What fol- 
lowed in conſequence of this rebellion, and the reduction of Ireland by 
Lromwell, who retaliated the cruelties of the Iriſh Papiſts upon them- 
ſelves, belongs to the hiſtory of England. It is certain that they 
ſmarted ſo ſeverely, that they were quier during the reign of Charles II. 
Fiz popiſh ſueceſſor and brother James II. even after the Revolution took 
place, found an aſylum in Ireland; and was encouraged to hope, that, 
by the afiltance of the natives there, he might remount his throne : but 
he was deceived, and his own puſillanimity eo-operated with his diſap- 
pointment , He was driven out of Ireland by his ſon-in-law, after the 
vattle of the Boyne, the only victory that king Will am ever gained in 
perſon ; a victory, however, on which depended the ſafety of ihe prote- 
itant religion, and the hberties of the Britiſh empire, Had James been 
victorious, he probably would have been reinſtated on the throne, and 
nothing elſe could be expected than that being irritated by oppoſition, 
victorious over his enemies, and free from every reſtraint, he would have 
trampled upon all rights, civil and religious, and purſued more arbitrary 
deligus than before, The army of William confiſted of 36,000 men, 
that of James of 33,000, but advantageouſly ſituated. James, it is true, 
tought at the head of an undiſciplined rabble; but his French auxiliarics 
were far from behaving as heroes. It muſt be acknowledged, however, 
that he left both the field and the kingdom too ſoon for a brave man. 

The forfeitures that fell to the crown, on account of the Iriſh rebellions 
aud the Revolution, are almoſt incredible ; and had the acts of parliament 
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* Mr. Guthrie's account of the numbers killed in the Iriſh maſſacre is much below 
= geacrally given. Mr. Hume, after enumerating the various barbarities practiſed 
oY the Papiſts upon the Proteſtants, ſays, © By ſoine computations, thoſe, who pe- 
bp wr. by all thoſe eruelties, are made to amount to an hundred and fifty, or two 
; tes thouland ; by the moſt moderate, and probably the moſt reaſonable ac- 

count, the 


bro. 1363 mut have been near 40,000.” Hiſt, of England, vol. vi. p. 377. edit. 
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which gave them away been ſtrictly enforced, Ireland muſt have been fc 
peopled with Britifh inhabitants. But many political reaſons occurred ſor to 
not driving the Iriſh to deſpair. The friends of the Revolution and the en: 
- proteſtant religion were ſufficiently gratified out of the forfeited «ſtates, co 
Too many of the Roman Catholics might have been forced abroad ; and kit 
it was proper that a due balance ſhould be preſerved berween the Roman in 
Catholic and the proteſtant intereſt, It was therefore thought prudent to ſen 
relax the reins of government, and not to put the forfeitures too rigor. gr: 
ouſly into execution. The experience of half a Eentiiry has confirmed wh 
the wiſdom of the above conſiderations, The lenity of the meaſures pur. th: 
ſued in regard to the Irſh Roman Catholics, and the great pains taken 7 
for the inſtruction of their children, with the progreſs which knowledge me 
and the arts have made in that country, have greatly diminiſhed the popiſh tra 
intereſt, The ſpirit of induſtry has enabled the Iriſh to know their own vo 
ſtrength and importance ; to which ſome accidental circumſtances have of 
concurred, All her ports were opened for the exportation of wool and the 
woollen yarn to any part of Great Britain; and of late years, acts of par- tir 
hament have been made occaſionally for permitting the importation of (alt wh 
beef, pork, butter, cattle, and tallow, from Ireland to Great Britain, ou 
But though ſome laws and regulations had occafionally taken place fa- 
vourable to Ireland, it muſt be acknowledged, that the inhabitants of that lia 
country laboured under conſiderable grievances, in conſequence of ſundry to 
unjuſt and injudicious reſtraints of the parliament of England reſpecting wi 
their trade. Theſe reſtraints had injured Ireland without benefiting Great the 
Britain. The Iriſh had been prohibited from manufacturing their own th: 
wool, in order to fayour the woollen manufactory of England: the con- ine 
ſequence of which was, that the Iriſh wool was ſmuggled over into cif 
France, and the people of that country were thereby enabled to rival us til 
In our woollen manufacture, and to deprive us of a part of that trade, ſhe 
An embargo had alſo been laid on the exportation of proviſions from Ire- eff 
land, which had been extremely prejudicial to that kingdom. The di. ati 
ſtreſſes of the Iriſh manufaRurere, as well as thoſe of Great Britain, had bri 
likewiſe been much increaſed by the conſequences of the American wat, to 
Theſe circumſtances occafioned great murmuring in Ireland, and foe thi 
attempts were made for the relief of the inhabitants of that kingdom in me 
the Britiſh parliament, but for ſome time without ſucceſs . for a partiality kir 
in favour of the trade in England prevented juſtice from being done to en 
Ireland, But ſeveral incidents, which happened afterwards, at length ric 
operated flrongly in favour of that kingdow. When a large body ot the Af 
king's troops had been withdrawn from Ireland, in order to be employe Je 
in the American war, a conſiderable number of Iriſh gentlemen, farmers, o 
traders, and other perſons, armed and formed themſelves into volunteer 
companies and affociations, for the defence of Ireland againſt any foreign ul 
invaders. By degrees, theſe-volunteer affociations became numerous and TT 
well-diſciplined: and it was ſoon diſcovered, that they were inclined to Uo 
maintain their rights at home, as well as to defend themſelves againſt fo. a0 
reign enemics. When theſe armed aſſociations became numerous ar = 
formidable, the Iriſh began to aflume an higher tone than that 2 a 


they had before been accuſtomed: and it was ſoon manifeſt, tha 
re monſtrances met with unuſual attention, both from their own parliament 
and from that of Great Britain. The latter, on the 11th 0 May, Sa 
preſented an addreſs to the king, recommending to his majetty's mor w 
rious conſideration the diſtreſſed and impoveriſhed ſtate of the loyai A5 


well-deſcrving people of Irclaud, and defiring him to direct that Fart 
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mould be prepared, and laid before parliament, ſuch particulars relative 
to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, as ſhould 
enable the national wiſdom to purſue effectual meaſures tor promoting the 
common ſtrength, wealth, and commerce of his majeſty's ſubjects in both 
kingdoms. To this addreſs the king returned a favourable anſwer: and 
in October, the ſame year, both houſes of the Iriſh parliament alſo pre- 
ſented addreſſes to his majeſty, in which they declared, that nothing but 
granting Ireland a free trade could fave it trom ruin. Notwithitanding 
which, it being ſoon after ſuſpected by many of the people of that kingdom, 
that the members of their parliament would not exert themſelves with vi- 
gour in promoting the intereſts of the nation, a very daring and numerous 
mob aſſembled betore the parliament-houſe in Dublin, crying out for a free 
trade and a ſhort money-bill, They aſſaulted the members, and endea- 
voured to compel them to ſwear that they would ſupport the intereſt 
of their country by voting for a ſhort money-bill ; and they demoliſhed 
the houſe of the attorney-general, The tumult at length ſubſided ; and 
two Iriſh money-bills, for ſix months only, were ſent over to England, 
where they paſſed the great ſeal, and were immediately returned, with- 
out any diſſatis faction being expreſſed by government at this limited grant. 

ln the mean time the members of the oppoſition, in the Engliſh par- 
liament, very ſtrongly repreſented the neceſſity of an immediate attention 
to the complaints of the people of Ireland, and of a compliance with their 
wies. The arguments on this fide of the queſtion were alſo enforced by 
the accounts which came from Ireland, that the volunteer aſſociations in 
that kingdom amounted to torty thouſand men, unpaid, ſelf-appointed, and 
independent of government, well armed and accoutred, daily improving in 
diſcipline, and which afterwards increaſed to cighty thouſand. The Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry appeared for ſome time to be undetermined what part they 
ſhould act in this important buſineſs : but the remembrance of the fatal 
effects of rigorous meaſures reſpecting America, and the very critical ſitu- 
ation of Great Britain, at length induced the firſt lord of the treaſury to 
bring in ſuch billf as were calculated to afford effectual commercial relief 
to the people of Ireland. Laws were accordingly paſſed, by which all 
thoſe acts were repealed, which bad prohibited the exportation of woollen 
manufactures from Ireland, and other acts by which the trade of that 
ingdom to toreign countries had been reſtrained : and it was likewiſe 
enacted, that a trade between Ireland and the Britiſh colonies in Ame- 
rica, and the Weſt Indies, and the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Africa, ſhould be allowed to be carried on in the ſame manner, and ſub- 
Jt to bmilar regulations and reſtrictions, with that carried on between 
Great Britain and the ſaid colonies and ſettlements. 

Theſe laws in favour of Ireland were received with much joy and ex- 
uation in that kingdom: and the Iriſh nation, being indulged in their 
requiſitions reſpecting trade, now began alſo to aim at important conſtitu- 
tonal reformations; and in various counties and cities of Ireland, the 
light of the Britiſh parliament to make laws which ſliould bind that king- 
wry was denied in public reſolutions. By degrees, the ſpirit which 
prac manifeſted by the Iriſh parliament ſeemed a little to ſubſide ; and 
bit * _ inſtance of this was, their agreeing to a perpetual mutiny- 
15 & ie regulation of the Iriſh army, though that of England had 
2 8 paſſed, with a true conſtitutional caution, only from year to 
* 1 . L. Als was much exclaimed againſt by ſome of the Iriſh patriots z 
and it is indeed not eaſy to clear their parliament from the charge of in- 
conſiſte : v6 8 c elr parhament from the charge © 30 

*ency ; but this bill was afterwards repealed, and the commercial 
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advantages afforded them by late acts in their favour, have greatly con, 
tributed to promote the proſperity of Ireland. As before obſerved, hy 
the act repealing the ſtatute of the 6th of George I. they are now full 
and completely emancipated from the juriſdiction of the Britith parliament 
The appellant juriſdiction of the Britiſh hone of peers in Irifh couſes, wa; 
likewiſe giyen up. But though the 1rith have obtained ſuch great exten: 
fion of their liberties, it is queſtioned whether it will terminate to their 
country's real advantage :—their parties and diſſenſions increaſe, and the 
controverſy of England with that kingdom is far from being ended; much 
remains to eſtabljſh ſuch a commercial and political connection as will pro- 
mote the intereſt and happineſs of both countries, and make them one greg 
Table and invulnerable body. Every change of adminiſtration in Fus 
land hath produced new lord lieutenants among them, but harmouy 2:4 
confidence arc not yet reſtored, though the duke of Rutland's adwinitir- 
tion this year ſeems firmer than the preceding, However, in the year 783, 
the government, the nobility, aud the people of Ireland, vied with each 
other in countenanging and giving an alylum to many familics of the Ge- 
neveſe who were baniſhed trom their city, and to others who voiuntarily 
exiled themſelves for the cauſe of liberty, not willing to ſubmit to an 
ariſtocracy of their own citizens, ſupported by the {words of France and 
Sardinia. 

I might here conclude the geography and hiſtory of Great Britain 
and Ireland, were it not that ſeveral ſmaller iſlands are under the allegi- 
ance of the crown of England: and, having local privileges and diſtine- 
tions, could not be comprehended under.a more general head, In treat- 
ing of them, therefore, I ſhall deviate from my common method, but ob. 
ſerve brevity as much as the ſubject will permit, 


Lo LE OQOF-:M: A; 


HE Mona mentioned by Tacitus was the iſle of Angleſea, not this 

iſland, Some think it takes its name from the Saxon word Jang 
(or among), becauſe lying in St. George's Channel, it is almoſt at an e- 
qual diſtance from the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; vut 
Mona ſeems to have been a generical name with the ancients for any de- 
tached iiland, Its length from north to ſouth is father more than thitty 
miles, its breadth from eight to fifteen; and the latitude of the midie 
of the iſland is fifty-four degrees ſixteen minutes north. It is ſaid, that 


7 . * . ' 4 * * 1 4 F 
on a clear day the three Britannic kingdoms may ve ſeen from this iſland. 


The air here is wholeſome, and the climate, only making allowance for 
the ſituation, pretty much the ſame as that in the northi of England, fron 
which it does not differ much in other reſpects, The hilly parts are bal 
ren, and the champaign fruitful in wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp, 
roots, and pulſe. The ridge of mountains, which, as it were, er 
the ifland, both protects and fertilizes the vallies, where thete 15 gow 
baſturage. The better ſort of inhabitants have good Hzcable horles, and 
a {mall kind, which is ſwift and hardy; nor are they troubled with any 
noxious animals, The coaſts abound with fea-fowl; and the putfin:, Wins 
þreed in rabbit-holes, are almoſt a lump of fat, and enccmed Ven 
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ons. It is faid that this iſland abounds with iron, lead, and copper 
mines, though unwrought; as are the quarries of marble, ſlate, and 
tone. 

The Ifle of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes, and four towns on 
the ſea-coalts. Caſtle-town is the metropolis of the iſland, and the ſeat 
of its government ; Peele, which of late years begins to flouriſh ; Doug- 
lus has the beſt market and bett trade in the iſland, and is the richeſt 
and moſt populous town, on account of its excellent harbour, and its 
fine mole, extending into the ſea; Ramſey has likewiſe a conſiderable 
commerce, on account of its ſpacious bay, in which ſhips may ride ſafe 
from all winds excepting the north-eaſt, The reader, by throwing his 
eyes on the map, may ſee how conveniently this ifland is ſituated for be- 
ing the ſtorehouſe ot ſmucylers, which it was till within theſe few years, 
to the inexpretiible prejudice of his majeſty's revenue; and this neceſſa- 
ry leads me to touch upon the hiſtory of the iſland. | 

During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the ſeas, whom J have 
before mentioned, this iſland was their rendezvous, and their chief force 
was here collected; from whence they annoyed the Hebrides, Great Bri- 
rain, and Ireland. The kings of Man are often mentioned in hiſtory ; 
and tho.gh we have no regular account of their ſueceſſion, and know bur 
a few of their names, yet they undoubtedly were for ſome ages maſters of 
thoſe ſeas, About the year 1263, Alexander II. king of Scotland, a 
ſpirite* piince, huving defeated the Danes, laid claim to the ſuperiority 
cf Man, and obliged Owen or John, its king, to acknowledge him as lord 
paramount. It ſeems to have continued, either tributary or in property 
of the kings of Scotland, til! |; was reduced by Edward I. and the kings 
ct England, from that time, exerciicd the ſuperiority over the ifland 
though we find it t. pofſeſied by the potterity of its Daniſa princes, in 
the reign of Edward III. who ditpoſſeſſed the laſt queen ot the 1tland, and 
beſtowed it on his favourite, Montague, car! of Saliſbury. His family-ho- 
nours and eſtate being forfeited, Henry IV, beſtowed Man, and the patro- 
nage of the biſhoprick, firſt upon the Northumberland family, and that be- 
ing forfcited, upon Sir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the earls of Derby, 
enſoy ed it, till, by failure of heirs male, it devolved upon the duke of 
Atho!, who married the fiſter of the laſt lord Derby. Reaſons of ſtate 
rendered it neceſſary for the crown of Great Britain to purchaſe the cuſ- 
toms and the ifland from the Athol family; and the bargain was complet= 
ed by 70,0001, being paid to the duke in 1765. The duke, however, re- 
tuns his territorial property in the iſland, though the form of its govern- 
mend is altered; and the king has now the ſame rights, powers, and pre 
"ogmves, as the duke formerly enjoyed. The inhabitants, alſo, retain 
ny of their ancient conſtitutions and cuſtoms. 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the church of England. The 
Wop of Sodor and Man enjoys all the ſpiritual 11ghts and pre-eminences 
vt other biſhops, but does not fit in the Britiſh houſe of peers; his fee 
derer having been erected into an Engliſh barony. One of the moſt ex- 
leut prelates who ever adorned the epiſcopal character, was Dr. 'Tho- 
mw Wilton, biſhop of Man, who preſided over that dioceſe upwards of 
oven Years, and died in the year 1755, aged ninety-three, He was 

zendiy duiltinguiſned for the piety and the exemplarineſs of his life, his 
cnc and hoſpitality, and his unremitting attention to the happ.neſs 
en die people entruſted to his care. He encouraged agriculture, eſtabliſmed 
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fchools for the inſtruction of the children of the inhabitants of the iſand 
tranſlated ſome of his devotional pieces into the Manks language to render 
them more generally uſeful to them, and founded parochial libraries in every 
pariſh in his dioceſe. Some of his notions reſpecting government and 
church diſcipline were not of the moſt liberal kind : but his failings were 
fo few, and his virtues fo numerous and conſpicuous, that he was a grent 
bleſſing to the Iſle of Man, and an ornament to human nature, Cardinat 
Fleury had fo much veneration for his character, that, out of regard to 
him, he obtained an order from the court of France, that no privatcer of 
that nation ſhould ravage the Iſie of Man. 

The eccleſiaſtical government is well kept up in this ifland, and the lic. 
ings are comfortable. The language, which 1s called the Manks, and is 
ſpoken by the common people, is radically Erfe, or Ir'fh, but with a mix. 
ture of other languages. The New Teſtament and the Common Praver 
Book have been tran{lated into the Manks language. The natives, who 
amount to above 20,000, are inoffenſive, charitable, and hoſpitable, 
The better fort live in ſtone houſes, and the poorer in thatched; and 
their ordinary bread is made of oatmeal. Their products for exporta- 
tion conliſt of weol, hides, and tallow; which they exchange with foreign 
ſhipping for commoditics they may have occaſion for from other parts, 
Before the ſouth promontory of Man, is a little iſtand called the Calf of 
Man: it is about three miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by a 
channel about two furlongs broad. 

This Hand affords ſome curioſities which may amuſe an antiquary, 
They conſiſt chiefly of Runic ſepulchral ibſcriptions and monuments, of 
ancient braſs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and partly of 
pure gold, which are ſometimes dug up, and ſeem to indicate the ſplendor 
of its ancient poſſeſſors. 


T 
T3 18 iſland is ſituated oppoſite the coaſt of Hampſhire, from which 


it is ſeparated by a channel, varying in breadth ſrom two to ſeven 
miles: it is conſidered as part of the county of Southampton, and is within 
the dioceſe of Wincheſter. I's greateſt length, extending from eaſt to 
weſt, meaſures nearly twenty-three miles; its breadth from north to fouth 
above thirtcen. The air is in general healthy, particularly the ſouthern 
parts; the foil is various, but ſo great is its fertility, it was many Years 
ago computed, that more wheat was grown here in-one year, than could 


be conſumed by the inhabitants in eight : and it is ſuppoſed that its pre- 


ſent produce, under the great improvements of agriculture, and the ad- 
ditional quantity of land lately brought into tillage, has moie than kep! 

1 E 5 * Gd ou : _ ” 2 * 3 
ore with the increaſe of population, A range ol hills, Which affosds 
1 


ne pilture for ſheep, extends from eaſt ro wett, through the middie of 


the ifland. The interior parts of the ifland, as well as its extremities, af 
ford a great number of beautiful and pictureſque proſpects, not only in 
the paſtor.], but alſo in the great and romantic flyle. Or theſe beauties, 
the gentiemen of the iſland have availed themſelves, as well in the choice 
of ſituation of their houſes, as in their other improvements. Dome 


9 95 41 7 und 
fowls and poultry are bred here in great numbers; the outward in 
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ſhips and veſſols at Spithead, the Mother-bank, and Cowes, commonly 
furoiſhing themſelves from this land. 5 ; 

Such is the purity of the air, the fertility of che ſoil, and the beauty 
and variety of the landicapes of this iſland, that it has been called the gar- 
den of England; it has ſome very fine gentlemen's feats ; and it is often 
viſited by parties of pleaſure on account of its delightful ſcer.es. 

The ifland is divided into thirty pariſhes : and, according to a very accu- 
rate calculation made in the year 1777, the inhabitants then amounted to 
eighteen thouſand and twenty-four, excluſive ob the troops quartered 
there, Moſt of the farm-houſes are built with ſtone, and even the cot- 


mor, ww —_ . * 6 A 


0 tages appear neat and comfortable, having each its little garden. 
8 A 2 a 
: The town of Newport ſtands nearly in the centre of the iſland, of 


which it may be conſidered as the capital. The river Medina empties 1t- 
{If into the channel at Cones harbour, diſtant about five miles, and be- 


c 
0 ing navigable up to the quay, renders it commodious for trade. The 
x three principal ſtreets of Newport extend from eaſt to weit, and are crofſ= 
ed at right angles by three others, all which are ſpacious, clean, and well 
p aved, | 
1 . Cariſbrooke caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight, has been rendered remarkable f 
b by the confinement of king Charles I. who, taking refuge here, was de- ('s 
t tained a priſoner, from November 1647, to September 1648, After the 11 
I execution of the king, this caſtle was converted into a place of confine- 1 
ment for his children; and his daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, died in is | 
f it. There are ſeveral other forts in this iſland, which were all erected about 1 
f the 36th year of the reign of Henry VIII. when many other forts and i 
f blockhouſes were built in different parts of the coaſts of England. "MF: | 
Ir 4 
; The SCILLY ISLES, anciently the SILURES, are a cluſter of dan- b 
gerous rocks, to the number of 140, lying about 3o miles from the Land's Y 
End in Cornwall, of which county they were reckoned a part. By their is 
ſituation between the Engliſh channel and St. George's channel, they 14 
h have been the deſtruction of many ſhips and lives. Some of the iſlands are 14 
n well inhabited, and have large and ſecure harbours. © 
n In the Engliſh channel ate four iflands ſubject to England: theſe are by 
0 Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark; which, though they lie much 8 
h nearer to the coaſt of Normandy than to that of England, are within the "ot 
a anceſe of Wincheſter. They lie in a cluſter in Mount Saint Michael's 4 
'$ bay, between Cape la Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle in Brit- of 
id h tany. The computed diſtance between Jerſey and Sark is four leagues ; 1 
2 etween that and Guernſey, ſeven leagues ; and between the fame and bh 
. derney, nine leagues. | w 
2 JERSEx, anciently CASAREA, was known to the Romans; and 1 
2 lies fartheſt within the bay, in forty- nine degrees ſeven minutes north la- 8 
f titude, and in the ſecond degree twenty-ſix minutes weſt longitute, 18 L 
1 K. weſt of Normandy, and 84 miles ſouth of Portland. The north F 
: => 1s inacceſſible through lofty cliffs, the ſouth is almoſt level with the i 
1 K ; He higher land, in its midland part, is well planned, and abounds 1 
50 e "25, from which is made an incredible quantity of excellent 4; 
q 13 he vallies are fruitful and well cultivated, and contain plenty of 1 
| © and fheep, The inhabitants neglect tillage too much, being intent | 
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upon the culture of cyder, the improvement of eommerce 15 

8 the manufacture of ene The honey in rr ang Fed, oh row 
fine ; and the ifland is well ſupplied with fiſh and wild-fowl almoſt of « f 
ry kind, ſome of both being peculiar to the iſland, and very delicious. 

The iſland is not above twelve miles in length; but the air is ſo Cal 
brious, that, in Camden's time, it was ſaid there was here ro buſineſ o 
a phyſician. The inhabitants in number are about 20,000, and are divided 
into twelve pariſhes, The capital rown is St. Helier, or Hilary, which 
contains above 400 houſes, has a good harbour and caſtle, and m hea 
handſome appearance, The property of this iſland belonged formerly to 
the Carterets, a Norman family, who have been always attached te 
royal intereſt, and gave protection to Charles II. both when king and prince 
of Wales, at a time when no part of the Britiſh dominions durſt recogniſe 
him. The language of the inhabitants is French, with which mon of 
them intermingle Englith words. Knit ſtockings and caps form their $4. 
ple commodity ; but they carry on a conſiderable trade in fiſh with New. 
foundland, and diſpoſe of their cargoes in the Mediterranean, The go. 
vernor is appointed by the crown of England, but the civil adminiſtration 
reſts with a bailiff, aſſiſted by twelve jurats. As this iſland is the principal 
remain of the duchy of Normandy depending on the kings of Englanc 
it preſerves the old feudal forms, and particularly the aſſembly of ltates, 
which is as it were a miniature of the Britiſh parliament, as ſettled in the 
time of Edward I. | 

GUERNSEY, is thirteen miles and a half from ſouth-weſt to nortk— 
eaſt, and twelve and a half where broadeſt, eaſt and weſt ; has only ten 
pariſhes, to which there are but cight miniſters, four of the pariſhes being 
united, and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages of Guernſey, hav: 
ing one a- piece. Though this is a much finer iſland than that of [erſer, 
yet it is far leſs valuable; becauſe it is not fo well cultivated, nor is it {© 
populous. It abounds in cyder ; and the inhabitants ſpeak French: but 
want of firing is the greateſt inconveniency that both iflands labour under, 
The only harbour here is at St. Peter le Port, which is guarded by two 
forts ; one called the Old-Caſtle, and the other Caſtle- Cornet. Guernſey 
is likewiſe part of the ancient Norman patrimony. . 

ALDERNEY 1s about eight miles in compaſs, and is by much the 
neareſt of all theſe iſlands to Normandy, from which it is ſeparated by a 
narrow ſtrait, cailed the Race of Alderney, which is a dangerous paſſage in 
ſtormy weather, when the two currents meet ; otherwiſe it is ſafe, and has 
depth of water for the largeſt ſhips. This iſland is healthy, and the ſoll 
is remarkable for a fine breed of cows. 

SARK is a ſmall iſland depending upon Guernſey ; the inhabitants ate 
long-lived, and enjoy from nature all the conveniencies of life; thei 
number is about 300. The inhabitants of the three laſt-mentioned ;flands 
together, are thought to be about 20,000. The religion of all the tour 
{{lands 15 that of the church of England, 
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AVING gone over the Britiſh ifles, we ſhall now return to the 

continent, beginning with the extenſive and mighty kindom of 
France, being the neareſt to England; though part of Germany and Po- 
land lies to the northward of France. 


SLTUATION AND FxTENT. 
Miles. Degrees, 


Length 600 5 Welt and 8 Eaſt longitude, 
Breadth — N 0 42 and 51 North latitude. 


Rovxparits.] It is bounded by the Engliſh channel and the Nether- 
lands, on the North; by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, Eaſt; by 
the Mediterranean and the Pyrenean mountains, which divide it from 
Spain, South; and by the bay ot Biſcay, Welt. 

Divisrons.] This kingdom is divided, and the dimenſions of the ſe- 
reral parts diſtinctly ſpecified in the following table, by Mr. Templeman. 


w— —— 


| 5085 JE 
| Countries Names, N | = | 8 Chief Citics 
i . 5 — . = — 
j rance. ELLE AK 1 
Or cannois 22, 950 | 2300 18 Orleans. 
Guienne — | 12,500 | 21 6 122 Bourdeaux. 
Gaſcugne I 8,300 | 125) goſAux, or Augk. 
Languedoc —1 13.175 200 115 Theulouſe, | 
Lyonnais — | 12,500 | 175] 130|Lyons. 
Champagne —| 10,000 | 140} 110 Rheims. 

Bretagne 9, | 179; 105jRennes. | 
| Normandy —| 8,200 | 155) 85]}Rouen. | 

1 Provence 1 6, Soo 95 gzjAix. 

Sa < Burgundy —\ 6,700 150 86 Dijon. 
| Dauphiné — 1 5,820 10% yo|Grenoble. : ! 
Ile of France 200 fc $e/Pans JN. Tat. 45-50. | 
e TINO oy $ E. Lon. 2-25. þ 
Franche Cumpte —| 4, co] too G6ojBefancon. 
Picardy —| 3650 | 120} 87]Amiens. 
LRonflilion I 1,400 | col 44 Perpignan. 
| { Artois — 990 63] 32 Arras. ; 

Netherlands Hainault = 80 571 22 Valenciennes. 
| Flanders * 760 53} 22|Liſle. | 
(Luxemburg — 292 48] 13jThionville, | 

Cores { Lorrain — 1 23500 | —| —|Metz. 

TR L Alface —1 2,250} 9 5 3c Stratburgh, | 
Total 138,637 
| Totheſe is to be added the iſland of Corſica; but the city of Avignon, with the 
J*cnaiffin, was in 1774 ceded to the pope. 


1 : 
1 AND CLivaTe.] France took its 
edlen, a German nation, reſtleſs and enterpriſing, who conquered the 


prel 


name from the Francs, or 


auls, the ancient inhabitants - and the Roman force not being able to re- 
+ hem, they were permitted to ſettle in the country by treaty, By 
Ur5 
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its fiination, it is the moſt compact kingdom perhaps in the world, aud 
well fitted forevery purpoſe both of power and commerce; and fince the 
beginning of the 15th century, the inhabitants have availed themſelves gf 
many of their natural advantages. The air, particularly that of the in. 
rerior parts of tne kingdom, is in general mild and wholeſome ; but ſome 
late authors think it is not nearly fo ſalubrious as is pretended ; and it my? 
be acknowledged, that the French have been but too ſucceſsful in giving 
the inhabitants of Great Britain falſe prepoſſeſſions in favour of their own 
country. It muſt indeed be owned, that their weather is more clear and 
ſettied than in Engiand. In the northern provinces, however, the win. 
ters are more inteately cold, and the inhabitants not ſo well ſupplied with 
firing, which in France is chiefly of wood. 

Sort As DU WATER. ] France is happy in an excellent ſoil, which pro. 
duces corn, wine, oil, and almoſt every luxury of life. Some of their 
truits have a higher flavour than thoſe of England ; but neither the paſty. 
rage nor tillage are comparable to ours. The heats in many parts burn 
up the ground, fo that it has no verdure, and the ſoil barely produces a8 
much rye and cheſnuts as ſerve to ſubſiſt the poor inhabitants; but the chief 
misfortune attending the French ſoil is, that the inhabitants having but a 
precarious ſecurity in their own property, do not apply themſelves ſufh- 
cienily to cultivation and agriculture, But nature has done wonders for 
them, and boch animal and vegetable productions are found there in vali 
plenty. 

The French have of late endeavoured to ſupply the loſs ariſing from 
their precarious title to their lands, by inſtituting academies of agriculture, 
and propoſing premiums for its improvement, as in England; but thoie 
expedients, however ſucceſsful they may be in particular inſtances, can 
never become of national utility in any but a tree country, where the 
huſbandman is ſure of enjoying the fruit of his labour. No nation is bet» 
ter ſupplied than France is with wholeſome ſprings and water; of whict 
the inhabitants make excellent uſe, by the help of art and engines, for 
all the conveniencies of life. I ſhall atterwards ſpeak of their canals and 
mineral waters. 

MounTArxs.] Ihe chief mountains in France, or its borders, are, 
the Alps, which divide France from Italy; the Pyrenees, hich diss 
France from Spain ; Vauge, which divide Lorrain from Lurgundy and 
Alſace ; Mount Jura, which divides Franche Compte from Switzerland; 
the Cevennes, in the province of Languedoc; and Mount Dor, in tae 
province of Auvergne.. ; 

Rivers AND LaKEsS.] The principal rivers in France ute the Loite, 
the Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine, The Lowe takes its courte 
north and north-weſt, being, with all its windings, from its fource te the 
ſea, computed to run about 520 miles. The Rhone flows on the ſouth— 
welt to Lyons, and then runs on due ſouth till it falls into the Meduerra: 
nean. The Garonne riſes in the Pyrenean mountains, takes its corte, Bit 
north-caft, and has a communication with the Mediterranean by means 01 
a canal, the work of Lewis XIV. The Seine, ſoon after Its riſe, runs 
to the north-well, viſiting Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, in its wars a 
falls into the Engliſh channel at Havre. To theſe we may add che Soap: 
which falls into the Rhone at Lyons; the Charente, Which r1ies 94 
Havre de Grace, and diſcharges itſelt in che Bay of Biſcay at Roch _ 
The Rhine, which riſes in Switzerland, is the eattern boundary bergen 
France and Germany, and receives the Moſelle and the Sarte in tts . 
The Somme, which runs north-weſt through Picardy, and falls ſe” 
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Engliſh channel below Abbeville. The * ar, which riſes in the Alpe, 


and runs ſouth, dividing France from Italy, and falling into the Nieder- 


rancan, weſt of Nice. The Adour runs from eaſt to iv cn, through Gaſ- 


coigne, an: 4 talls intothe Bay of Biſcay, below Bayonne. : 

The vaſt advantage, bot h in commerce and conveniency, which ariſes 
to France from thoſe rivers, is wonderfully Improved by the artificial ri- 
vers and canals which form the chief glory. of the teigu of Lewis XIV. 
That of Languedoc was begun 1 in the year 1666, and completed | in 1680: 
it was intended for a communication between the ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean, for the ſpe dier paſſage of the French fleet; bur though it was 
ered on at an immeaſe expence, for 100 miles, over hills and vallies, 
eren through a mountain in one pluce, it has not an{wered that pure 
poſe, By the canal of Calais, traveliers e aftly pats by water from thence 
to St. Omer, Graveline, Dunkirk, Ypres, and other places. The canal 
of Olean is another noble work, and runs a courſe of eighteen leagues, 
t the immenſe benefit of the public "on the royal revenue. France 
bounds with other canals of the like kind, which render her inland navi- 
gion inexpretiibly commodious and be neficks il. 

Few lakes are found in this country, There is one at the top of a vill 
near Alegre, u hich the vulgar report to be bottomleſs. There is another 
at Illoire, in Auvergne; and one at La Beſſe, in which if you throw ; Aa 
ſtone, it cauſes a noiſe like thunder. 

MINERAL WATERS AND The waters of Bureges, which he near 

REMARKABLE SPRINGS» Che borders of Spain, under the Pyrenean 
mountains , have ot late been preferred to all the others of France, for the 
recovery of health, The beſt judges think, however, that the cures per- 
formed by them, are more owing to their accidental ſucceſs, with ſome 
great perſons, aud the ſal ubrity of the air and ſo1!, than to the virtues of 
the waters, The waters of Sultzbach in Alſace are ſaid to cure the pally, 
weak nerves, and the ſtone. At Bagueiis, not far from Bareyges, are ſe- 
veral wholeſome minerals and baths, to w hich people retort as to the Eng- 


- Ih baths, at ſpring and autumn, Forges, in Normandy, is celebrated 


tor its mineral waters; and thoſe of St. Amand cure the gravel and ob- 


ructions. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the other real or pretend- 
ed mincral wells in France 85 therefore I muit om; 8 them, as well as many 
remarkat le ſprings : but there is one near A1gre, in Auvergne, which boils 
violently, ard makes 2 noiſe like water thrown apon lime; it has little or 


no talte, but has a pollonous quality, and the birds that drink of it die 
10 ſtant! Y, 

Merars AND MINERALS 
N and lilver, A1 
epo: 


.] Languedoc is ſaid to contain veins of 
face has mines ot filver and . Yer, but they are too 
VC to be Wrought, Alaba ter, black marble, faſt er, and coal. are 
Wind in any parts of the kingdom, Bretagne abounds in mines of iron, 

oper, tin, at nd lead. At Laverdau u, in Cominges, there is a mine of 
uk, At Be rry there is a mine of Oker, which ſerves for melting of 


metal; 
als, and tor dying, particu}: ly the beit di = cloth ; and in the pro- 
ind 


.. 


| 0 of Anjuu are ee quarries of fine white ſtone. Some excellent 
110 040 


lies (th e only gem that France ee e are found in Languedoc; 
tho | get care is taken to Keep the mines of marble and tree-ſtone open all 
Ut tis Kit) 1 Im 

SETABLE AND ANIMAL PR France abounds in excellent 

. ener 86-4 AND LAND « roots, Which are more proper tor 
Fe. chan thoſe of Eng an- F d fall: 

0) n and. As to all kinds of ſeaſoning and fallads 

they 
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they are more plentiful, and in ſome places better than in England; th 
being, next to their vines, the chief object of their culture. The province 
of Gaſtenois produces great quantities of ſaffron, The wines ot Cham. 
pagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſcony, and other provinces of France 
are ſo well known, that they need only be acts. It is ſufficient tg 
obſerve, that though they differ very ſenſibly in their raſte and properties 
yet all of them are excellent, particularly thoſe of Champagne. , 
dy, Bourdeaux, Pontacke, Hermitage, and Frontiniac : and there are fen 
conſtitutions, be they ever ſo valetudinary, to which ſome one or other gf 
them is not adapted. Oak, elm, aſh, OS other timber, common in Enc- 
land, is found in France; but it is faid, that the internal parts of the 
kingdom begin to feel the want of fuel. A great deal of ſalt is made 2 
Rhee, and about Rochfort on the coaſt ut Santoign. Languedoc yro. 
duces an herb called kali, which, when burnt, makes excellent pot-alhes, 
The French formerly were famous for horticulture, but they are at pre- 
ſent far inferior to the Engliſh both in the management and ai{politions of 
their gardens. Prunes and capers are produced at Bourdeaux and near 
'Foulon. 

France contains few animals, either wild or tame, that are not to be 
found in England, excepting wolves. Their horſes, black cattle, and 
ſheep, are far interior to the Engliſh; nor is the wool of their fheep f 
fine. The hair and ſkin of the chamois, or mountain goats, are more va- 
luable than thoſe of England. We know of no difference between the mi 
rine productions of France and thoſe of England, but that the former i: 
not ſo well ſerved, even on the tea coaſts, with falt-water fiſh. 

Fox ks Ts.] The chief foreſts of France are thoſe of Orleans, uhich 
contain 144000 acres of wood of various kinds, oak, elm, aſh, &e. and 


the foreſt of Fontainbleau near as large; and near Morchiſmoir is a tore! 
of tall, ſtraight timber, of 4000 trees. Beſides theſe, large numbers ot 
woods, ſome of them deſerving the name of foreſts, lie in different pro- 
vinces; but too remote from ſea-carriage to be of much national utility. 
Por uLlAr LON, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, f According to the late! 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. and beſt calculations, 
France contains at picient about 29,000,000 of inhabitants. It was lates 
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3 * zune Arien the Great 
lu the yeur 1598, Heurz IV. who was a Proteſtaut, and guilty at) 5 
i * V _ 8 o 1 " he L Il. c 
after fighting his way to the crown of France, pailed the famous ears. 06 404 
- CLOSE ITT . +)  pPYOArRt a hate relle. . IT hi; cdiet Wet” 
which ſccured the I'roteitants the free exerciite ot their rel Ti Il; but nus cue | 


26 


voked by Lewis IV. which, with the ſuceceding periecutiuns, dune W n ik 
* . * * 1 * {YL 4 3 % 1 „ 0 14 
England, Holland, and other Proteſtant countries, where they ela! wn. 

manufacture, to the great prejudice of the country that perſecuted them. th 
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women of the ſume ranks in England. The nobility and gentry accompiiſh 
themicives in the academical exerciſes of dancing, fenctiy, and riding; 
in the practice of which they excel all their neighbours in {kill and 
ergcefulneſs. They are fond of hunting; and the gentry have now left 
of their heavy jack-boots, their huge war-ſaddle, and monſtrous cu: b- 
hide in that exerciſe, and 2ccoinmodate themſelves to the Engliſh man- 
ner. The landlords are as jealous of their game as they are in England, 
and equally n:ggardly of it to their interiors, A few of the French princes 
of the blood, and nobility, are more m 4gnificent in their palaces and eq ui— 
pages than any of the Enghfh - but the other ranks of life are deſpicable, 
when compared to the riches, elegance, and opulence not only of the 
Enolifh nobility and gentry in general, but of the middling people. 

The genius and manners of the French are well known, and have been 
the ſubj<&t ot many able pens. A national vanity is their predominant 
character; and they are perhaps the only people ever heard of, who have 
derived great utility from a national weaknets. It ſupports them under 
misfortunes, and impels them to actions to which true courage infpires 
other nations. This character, however, is conſpicuous ouly in the 
higher and middling ranks, where it produces excellent officers ; for the 
common ſoldiers of France have few or no ideas of heroiſm. Hence it 
has been obſerved, with great juſtice, of the French and Pugliſh, that 
the French officers will lead, if their ſoldiers will follow, and the Eugliſu 
ſoldiers will follow, if their officers will lead. This fame principle of va- 
nity is of admirable uſe to the government, becauſe the lower ranks, when 
they tee their ſuperiors elated, as in the war of 1756 with England, un- 
der the molt diſgraceful loſſes, never think that they are unfortunate ; and 
irom thence proceeds the paſſive fubmiſſton of the French under all their 
calamities. 

The French affect freedom and wit; but faſhionable dreſſes and diver- 
hons engroſs too much of their converſation, Their direrfions are much 
the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh, but their gallaniry is of a very ditfer- 
ent complexion, Their attention to the fair degenerates into groſs fop— 
pery in the men, and in the ladies it is kept vp by admitting of indecent 


treedoms ; bur the ſeeming levities of both ſexes are ſeldom attended with 


taat crimina. ity which, to people not uſed to their manners, they ſeem 
to indicate; nor are the huſbands-to indifferent, as we ate apt to imagine, 
about the conduct of their wives. The French are exceſfively credulous 
ard linyious but of all people in the world they bear adverfity and re- 
duction ot circumſtances with the beſt grace; though in proſperity many 
0! them are apt to be inſolent, vain, arbitary, and unperions. An old 
French officer is an entertaining and inſtructive ecumpanion, and indeed 
the molt rational ſpecies of all the French gentry. | 

he French are eminently diſtinguiſhed by their politeneſs and good 
zuncrs. which may be traced, though in different proportions, through 
ere rank, from the greateſt of the nobility to the lowelt mechanic : aud 
* has been remarked as a very iingular phenomenon, that politenels, 
8 in every other country, is confined to people of à certain rank in 
10 OP bore, perrade every lituation and profeſſion. Iadecd, the po- 
EN _ oe French manners, the gay and ſoclable turn of the na- 
"Ma 5 * able and caſy conduct of maſters to their ſervants, in ſome 
5 nder the deficiencies, and correct the errors of the government, 
oh ie condition ot the common people iu France, but particu- 

; >» Leiter than in leveral other countries a Europe. 
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The French have been much cenſured for infincerity ; but this cee 
has been carried too fir, and the imputation is generally wins: 56 ib. 
exceſs of civility, which throws a ſuſpicious light upon their . 

The French, in private life, have certainly many amiable ch: 
a great number of inſtances of generoſity aud dibuteiftedyo!. | 
found amongſt them. 

It is doing the French no more than juſtice to acknowledge 
they are themſelves polite, ſo they have given a polith te e e 
manners, and even virtues of other nations. ] hey have long ⁹ë 
lead in taſte, faſhion, and dreſs ; but it ſcems now ro be in tlc war „aud 
they themſelves think very favourably of the Englith, "This .lter:;iog 
of opinion has not, however, entirely taken its rite from their wits += 
learned men, and fill leſs from their couvrtiers, or the middle r.nks 64 
life. The ſuperior orders of men in France are of a very different eff tro 
thoſe below them. They ſee with indignation the trivoloutnefs ot thei: 
court ; and however complying they may appear in public, when retired, 
they keep themſelves ſacred from 11s follies. Independent by their rank 
and fortunes, they think and act for themſelves. They are open to con- 
viction, and examine things to the bottom. They ſaw during the war be- 
fore the laſt, the management of their armies, their finances, and flects, 
with filent indignation, and their reſcarches were favourable tothe Euch. 
The concluſion of the pence of Fontainbleau, and the viſits which they hare 
ſince paid to England, have improved that good opinion ; the courtiers 
themſelves have fallen in with it ; and, what ſome years ago would hare 
been thought incredible, people of faſhion in France now ftudy the En- 
gliſli language, and imiate them in their cuſtoms, amuſements, dreſs, 
and buildings, They both imitate and admire our writers; the names 
of Bacon, Locke, Newton, Milton, Pope, Addiſon, Hume, Robertion, 
Richardſon, and many others of the laſt and preſent century, are ſacred 
among the French of any education; and, to ſay the truth, the writings 
of ſuch men have equally contributed, with our military reputation, t0 
raiſe the name of Great Britain to that degree in which it has been held 
of late by foreign nations, and to render our language more univeifal, and 
even a neceſſary ſtudy among foreign nobility, But we cannot quit this 
article of the manners and cuſtoms of the French, without giving a more 
minute view of ſome ſtriking peculiarities obſervable among that whimt- 
cal people in private life, and this from the remarks of a late ingeniv!s 


traveller, who was alſo diſtinguiſhed by various other productions in p0- 


lite literature, | 

« The natural levity of the French, ſay* he, is reinforced by the mo: 
prepoſterous education, and the example of a giddy people, engagec in 
the moſt frivolous purſuits, A Frenchman is by ſome prieſt or mos“ 
taught to read his mother-tongue, and to ſay his prayers in 4 language 07 
does not underſtand. He learns to dance and to fence by tt matters - 
thoſe ſciences, He becomes a complete connoiſieur in dieting h 
in adorning his own perſon, under the hands and iatructians 0! 0h 
barber and valet-de-chambre. If he learns to play upon the flute or N. 
fiddle, he is altogether irreſiſtible. But he piques himſchf upon 51. 
poliſhed above the natives of any other country, by bis converfarion x. 
the fair ſex. In the courſe of this communication, with which he * 
dulged from his tender years, he learns, like a parrot, by rote, the 
circle of French compliments, which are a fet of phraics, die ulous go 
to a proverb; and theſe he throws out indiſcriminately to Women * 
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out diſtinction, in the exerciſe of that kind of addreſs which is here diſ- 
tinguithed by the name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe, by the repetition 
of which he becomes very pert, very tamihar, and very impertinent. 
A Frenchman, in conſequence of his mingling with the females from his 
infancy, not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and humours, 
but grow. wonderfully alert in pertorming a thouſand little offices, which 
are overlooked by other men, whote time hath been ſpent in making 
more valuable acquifitions. He enters, without ceremony, a lady's bed- 
chamber while ſhe is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, airs her 
ift, and helps to put it on. He attends her at her toilette, regulates the 
G0 ibution of ber patches, and adviſes where to lay on the paint. If he 
viſits her when the is drefled, and perceives the leaſt impropriety in her 
coiflure, lie intſts upon adjuſting it with his own hands. If he ſees a curl, 
reren a fingle hair amis, be produces his comb, his ſciſſars, and po- 
matum, and fets it to rights with the dexterity of a profeſſed frizeur, He 
{quires hey to every place {he viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure; and, 
e dedicating his whole time to her, renders himſelf neceſſary to her oc- 
cafiors. In ſhort, of all the coxcombs on the face of the earth, a 
French perit-maitre is the moſt impertinent ; and they are all pe/its-martry. 5, 
from the marquis who glittets in lace and embroidery, to the gargon bar- 
bi-re (barber's boy) covered with meal, who liruts with his hair in a long 
queue. and his hat under his arm. ; = 

© A Frenchman will ſooner part with his religion than his hair. Even 
the ſoldiers in France wear a long queve, and this ridiculous foppery has 
deſcended to the loweſt claſs of people. The boy who cl-ans ſhoes at 
the corner of a ſtreet, has a tail of this kind hanging down to his 
rump; and the beggar who drives an aſs, wears his hair en qucue, though, 
perhaps, he has neither ſhirt nor breeches, 

* [ (hll only mention one cuſtom more, which ſeems to carry human 
aſfectation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance : that is, 
the manner in which the faces of the ladies are primed and painted, It 
I generally ſuppoſed, that part of the fair ſex, in ſome other countries, 
make uſe of Fard and vermiliion tor very different purpoſes; namely, to 
help a bad or faded complexion, to heighten the graces, or conceal the 
cetects of nature, as well as the ravages of time, I ſhall not enquire 
whether it is juſt and honeſt to impoſe in this manner on mankind ; if it 
i5 not hon-lt, it may be allowed to be artful and politic, and ſhews, at 
leaſt, a dchre of being agreeable, But to lay it on, as the faſhion in 
Trance preferibes to all the ladies of condition, who indeed cannot appear 
v1hout this badge of diſtinction, is to diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch a man— 
ner, as 10 tender them odious and deteſtable to every ſpectator who has 
tae leaſt relich left for nature and propriety. As tor the fard, or white, 
vuh which their necks and ſhoulders are plaiſtered, it may be in ſome 
meaſure excuſable, as their ſkins are naturally brown, or fallow ; but the 
rouge, e hich is daubed on their faces, from the chin up to the eyes, with= 
out the leaſt art or dexterity, not only deſtroys all diſtinction of features, 
out renders the aſpect really frightfu!, or at leaſt conveys nothing but 
wow of diſzuſt and averfion. Without this horrible maſk, no married 
40 Nee at court, or in any polite aſſembly; and it is a mark of 

"100 Which none of the lower claſſes dare aſſume.“ 
4 ONS ways of the manners of the French nation is drawn with 
nl b n , and is in ſome reſpects highly characteriſtie; but it is eer- 
not a flattering portrait; and the faults and failings of this viva- 
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cious people are, perhaps, by the author whom we have tranfcribed, toy 


much magnified. With all their defects, the French have many good qua- 
lities, and are upduubiedly a very agreeable people to relide among, at 
leaſt tor a time; on account of the politeneſs ot their manners, the great 
attention they pay to ſtrangers, and the general taſte tor literature which 
pr-vails among thoſe in the better ranks ot life. The French liter ti have 
grear influence even in the gay and diſſipated city of Paris, I heir opi. 
nions not only determine the merit of works of taite and ſcience, but they 
have conhderable weight with reſpect to the manners and ſentiments 6; 
people of rank, and of the public in general, and conſequently are ner 
without effect in the meaſures of government. 

DRESSs.] The French dieſs of both ſexes is ſo well known, that it 
is needleſs to expatiate upon them here; but, indeed, their crels in cities 
and towns is ſo variable, that it is next to impotlible to detcribe it. They 
certainly have more invention in that particular than any of their neigh. 
bours, and their conſtantly changing their faſhions is of infinite ſervice 
to their manufactures. With regard to the Engliſh, they pafleſs one ca- 
pital ſuperiority, which is, that the cloaths ot both ſexes, and their or— 
naments, are at leaſt one third cheaper. 

When a firanger arrives in Paris, he finds it neceſſary to ſend for the 
taylor, perruquier, hatter, ſhoemaker, and every other tradeſman con- 
cerned in the equipment of the human body. He muſt even change his 
buckles, and the form of his ruffles; and, though at the riſk of bis lite, 

ſuit his cloaths to the mode of the ſeaſon. For example, though the wea- 
ther ſho1d be ever ſo cold, he muſt wear his babit dete, or demi-/a;/7r, 
withovt ;1cfuming to put on a warm dreſs before the day which tafhion 
has fixed tor that purpole py and neither old age nor infirmity will excufe « 
man for wearing his hat upon his head, either at home or abroad. Female 
are, it poſſible, itil} more ſubject to the caprices of faſhion, All their 
ſacks and negligees muſt be altered and new trimmed. "hey mult have 
new caps, new laces, new ſhoes, and their hair new cut. They mult hare 
their taffeties for the ſummer, their flowered filks for the ſpring and au- 
tumn, their ſattins and damatks for winter. The men too muſt provide 
themiclves with a cambler ſuit, trimmed with ſilver for ſpring and autumn, 
with Ulk clothes for ſummer, and cloth laced with gols, or velvet 6. 
winter; and he mult wear his bag-wig à /a pigeon. This variety of drct: 
is abſolutely indiſpenſable tor all thoſe who pretend to any rank abose 
the mere vulgar; all ranks, from the king downwards, uſe powder ; and 
even the rabble, according to their abilities, imitate their ſuperiors in be 
topperies of taithion. The common people of the country, kowever, _ 
retain, without any material deviation, the old-taſhioned modes ot del, 
the large hat, and moſt enormous jack-boots, with ſuitable ſpurs; 463 
this contraſt is even perceivable a few miles from Paris. In large citie., 
the clergy, lawyers, phyſicians, and merchants, generally dreſs in black; 
and it has been obſerved, that the French nation, in their. modes of dress. 
are in ſome meaſure governed by commercial eireumſtances. 
RELicion.] The religion of France is Roman Catholic. in vw 
their kings have been ſo conliant, that th: y have obtained the title ot. 1 
Chriſtian ; and the pope, in his bull, gives the king of France the 0% 
of the Kldeſt Son of the Church. The Gallican church has more or 
once attempted to ſhake off the yoke of the popes, and made 4 tk mg 
progreſs in the attempt during the reign ot Lewis XIV. but n 
teated.by the ſecret bigutry of that prince, who, while he was M0 2 
the pope, was inwardly trembling under the power of the eius; hat 


which 
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nt is now exterminated from that Kingdom. Though the French clergy 
ne more exemp* than ſome others trom papal authority, their church con- 
ſining the pope's power entirely to things of an ecclen iftical narure, yet 
they are in general grew enemies to any thing that looks like :rtormation 
in religion; and, pofleſſed AS they ure of immenſe property, there muſt 
de a thorough coalition in opinion between the king and bis parhaments, 
before any ecclefti(tical reformation can take place; a proſpect which 
ſeems at preſent to be yet too diſtant. In the touthern parts of France, 
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ſome of the clergy and magiſtrates are as intolerant as ever; and the per- 9 
f-cutions of the proteſtants, or, as they are called, Hugonots, who we 1 
very numerous in thoſe provinces, continued till very lately. Since their 5 
alliance with America, the proteſtants have been more encouraged, and 1 
their aſſemblies for worſhip in many places not diſturbed. In fhort, the | | 
common peop!e ot France diſcover no diſp-»hton towards a returmation in 11 


— 


| rhoion, which, if ever it takes place, muſt probably be effected by the } 
ſpirit ot the parliaments. I ſhall not enter into the antiquated diſputes 
between the Moliniſts and the Janſeniſts, or the different ſects of Qui- 
etiſis and Bourignons, and others that prevail among the Roman Catholics 
themſelves, or into the diſputes that prevail between the porh1+ment and 
clergy about the bull Unigenitus, which advances the pope's power above 
that of the crown, The ſtate of religion in Franc: 18 a ſtrong proof ot the 
paſſive diſpolition of the natives, and the bigotry of their kings, who, | 
in complaiſance to the pope, have deprived their kingdom, as already p 
5 hinted, of ſome of its moſt uſeful inhabitants. It muſt at the ſame time | 
be owned, that the Hu gonots, while they ſubliſted in a manner as a ſepa- | 
rate ſtate within France ſhewed ſome diſpoſitions not very favourable to 
that deſporic ſyſtem of government which is eſtabliſhed in the kingdom; 
and on ſome occaſions they did not diſplay much moderation in matters 
of religion ; but, in general, their oppoſition to the rulers and court, pro- 1 
ceeded from re,cated attacks on their liberties, and the perſecutious they 
tered 

ARCHBISH®P#ICKS, BISHOPRIC&S, &c.] In the whole kingdom there 
ae 17 archbiſhops, 113 biſhops, 770 abbies for men, 317 abbies and pri- 
ories tor women, beltdes a great number of leſſer convents, and 259 com- 
manceries of the order of Malta; but many of the abhies and nunneries 
kare been lately ſuppreſſed, and the revenues ſeized by the king. The 
cccleſiaſtics of all ſorts are compured at near 200,000 and their re— 
Venues at about fix millions ſterling. The king nominates all archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, and priors, and can tax the clergy withont a papal li- 
cence or mandate: accordingly, not many ycars fince, hege nanded the 
Wenneth penny of the clergy, and, to aſcertain chat, requi 4 them to 
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denver in an inventory of their eſtates- and incomes ; to avoid which, 1 
they voluntarily made an offer t the annual ſum of twelve millions of | 


leres, over and above the uſual free gift, which they pay every five 
bears, This demand is often repeated in a time of war. | 
oY he archbiſhop of Lyons is count and primate of France, The arch- | 
op Ot Sens is primate of France and Germany. Che archbiſhop of 
arls is duke and peer of the realm; and the archbiſhop of Reheims is 
duke and peer, and legate of the holy ſee, | 
COLLAR DEL] One of the witeſt meaſures of Lewis XIV. was his en- 
hy 8 ws propoſal that tended to the purity and perfection of 
derte 3 angunge. He lucceeded ſo tar as to render it the moſt uni- 
Hs, all the Uying LONgUCS ; A circum ſtance that rended equally to his 
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greatneſs and his glory, for his court and nation thereby became the 
{chool of arts. ſciences, and politeneſs. The French languiyge, at pie. 
ſent, is chiefly compoſed of words radically derived from the Lativ, with 
many German derivatives introduced by the Franks. It is now rather en 
the decay; its corner ſtones, fixed under Lewis XIV. rc as it wee 
looſened ; and in the preſent mode of writing and exprefling themſelves, 
the modern French abandon that grammatical ſtandard 

render a language claſſical and permanent. 

As to the properties of the language, they are undoubtedly greatly in. 
ferior to the Engliſh ; bur they are well adapied to ſubjecte vod ot ele- 
vation or paſſion. It is well accommodate to dalliance, compliments, add 
common converſation. 

The Lord's Prayer in French is as follows: Nee Pere gui es aux cicur, 
ton nom foit ſaniifie. Ton reg ne <ienne«. Ta wolonte ſoit faite en la tore 
comme au ciel. Donne nous aujourd*hui notre pin quotidien, Pa'done 
nous nos offences, comme nous pardonnons d cenx qui nous ont en,. Et 
nous indui point en tentation, mais nous delivre du mal: car a toi iff d rig 
la puifſance, & le gloire aux fiecle des fi cles. Amen. 

LEARNING ASD LEARNED MEN.] The French, like the other ns. 
tions of Europe, were for many centuries immerſed in barbarity, The 
firſt learning they began to acquire, was not of that kind which improves 
the underſtanding, corrects the taſte, or regulates the affections. It con- 
ſiſted in a ſubtile and quibbling logic which was more adapicd ts pervert 
than to improve the faculties. But the ſtudy of the Greek and R nen 
writers, which firit aroſe in Italy, diffuſed ittelr among the French, and 
gave a new turn to their literary purſuits, This, together with the en- 
couragement which the polite and learned Francis JI. gave to all men 0! 
merit, was extremely beneficial to French literature. Daring th1- veige, 
many learned men appeared in France, who greatly Q'/{ingutiues the! 
ſelves by their writings ; among whom were Budeu:, Ciement Maca, 
Peter du. Chatel, Rabelais, and Peter Ramus. The names of H. n und 
Robert Stephens are alſo mentioned by every real ſcholar with reipect, 
It was not, however, till the ſeventeenth century, that the Frepch begin 
to write with elegance in their own language, Ihe Academie Frangals 
was formed for this purpoſe : and though their labours, contidered «5 4 
body, were not ſo ſucceſsful as might have been expected, {ome particular 
academicians have done great ſervice to letters. In fact, Iierary cop, 
nerſhips are ſeldom very ſucceſsful. Of this we have a remarkable exam- 
ple in the preſent caſe. The Academy publiſhed a dictonary tor 15 
proving the French language: it was univerſaily deſptied, Furchekes, 
a ſingle academician, publiſhes another: it meets with unverial ap- 
probation. | 

Lewis XIV. was the Auguſtus of France. The protection he gave 0 
letters, and the penſions he beſtowed on learned men, both at home aud 

abroad, which, by calculation, did not amount to above 12, 00 J. per i 
num, have gained him more glory than all the military enterpriſes, Vp 
which. he expended ſo many millions, The learned men who appeare- " 
France during this reign, are too numerous to be mentiones- Sap 
tragic poets, Racine and Corneille, have defervedly obtained a very Bo" 
reputation: the firſt was diſtinguiſhed for {kill in moving the paiſons ; ble 
ſecond for majeſly; and both, for the ſtrength and jufnets of _ 
painting, the elegance of their taſte, and their ſiri& adherence wo 
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wedy, were they not every where inexhauſtible, and particularly in 
Vance, In works of fatire and in crinciſm, Boileau, who was a cloſe 
jmitator of the ancients, poſſeſſed uncommon merit, But France has not 
vet produced an epic poem that can be mentioned with Milton's; nor a 
vnius of the ſame extenſive and univerſal kind with Shakſpeare, equally 
fred for the gay and the ſerious, the humorous and the ſublime, Jn 
the eloquence of the pulpit and of the bar, the French are greatly our 
ſuperiors : Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, Flechier, and Maſſillon, have carried 
nulpit eloquence to a degree of perfection which we may approach to, 
but can hardly be expected ever to ſurpaſs. The genius, however, of 
their religion and government, is extremely unfavourable to all improve- 
ments in the moſt uſeful branches of philoſophy. All the eſtabliſhments 
of Lewis XIV. for the advancement of ſcience, were not able to coun- 
terhalance the influence of the clergy, whoſe intereſt is to keep mankind 
jenbrant in matters of religion and morality ; and the influence of the 
churt and miniſtry, who have an equal intereſt in concealing the natural 
richts of mankind, and every ſound principle of government. The 
French have not therefore fo many good writers on moral, religious, or 
political ſubjects, as have appeared in Great Britain. But France has 
produced ſome great men who do honour to humanity; whoſe Career no 
obſtacle could ſtop, whoſe treedom no government, however deſpotic, no 
religion however ſuperſtitious, could curb or reſtrain. As an hiſtorian, 
De Thou is entitled ro the higheſt praiſe: and who is ignorant of Paſcal, 
or of the archbiſhop of Cambray ? Few men have done more ſervice to 
religion, either by their writings or their lives. As for Montefquieu, 
he is an honour to human nature: he is the legitlator of nations; his 
works are read in every country and language, and wherever they go 
they enlighten and invigorate the human wind. And, indeed, there 
have lately ſeveral writers appeared ia France, whoſe writings have 
breathed ſuch ſentiments of liberty, as were not very well accommodated 
to the arbitary government under which they live; and these {ſentiments 
ſeem much to increaſe among the men of letters, and perſons in the higher 
claſſes of life: but the lower people in France, being leſs enlightened, 
and long habituated to deſpotic power, ſeem too well adapted for the yoke 
of ſlavery. | 

In the Belles Lettres and miſcellaneous way, no nation ever produced 
more agreeable writers; among whom we may place Montaigne, D' Ar- 
gens, and Voltaire, as the moit conſiderable. 

Before the immortal Newton appeared in England, Deſcartes was the 
greateſt philoſopher in modern times. He was the firit who applied alge- 
bra to the ſolution of geometrical problems, which naturally paved the 
Way to the analytical diſcoveries ot Newton. Many of the preſent age 
are excellent mathematicians ; particularly D'Alembert, who, with all 
the precilion of a geometer, has united the talents of a fine writer. 

Since the beginning of the preſent century, the French have almoſt vied 
with the Englich in natural philoſophy : Buffon would deſerve to be 
reckoned among men of ſcience, were he not ſtill more remarkable for his 
eloquence than for his philolophy : he is to be regarded as a philoſophical 
Panter ot nature; and, under this view, his Natural Hiſtory is the tirit 
work of its kind. 

Their painters, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and above all Le Sueur, did honour 
tothe age of Lewis XIV. They have none at preſent to compare with 
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them in the more noble kinds of painting; but Mr. Greuſe, for portrala 
and converiation- pieces, never perhaps was excelled, 

Sculpture is in general better underſtoud in France than in moſt other 
countries of Europe. Their treatiſes on ſhip-building and enyinecring 
ſtand unrivalled ; but in the practice of both they are outdone by the 
Engliſh. o genius has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or prac- 
tice of tortification, The French were long tuperiors in architecture; 
though we now bid fair tor furpaſſing tiem in this art. 

We ſhall conclude this head with obſerving, that the French have now 
finiſt ed the Encyclopedie, or general dictionary of arts and {ciences, which 
Was drawn up by the moſt able matters in each branch of literature, in 28 
volu es in fol.o (fix of which are copyer-y»lates), under the direction of 
Meſſicur D'Alembert and Diderct. and is the moſt complete collection of 
human knywledge we are acquainted with. 

UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC COLLEGES,] Theſe literary inſtitutions 
have received a loſs for the preſent by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who 
made the languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular ſtudy, and 
taught them all over France; but as the extindtion of this body ot men 
will probably leſſen the influence of ſuperſtition in France, there is rea- 
ſon to believe that the intereſts of real learning and {ſcience will, upon 
the whole, be promoted by that event, It is not within my plan to de— 
ſcribe the different governments and conſtitutions of every univerfity 01 
public college in France; but they are in number twent, -erght, as fol- 
low: Aix, Angiers, Arles, Avignon, Befiungon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, 
Caen, Cahors, Dol, Douay, Fleche, Montauban, Monrpelier, Nantes, 
O:::nge, Orleans, Paris, Perpignan, Poitici., Point Mouſon, Kichlicu, 
Rheims, Soiſſons, Straſbourg, Toulouſe, Tournoiſe, and Valence. 

ACADEMIES.) There re eight academies in Paris, namely, three f. 
terary ones, the French Academy, that of Inſcriptions, and that of the 
Sciences; one of painting and ſculpture, one of architecture, ani three 
tor riding the great horſe, and other military exerciſes, 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Few countries, if we except 

NATURAL Ax D ARTIFICIAL. Italy, can boaſt of more valuable 
remains of antiquity than France. Some of the French antiquities belong 
to the time of the Celis, and coniequently, compared to them, thoſe 0! 
Rome are modern. Father Mabillon has given us a molt curious account 
of the ſepulchres of their kings, which have been diſcovered ſo far back 
as Pharamond ; and ſome ot them, when broke open, were found t0 
contain ornaments and jewels of value. At Rheims, and other parts of 
France, ate to be ſeen triumphal arches; but the moſt entire 15 4 
Orange. erected on account of the victorv abtained over the Cimbri and 
Teutones, by Caius Marius and Luctatias Catulus. After Gaul was ke 
duced tw a Roman province, the Romaus took vaſt delight in adorning it 
with magnificent editices, both civil and ſacred; ſome of which are wore 
entire than any to be met with in Italy ufelf, The rums of an amp? 
theatre art to be found in Chalons, and likewiſe at Vienne. NUR 
however. exhivits the molt valuable remains of ancient architecture of 
any place in France. The famous Pout du Garde was raiſed in the Au: 
guſtan age by the Roman colony of Niſmes, to convey a fiream of wart 
between two mountains for the uſe of that citv, and is as freth to this Gy 
as Weiminuter-bridge :_ it conſiſts of three bridges, or tiers of grches obe 
abore nother; the height is 174 feet, and the length extends to 725" 
Tac moderus are indebted for this, and mavy other ſtupendous aqueort”s 
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t the ignorance of the ancients, that all ſtreams will riſe as high as their 


dead. Many other ruins of antiquity are found at Niſmes; but the 0 
chiet, are the temple of Diana, whoſe vol.iges are ſtill remaining; the 1 
amphicheatre, which is thought to be the fineſt and molt entire of the 1 
lind of avy in Europe; but above all, the houſe erected by the emperor il 
Arian, called the Maiſon Carrie. ; The architecture and ſculpture of l 
thi- building are ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that it enchants even the moſt | 
ignorant: and it is ſtill entire, being very little atfected either by the ra- | 
vages of time, or the havoc of war. At Paris, in J. a Rue de la Harpe, 
may be ſeen the remains of a palace, or thermæ, ſuppoſed to have been J 
built by the emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſlate, about the year 356, } | 
aiter the fame model as the baths of Diocleſian. "The remains of this vin 

| ancient edifce are many arches, and within them a large taloun, It is fa- "it 
beicated of a kind of maltic, the compoſi- ion of which is not now known, "| 

intermixed with imall ſquare pieces of tree-itone and bricks. 4 1 

| At Arles in Provence is to be ſeen an vbclitk of oriental granite, which "8 

| is 52 feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, and all but one ſtone. 4 

N Roman temples are frequent in France, The moſt particular are in Bur- it 

. gundy and Guienne; and other places, behdes the neighbourhood of | | 

Nimes, contain magnificent ruins of aqueducts. The paſſage cut | 
through the middle of a rock near Briangon in Davphiny, 3s thought to | q 

be a Roman work, if not of greater antiquity, The round buckler of ! 

- mally ulver, taken out of the Rhone in 1665, being twenty inches in 1 

0 diameter, and weighing twenty-one, pounds, containing the ſtory of | 

% Scipio's continence, is thought to be coeval « ith that grear general, It | 

, would be endleſe to rechunt the ditferent monuments of antiquity to be | 
iound in France, particularly in the cabinets of the curious. | 

| { have already mentioned ſeveral remarkable ſprings and mountains, | 

"- which may be conſidered as natural curiohtiess Some of the modern | 

e works of art, particularly the canals, have been alſo before noticed. 
There are ſome ſubterrancous paſſages and holes, eſpecially at St. Aubin 

't in Brittany, and Niont in Dauphiny, really itupendous. 

le CITIES AND TOWn:.; Theſe are numerous in France; of which we 

9 fall mention only Paris, Litle, and their principal ſea-ports, Breſt and | 

0! Toulon, J 

nt Lille, in French Flanders, is thought to be the moſt regular and ; 

K 


irongeſt tortification in Europe, and was the maſter- piece of the famous 


10 Vauban. It is generally garriſoned with above ten thouſand regulars; 

of and, for its magnificence and elegance, it is called Little Paris. its ma- | 
at autactures ot filk, cambric, and camblets, are very conſiderable; and its 1 
1d innaditants amount to about one hundred thouſand, Every reader is ac- 4 
c- quainted with the tuſtory of Dunkirk, which the French were obliged by 1 
it tne treaty of Utrecht to demoliſh, but is {till a thoin in the fide of the | 
rs Engliſh, by being a harbour tor their ſmugglers, and may now, by an {1 
. «cle in the laſt treaty ot peace, be put into what condition the French g 
es, Moy may pleaſe. The reſt of French Flanders, and its Netherlands, f 
0 abound with to titfied töwens, which Carry on verv gaintul manufactures. | 
fie Moving ſouthward, we come to the Ifle of France; the capital of it 
er Which, and of the whole kingdom, is Paris. This city has been ſo often 1 
Lay deteribed, it way appear {upertiuous to mention it more particularly, 1 
ne webe 1t not that the vauity of the French has given it a preference, which W114 
250 + vo means deſerves, to all the capitals in tLe world, in every reſpect, 4 
2 net excepting even population. Many ct the Engliſh have becu 2 
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ed upon in this point ; particularly by the computing from the births 
and burials within the bills of mortality, which exclude the mot popu - 
lous pariſhes about London. Another miſtake lies in computing 
births and marriages. The number of diſſenters of all kinds 
about London, who do not regiſter the births of their children, is amaz- 
ing; the regiſters of others are not known by the public; and ma. 
ny of the poorer fort will not afford the ſmall expence of ſuch 3 
regiſtering. Another peculiarity exiſting. in London is, that mo of 
the Londoners, who will afford the expence, when they find them. 
ſelves conſumptive, or otherwiſe indiſpoſed, retire into the cougtry, 
where they are buried, and thereby excluded from the bills of mortali:y, 
The population of Paris, therefore, where the regiſters are more ex14 
and acceſſible to the poor, and where the relivion and the police are wore 
uniform and ſtrict, is far more eafily aſcertained than that of London; 
and by the beſt accounts, it does not exceed ſeven or eight hundred thou. 
ſand, which 1s far ſhort of the inhabitants of London and the contiguous 
pariſhes. | 

Paris is divided into three parts; the city, the univerſity, and that 
which was formerly called the Town. The city is old Paris; the uni- 
verlity and the town are the new. Paris contains more works ot public 
muniticence than utility. Its palaccs are ſhewy, and ſome of its ftrects, 
ſquares, hotels, hoſpitals, and churches, {uperbly decorated with ho- 
fufion of paintings, tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues; but Paris, uotwit"- 
ſtanding its boaſted police, is greatiy inferior to London in many of the 
convemiencies of life, and the ſolid enjoyments of ſociety. Without ei- 
tering into more minute diſquifirions, Paris, it muſt be owned, is the pa- 
radiſe of ſplendor and diſſipation. The tapeſtry of the Gobclines* is un- 
equalled for beauty and richneſs. The Louvre is a building that dees 
honour to architecture itſelf; and the inſtitution of the Freuch acade vv 
far exceeds any thing of the kind in England, or elſewhere, The Tall 
leries, the palace ot Orleans, or, as it is called, Luxembourg, where x 
valuable collection of paintings are ſhewn, the royal palace, the king's 
library, the guild-hall, and the hoſpital for the invalids, are ſuperb t0 
the higheſt degree, The city of Paris is ſaid to be fifteen miles in ci 
cumference. The hotels of the French nobleſſe at Paris take up a great 
deal of room with their court-yards and gardens ; and fo do their con- 
vents and churches. The {trects are very narrow, and the holes very 
high, many of them ſeven ſtorics. The houſes are built of ſtone, aud 
are generally mean, even to wretchedneſs, owing partly to their conta 
ing a different family on every floor. The river Seine, which runs 
through the centre of the city, is not half fo large as the Thames © 
London: it is too far diſtant trom the ſea for the purpoles of navigato”s 
and is not furniſhed, as the Thames, with veſſels or boats of any ot: 
over it are many ſtone and wooden bridges, which have nothing to If: 
commend them. The ſireets of Paris are generally crowded, particu” 
ly with coaches, which gives that capital the apprarance of wealth L 
grandeur; though, in reality, there is more ſhew than ſubſtance. En 
glittering carriages that dazzle the eyes of ſtrangers are mottly comma 
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One Goblei, a noted dyer at Rheims, was the firſt who ſettled in this 3. 
reign of Francis I. and the houſe has retained his name ever fince ; and here 
Colbert, about the year 1667, eſtabliſhed chat valuable manuiactorz. vacks 
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hacks, hired by the day or week to the numerous foreigners who viſit that 
wry; and in truth, the greatelt part of the trade of Paris ariſes from the 
conſtant ſuccethon Ot liFunygers thac arrive daily, from every nation and 
quarter Of the globe. This aſcendancy over other nations, is undoubt- 
r on ing to the reputation of their language, their public buildings, 
me Gobelines, or manufacture of tapeſtry, their librartes, and collections 
of peäntinge, that ace open to the public; the cheapneſs of provihons, 
excelioney ot the French wines, and above all, the purity of the air and 
eum te in France. With all theſe advantages, Paris, in general, will 
no beat a comzmriſon with London, in the more effential circumitances 
bt @ Cart vIog toreigu and dome ſtie trade, the cleannets of their ſtreets, 
elegance of thew houles, eſpecially within; ihe plenty ot water, and 
thet ot a be ter quality than the deine, which it is aid diſagrees with 
Tanoers, as do libewiſe their ſmall wines. In the houſes of Paris moſt 
ot the floors are of brick, and have no other kind of cleaning than that of 
being (prinkied with water, and wept once a day. Theſe brick floors, 
the ſtone ars, the want ot Walntcotting in the rooms, and the thick pare 
u is of fone, are, however, good preiervatives agaivit fire, which 
Ieldom dies any damage In this city. Iuſtead of wainicotting, the walls 
we cmered with tapeſtry or damaſk, The beds in general are very good, 
ind well ornamented with teſter and curtains; but bugs are here a moſt 
wolcrable nuiſance, which trequen:ly oblige ſtrangers to tleep on the 
floor during the exceſſive heat in the ſummer. Their {hops are but poorly 
tured with goods; nor has their government made the proviſions that are 
erer in its power tor the comfort of. the inferior ranks; its whole atten- 
tn ſeeming to be directed to the convenitney and ſpiendour of the great. 
The ſuopkcepers and tradeſmen, an indolent, loitering people, ſeldom 
mk thetr appearance before dinner in any other than a morning dreſs, 
of velvet cap, ülk night gown, and Morocco ihppers; but when they 
end a vitit, or going abroad, all the punctilios of a courtier are at- 
ned to, and hardly the ieſemblance of a man remains. There is a re- 
murkable contraſt between this claſs of people and thoſe of the ſame 
rank in London, In Paris, the women pack up parcels, enter the or- 
ders, and do molt ot the drudgery bulinels of the ſhop, while the hul-- 
band loiters about, talks of the great, of taſnions and diverſions, the in- 
Wiuble torce of their armies, and the ſplendour of the grand monarque. 
The Parifians however, as well as the natives of France in general, are 
remarkable temperate iu their living; and to be intoxicared with liquor 
b condered as infamous. Bread, and all manner ot butcher's meat and 
poultry, are extremely good in Paris; the beet is excellent; the wine 
tacy generally drink, is a very thin kind of Burgundy. The common 
prope, in the ſummer ſeaſon, live chietly on bread, butter, grapes, and 
mall wine, The Parifians ſcarcely know the uſe of tea, but they have 
ce in plenty, The police of Paris is ſo well attended to, that quarrels, 
«cents, or telonies, ſeidom happen; and ſtrangers, from all quarters of 
we globe, ler their appearance be ever ſo uncommon, meet with the moſt 
pleticatment, The ftreets are patrolled at night by horſe and foot; fo 
J\acioutly fttationed, that no offender can eſcape their vigilance, They 
iſe viſit the publicans preciſely at the hour of twelve at night, to ſee 
"wt the company are gone; for in Paris no liquor can be had atter that 
une. The public roads in France are under the ſame excellent regula- 
200, which, with the torture of the rack, prevents robberies in that king- 
dam; but tor the ſame reaſon, when robberies do happen, they are always 
| attended 
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attended with the death of the unfortucate traveller; and indeed this 
the general practice in every country ot Europe, England and u. 
excepted. 

Tie environs of Paris are very pleaſant, and contain a number of fine 
ſeats, ſmall rowns, and villages; fome of them, being ſcattered ou the 
edges of lofty mountains rifing from the Seine, are remarkably delight. 
ful. 

The palace of Verſailles, which ſtands twelve miles from Paris, though 
magnificent and expenſive beyond conception, and adorned with all that 
art can 1 niſh, is properly a collection of buildings, each of exquiſie ar. 
chitecture, d not forming a whole, agrecable to the grand and ſublime gf 
that art. The gardens, and water works, (which are {upplied bv means 
of prodigious engine: acroſs the Seine at Marl, about three miles 6. 
france), are aſtoniſhing proc of the fertile genius of man, and highly 
worthy of a ſtranger's attention. Mar, St. Germain en Lne, 
Meudon, and other royal palaces, are an cut with taſte and judgment; 
each has its peculiar beauties for the entertainment and amufertent of a 
luxurious court; but ſome of them are in a ſhameful condition, both as 10 
repairs and cleanlineſs. 

Breſt is a ſmall, but very ſtrong town, upon the Engliſh channel, with 
a moſt ſpacious and fine fortified road and harbour, the beit and fafett in 
all the kingdom: yet its entrance is vithoult, by reaſon of many rocks ly. 
ing under water. At Brelt is a court of admitalty, and academy for tea 
attiirs, docks, and magazines for all kinds of naval ſtores, rope-yards, 
Kore-houſes, &c. inſomuch that it may now be termed the capi: al recep- 
tacle for the navy-royal of France, and is admirably well adapted tor that 
end. 

Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a ſea-port of great 
importance, He fortified both the town and harbour, for the recepriva 
and protection of the navy-royal. Its old and its new harbour lie contigu- 
ous; and by means of a canal, fhips paſs from the one to the other, both 
of them having an outlet into the ſpacious outer harbour. Its arleua!, 
eſtablithed alſo by that king, has a particular ſtorehouſe for each flup oi 
war, its guns, cordave, &. being ſeparately laid up. Here are ſpacious 
workſhops for blackſmiths, joiners, carpenters, lockſmiths, carvers, &e. 
Its rope-walk, of ſtone, is 320 toiſes or fathoms in length, with three 
arched walks. Its general magaziue ſupplies whatever may be wanting in 
the particular ſtorchouſes, and contains an immenſe quantity of all kinds 
of ffores, diipoſed 1n the greateſt order, . 

ComMmERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] Next to Henry IV. Jun 
ſtyled the Great, the famous Colbert, miniſter to Lewis XIV. may be 
called the father of the French commerce and manufactures. Under hint 
there was a great appearance that France would make as ihuftrious a I 
CUTE as a trading, as ſhe did then as a warhke people; bur the truth 105 
the French do not naturally poſtels that undauuted perſeverance Which 15 
neceſſary for commerce and colonization, though no people, in theory, un: 
derſtand them better. It is to be conlidered at the ſame time, that Frances 
by her ſituation, by the turn of her inhabitants for certain manutacturee, 
and the happineſs of her ſoil, muſt be always poſſeſſed of Arca. inland e 
neighbouring trade, which enriches her, and makes her the mat 1 
table power upon the continent of Eurgpe. I have already enumerate 
her natural commodities ; to which may be added, her manufacture © 
lalt-petre, filk, embroidery, flecr-tiuffs, tapeliry, cambries, lawns 
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laces, fine ſerges and ſtuffs, velvets, brocades, paper, brandy, which is 
ee from wine, a prodigious variety of toys, and other articles; 


* 


y of which are ſmuggled into Great Britain, tor which they are paid 
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in ready money. . . . . 
The filk manufacture was introduced into France fo late as the reign of 


Henry IV. and in the age of his grandſon Lewis XIV. the city of Tours 


alone employed 8000 loome, and 800 mills. The city of Lyons then em- 
ployed 18,000 looms; but aſter the impolitie and unjuſt revocation of the 
ecict of Nantes, the expulhion of the Proteſtants, and the ruinous wars 
maintained by France, they decreated to 4000 ; and their fk manufacture 
is now nvalled by that of England, where the French Proteſtants took re— 
fave, and were happily encour.ged. On the ocher hand, the French 
ollen cloths and fiufts, more e{pecially at Abbeville, are ſaid to be now 
litle inferior to thoſe of England and Holland, aſſiſted by rhe clandeſtine 
importation ot Engliſh and Irith wool, and workmen trom this country. 

Beudes the infinite advantage arihng to her inland commerce, from her 
irers and navigable canals, her foreign trade may be ſaid to extend itſelf 
all over the globe. It is a doubttul point whether the crown of France 
sea lofer by its ceilion of Canada and part of Louthana at the late 
p:ace, But the mort valuable part ot Hiſpamola in the Weſt Indies, 
which ſhe poſſeſles by the partiality and indolence of Spain, is a molt im- 
provealle acquiſition, and the molt valuable or all her tofeign colonies. In 
the Weſt Indies ſhe likewiſe poſſeſſes the moſt important tugar iſlands of 
Uartinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Lobago, St. Bartholomew, Deſzada, 
and Marigalante. Her poſſefſions in North America are only a ſmall 
tract upon the Mithihppi. 

The French poſleſſions in the Eaſt Indies, are not very conſiderable; 
though had their genius been more turned tor commerce than war, they 
might have engrotſed more territory and revenues than are now in poſleſ- 
tion of the Enzliſh ; but they over-rated both their own power and their 
courage, and their Eaſt India company never did much. At preſent (ſays 
Mr. Anderſon, ) her land trade to Switzerland and Italy is by way of 
Lyons— To Germany, through Metz and Straiburgh—To the Nether- 
lands, through Liſle—To Spain (a molt profitable one), through Bay- 
onne and Perpignan. As tor her naval commerce, her ports in the chan« 
tl, and on the weitern ocean, are frequented by all the trading nations in 
Europe, to the great advantage of France, more eſpecially reſpecting what 
is carried on with England, Holland, and Italy. The trade from her Me- 
citerranean ports (more particularly from Marſeilles) with Turkey and 
Atrica, has long been very conſiderable. The negro trade from. Guinea 


r her ſugar colonies, beſides the gold, ivory, and drugs got from 
hence. N 


Oue great diſadvantage to the commerce of France is, that the profeſ- 


hon of a merchant is not fo honourable as in England and fome other 
countries, ſo that the French nobility think it below them; which i: the 
calon that the church, the law, and the army, are ſo full of that order. 
great number of the cities of France have the privilege of coinage, and 
each of them a particular mark to diſtinguiſh their reſpective pieces; 
which muſt be very embarraſſing, eſpecially to ſtrangers. | 
VBLIC TRADING COMPANIES.) The inititutions of public tracing 
companies to Canada or New France, and the Eait and Weſt Indies, for- 
merly coſt the French crown immenſe ſums ; but we know none of them 
now Lubſiſting, though no doubt their Weſt India trade, which is till very 
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conſiderable, eſpecially in ſugar, is under proper regulations, preſerite: 
by their councils of commerce. 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] The conſtitution of Frince : 
feudal times, was very unfavourable to monarchy ; but the oppreiſons 1 
the great land-holders, by degrees, grew to irkſome to the ſubjects, * 
they preferred the monarchical to the ariſtocratical government. Arif; = 
cy, however, ſtill tublifted in ſome degree to the beginning of the la 
century, chiefly through the neceffity which the Hugonots or proteſtant 
were under to have princes of the blood, and men of great quality fo 
their leaders; but Richlicu in the time of Lewis XIII. gave it a mortal 
blow ; and all the civil dilputes in France fince, have been amons ren 
men for power and places, and between the kings and their parliament: : 
but the latter were ſeldom or never attended with any ſanguinaty effects. 

The prefent parliament of France has no analogy with thai of Gres 
Britain. It was originally inſtituted to ſerve as a kind of law affiſtant t. 
the aſſembly of the ſtates, which was compoſed of the great peers an! 
Lindholders of the kingdom; and ever fince it continued to be a law, ard 
at lait a money court; and the members have had the courage of late t. 
claim a kind of © negative power to the royal edits, which they pretend 
can be of no validity nll regiſtered by them. His moſt Chriſtain Majety 
has often tried to invalidate their acts, and to intimidate their perſons; bur 
deipotic as he is, he has never ventured to inflict any farther puniſhment 
than a flight baniſhment, or impriſonment, for their moſt provoking at: 
of diſobedience, 

This ridiculous fituation between power and privilege, ſhews the inf. 
mity of the Frence conſtitution, as the king dares not puniſh, and his 
parhament will not obey ; but it diſcovers at the ſame time, that the nation 
in general thinks the parliument its natural guardian againſt the court, 

The kingdom of France is divided into thirty governments, over ect 
of which is appointed a king's lieutenant-general, a ſaperintendant, was 
pretty much reſembles the lord-lieutenauts in England, but their execu- 
tive powers are far more extenſive. Diſtributive juſtice in France is a. 
miniſtered by parliaments, chambers of accounts, courts of aid, prefivii 
courts, generalities, elections, and other courts, The parhaments were 
in number fifteen; thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bon 
deaux, Dijon, Aix, Rheims, Pau, Merz, Beſançon, Douay, Perpign, 
Colmar, and Arras. Several of theſe parliaments, however, are h 
united in one. The parliament of Paris is the chief, and takes the lead 
all national buſineſs. It is divided into ten chambers. The grand chan. 
ber is appropriated chiefly for the trial of peers. The Tournelle Cir, 
judges in all matters of property above the value of 1090 livres. Ti 
Tournelle Criminelle, receives and decides appeals from inferior Courts in 
criminal caſes. Beſide theſe three capital chambers, there are five 0! fe. 
quelts, for receiving the depoſitions of witneſſes, and determining cause, 
pretty much in the ſame manner as our bills and anſwers in chancery and 
the exchequer. 

The next court of judicature in France is the chamber of accu! 
where all matters of public finances are examined, treaties of peice if 
grants regiſtered, and the vaſſalages due ſrom the royal ficts are 6 f 
The chambers are in number twelve, and beld in the cities of Paris, Roe” 
en, Dijon, Nantes, Montpelier, Grenoble, Aix, Pau, Blois, 1% 
Aire, and Dole. | The 
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The third court of judicature is the court of aid, where all matters thar 
relate to the royal revenue, and the raifing of money, are determined, 

Tue fourth are the preſidial courts, which are compoſed of judges for 
determining matters in appeal from magiſtrates of little towns and villages, 

The next court are the generalities, who proportion the taxes to be 
rüled in their diſtricts, according to the ſum that is appointed to be levied. 
Thy huewiſe take cogniſance of matters relating to the crown lands, and 
ceitain branches of the revenue. Theſe courts are in number twenty-three, 
ech conſiſting of rwenty-three perſoas; and they are diſtributed over the 

n-dom for the more convenient diſpatch of butineſs. 

Suhiect to theſe ceneralities, are the courts of elections, which ſettle the 
{naller proportions of taxes that are to be paid by pariſhes and inferior 
ditricts, and how much each individual in the fame is to pay. This is 
done by a collector, who returns ih» aſſaſſments to the court of generali— 
tics, Beſides the above courts, the French have inicndants of juſtice, 
police, and finances, whoſe powers, when properly executed, are of great 
vice to the peace of the community. They hare likewiſe provoſts, ſe- 
reals, bafleffs, and other officers, whom we have no rom to enumerate. 

After the reader has been told of the excellency of the climate, and 
fertility of the foil in France; her numerous manutattures and extenſive 
commerce ; her great cities, numerous towns, ſea- ports, rivers and canals ; 
the cheapneſs of proviſions, wines and liquors ; the formidable armies 
aud fleets ſhe has ſent forth, to the terror of Europe; and the natural 
character of her inhabitants, their ſprightlineſs and gaicty; he will un- 
coubredly conclude, that France is the molt powerful nation, and her peo— 
ple the moſt opulent and happy in Europe. The reverſe, however, ap— 
pears to be the Rate of that nation at preſent : and we do not find, that in 
any tormer period they were more rich or more happy. 

"Tue it is, that in a country fo extenſive and fruitful, her government 
tins immenſe reſources in men and money: but, as it the French coun— 
cils were directed by an evil genius, theſe reſources, great as they are, by 
a wrong application have proved the ruin of the people. The moſt obvi- 
dus cauſes of this national poverty took their riſe from the ambition and 
vanity of their kiags and courtiers, which led them into ſchemes of uni— 
verſal dominion, the aggrandizement of their name, and the enflaving of 
Chriſteadom, Their wars, which they ſometimes carried on againſt one 
halt of Europe, and in which thev were generally unfortunate, led them 
no ditticulties to which the ordinary revenues were inadequate ; and hence 
proceeded the arbitrary demands upon the ſubjed, under various pre- 
tences, in the name of loans, free-gifts, &e. When theſe failed, other 
methods, more deſpotic and unwarrantable, ſuch as raifing and reducing 
me value of money as it ſoited their own purpoſes, national bankruptcies, 
anc other grievous oppreſſions, were adopted, which gave the finiſhing 
blow to public credit, and ſhook the foundations of trade, commerce, and 
mauſtry, the fruits of which no man could call his own. 

hen we conlider the motives of theſe wars, a defire to enſlave and ren- 
eee randy e around thc m, that man muſt be devoid of hu- 
of the in : ou ® not raiſed with indiguation upon the bare mention 
enel Bo 14 as been ſpilt, the miſeries and deſolations that have hap- 
Va * e numerous places that have fallen a lacrifice to their am}1- 
den wh. ee wm plain, from their late attack upon Corſica, that their 
thy ens . have not taught them wildom or humanity ; tor While 

* 1222 SLalp Alter foreign conqueſt, their own country exhibits a pic- 
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ture of miſery and beggary. Their towns, a very few excepted, make 

molt diſmal and ſolitary appearance. The ſhops are mean b:vond deſcr; : 
tion; and the paſſengers, who ſaunter through a labyrinth of narroꝶ girl, 
ſtreets; appear to be chiefly compoſed of prieſts and devotees p.fline 10 or 
from maſs, bair-dreffers, and beggars. That this is the appearance of 
their towns, and miny of their cities, we may appeal to the obſervaticn 
of any one who has been in that kingdom, Were it poſ.ble to mention 2 
people more 1ndi-ent than theſe cilizens, we might deſcribe the farmer, 
and peatan'ry We have in another p!ice mentioned the natural adyn. 
tages of France, where the hills are covered with grapes, and molt exten. 
ive plains produce excellent crops of corn, rye, and barlev, Amidſt thi: 
profunon of plenty, the farmer and his family barely exiſt upon the clear. 
ings, and his cattle, which are ſeldom numerous, pick a ſubliſtence, in the 
ſummer months, from the ſkirts of his fields. Here the farmer, menge. 
diſpirited, and deprefled, exhibits a ſprCtacle of indigence hardly cregi. 
ble: and to ſee him plowiag the ground with a lean cow, afs, and a goa 
yoked together, excites in au Engliſh traveller that pity to which human 
nature is entitl!d, He forgets the country while he-feels for the man, 

M:iny of the taxes and revenues in France are let out for a time to the 
beſt bidder, or, as it is there called, farmed; and theſe harpies, the far- 
mers general, and their underlings, make no ſeruple of fleceing the peo⸗- 
ple moſt unmercitully ; and the reſidue, if any do remain, goes to fatisfy 
the cravings of a numerous clergy, who in their turn are obliged, as well 
as the luty, to advance the government immenſe ſums under the names & 
tenths and free-gitts, excluſive of which, they are now taxed with a cet— 
tain ſum, to be paid annually. 

REVENUES.] It is not ealy to fay any thing certain concerning the te. 
venues of a prince who can command the purſes ot all hi: ſubjects. In 
1716, the whole ſpecie of France, in gold and filver, was computed to be 
about ſeventeen millions ſterling; and though the crow! was then doubly 
a bankrupt, being in debt about 100 millions ſlerhig, or 2000 million: 
of livres, yet by laying hold of almoſt all the curtent money in the King- 
dom, and by arbitrarily raiſing or lowering the value of coins, in four 

ears time the duke regent of France publithed a veneral ſtate of the pub- 
Fic debts, by which it appeared that the king ſcarcely oved 340 million 
of livres This being done by a national rubbery, ue can form no idea but 
that of deſpotiſm, of the means by which ſo great a reduction was effected, 

he French court has not ſince that time bluſhed to own, as towards the 
concluſion of the former war, and alſo in 1769, that their King was baike 
rupt; and his miniſters have purſued meaſures pretty much fimilar to thot 
practiſed by the regent, to recruit the royal finan-es., | - 

According to ſome late calculations, the annual ordinary revenues 0! 
France amount to above twelve millions ſterling, Their taxes are ratks 
by the taille, or land-tax ; the tallion, which the nobility are obliged t9 
pay as well as the commons, is only another land-tax ; by ads, which ve 
call cuſtoins on merchandiſe ; by gabels, which is a tax upon ſalt; bas 
capitation, or poll-tax ; by the tenths of eflates and empluyments ; I 
the ſale of gli offices of jultice ; by confiſcations and fortenures; and by 
a tenth, or free-vitft of the clergy, excluſive of the annual ſum of twelve 
millions of livres, which that body has of late advanced to the Hing: 

MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.) Thete is no nation in Europ 
where the art of war, particularly that part of it relating to gunnery aw 


fortification, is better underſtood than in Frauce, Beſides other . 
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for cultivating it, there is a roval military academy eſtabliſhed purpoſely. 
for training up zoo young gentlemen at a time, in the ſeveral branches of 
this great art. In time of peace the crown of France maiotiins about 
200,000 men, but at a very ſmall comparative expence, the pay of the 
common men being little more than two Pence halfpenny per day. In time 
of war 4 0.009 have been brought into che field; but thoſe that are raiſed 
far the militia are very indifferent troops, In the reign of Lewis XIV. 


me French had at one time 10 ſhips of the line, which was almoſt equal 


to the marine force of all Europe beſides. The French have, however, at 
ſex been generally defeated by the Engliſh. The engagement at La Hogue, 
which happened in 1692, gave a blow to the French marine which it was 
long betore it recovered, The late king Lewis XV. his more than once 
made prodigious etto' ts towards re-eſtabliſhing nis navy; bur his otficets 
and ſe men were ſo much interior to thoſe of England, that he ſeemed dure 
in» the war of 1756, to have built ſhips ot force for the ſervice of Great 
Britain, fo frequent were the captures made by the Engliſh. However, 
after the commencement of hoſtilities between Great Britain and France, 
on account of the conduct of the latter in aſſiſting the revolied American 
colonies, it has appeared that the French navy is become more formidable 
thin at avy preceding period, their miniſtry having exerted their utmeſt 
efforts to eftabliſh a powerful marine. The preſent navy of France con— 
bs of about 105 ſhips of the line, beſides a great number of frigates. 
RoYAL TITLES, ARMS, NOBILITY The title aſſumed by the 
AND ORDERS. F French king is, ſimply, king of 
France and Navarre ; and by way of compliment he is called his Moſt 
Chriſtain Majeſty, His arms are three fleurs-de-lis, or, in a field azure, 
ſupported by two angels in the habits of Levites, having each of them a 
banner in his hand, with the ſame arms. The motto is Lilia non laborant 
veque nent, | 
About the year 1349, Hubert, the laſt count of Dauphiny, being acci- 
dent Hy the occahon of his ſon's death, annexed that county to the crown 
of France, upon condition that the eldeſt fon of France ſhould be, for the 
ume to come, ſtyled Dauphin. a 
The French nobility are of four kinds; ſirſt, the princes of the blood; 
ſecondly, dukes and counts, peers of France; thirdly, the ordinary no- 
bility ; fourthly, the nobility lately made, or thoſe made in the preſent 
ren, The tirſt prince of the blood is the perſon who ſtands next to the 
crown after the king's ſons, The knights of the Holy Ghoſt are ranked 
among the higher nobility; as are the governors and lieutenants-general 
of provinces. | 
In France there are ſeveral orders; fir, that ©* of St. Michael,” infti- 
med in 1409 by Louis XI. ard though originally compoſed only of 
mrty-tx knights, was afterwards enlarged to a hundred. It is fallen into 
arepute, being Conterred on artiſts, phyſicians, magiſtrates &, Their 
budge is a golden oval medallion, in which is St. Michael trampling the 
dragon under his feet. A perſon muſt be a knight of this order, before he 
can enter into the /econd “ of the Holy Ghoſt,” which was founded in 
079.57 Henry III. and is compoſed of a hundred perſons, excluſive of 
the e ges nd conterred only on apes of the blood, and perſons of 
= Ye Sheik rank, All are to be papiſts, and, exCept the 14 commanders, 
en conhilt of Cardinals, Prelates, and the officers of the order. are all 
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«© of St. Louis,” which was inſtituted in the year 1693 by Lewis XIy; 


merely for military merit, and is worn by almoſt every officer, and even 
ſubalterns. As of this order all muſt be papiſts, Lewis XV. inſtituted the 
order of Military Merit in the year 1759, in favour of the proteſtant of. 
ficers of foreign regiments in the ſervice of France. In all other reſpects 
the ſtatutes are the ſume with thoſe of the order of St. Lewis. There are 
two Chevaliers Grand Croix, four of the ſecond claſs, and an unlimited 
number of ordinary knights, The badge of the order is a croſs of eight 
points, enamelled white, on the one fide a {word in pale, with the motto, 
Pro wirtute bellica. and on the reverſe a chaplet of liurel within this In{crip« 
tion, Ludovicus XV. inflituit anno 1759. The order of St. Lazare, ve. 
vived by Henry IV. in 1607, and united to that of Notre Dame de Mount 
Carmel, hath fallen into ditrepute, but ſtill continues, and conſiſts of 100 
knights under a Grand Maſter : the badge is a croſs of eight points, in the 
angles four fleurs-de-lis, with the Virgin Mary and her child Jeſus in the 
eentre of it. 

His rox v.] The hiſtory of no country is better authenticated than 
that of France, and it is particularly intereſtiog to a Britiſh reader, 
This kingdom, which was by the Romans called Tranſalpine Gaul, or 
Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh it from Ciſalpine Gaul, on the Ita- 
lian fide of the Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it lies 
contiguous. Like other European nations, it ſoon became a defirable 
object to the ambitious Romans; and, after a brave rehſtance, was an- 
nexed to their empire by the invincible arms of Julius Cæſar, about 
forty-eight years before Chriſt, Gaul continued in the poſſethon of 
the Romans till the downtal of that empire in the fifth century, when 
it became a pray to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, wiv 
ſubdued, but did not extirpute the ancient natives. The Franks them- 
ſelves, who gave. it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a cor 
lection of ſeveral people inhabiting Germany, and particularly the Salü, 
who lived on the banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the prit- 
ciples of juriſprudence better than their neighbours. Theſe Sali had a 
rule, which the reſt of the Franks are ſaid to have adopted, and has 
been by the modern Franks applied to the ſueceſſion of the throne, ex. 
cluding all females from the inheritance of ſoverciguty, and is well 
known by the name of the Salie Laxw. 

The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their power, and reduc: 
ing the original natives to a ſtate of ſlavery, parcelled out the lands among 
their principal leaders; and ſucceeding kings found it neceſſary to confirm 
their privileges, allowing them to exerciſe ſovereign authority in ther 
reſpective governments, until they at length afſumed an independency, only 
acknowledging the king as their head. This gave riſe to thoſe 1 
merous priucipalities that were formerly in France, and to the ſereral 
parliaments ; for every province became, in its policy and governmen', 
an epitome of the Whole kingdom; and no laws were made, Or pt 
raiſed, without the concurrence of the grand couffeil, confiſting of t 
clergy and of the nobility, | le 

Thus, as in other European nations, immediately after the diſſo _ 
of the Roman empire, the firſt government in France ſeems to have 9 
a kind of mixed monarchy, and the power of their kings extrem j 
circumſcribed and limited by the feudal barons, 1 ad 

The firſt Chriſtain monarch of the Franks (according to Daniel, 51 
of the beſt French hiſtorians) was Clovis, who began his reigu anno * 
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al was baptized, and introduced Chriſtianity in the Fear 496: from 
which period the French hiltory exhibus a ſeries of gicar events; and 
we find them generally engaged in domeſtic broils or In foreign wars. 
The firſt race of their kings, prior to Charlemagne, tound a cruel enemy 
in the Saracens, who then over-ran Europe, and retajltated the barba- 
rities of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity, In the year 800, 
Charlemagne, king of France, whom we have often mentioned as the 
glory of thuſe daik ages, became maſter of Germany, Spain, and part 
of Italy, and was crowned king of the Romans by the po,e ; he divided 
his empire by will among his ſons, which. proved facal to his family and 
poſterity, Soon atter this, the Normans, a fierce warlike people from 
Norway, Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia, ravaged the Kings 
dom of France, nd, about the year 990, obliged the French to yieid 
up Normandy and Bretagne to Rollo, their leader, was married the 
king's daughter, and was perſuaded to profeis. himſelt a Chriſtain. This 
laid the foundation of the Norman power 1n France; which afterwards 
gare a king to England, in the perſon of William duke of Normandy, 
who ſubdiied Harold, the laſt Saxon king, in the year 1066, This event 
proved unfortunate and ruinous to France, as it engaged that nation in 
almoſt perpetual wars with England, tor whom they were not an equal 
match, notwithſtanding their numbers, and the athitance they received 
from Scotland. : 

The rage of eruſading, which broke out at this time, was of infinite 
ſervice to the French crown in two reſpects : in the firſt place, it care 
ried off hundreds of thouſands of its turbulent ſubjects, and their lea- 
ders, who were almoſt independent of the king: in the next, the king 
lacceeded to the eſtates of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad 
without heirs. 

But paſſing over the dark ages of the cruſades, therr expeditions to the 
Holy Land, and wars with England, which have already been men— 
toned, we ſhall proceed to that p-riod when the French began to extend 
tneir influence over Europe; and this brings us to the reign of Francis 1; 
contemporary with Henry VIII. of England. This prince, though he 
Was brave to excels in his own perſon, and had deteatcd the Swiſs, 


Who till then were deem<d invincible, was an unfortunate warrior. 


He had great abilities and great defects. He was a candidate for 
the. empire of Germany, bur loſt the imperial crown: Charles V. 
of the houſe of Auttria, and king of Spain, being choſen. Francis 
mice fome dazzling expeditions againit Spain, but ſuffered his 
mother, of whom he was very fond, to abuſe his power : by which he 
Mloblized the conſtable of Bourbon, the greateſt of his ſubjects, who 
Joined in a contederacy againſt him with the emperor and Henry VIII. 
or England, In a capital expedition he undertook into Italy, he was 
Ukey pritoner at the battle of Pavia, in the year 1524, and obliged to 
les to diſhonourable terms, which he never meant to perform, to 


reg. - "= N 1 . ; - . . LY 
gun his liberty. His non- performance of thoſe conditions was after- 


dl . N of many wars between him and the emperor ; and he 

A Er | 
W at the oe of his death, notwithſtanding the variety of dif- 
Francis 7 2 uring the late relyn, was in a flouriſhing condition. 
e 4 1 ny by his ſon Henry II. who upon the whole was an 
ror of zud tortunate prince. He continued the war with the empe- 
many to great advantage for his own domingons ; and was 
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ſo well ſerved by the duke of Guiſe, that though he loft the batte 
of 3t. Quintin, againſt the Spaniards and the Engliſh, he retook Calais 
from the latter, who never fince had any footing in France, He mr. 
ried his ſon, the Dauphin, to Mary queen of Scots, in hopes of uniting 
that kingdom to his crown; but in this ſcheme, he, or rather hi; 
country, was unfortunate, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland. 
He was killed in the year 15 59, at an unhappy tilting-match, by the 
count of Montgomeri. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis II. a weak, fickly, ipactire 
prince, and only thirteen years of age, whoſe power was entirely en. 
groſſed by a prince of the houſe of Guiſe, uncle to his wife, the heac. 
tiful queen of Scotland. This engrofiment of power encouraged the 
Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and other great families, to form a [trong 
oppoſition againſt the government. Anthony, king of Navarre, was at 
the head of the Bourbon family; but the queen-mother, the famoug 
Catherine of Medicis, being obliged to take part With the Guifes, the 
confederacy, who had adopted the cauſe of Hugonotiim, was broken in 
pieces, when the ſudden death of Francis happened, in the year 1 50, 

_ 'This event took place while the prince of Condé, brother to the king 

of Navarre, was under ſentence of death for a conſpiracy again? the 
court; but the queen-mother ſaved him, to balance the intereſt of the 
Guiſes ; ſo that the ſole direction of affairs fell into her hands, during 
the minority of her ſecond fon, Charles IX. Her regency was a con- 
tinued ſeries of diſſimulation, treachery, and murder. The duke 
of Guiſe, who was the ſcourge of the Proteſtants, was affaſhnared 
by one Poltrot, at the ſiege of Orleans; and the murderer was unjuilly 
thought to have been inſtigated by the tamous Coligui, admiral of 
France, who was then at the head of the Proteſtant party. Three vil 
wars ſucceeded each other. Ar laſt the court pretended to grant the 
Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a match was concluded be- 
tween Henry, the young king of Navarre, a Proteltant, and the French 
king's fiſter. The heads of the Proteſtants were invited to celebrate 
the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal view of butchering them al: n 
poſſible, in one night. This project proved but too ſucceſsful, couch 
it was not completely executed, on St. Bartholomew's day, 1572. Ide 
king himſelf aſſiſted in the maſſacre, in which the admiral iell; and lt 
is ſaid that about 30,000 Proteitants were murdered at Paris, and m 
other parts of France; and this brought on a fourth civil war. Though 
a freſh peace was concluded in 1573 with the Proteſtants, yet 4 fit 
civil war broke out the next year, when the bloody Charles IX. ard 
without heirs, E 

His third brother, the duke of Anjou, had ſome time before been 
choſen king of Poland, and hearing of his brother's death, be e 
ſome difficulty eſcaped to France, where he took quiet potleſſion of td 
crown, by the name of Henry III. SECS ho 4 

Religion at that time ſupplied to the reformed nobility of F renee 7s 
feudal powers they had loſt. The heads of the Proteſtants cone ft 
armies of Hugonots. The governors ef provinces behaved in tben 05 
if they had been independent of the crown ; and the parties 2 5 
equally balanced, that the name of the king aloue turned. the — 
A holy league was formed for the defence of the catholic religion, at in 
head of which was the duke of Guife, The proteſtants under the =_ 
of Condé, and the duke of Alengon, the king's brother, _ - 
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German princes to their aſſiſtance ; and a ſixth civil war broke out in 
1577, in which the king of opain took the part of the league, in revenge 
of the duke of Alengon declaring himſelt lord of the Netherlands. This 
eil war was finiſhed within the year, by another ſham peace, The 
king, ever fince his acceſſion to the crown, bad plunged himſelf into a 
courſe ot infamous debauchery and religious extravagance, He was 
entirely governed by his profligate favourites, but he poſſeſſed natural 
good fenie. He began to ſuſpect that the proicriprions of the Proteſtants, 
and the ſetting aſide trom the ſueceſſion the king of Navarre, on account 
of his religion, which was aimed at by the holy league, was with a 
view to place the duke of Guile, the idol of the Roman Catholics, on 
the throne, to which that duke had ſome diſtant pretenſione. To ſecure 
himſelt on the throne, a ſeventh civil war broke out in 1579, and ans 
other in the year 158, both of them to the diſ:dyantage ot the Proteſ- 
tants, through the abilities of the duke of Guiſe. The king thought 
bim now ſo dangerous. that after inviting him in a friendly manner to 
court, both he and his brother the cardinal, were, by his majeſty's or- 
ders, and in a manner under his eye, baſely aſſaſſinated in 1588. The 
leaguers, upon this, declared that Henry had forfeited his crown, and 
was an enemy to religion. This obliged him to throw himſelf into the 
arms of the Proteſtants : but while he was belieging Paris, where the 
lengvers had their greateſt force, he was in his turn aſſaſſinated by one 
Clement, a young enthuſtaſtic monk, in 1589. In Henry III. ended 
the line of Valois. | 

The readers of hiſtory are well acquainted with the difficulties, on ac- 
count of his religion, which Henry IV. king ot Navarre “, head of 
the houſe of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had to en- 
counter before he mounted the throne. The leaguers were headed by the 
duke of Main, brother to the late duke of Guiſe; and they drew from 
his cell the decripid popiſh cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the king of 
Navarre, to proclaim him king of France. Being ſtrongly ſupported by 
the power of Spain and Rome, all the glorious actions performed by 
Henry, his courage and magnanimiry, ſeemed only to make him more 
iultrioutlly unfortunate ; for he and his little court were ſometimes with» 
out common neceflaries, He was however, perſonally beloved; and 
no objection lay againſt him bur that of his religion. The leiguers on 
the other hand, ſplit among themſelves; and the French nation in ge- 
neral, being jealous of the Spaniards, who availed themſelves of the 
public diſtractions, Henry, after experiencing a variety of good and 
bad fortune, came ſecretly to a reſolution of declaring himſelf a Roman 
Catholic, This was called a meaſure of prudence if not of neceſſity, 
4 the king of Spain had offered his daughter Iſabella Clara Eugenia ta 


1 __ of France, and would have married her to the young duke of 
ae. g 


la 1593 Henry went publicly to maſs, as a mark of his converſion, 


Lais complaiſance wrought wonders in his favour; and having with 
82 ditticulty obtained abſolution from the pope, all France ſubmitred 
5 MS authority, and he had only the crown of Spain to contend with, 
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A ſmall kingdom lying upon the Pyrenean mountains, of the greateſt part of 


e Be avarre, Henry's predeceſſors had been unjuſtl diſpoſeſſed by Fer- 
Citing, king of Spain, about the YEAT 1512. 1 IF 
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France, he died ſome monchs before Lewis XIII. who, in 1643, let 
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which he did for ſeveral years with various fortune, In 1598 he pub 
liſhed the famous edict of Nantes, which ſecured to his old friends & 
Proteſtants the free exerciſe of their 1cligion z; and next year the treaty 
cf Vervins was concluded with Spain. Henry next chaſtiſed the due 
of S:voy, who had taken advantage of the late troubles in his . ingdum; 
and applied bimſelf with wonderful attention and ſucceſs (aſſiſted in al 
his un: ertakiags by his nniſter, the great Sully, to cultivate the ha pi- 
net+ this people, by encouraging manufactures, particularly that of tilk 
the benefit of which Frac.ce feels at this day. Having re-eſtab"ſhed the 
tranquillity, and, in a great meaſure, ſecured the happineſs cf hi: people 
pe formed connexions with the ne'ghbouring powers por reducing the am. 

iin „f the houſe of Auſtria; for which purpoſe, it is {.id, be had 
formud oreat ſchemes, and collected a formidable army; others ſay (for 
his intention does vt clearly appear), that he deſigned to have formed 


 Chriffcn om into a vrcat republic, ot which France was to be the head, 


and to ALS the ! wks out Europe 5 while others attfibute his preparas 
tions to moe ignoble morives, that of a criminal paſſion for a favourite 
princeſs, whoſe huſband had carried her for protection into the Auſtrian 
dominiwne., Wh.tever may be in theſe conjectures, it is certain, that 
while ewas waking preparations fer the coronation of his queer, Mary 
of Nik s, and was ready to emer vpon his grand expedition, he was al. 
ſaſhiwtec in his coach in the flreets of Paris, by one Ravilliac, like Cle- 
ment, ascher young enthuftaſt, in 1610, | 

Lewis III. fon to Henry IV. deſervedly named the Gieat, was but 
nine vers ot age at the time of his father's death. As he grew up, he 
diſcarded his mother and her favourites, and choſe for his miniſter the fe- 
mous cardinal R:chliey, who'put-a period, by his refolute and bloody 
mealures, to the remaining hherties ot France, and to the religious efta- 
bliſhmen of the proteſtants there, by taking from them Rochelle, though 
Charles I. of England, who had married the French king's ſiſter, made 
ſon.e weak efforts by his fleet and arms, to prevent it, 7 his put an end 
to the c111]l wars, on a« count of religion, in France. H ſtorians ſay, that 
in th fe wats above a million of men loſt their lives ; that 1 50,£00,0c0 
livres were ſpent in carrying them on, and that nine cities, four hundred 
villages, two thoufund churches, two thoufand monaſteries, and ten thou- 
ſand houses, were burut, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, during their continu- 
ances. g 

Richlieu, by a maſterly train of politics, though himſelf was next to 
an enthuſiaſt for popery, ſupported the proteſtants of Germany, * 
Guſtavus Adolphus, againſt the houſe of Auſtria; and after quelling all 
the rebellions and confpir-cies which bad been formed againſt him 


t his 
fon, afterwards the famous Lewis XIV. to inherit his kingdom. ; 
During that prince's non- age, the kingdom was torn in pieces under 8 
adminiſtration of his mother Anne of Auſtria, by the (actions of tie 
great, and the diviſions between the court and parhament, for the wh 
trifling cauſes, and upon the moſt deſpicable principles. he prince o 
Condé flamed like a blazing ſtar; ſometimes a patriot, ſometimes a coul 
tier, and ſometimes a rebel. He was oppoſed by the celebrated Turns, 
who from 2 proteſtant had turned papiſt. The nation of France ou 
Voiver ar once in civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen- mother having 
made choice of cardinal Mazarine tor her firſt miniſter, he found ur 
to turn che arms even of Cromwell againſt the Spainards, and to are 
i ys RG | : | 
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the domeſtic enemies of the court ſo effeAually among themſelves, that 
when Lewis aſſumed the reins of government 1n his own hands, he found 
himſelf che moft abſolute monarch that had ever far upon the throne of 
France. He bad the good fortune, on the death of Mazarine, to put the 
domeſtic adminiſtration of his affairs 1nro the hands of Colbert, whom [I 
have more than once mentioned, who formid new ſyitems for the glory, 
commerce, and manufactures ot France, all which he carrled to a ſurpriſ- 
ing height. ; 3 : 

To write the hiſtory of this reign, would be to write that of all Europe, 
lgnorance and ambition were the only enemies of Lewis: through the 
former, he was blind to every patriotic duty of a kine, and promoted the 
intereſts of his ſubjects only that they might the ꝓetter anſwer the purpo- 
ſes of his gre tneſs: by the latter he embroiled himtelf with all his neigh- 
bours, and wantonly rendered Germany a ditmal ſcene of devattation. By 
his impolitic and unjuſt revocation of the ed:ct o Nantes, in the vear 
168;, with the dragooning the proteſtants that followed ir, he obliged 
them to take ſhelter in. England, Holland, and different parts of G rmany, 
where they eſtabliſhed the hik manutactures, to the great prajudice of 
their own country, He was fo blinded by flattery, that he arrogated to 
himſclf the divine honours paid to the pagan emperors of Rome. He 
mide and broke treaties for his conveniency, and at laſt raiſed againſt him- 
ſelf a confederacy of almoſt all the other princes of Europe; at the head 
of which was king William III. of England. He was ſo well ferved, that 
he made head for ſome years againſt this alliance; but having provok- 
ed the Engliſh by his repeated infidelities, their arms under the duke of 
Marlborough, and of the Auſtrians, under prince Eugene, rendered the 
latter part of his life as miſerable as the beginning of it was ſplendid. His 
reizn, from the year 1702 to 171, was one continued ſeries of defeats 
and calumities; and he had the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places taken 
ſrom him, which in the former part of his reign, were acquired at the ex- 
pence of many thouſand lives. Juſt as he was reduced, old as he was, to 
the deſperate reſolution of collecting his people, and dying at their head, 
he was fav. d by the Englith Tory minittry deſerting the cauſe, withdraw- 
ing from their allies, and concluding the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. He 
lurvived his deliverance but two years; tor he died on the firft of Septem- 
ber 1715, aud was ſucceeded by his great grandſon, Lewis XV. the late 
king, | 

The partiality of Lewis XIV. to his natural children might have invol- 
red France in a civil war, had not the regency been ſeized upon by the 
dube of Orleans, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and the next legitimate prince 
ot the blood, We have already ſeen in what manner he diſcharged the 
national debt of France: but having embroiled himſelf with Spain, the 
king was declared of age in 1722, and the regent on the fifth of Decem- 
der 1-23, was carried off by an apoplexy. 

e reader is nut to imagine that Im to follow the affairs of France 
through all the inconſiſtent icenes of fighting and treating with the ſeveral 
powers of Europe, which ate to be found in their reſpective hiſtories, 
Among the firſt acts of the late king's government, was his nominating his 
preceptor, afterwards cardinal Fleury.” to be his minitier. |! hough 


5 iy tem was entirely pacific, yet the ſituation of affairs in Europe, upon 


Vi centh of the king of Poland, in 1734, more than once embroiled 
ws _ the houſe of Auſtria, The intention of the French king was 
replace his father- in-law, Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland. In this 
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he failed through the interpoſition of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians: but 
Staniſlaus enjoyed the title of king. and the revenues of Lorrain, durin, 
the remainder of his life. The connection berween France and Spain 
forced the former to become principals in a war with Great Britam: in 
the management of which the latter was ſo il ſeconded by her allies t 

2 e . . "5 At 
it was finiſhed by the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. As to the wi; 
which was endgd by the peace of Fontainbleau, in 1762, the chief event; 
attending it, {5 humiliating to France, have been already mentiones 'n 
the hiſtory of England, and therefore need nor be recapitulated herc, 

The preſent king, Lewis XVI. ſucceeded his grandfather, Lewis xu 
on the 1cth of May 1774. Several regulations have taken place, Gacs 
his acceſſion, highly favourable to the general interefls of the nation 
particularly the ſuppreſſion of the Muſquetuires, and ſome other corps, 
which being adapted more to the parade of guarding the royal perſon has 
any real military ſervice, were ſupported at a great expence, withovt an 
adequate return of benefit to the ſtate. But one of the molt remarkable 
circumſtances which attended the preſent reign, was the placing of Mr, 
Necker, a proteſtant, and a native of Switzerland, at the heal ef the 
French finances, in 1776, Under the direction of this gentleman, a ye. 
neral reform took place iu France, throughout every department in tlc re. 
venue. When hoſtilities commenced berween France and Great Britain, 
in conſequence of the aſſiſtance aftorded by the former to the revolted Bri. 
tiſh colonics, in America, the people of Francs were not buithened with 
new taxes for carrying on the war 3 but the pu blie revenue Was aug men- 
ed by his economy, improvements, and reformation that were introduced 
into the management of the finances. In couſequence of this vational 
ceconomy, the navy of France has alſo been raiſed to ſo great a height, a; 
to became truly formidable to Great Britain, 

Ar the beginning of the year 1780, in conſequence of the repreſents: 
tions of Mr. Necker, a variety of unneceflary offices in the houſehold of 
the king and queen were aboliſhed ; and ſundry other importaut regula- 
tions adopted, for the eaſe of the ſubject, and the general benefit of the 
kingdom, He changed the exceſs of diſburſements at Icft one million! 
ſterling, of the year 1776, into an exceſs of revenue in the yeur 1780, to 
the amount of 445, oool. But the meaſures of Mr. Necker were not cal 
culated to procure him friends at court; the vain, the intereſted, and the 
ambitious, naturally became his enemies; and the king appears not te 
have poſſeſſed ſufficient firmneſs of mind to ſupport an uprighit and able 
miniſter. He was therefore diſplaced, and is ſaid to have been parici- 
larly oppoſed by the queen's party. His removal, however pernicious to 
France, 1s probably a favourable circumſtance for Great Britain, as na- 
tional ceconomy, and wiſe counſels, muſt naturally render the tormer « 
more dangerous enemy to the latter, 

Lewis XVI. king of France and Navarre, was born in 1754, ſucceed- 
ed his grandtather Lewis XV. in 1774, married, i579, to Maria Auto- 
nietta, fiſter of the emperor of Germany, born in 1755. Their iſſue are 
Madame Maria Thereſa Charlotte, born on the 19th of December 1778; 
and Lewis-Joſeph-Xavier-Francis, daupbin of France, born October 24, 


97. 
at His majeſty's brothers and fitters are, 
1. L. Stan, Xavier, count de Provence, born 1735. 
2. Charles Philip, count d'Artois, born 1757. 
3. Maria Adelaide Clotilda Xaverin, born 1759. 
45 Elizabeth Philippa Maria Helena, born 1765 
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Iſfue of Lewis XV. now living, are, 
\. Maria Adelaide, ducheſs of Lorrain and Bar, born 1732. 
>. Victoria Louiſa Marie Thereſa, bonn 1733. 
„Sophia Philippina Elizabeth Juſtinia, born 1734. : ; 
| Louiſa Maria, born 1737, Who went into a convent of Carmelites, 
ard took the veil in 1770. 
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NETHERLANDS. 


HE ſeventeen provinces, wi:h are known by the name of the Ne- 
therlind, were formerly part of Gallia Belgica, and atterwards of 
he circle of Belgium or Eu gundy, in the German empire. | hey ob- 
tained the general name 91 Netherlands, Pais-Bas, or Low-Countries, 
trom their ſituatiou iu teſpect ot Germany. 
Exrkx T, SITUATION, AND BOUNDARIES OF THE SEVENTEEN 
PRoviNCus. 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 3601 x... 49 and 54 North lat, 
Breadth 2504 vetwern 1 2 and 7 Eaſt lon. 


They are bounded by the German ſea on the North; by Germany, 
kau; by Lorrain and Fra ice, South; and by the Britiſh channel, Weit. 
I ll, for the ſake of p fpicuity, and to avoid repetition, treat of the 
{-centeen provinces under two great diviſions: firſt, the Northern which 
contatus the ſeven United Provinces, uſually known by the name of Hol- 
LAND: ſecondly, the Southern, containing the Auſtrian, and French Ne- 
incrlandss The United Provinces are, properly ſpeaking, cight,. vize 
Holland, Overyfſel, Zealand, Friefland, Utrecht, Groningen, Gelder— 
nd, and Zutphen; but the two latter forming only One overeiguty, 

e generally go by the name of the Seven United Provinces. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT OF THE UNITED PROvaNCES. 

Length 450 


Breadth nearly > between 
the ſame. 


51 and 54 North lat. 
2 and 7 Eaſt lon, 


The lollowing is the moſt ſatisfactory account we meet with of their 
g*9graphical divifion, including the Texel, and other iflands, 


| oS 
| * . % . 
| Countries Name.] Square | 38 chief Cities 
1 ; Miles. | 3 1 . 
{ ated Provinces, 1 
| { Overyſtel e 1,9% 66 | 50 [Deventer 
| | Holland 1, c 84 | 52 [AMSTERDAM { 
|; | Grldecland 980 50 | 40 Nimeguen 
* þ 


44 | 34 Leuwarden 
644! 37 | 33 Zutphen | 
| 54%] 45 | 37 Groningen ( 
450] qt | 22 Utrecht 

3031 2 24 Middleburg 


Frieſland | $19 
4 Zutphen 


| Groningen 


alviniits 


— 2 — 


Utrecht 
Dre 
Texel and other iſlands 


* 1 

? 
* 
. 


1 Total — 72,846; 
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Alx, SEASONS, soft, AND my Theſe provinces lie Oppoſite t6 
OF THE COUNT&Y, England, at the diſtance of 

miles, upon the eaſt fide of the Engliſh channel, and are only a * 
ſlip of low ſwampy land, ling between the mouths of ſereral great . 
vers, and what the induſtry of the inhabitants have gained from the 10 
by means of dykes, which they have raiſed and ſtill ſupport with increg, 
ble labour and expence. The air of the United Provinces is therefore 
foggy and groſs, until it is purified by the froſt in winter, when the ca 
wind uſually ſets in for abaar four months, and their harbours are frozen 
up. The motiture of the air cauſes metals to ruſt, and wood to mould, 
more than in any other country, which is the reaton of their perpetually 
rubbing and ſcouring, and the brightneſs and cleanlineſs in their houſes fh 
much taken notice of, The ſoil is unfavourable to vegetation, but, b; 
the induſtry of the inhabitants in making canals, it is rend-red fit for pal. 
ture, and in many places for tillage. Holland, with all its commerci;! 
advantages, 15 not a deſirable count iy to live in, eſpecially to foreione:,, 
Here are no mountains nor riſing grounds, no plantations, purlin: 
meams, or cataracts. The whole face of the country, when viewed fron 
a tower or Reeple, has the appearance of a continued marſh or bog, drained 
at certain diſtances by innumerable ditches; and many of the canals 
which in that courtry ſerve as high-roads, are in the ſunmer months ro 
bet:er than offenfive ſt gnated waters. 

RIVERS AND HAR BOURS.s] The rivers aroten important corfideration 
to the United Provinces ; the chief of which are the Rhine, one of the 
lurgeſt and fineſt rivers in Europe; the Maeſe, the Scheld, and the Vecki, 
There are many ſm+llrrivers that join theſe, - and a prodigious number of 
canils ; but there are few good harbours in the Un'ted Provinces; the 
beſt, are thoſe of Rotterdam, Helvoctſluvs, and Fluſking ; that of Am- 
ſterdam, though ore of the largeſt and ſafeſt in Europe, has a bar at the 
entrauce of it, over which large veſſels caunut paſs without being light- 
catd, 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO-T The quantity of grain produced 

DUCTIONS BY SEA AND AN. J here is not ſufficient for home con- 
ſumption ; but by draining their bogs and marſhes they have many excel. 
lent meadows, Which fatten lean German and Daniſh cattle to a vat liz; 
and they make prodigious quantities of the beſt butter and cheeſe in En- 
rope. Their country produces turf, madder, tobacco, foine fruit aud 
iron; but all the p't-coal and timber uſed there, and in*eed moſt of the 
comforts, and even the neceſſa: ies of life, are imported. They hav? a 
good brced of ſheep, whole wol is highly valued 3 and their horſes and 
horned cattle are of a larger ſize than in any other nation in Europe. 4 
is ſaid there are ſome wiki bears and wolves here. Storks build and haven 
on their chimnies; but, being birds of paſſige, they leave the count; 
about the middle cf Auguſt, with their young, and return the Feb, 
following, The river-fith 15 much the F196 as Ours, hut their Ede : 
generally larger, owing perhaps 19 their fiſhing in deeper WINE: 3 
rings vint their coaſts; but they have many excellent oy ſter-beds r 
the illaends of the Texel, producing very large and weil-talten 8 
Notwithſtanding all theſe inconveniencies, the induſtiy 0! the Hunnen 
furniſhes as great a plenty of the nece {},r1es and commodres EL 
upon as eaſy terins (except to traveller: and firangers) as the abe FFT 
with in any part of F.uroupe, 
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porrLAT io, INHABITANTS, MAN- } The Seven United Provinces 

Kess, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, Fare perhaps the beſt peopled of 
any ſp:.t of the lame extent in the world, They contain, according to the 
belt accounts, 113 cities and towns, 1400 villages, and about two mil- 
ons of inhabitants 3 belies the twenty-five towns, and the people in 
what is call-d the Lands of the Generality, or conquered countries and 
towns of ether parts of the Netherlands 5 The manners, habits, and 
even the minds of the Dutch (for 10 the inhabitants of the United Pro- 
vinces are called in general) ſeem to be formed by their ſituation, and 
to ariſe from their natural wants Their country, which is preterved by 
mounds and dykes, is a perpetual incentive to labour ; and the artificial 
drains with which it is every where 1nterſefted, muſt be kept in perpetual 
repair, Even what may be called their natural commodities, thcir butter 
and cheeſe, are produced by a conſtant attention to laborious parts of life. 
Their principal food they earn out ot the fea by their herring-fiſheries; 
for they diſpoſe of moſt of their valuable bhes to the Engliſh, and other 
nations, for the fake of gain. The air and temperature of the climate in- 
cline them to phlegmatic, flow diſpoutions, both ot body and mind ; and 
yet they are iraſcible, eſpecially it heated with 1:quor. ; Even their vir- 
tues are owing to their coldneſs, with regard to every object that does not 
immediately concern their own intereſts - for in all other reſpects they are 
quiet neighbours and peaceabie ſubjects. Their attention to the confiitu- 
tion and independency of their country is owing to the ſame principle; 
for they were never known to effect a change of government but when they 
thought themſelves on the brink of perdition. 

The valour of the Dutch becomes warm and active when they find their 
intereſt at ſtake z witneſs their ſea wars with England aud France, Their 
boors, though ſlow of underſtanding, are manageable by fair means. 
Their ſeamen are plain, blunt, but rough, ſurly, and an H- manneied ſort 
ot people, and appear to be inſenſible of public ſp rit, and affection for each 
other. The tradeſmen in general are reckoned hon: ſt in their dealings, 
and very ſparing ot their words, Smoking tobacco 1s practiſed by old and 
Young of both ſexes; and as they are generally plodding upon ways and 
means of getting money, no people are ſo unſociable. A Du':chman of low 
renx, when drunk, is guilty of every ſpecies of brutality. The Dutch 
have allo been kyown to exerciſe the molt dreadful inhumanities for in- 
tereſt abroad, where they thought themſelves free from d ſcovery ; but 
they are in general quiet and inoffenſive in their own country, which ex- 
hibits but few inſtances of murder, rapine, or violence. As to the habi- 
ial tippling and drinking charged upon both ſexes, it is owing in a great 
Mcature 10 the nature of their {oil and climate. In general, all appetites 
aud paltions ſeem to run lower and cooler here than in molt other. coun- 
ins, that of avarice excepted. Their tempers are not airy enough for 
Joy, or any unuſual ſtrains of pleaſant humour, nor warm enough for 
love; ſo that the ſofter paihons ſcem no natives of this country; and 


— 


Bi Monf. de Wit, at the beginning of this century, computed the people of Holland 
„ Mr Tempe man eſtimates them only at 2,000,030, which in pro- 
4 the neee vi England, in more than f1x to one, confidering the extent 
oO ey: Holland is alto r.ckoned to have as many fouls as the other fix pro- 
Accs, Which if true the people of the ſeyen provinces with their appendages muſt be 
"ry numerous. 
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love it ſelf is little better than a mechanical affection, ariſins from intereg 
conveniency, or habit; it is talked of ſometimes among the youn an, 
but as a thing they have heard of rather than felt, and as a Sfrouk * 
becomes them rather than affects them. a 

In whatever relates to the management of pecuniary aff rs, the Dutch 
are certainly the moſt expert of any people; as to the knowledye of ac. 
quiring wealth, they unite the no leſs neceſſary ſcience of preſerving it Tt 
is a kind of general rule for every man to ſpend lefs than his income, be 
that what it will; nor does it often enter into the heads of this araciow 
people, that the common courſe of expence ſhould equal the revenue ; and 
when this happens, they think at leaſt they have lived that year to no pur. 
poſe; and the report of it uſed to diſcredit a man among them, as much 
as any vicious or prodigal extravagance does in other countries, But this 
rigid frugality is not ſo univerſal among the Dutch as it was formerly; fur 
a greater degree of luxury and extravagance has been introduced amons 
them, as well as the other nations of Europe. Gaming is likewiſe pri. 
tiſed by many of their faſhionable ladies, and ſome of them diſcover more 
propenſity to gallantry than was known here in former times. No country 
can vie with Holland in the number of thoſe inhabitants, whoſe lot, if 
not riches, is at leaſt a comfortable ſufficiency ; and where fewer failure; 
or bankruptcies occur. Hence, in the midſt of a world of taxes and con- 
tributions, ſuch as no other country does experience, they flouriſh and 
grow rich. From this ſyſtematic ſpirit of regularity and moderation, 
joined to the molt obſtinate perſeverance, they ſucceeded in the ſtupen- 
dous works of draining their country of thoſe immenſe deluges of water 
that had overflowed fo large a part of it during many ages, while at the 
fame time they brought under their ſubjection and command the rivers 
and ſeas that ſurround them, by dykes of incredible thickneſs and ſtrengib, 
and made them the principal bulwarks on which they rely for the protec- 
tion and ſafety of their territories againſt the danger of an enemy, This 
they have done by covering their frontiers and citics with innumerable 
fluices ; by means of which, at the ſhorteſt notice, the moſt rapid inunda. 
tions are let in, and they become in a few hours inacceſſible. From that 
frugalicy and perſeverance by which they have been ſo much characteriſec, 
they were enabled, though labouring under the greateſt ditficulties, not 
only to throw off the Spaniſh voke, but to attack thut powerful nation in 
the molt tender parts, by ſeizing her rich galleons, and forming new 
eſtabliſhments in Africa, and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, at the expence 0! 
Spain, and thereby becoming, from a deſpicable province, a molt power- 
ful and formidable enemy. Equally wonderful was the riſe of their mil. 
tary and marine eſtabliſhments, maintaining, during their celebrated con- 
tention with Lewis XIV. and Charles II. of England, not lets thay 
150,009 men, and upwards of 80 ſhips of the line. But à ſpirit of flu 
gality being now leſs univerlal among them, the rich traders and mecha 
nics begin to approximate to the luxuries of Englifh and French drcvits 
and living; and their nobility and high magiſtrates, who have retired Hon 
trade, rival thoſe of any other part of Europe in their table, builcingy 
farnicure, and equipages. 

The diverſions of the Dutch differ not much from thoſe of the Eng- 
lifh, who ſeemed to have borrowed from them the neatnels of their drin- 
ing-booths, ſkittle and other grounds, and ſmall pieces of water, ved] 
torn the amuſements of the middliny ranks, not to men ion their ban i 
organs, and other muſical inventions, They are the belt fates op. 
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the ice in the world. It is amazing to ſee the crowds in a hard froſt upon 
the ice, and the great dexterity both of men and women in darting along, 
or rather flving, with inconceivable velocity. 

Deess.] Their dreſs formerly was noted for the large breeches of the 


men; and the jerkins, plain mobs, ſhort petticoats, and other oddities of 
the women; all which, added to the natural thickneſs and clumfineſs of 
their perſons, gave them a very groteſque appearance. Theſe drefles now 
prevail only among the lower ranks, and more particularly among the 
jea-taring people. AE. : 

R211610%.] The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Preſbyterian and Cal- 
vigiſm ; none but Preſbyterians are admitted into any othce or pott in the 
government, excepimg the army; yet all religions and ſects are tolerated, 
and have their reſpective meetings or aſſemblies for public worſhip, among 
which the papiſts and Jews are very numerous. And, indeed, this coun» 
try may be conſidered as a Uriking inſtance of the benefits ariling to a na- 
tion from univerſal toleration. As every man is allowed to worthip God 
according to the dictates of his own conſcience, perſons of the moſt oppo- 
fite opintons live together in the greateſt harmony and peace. No man in 
this republic has any reaſon to complain ot being oppreſſed on account of 
his religious principles, nor any hopes, by advancing his religion, to 
form a party, or to break in upon the government; and therefore, in Hel- 
land, men live together as citizens of the world; their differences in opt- 
nion make none in affection, and they are aſſociated together by the com- 
mon tics of humanity and bonds of peace, under the protection of the 
laws of the ſtate, with equal encouragement to arts and induſtry, and 
equal fret dom of ſpeculation and enquiry, 

LaxGUAGE.] The natural language of the United Provinces is Low 
Dutch, which is a corrupted dialect of the German ; but the people of 
talhion ſpeak Engliſh and French. The Lord's Prayer runs thus: On/e 
Vader, die in de hemelin ⁊yn ucven naam worde geheyligbt: uwkeningkryk 
tome: urve wille geſehiecle gelyck in din temel 200 ook op den arden, ons dagets 
ict broot ęcef ons heeden ende vergeett onſe ſehulilen gely& ook avy vergeeven 
on/e ſehuldenaarem : ende en laat ons neit in verfoer kingemaer wvertoft on van. 
der honſcns Amen. | 

LteARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Eraſinus and Grotius, who were 
both natives ot this country, ſtand at the head almoſt of learning itſelf, as 
Boerhaave does of medicine, Haerlem diſpures the invention of printing 
wirh the Germans, andthe migiſtrates keep rwo copies of a book intitiled 
Secelum Salvation's, printed by Koſter in 1440; and the moſt elegant 
editions of the claſſics came from the Dutch prefles of Amſterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Utrecht, Leyden, and other towns, The Dutch have excelled 
in controverhal divinity, which infinuated itfelf ſo much imo the ſtare, 
that before principles of univerſal toleration prevailed, it had almoſt 
proved fatal to the government ; witneſs the violent diſputes about Ar- 
mmanim, tree-will, predeſtination, and the like. Betides Boerhaave, 
they have produced excellent writers in all branches of medicine. Gravius 
and Burman ſtand at the head of their numerous commentators upon tiie 
Clalſics, Nothing 1s more common than their Latin poems and epigrams; 
and later umes have produced a Van Haaren, who is poſſeiſed ot ſome 
ee; rage me about the year 1747 publiſhed poerns in tuvour ot 
2 Du ch were admired as rarities, chietly becaule their author was 
chman. In the other depariments of literature, the Dutch publica- 
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tions are mechanical, and arife chiefly from their employ ments in unirer 
fities, church, or ſtate, : 

Univ+rsIT1ts ] Theſe are Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, Harder 
wicke, and Franeker. ; 

The univerſity ot Leyden, which was founded in 1575, is the large 
and moſt ancient in all the United Netherlands. Its library, befice, , 
number o printed books, has two thouſand oriental manuſcripts, m.ny 5 
which ate in Arabic; and a large ſphere adapted to the Copernican * 
and moving by clock work. Here is alſo a phy ſic-garden, and an ani. 
mical theatre. 

The univerſity of Utrecht, in the province of the ſame name, ws 
changed from a ichol into an univerſity, in 1 30; but it has not all the 
privil ges of the other univerhities, being entirely ſubject to the marifirae; 
of the ci y. The phy ſic-gaſden here is very curiors ; and for the recre. 
ation of the ſtudents, on the eaſt fide of the city juſt without the gate, is 
a beautiful mall, confiſting of ſeven ſtraight walks, two thouſand paces in 
length, regularly planted with limes :; but that in the middle is properly 
the mall, | 

There are abundance of youth, of the principal nobility and gentry, 
fron moſt countries in Europe, at theſe ſeminaries of literature; and 3s 
every one may live as he pleaſes, without being obliged to be profuſe in 
his expences, or ſo much as quitting his night gown or weeks or months 
together, foreigners of all ranks and conditions are to be {een here, The 
force of example is ſtrikingly exhibited at theſe univerſities : for fruga- 
lity in expence, order, a compoſed behaviour, attention to ſtudy, and 
aſſiduity in all things, being the characterics of the natives, ſtraugers, 
who continue among them, ſoon adopt their manners and forms ct lie- 
ing. And though the ſtudents live as they pleaſe, and ſtudy as Huch or 
as li:tle as they think fit, yet they are in general remarkable for thr ſo- 
briety and good manners, and the aſſiduity and ſucceſs with which they 
apply themſelves to their ſtudies. Wo oaths are impoſed, nor any rel 
gious teits ; ſo that Roman catholic parents, and cvcn Jews, fend their 
children here, with as little ſeruple as proteſtants. 

AnTiQUiTIES AND eee, The prodigious - dykes, ſome 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICAL, of which are ſaid to ne feyentcen 
ells in thickneſs; mounds, and canals, conſtructed by the Datch, to pre- 
ſerve their country from thoſe dreadful irundations by which it former!y 
ſutfered ſo much, are ſtupendous, and hardly to be equalled. A ove 
quarry near Maeſtricht, under a hill, is worked into a kind of fubterra- 
neous palace, ſupported by pillars twenty feet high. he ſtadthoule ol 
Amſterdam is perhaps the beſt building of that kind in the world: ft 
ſands upon 1 3,659 large piles, driven into the ground; end the inhice 1 
equally convenient and magnificent. Several muſeums, containing , 
tiquities and curiofities, artificial and natural, are to be found in Holland 
and the other provinces, particularly in the univerſity of Leyden ; ſuch 
as the effipies of a peaſant of Rutfha, who ſwallowed a knife ten inches 
in length, and is ſaid to have lived eight years after it was cur out of his 
ſtomach : but the truth of this ſcems to be doubtful. A ſhirt made or 
the entrails of a man, Two Egyptian mummies, being the bodies ot 
two princes of great antiquity. All the muſcles and the tendons of the 


human body curiouſly ſet up, by profeſſor Stalpert Vander Weil. 
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Crrits, TOWNS, AND OTHER e Amſterdam, which is 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, built upon piles of wood, 
is thought to contain 241,00 people, and to be, next to London, the 
moſt commercial city in the world, Its conveniencies for commerce, and 
the grandeur of its public works, are almoſt beyond deſcription, In 
this, and all other cities of the United Provinces, the beauty of the ca- 
nals, and walks under trees planted on their borders, are admirable ; but 
above all, we are ſtruck with the neatneſs and cleanlineſs that is every 
where obſerved within doors. This city, however, labours under two 
reat diſadvantages : bad air, and the want of freſh wholcſome water, 
which obliges the inhabitants to preſerve the rain water in reſervoirs. 
Rotterdam is next to Amſterdam for commerce and wealth : its inhabi- 
tants are computed at $6,000. The Hague, though but a village, is the 
ſeat of Governimer.t in the United Provinces, and is celebrated for the 
magnificence and beauty of its buildings, the reſort ot foreign ambaſſa- 
dors and ſtrangers of all diſtinctions who hve in it, the abundance and 
cheapneſs of its proviſions, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants, who 
ne computed to be about 40,000 ; it is no place of trade, but it has been 
for many years noted as an empoitum of pleaſure and polities. Leyden 
and Utrecht a1e fine cities, as well as tamous for their univerhtics. 
Saardam, though a wealthy trading place, is mentioned here as the 
zokihop where Peter the Great of Muſcory, in perſon, ſerved bis 
apprentice ſuip to ihp-building, and laboured as a common handicraft, 
The upper part ot Gelderland is ſubject to Pruſſia, and the capital city 
Gelder. 
INLAND NAVIGATION, CANALS, AND The vfnal way of paſſing 
MANNER OF TRAVELING. TI town to town is by co- 
vered boats called treckſcuits, which are dragged along the canals by 
horſes, on a flow uniform trot, fo tha: paflengers reach the different 
towns where they are to ſtop, preciſely at the appointed infint ot time. 
This method of travelling, though to ſtrangers rather dull, is extremely 
convenient to the inhabitants, and v. ry cheap. By means of theſe ca- 
nals, an extenſive inland commerce is not only carried on through the 
whole country, but as they communicate with the Rhine and other large 
mers, the productions of the whole carth arc conveyed at a imall expence 
Into various parts ef Germany, and the Auſtiian and French Nether- 
lands, A treckſcuit is divided into two different apartments, called the 
root and the ruim ; the firſt for genticmen, and the other for common 
people, who may read, ſmoke, cat, drink, or converſe with people of vari- 
dus nations, dreſles, and languages. Near Amſterdam and other large 
«nes, a traveller is aſtoniſhed when he beholds the effects of an extenſive 
and flouriſhing commerce. Here the canals are lined for miles together 
with elegant, neat country-houſes, ſeated in the midſt of gardens and' 
peaſure-grounds intermixed with figures, buſts, ſtatues, temples, &c, to 
ws very water's edge. Having no objecis of amuſement beyond the limits 
Nn the families in fine weather ſpend much of their time 
n temples, ſmoking, reading, or viewing the paſſengers, to 
0 "7 appear complaiſant and polite. 
Doings AND . #5] An account of the Dutch com- 
ca pin pry end that of almoſt 1! Europe, There is ſcargely 
de that they do not carry on, or a tate to which they do not 


n this, the are aſl , , N 5 : F 
een 4 re aſſiſted by the populouſneſs of their country, 


ir labour, and àbors all, by the water- carriage, 
which, 
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which, by means of their canals, gives them advantages beyond all other 


nations. The United Provinces are the grand magazine of Europe; ang 
goods may be purchaſed hcre ſometimes cheaper than in the rn 
where they grow. The Eaſt India company have had the monopoly 5 - 
fine ſpices for more than a hundred years, and till the late war with * 
land, was extremely opulent and powerful. Their capital city in lacie 
is Batavia, which is ſaid 50 exceed in magnifiecnce, opulence, and cons 
merce, all the cities of Alia. Here the viceroys appear in greater * 
dor than the ſtadtholder; and ſome of the Dutch ſubjects in Bani 
ſcarcely acknowledge any dependence on the mother-country. "They 
have other ſettlements in India, but none more pleaſant, healthful, 6 
uſeful, than that on the Cape of Good Hope, the grand rendezvous df 
the ſhips of all nations, outward or homeward bound. When Levi 
XIV. iavaded Holland with an army of 86,000 men, the Dutch made 
ſome diſpoſitions to ſhip themſelves off to their ſettlements in India; fo 
great was their averſion to the French government. Not to mention their 
herring and whale fiſheries, which they have carried off from the noting 
proprietors, they excel at home in numberleſs branches of trade; ſuch 
as their pottery, tobacco-pipes, delft-ware, finely refined falt ; their oil. 
mills, and ſtarch-manufactures; their improvements of the raw line 
thread of Germany ; their hemp, and fine paper manufactures ; their 
nne linen and table damaiks their ſaw-mills for timber, either for ſhip- 
ping or houtes, in immenſe quantities; their great ſugar- baking; their 
vaſt woollen, cotton, and filk manufactures ; wax-bleaching ; leather- 
dreſſing; the great quantity of coin and ſpecie, aſſiſted by their banks, 
eſpecially by that of Amſterdam; their Eaſt India trade; and their ve 
neral induſtry and frugality. It is greatly doubted, however, whether 
their commerce, navigation, manufactures, and fiſheries, are in the ſame 
flouriſhing ſtare now as they were in the beginning of this century; and 
whether the riches and luxury of individuals have not damped the gere. 
ral induſtry of the inhabitants. Their commerce hath greatly ſuftered 
fince the rupture with Enyland, 

PU BTI TRADING COMPANIES.) Of theſe, the capital is the Eat 
India, incorporated in 1602, by which tormerly the Dutch acquired im- 
menſe wealth, having divided forty per cent. and ſometimes fixtv, about 
the year 1660; at preſent the dividends are much reduced; but in 4 
hundred and twenty-four years, the proprietors on an average, one veat 
with another, divided ſomewhat above twenty-four per cent. S0 late 
the year 1760, they divided fifteen per cent. but the Dutch Weſt nd 
company, the ſame year, divided no more than two and a half per cen! 
This company was incorporated in 1621, The bank of Amfterdam 15 
thought to be inexhauttibly rich, and is under an excellent direction; 
it is ſaid by Sir William Temple, to contain the greateſt treaſure, eite 
real or imaginary, that is known any where in the world. Wat maß 
ſeem a paradox is, that this bank is ſo far from pay ing any intereſt, that 
the money in it is worth ſomewhat more than the current caſli is, in com” 
mon payments, Mr. Anderſon ſuppoſes, that the caſh, bullion, «nd 
pawned jewels in this bank, which ate kept in the vaults of the "at 
houſe, amount to thirty-lix (though others ſay only to thirty) mmltions 
ſterling. | | 

ConsSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.) This is a very intricate 37” 
ele; tor though the United Provinces ſubſiſt in a common Confederatts 

| ; ye 


c 
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yet each province has an internal government or conſtitution independent | 

of the others: this government is called the fates of that province; 1 
and the delegates from them form the fate; general, in whom the fove- 
reignty of the whole con federacy is veſted; but though a province ſhould 

ſend xo, or more delegates, yet ſuch province has no more than one | 

voice iu every reſolution ; and before that reſolution can have the force of 

| 

: 

| 


p a U, it muſt be approved of by every province, and by every city and f 
1 republic in that province. This tormality, in times of great danger and | 
14 emergency, bas been {et aſide. Every reſolution of the ſtates of a parti- 

y cular pros ince muſt be carried unanimouſly, 

or The council of fate conſiſts hkewiſe of deputies from the ſeveral pro- 
af vinces ; but its conſtitution is different from that of the ſtates-general : 1 
is it is compoſed of twelve perſons, whereot Gelderland ſends two; Hol- | 
de Und, three; Zealand, two; Utrecht, two; Friefland, one; Overyflel, | 
10 one; and Groningen, one. Theſe deputies, however, do not vote pro- AY 
_ rincially, but perſonally. Their bunneſs is to prepare eſtimates, and | 
Te 


ways and meaus tor railing the revenue, as well as other matters that are 
to be laid before the ſtates general, The ſtates of the provinces are ſtyled 
„% Noble and Mighty Lords,“ but thoſe of Holland, Noble and Moſt 
Mighty Lords,” and the ſtates-general, „“ High and Mighty Lords,“ 


ell or, © The Lords the States General of the United Netherlands ;” or, 
ib. „ Th-ir High Mightineſſes.“ Subordinate to theſe two bodies, is the 
let chinter of a-counts, which is likewiſe compoſed of provincial depu— 
wm ties, who audit all public accounts. The admiralty forms a ſeparate 
8 bold, and the executive part of it is committed to five colleges in the 
ge- three maritime provinces of Holland, Zealand, and Friefland. In Hvl- 
her Lind, the people have nothing to do either in chuſing their repreſentatives 
ame or their A e In Amſterdam, which takes the lead in all public “ 
and deliberations, the magiſtracy is lodged in thirty-ſix ſenators, who are 
_ choſen tor lite; and every vacancy among them is filled up by the ſur- 
e 


vwors. The ſame ſenate alſo elects the deputies to repreſent the cies ia 
the PigVince of Holland. 


nm | | hive mentioned the above particulars, becauſe, without a know- 
= lege of them, it is impoſſible to underſtand the hiſtory of the 


Coed Provinces, from the death of king William to the year 1747, 
wok N e ſtadtholderthi, was mace hereditary in the male and temale 1e- 
3 * 8 ot the family of Orange, This office in a manner ſuper- 
ache 125 ie conſtitution already deſcribed. The ſtadtholdet is preſident of 

ue hates of every province ; and ſoch is his power and influence, that 


in 4 


cents Sy , y { — 0 . . 

Loy he ol Change the Gepuries, magiſtrates, and officers, in every province 
all 2 city. By this he bas the moulding of the aflembly of the ſtates-ge- 
thier ai, though he has no voice in it; in ſhort, though he has not the title, 


1 4 4 0 1 LT? — 55 
ss „Js more real power and authority than ſome kings; for beſides the 
1 intluence and revenue 


Dat De be derives from the ſtadtholderſhip, he has ſeveral 
con. Wine es and large eſtates of his own. The preſent ſtadtholder is 
* Willi.” A proves ot Orange and Naſſau, ſon of the late ſtadtholdet 
„ 0 Arles ; 411710 . | 7 TIT 
hats and died js 794, Who married Anne, princeſs royal of Great Britain, 
jllivns Tho! 14 WES , ; ? 
of e olland is a republic, yet its government is far from being 
. Which L kinJ; nor do the people enjoy that degree of übert 
eracss garchy 7s t at firſt view be apprehended. It is, irdeed, rather an ol:- 
5 zan a commouwealth; he bulk of [ 
wot ior the bulk of the people are not ſuffer- 


1 1 * * 
LATE in any part of the government, not even in the 
1 choice 
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choice of the deputies, It may alſo be obſerved, that very few perſon 


in this fate dare ſpeak their real ſentiments freely; and they are gene. l 
rally educated in principles fo extremely cautious, that they canndt re. k 
linquiſh them when they enter more into public life, , 
With reſpe& to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, every pro- , 
vince has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal cauſes, appeal lies * 
from the petty and county courts ; and it is ſaid that juſtice is no where by 
diſtributed with more impartiality, 5 
RtveEnwvts.] The government of the United Provinces Proportion w 
their taxes according to the abilities of each province or city. Tho{ of 
taxes conſiſt of an almoſt general exciſe, a land- tax, poll-tax, and hearth. 
money; ſo that the public revenue amounts annually to about two nil. St 


lions and a half ſterling. The province of Holland pays nearly half of | 
this revenue, he following is the rate at which each of the Seren 10 
United Provinces is ſaid to contribute toward the public expence ; 0 


Of every million ot ducats the Province of 
Holland contributes - - - + 420,000 
Zealand - - 1 30,000 Ca 
Frieſland - - - 170, oo in 
Utrecht — - - $5,000 
Groningen - - - 75,000 
Gelderland - - - 70,000 
Overyflel - - - 50,000 


Of the 420,0c0 ducats paid by the Province of Holland, the city of 
Amiterdam furnifhes upwards of 320,000. The taxes in theſe provinc:s 
are ſo heavy, and ſo many, that it is not without reaſon a certain auth. 
aficrts, that the only thing which has eſcaped taxation there, is the air 
they breathe. But tor the encouragement ot trade, the duties on g00cs 
and merchandiſe are exceedingly low. Holland, before the breach with 
Englund, was in a very flouriſhing condition, and, at this very time, they 
lend large ſums to molt of the pawers in Europe. The immenſe tums in 
the Britiſn funds have given reaſon tor ſome prople to imagine that Hol 
land labours under heavy debts; but the chief reaſon is, the ſtates only 
pay two and a half per cent. intercit for money, 

MitITaRY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] "The number of land force 
in the United Provinces in time of peace, commoply amount to about 
forty-thouſand: twenty-five thouſand of whom ſerve in garriſons; man? 
of them are Scots and Swiſs; and, in time of war, they hire whole ke. 
giments of Germans. The chief command of the army 1s veited in 520 
{tid holder, under whom is the field-marſha! general. The marine torce 
of the United Proviuces uſed to be very great, and they tormerly ants 
out very formidabie tleets; but their navy has of late been nuch nes: 
tected. Their late war with Great Britain obliged them 0 1uerele be: 


\ the lait 
4 vo i 


and they bave great reſources tor. that purpoſe. 2 ccording to t“ 
a counts, their navy conſiſts of one ſhip of 76 guns, three ot 7e, 
eit 6#, nve of 60, eight of 56, four of 50, five of 47, nine of 444 
ten of 36, beſides veſlels of inferior force, But they have many lf, 
upon the ſtecks, and their fleet will probably be inach augments, * 
In future te kept in better order. 3 

Ozviior TruroxickNICUrs.] This was one of the rot now s 


4 
ful as well as ancient orders in Europe, now divided into two vie” 
. | | . 8 Rome: his baden 
tne ürſt tor Papiſts, and the ſecond branch tor Proteitants. ho of 
: 3 


haze a houſe at Utrecht, where they tranſact their buunels. 25 


6 
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ples of Holland, if they propoſe a ſon to be a knight, enter his name in 
the regiſter, and pay a large ſum of money to the ule of the poor main- 
tained by the order, and the candidate ſucceeds in rotation, if he brings 
with him proof of his nobility for four generations on the father's and 
mother's ſide. The enſign is a croſs pattie, evamelied white, ſurmount- 


f ed with another, black; above the croſs is a ball twifted, white and 
black, It is worn pendent. to a broad black watered riband, which 1s 
a worn about the neck. The ſame croſs is embroidered on the left breaſt 
e of the upper garment of each Knight. > . 
5 Anzs.] The enſigns armorial of the Seven United Provinces, or the 
1. States of Holland, are, Or, a hon, gules, holding with one paw a cut- 
of lass, and with the other a bundle of ſeven arrows cloſe bound together, 
en in alluttian to the ſeven confederate provinces, with the following motto, 


Concordia res para creſcuut. 

His rogv.] See the Auſtrian Netherlands.“ 

William V. prince of Orange and Naflau, Hereditary Stadtholder, 
Captain General and Admiral of the Seven United Provinces, was born 
in 1948, married in 1567 the princeſs Frederica of Pruſſia, born 1751. 


[heir children are, Frederica Louiſa, born 1770—Wilham Frederic, 


Hereditary Prince, born 1%: — William George, born 1774.— The 
$140tholcer hath one ſiſter, Wilhelmina Carolina, born 1742, and mar- 
red to the prince of Naſſau Wielburgh. 
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AUSTRIAN and FRENCH NETHERLANDS. 


SITUATION AND Ex'rENr. 


Miles. Degrees. 

Leugth „ and 52 North latitude, 
Breadth 2co 3) 2 and 7 Eaft longitude. 
SOUNDARIES, OUNDED by the United Provinces on the North; 

by Germany, Eaſt; by Lorrain, Champaign, and 


n 8 3 . . 
forces Poirdy, in France, South; and by another part of Picardy, and the 
ho Ene 0111 ſea, V eſt. i 
many \ A; Us country belongs to three different powers, the Auſirians, 
tle rt elch, and Puch, we thall be more particulac in diſtinguiſhing the pro- 
— hs "WC and towns belonging to cach ttate, | | 
force „„ i Province of B RNRARAN T. 
a tes Subdivifons. Chief Tons. 8g. M. 
h 12g Boitleduc 
iſe it: Breda N. 1374 
the lat Datch Brabant 3 Bergen op- hom 
* ay | Grave, N. E. 
Ir JI 5 - 
ns 2 E . W o 
e iis Steenberocen 
, 8d Bruilels, F. lon. 4 deg. 6.) 1892 
T2 ni! lat. FOO T 
© of - Auſtrian Brabant . : 
pov DA 99292 — Louvain 
nches; Vilrorden in the middle. 
branch Nrw Landen 
The 1 . and, 3. MALINES, are provinces independent of 
bes F lurrounded by it, and ſubject to the houſe of 
Lis 4. Pro- 
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4. Province of LIMBURG,S.E, 
Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. Sq. M 
Limburg, E. lon. 6-;.N 
lat, 50-37. ſub. to Auſbia.) hs 
Mae(tricht 


«4 


| Chief Towns — ene 1 
Fauquemont, or f Dutch, | 300 
Valkenburg h 


5+ Province of LUXEMBURG: 4 
Luxemburg, E. lon. 6-8. N, ly i 


Auſtrian Luxemburg — 
Fe as 7 
10nviie 2458 
French Luxemburg 2 L Montmedy Js. E. 5 - 
6. Province of NAMUR, in the midale, ſubject to Auſtria, . 
F< Namur, on the Sambre and Maeſe 51 1 
Chief Towns — 24 E. lon. 4-50 N. lat. 50-30. > 42 th 
J { Charleroy on the Sambre, 1 fo 
7. Province oft HAINAULT, th 
Mons, E. lon. 3-33. N. th 
Auſtrian Hainault — A 2m 9 J0u = = bd hs 
: Enguien j: {hh 
Valenciennes | ta 
French Hainault — N ö 8. W. } 95 No 
Landrecy 
8. Province of CAMBRESIS. D. 
Cambray, E. of Arras, E. * 4 De 
Subject to Franee ä 3-15. N. lat. g0-15. | ane 
Crevecour, S. of Cambray. J 
9. Province of A R TOTS. ſing 
! (Arras, S. W. on the Scarpe, E.) qu: 
| lon. 2- 5 N. lat. 50-20. | of | 
| St. Omer, E. of Boulogne I 
Subject to France — >4 Aire, S. of St. Omer 8 
| 8. Venant, E. of Aire | A 
Rethune, S. E. of Aire on 
JI Teroven, S. of St. Omer d nen 
10. mk of THAN WES: pe 
Sluys, N BY 
Dutch Flanders, — ar N. and 
Sas van Ghent, N. me 
J # Ghent, on the Scheld, E. lon.) | 
| 3-36. N. lat. 51. | * 
i Bruges : ry ? 
1 | | Oftend (x. W. near the ſea. * 
| Newport by „ 


Auſtrian Flanders — F Oudenard on the Scheld. 


g 
Courtray Li 
| Dixmu de Jen the 18 
| | Ypres, N. of Lifle 
|  Tournay on the Scheld j 
| It (Menin on the Lis 


— 
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Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. $4. M. 
Liſle, W. of Tournay 
Dunkirk. on the coaſt E. of Calais 
Douay, W. of Arras. 
French Flanders TY Mardike, W. oft Dunkirk 760 
St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes 
00 Gravelin, E. of Calais. 
Att, Solf, AND PRODUCE.) The air of Brabant, and upon the coaſt 
of Vianders, is had z that in the interior parts is more heal:htul, and the 


hn. ©:{ns more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, than they are in Eng— 

Imd, The tem and its produce are rich, eſpecially in corn and fruits. 
05 They have abundance of paſture; and Flanders itſelf has been reckoned 
292 the geen ry of France and Germany, and ſometimes of England. "The 


wet barren parts for corn ear tar more profitable crops of flax, which is 
nere cultivated to great pertection. Upon the whole, the Auſtrian Ne- 
th-rlands, by the culture, commerce, and induſtry of the inhabitants, was 
formerly the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe, whether we regard 
the vaniery of its manofactutes, the magnificence and riches of its cities, 
the pleaſ«ntneſs of its roads and villages, or the fertility of its land. If it 
has fallen off in latter times, it 's owing partly to the neglect of its go- 
rernmen', but chiefly co its vicivity to England and Holland; but it is 
fill a moſt Cefiral'e and agreeable country. There are few or no moun-— 
tains in the Netherlands: F anders is a flat country, ſcarcely a fingle hill 
10 init. Brabant, and the reſt of the provinces, conſiſt of litile hills and 
| 5 rallies, woods, incloſed grounds, and champain fields. 

Rivexs AND Canals.) The chief rivers are the Maeſe, Symbre, 
D mer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, Scheld, Lie, Scarpe, 
Veule, and Dender. The principal canals are thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent, 
and Ostend. 

METAL®* AND MINERAL*.}] Mines of iron, copper, lead, and brim- 
done, are found in Luxemburgh, and Lin-b.rg, as are ſome marble 
3 quartes; and in the province of Namur there are coal-pits, and a ſpecies 
| of hitun:inous fat earth proper tor f.cl, with great plenty of toſlile nitre. 

I HaBITANTS, POPULATION, MAN-T The Flemings (for ſo the 
5 * ge, CUSTOMS, AND DIiVERSIONs. J inhabitants of Flanders and the 
| tian Loy Countries are generally called) are thought to be a heavy, 

dlant, goneſt people ; but their manners are ſomewhat indelicate. For— 
} ly they were known to fight deſperately in defence of their country; at 

reſent they make no great figure, The Auſtrian Netherlands are ex- 
| 
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N 


wemely populous; but authors differ as to their numbers. Perhaps we 
a may fix them at a medium at a million and a half, They are ignorant, 
kd ſond of religious exhibitions and pageants. Their other diverſions 
are the fame with thoſe of the peaſants ot the neighbouring countries, 
9999: 40h LANGUAG+.] The inhabitants of French Flanders are 
* Ane, men = Women in both theſe particulars. J he Flemipgs on 
ee * yo as dreſs like the Dutch boors, and their langunge is 
3 t the beiter ſort of the people ſpeak French, and dreſs in the 
iiks 


Re 5 1 — "Y 4 
dot 5 ne] The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Roman Catholic ; 
© roteltants, and other ſects, are not moleſted. 


Az . 3 : 
5 'CKS AND BISHOPR:/CKS.] The arcabiſhopricks are 
«a - * = 4 * . 
"ba $i ali ES O1 Mechlin : the biſbopricks, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, 
hes, Tournay, St, Oiner, Namur, and Ruremonde, 
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LEARNING, LEARNED e The ſociety of Jeſuits formerly pro- 
AND ARTISTS. duced the molt learned men in the Ay. 
ſtrian Low Countries, in which they had many comfortable ſetilements, 
Works of theology, and the civil and canon law, Latin poems and plays, 
were their chief productions. Strada is an elegant hiſtorian «nd pre, 
The Flemiſh painters and ſculptors have great merit, and form a ſchon! by 
themſelves. The works of Rubens and Vandyke cannot be ſufficiently 
admired. Fiamingo, or the Flemings models for heads, particularly the 
of children, have never yet been cqualled ; and the Flemings tormer!y en. 
groſſed tapeitry weaving to themſelves, 
UxiverSITiEs.) Louvain, Donay, Tournay, and St. Omer, The 
firit was founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, and enjoys gren 
privileges. By a grant of pope Sixtus IV. this univerlity has the Privis 
lege ot prefenting to all the livings in the Netherlands, which light they 
enjoy, except in Holland. 1 : 
 ANTIQUITIES AND i Some Roman monuments ot 
NATU%AL AND ARTIFICIAL. temples aud other buildings are 
to be found in theſe provinces, Many curious-belis, churches, and the 
like, ancient and modern, are alto found here; and the magnificent old 
edinces of every kind, ſeen through all their cities, give evidences of the 
former grandeur, In 1607, fone labourers found 1600 gol. coins, and 
ancient medals of Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, 
Cintes.] This article has employed ſeveral large volumes puotiſies 
by different authors, but in times when the Auſtrian Netherlands were fat 
more flouriſhiug than now. The walls of Ghent, tormerly the capital af 
Flanders, and celebrated for its linen and woollen manutactures, contain 
the circuit ot ten miles; but now unoccupied, and great part of it n 
manner void. Bruges, formerly fo noted tor its trade and manufacturer, 
but above all for its fine canals, is now dwindled to an inconf.derabie place, 
Oſtend is a tolerably convenient barbour for traders, and fyon aiter the 
late rupture between Great Britain and Holland, became more opulent 
and populous, In 178 it was vitited by the emperor, who granted to 
many privileges and franchiſes, and the free exercite oi the proteitant it 
ligion. As to -Ypres, it is only a ſtrong garriſon town, The tame may 
be ſaid of Charleroy and Namur. 9 
Louvain, the capital of the Auſttian Brabant, inſtead of its flouriſurg 
manufactures and places of trade, now contains pretty gardens, Wally 
and arbour:, Bruflels retains ſomewhat of its ancient Manutacture: z 
and being the reſidence of the governor or viceroy of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, it is a populous, lively place, Antwerp, once the emponut 
of the European continent, is now reduced to be a tapeſiry and thread 
lace-ſhop, with the houſes of ſome bankers, Jewellers, and painters 40. 
joining, One of the firſt exploits of the Dutch, ſoon after they threw 0 
the Spaniſh yoke, was to ruin at once the commerce of Antwerp, 0) 
ſinking veſſels, loaded with ſtone, in the mouth of the Scheldt: has 
ſhutting up the entrance of that river to ſhips of large burden. un 
the more cruel, as the people of Antwerp had been their friends an wk 
ſuflerers in the cauſe of liberty, but they foreſaw that the proſperity © 
their own commerce was at ſtake. 
It may be obſerved here, that every gentleman's bau BOD, 
cheteau; and that there are more ſtrong towus in the Netherkäne : 
in all the reſt of Europe; but fince the decline of their trace, “) 3 
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of the Engliſh and Dutch, theſe towns are conſiderably diminiſhed in ſize, 
and whole ſtreets, particularly in Antwerp, are in appearance uninba— 
bited. In the Netherlands, provitons are extremely good and cheap. A 
ſtranger may dine in Bruſſels, on leren or eight diſhes of meat, for leſs 
than a ſhilling Engliſh. Travelling is ſafe, reaſonable, and delightful 
in this luxurious country. The roads are generally a broad cauſeway, and 
run for me miles in a ſtraight line, till they terminate with the view ot 
ſome noble buildings. At Caſſel, in the French Netherlands, may be 
wen thirty-two towns, itſelf being on a hill. 

COMMERCE AND MaNUFACTURES.] The chief manufactures of the 


- 
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French and Auſtrian Netheriands, are their beautiful linens and laces; in ö 
which, notwithſtanding the boaſted improvements of their neighbours, | 
they are yet unrivalled ; particularly in that ſpecies called cambrics, from | 
Cambray, the chief place of its manufacture. Theſe manufactures form i 
the principal article of their commerce, ; 

CoxnsSTiTUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The Auſtrian Netherlands are „ 


{11 conſidered as a circle of the empire, of which the archducal houte, 
s being ſovereign of the whole, is the ſole directot and ſummoniug prince. 
This circle contributes its ſhare to the impoſts of the empire, and ſends 
an envov to the diet, but is not ſubject to the judicatories of the empire. 
It is under a governor-general, appointed by, the court of Vienna, who, 
was his ſerene highneſs prince Charles of Lorrain, brother to the 
late, and uncle to the preſent emperor. The face of an aſſembly, or 
perliament, for each province, is ſtill kept up, and conſiſts of the clergy, 
nobility, and deputies of towns, who meet at Bruſſels. Each province 
claims particular privileges, but they are of very little effect; and the go- 
vernor ſeidom or never finds any refiitunce to the will of his court. 
Every province has a particular governor, ſubject to the regent: and 
cauſes are here decided according to the civil and canon law. 

Revexves ] Theſe riſe from the demeſne lands and cuſtoms ; but fo 
much is the trade of the Auſtrian Flanders now reduced, that they are ſaid 
not ro detray the expence of their government; but by rhe late reduction 
of the garriſons, this is now altered. The French Netherlands bring in a 
conſiderable revenue to the crown. 

MILITARY DTRENGTH.] The troops maintained here by the emperor 
are chiefly employed in the frontier garriſons. Though, by the barrier 
treaty, the Auitians were obliged to maintain three-titths of thole gar- 
rulons, and the Dutch two; yet both of them were miſerably deficient in 
their quotas, the whole requiring at leaſt zo, Ogo men, and in time ot war 
above to, co more. But the preſent emperor hath demoliſhed the fortifi— 
Cations of moſt ot the places, and rendered the garriſons uicleis. 

Aus.) The arms of Flanders are, Or, a lion ſable, langued gules. 

His1 0k v.] The ſeventeen provinces, and that part of Germany 
which hes welt of the Rhine, was called Belgica Gallia by the Ron:ns, 
About a century before the Chriltian æra, the Bauæ removed from Heile 
to the marſhy country bounded by the Rhine and the Maeſe. They 
gave the name of Batavia to their new country. Generous and brave, 
the Batavians were treated by the Romans with great relpect, being 
exempted trom tribute, governed by their own laws, and obliged only to 
te 91 en military ſervices. Upon the decline of that empire, the Gechs, 
; id other northern people, poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe provinces first, as 
ee through them in their way to France, and other parts of the Ro- 

bare; and atterwards being erected into {mall governments, the heads 
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433 NETHERLANDS. 
of which were deſpotic within their own dominions. Batavig ang Het 
land became independent on Germany, to which it had been united 
under one of the grandſons of Charlemagne, in the beginuing of the 17H) 
century, when the ſupreme authority was lodged in the three unte 
powers, of a Count, the Nobles, and the Towns. At lat ther nere 
ſwallowed up by the houſe ot Burgundy, anno 133. Tie e 
Charles V. the heir of that family, transferred them. in the ve: 1477, to 
the houſe of Auſtria, and ranked them as part of the empire, under the 
title of the Circle of Burgundy. The tyranny of his ſon Philip. who 
ſucceeded to the throne ot Spain, made the inhabitants attempt to throw 
off his yoke, which occaſioned a general inſurrection. he counts 
Hoorn, and Egmont, and the prince of Orange, appearing at the head 
of it, and Luther's reformation gaining ground about the ſame time in the 
Netherlands, his diſciples were forced by perſecution to join the m:le- 
contents, Whereupon king Philip introduced a kind of inquiſition, in 
order to ſuppreſs them; and many thouſands were put to death by that 
court, beſides thoſe that periſhed by the ſword. Count Hoon und count 
Egmont were taken and beheaded ; but the prince of Orange, whom they 
elected to be their ſtadtholder, retiring into Holland, that and the 
adjacent provinces entered into a treaty for their muiyal detence, at 
Utrecht, in the year 1579. And though theſe revolters at firit were 
thought ſo deſpicable as to be termed Beggars by their trrints, their per- 
ſeverance and covrage were ſuch, under the prince of Orange, and the 
viſiſtance afforded them by queen Elizabeth, both in trocps and money, 
that they forced the crown of Spain to declare them a tree people, in the 
year 1609; and afterwards they were acknowledged by all » urope i be 
an independent ſtate, under the title of ThE UNIT Per wixcks. 
By their ſea wars with England, under the Commonwealth, Crowell 
and Charles II. they juſtly acquired the reputation of a formidable naral 

ower. When the houſe of Auſtria, which for ſome ages ruled over 
33 Spain, and part of Italy, with which they afterwards cont!- 
nued to carry on bloody wars, was become no longer formidable; and 
when the public jealoufy was directed againſt that of Bourbon, which 
was favoured by the government of Holland, who had difpoſſett: « the 
prince of Orange of the ſtadtholderſhip; the ſpirit of the people was 
ſuch, that they revived it in the perſon of the prince, who was afterwards 
William III. king of Great Britain; and during his reign, and that ol 
queen Anne, they were principals in the grand contederacy aguiti: 
Lewis XIV. king of France. 

Their conduct towards England in the wars 1742 and 1756 hath been 
diſcuſſed in the hiſtory of that country, as alſo the occurrences which le 
10 a rupture between them and the Engliſh in the year 1780. As it Kees 
urged, that they refuſed to full the treaties which ſubiiſted berween them 
and Great Britain, fo all the treaties which bound Great Britain te 
them were declared null and void, as if none had ever exiſted. By the 
war, their trade ſuftered confiderably, but Negapatnam, in the 5 
Indies, is the only place not reſtored to them by the late peace. 14 
conſequence of their diſunion with Eugland, may however prove, n ro 
end, injurious, it not fatal to them. They have lately ſought for à ci 
alliance with the court of Verſailles ; and through the in flzence of 4 col, 
aderable party among them in the French interelt, preter their union aff 
jriendihip, to that of their old al ies, friends, and protector. wires 
alliance will be moſt for their advantage, and conduce ers 
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proſperity and exiſtence, as HIGH AND Micurv STATES, time wilt 
diſcover. 


Probably, to their ſeparation from Great Britain may be attributed 


the preſent diſierences between the States General and the empa or of 
Germany. The demands made upon them, and the late violation Gf 
treaties ubſiſting between them and his anceſtors, by which he himſelf 18 
conlideted as bound, might not otherwiſe have been heard of. The em- 
peror indeed plead; on his part, that, “ By the non-pertormance and the 
violation ot the treaties which the Dutch practiſed on all occauons appa- 
rently favourable ro them, the ſhutting ot the Scheldt has long been a 
ſulaniſſion not obligatory on the Auſtrian Low Countri-s; and the general 
face of the affairs ot Europe is beſides fo difterent now from « hat it was 
at the concluſion of the treaty. ot Munſter, that it is manifeſt the ſtipu- 
lation of that treaty which regards the Scheldt 1s reaily at preſent no 
object. That notwithſtanding this, he was diſpoſed to accommodate 
matters amicably with the Republic, even to the ſacrifice of the moſt 
lawtul and moſt important claims ; but the more his Majeſty teſtified his 
readineſs for this purpoſe, the leſs he has found on the part of the Repub- 
lic, They . have, on the contrary, endeavoured to raiſe ail forts of 
impediments to the tucceſs of the negociation, and for that end have 
perliſted in ſuſtaining and preſerving a claim to which, on account of fo 
many contraventions to treaties, they can have no legitimate right. To 
prevent the injuries which the States-General had in view to eſtabliſh 
thereby, contrary to the inconteirable rights of his Imperial Majeſty, and 
to leave no doubt of his unalterable retobition coadbere to the propohtions 
contained in the ultimatum, his Majeſty could not forbear deter nining 
to ſend to tea, from Antwerp, a flup under his flag, atter having declared 
long enough before in what manner he (hould coutider all violent oppo— 
lition that might be made to the free paſſage of the ſaid ſhip.” 

The (hip was ſtopped in its paſſage, as was another order-d to ſail from 
Oltend up the Scheldt to Antwern. But the Dutch offered to diimits the 
vellels it the Captains would engage to return to their reſpective places, and 
not contiuue their voyage on the river, which they refuſed to do. This 
the emperor calls inſulting his flag, and hath declared to all foreign courts, 
he cannot lock on this fact but as . an effective declaration of war on the 
part of the Republic,” In anſwer to their conduct in ſtopping the Im- 
perial h ps, which the emperor ſiyles an inſult to his flag, and by which 
he declares them to have begun hoſtilities, the Dutch Miuiſters at Brutiels, 
in a paper delivered to that court, proteſt, “ That as their ſole aim was 
to 'upport their uncontrovertible right, they cannot be ſuſpected of any 
hoſtile aggreſſion, which is the leſs to be laid to their charge, us they po- 
nuveiy declared not to ſtand any ways aniwerable for the conſequences that 
mar entue trom the particular conſtruction which his Imperial Majeſty 


Bay be pleaſed to put upon the affair, The Republic, 
conhdered in the light of 


far from being 
their pe 


a power having acted ofrf-obvly, ſtill perſiſt in 
5 aceable diſpoſitions; but if untortunately ſuch diſpoſitions can 
„ ” the mind of his Imperia! Majeſty, though the States 
7 Rar 2 w the contrary, tha Republic will find itſelt in 
ene ay 5 50 it) of having recourle to fuch means vs the rights 
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epublie in the juſt defence of its deareſt rights.“ 
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and ſeveral hundreds of the Imperialiſts, with ſome ſield- pieces, 3d. 
vancing towards the counterſcarpe of Lillo, the commanding officer «; 
that place ordered the fluices to be opened November 7, 1784, Which 
effected an inundation that laid under water many miles of flat country 
around the forts on the Scheldt, to preſerve them from an attack, Py, 
parties are exerting themſelves, if they ſhould be called forth to open 2 
campaign in the next ſpring; but France and Pruſſia hare interpoltd x; 
negeciatorz and mediators ; and probably will ſucceed in bringing «bout à 
reconciliation. However, from the conduct of the Emperor in the Pare 
tition of Poland, and in demoliſhing the fortificaiions of the barrier 
places in the Netherlands, and demanding a tree navigation ot the Schel, 
and to the Euſt Indies, advaucing from one pretenſion to another, ir i; 
Apparent, that the moſt ſolemn treaties will be no longer obierved hy 
ſome courts and ſtateſmen, than till they have an opportunity with ability 
to break them, | ; 
After the independency of the Seven United Provinces was acknow- 
ledged, the Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other ten provinces, or, 
as they are termed the Low CouNnTRIEs, until the duke of Marlborguzh, 
general of the allies, gained the memorable victory of Ramiilie:, in the 
year 1706. After which, Bruſſels, the capital, and great part of theſe 
provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. afterwards emperor oft Germany, 
tor their ſovereign ; and his daughter, the late emprets-queen, remaincd 
poſſeſſed of them until the war of 1741, when the French reduced them, 
except part of the province of Luxemburgh ; and would have ſtill poſl:fſ- 
ed them, but for the exertions of the Dutch, and chiefly of the Engliſ 
in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, The places retained by the French, 
by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 1748, may be teen in the 
preceding general table of diviſions, 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 

Length 600 f 5 and 19 Eaſt long. 0 75 

0 between | 181,037. 
Breadth 520 45 and 55 North lat. | 
BOUNDARIES. ] HE empire of Germany, properly ſo called, „ 
bounded by the German ocean, Denmark, and tie 
Baltic, on the North; by Poland and Hungary, including Boheni, 0! 
the Eaſt; by Swiizerland and the Alps, which divide it from Lech, 
on the South; and by the dominions of France and the Low Counties. 
on the Weſt, from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, Molelle, aud ds 

Maeſe. 

GRAND DIVv1SIONS.] The diviſions of Germany, as laid down 
by modeen writers, are various and uncertain. I ſhall theretore ad 
to thoſe that a e moſt generally received. Germany formerty Was wiv 
Into the Upper, or Southern, and the Lower, or Wente = 
emperor Maximilian, predeceſſor and grandfather to the emperor ante 
V. divided it into ten great circles; and the diviſion was connHmmCa in tte 
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ſerenteen Provinces of the Low Countries, being now detached from the 
empire, we are to confine ourſelves to nine of thoſe diviſions, as they now 
ſubbſt. : | | 

\Whereof three are in the north, three in the middle, and three in the 
ſouth. 


The northern circles _ _ Lower Saxony 


Weſtphalia 
e Rhine 


| Love Saxony 


The circles in the middle — Lower Rhine 


Franconia 


Auſtria 
The ſouthern circles — — 3 Bavaria 
Swabia 


1. UrrER SAXONY CIRCLE. 


Diviſions Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
penn zt 85 Pomerania, N. E. ; Stettin, E. J. 14- { 4820 


| 50 N. lat. 5 3-30. 
North. Swed. Pomer. N. W. Straltund 2991 
Brandenburg in the 


ne fob ite Altmark, weſt Stendel 
40 6 +7 wes K. Middlemark Berlin, Potſdam r 10910 
a may here Newmark, eaſt Francf, Cuſtrin. 
of Pruſſia 


Duchy of Saxony, N. (imenberg 


Saxony ae. 0 ae Bautzen, Gorlitz 
„Proper, in Luſatia marq. euſt , 


the fouth, tub. to : | Dreſ. E. lon. 13 00 
ee, erben Miinia, marq. ſouth. N K. 75 
Meiſſen 
Thuringia, langr, welt. — _ Erfurt 3620 
Saxe Meinungen J.: Meinungen 
Saxe Zeitz S 
Saxe Altenb ©] 34 | Altenburg 240 
The duchies of —4 Saxe Weimar, W. 85 Weimar 
Saxe Gotha, W. | 3 = | Gotha 1500 
| Saxe Eiſn.S.W, | £ S | Eiſnach 


(Saxe Saalfeldt J | Saalteldt 
Schwartſ. W. (Subject to (Schwartſburg 96 
The counties of — | Belchin N. 1 reſpec- 0 Belchingen 
Mansfel. N. Ctive counts. (Mansfeldt. 
po : Hall, mid. ſub. to Pruf. Hall 
The duchies of — | Sax Naumburg, ſub- Naumburg. 210 
ject to its own duke 
The OE ; Stolberg, north-welt : Stolberg 
Hohenitcin, welt Northhauſen 


Principality of — Anhalt, north — Defſau, Zerbſt F 966 


Ra 2 Bernberg, Kothen 
eptick of — Saxe Hall, weſt Hall 
Voigtland, ſouth, ſubject to 
the elector of Saxony d Plawen 696 
Duchy of __{ Merſburg,middle, ſubject : - 
ie 0 to the elector of Saxony © Merſburg 336 


2. Lower 
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Hal erſtadt duchy, ſubjec᷑ to Pruſſa, ſouth-eaſt Halberſtadt. 450 
3. WESTPHALIA Cincrs. 
Embden, C. or Kaſt Frieſ. Embden, an — 3 
tub, tothe king of Pruſſia perial city 8 
North Di- Oldenburg, C. ( ſub. to the Olcenburg 
vilion. Delmenkuiſt K. of Pen. Delmenhurſt 
Hove ſubject to Han- Hoye 624 
Diepbolt c Over Diepholt i 220 
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2. LoweR SAXONY Cinxcrx. 


Diviſions. Subdivilions. Chief Towns. Sg. N. 


Holſtein Proper, 8 8 8. Kiel, ſub. to Holſtein 
N. &2 & | Gottorp. 
Holſtein D. ! Ditmarſh, weſt * 828 Ne dorp { ſubject to 1850 
north ot the Stormaria, ſouth 4 2 8 55 © \ Glucſtat Deum. 
Elbe. Hamburg, a to- | = , 2 3 Hamburg, E. L. 10-35, 
vereign ſtare | HEY N. L. on an imperial city 
| Wagerland, ealt LE £ D - +: J Lubec, al imperial city. 
Lauenburg Duchy, north of ad Elbe, ſub- 
K je ct to Hanover — | Lavenburg, 42? 
D. Brunſwic L | Brun. E. L. ic- 30. 
Subject to the duke Proper. 13 N. Lat. 52-30. 
of Brunſwic Wol- 4 D. Woltenbuttle]) = Woltenbuttle obe 
fenbuttle. I Rheinſtein, ſouth Rheinſtein 
C. Blackenburg Blackenburg | 


K. of G. Britain. | Gottingen Gottingen 


Subject to the elec- D. Calenberg Hanover 
tor of Hanover. D. Grubenhagen - | Gribenbage 
Luneburg sor! 
Luneburg D. ſub. } D. ofLuneburgꝰProper Zell. E. 
to Hanover. D. Zell V 1 ray Dons Ou 
lat. 52-52. 
Bremen D. and Verden D. ſub. ol es E. lon. 9. N. la. 


FR 
Hanover, north — 53-30. an imperial city, 584 
Verden 603 


D. Schwerin, north, Schweren, F. lon. 


ſubject to its duke 11-30. N. lat. 4. » 4400 
Mecklenburg D. D. Guſtrow,north, ſub- (Guſtrow. . 


ject to its guke | 
Hilderſheim biſhoprick, in the middle, ſubject Hiiderſheim, an iT Ke 
to its biſhop — _ imperial city. by 

M edeburg duchy, ſouth-caſl, n to the 


king of Pruſſia os N g Magdeburg, 1625 


Monſter By ſub. to its biſhop n h00 


10. N. lat. 52. 
Paderborn B. ſub. to its bp. Paderborn "wy 
Otnaburg B. fub. toirs bp. | | Oſnaburg 070 


Lippe C. ſub. to its count | | Lippe, Py rmont, 
Weitern Di- Iviinden D. 


* Minden 
viſion 4 RavenſberoC. (cab. toPru. 64 Ru venſberg 


˖ W en phalie D. ſub. to the | Arenſburg 

elector of Col gn 

| Tecklenb. C. ſub. totheir Teeklenburg 
Ritberg C. reſpective | Ritberg 

{ Schawend.C., ) counts, J {Echawenburg 
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Diviſions. Subdivifions, Chief Towns. Sg. NM. 
( Cleves D. ſub. to the king] Cleves E. lon, 5- 
of Pruſſia 36 N. lat. 51-40. 5 30 
Berg. D. I ſub. totheel-c- Duſſelduorf 
| | 2 D. b tor Palatine. ſuliers, Aix 1300 
Middle Di- 4 lark C. ſubject to Pruſſia \ 4 an 980 
vihon. Liege B. ſub, to its own bp, { Liege, E. lon. 5-56 
lat. 50-40 5 * 
Huy 
Benth. C. ſub. to Hanover Bentheim 418 
| Steinfort C. ſub. to its count ) | Steintort 114 
4. Ur ER RHINE CNers. 
Heſſe Caſſel, landg. N. Caſſel, E. lon. g- 
, 20 N. lat. 72 0 3 
Heſſe Heſſe Marpurgh, landg. N. Marpurgh : 
Heſie Darmſtadt, landg. - Darmſtadt 396 
Each of the above ſuhdivifions are ſubject to their reſpective landgraves. 
Heſſe Homberg Homberg | 
| Hed Rhinefeldt | | Rhine 180 
Wonfield Wonfheld 
TaſſauDillenburgh J. 2 = [Dillenburg A 
Naſſau Diets 88 Diets | 
Natſau Hadamar 82 Hadamar | 
Naſſau Kerberg 25 Kerberg 
Counties in the | Naſſau Siegen « 1 Siegen | 
Wetteraw +4 Naſſau Iditein N 2 <4 lditein 1200 
ſouth. Naſſau Weilburg | x 3 Weilburg | 
Naſſau Wiſbaden 3 5& | Wilbaden 
Naſſau Bielſteid 5 = Bielſteid 
Naſſau Otweiler S =... | Otweller 
Naſſau Uſingen J © {Ulingen J 
Frankfort on the Maine, 
Territory of Frankfort, a ſovereign ſtate E. lon. 8-30. N. 8 120 
| | 50-10, animperialcity. | 
County of Erpach, ſub. to its own count Erpach eaſt 230 


Biſhnoprick of Spire, a ſovereign ſtate 


Spire on the Rhine an 
5 245 


5 imperial city. 
uchy of Zwebruggen, Or Deuxponts, 
fabject to the duke of Deuxponts Deux ponts in the Palat. 700 


County of Catzenelbogen, ſub. ro Heſſe Caſſel Catzenelbogen on the Lhon. 


Waldee, ſub, to its own count) Waldes 308 

Solms, ſub. to its own count | ! Suims 

Hanau, ſub. to Hefle Caſſel | Hanau 432 
3 Iſenburg, ſub. to its own C. | Iſenburg 
Counties of 4 Sayn Sayn 

Wied Wied 

Wirgenſtein | Witgenſtein 

Hatzficld Hatzfield 
0 Weſſerburg (Weſterburg 
Abbey of Fulda, ſubject to its abbot — Fulda 621 
thrſchfeld,—ſubjeft to Heſſe Callel — Hirichfeld 


5, Lower 
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5. LoweR RHIN E CincLE, 


Diviſions, Chief Towns, So. M, 
Palatinate of the Rhine, on Heidelberg on the Neckar, E. 

both ſides that river, ſub. lon. 8-40. N. lat. 49-20, 2018 
to the Elector Palatine. Philipſburg, Manheim, and 


Frankendal on the Rhine, 


Cologn) = Cologne, on the Rhine, F, 
4 — 2 „ lon. 6-40. N. lat. 50-5c 
. - > 2 * 
9 ©& 5 | Bonn, on the Rhine. 1963 
28 5 8 Mentz | < EZ J Mentz, on the Rhine, Af. | 
CELLS: 2 © chaffenb. on the Maine, J 74% 
Triers J Triers, on the Moſelle. 1767 


Worms, on the Rhine, 5 
an imperial city. 154 
Duchy of Simmeren, ſub. to its own duke Simmeren. 


Biſhoprick of Worms, a ſovereign ſtate 


Rhinegraveſtein Rhinegraveſtein 
Meurs, ſubje& to Pruffia Meurs 
TROY; Veldentz, ſubject to the Veldentz 
Counties o Elector Palatine 
Spanheim | Creutznach 
Leyningen Leyningen. 


6. FRANCONIA CIRcrxk. 


Diviſions. Chief Towns, 
Wurtſpurg, W.) Subject as Wurtſburg 1645 
Biſhopricks of 4 Bamberg, N. þ & their reſp. EC Bamberg 1720 
Aichſtat Ss. ] biſhops. \ | Aichſtat 4 
Cullenback, )] Sub. to their Cullenback 90 
Marquiſates of 4 north eaſt A reſpective 


(Anſpach, 8.] { margraves. Anſpach 1000 
Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. 
Principality of Henneberg, N. — Henneberg 
Duchy of Coburg, N. ſubject to its duke Coburg 405 


Duchy of Hilburghauſen, ſubjcct to its duke Hilburchauſen 
Burgravate of Nuremburg, S. E. an inde- Nuremberg, an 649 
pendent ſtate — — 1 city i 


Territory of the great- _— of the Teutonic Mer ho 8 
order, Merge ntl, eim, 8. W. — { — a 
[ Reineck, W. I e 

Bareith, E. ſub. to its own mar, | Bareith 188 

Papenheim, S. fl. to its own C. | Pupenheim 

Wertheim, W. Wertheim 
Counnies of + Cafſel, middle + * Cal Ic! 129 
| Dchwartzburg, fubject to Schwartzburg at 
| Its een CUUNT middle / 
tolich, 8. W. J UPolach. 2.3 


„AUSTRIA Cicrx. 


7 


Ihe whole circle belongs to the empetor, as head of the Houſe of Auſt rite 


+ rCa* 


2 


A-chduchy of Auſtria Proper 
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Diviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 


Vienna, F. lon. 16-20. N. lat. 6 
a 48-20. Lints, Ens, weſt, Nie 
Stiria and Cilley, C. Gratz, Cilley, S. E. 5000 
Carinthia Glagenfurt, Larem. S. E. 3000 

achtes of Carniola Laubach, Zerknits, Tri- J. 

| cite, St, Vents, 8. E. $457 


Goritia Gorits, S. E. > 


8 unte of Trrol — Inſpruck ? 8. W. On the con- { 3900 
PO R Brixen Brixen fines of Italy and 1300 
E!NOPrIeRs © (Trent J Trent Switzerland. | 210 


8. BAVARIA Ciacule 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
Duchy of Ba- Munich, E. lon. * wy 
eg - F : 8 | 
varia Proper on : lat. 48-5. Lanofhut, In- 
elector palatine 
the Danube. lege goldſtat, N. W. Donawert g 
wy +: eleck [Ratiſ. N. an imperial city. 
0 2 © 4 * dy 1 * 
Palatinate of Zen r Amberg [Sultzba chi]. N. 
Bavaria. 1 88 Bhs of the Danube. 
Freſugen, ſubject to its biſhop Freſſingen e 240 
Biſhoprick of Foſſau, ſubject to its own biſhop, Paſſau, E. on the Danube. 240 
Duchy of Neuberg, ſubject to the 
* - a 87 . - 
e evberg, W. on the Danube. 450 
Elector Palatine — N 8 +5 
b 11 * Q. : 
Archbiſuoprick of Saltzburg, ſubject I galtzburg, g. K. Helles. 
to its own archbiſhop — J - 


Subject to the 
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9. SW ABI A Circle. 


Duchy fof Wartemberg, ) Stutgard, E. lon. 9. N. "Weis 
ſubject to the duke of . let. 48-49. Tubin- N Neckar. 
Wurtemberg Stutgard.] gen, Hailbron. J 9 "ang 

I 
8 


Marqui— Baden Baden * to their { Baden Yonornear 


| | : 258 
lates of en Durlach f PP reſpee- \ theRhine. 3 499 


3564 


] tire marg. | 

Biſhoprick of Augſburg, ſubject to [ Aughurg, gd bor ain city,) : 
its own biſkop 2 4 Hochlſict, len eim, on or > 755 

| near the Danube. 

Ulm, on the Danube, an impe- J 295 

: ire. 4 

Biſhoprick of Conſtance, ſubject to its own? Conſtance onthe like of) 6 
biſhop under the Houſe of Auſtria 35 Conſtance { 


Territory of Ulm, a ſovereign ſtate 


Principa- Mindelheim J Subject to their | Mindelh. S. of Augſ. 215 
e Hai \ reſpective + Furiteoberg, 8. 788 
Hohenzollern } prince?. (Hohenzollern, 8. 150 
: [Oeting i J Oeting, eaſt 8 

Counties of 4 Konigſeck \ Konigleck, ſouth eaſt. 1 
(Hohenrichburg } Gemund, north. 379 

Baronies of ; Waldburg Waldburg, ſouth eaſt. 
Limpurg 1 north. 120 


* 
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Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, Sq. J. 
13 Kempten, on the Iller. 
a achaw Buchau, S. of the Danube. 
Abbics of Indaw J Lindaw, on the lake of Confance 
9 


imperial cities. 
Nordlingen, N. of the Danube, 
Memmingen, caſt, 


Imperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates : g 
. . " Rotweil on the Neckar, and mary 


more. 
Black Foreſt, N. W. ; 
Subject to the Rhinefield C. Rhin efield and Lauffenb. 485 
houſe of Au- J Marquiſate'of Burgaw. Burgaw, eaſt. . 
ſtria. Territory of Briſgaw, ( Frib 78 6 
on the Rhine b ods eee 363 


NAME. ] Great part of modern Germany lay in ancient Gaul, 281 
have already mentioned: apd the word Germany is of iticit bat modern, 
Many fanciful derivations have been given of the word; the mot pro- 
bable is, that i: ie compounded of Ger, or Gar, and Man; which, inthe 
ancient Celtic, ſignifics a warlike man. The Germans went by various 
other names, fuch as Allemanni, Leutones; which laſt is ſaid to hne 
been their moſt ancient debgnation ; and the Germans themfelves cal 
their country Tc ur: hland. 

CiiVATE, SEASONS, AND son.] The climate of Germany, as in 
large tracts of country, differs greatly, not only on account! of the Hur 
tion, north, eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, but according to the improvement c! 
the foil, which has a vaſt effect on the climate. The moſt mild and f-ttlei 
weathei 1s found in the middle of the country, at an equal diitance trom 
the ſea and the Alps. In the north it is ſharp; towards the ſouth it 
more temperate. | 

The ſoil of German is not improved to the full by culture; and the 
fore in many places id is bare and ſterile, though in others it is ſurpribe2'! 
fruitful. Agriculture, however, is daily improving, which mutt nec!» 
farily change the moſt barren parts of Germany greatly to their ara 
tage. The ſeaſons vary as much as the ſoil. In the ſouth and welt! 
parts, they are more regular than thoſe that he near the ſea, or tba 
abound with lakes and rivers. The north wind and the eaſtern lis 
unfavourable to vegetation. Upon the whole, there is no great c1crenct 
between the ſeaſons of Germany and thoſe of Great Britaiu, 85 

MovNTains.} The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, Wi. 
divide it from Italy, and thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Eavarie, and Me, 
ravia from Bohemia. But many other large tracts of mountains are T0 
in different parts of the empire. | 

FoxtsTs.} The great paſſion which the Germans have for hunting de 
wild boar, is the reaſon why perhaps there are more woods and chaſes vt 
ſtanding in Germany than in moſt other countries, The Hach 
foreſt, which in C:xfar's time was nine days journey in length, and 1 
breadth, is now cut down in many places, or parcelled out 1:0 wo 
which go by particular names. Moſt of the woods are pine, fi, 1 
and becch. dere is a vaſt number of foreſts of leſs note i every 7 1 
this country; almoſt every count, baron, or gentleman, having 488, 
er park adorned with pleaſure-houſes, aud well-fiocked with 1 
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3, of which there are ſeven or eight ſorts, as roebucks, ſtays, &c. 
of all fizes and colours, and many of a vaſt growth ; plenty of hares, 
coniet, foxes, and boars. They abound ſo much allo with wild fowl, 
that in many places the peaſants have them, as well as venifon, for their 
ordinary food. 

Rivers ANI LAKES. ] No country can hnafſt a greater variety of noble 
large rivers than Germany. At their heac bands the Danube or Donaw, 
ſo called from the ſwifrneſs of the current, and which ſome pretend to be 
nally the fineſt river in the world. From Vienna to Belgrade in 
Hungary, it is ſo broad, that in the wars between the Turks and Chriſe 
tians, lips of war have been engaged on it; and its conventency for 
carriage to all tae countries through which ie pes is inconceivable. — 
The Danube, however, contains a vaſt number of gataracts and whirl» 
p02 ; its ſtreum is rap:d, and its courte, without eckomng turnings and 
windings, is computed to be 162 les. The other principal rivers are 
the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Weſer, and Moſelle. bs 

The chiet lakes of Germany, not to mention many inferior ones, are 
thoſe of Conſtance and Bregentz, Belides theſe, are the Chiemſee, or the 
lake of Bavaria; and the Zirnitzer-ſce in the duchy of Carniola, whoſe 
waters often run off and retura again in an extraordinary manner, | 

Beſides thoſe lakes and rivers, in ſome of which are found pearls, Ger- 
many contains lurge noxious bodies of ſtanding water, which are next to 
peſtilential, aud atHlict the neighbouring natives with many deplorable 
diſorders. 

MIN ERTL WATER AND BATH*.)] Germany 1s ſaid to contain more of 
thoſe than all Europe befides. All Europe has heard of the Spa waters, 
and thoſe of Pyrmont, "Thoſe of Aix la Chapelle are ftill more noted. 
They are divided into the Emperor's Bath, and the Little Bath, and the 
ſprings of both are ſo hot, that they let them cool ten or twelve hours be- 
fore they uſe them. Each of thoſe, and many other waters have their 
patizans in the medical faculty; and if we are to believe all they ſay, they 
cure diſcaſes internal and cutaneous, either by drinking or bathing. The 
baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſbaden, Schwolbach, and Wil- 
dungen, are likewiſe reported to perform their wonders in almoſt all 
viſeaſes, The mineral ſprings at the laſt mentioned place are faid to in- 
toxicate as foon as wine, and therefore they are incloſed. Carlſbad and 
Baden baths have been deſcribed and recommended by many great phy- 
ictans, and uſed with great ſucceſs by many royal pertonage<s 

Akter all, many are of opinion, that great part of the ſalutary virtues 
aſcribed to theſe waters is owing to the exerciſes and amuſements of the 
Patients. It is the intereſt of the proprietors to provide for both; and 
many of the German princes feel the benefit of the many elegant and 
. inſtiturions for the diverſion of the public. The neatneſs, clean- 
n and conveniency of the places of public reſort are inconceivable ; 
inc though ar firſt they are attended with expeuce, yet they more than 
Pay themſelves in a few years by th 1 nich crowd to them f 
n years by the company which crowd to om rom 
4 ee a orid, many of whom do not repair thither tor health, but 

nt and converſation, 


, uh 3 K INERALS, ] Germany abounds in both, Many places 
five 3 4 aſtria, and other parts of Germany, contain mines of 
A "OR copper, tin, iron, lead, ſulphur, nitre, and vitriol. 
8 py alt · mines, and ſalt-pits are found in Auttria, Bavaria, Silefing 

> LOVE! Saxony; as are carbuncles, amethyits, jaſper, ſapphire 
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agate, alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearls, turquois ſtones, and the can 
rubies, which adorn the cabinets of the greateſt princes and vince 7, 
Bavaria, Tirol, and Liege, arc quarries of curious marble, ſlate, 
ochre, red lead, alum and bitumen; belides other foſſils. In . 

places are dug up ſtones, which to a ſtrong fancy repreſent different! 

mals and ſometimes trees of the human form. Many of the Germ 
cheles furniſh coal-pits, and the terra figillata of Mentz, with white 
yelluw, and red veins, is thought to be an antidote againſt poiſon, 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FRODUCTIONS,] Theſe differ in Germany 
very little, if at all, from the countrics already deſcribed : but naturalis; 
are of opinion, that had the Germans, even before the middle of thi; 
century, been acquainted with agriculture, their country would have been 
the moſt fruitful of any in Europe, Eren in its preſent, what we may 
call rude ſtate, proviſions are more cheap and plentitul in Germany than 
in any ather country perhaps in the world; witneſs the prodigious 
armies which the moſt uncuttivated part of it maintained during the lat 
war, while many of the richeſt and mott fertile provinces remained un- 
touched. | 

The Rheniſh and the Noſelle wines differ from thoſe of other countrie: 
in 4 peculiar lightueſs and deterſite qualities, more ſovereign in ſome dil. 
eaſis than any medicine, 

The German wild boar differs it, colour from our common hoos, and is 
four times as large. Their fleth, and the hams made ot it ore preferred by 
many, even to thoſe of Weſtmoreland, for flavour and grain. The 
glatton of Germany is ſaid to be the mou voracious of all animals. Il. 
prey is almoſt every thing that has life, which it can maſter, eſpecially 
birds, hares, rabbits, goats, aud fawus; whom they ſurpiiſe antulh, 
and devour greedily. On theſe the glutton feeds fo ravenoutly, that it 
falls into a kind ot a torpid frate, and not being able to move, he is killed 
by the huntſmen ; but though both boais and wolves will kill him in that 
condition, they will not eat him. His colour is a beautitul brown, with 
faint tinge of red. 

Germany yields abundance of excellent heavy horſes ; but their horles, 
oxen, and ſheep, are not comparable tothole of England, probably owns 
to the want of ikill in treding-and rearing them, Some pats of Germans 
are remarkable tor fine larks, and great variety of ſinging birds, Which als 
ſent to all parts of Europe. 

PoruLATION, INHABILANTS, MANNERS, As the empire of Ge! 

CUSTOMS, DIVEKSIONS, AND DRESS, many is 2 collection 0! 
ſeparate ſtates, each having a ditterent government and police, It hath 
been difficult to ſpeak with preciſion as to the number of its inhabitants; 
but lately the following eſtimate hath been formed of them, 


Moravia - > X - 1, 190,CC* 
Auſtrian Sileſia - 6 - | 2007000 
High and Low Lufatia ” x 380,000 
Circle of Auſtria — : - 4,159,066 
Bavaria 5 | | - 118735 
Archbiſhoprick of Saltzbargh I s 2 59,00 
Wurtemburgh - 8 

Baden 4 

Augſburgh - : 


Bambergs and t 
Wurttburyt 5 
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N uremberg - oy Mm © 70,000 
Juliers and Berg - - 2 260,000 

© Munſter 8 N . 2 138 hrs 
& Oſnaburg ” b pI 2 116,664 
| The Pruffian Eſtates in the Circle of M eſtphalia 550,000 
0 Naſſau, Dillenberg, Stegen, Dietz, and Hadaman - 74,099 
f Oldenbourg 8 5 . - - 79,071 
Mavence " + a ; 3 144000 
palatinate of Rhine - » — . 289,614 
Heſſe Caſſel and Darmſtadt . . 6 oo, co 
Fulda 9 - 5: - 5 ” 7,000 
Frankfort on the Ma'n - - - 42, 600 
High Saxony, and Circle of Franconia - — 1,326,041 
Swediſh Pomerania - - . 100,549 
Pruſſian Pomerania - - - - 462,970 
Brandenburg 8 - - - - 1,007,232 
Gotha - q A * — 777898 
Schwartzburgh, Magdeburg, and Mansfeld - - 271,491 
Halberſt-dt and Hohenſtein - . — 130,701 
Hanover — — - . - 750,000 
Brunlwick - - — — 166, 340 
Holitein — - - , - zoo, ooo 
Mecklenburg - - - - 2 20,000 
Maulhauſen - - - - 1 3,000 
Hamburgh - - - - 100,000 
17,165,868 
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wels, if they can obtain them. 


This calculation extends only to the principal parts of Germany; the 
kingdom of Bohemia will be noticed in the proper place, and when the 
inferior parts are added, the number in all is now computed at twenty— 
one millions; and when the landholders become better acquainted with 
wyriculture and cultivation, population mutt naturally increaſe among 
khem, 

The Germans in their perſons are tall, fair, and ſtrong built. The 
ladies have generally fine complexions ; and ſome of them, eſpecially in 
Sony, have all the delicacy of features aud ſhape that are ſo bewitching 


m ſome other countries, 


Both men and women affect rich drefles, which, in faſhion, are the ſame 


Ain France and Englond; but the better ſort of men are exceſſively fond 
| © gold and filver lace, eſpecially if they are in the army. The ladies 
| © the principal courts differ not much in their dreſs from the French and 


ugliſh, only they are not fo exceſſively fond of paint as the former. 
tome courts they appear in rich furs; and all of them are loaded with 
3 The female part of the burghers fami- 
| Ry of the German towns, dreſs iu a very different manner, and 
rg them inconceivably fantaſtie, as may be ſeen in many prints 
| ng t 2 ot travels : but in this reſpect they are gradually re- 
r ot them make quite a diflerent appearance in their 

5 WM What they did thirty or forty years ago: as to the peaſantry 
they drefs as in other parts of Europe, according to their 
convenieney, and eircumſtances. The ſtoves made uſe of 
e the ſame with thoſe already mentioned in the northern 
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nations, and are ſometimes made portable, ſo that the ladies.carry them 
to church. In Weſtphalia, and many other parts of Germany, they flee 
between two feather-beds, with ſheets ſtitched to them, which by uſe 
becomes a very comfortable practice. The moſt unhappy part ef the 
Germans are the tenants of little needy princes, who ſqueeze them to 
keep up their own grandeur; but in general, the circumſtances of the 
common people are far preferable to thoſe of the French, 

The Germans are naturally a frank, honeſt, hoſpitable people, free 
from artifice and diſguiſe, The higher orders are ridiculouſly proud of 
titles, anceſtry, and ſhew. The Germans in general, are thought to 
want animation, as their perſons promiſe more vigour and activity than 
they commonly exerr, even in their field ot battle. But when commanded 
by able generals, eſpecially the Italiuns, ſuch as Montecuculi and prince 
Eugene, they have done great things both againſt the Turks and the 
French. The imperial arms have ſeldom made any. remarkable figure 
- againſt either of thoſe two nations, or againſt the Swedes or Spaniards, 
when commanded by German generals. This poſſibly might be owing 
to the arbitrary obſtinacy of. the court of Vienna; for in the two lat 
wars, the Auſtrians exhibited prodigies of military valour and genius, 

Induſtry, application, and perſeverance, are the great characteriſtics 
of the German nation, eſpecially the mechanical part of it. Their works 
of art would be incredible, were they not vilible, eſpecially in watch and 
clock making, jewelry, turnery, ſculpture, drawing, painting, and cer. 
tain kinds of architecture, fome of which I ſhall have occafion to 
mention, The Germans have been charged with intemperance in cating 
and drinking, and perhaps not unjuſtly, owing to the vaſt plenty of thei 
country in wine and provitions of every kind. But thoſe practices ſeen 
now to be wearing out. At the greateſt tables, though the guelts drink 
pretty freely at dinner, yet the repaſt is commonly finiſhed by coffee, atte: 
three or four public toaſts have been given. But no people have mort 
teaſting at marriages, funerals, and on bu th-days. 

The German nobility are generally men of ſo much honour, that 3 
ſharper in other countries, eſpecially in England, meets with more crecit 
if he pretends to be a German, rather than any other nation. All thc 
ſons of noblemen inherit their fathers titles, which greatly perplexes the 
heralds and genealogiſts of that country, The German huſbands are ud! 
quite ſo complaiſant as thoſe of ſome other countries to their ladies, who 
are not entitled ro any pre-eminence at the table; nor indeed do they 
ſcem to affect it, being far from either ambition or loquacity, though the) 
are ſaid to be ſumewhat too fond of gaming. From what has been ple. 
miſed, it may eaſily be conceived, that many of the German nobility, 
having no other bereditary eſtate than a high-ſounding title, eaſily ** 
into their armies, and thoſe of other ſovereigns. Their fondgeb Xt 
title is attended with many other inconveniencies. Their princes thin! 
that the cultivation of their lands, though it might treble their reven® 


. . G-* i . 9 rior 
is below their attention; and that, as they are a ſpecies of beings ſuperior | 


to labourers of every kind, they. would demean themletves in being con- 
cerned in the improvement of their grounds. | : und; 

The domeſtic diverſions of the Germans are the ſame as in Eng , 
billiards, cards, dice, fencing, dancing, and the like. In ſummer, * 
of faſhion repair to places of public reſort, and drink the ang”? * 
their field diverſions, beſides their favourite one of hunting, the) 1 
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luxutiouſly, a great part of their time being ſpent in feaſting and carouſ- 
za, and in winter when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are frozen 
we and the ground covered with ſnow, the ladies take their recreation 
i ſeiges of difterent ſhapes, ſuch as griffins, tygers, ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells, 
c. Here the lady ſits, dreſſed in velvet lined with rich furs, and adorned 
with laces and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and the ledge 
is drawn by one horle, itag, or other creature, ſet off with plumes of 
feathers, ribands, and belle. As this diverfion is taken chiefly in the 
nigbt time, ſervants ride before the fledges with torches, and a gentleman 
ſtanding on the fledge behind guides the horſe. | 
Rrkicfox.] This is a copious article, but I ſhall confine myſelf to 
what is molt neceſſary to be known. Before the Reformation introduced 
by Luther, the German biſhops were poſſeſſed (as indeed many of them 
are at this day) of prodigious power and revenues, and were the tyrants 
of the emperor :5 well as the people. Their 1gnorance was only equalled 
by their ſuperſtition. The Bohemians were the firſt who had an idea of 
formation, and made ſo glorious a ſtand for many years againſt the 
errors of Rome, that they were indulged in the liberty of taking the fa» 
crament in both kinds, and other treedoms not tolerated in the Romiſh 
church. This was in a great meaſure owing to he celebrated Engliſh- 
man John Wickliff, «ho went much farther in reforming the real errors 
of popery than Luther himſelf, though he lived about a century and a 
half before him. Wiekliff was ſeconded by John Huſs, and Jerome of 
Prague, who, notwithllanding the emperor's ſafe- conduct, were infamouſly 
burnt at the council of Conſtance. | 
The Reformation introduced afterwards by Luther *, of which we have 
ſpoken in the Introduction, though it ſtruck at the chief abuſes in the 
church orf come, was thought in tome points (particularly that of conſub- 


ſtantiation, by which the real body ot Chriſt, as well as the elements of 


vread and wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in the ſacrament) to be imperfect. 
Calviniſm +, therefore, or the religion of Geneva as now praQtiſed in the 
church ef Scotland), was introduced into Germany, and is the religion 
profeſſed in the territories of the king of Pruſſia, the landgrave of Heſſe, 
and ſome other princes, who maintain a parity of orders in the church. 
Some go fo far as to ſay, that the numbers of Proteſtants and Papiſts in the 
empire are now almoſi equal. Germany, particularly Moravia and the 
Palatinate, as alſo Bohemia, is over run with ſectaries of all kinds; and 
Jews ab»find in the empire. At preſent, the modes of worſhip and 
forms of church government are by the proteitant German princes con- 
lidered in a Civil 1ather than a religious light. The proteſtant clergy are 
leaned and exemplary in their. deportment, but the popiſh, ignorant and 
libertine. | \ TT | 
ARCHBISHOP AND PISHOP-SEES.] Theſe are differently repreſented 
by authors ; ſome of whom repreſent Vienna as being a ſuffragan to the 


Ae 


* 


* Born in Saxony, in the year 1433, began to diſpute the doctrines of the Romiſh 
church 1517, and died 1545, in the 644 year of his age 
+ John Calvin was horn in the province of Picardy, in the north of France, anuo 
me __ obliged to fly from that kingdom, he ſettted at Geneva, in 1539, where 
hare 2 new form of church diſcipline, which was toon after embraced by 
8 


bd a'd ſtates, who are now denominated Preſbyterians, ard from their 
ak * articles, Calviniſts. He died at Geneva, in the year 1564; and his writings 
Make Alaevolumes in folio. | bY N 
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archicpiſcopal ſee of Saltzburg ; and others as being an archbiſhoprick 
but depending immediately upon the pope. The others are the archbj. 
Mop of Mentz, who has under him twelve ſuffragans ; but one of them 
the biſhop of Bamberg, is ſaid to be exempted from his juri{diction ._ 
Triers has three ſuffragans :—Cologne has four :;—Magdeburs has five :— 
Saltzburch has nine, beſides Vienna ;,—and Bremen three. © 7 

At different periods fince the Reformation, it has been found expedient 
to ſatisfy the claims of temporal princes. to ſeculariſe the following biſhop- 
ſees, Bremen, Verden, Magdeburg, Halberſtadt, Minden, Lubec, 1 
Oſnaburg, which laſt goes alternately to the houſes of Bavaria and Han. 
over, and is at preſent held by his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon, Such 
of thoſe ſees as were archbiſtopricks are now conlidered as duchies, and the 
biſhopricks as principalities 

LANGUAGE. ] The Teutonic part of the German tongue is an original 
language, and has no relation to the Celtic. It is calicd High Dutch, 
and is the mother-tongue of all Germany; but varies fo much in its dia- 
lect, that the people of one province ſcarcely underſtand thole of another, 
Latin and French are the moſt uſeful languages in Germany, when a tra- 
veller is ignorant of High Dutch, 

The German Pater-Noſter is as follows: Uſer Vater, der du hiſt in 
bimmel, Gebeiliget werd dein name. Zukemme dein reich. Dein ite gg 
chehe, <vie im himmel alſo auch auf erden. Unſer taglich brodt gib uns leote 
Und vergib uns unſer ſchuld, als wwir vergeben unſern ſchuldigern, Unde faber 
uns nicht in verſuchung. Sondern erloſe uns won dem hoſen. Den dein ud 
reich, und die krafft, und die herrlichkcit, en exvigheit. Amen. 

LEA& NING, LEARNED MEN, No country has produced à greater 

AND UNIVERSITIES. variety of authors than Germany, and 
there is no where a more general taſte for reading, efpecially in the pro, 
teſtant countries. Printing is encouraged to a fault 5 almoſt every man of 
letters is an author; they multiply books without number; thouſands uf 
theſes and diſputations are annualiy publiſhed ; for no man can be a gg 
duate in their univerſities, who has not publiſhed one diſputation at Je ut. 
In this country there are 36 univerſities, of which 17 are proteſtant, 17 
Roman catholic, and two mixed; befides a vaſt number of colleges, gyn— 
naſia, pedagogies, and Latin ſchools. There are alſo many academes 
and ſocieties for promoting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, the bes 
lettres, antiquities, painting, ſculpture, architecture, &c. as the impen.l 
Leopoldine academy of the nature curioff; the academy of ſciences at Vie 
enna, at Berlin, at Gottingen, at Erfurth, at Leipfic, at Diutburgh, at 
Gieſen, and at Hamburg. At Dreſden and Nuremberg are academies for 
commer 11 at Berlin a loyal military academy; and at Augfþn'g 1s the 

mperial Franciſcan academy of fine arts; to which we may add the Latin 
ſociety at Jena. Of the public libraries the mott celebrated are thoſe 0 
Vienna, Berlin, Halle, Wolfenbuttle, Hanover, Gottingen, Weymar, and 
Leipſic. | ES 

Many of the Germans, have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in various 
branches of learning and ſcience, They have written largely upon the 
Roman and canon laws. Stahl, Van Swieten, Storck, Hoffman, aud Hut- 
ler, have contributed greatly to the improvement of phyſic; Ruvinus and 
Dillenius, of botany ; Heiſter, of anatomy and ſurgery ; and Newman 
Zimmerman, Port, and Margraff, of chemiſtry. In aitrovomy\, Kepiel 

deſervedly obtained a great reputation; and Puffendorf is one of the brit 


writers on the law of nature and nations, and has alſo merit as an . 
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Put at the end of the laſt century, and the beginning of the preſent, Ger- 
many, by her vines, anc by "er religious ſects, was ſo much involved 
in 6ipute: ab ut ſyſtem tical +t:cv!ogy, that few comparatively paid any 
attentiot to other parts of learning, or to polite literature, The language 
alfo, and c Hyle of writing in German books, which at the time of the 
Retormation, was pure an { original, became ridiculous, by a continual in- 
termixture of L in and rene words; and though they were not under- 
food by the people in general, were thought to give an air of ſuperiority 
to the writers, anc were therefore much affected. For an opinion pre- 
railed an ong the learned ig Sermany, and many have not yet diveſted 
themlelres cf it, that compiling huge volumes, and larding them with 
numverleſs Quotations from a'l forts of authors, and trom all languages, 
was the tric doſt of great erudition. Their productions, theretore, became 
henry and pedantical, and were in conſequence diſregarded by other 
nations. ; 

It was about the year 17430, that the proſpects of literature in German 
began to brighten. Leibnitz and Wolfius opened the way to a better phi- 
lojophy tan had hitherto prevailed, Gottſched, an author and profeſſor 
2t Leiplic, who has been greatly honoured by the late king of Pruſſia, 
inroduced a better taſte of writing, by publiſhing a German grammar, and 
by inſtituting a literary ſociety, for poliſhing and reſtoring to its purity 
the German language, and by promoting the ſtudy of the belle; lettres. 
We may confider this as the epocha, from which the Germans began ro 
write with elegance in their own language, upon learned ſubjects, and to 
free themſelves, in a conſiderable degree, from that verboſeneſs and pe- 
dintry by which they had been characterized. About this time ſeveral 
roug men in the univerſity of Leipſie, and other parts of Lower Ger- 
many, united in publiſhing ſome periodical works, calculated for the 
general entertainment of perſons of a literary taſte, Some of theſe gen- 
t!-men alterwards became eminent authors; and their works are held in 
Germany in high eſtimation. 

The ſtyle of preaching among the German divines alſo now underwent 
a confiderable change. They began to tranflate the belt Engliſh and 
French ſermons, particularly thoſe of Tillotfon, Sherlock, Saurin, 
Bourdaloue, and others. "They improved by theſe models : and Moſheim, 
Jeruſalem, Spalding, Zol! fer, and others, bave publiſhed ſermons 
eh would do credit to any country ; though they ſtill retain too much 
or that prolixity, for which German divines and commenrators have been 
% much cenfured, Nor can it be denied, that great numbers of the Ger- 
un preachers, even in large and opulent towns, are ſtill roo much diſ- 
"nywhed by vulgar language, abſurd opinions, and an inattention to the 
Cictates of reaſon and good ſenſe. 

dome of the Engliſh periodical writings, ſuch as the Spectator, Tatler, 
and Guardian, being trantilated into the German language, excited great 
emulation among the writers of that country, and a number of periodical 
vpers appeared, ot various merit. One of the firſt and beſt was publiſhed 
at Hamburg, under the title of © The Patriot * in which Dr. Thomas, 


the late bithop of Saliſbury, was concerned; he being at that time chap- 
lain to the Bri 


German language. The late profeſſor Gellert, who is one of the moſt 


cle: _ 

. ot the German authors, and one of the moſt eſteemed, has greatly 

Song to the improvement of their taite, His way of writing is par- 
ly adapted to touch the heart, and to inſpire ſentiments of mora- 
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lity and piety, His fables and narrations, written in German verſe, big 
letters, and his moral romances, are ſo much read in German, that eve 

many of the ladies have them almoſt by heart. His comedies are alſo a 
popular; though they are rather too ſentimental, and better adapted fo 
the cloſet than for the Hage. 

Haller, the famous phyfician, Hagedorn, Uz, Cronegh, Leſſing, Gleim 
Gerſtenberger, KLeiſt, Klopſtock, Rammler, Zacatie, Wieland, and cen 
have excelled in poetry. Schlegel, Cronegh, Leſſing, Wieland, id 
Wieſe, have acquned fame by their dramatic writings, Rabener has. by 
his ſatirical works, immortalized his name among the Germans; thovoh 
ſome of his pieces are of too local a nature, and too much confined tg 
German cuſtoms, manners, and gharacters, to be read with any high de- 
gree of pleaſure by perſons of other nations. Geſner, whoſe [dylls and 
Death ot Abel have becu wanted into the Engliſh language, is known 
among us in a more favourable light. | 

In chemiftry, and in medicine, the merit of the Germans is very con. 
ſpicuous : and Reimarus, Zimmermann, Abt, Kacſtner, Segner, Lambert, 
Mayer, Kruger, and Sulger, have acquired fame by their philoſophical 
Wiitipes. Buſching is an excellent geographical writer; and Maſco, Bu- 
nau, Putter, Gatterer, and Gebaur, have excelled in hiſtorical works, 
But it cannot be denied that the Germans, in their romances, are a century 
behind us. Moſt of their publications of this kind are imitutions of ours, 

or elſe very dry and unintereſting; which perhaps is owing to education, 
to falſe delicacy, or to a certain taſte of knight-errantry, which is ſtill pre- 
dominant among fome of their novel-writers. 


In works relating to antiquity, and the arts known among the ancients, 


the names of Winckelman, Klog, and Leſſing, are familiar with thoſe who 


are {killed in this branch of literature. In cccletiaſtical, philoſophical, and 
literary hiſtory, the names of Albertus Fabricius, Moſheim, Semjer, and 
Brucker. are well known among us. Raphelius, Michaelis, and Walch, 
are famous, in ſacred literature. Cellarius, Burman, Taubman. Rcille, 
Erneſti, Reimarus, Havercamp, and Heyne, have publiſhed ſome of the 
beſt editions of Greek and Latin clatfics. 

It is an unfavourable circumſtance for German literature, that the 
French language ſhould be ſo fathionable in the German courts inſtea of 
the German, and that ſo many of their princes ſhould give it ſo decided a 


preference. Even the late king of Prutha ordered the Philoſophical | 


Tranſactious of his royal ſociety at Berlin, from the beginning ot its inſti- 
tution, to be publiſhed in the French tongue: by which, dome of the Ger- 
mans think, his majeſty has caſt a very undetierved reproach upon his na- 
tive lunguage. 

With reſpect to the fine arts, the Germans have acquitted themſelves 
tolerably well. Germany has produced ſome good painters, architects, 
ſculptors, and engravers. They even pretend to have been the firſt Invent- 
ors of engraving, etching, and metzotinto. Printing, if firſt invented in 
Holland, was ſoon after greatly improved in Germany. The Germans 
are generally allowed to be the firſt inventors of great guns; as alſo of gun- 
powder in Europe, about the year 1320. Germany has Iikewile produced 
ſome excellent muſicians; Handel, Bach, and Hefle, of whom Handel 
ſtands at the head; and it is acknowledged, that he arrived at the ſublime 
of muſic, but he had not the finalleſt idea between muſic and ſentimental 
Expreſhon. DEAE 
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Cirtes, TOWNS, FOR TS, AND OTHER EDIFICES, J. This is a copious 
vob Lic AND PKIVATE; with occalional eſti- | head in all countries, 
mates of REVENUES AND POPULATION» but more particular- 


e ſo in Germany, on account of the numerous independent ſtates it con- 
wins, The reader therefore muſt be contented with the mention of the 
molt capital places, and their peculiarities, 3 

Though Berlin is accounted the capital of all his Pruſſian majeſty's do- 
minions, and exhibits perhaps the moſt illuſtrious example of ſudden im- 
prorement that this age can boaſt of; yet, during the late war, it was 
found a place of no ſtrength, and fell twice, almoſt without reſiſtance, 
zo the hands of the Auſtrians, who, had it not been for the politeneſs of 
their generals, and their love of the fine arts, which always preſerves man- 
kind trom barbarity and inhumanity, would have levelied it to the 
ground, R 

Berlin lies on the river Spree, and, beſides a royal palace, has man 
other ſuperb palaces ; it contains fourteen Lutheran, and eleven Calviniſt 
churches, betides a popiſh one. Its {treets and ſquares are ſpacious, and 
built in a very regular manner, But the houſes, though neat with-ut, are 
ill-forniſhed and ili-finiſhed within, and very indiflerently provided with 
inhabitants. The king's palace here, and that of privce Henry, are very 
magnificent buildings. Ihe opera-houſe 1s allo a beautitul 1iructure : 
and the arſenal, which is handſomely built in the form ot a Iquar., con- 
tains arms for 00,00 men. There are ſundry manutactures in Berlin, 
and 'exeral ſchools, libr..ri-s, ind charvable foundations. The number 
of its inha'*rants, according to Buſching, in 1755, was 126,661, inclu- 
ding the garrtion. In the fame year, and according tofthe ſame author, 
there were 00 fewer than 443 filk looms, 149 of halt-1uiks, 2858 for wool- 
len ſtute, 453 for cotton, 248 for linen, 4<4 for lace-work, 39 frames for 
filk ſtockings, and 310 for worſted ones, They have here manufaQuures 
of t.peltry, gold and ſilver lace, and mirrors. 

Tue clectorate of Saxony is, by nature, the richeſt country in Germany, 
if not in Europe; it contains 210 walled towns, 01 market-towns, and 
about 3000 villages, according to the lateſt accounts of the Germans them- 
ſelves (to which, however, we are not to give an implicit belief); and the 
revenue, eſtimating each rix-dollar at four ſhillings and ſix pence, amounts 
to 1,350,000l, This ſum is ſo moderate, when compared to the richneſs 
of the foil, which, if we are to believe Dr. Buſching, produces even dia- 
monds, and almoſt all the precious ſtones to be found in the Eaſt Indies 
and eliewhere, and the variety of ſplendid manufactures, that I am apt to 
believe the Saxon princes to have been the moſt moderate and patriotic of 
any in Germany, | 

We can ſay litthe more of Dreſden, the elector of Saxony's capital, than 
hath been already ſaid of all fine cities, that its fortifications, palaces, 
public buildings, churches, and charitable foundations, and, above all, 
its ſuburbs, are magnificent beyond all expreſſion; that it is beautifully 
ntuated on both ſides the Elbe; and that it is the ſchool of Germany for 
latuary, painting, enamelling, and carving ; not to mention its mirrors, 
and founderies for bells and cannon, and its foreign commerce carried on 
by means of the Elbe. 'I he inhabitants of Dreſden, by the lateſt ac- 
counts, amount to 110,000. 

The city of Leipfic in Upper Saxony, 46 miles diſtant from Dreſden, is 
lituated in a pleatant and fertile plain on the Pleiſſe, and the inhabitants 
de laid to amount to about 40,000. There are alſo large and well- built 


ſuburbs, 
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ſuburbs, with handſome gardens. Between theſe ſuborbs and th 
a fine walk of lime-trees, which was laid out tn the year 1502 
compaſles the city, NMulberry-trees are alſo planted in the town-ditche:. 
but the fortifications ſeein rather calculated for the uſe of the inhabitant, 
to walk on, than for defence. The fireets are clean, commodious ad 
aprecable, and are lighted in the night with ſeven hundred lamps, "They 
reckon 436 merchant houſes, and 192 mauufactures of different article: 
as brocades, paper, cards, &c. Leiphe has long bren diltinguithed for the 
liberty of conſcience allowed here to perſons of different ſentiments in re. 
ligious matters. Here is an univerſity, which is fill very conſiderable 
with fix churches for the Lutherans, theirs being the eftablithed relivior. 
one for the Calviniſts, and a chapel in the caſtle tor thoſe of the Nomi 
church. The univerſity-library confiſts of about 26,000 volumes, 650; 
of which are folios. Here is allo a library tor the mayiltratcs, which con- 
ſiſts of about 36,000 volumes and near 2000 manuicripts, an“ contains 
eubinetsof urns, antiques, and medals, with many curiolities of ait aud 
nature. The Exchange 1s an elegant building. 

The city of Hanover, the capital of that chectorate, ſtands on the river 
Leine, and is a neat, thriving, and agreeable city. It contains about 
twelve hundred houſes, among which there is an electoral palace, It car. 
ries on ſome manufactures; and in its neighbourhood he the palace and 
elegant gardens of Herenhauſen. The dominions of the electorate at 
IIanover contain about ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand people, who lire 
in fifty-eight cities, and ſixty market-towns, beides villages. The city 
and ſuburbs of Biemen, belonging by purchaſe to the ſaid elector, contain 
about fifty thoutand inhabitants, who have a conſiderable trade by tlc 
Weſer. The other towns belonging to this electorate have trade and ma- 
nufactures; but in general, it mull be remarked, that the electorate has 
ſutfered greatly by the accethon of the Hanover family to the crown of 
Great Britain. I ſhall here juſt mention, on account of its relation to 
our royal family, the ſeculariſed biſhopr.ck of Oſnaburgh, lying berween 
the nvers Weſer and Ems. "The chief cuv, Ofnaburgh, has been long 
famous all over Europe for the manufacture known by the name of the 
duchy, and for the manufacture of the beſt Weſtphalia hams, The 
whole revenue of the biſhoprick amounts to about zo, ogol. 

Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia, which formerly belonged to the kingdom 
of Bohemia, hes on the river Oder, and 1s a tine city, where all fects ot 
Chriſtians and Jews are tolerated, but the magiſtracy is Lutheran. Since 
Sileſia fell under the Pruſſian dominion, its trade is grea'ly improved, be- 
ing very inconliderable before, Ihe manutactures of Silca, which prin— 
cipally centre at Breſlau, are numerous. he revenue of the whole is by 
ſome ſaid to bring his Pruſſian majeſty in near a million fterling ; but this 
ſum ſeems to be exaggerated ; it, as other authors of good note write, It 
never brought in to the houſe of Auſtria above $00,000), yearly. 

Frankfort is fituated in a healthful, fertile, and delightiu! country 
along the Maine, by which it is divided into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by 
the. names of Frankfort and Saxenhauſen. The former of theſe, being 
the largeſt, is divided into twelve wards, and the latter into two; al 
both are computed to contain about three thouland houſes. The fortit- 
cations, which are both regular and ſolid, form a decagon, or figure, con, 
fitting of ten baſtions, faced with hewn ſtone ; the ditches are deep, and 
filled with freſh water; aud all the outworks are placed before the gates. 


Frankfort is the uſual place of the election and coronation of the kings > 
| 1 
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the Romans, and is alſo a free and imperial city, It is of a circular form, 
without any ſuburbs ; but the ſtreets are generally narrow, and the houſes 
are moſtly built of timber and plaiſter, and covered with flate ; though 
mere are ſome handſome private ſtructufes, of a kind of red marble, that 
deſerve the name of palaces; as the buildings called the Compeſtel and 
Fronhof, the Trierſhot, the Cullenhof, the German-houſe, an auguſt 
edifice, ſituated near the bridge over the Maine, the Hefſe-Darmſtadthof, 
the paluce ol the prince de la l ours, and the houſes of the counts ot Solms, 
Schauenburg, and Schonborn ; and there are three principal ſquares, 

Vieuna is the capital of the circle of A uſtria, and, being the reſidence 
of the emperor, is ſuppoſed to he the capital of Gern any. It is a noble 
and a frong city, and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria have omitted 
nothing that could contribute to its grandeur and riches, Vienna contains 
an excellent univerſity, a bank, which is in the management of her own 
magiſtrates, and a court of commerce immediately tubject to the aulic 
council, Its religious buildings, with the walks and gardens, occupy a 
lixth part of the town; but the ſuburbs are larger then the city. It 
would be endleſs to enumerate the many palaces of this capital, two of 
which are imperial; its tquarcs, academies, and libraries; and, among 
others, the hne one of prince Eugene, with his and the 1mperial cabinets 
ot cu:johties, Among its rich convents is one tor the Scotch nation, 
built in h+nour of their countryman St. Colman, the patron of Auſtria ; 
and one of the fix cates of this city is called the Scots gute, in remem— 
brance ot ſome notable exploit performed there by the troops of that na- 
tion. The inhabitants ct Vienna, including the ſuburbs, are computed 
at about three hundred thouſard ; and the encouragement given them by 
their ſorereigns, hus rendered this city the rendezvous of all the nations 
abroad. 

After all that has been ſaid of this magnificent city, the moſt candid 
and ſenſible of thoſe who have viſited it, are far from being laviſh in its 
praiſe. The ſtreets, excepting thoſe in the ſuburbs, are narrow and 
dirty : the houſes and furniture of the citizens are greatly diſproportioned 
to the magnificence of the palaces, ſquares, and other public buildings ; 
but above all, the exceſſive impoſts laid by the houſe of Auſtria upon 
crery commodity in its dominions, mult always keep the manutacturing 
part of their ſubjects poor, His preſent imperial majeſty ſeems to be ſen- 
ble of truths which were plain to all the world but his predeceſſors and 
their counſellors : he examines things with his own eyes, and has de- 
ſcended from that haughtineſs of demeanour which rendered the imperial 
court fo long diſagrecable, and even ridiculous, to the reſt of Europe. 
In general, the condition of the Auitrian ſubjects has been greatly me- 
lorated fince his acceſſion to the imperial throne ; great encouragemen.s 
hath been given to the proteſtants, and many of the popiſh religious. 
houſes, convents, &c, are ſuppreſſed by him. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, In deſcribing the mineral and 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, 3 ſprings, I anticipated great 
part of this article, which is of itſelf very copious, Every court of 
Germany produces a cabinet of curioſities, artificial and natural, ancient 
and modern, The tun at Heidelburgh holds 800 hogfheads, and is gene- 
rally full of the beſt Rheniſh wine, from which ſtrangers are ſeldom ſuf- 
tered to retire ſober, Vienna itſelf is a curioſity ; for here you ſee the 
Acateſt variety of inhabitants that is to be met with any where, as 
Greeks, Tranſylyanians, Sclayotiianus, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, 
Croats, 
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Croats, Germans, Poles, Sp2mards, French, and Italians 
habits. The Imperial library at Vienna is a great literary rarity, un ac. 
count of its ancient manuferipts, It contains upwards of 80, ooo volumes 
among which are many valuable manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic. 
Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, and Chineſe ; but the antiquity of ſome of 
them is queſtionable, particularly a New Teſtament in Greek, ſaid to have 
been written 15co years ago, in gold letters, upon purple. Here ae 
likewiſe many thouſand Greek, Roman, and Gothic coins and medals. 
with a vaſt collection of other curioſities in art and nature. The vag 
Gothic pulaces, cathedrals, caſtles, and above all, town-houſes in Ger. 
many, are very curious: they ſtrike the beholder with an idea of ruce 
magniticence ; and ſometimes they have an eftect that is preferable even 
to Greek architecture. The chief houſes in great cities and villages have 
the ſame appearance, probably, as they had 4co years ago; and their 
fort: fications generally conſiſt of a brick wall, trenches filled with water 
and baſtions or half-moons. : 

Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the chief natura! 
curioſities of Germany. Mention is m de of a cave near Blackenburg in 
Hartz foreſt, of which none have yet found the end, though many have 
advanced into it for 20 miles; but the moit remarkable curioſity of that 
kind is near Hammelen, about 30 miles from Hanover, where at the 
mouth of a cave ſtands a monument which commemorates the loſs of 120 
children, who were there ſwallowed up in 1284. Though this fact is very 
ſtrongly atteſted, it has been diſputed by ſome critics. Frequent mention 
is made of two rocks near Blackenburg, exactly repreſenting two movks in 
their proper habits; and of many ſtones which ſeem to be petrifactions of 
fiſhes, frogs, trees, and leaves. 

ComMMERCE# AND MANUFACTURES.] Germany has vaſt advantages in 
point of commerce, from its ſituation in the heart of Europe, and per- 
forated as it were with great rivers. Its native materials for cum- 
mercc (beſides the mines and minerals I have already mentioned) are 
hemp, hops, flax, aniſe, cummin, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, trufftes, 
variety of excellent roots and pot-herbs, and fine fruits, equal to thoſe of 
France and Italy. Germany exports to other countries corn, tobacco, 
horſes, lean cattle, butter, checſe, honey, wax, wines, linen and woollen 
varn, ribande, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, toys, turnery wares in wood, metals, 
and ivory, goat-ſkins, wool, timber both for ſhip-buiiding and hoults, 
cannog, and bullets, bombs and bomb-ſhelle, iron plates and ftoves, tinned 
phites, ſtcel work, copper, braſs-wire, porcelain the fineſt upon earn, 
earthen-warc, glaſſes, mirrors, hogs briſtles, mum, beer, tartar, {malts, 
zaffer, Pruſhan blue, printer's ink, and many other things. Some thins 
tat the balance of trade between England and Germavy is to the diſad- 
vantage of the former; but others ate of a different opinion, as they can- 
not import coarſe woollen manufactures, and ſeveral other commodittes, 
fo cheap from any other country. : 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes, by Lewis XIV. which obliged 
the French proteſtants to ſettle in different parts of Europe, was of inte 
ſervice to the German manuſactures. They now make velvets, fs, 
ſtutis or all kinds, fine and coarſe ; linen and thread, and every thing 
neceſſary ror wear, to great perfection. The porcelain of Meilen, in the 
electorate of Saxony, and its paintings, exceed that of all the world. 

TY ADING courses,] The Allatic company of Embcen, eftabliſhicd 
by bis late Pruſſſun mainly, va, excluſive of the H.nivatic Kan 
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the only commercial company in Germany ; but no ſhips have been ſent 
out fince the year 1760. The heavy taxes that his majeſty laid on the 
company, has been the cauſe of its total annihilation. In the great cities 
of Germany very large and extenfive partnerſhips in trade ſubſiſt. 
CoxsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Almoſt every prince in Ger- 
many (and there are about 300 of them) is arbitrary with regard to the go- 
rernment of his own eſtates ; but the whole of them form a great confede- 
deracy, governed by political laws, at the head of which is the emperor, 
and whoſe power in the collective body, or the diet, is not directorial, but 
executive : but even that gives him vaſt influence. The ſupreme pou er 
in Germany is the diet, which is compoſed of the emperor, or, in his 
abſence, of his commiſſary, and of the three colleges of the empire. The 
fri of theſe is the electoral college; the ſecond is the college of princes ; 
and the third, the college of Imperial towns. | 
The empire was hereditary under the race of Charlemagne, but after 
this, became elective ; and in the beginning, all the princes, nobility and 
deputies of cities enjoyed the privilege of voting. Inthe reign of Henry V. 
the chief officers of the empire altered the mode of election in their own 
farour. In the year 1229 the number of electors was reduced to ſeven. 
One elector was added in 1649, and another in 1692. | 
The digniry of the empire, though elective, has for ſome centuries be- 
longed to the houſe of Aultria, as being the moſt powerful of the German 
princes ; but by French management, upon the death of Charles VL 
grandfather by the mother's fide, to the pretent emperor, the elector of 
Bavaria was choſen to that dignity, and died, as is ſuppoſed, heart-broken, 
after a ſhort uncomfortable reign. The power of the emperor is regulated 
by the capitulatron he figns at bis election; and the perſon, who in his 
lite time is choſen king o the Romans, ſucceeds without a new elec- 
tion to the empire. He can conter titles and enfranchiſements upon cities 
and towns; but as emperor he can levy no taxes, nor make war nor peace 
without the conſent of the dict. When that conſent is obtained, every 
priace muſt contribute his quota of men and money, as valued in the 
matriculation roll, though perhaps, as an elector or prince, he may 
efpoule a different fide trom that ot the diet. This forms the intticacy of 
the German conſtitution ; for George II. of England, as elector of Hano- 
ver, was obliged to furniſh his quota againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and alfo 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, while he was fighting for them both. The 
emperor claims a precedency tor his ambaſſadors in all Chriſtian courts, 
The nine electors of the empire have each a particular office in the Im- 
perial court, aud they have the ſole election of the emperor. They are 
in order, 
Firit, The archbiſhop of Mentz, who is high chancellor of the empire 
when in Germany, | 
Second, The archbiſhop of Treves, who is high chancellor of the em- 
pire of France, 
Third, The archbiſhop of Cologne, who is the ſame in Italy, 
The king, or rather elector of Bohemia, who is cup-bearer. 
The elector of Bavaria, who is grand ſewer, or officer who ſerves out 
the feaſts, | 
The elector of Saxony, who is the great marſhal of the empire, 
Rf elector of Brandenburg (now king of Pruſſia), who is great cham- 
rlain, 


The elector Palatine, who is great ſteward ; and, 
The 
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- The ele gor of Hanover (king of Great Britain), who claims the poſi 
arch-treaſurer, "= OPS 

It is neceſlary for the emperor, before he calls a diet, to hav 
of thoſe members; and during the vacancy of the Imp 
electors of Saxony and Bavaria have juriſdiction, 
northern, and the latter over the ſouthern circles, 

The eccleftaitical princes are as abſolute as the temporal ones in their 
ſeveral dominions. The chief of theſe, befides the three eccleſiaſtical 
electors already mentioned, are the archbiſhop of Saltzburgh, the biſhops 
of Liege, Munter, Spire, Worms, Wurtſburg, Straſburg, Oſnabure 
Bamberg, and Paderborn. Betide theſe, are many other ecclefiaſtica] 
princes, Gerinany abounds with many abbors and abbefles, whoſe juriſ. 
dictions are liłkewite abſolute; and ſome of them very conſiderable, and 
all of them are choſen by their ſeveral chapters. The chief of the ſeculat 
princes are the Landgrave ot Heſſe, the dukes of Brunſwie, Wolfenbottel 
Wirtemberg, Mecklenburgh, Saxe- Gotha, the marquiſſes of Baden and 
Culmbach, with the princes of Naſſau, Anhalt, Furſtenburg, and many 
others, who have all high titles, and are ſovereigns in their own domi- 
nions. The free cities are likewiſe ſovereign ttates : thoſe which are In- 
perial, or compoſe a part of the diet, bear the Imperial eagle in th:ir 
arms; thoſe which are Hanſe-rowns, of which we have ſpoken in the In- 
troduction, have thll great privileges and immunities, but they ſubſiſt no 
longer as a political body. 

"The Imperial chamber, and that of Vierma, which is better known by 
the name of the Aulic-council, are the two ſupreme courts for determin- 


have the advice 
ertal throve, the 
the former over the 


ing the great cauſes of the empire, ariſing between its reſpetive members, 


The Imperial council confiſts of 50 judges or aſſeſſors. The prendent and 
four of them are appointed by the emperor, and each of the clectors chuſes 
one, and the other princes an ſtates the reſt, This court is at preſent 
held at Wetzlar, but formerly retided at Spire; and cauſes may be 
brought before it by appeal. The aulic council was originally no better 
than a revenue court of the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria. As that fa- 
mily*s power increaſcd, the juriſdiction of the aulic-council was extended ; 
and at laſt, to the great diſguſt of the princes of the empire, it uſurped 
upon the powers of the Imperial chamber, and even of the digt. It con- 
fiſts of a preſident, a vice-chancellor, a vice-prelident, and a certain num- 
ber of aulic counſellors, of whom fix are proteſtants, betides other officers, 
but the emperor in fact is maſter of the court. Theſe courts follow the 
ancient laws of the empire for their guides, the golden bull, the pacitica- 
tion of Paſſau, and the civil law. 

Beſides theſe courts of juſtice, each ot the nine circles J have already 
mentioned has a director to take care of the peace and order of the circle. 
Theſe directors are commonly as follow. For Weſtphalia, the biſhop of 
Munſter, or duke of Neuburg. For Lower Saxony, the elector of Ha- 
nover or Brandenburg. For Upper Saxony, the cleCtor of Saxony. For 
the Lower Rhine, the archbiſhop of Mentz. For the Upper Rhine tae 
eleCtor Palatine, or biſhop of Worms. For Franconia, the bithop of Bam- 
berg, or marquis of Culmbach. For Swabia, the duke of Wirtemburg, 
or biſhop of Conſtance. For Bavaria, the elector of Bara, Or arch 
biſhop of Salzburg; and for Auttria, the archduke of Auſtria, his imperial 
majeſty, ; a 

Upon any great emergency, atter the votes of the diet are collectec, 
and ſentence pronounced; the emperor by his prerogative commits the 
execution of it to a particular prince or princels, whote troops by. - 
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free quarter upon the eſtates of the delinquent party, and he a greg to 

de good all expences: upon the whole, the conſtitution of the Ger- 
0 e body ie „t itſelf a ſtudy of no ſmall difficulty. But however plau- 
855 - vented the ſeveral checks upon the imperial power may be, it 15 
certein that the houſe of Auſtria has more than once endangered the 
Ihercies of the empire, and that they have been ſaved by France. 
Lately, indeed, the houſe of Auſtria has met with a powerful oppoſition 
{rm the houſe of Brandenburg, in conſequence of the activity and abili- 
ties of the late king ot Pruſſia. Before I cloſe this head, it may be 
necefſary to inform the reader of the meaning of a term which has of late 
frequently appeared in the German hiſtory, I mean that of the Pragmatic 
S-n4ion, This is no other than a provition made by the emperor Charles 
YI. for preſerving the indivitbility of the Auſtrian dominions in the 
perſon of the next deſcendant of the laſt poſſeſſor, whether male or fe- 
male. This proviſion has been often diſputed by other branches of the 
houſe of Auſtria, who have been occaſionally ſupported by France from 

Aitical views, through the pragmatic ſanction is itrongly guarantied by 

almoſt all the powers of Europe. The late emperor, elector of Bavaria, 
and the late king of Poland artempred to overthrow it as being deſcended | 
nom the daughters of the emperor Joſeph, elder brother to Charles VI. mn 
It has likewiſe been again and again oppoſed by the court of Spain. 

Few of the territories of the German prin es are ſo large as to be aſ- 
fioned to viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleece at pleaſure; nor are they \ 
entirely without redreſs when they utter any grievance ; they may appeal 1 
to the general diet or great council of the empire for relief; whereas in 
France the lives and fortunes of the ſubject are entirely at the diſpoſal of 
the grand monarch. The ſubjects of the petty princes in Germany are 
general! the moſt unhappy : tor theſe princes, affecting the grandeur and 
ſplendor of the more powerful, in the number and appcarance of their ö 
officers and domeſtics, in their palaces, gardens, pictures, curioſities, 
guards, bands of muſic, tables, dreſs, and furniture, are obliged to ſup- 
port all this vain pomp and parade at the exprnce of their vallals and de- 
pendants. With reſpect to the burghers and peaſants ot Germany, the 
ftormer-in many places enjoy great privileges; the latter alſo, in fome 
parts, as in Franconia, Swabia, and on the Rhine, are generally a free peo- 
ple, or perform ouly certain ſervices to their ſuperiors, and pay the taxes; 
whereas in the marquiſate of Brandenburg, Pomerania, Lufatia, Moravia, 
Bohemia, Auſtria, &e. they may juitly be denominated flaves, though 
in different degrees. 

Revexvts.] The only revenue falling under this head is that of the 
emperor, who, as ſuch, hach an annual income of about 5 or 6000 
pounds ſterling, arifing trom ſome inconſiderable fiefs in the Black Foreit. 
The Auftrian revenues are immenſe, and are thought to amount to 
„,o. ſterling in Germany and Italy ; a ſum that goes far in thoſe 
countries, The father of the late king of Pruſſia, whole revenues were not 
near ſo extenſive as thoſe of his ſon, though he maintained a large 
army, was fo good an geconowiit that he left 7,000,000. ſterling in his cot- 
ters; and ſome have thought that Sileſia alone brings above halt a million 
ierling every year to this king. To behold the magnificence of many ot 
the German courts, a ſtranger is apt to conceive very high ideas of the 
comes of their princes ; which is owing to the high price of money in 
_ country, and conſequently the low price of provitions and manu— 
factures. In fact, though it is plain that ſome princes have much larger 
revenues thin others, vet we cannot ſpeak with any tolerable prcciſion on 
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a ſubject of ſuch variety and uncert:inty, and which comprehends ſo 
independent ſtates, 8 
Miklrrax Y STRENGTH.) During the two laſt wars, very Little regard 
was paid in carrying them on, to the ancient German conſtitutions * 
whole management being engroſſed by the head of the houſe of Auſii. 
The elector of Mentz keeps whats called a matriculation book ny > 
giſter, which, among other letters, contains the aſſeflments ot men and 
money, which every prince and ſtate, who are members of the emyire, i: 
to advance when the army of the empire takes the field. The contri». 
tions in money are called Roman months, on account of the monthly 2 
ſeſſments paid to the emperors when they viſited Rome. Thoſe affect. 
ments, however, are ſubject to great mutabiltty. It is ſufficient here to 
fay, that upon a moderate computation the ſecular princes of the empire 
can bring to the field 379,00 men, and the eccleſiaſtical -, oo, in all 


453-50- 3 of thoſe the emperor, as head of the houſe of Auſtria, is ſup- 
poſed to furniſh go, ooo. 


The elector ot Mentz may maintain a 


. - 6000 
The elector of Triers - - „ 
The elector of Cologne - - oy 
'The biſhop of Munſter - - - - 8000 
'The biſhop of Liege — - - 2590 
The archbiſhop of Saltzburg - 5 80 0 
The biſhop of W urtzbu ry — — - 2000 
The biſhop of Bamberg - - - 5000 
The biſhop of Paderborn - — - 30-0 
The biſhop of Oſnaburg 8 - * _ 2500 
The abbot of Fulda - - - 5 6200 
The other biſhoprics of the empire * 8 60c0 
The abbies and provoſtſtips of the empire + - $000 

Total of the ecclefiaſtical princes - 1 
The emperor, for Hungary - - - - 30:00 
for Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia - 300-0 
for Auſtria, and other dominions = 30000 
The king of Pruſha — - 40000 
The elector of Saxony - — - „ -$gods 
The elector Palatine - - — 15000 
The duke of Wirtemburg — - - 15200 
Tha landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel + ooo 
The prince of Baden - - ' 10009 
The elector of Hanover - -  _ 30000 
The duke of Holſtein J 5 
The duke of Mecklenburg . 15009 
The prince of Anhalt - - bodo 
The prince of Lawenburg - - - 6009 
The elector of Bavaria — - - 30000 
The dukes of Saxony - 8 -  . 10000 
The prince of Naflau - - - _10c00 
The other princes and imperial towns - 30e 
The ſecular princes - - . 379990 
The eccleſiaſtical princes + . - 14999 
453500 
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By this computation, which is far from being exaggerated, it appears 
that the emperor and empire form the moſt powerful government in Eu- 
rape; and if the u hole force was united, and properly directed, Germany 
would have nothing to fear from any of its ambitious neighbours. But 
he different iutereſts purſued by the ſeveral princes of Germany, render 
the power of the emperor of little conſequence, except with regard to his 
own forces, which are indeed very formidable. The army of the preſent 
emperor was computed, in 775, to amount to two hundred thouſand. 

JuPERIAL, ROYAL, AND OTHER The emperor of Germany pre- 

TITLES, aus, AND ORDERS. { tends to be ſucceſſor to the em- 
perors ot Rome, and has long, on that account, been admitted to a tacit 
precedency on a! public occations among the powers of Europe. Auſtria 
s but an archdukedom ; nor has he, at the head of that houle, a vote in 
the election of emperor, which 1s limited to Bohemia, Innumerable are 
tle titles of prin ipalities, dukedoms, baronies, ard the like, with which he 
is veſted as archduke, The arms of the empire ate a black eagle with 
two heads, hovering with expanded wings, in a field of gold; and over 
the heads ol the eagle is ſcen the imperial crown. On the breaſt of the 
eagle is an eſcutcheon quarterly of eight, for Hungary, Naples, Jeruſa- 
Im, Arragon, Anjou, Gelders, Biabavt, and Barr. It would be as uſe- 
les as difficult to enumerate all the different quarterings and armorial 
bearings ak the archducal family. Every elector, and indeed every in- 
dependent prince of any importance in Germany, claims a right of inſti- 
tuting orders; but the emperers pretend that they are not admiſſible unleſs 
confirmed by them, be emperors of Germany, as well as the kivgs of 
Spain, conter the order of the Golden Fleece, as deſcended from the houſe 
of Burgundy. | he empreſs dowager Eiconora, in 1662 and 1666, created 
two orders of ladies, or female knights; and the late empreſs-queen in- 
ſituted the order ot St. Tereſa, 

The order of the Golden Flecce was inſtituted at Bruges, in Flanders, on 
the 10th of Javuary 1429, by Philip duke of Burgundy, on the day of 
his marriage with his third wife. It is ſuppoſed that he choſe the badge, 
n being the chief of the ſtaple manufactures of his country. It at firſt 
conſiſted ot thirty knights, including the ſovereign, who were of the firſt 
tamilies in the Low Countries, and it ſtill continues to be claſſed with 
tne moſt ihhuſtrious orders of knighthood in Europe. At preſent there are 
two branches of it ; of the one, the emperor is ſovereign, and the king 
0! Spain of the other; all mult prove their noble deſcent from the 
tucitth century. The motto of the order is “ Pretium non vile laboræ n.“ 
The Teuton'c Order owed its origin to ſome religious Germans in Jeruſa— 
lem during the cruſades, who aftumed the title of“ Teutonic knights, or 
brethren of the hoſpital of our Lady of the Germans at Jeruſalem.” 
-onrade duke of Swabia invited them into Pruſſia about the year 1230, 
loon after they conquered Pruſſia for themſelves, and became one of the 
molt powerful orders in Europe. By the order dividing againſt itſelf, 
they afterwards loſt their power and poſſeſſions ; ard Albert marquis of 
Brandenburgh, crand-maller of the order, on his abjuring popery, abdi- 
cated the ©; .4-watterſhip, ſubdued Prufiia, and expelled all the papiſis 
who followed not his example. The order is now divided into two, 
prog the proteſtant branch, who have a houſe at Utrecht, hath. 
tary noticed iu our account of orders in the Netherlands—that for papiſte, 

ath a houſe at Mergenhcim in Germany, and the members muſt take the 
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e:th of celibacy. The enſign worn by this branch is worn round the 
ncck pendent to a gold chin, 

The time of the .aſticuiiou of the © Order of the Red Eagle” is uncer- 
tain. The margrave of barvith 1s ſovereign thereof, and | is generally 
beſtowed on gener:l officers, In the year 1690, Johu George, clector dt 
Saxony, and Frederick III. elector of Brandenburgh, on terminating their 
diſputes, eſtabliſhed the “ Order of Sircrityy” as a confirmation and fe. 
curity hercafter ot their an ity. Ihe knights of this order wear « bracelet 
of gold; on one fide are the names of the two princes with this device 
Amite fincere ; on the other ſide are two armed hands, joined together, os: 
placed on two ſwords, with two palm branches crofled, with this mort, 
Unis 28 

John George, duke of Saxe Weiſſenfels, inſtituted the“ Order of te 
Noble Paſſion,” in the year 1704, of which the duke is the ſovereignu. Each 
Knight ot the order is to contribute to the maintenance of the maimed or 
decayed ſoldiers in the ſervice of the ſovercign. In the year 1709, 
Louiſa Elizabeth, widow of Philip duke of Saxe Metſburg, revived the 
Order of the Death*s Head,” firſt inſtituted in 1652, by her father the 
duke of Wirtemburgh. A princeſs ot that houſe alone can be ſovereign 


of it, and none but women of virtue and merit (birth and fortune not re- 


garded) can be received into it. They are to avoid gaming, theatrical 
amuſements, and luxuries of all kinds. The badge of the order is a death'; 
head enamelled white, ſurmounted with a crofs patee black: above the 
croſs parte, another croſs compoſed of five jewels, by which it hangs to a 
black riband edged with white, and on the riband theſe words, Mements 
mori, worn at the bieaſt. | | 

The great order of Wirtemburgb, is that of the Chace,” inſtituted in 
the year 1702, by the then duke, and improved in the year 1719. On 
the left fide of the cout is a filver ſtar embroidered, of the ſame figure a 
the badge, in, the middle a green circle with the motto © Amicit 
Virtutiſaue Fedius.” The feſtival of this order is on St. Hubert's day, he 
being the patron of ſportſmen, 

In the year 1709, the elector Palatine revived the“ Order of St, Hu. 
bcrt,” firſt inſtituted by a duke of Juliers and Cleves, in memory of a vie- 
tory gained by him on St. Hubert's day, in 1447. All the knights hare 
either military employ ments or penſions. The archbiſhop of Saltzburgh 
in 1701, inſtitvied the “Order of St. Rupert,” in honour of the founder 
and patron of the ſee he held, and as the apoſtle of his country. As the 
archbiſhop is the richeſt and moſt powerful prince of Bavaria next to the 
elector, his order is in good eſteem. Tn the year 1729, Albert elector of 
Bavaria, inſtituted the **-C rder of St. George the Defender of the Immacuiate 
Conception.” The knights of which are obliged to prove their nobility by 
father and mother for five generations. 

The © Order of the Golden Lion,” inſtituted by the preſent land- 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel; is equally a military and civil order, but moſtly 
conferred on general officers, I he preſent landgrave hath alſo inſtituted 
the military Crder of Merit,” the badge of which is a gold croſs of eight 
points enamelled white, and in the centre this motto, “ Pro A 
Fidelitate;” it is worn at the coat button-hole, pendent to a blue riban 
edged with ſilver. 0 

His rok v.] The manners of the ancient Germans are well 8 
by the elegant and manly pencil of Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. Te 


were a brave and independent race of men, and peculiarly Gfioguile 
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þy their love of liberty and arms. They oppoſed the force df the Roman 
empire, not in its origin or in its decline, but after it had arrived ai ma- 
turitv, and ſtill continued in its tull vigour. The country was divided 
into a number of vrincipaliiies, independent of each ather, though occa- 
ſonally connected by a military union for defending themſelves againſt 
ſuch enemies as threatened the liberty of them all. At length, the Roman 
power, connected with artificc; prev= led over a great part of Germany, 
«nd it was reduced to the condition of a province. When the Roman 
empire was ſhattered by the northern barbarians excurſions, Germany was 


over-run by the Franks about the vear 480, and a confiderable part of it 


long remained in ſubjection to earls and marquiſſes of that nation. In 
this ſituation German; continued, notwithſtanding the efforts of particular 
chieftain+, or princes, to reduce the reſt into ſubjection, until the begin- 
ning of the ninth century : then 1t was, that Charlemagne, one of thoſe 
eccentric and ſuperior geniuſſes who ſometimes ſtart up in a barbarous 
age, firſt extended bis military power, and atterwards his civil authority 
over the whole of this empire. The poſterity of Charlemagne inherited 
the empire of Germany until the death of Lewis III. in the year ti, at 
which time the different princes, aſſuming their original independence, 
rejected the Curlovinian line, and placed Conrade, duke of Franconia, on 


the throne, Since this time, Germany has ever been conſidered as an 


eleftive monarchy. Princes of different families, according to the pres 
valence of their intereſt and arms, have mounted the throne: Of theſe, 
the moſt confiderable, until the Auſtrian line acquired the imperial power, 
were the houſes ot Saxony, Franconia, and Swabia, The reigns of theſe 
emperors contain nothing more remarkable than the conteſts between them 


and the popes. From hence, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 


aroſe the factions of the Guelphs and Gibbelines, of which the former 
was attached to the Pope, and the latter to the emperor ; and both, by 
their violence and inveteracy, tended to diſquiet the empire for ſeveral 
ages. "The emperors tov were often at war with the Turks, and ſome- 
times the German princes, as happens in all elective kingdoms, with one 
zngther about the ſucceſſion. But what maie deſerves the attention of a 
zudicious reader than all thoſe notiy but unintereſting diſputes, is the pro- 
greſs of government in Germany, which was in fome meaſure oppoſite 
to that of the other kingdoms of Europe. When the empire, raiſed by 
Charlemagne, fell aſunder, all the different independent princes aſſumed 
the right of election; and thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of electors, 
had no peculiar or legal influence in appointing a fuccetior to the imperial 
throne : they were only the officers of the king's houſehold, his ſecretary; 
his fewards, chaplain, marſhal, or maſter of his horſe, &c. By degrees, 
as they lived near the king's perſon, and, like all other princes, independ- 
ent territories belonging to them, they increaſed their influence and aus 
charity; and in the reien of Otho III. of the houſe of Saxony, in the 
year 934, acquired rhe ſole right of electiag the emperor *, Thus while, 
in otner kingdoms of Evrope, the dignity of the great lords, who were 
all originally allodial, or independent barons, was diminiſhed by the 
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gnity, till Charles IV. who was choſen emperor in 1347, and made that 


dus conſtitution ſor the eleRion of emperors, called the Golden 5:4, 
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power of the king, as in France, and by the influence of the people, ag 
in Great Britain; in Germany, on the other hand, the power of the 
electors was-raiſed upon the ruins of the emperor's ſupremacy, and of the 
people's juriſdiction. Otho I. having in the year 962 united Italy to the 
empire of Germany, procured a dectee from the clergy that he and his 
ſucceſſors ſhould have the power of nominating the pope, and of grants 

inveſtitures to biſhops. Henry V. a weak and wicked prince, in the pelt 
1122, ſurrendered up the right of inveſtiture and other powers, to the 
diſgrace of the imperial dignity : but pope Benedict XII. refufing abſ u- 


tion to Lewis V. of Bavaria, in 1338, it was declared in the diet of the 


empire, that the majority of ſuffrages of the electoral college ſhould co. 
fer the empire without the conſent of the pope, that he had no {uperiori! 

over the emperor, nor any right to reject or to approve of elections. In 
1438, Albert II. archduke of Auſtria, was elècted emperor, and the im. 
perial dignity continued in the male line of that family for three hundred 
years, One of his ſucceſſors Maximilian, married tite. heireſs of Charles 


duke of Burgundy, whereby Burgundy, and the ſeventeen provinces of 


the Netherlands, were annexed to the houſe of Auſtria. Charles V. 
grandſon of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of Spain, in right of his 
mother, was elected emperor in the year 1519. Under him Mexico and 
Peru were conquered by the Spaniards, and in his reign happened the re- 
formation of religion in ſeveral parts of Germany, which however was not 
confirmed by public authority till the year 1648, by the treaty of Weſt. 
phalia, and in the reign of Ferdinand III. The reign of Charles V. was 
continually diſiutbed by his wars with the German princes and the French 
king, Francis I. Though ſucceſsful in the beginning of his reign, his 
good fortune, towards the concluſion of it began to forſake him; which, 
with other reaſons, occaſioned his abdication of the crown. 

His brother, Ferdinand I. who in 1558, fucceeded to the throne, 
proved a moderate prince with regard to religion. He had the addreſs to 
get his ſon Maximilian declared king of the Romans in his own lifetime, 
and died in 1564, By his lait will he ordered, that it either his own male 
iſſue, or that of his brother Charles, ſhould fall, his Auſtrian eſtates ſhould 
reveit to his ſecond daughter- Anne, wife to the elector of Bavaria, and her 
iſſue, I mention this deſtination, as it gave riſe to the late oppoſition 
made by the houſe of Bavaria to the pragmatic ſanction, in tavour of the 
empreſs queen of Hungary, on the death of her father Charles VI. 
The reign of Maximilian II. was diſturbed with internal commotions, and 
an invaſion from the Turks; bur he died in peace, in 1576. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Rodolph, who was involved in wars with the Hungant- 
ans, and in differences with his brother Matthias, to whom he ceded 
Hungary and Auſtria in his lifetime. He was ſucceeded in the empire by 
Matthias, under whom the reformers, who went uader the names of Lu- 


' therans and Calviniſts, who were ſo much divided among themſelves, as 


to threaten the empire with a civil war. The ambition of Matthias, at 
laſt, reconciled them; but the Bohemians revolted, and threw the unpe. 
rial commiſſaries out of a window at Prague. This gave riie to a runs 


war, which laſted thirty years. Matthias thought to have exterminated 


both parties; but they formed a confederacy, called the Ene League, 
which was counterbalanced by a Catholic League. : 

Matthias dying in 1618, was ſucceeded by his couſin Ferdinand II. but 
the Bohemians offered their crown to Frederic the elector Palatine, the 
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Rritannic majeſty, James I. That prince was incautious enough to ac- 
cept of the crown; but he loſt it, being entirely defeated by the duke of | 
Bavaria and the imperial generals, at the battle of Prague ; and he was 
alſo deprived of his own electorate, the beſt part of which was given to the } 
duke of Bavaria. The proteſtant princes of Germany, however, had 
among them at this time many able commanders, M were at the head of 
armies and continued the war with great firmneſs and intrepidity; among 
them were the margrave of Baden Dourlach, Chriſtian duke of Brunſwic, 
and count Mansfield; the laſt was one of the beſt generals of the age. 
Chriftian IV. king of Denmark declared for them; and Richlieu, the 
French miniſter, was not fond of ſecing the houſe of Auſtria aggrandiſed. 
The emperor, on the ether hand, had excellent generals; and Chriitian 
having put himſelf at the head of the evangelic league, was defeated by 
Tilly, an imperialiſt of great reputation in war. Ferdinand made ſuch a 
uſe of his advantages obtained over the proteſtants, that they formed a 
freſh confederacy at Leiplic, of which the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, was the head, I have already deſcribed his amazing vie- 1 
tories and progreſs, till he was killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 1632. 7 
But the proteſtant cauſe did not die with him. He had brought up a ſet 
of heroes, ſuch as the duke of Saxe Weimar, Torſtenſon, Banier, and 
others, who ſhook the Auſtrian power, till under the mediation of Swe— \ 
den, a general peace was concluded among all the powers at war, at 1 
Munſter, in the year 1648; which forms the baſis of the preſent politi- 
cal ſyſtem of Europe. - : 4 

Ferdinand II. died in 1637, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand '1 
III. who died in 1657, and was ſucceeded by the emperor- Leopold, a 
ſerere, una:miable, and not very fortunate prince. He had two great | 
powers to contend with ; France on the one fide, and the Turks on the 
other; and was a loſer in his wars with both. France took trom him Al- 
lace, and many other frontier places of the empire ; and the Turks would 
have taken Vienna, had not the fiege been raiſed by John Sobieſki, king 
of Poland, Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in arms 
about the year 1697; and being one of the imperial generals, gave the 
Turks the firſt checks they received in Hungary, and by the peace of 
Carlowitz in 1699, Tranſylvania was ceded to the emperor. The em- 
pire, however, could not have withſtood the power of France, had not 
the Prince of Orange, afterwards king William the III. of England, laid 
the foundation of the grand contederacy againit the French power, the 
conſequences of which have been already deſcribed. The Hungarians, 
lecretly encouraged by the French, and exaſperated by the unfeeling ty- 
ranny of Leopold, were {till in arms, under the protection of the Porte 
or Lurks, when that prince died in 1705. | 

He was ſacceeded by his ſon Joſeph, who put the electors of Cologne 
and Bavaria to the ban of the empire; but being very ill ſerved by prince 
eis of Baden, the general of the empire, the French partly recovered 
their affairs, notwithſtanding their repeated defeats. The duke of Marl- 
boroagh, though he obtained very ſplendid victories, had not all the ſuc- 
cels he expected or deſerved. Joſeph himſelf was ſuſpected of a defign to 
lubvert the Germanic liberties; and it was plain by his conduct, that he 
A England ſhould take the labouring oar in the war, which was 
N Y J carried on tor his benefit. The Engliſh were diſguſted ar his 
= nels and ſelfiſhneſs ; but he died in 1711, before he reduced the 
gas; and leaving no male iſſue, was ſuceeeded in the empire 
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that he was forſaken by the Engliſh. He therefore was obliged 
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by his brother Charles VI. whom the allics were endeavouring to place 

on the throne ol Spain, in oppolition to Philip duke of Anjou. or 

Lewis XIV. | enn 
When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713, Charles at firſt 


Age 8 Ne 
ſhew as it he would continue the war; but found himſelf unah! prot 


e, now 


\ tO con- 
clude a peace with France at Baden, 1714, that he might attend the 


progreſs of the "Turks in Hungary, where they received a total defear 
from prince Eugene, at the battle of Pc:erwaradin, They received an. 
other of equal importance from the ſame general in 1517, before Belgrade, 
which fell inta the hands of the imperialiſts; and next year the peace of 
Paſſarowitz, between them and the Turks, was concluded, Charles em- 
ployed every minute of his leiſure in making arrangements for increafin 
and preſerving his hereditary dominions in Italy and the Modis 
Happily for him, the crown of Britain devolved to the houſe of Hanover; 
an event which gave him a very deciſive weight in Europe, by the 65. 
nections between George I. and II. in the empire. Charles was ſen üble of 
this, and carried matters with ſv high a hand, that about the year 1724 and 
1725;a breach euſued between him and George I.; and.fo unſteady uus the 
ſy lem of affairs all over Europe at that time, that the capital powers often 
changed their old aVi.nces, and concluded new ies contradictor. to their 
intereſt. Without entering into particulars, it is ſufficic::: to obte: ve, that 
the ſafety of Hanover, aud its aggrandiſement, was the main object of the 
Britiſh court; as thai of the emperor was the eſtablithment of the prag- 
matic ſanction, in favour of his daughter, the late e preſs- queen, be 
having no male iſſue. Mutual concethons upon thoſe great points r-(tored 
a good underſtanding between George i]. and the emveror Charles; and 
the clecior of Saxony being prevail: d upon by the pio pect of g ning the 
throne of Poland, re inquiſhed the great claims he had upon the Auſtrian 
ſucceſſion. 

The emperor, aſter this, had very bad ſucceſs in a wor he entered into 
with the Furks, Which he had uncertaken chief) to indemnify himſelf 
for the great lacrifices he had made in italy to the princes of tue houſe of 
Bourbon. Prince E end was then dead, and he had no general to ſupply 
his place, The ſyſtem ot France under cardinal Fleury, happened at that 
time to be pacific, and ine obtained for him, from the Turks, a better 
peace than he had reafon to expect. Charles, to keep the German and 
other European powers eaſy, had, before his death, giveu his eidelt 
daughter, the late empreſs queen, in marriage to the duke of Lorrain, a 
prince who could bring no acceſſion of power to the Auſtrian family. 
Charles died in 1740. 
lle was no ſouner in the grave than all he had ſo long laboured for 
muſt have been overthrown, had it net been tor the firmneſs of George II. 
The pragmatic lunction was attacked on all hands, The young king ot 
Prutha, with a powertul army entered, and conquered Sileſia, which he 
{aid had been wrovgtully diſmembered from his family. The king ot 
Spain and the elecor of Bavaria iet up claims direct}y incompatible with 
the pragmatic ſanction, and in this they were joined by France; though 
all tnoſe powers had ſolemnly guaranteed it, The imperial throne after a 
confiderable vacancy, was tilled up by the elector of Bavaria, woo took 
the tile of Charles VII in January 1-42. The French poured their 
aimies into Bohemia, where they rook Prague; and the queen of Hun- 
wary, to take off the weight of Prufſhia, was forced to cede to that prince 
he Mok valuable part of the duchy of Sileſia by a formal treaty. 
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Her youth, her beauty, and ſufferings, and the noble fortitude with 
which ſhe bore them, touched the hearts of the Hungarians into whoſe 
arms ſhe threw herſelf and har little ſon; and though they had been 
always remarkable for their diſaffection to the houſe of Auſtria, they de- 
clared unanimovily in her favour, Her generals drove the French out of 
Bohemia ; and George II. at the head of an Engliſli and Hanovertan army, 
gained the battle of Dettingen, in 1743. Charles VII. was at this time 
miſerable on the imperial throne, and driven out of his electoral domini- 
ons, as had been his a tor in queen Anne's reign, for ſiding with France, 
and would have give the queen of Hungary almoſt her own terms; but 
ſhe haughtily and impoliticly rejected all accommodation, though adviſed 
to it by his Britannic majeity, her belt, and indeed only friend. This 
obſtinacy gave a colour tor the king 01 Pruſſia to invade Bohemia, under 
pretence of ſupporting the imperial dig ity: but though he took Prague, 
and ſubdued the greateſt part of the kingdom, he was not ſupported by the 
French ; upon which he abandoned all his conqueſts, and renred to Sileſia. 
This event confir.ned the obftinacy of the queen of Hungary, who came 
to an accommodation with the emperor, that ſhe might recover Sileita, 
Soon after, his impe:1al majeſty, in the beginning of the year 1745, died; 
and the duke of Lorrain, then grand-duke of "Tuſcany, conſort to her 
Hungarian Majeſty, after ſurmounting ſome difficulties, was choſen em- 
peror, by the title of Francis J. 

The bad ſucceſs of the allies ayainſt the French and Bavarians in the 
Low Countries, and the loſs of the battle of Fontenoy, retarded the ope- 
rations of the empreſs-queen againſt his Prufſian majeſty. The latter beat 
the emperor's brother, prince Charles of Lorrain, who had before driven 
the Pruſſians out of Bohemia; and the conduct of the empreſs-queen was 
ſuch, that his Britanuic majeſty thonght proper to guarantre to him the 
poſſeſſion of Sileſia, as ceded by treaty. Soon after, his Pruſſian majeſty 
pretended that he had diſcovered a ſecret convention which had been 
entered into between the empreſs-queen, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the 
king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, to ſtrip him of his dominions, and 
to divide them among themſelves. Upon this his Prufſian majeſty, all of 
a ſudden, drove the king of Poland out of Saxony, defeated his troops, 
and took poſſeſſion of Dreſden ; which he held till a treaty was made un- 
der the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, by which the king of Pruſſia 
acknowledged the duke of Lorrain, now become great-duke of "Tuſcany, 
for emperor. The war continued in the Low Countries, not only to the 
diſadrantage, but to the diſcredit of the Aultrians and Dutch, tiſl it was 
inſhed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in April 1748. By that treaty, 
Sileſia was once more guaranteed to the king of Pruſha. It was not long 
before that monarch's jealouſies were renewed and verified ; and the em- 
preis of Ruſſia's views falling in with thoſe of the empreſs. queen, and the 
king of Poland, who were unnaturally ſupported by France in their new 
ichemes, a freſh war was kindled in the empire, in the year 178%. The 
king of Prafſia declared againſt the admiſſion of the Ruſſians into Germany, 
and his Britannic majeſty againſt that of the French. Upon thoſe two 
principles all former i fferences between theſe monarchs were forgotten, 
and the Britiſh parliament agreed to pay an annual ſubſidy of 650,0001 to 
his Pruſſian majeſty during the continuance of the war, the flames of which 


were now rekindled with more f ary than ever. 
His Pruſſian majeſty once more broke into Saxony, defeated the Impe- 
general Brown at the battle of Lowoſitz, forced the Saxons to lay 
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Bohemia with inconceivable rapidity, and defeated an army of 100 
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down their arms, though almoſt impregnably fortified at Pirna, and the 
elector of Saxony again fled to his regal dominions in Poland. After this 
his Pruſſian majeſty was put to the ban of the empire; and the French 
poured by one quarter their armies, as the Ruſſians did by another, int» 
Germany. The conduct of his Pruſſian majeſty on this occaſion is the 
moſt amazing that is to be met with in hiſtory, He broke once more into 

. 40.0 
Auſtrians, under general Brown, who was killed, as the brave murſhal 
Schwerin was on the fide of the Pruſſians. He then beſieged Prague, and 
plied it with a moſt tremendous artillery ; but juſt as he was beginning to 
imagine that his troops were invincible, they were defeated at Colin, by 
the Auſtrian general Daun, obliged to raiſe the ſicge, and to fall back upon 
Eiſenach. The operations of the war now multiplied every day, The 
Imperialiſts, under count Daun, were formed into excellent troops: bar 
they were beaten at the battle of Liffa, and the Pruſſians took Breſlan, 
and obtained many other great advantages, The Rulbans, after entering 
Germany, gave a new turn to the alpect of the war; and the cautiotis, 
yet enterprifing genius of count Daun, laid his Pruſſian majeſty under 
infinite ditficulties, notwithſtanding all his amazing victories. At firſt he 
defeated the Ruthans at Zorndort ; but an attack made vpon his army, in 
the night-time, by count Daun, at Hockkirchen, had almoſt proved fatal 
to his affairs, though he retrieved them with admirable preſence of mind, 
He was obliged, however, to ſacrifice Saxony, for the ſafety of Silchi; 
and it has been obſerved, that few periods of hiſtory afford ſuch room 
for reflection as this campaign did; fix fieges were raiſed almoſt at the 
fame time; that of Colberg, by the Ruflans; that of Leiplie, b- the 
duke of Deux Ponts, who commanded the army of the empirc.; that of 
Dreſden, by Daun; and thoſe of Neifs, Coſel, and Torgen, alto by the 
Auſtrians, 

Brevity obliges me to omit many capital ſcenes which pafſed at rhe fawe 
time in Germany, between the French, who were driven out of Hang, 
and the Engliſh, or their allies. "The operations on both ſides are of 
little importance to hiſtory, becauſe nothing was done that was decile, 
though extremely burdenſome and bloody to Great Britain. Great was 
the ingratitude of the empreſs-quecn to his Bruannic majeſty, and h's 
allies, who were now daily th!ea:ened with the ban of the empire Tie 
Ruſhans had taken poſſeſſion of all the kingdom of Pruffi:, and Lid ſiege 
to Colberg, the only port of his Pruſſiun majeſty in the Baltic. Till then, 
he had entertained too mean an opinion ot the Raſſians; but he fon 
found them by far the moſt formidable enemies he had, advancing under 
count Soltiko?, in a body of 100, cc men, to Sileſia, In this diftre!s he 
acted with a courage and reſolution that bordered upon deſpair; but Mas, 
at laſt, totally detcated by the Ruſſians, with the loſs of 22,009 of his 
beſt men, in a battle near Frankfort. He became now the tennis-vall of 
fortune, Succeeding defears ſeemed to announce his ruin, and all avenues 
towards peace were ſhut op. He had loſt, fince the firſt of October 
1756, the great marſhal Keith, and forty brave generals, beſides tho* 
who were wounded and made priſoners. At Landſhut, the Imperial gene. 
ral, Laudohn, defeated his army under Fouquet, on which he had great 
dependence, and thereby opened to the Auſtrians a ready gate into OlleNas 
None but his Pruffian majeſty would have thought of continuing the war 
under ſuch repeated lofies ; but every defeat he received ſecmed to ge 
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him freſh ſpirits, It is not perhaps very eaſy to account for the! 4 
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of his enemies after his defeat near Frankfort, but by the jealouſy 
which the Imperial generals entertained of their Ruſſian allies. They had 
taken Berlin, and laid the inhabitants under pecuniary contributions; 
bot towards the end of the campaign, he defeated the Imperialiſts in the 
battle of Torgau, in which count Daun was wounded, This was the beſt 
fought actio:: the king of Pruſſia had ever been engaged in, but it colt him 
10,005 vi his beu troops, and was attended with no great confequen- 
ces in his favour, New reinforcements which arrived every day from 
Ruſſia, che raking of Colberg by the Ruſſians, and of Schweidnitz by the 
Auſtriaus, emed almoſt to have completed hs ruin, when his moſt for- 
midable cncmy, the empreſs ol Kuſſia, died, January 5, 1752 George 
II. had died on the 25th of October, 1760. | 

The C-aths ©: thote illuſtrious perfonages were followed by great con- 
ſequences, The Britiſh mimſtry of George III. were ſolicitous to put 
an end to the war, and the new emperor of Ruſſia recalled his armies.— 
His Pruſhan majeſty was, e ee ſo very much reduced by his 
loſſes, that the empreſe-queen, probably, would have completed his 
deſtruction, had it not been for the wiſe backwardneſs of the other Ger- 
man princes, not to arinihilate the houſe of Brandenburg. At firſt the 
empreſs- queen rejected all terms propoſed to her, and ordered 30,000 men 
to be added to her armies, The viſible backwardneſs of her generals to 
execute her orders, and the ſueceſſes obtained by his Pruſſian majeſty, at 
laſt prevailed upon her to agree to an armiſtice, which was ſoon followed 
by the treaty of Hubertſburg, February 15, 1763, which again ſecured 
to his Pruſſian majeſty the poſſeſſion of Sileſia. 

Upon the death of the emperor, her huſband, in 1765, her ſon Joſeph, 
who had been crowned king of the Romans in 1764, ſucceeded him in 
the empire, His Imperial majeſty, ſoon after his acceſſion, diſcovered 
great ralents for government, and for partitioning other countries, He 
joined in the diſmemberment of Poland, with Ruſſia and Pruſſia, He 
paid a vifit Incognito, and with moderate attendants, to Rome and the 
principal courts of Italy ; and had a perſonal interview with his Pruſ- 
lan majeſty, though this did not prevent hoſtilities from being com- 
menced between Auſtria and Pruſſia, on account of the ſucceſſion to the 
clectorate of Bavaria, The Auſtrian claims on this occafion were very 
unjuſt, but in the ſupport of them, while the conteſt continued, the 
emperor diſplayed great military ſkill, Though vaſt armies were brought 
into the field on both fides, no action happened of much importance, and 
an accommodation at length took place, Since that event, the emperor 

is been much better employed than in the operations of war, except in 
his late demands on the Dutch for the free navigation of the Scheldt, &c. 
contrary to the ſtipulation of former treaties ; in the obſervance of which, 
t0 tupport his anceſtors, the Dutch as well as Engliſh ſpent many millions 
4 money, and ſacrificed thouſands of fouls. He has endeavoured, 
Ta, to promote the happineſs of his ſubjects, has granted a moit 
iveral religious toleration, and ſupprefſed moſt of the religious orders of 
de as being utterly uſeleſs and even pernicious to ſociety, and in 
Nat pe ws edict, aboliſhed the remains of ſervitude and villanage, and 
wrap , 5 tees of the lawyers at a moderate amount, granting them a 
rden Rau He has alſo aboliſhed the uſe of torture in his hereditary 
hy ae and removed many of the grievances under which the peaſants 
: philoc non people laboured, He is a prince of great penetration, of 

210:0phical turn of mind, and mizes with his ſubje&s with an eaſe 
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and affability that are very uncommon in perſons of his rank, He love 
the converſation of ingenious men, and appears ſolicitous to cultivate tha 
extenſive knowledge, which ennobles thoſe who adorn the elevated ſtatian 
to which he has been raiſed. 

Joſeph-Benedict-Auguſtus, emperor of Germany, was born in 17 iT 
crowned king of the Romans in 176 ſucceeded his father as emperor 
in 1765, married the ſame year the princeis Jolephina-Maria, of Bavaria 
who died id 1767. He had by his firſt wite (the princeſs of Parma) 
daughter, Thereia-Flizabeth, born in 1762, but ſhe is dead, and the 
emperor had no iiiue by his laſt conſort, 
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THE KINGDOM or PRUS SIA, rOoRMUIRN IL. 
ei e 


SITU TION, BOUNDARIES, c & I HIS country is bounded to the 
ANI ENT. North by part of Samogitia; t. 
the South, by Yoiand Proper and Mafovia; to the F., by part of 
Lithuania ; and to the Weit, by Polin. us and the Baitic. Its greateſt 
length is about 160 miles, and breadth about 112. 
Name, AIR, SOLL, PRODUCE, The name of Pruffia is baby 
AND RIVERS, C derived from the Boruff, the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, The air, upon the whole, is wholeſome, and 
the ſoil fruitful in corn and other commodities, and affords plenty ot 
pit-coal and fuel, Its animal productions are horſes, ſheep, deer, and 
game, wild boars, and foxes. Its rivers and lakes are well ſtored with 
fiſhes ; and amber, which is thought to be formed of an oil coagulated 
with vitriol, is found on its coaſts towards the Baltic, The woods furniſh 
the inhabitants with wax, honey, and pitch, beſides quantities of pot- 
aſhes. The rivers here ſometimes do damage by inundations; and the 
rincipal are, the Viſtula, the Pregel, the Memel or Mammel, tbe 
——— and the Elbe. 
PoruLATrios, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, As. Pruſſia, ſince the 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, 3 of the preſent 
century, has become a moſt reſpectable power upon the continent of 
Europe, I ſhall, for the information of my readers, deviate from my 
uſual plan, that I may bring before their eyes the whole of his Pruthan 
majeſty's territories, which lie ſcattered in other divilions of Germany, 


Poland, Switzerland, and the northern kingdoms, with their names; all 


which they will fiad in the following table. 
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| Proteſtants. Countries "Or Square 4 8. Chief Cities, | 
> |] 5 | 
— P Duca, Prutha 9,950| t I12]KoninGSBERG f 54-43 N. Lat. 
Poland. \ Royal Pruſſia, 6,4c0| 118 r04jElbing 21-35 E. Lon. 
Brandenburg 10,910} 215 11GBerlin 
Up. Saxony. Jvomerani 4,820] x zo 63|Camin 
Swed. * 2,991] go 48 _ : 
Magdebur 1,635 6 Magdebur 
Lo. Saxon. Halberſtac 332 5 15 Halberſtat 
; Glatz 550] 38] 23|Glatz 
Bohemua {Sileſia 10,000] 196 2|Breſlaw 
Minden 595] 42] 26|Minden 
(Ravenſberg 525] q8 34/Ravenſburg 
| Lingen 120] 15] i Lingen | 
wann. eves 630] 4;] 210 TCleves 
Meurs 231 . Tc (Meurs | 
(Mack 980] Se 42:]Ham | 
Eaſt Frieſland 690] 46] 32|Embden 
Lippe 25] | 4q|Lipſtadr 
Gulich 528] 44 24|Gulich 
Tecklenburg 6] x2] 6[Lecklenburg | 
Netherlands, Gelder 380 344 23|Geiders 
Switzerland, Neuſchatel 320] 32] 20|Neuichatel 
Total- 51,281 | | | 
Beſdes a great part of Sileſia, which the late king of Pruſſia under various 
pretences wreſted from Auſtria; availing himſelf alſo of the internal troubles 
m Poland, he has, by virtue of no other right than that which a powerful army 
confers on every tyrant, ſeized upon Thorn, with the countries on the Viſtula, and thi 
Neiſter, and other territories contiguous to his own dominions, cluſe to the walls of 


Dantzic. Thele acquiſitions may be traced in the map. | 


I hall here confine myſelf to Pruſſia as a kingdom, becauſe his Pruſſian 
majeſty's other dominions fall under the deſcription ot tie countries where 
They lie 
The inhabitants of this kingdom alone, were, by Dr. Buſching, com- 
puted o amount t. 635,998 perſons capable of bearing arms: and if fo 
(for J greatly doubt that this computation is exaggerated), it mult then 
be more p pulous than is generally imagined. Since the year 1719, it is 
computed that about 34,000 coloniſts have removed thither trum France, 
duitzerland, ad Germany; of which number 17.0 were Salifburghers., 
Theſe emigrants have built 4co ſmall villages, 11 towns, 86 feats, and 
50 new churches; and have founded 10% village ſchools, chiefly in that 
part 01 the country named Little Lithuania. 
; The manners of the inhabitants differ but little from thoſe of the other 
Inhabitants of Germany, The ſame may be ſaid of their cuſtoms and 
direrſions. 
REL1GtON, schools, 0 The religion of Pruſſia is, through his late 
„ AND ACAaDEMI+ts, Fmajeſty's wiſdom, very tolerant. The eſtabliſned 
fengions are thoſe of the Lutherans and Calviniſts, but chiefly the tormer ; 
aut papiſts, antipœdo-papiſts, and almoſt all other ſecte, are here tolerated. 
e country, as well as the towns, abounds in ſchools. An univerſity 


„ne 1 . . . 
e founded at Koningſberg in 1544; but we know of no very remarkably 
earned men that it has produccd, 
CiTIEs.] The kingdom ot Prutl.a is divided into the German and 


Lithuanian 
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Lithuanian departments; the former of which contains 280 
the latter 105. 


N 


pariſhes, ang 


Koningſberg, the capital of the whole kingdom, ſeated on the Nver 


regel, over which it has {even bridges, is about 84 miles from E 
According to Dr. Buſching, the city is ſeven miles in circumfe 
contains 3,800 houſes, and about 60,000 inhabitants. 


antzic. 


rence, and 
This computa.- 


tion, I doubt, is a little exaggerated likewiſe, becauſe it ſuppoſes, at an 


average, near fixteen perſons in every houſe, 
made a conſiderable figure in commerce and ſhipp 


Koningſherg has ever 
ing, its river being na. 


vigable for ſhips; of which 493 foreign ones arrived here in the yer 
1752, beſides 298 coaſters ; and 3-3 floats of timber were, in the compaf; 
of that year, brought down the Pregel. This city, beſides its collegè or 
univerſity which contains 38 profeſſors, boaſts of magnificent palaces, x 
town-houſe, and exchange; not to mention gardens and other embellih. 


ments, It has a good harbour, and a citadel, which is called F redericſbyrr, 
a regular ſquare, Y 


ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


| See Germany, 


CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTU*ES.] The late king of Pruſſia en. 
deavoured to increaſe the commerce of his kingdom; but the deſ. 
potic nature of his government was not favourable to trade and manufac- 
tures. The Pruſhan manutactures, however, are not inconſiderable: they 
conſiſt of glaſs, iron-work, paper, gunpowder, copper, and brafs mill; 
manufactures of cloth, camblet, linen, ſilk, ſtockings, and other articles, 
The inhabitants export variety of naval ſtores, amber, linſeed, and 
hempſeed, oatmeal, fiſh, mead, tallow, and cavier: and it is ſaid that 
500 ſhips are loaded every year with thoſe commodities chiefly from Ko- 
ningſberg. 

CoxsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] His Pruſſian majeſty is aboiu'e 
through all his dominions, and he avails himſelf to the full of his poxer, 
The government of this kingdom is by a regency of four chancellors of 
Rate, viz. 1. The great maſter ; 2. The great burgrave ; z. The great 


chancellor; and, 4. The great marſhal. 
councils, and 37 bailiwicks. 


The ſtates conſiſt, 


There are alſo ſome other 
1. Of counſellors ot 


ſtate; 2. Of deputies from the nobilility ; and, 3. From the commons. 
Beſides theſe inſtitutions, the late king erected a board for commerce and 
navigation. | 

Revenues ] His Pruſſian majeſty, by means of the happy fituatio 
of his country, its inland navigation, and his own {kilful political reg 
lations, derives an amazing revenue from this country, which about 4 
century and a halt ago, was the ſeat of boors and barbariſm. It 


that amber alone brings him in 26, 00 dollars annually. 


18 ſad, 


His other 


revenues ariſe from his demeſnes, bis duties of cuſtoms and tolls, and the 
ſublidies yearly granted by the ſeveral ſlates ; but the exact ſum 15 0 


known; though we may conclude that it is very conſiderable 
immenſe charges of the late war. 
of Poliſh or Royal Pruſſia, mutt be greatly increaſed: 
fertility, commerce, and pop 


portance, as it lay between his German dominions and his king 


may march from Berlin to Koningſberg without interruption. 


MILITARY STRENGTH.) 


Die 2 
The Pruſſian army, even lu time of peace, 
conſiſts of about 180,000 of the beſt diſciplined troops in the wor 
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during the laſt war, that force was augmented to 320,000 Men. But this 
great military force, however it may aggrandize the power and impor- 
dance of the king, is utterly inconſiſtent with the intereſts of the people. 
The army is chiefly compoſed of provincial regiments; the whole Pruſſian 
dominions being divided into circles or cantons; in each of which, one 
or more regiments, in proportion to the ſize and populouſneſs of the 
dirifion, have been originally raiſed, and from it the recruits continue to 
be taken; and each particular regiment is always quartered, in the time 


* 


of peace, near the canton from which its recruits are drawn. Whatever 


5 


number of ſons a peaſant may have, "ny are all liable to be taken into 


the ſervice except one, who is left to aſſiſt in the management of the farm. 
The re{t wear badges from their childhood, to mark that they are deſtined. 
to be ſoldiers, and obliged to enter into the ſervice whenever they are 
called upon. But the maintaining fo large an army, in a country natu- 
rally fo little equal to it, has occaſioned fuch a drain from population, 
and ſuch 2 withdrawing of ſtrength from the labours of the earth, that the. 
late king endeavoured in ſome degree to fave his own peaſantry, by 
daning as many recruits as he could from other countries. "Theſe 
Greion recruits remain continually with the regiments in which they are 
placed ; but the native Pruſhans have every year ſome months of turlough, 
ding which they return to the houſes of their tathers or brothers, and 
work at the buſineſs of the farm, or in any other way they pleaſe. 
asus, AND ORD=RS OF KNIGHTHOOD,j} The royal arms of Pruſſia 
are argent, an eagle diſplayed ſable, crowned, or, for Pruſſia, Azure, 
the imperial ſcep:re, Or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle diſplayed, 
gules, with ſemicicular wreaths, ior the marquiſate of Brandenburga. 
To theſe are added the reſpective arms of the ſeveral provinces ſubject to 
the Pruſſian crown. 
There are four orders of knignthood, The Order of Concord,“ in- 
tured by Chriſtian Erneſt. margrave of Brandenburgh, in the year 
i660, to diſtinguiſh the part he had acted in reſtoring peace to many of- 
tic princes of Europe Frederic III. elector of Brandenburgh, and af- 
wards king of Pruffia, inſtituted in 1685, the “Order of Generoſity.” 
Phe knights wear a crofs of eight prints enamelled blue, having in the 
entre this motto, Ta Genero/tit,,” pendent to a blue fiband. The 
ſame prince inſtituted che“ Order of the Block Eagle,“ on the day of 
"1s coronation at Koningſberg, in the year 1700; the ſovereign is 
axays grand-maſter, and the number of knights, excluſive of the royal 
ta nily, is limited to thirty, who mult all be admitted into the“ Order of 
Gererofity,” previous to their receiving this, unleſs they be ſovereign 
prince, The“ Order of Merit“ was inſtituted by the late king in 
we year 1740 to reward the merit of perſons either in arms or arts, 
without diſtinction of birth, religion, or country; the king is ſovereign, 
and the number of knights unlimited. 
Hisrokv.] The ancient hiſtory of Pruſſia, like that of other kiag- 
ms, is loſt in the clouds of fiction and romance. The inhabitants appear 
to Narc been a brave and warlike people, deſcended from the Sclavonians, 
and refuſed to ſubmit to the neighbouring princes, why, on pretence of 
conrertung them to Chriſtianity, wanted to ſubject them to {lavery. They 
made a noble ſtand againſt the kings of Polaud; one of whom, By»le!- 
aus IV. was by them defeated and killed in 1163. They continued 
udependent, and pagans, till the time of the cruſades, when the German 

ughts of the Teutonic order, about the year 1227, undertook their 
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converſion by the edge of the ſword, but upon conditi 
reward, the property of the country had and WoL.” 42 
Wars followed, in which the inhabitants of Proflia were almoſt ext: 
by the religzous knights, who, in the thirteenth century, aiter Sora wre 
the moſt incredible barbatities, peopled the country wich 8 mmitting 
After a vaſt waſte of blood, in 15 a peace was concluded CT 
knights of the Teutonic order, and Caſimir IV, king of Pol wry ro 
had undertaken the cauſe of the oppreſſed people, by which it 3 a 
that the part now called Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould continue a free Fs, cn 
under the king's protection; and that the knights and the 8 
ſhould poſſeſs the other part, but were to acknowledge themſelre har 
of Poland. This gave rife to freſh wars, in which the knj ht s 
voured, but unſucceſsfully, to theo off their vaſſalage to D 8 
1525, Albert margrave of Brandenburgh, and the laſt grand-maſſe 0 
the eutonic order, laid aſide the habit of his order, embraced . 5 
niſm, and concluded a peace at Cracow, by which the e 5 : 
acknowledged duke of the eaſt part of Pruffia (formerly called, 2 * 
reaſon, Ducal Pruſſia), but to be held as a fief of Poland, and to d ſend 
to his male heirs; and upon failure of his male iſſue, to his Yarn 
and their male heirs. Thus ended the ſovereignty of the Teutonic le 
in Pruſſia, after it had ſubſiſted near 300 years, In i65;, the A er 
Frederic William of Brandenburg, deſervedly called the Great 10 
Ducal Pruſſia confirmed to him; and by the conventions of Welau ne 
renner; 1 _ by John Caſimir, king of Poland, from vaſſalage 
and he and his deſcendants were declared independe 8 
e pendent and ſovereign loids 
As the proteſtant religion had been introduced into this country by the 
margrave Albert, and the electors of Brandenburg were now of that per- 
ſuaſion, the proteſtant intereft tavoured them ſo much, that Ficderic 
the ſon of Frederic- William the Great, was raiſed to the dignity of <a 
of Pruſſia, in a foleinn aſſembly of the ſtates, and proclaimed Tanvary 8, 
9s and ſoon after acknowledged as iuch by all the powers of Chrifter- 
lom. His grandſon, the late king of Pruſſia, in the memoirs of his 
family, gives us no high idca of this firſt King's talents for governmeri, 
but expatiates on thoſe of his own father, F rederic- William, who ſuc- 
ceeded in 1713. He certainly was a prince of ſtrong natural parts, and 
perſormed prodigious ſervices to his country, but too often at the expence 
of humanity, and the magnanimity which ought to adorn a king. 4. 
his death, which happened in 1740, he is ſaid to have left feven millions 
ſterling in his treaſury, which enabled his ſon, by his wonderful victories, 
and the more wonderful reſources by which he repaired his defeats, to 
become the admiration of the preſent age, He improved the arts 
of peace, as well as of war, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a poet, 
philoſopher, and legiſlator, Some of the principal tranſactions of his 
reign have already bcen related in our account of the hiſtory of Germany. 
In the year 1783 he publiſhed a reſcript, fignifying his pleaſure that no 


kneeling in future ſhould be practiſed in honour of his perſon, aſſigning 


ing, a8 2 


ſor his reaſon, that this act of humiliation was not due but to the divinity : 
And near 2,000,000 of crowns were expended by him in 1782 in drain- 
ing marſhes, eſtabliſhing factories, ſettling colonics, relieving diſtreſs, and 
in other pu-poſes of philanthropy and policy. 
Frederic III. king of Pruſſia, and elector of Brandenburgh, was born in 


I 712,,MAarr icd in 1733, to Elizabeth, Chriſtina of Bruaſw ic- Wolfeabutt® 
. rn 
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born in 1714, by whom he had no iſſue, He died vs jr 17, 1786, aged 


- having reigned 46 years, 2 months, 17 days. And was fucceeded by 
Ser, William, his nephew (fon of his brother William-Auguſtus), 
born in 1744» and married in 1765 to the princeſs Ehzabeth-Ulrica, of 

[ ic. . * . * - 
"Is preſent majeſty's fiſter, Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina, was born in 
d married in 1767 to the prince of Orange, | 


W - 2 * - 
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The KINGDOM of BOHEMIA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT 


FF 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 478 48 and 52 north latitude, 
Breadth 322 . a 12 and 19 caſt longitude. 


— 
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BounDARIES. ] OUNDED by Saxony and Brandenburg, on the 

B North; by Poland and Hungary, on the Eaſt; by 

Aufria and Bavaria, on the South; and by the palatinate of Bavaria, 

on the Weſt ; formerly comprehending, 1. Bobemia Proper; 2. Sileſia ; 
and, 3. Moravia, 


= — 


Diviſions. Chief Towns. Niles. Sq. M. | 

„ Bohemia Pro- 1 7 lou. 1420. N. 1 
| 555 = agen Koningſgratz, E. Length 162 6 i 

| Hot of a 1 Glatz, E. fubjett to the f Breadth 142 27860 | 

| "ON 15 king of Pruſſia. v8 

7 Egra, W. 1 

f J ( Breflaw, E. lon. 17. N.) ? 3 

: lat. 5115. Mi 
| 2. Silefia, Eaſt, | Cloe N. | 1 
D moſtly ſubject & Jagen dorf 8. Length 196 3 { | 

; = = ling of Tropaw, 8. ſubject to the Breadth 92 8 1 
; ey | houſe of Auſtria. | | l | 
. | | Teſchen, S. ſubject to the | [| | 
c = { houſe of Auſtria. J J 1 
3- Moravia, 8. J Olmutz, E. lon. 16-45. : " | 
ö entirely ſubject N. lat. 49-40. {Length 120 . 

to the houſe of f Brin, middle. Breadth 88 { 52474 HH 

& Auſtria, Igla, S. W. J li 

4 , | 2 | 
> SOIL AND AR.] The air of Bohemia Proper 1s not thought ſo whole- 1 | 
b ome as that of the reſt of Germany, though its ſoil and produce are bl | 
d pretty much the ſame. 140 1 
3 AND RIVERS.] Bohemia, though almoſt ſurrounded fl | 
in Fs, ountains, contains none of note or diſtinction : its woods are many, wb | 
5 and the chief rivers are the Elbe, Muldaw, and Eger. WI | 
[3 | MerTaLs 4181 
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METALS AND MINERALS.] This kingdom contains rich mines gt 
ws: nas, copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, and ſaltpetre. Its 1.4 
manufactures are linen, copper, iron, and glaſs. 

PopuLATION, INHABITANTS, -— We have no certain 

| CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. account of the prefe,1 
population of Bohemia; about 1 59 years ago, it was computed tg 
contain near 3, ooo, ooo of inhabitants; but at preſent not abr; 
2,100,600, The Bohemians, in their perſons, habits, and manyer: 
reſemble the Germans, There is, among them, no middle ſlate of peb⸗ 
ple; for every lord is a ſovereign, and every tenant a flave. But t'- 
preſent emperor has generouſly diſcharged the Bohemian peaſants, on the 
Imperial demeſnes, irom the ſtate of villanage in which they have been 
ſo long and fo unjuſtly retained ; and it will be happy if his Inperi.l 
majeſty's example ſhould be followed by the Bohemian nobility, and they 
be thereby led to ceaſe to deprive their vaſſals of the rights of ha 
nature. Although the Bohemians, at preſent, are not remarkable eiths; 
for arts or arms, yet they formerly diftinguiſhed themſelves as the mui 
intrepid affertors ot civil and religious liberty in Europe; witneſs the earl; 
introduction of the reformed religion into their country, when it w:; 
ſcarcely known in any other; the many glorious defeats they gave to the 
Auſtrian power, and their generous (truggles for independency, Their 
virtues may be conſidered as the cauſes of their decay; as no means were 
left unemployed by their deſpotic maſters for breaking their ipirit: though 
it is ceitain their internal jealouſies and diſſenſions greatly contribuicd 
to their ſubjection. Their cuſtoms and diverſions are the ſame as in 
Germany. 

RELIGION.] Though popery is the eſtabliſhed religion of Bohemia, 
yet there are many Proteſtants among the inhabitants, who are now to- 
lerated in the free exerciſe of their religion; and ſome of the Moravians 
have embraced a viſionary unintelligible proteſtantiſm, it it deſerves that 
name, which they have propagated, by their zealous miſſionaries, in 


chief 


ſeveral parts of the globe; ſome of whom a few years ago made profelytc 


in Great Britain; they have ſtill a meeting-houſe in London, and have 
obtained an act of parliament for a ſettlemepr in the plantations, 
ARCHBISHOPRICKS AND BISHOPKICKS.] Prague is the only Bohemian 
archbiſhoprick. The biſhopricks arc Koningſgratz, Breſlaw, and Olmutz. 
LanGVUact.] The proper language of the Bohemians is a dialect ot 
the Sclavonian, but they generally ſpeak German and High Dutch. 
UniversITY.] The only univerlity in Bohemia 1s that of Prague. 
CrTtIts AS D rows. ] Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is one ot i. 
fineſt and moſt magnificent cities in Europe, and famous for its nobe 
bridge. Its circumference is fo large, that the grand Pruihan army, 11 
its laſt ſiege, never could completely inveſt it. For this reaton 3t 13 able 
to make a vigorous defence in caſe of a regular ſiege. The inhab'tants 7 


thought not to be proportioned to its capaciouſneſs, being computed not 


to exceed 70,000 Chriſtians, and about 14,000 Jews, It contains 82 
churches and chapels, and 40 cloiſters. It is a place of little or no tate, 
and therefore the middling inhabitants are not wealthy ; but the Jews wy 
ſaid to carry on a large commerce in jewels. Bohemia contains ar 
other towns, ſome of which are fortified, but they are neither remarkavis 
for ſtrength nor manufactures. Olmutz is the capital of Moravia: ! 1 
well fortified, and has manufaQures of woollen, iron, glals, pn 
gunpowder, Breſlaw, the capital of Sileſia, hath been ae ener 
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CoMuMERCE AND MAXUFACTUSES. ] See Germany, 

CoxsTITUTION ab GOVERNMENT. ] The forms, and only the forms, 
af the old Bohemian conttitation {t:1] tubliſt; bur che government under 
the emperor is deſporic.. Their ttates are compoſed of the cl-r;y, 
_ OE e * . cy: N 0 . 

nobilitv, gentry, and repreſentatives of towns, Their ſovereigns, ot late, 
have not been fond of provoking them by ul uſage, as they hive a 
g:neral averſion towards the Auſtrians. This kingdom is frequently de- 


fried as part of Germany, but with Uittle rcafon, tor it is not in any of 
te nine Circles, nor does it contribute any thing towards the forces or 
X ierenues of the empire, nor is it ſubject to any of its launs. What g.ves 
| {me colour to this millake is, that the king of Byubeinia 1s the firft ſecu- 


lr dlectur of the empirc, and their kings have been elected empero:s of 
Germany for many years. 
Reese,] The revenues of Bohemia are whatever the ſovercign is 


pleaſed to £x#Ct from the ſtates of the kingdom, when they arc annually 
N auembled at Prague. They may perhaps amount to 500, ool. a year. 
b Acus.] The arms of Bohemia are, argent, a lion gules, the tail moved, 
| and pafſzd in ſaltier, crowned, langued, and armed, or, 
; HisroRY.] The Bohemian nobility uſed to elect their own princes, 
; though the emperors of Germany ſometimes impoſed a king upon them, 
and at length uſurped that throne themſelves. In the year 1438, Al- 
t bert II. ot Aulltia received three crowns, Hungary, the Empire, and 
1 Bohemia, 
In 1414 John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt reformers, 

1 and Bohemians, were burnt at the council of Conſtance, though the em- 

peror of Germany had given them his protection. This occahoned an 
, inſurtection in Bohemia: the people of Prague threw the emperor's officers 
p out of the window of the council-chamber ; and the famous Ziſca, «afTeme 
$ bing an army of 40,00» Bohemians, deteated the emperor's forces in ſe— 
it 


veral engagements, and drove the Imperialiſts ont of the kingdom. — | he 


n Gvi1ons of the Huſſites among themſelves enabled the emperors io reg+1n 

$ and keep poſleflion of Buhemia, though an attempt was made 10 throw off 

c tae 11perial yoke, by electing, in the year 1618, a proteſtant king in the 
verion of the prince Palatine, ſon-in-law to James I. of England. The mi 

n tunes of this prince ate well known, He was driven from Buhemia by 

. tae emperor's generals, and, being ſtripped of his other dominions, was 

I need to depend on the court ot England tor a ſubſiſtence. After a war 
a 20 years duration, which defolated the whole empire, the Buhemiaus, 
ance that time, have remained ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
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e, SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

re Miles. Degrees. Sq. Wles. 

y Length 20 7 

p 5 * — and 22 Paſt lap. — — 

le Dread 2% between. 3-77 8 1 7 

. D readth 200 b 45 and 49 North lat. 3”, 

10 POUNDARigs,)] HAT part of Hungary which belongs to the 

d. NON IE houſe of Auttria (for it formerly included Tran— 

'J „Aua, Sclavonia, Croatia, Nlorlachia, Servia, Walachia, and other 


m countries,, 
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countries), is bounded by Poland, on the North; b 


and Walachia, Eaſt; by Sclavonia, 
Weſt, 


ox; 


y Tranfylyan; 
South ; and by Auſtria and Moria 


The kingdom of Hungary is uſually divided into the Upper and Lower 
Hungary. 


UrrER HUNGARY, NoxTH oF 
THE DAXUBE. 
Chief Towns. 
Preſburg, fituate on the Danube, E. 
lon. 17-30. N. lat. 48-20. 
Newhauſel, N. W. 
Leopolſtadt, N. W. 
Chremni:s, N. W. 
Schewnits, in the middle, 
Eſperies, N. 
Caſchaw, N. 
Tokay, N. E. 
Zotmar, N. E. 
Unguar, N. E. 
Mongats, N. E. 
Waradin, Great, E. 
Segedin, S. E. 
Agria, in the middle. 


* 


Lowes HUNGARY, Sourn 05 
THE Daxuse, 
Chief Towns, 

Buda, on the Danube, E. lon, 1c- 
20. N. lat, 47-40. 

Gran, on the Danube, above Buda, 

Comorra, on the Danube, in the 
iſland of Schut. 

Raab, on the Danube, oppoſite to 
the iſland of Schut. 

Atlenburg, W. oppoſite to the iſland 
of Schur. 

Weiſſenburg, er Alba Regalis, ftv- 
ated E. of the lake, called the 
Platten fea, 

* 8. W. of the Platten 

cu. 

Five Churches, N. of the river 


Peſt, on the Danube, oppoſite to Buda. Drave, 


To which may be added Temeſwar, which has been confidercc as Gf 
tint from Hungary, becauſe it was formerly governed by an independent 


king; and it has ſeveral times been 


in the poſſeſſion of the Turks: but the 


Auſtrians gaining poſſeſſion of it, it was incorporated into the kingdom of 


Hungary in 1778. The province 


of Temeſwar is 94 miles long, anc b7 


broad, containing about 3850 ſquare miles: it has been divided into four 

diſtricts, Cſadat, Temeſwar, Werſchez, and Lugos, Temeſwar, the pri 

cipal town, is fituated E. lon. 22-15, N. lat. 45-54- 
Alk, $91L, AND-PRODUCE.] The air, and conſequently the climate 


of the ſouthern parts of Hungary, 


is ſound to be unhealthſul, owing t9 


115 numerous lakes, ſtagnated waters, and marſhes ; but the northern parts 
being mountainous and barren, the air is ſweet and wholeſome, No 
country in the world can boaſt a richer ſoil, than that plain which extencs 
300 miles from Preſburg to Belgrade, and produces corn, gras, eſculen 
plants, tobacco, ſaffron, aſparagus, melons, hops, pulſe, miller, buci- 
wheat, delicious wine, fruits of various kinds, peaches, mulberr; tec: 
cheſnuts, and wood: corn is in ſuch plenty, that it fſc!ls tor one lixth 


part of its price in Lngland. 


Rivers.) Theſe are the Danube, Drave, Save, Teyfle, Neill, ans 


the Temcs. 


, . . 1 no 
WarsRe] Hungary contains ſeveral lakes, particulariy four ame”, 


n 

. . . 77 allo 
the Carpathian mountaivs of confiderable extent, and abounding with * 
The Hungarian baths and mineral waters are eſteemed the mol rl 
of any in Europe; but their magnificent buildings, raiſed by the Tuts 


when in poſſeſſion of the country, 
to go to decay. 


particularly thole of Buda, are futteres 


Mor xTain%! 


— 1 
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MouxTaine.] The Carpathian mountains which divide Hungary from 
Poland on the north, are the chief in Hungary, though many detached 
mountains are found in the country. 1] heir tops are generally covered 
with wood, and on their hides grow the riche!t grapes in the world, 

Metals AND MINERALE.] Hungary is remarkably well ſtocked with 
both. It abounds not only with gold and ſilver mines, but with plenty 
o! excellent copper, vitriol, iron, orpiment, quickfilver, chryſocolla, and 
terra fivillata, Before Hungary became the teat of deſtructive wars be- 
tween Turks and Chriſtians, or fell under the power of the houſe of Au— 
ſtria, thoſe mines were furnithed with proper works and workmen, and pro- 
duced vaſt revenues to the native princes. The Hungarian gold and filver 
employed migt-houſes, not only in Hungary, but in Germany, and the 
continent of Europe; but all thoſe mines are now greatly diminiſhed in 
their value, their works being deſtroyed or demoliſhed ; ſome of them 
however {till ſubfiſt, to the great emolument of the natives. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PROVUCT1IONS,] Hungary 18 remarkable 
fxr a fine breed of horſes, generally mouſe coloured, and highly elteemed 
by military officers, ſo that great numbers of them are exported, There 
13 a remarkable breed of large rams in the neighbourhood of Prefburg. 
Its other vegetable and animal productions are in general the ſame with 
thoſe of Germany, and the neighbouring countries. The Hungarian 
wines, however, particularly Tokay, are preterable to thoſe of any other 
country, at leaſt in Europe. ä 

PoPpULATION, INRA BITAN TS, Max-! It was late before the nor- 

N ERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. thera barbarians drove the 
Romans out of Hungary; and ſome of the deſcendants of their legionary 
forces are ſtill to be diſtinguiſhed in the inland parts, by their ipeaking 
Latin. Be that as it will, before the Turks got poſſeſſion of Conſtanti- 
nople, we have reaſon to think, that Hungary was one of the moſt 
populous and powerful kingdoms in Europe ; 0d if the houſe of Auſtria 
ſhould give the proper encouragement to the inhabitants to repair their 
works and clear their fene, it might become ſo again in about a century 
hence. Both Hungaries at preſent, exclutive of Tranſylvania and Croatia, 
are thought to contain about two miilions and a half ot inhabitants. 
The Hungarians have manners peculiar to themſelves. They pique 
tzemſclves on being deſcended from thoſe heroes, who formed the bul- 
wark of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels. In their perſons they are well 
made, Their fur caps, their cloſe-bodied coats, girded by a ſaſh, and 
their cloak or mantle, which is ſo contrived as to buckle under the arm, 
ſo that the right hand may be always at liberty, give them an air of 
military dignity, The meu ſhave their beards, but preſerve their whiſkers 
on their upper lips. Their uſual arms are a broad ſword, and a kind of 
pole-ax, beſides their fire-arms The ladies are reckoned handſomer 
than thoſe of Auſtria, aud their ſable dreſs with fleeves ſtrait to their arms, 
and their ſtays faſtened before with gold, pearl, or diamond little buttons, 
are welt known to the French and En glith ladies. Both men and women, 
n they call che mine towns, wear fur, and even ſheep-ſkin dretics. 

0 om upon the roads are moſt miſerable hovels, and even thoſe ſel- 
het. 35 met with. The hogs, which yield the chiet animal tood for 
gl x _ and their poultry, live in che fame apartment with their 
ar 5 10 80 gout and che fever, owing to the unwholcipmeneis ot the 
Afar © predominant diſeaſes in Hungary, The natives in general 

adolent, and leave trade and manufactures to the Greeks and other 

Mm 2 Arangers 
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ſtrangers ſettle 1 in their country, the flatneſs. of which renders travellin» 
commodious, ether by land or water, The diverſions of the inhabitants 

are of the warlike and atiletic kind. They are in general a brave and 
mag uanimous people. Their ancettors, even ſince the be: Zinning of the 
pre echt centu.y, were 1o jealous of their liberties, that rather than be 
tyrann.ted over by the houſe of Aulirin, they often put themſelves unde; 
the ; Proter non of the Ottoman court; but their fid eiity to the late empreſs. 
qecn, notwithſtanding the provocations they received from her ho.ſe, 
will be always remem ben ed to their honour. 

Tic inhabitants of Temeſwer, a province lately incorporated into the 
Kingdom of Hungary, are computed at about 450,000. There are in thi; 
country many faroovs. or gyphes, ſuppoſed 16 be real deſcendants of the 
an le t E »pti. ns. They are {id to reſemble the ancient Egyptians in 
their features, in their pr penſit; th me lancholy, and in mavy of thei: 
manners and cultoms ; ard 1t is aflerted, that the lafcivious dances of fis, 
the wor ſhip of onions. many famous E ovprian \uperititions and Ipectfcs, 
and the Eg; pan method of hatching eggs by means ot dung, are fil} in 
uſe am ny the female « vplies in Tem, war. 

Rr LI 1:2 N ] The ctebited religion of the Hungarians is the Re 
man- catholic, though the major part of the inhabitants art proteſtante, 
or Grteke; and they now enjoy the full exereiſe of their religious l. 
berries, 

ARCHBISTOPRICKS AND MISHOPRICKS, ] Thearchbiſhopricks are Prel- 
burg, Gran, and Col:eza, The biſhopricks are, Great Waradin, Agra, 
Vetprin, Riab, and Five "Chatcher; 

L. SGU DG n.] As the Hungarians are mixed with Germans, Schar 
nians, and Walachi ins, they have a variety of dialects, and one of hom N 
is fwd to {proach near the Hebrew. The better and the muidlewot! 
rank ſpeak German, and aimott all even of the common people ipe-x 
Latin, ether pure or bubarous, fo that the Latin may be ſaid to be her; 
ſtili a eine lang unge. 

Usivtsstrire.“ In the univerſities (if they can properiy” be 
called) of Fitnan, Buds, Raub, and Catichaw, are profe {lors ot the vet, 
arts and fiences, who vid generally to be Jeſuits : ſo that the Lothe— 
rns and Calvin'ſts, who ATC AOFe numerous th: an the Rom: in Catholics in 
Hungary, go to the German aud other univerſities. N "Fo 

ANTIQUITIES AN DGH, The artificial curioſities of thus 

Narro A1. ASD AYTIFTCTAL:S 5 COUNTrv coniiit ot its br:C Tes, 
baths, and mines. Tae tidge of Efleck built over the Danube, and 
Drave, is properiy ſpeaking, à continuation ot bridges, five miles in 
length, fo: tifed wich rowers ir certain ditances, It was an important pass 
during the wars berween the Tuiks ard Hungarians. A bridge of bod 
runs over the Dauube, kt a mile long, Wande n Buda and Peſt; 42 
about twenty Hungarian uules diflant from Belgrade. are the re mains 0f 2 


6-4 . : 90 . , 
bridge, erected hy the Lon ns. dg Te 10 ce } be + the molt magnifice nf ot _ 
nau! l 


05 


ry 


inthe world, The baths aud mines here have nothing tO diſti 
them from the like works in other countries. 

One or the moſt remarkable natural curioſfities of Hungary, k 
in a mountain near ozehtze ; the aperture of this cavern which fronts the 
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ire related of this cavern, which is an article in natural philoſophy. 
Aſtoniſlüng rocks are common in Hungary, and ſome of its churches are 
of admirable architecture, | 
Cirits, TOWNS, FORTS, AND runs . Theſe are greatly decayed 
EDI FIC ES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. trom their ancient wagnifi- 
cence, but many of the fortiſications are ſtill very rong, and kept in 
good order. Preſburg is tornfied, In it the Hunveartan regalia were kept, 
dat were lately removed to Vienna. The crown was lent in the year 
1000 by pope Oylvelter II. to Stephen, king of! [Ungary, and was made after 
that of the Greck emperors ; it is of ſolid gold, weighing nine marks and 
rec ounces, ornamented with 53 faphires, 50 rubies, one large emerald, 
and 438 pearls. Beſides theie ſtones are the images of the apoſtles and 
the patriarchs. The pope added to this crown a hlver patriarchal croſs, 
which was afterwards inierted in the arms of Hungary. At the ceremony 
of the coronation a biſhop carries it before the king. From the cro!s is 
derived the title of apoſtolic king; the uſe of which was renewed under 
the reizn of the empreſs-queen Maria Therefa, The ſceptre and the 
Lobe of the kingdom are Arabian gold; the mantle, which 15 of fine lin- 
en, is the work of Giſele, {poſe of St. Stephen, who embroidered in gold 
the image of ſeſus Chriſt crucified, and many other images of the patr1- 
archs and apoſtles, with a number of inſcriptions. The ſword is two— 
edged, and rounded at the point. Buda, formerly the capital of Hungary, 
retains lit:le 01 its ancient magniſicence, but irs ſtrength and fortifications ; 
and the fame may be faid of Peit, which lies on the oppoſite fide of the 
Danube. Raab is IKewife a ſtrong city, as are Gran and Comorra. 
Tokay has been already mentioned for the excellency of its wines, 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] After having mentioned the 
natural produce ot the country, it is {ufficrent to fav, that the chief ma— 
nufactures and exports of the natives confiit ot metals, drugs, and falt. 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The Hungarians diflike the 
term of Queen, and even called their late ſoveteign king Thereſa, Their 
gOVernmment preferves the remains of many « hecks 1-0.) tho regal power, 
They have a diet or parliament. « Hungary-office, which reſembles our 
chancery, and which reſides at Vienna; as the ſtaitholder's council, 
wich comes pretty near the Britiſh privy-council, but has a muuicipal 
zrisliction, does at Preſburg. Every royal town has its fenate ; and the 
Geſpan chaſts reſemble our juſtices of the peace. Betides this, they have 
an exchequer and nine chambers, and other ſobordinate courts. 
MILITARY sTxzENGTE.)] The emperor can briny eto the field, at any 
ume, 52,000 Hungartans in their own country, bur ſeldom draws out of 
RN bo. e 10,000; theſe are generahy light-horſe, and well known to mo- 
12 ume by the name of Huflars. hey are not near fo large as the 
Erman hoſe; and thereſcre the Huflars fland upon their ſhorc thrrups 
when they firike. Their expecition and alertneſs have been found to 
lorviceable in war, that the greateſt powers in Europe have troops that go 
» Me ſame name. Their foot are called Heydukes, and wear tvathers 
the caps, according to the number. of enemics they pretend to have 
billed: both horte and foot are an excellent militia, very good at a pur- 
s ravaging and plundering a country, but not equal to regular 
PS in a pitched battle. 
Ae Hungary was formerly remarkable for its coinage, and there 
mil EXLant, in the cabinets of the curious, a complete ſeries of coins 
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of their former kings. More Greek and Roman medals have been dit. 
covered in this country, than perhaps in any other in Europe, s 

Arms.] The eimperor, as king of Hungary, for armori:l enſign 
bears quarterly, barwiſe argent, and gules of eight pieces. ; 

His rok v.] The Huns, after ſubduing this country in the midelc of 
the third century, communicated their name to it, being then part of the 
ancient Pannonia. They were ſucceeded by the furious Goths; the 
Goths were expelled by the Lombards ; they by the Avari, and the Sclavi 
were planted in their ſtead in the beginning of the gth century. At the 
cloſe of it, the Anigours emigrated from the banks of the Volga, aud 
took poſſeſſion of the country. Hungary was formerly an aſſemblage of 
difterent ſtates, and the firſt who aſſumed the title of king, was Stepher, 
in the year 997, when he embraced Chinſtianity, In his reign, the form 
of government was eſtabliſhed, and the crown to be elective, About the 
year 1310, king Charles Robert aſcended the throne, and ſubdued Bul. 
garia, Servia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and many other provinces; 
— many ot thoſe conquetts were atterwards reduced by the Venetiars, 
Turks, and other powers. In the 15th century, Huniades, who was 
guardian to the intant king Ladiſſlaus, bravely repulſed the Turks, when 
they invaded Hungary; and upon the death of Ladiſlaus, the Hungarians, 
in 1438, raiſed Matthias Corvinus, fon of Huniades, to their throne, 
Lewis, king of Hungary, in 1526, was killed in a battle, fighting againſt 
Solyman, emperor ot the Turks. This battle had almoſt proved fatal to 
Hungary; but the archduke Ferdinand, brother to the emperor Charles 
V. having married the ſiſter of Lewis, he claimed the title of Hungary, in 
which he ſucceeded, with ſome difficulty, and that kingdom hes ever 
fince belonged ta the houſe of Auſtria, though by its conſtitution 1t5 
crown ought to be elective. For the reſt of the Hungarian hiitory, ice 
Germany. 
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TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, CROATIA, 
any HUNGARIAN DALMATIA. 


HAVE thrown thoſe countries under one diviſion, for ſeveral reaſons, 

aud particularly becauſe we have no account ſufficiently exact of their 
extent and boundaries. The beſt 22 of them 33 as follows : 1 
SYLVAN1a belongs to the houſe of Auſfia, and is bounded on the Norti 
by the Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Poland; on the LA 
by Moldavia and Walachia ; on the South by Walachia ; and ou the Wen 
by Upper aud Lower Hungary. It lies between 22 and 25 degrees 0 


ealt longitude, and 45 aud 48 of north latitude. Its length 15 extend 
about 180, and its breadth 120 miles; and contains nearly 144400 (u? 
miles, but it is ſurrounded on all ſides by high mountains. Its proces 
vegetables and animals, are almoſt the fame with thoſe of Hupgary- 
air is wholeſome and temperate ; but their wine, though good, 45 not 1 
to the Hungarian, Its chief city is Hermanitadr, and its interior 2 
ment ſtill partakes gregtly of the ancient feudal ſyſtem, being 2 
of many independent ſtates and princes. They owe not MUCH Wont” " 
a nominal ſubjection to the Auſtrians, who kave them in aces” 235 
of their privileges. Papiſis, Lutherans, Calviniſts, Socinians, ak l 
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Greeks, Mahometans, and other ſcAuries, here enjoy their ſeveral religi- 
ons. Tranſylvania is thought to add bur little to the Auſtrian revenue, 
though 1t exports ſome metals and falt to Hungary. The other large 
places are Sgeſwar, Millenback, and Newmark, All forts of proviſions 
are very cheap, and excellent in their kinds, Hermanſtadt is à large, 
Srong, and well built city, as are Clauſenburg and Weiſſenburg. The 
ſeat of government is at Hermanſtadr, and the governor is aſhited by a 
council made up of the Roman catholics, Calviniſts and Lutherans. The 
dict. or parliament, meets by ſummons, and receives the commands of 
the ſovereign, to whom of late they have been more devoted than former Ye 
They have a liberty of making remonſtrances and repreſentations in caſe 
of grievances 

Tranſylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, the inhabitants of which long 
employed the Roman arms, before they could be ſubdued. It was over- 
run by the Goths on the decline of the Roman empire, and then by the 
Huns. Their deſcendants retain the ſame military character. The po- 
pulation of the country is not aſcertained ; but it the Tranſylvanians can 
bring to the field, as has been aſſerted, 30,000 troops, the whole number 
of inhabitants muſt be conſiderable. At preſent its military force is re- 
duced to fix regiments of 1500 men each; but it is well known, that dur- 
ing the lait two wars, in which the houſe of Auſtria was engaged, the 
Tranſylvanians did great fervice, Hermanſtadt is its only biſhoprick; 
and the Pranſylvanians at preſent ſeem to trouble themſelves little either 
about learning or religion, though the Roman catholic is the eſtabliſhed 
church. Stephen I. king ot Hungary, introduced Chriſtianity there about 
the vear 1000, and it was afterwards governed by an Hungarian vaivod, 
or viceroy. The various revolutions in their government prove their im- 
patience under flavery ; and though the treaty of Carlowitz in 1699 gave 
the ſovereignty of Tranſylvania, as alſo of Sclavonia, to the houſe of 
Auttria, yet the natives enjoy what we may call a loyal ariitocracy, which 
their ſovereigus do not think proper to invade, In October 1784, on ac- 
count of the real or feigned oppreſſions of the nobility, near 16,9 af» 
tembled and committed great depredations on thoſe whoſe conduct had 
been reſented, Several had their palaces burnt, and were glad to eſcape 
with their lives, The rerolters were diſappointed in their attempt on 
Clauſenburgh ; and afterwards offered to ſeparate, and go home in peace, 
on the terms of a general pardon, beiter treatment trom the nobility, and a 
treedom from vaſſalage. In the preſent ſituation of che emperor, !ement 
terms have been grauted to them, and with the puniſhment of a few, the 
inſurrection is ſupprefled. 

SCLAVONIAa hes between the lch and 23d degrees of eaſt longitude, 
and the 45th and 47th of north latitude, It is thought to be about 200 
miles in length, and 60 in breadth, and contains about 19,000 ſquare 
miles. It is bounded by the Drave on the North, by ihe Danube on the 
Laſt, by the Save on the South, and by Kiria in Auiiria on the Weſt. 
The renon why Hungary, Tranſylvania, Sclavonia, and the other na- 
tions, tubje& to the houſe of Auſtria in thoſe parts, contain a ſurpriſing 
vanety ot people, differing in name, language, and manners, is becauſe 
erty here made its laſt ſtand againſt the Roman arms, which by &grees 
torced the remains of the different nations they bad conouered, into thoſe 
queens. The thickneſs of the woods, the rapidity of the rivers, and the 
rength of the country, favoured their reſiſtance; and their deſcendants, 
notwithſtanding the power of the Turks, the Auſtrians, the Hungariaus, 
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and the Poles, fill retain the ſame ſpirit of independency, Wi 
minding the a1rengements made by the ſovereigus of Europe, they nie 
quiet under the go:ernment that leaves them moit at libeſ ty. That iber 
are generous as well as brave, appears trom their attachment tothe bol 
of Auilria, which, till the laſt two wars, never was jenfible of their value 
and valour ; inſe much that it is well known, that they pr: ſervec t| e prag 
matic ſanction, and kept the imperial crown in that tamily, The de 
vonians formerly gave ſo much work to the Roman arms, thit it i; 
thought the word ge took its origin from them, on account of the 
great numbers of them who were carried into bondage, ſo late as the jeivn 
of Charlemagne. Though Sclavonia yields neither in beauty nor tettilite 


* * 


to Hungary and Trantylvant, yet the ravages of war are till vinble in 


— 


the face cf the country, which hes in a great meaſure unimproved, The 
Sclavonians, from their 1gnorance, perhaps, are.zeslous Roman carholice, 
though Greeks nd jews are tolerated, Hete ve me*t with tuo biſhyy. 
ncks; that ot Peſega, which is the capital of the country, and Zug ral, 
Which lies on the Drave; but we know of no unitermties. Efeck is 4 
large aud ſtrong town, remarkable, as before noticed, tor a wood. 1 
bridge over the Drave, and adjoimng marihes, tive miles long, and fifteen 
paces broad, built by the Turks. Ward and Peterwatadin are placts 
noted in the wars between the Avirrians and Turks. Phe inhabitants are 
compoſed oi Servians, Radzians, Croats, W.lachians, Germans, Honga. 
rians, and a vaſt number of other people, whoſe names were never known 
even to the Auftrians themielres, but from the natiary maner-rolis, 
when they poured their troops into the field during be two Jail wars, in 
17,6, Sclavonita was united to Hungary, and the ſtates {end repreteniatives 
to the dict of Hungary. 

CRoaTia lies between the 15th and 17th degrees of eaſt longitude, 
and the 4:th and 47th of north |:titud-. It is $6 miles in length. aud 70 
in breadth, aud about 2,500 ſquire miles. The manners, government, 
religion, language and cuſtoms of the, Croats, are umilar to thote of the 
Sclavonians and 'Tran\\ lvanians, who are their neighhours. They are 
excellent wregular troops, and as fuch are tanned in modern biutory, Unger 
the name of Pandours, and various other deſignations. The truth is, the 
houte of Auſtria finds its intereſt in ſuffering them and the neighbouring 
nations to live in their own manner. Their towns are blended with each 
other, there ſcarcely being auy diſtinction of boundaries, Carolitact 1s 2 
place of ſome note, but Zagrab (already mentioned) is the capitel of 
Crontia. Ail the ſovereiguty exeiciled over them by the A ulfriavs techs 
to conſiſt in the military arrangements for bringing them occalionaity 110 
the field. A viceroy prefides over Croatie, jointly with Sclavonia, and 

lung artan Dal ATIA: this lies in the upper part of the AGVINC tea, 
and coniilis of five oiſtriéte, in which the molt 1emarxable places ale tue 
two following: Segn', which is a royal. free town, fortified both by na, 
ture ang alt, aid iS tituated ncar the ca, in a bleak, nountambus, e 
barren foil. The ithop of this place 18 a ſutfragan to the archbitiop 0! 
Spalatro, Flere arc twelve churchrs, and two convents. The governat 
reſides in the old palace, called the Royal Caſtle. 2. Oitoſchatz, 4 30%; 
tier 10rtification on the river Gatzka. That part of the tortrets where the 
governor, ard the greateſt part of the garriſon reſide, is ſurrounded With 
a wall, and ſome towers: but the reſt of the buildings, which are mean, 
ae erified on ples in the water ; ſo that one neighbour cannot viſit an- 
other a nhuuta boat, | 8 
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Near Segna dwell the Uſcocs, a people, who being galled by oppreſſion, 
eſcaped out ot Dalmatia, from whence they obtained rhe game of Uſcocs, 
from the word dcoco, which ſigniſics a deſerter. They are alſo called 
Cori! gers, O | Jeepers, {rom the a wilt ty with which ther leap, rather than 
walk, along this rugged and mountainous country, Some of them live in 
ſentte ed hou {t's, and others in large Villages. They are 1 rough, ſavage 
peop le, large bodied, couragcous. and given to rapine ; but their viſible 

employment is grazing. T ey uſe the Walachian language, and in their 
je ligious ſentiments and mode of worſhip anproach neareſt to the Greek 
check but tome of them are Roman catholics 

A part of Walichia belongs alto to the emperor, as well as to the 

Turks. which !ivs to the eaſt of Tranſylvania, and its principal towns are 

Tregonitz, Buchareit, and Severin. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
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Miles. Degrees. p 
Y = . | « 1 
Length oo between 16 and 34 eaſt longitude. i 
Breadth 680 1 46 and 57 north latitude, | | 
* 7 . a 1 C 
BoUxNDAKI1ES. } EFORE the lite extraordinary partition of this 1 
| country, the Kingdom of Poland, with the great | 1 
_ of Lithuania annexed, (anciently called Sarmatia was bounaed on { | 
: b 
: North by Livonia, Muſcory, and the Batic ſea; on the Eaſt þy j If 
Ml covy; on the Sauth by Hungary, Tufker, and Little Tartary; on wi 
ihe Wett by Germ: ny : Aud had the form ot ts government been as per- (1. 
feet as its fi: uation was compact, it might have been one of the moſt | 
puwyeitul kingdoms in the univerſe, Its grand divitions were, 
| TY 5 * — 3 
b Square 3 8 ut 
poland. = les. | 3-1 Chief Cities. it 
ow | — 5 
| Ourland, Tul. homey Wha 25 | 
(} rot it J< i al SC Mitt: vw 
* 1 joct 0" "I | 4Þ+ 7 7 6C|Matta 7 
( ; \ Great part of this dil. | 
Lithuania, 64,00 233} 3 Wilna? trict is o poſſeſic d 61 
| | C by Ruſſia. i | 
| Po: 15 5 20, 00 360} 12c|Saminicck 
| | V. 26000 zog 1c Lucko | | 
| Great 8 192 CO 205 I 30}Gn TIT! 
| | Qed Ruta, 2 3,500. 232] 185 Jie emburg Now chiefly ſubject, | 
Papiſis. 4 attic Pol; and, | 15," O 230 130 by COW F to Auſtria, 
| Poleſia, 14.000 1 1 97|Brefuci 
a | n ö A E. 10. 2 15. 
| | Nlaſovia, 8,400 152 col ASA. ſ 0 lo any | 
i 3 1 1 N. lat. 52-15. 
Samogit a, 8, 00 155] 9 R. em 
Pruſa Royal, | | 
or 6,409} 118] 104\kibing Now ſubject toPruſſia. 
Poliſh Pruſſia, | | ; 
(Poachia, 4,000; 133] 421Bielh 
ö 
| Total- 22 = ( 
3 5 Thorn, and Elbing. n Pruſſia Royal, are &yled free cities, and were u der 
and ToteGion of Polard; the two laft were ins ed by the late King of Pruilia, and | 
Sh ee, ther Drivileges of the fir tt. . 
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Nauk. ] It is generally thought that Poland takes its name from Polu 
or Pole, a Sclavonian word ſignitying a country fit for hunting, for which 
none was formerly more proper, on account of its plains, woods, wild 
beaſts, and game of every kind. 

CLiMATE.] The air of Poland is ſuch as may be expected from ſo ex. 
tenſive but level a climate. In the north parts it is cold, but healthy, 
The Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate Poland from Hungary, ate 
covered with everlaſting ſnow, which has been known to fall in the mids 
of ſummer. Upon the whole, however, the climate of Poland is temperate, 
and far from being ſo unſettled, either in winter or ſummer, as might be 
ſuppoſed from ſo northerly a ſituation, but the air is rather inſalubrious 
by reaſon ot the numerous woods and moraſſes. 

SOIL, PRODUCE, AND WATERS. ] Poland is in general a level country, 
and the foil is fertile in corn, as appears from the vaſt quantities that ale 
ſent from thence down the Viſtula, to Dantzic, and which are bought up 
by the Dutch, and other nations. The paſtures of Poland, efpecially in 
Podolia, are rich beyond exprefiion : and it is ſaid one can hardly ſee the 
cattle that graze in the meadows. Here are mines of ſilver, copper, iron, 
ſalt, and coals; Lithuania abounds in iron ochre, black agate, ſeveral 
ſpecies of copper and iron pyrites, and red and grey granite ; falſe precious 
ſtones, and marine petrefactions. The interior parts of Poland contain 
foreſts, which furniſh timber in ſuch great quantities, that it is employed 
in houſe-butlding, inſtead of bricks, ſtone, and tiles. Various kinds of 
fruits and herbs, and ſome grapes, are produced in Poland, and are ex- 
cellent when they meet with culture, but their wine ſeldom or never 
comes to perfection. Poland produces various kinds of clays fit for pipes 
and earthen ware. The water of many ſprings is boiled into ſalt. The 
virtues of a ſpring, in the palatinate of Cracow, which increaſes and de- 
ereaſes with the moon, are faid to be wonderful for the preſervation of 
life; and it is reported, that the neighbouring inhabitants commonly live 
to 109, and ſome of them to 150 years of age. This ſpring is 1nflamma- 

ble, and by applying a torch to it, it flames like the ſubtleſt {pirit of 
wine. The flame however dances on the ſurface, without heating the 
water; and if neglected to be extinguiſhed, which it may eatily be, it 
communicates itſelf, by ſubterraneous conduits, to the roots of trees, in 


a neighbouring wood, which it conſumes ; and about 3; years ago, tac 


flames are ſaid to have laſted for three years, before they could be entirely 
extinguiſhed, 
Rivers.) The chief rivers of Poland are, the Viſtula or Weyſch, the 
Neiſter, Neiper or Borifthenes, the Bog, and the Dwina. „ 
Lakks.] The chief of the few lakes contained in Poland, is Gopta, 
in the palatinate of Byzeſty ; and Birals, or the White Lake, Which! 
ſaid to dye thoſe who waſh in it of a ſwarthy complex ion. | 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL) The vegetable productions of Poland 
PRODUCTIONS. Shave been already mentioned under the 
article of 801, though ſome are peculiar to itſelt, particularly a kind of 
manna (if it can be called a vegetable), which in May and June the in 
habirants ſeep into fieves with the dew, and it ſerves for food dreſſed i: 
riqus ways. A great quantity of yellow amber is frequently dug 6. 
Lithuania, in pieces large as a man's fiſt, ſuppoſed to be the product 
of a relinous pine, . Tilog: 
The foreſts of Warſovia or Maſovia contain plenty of uri, ot th 
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wolves, boars, the glouton, lynx, elks, and deer, all of them wild, are 
common in the Poliſh foreſts ; and there is a ſpecies of wild horſes, and 
ales, and wild oxen, that the nobility of the Ukraine, as well as natives, 
are tend of, A kind of wolf, reſembling a hart, with ſpots on his belly 
auch legs, is found bere, and affords the beſt furs in the country; but the 
tk which is common in Poland, as well as in ſome other northern 
countries, is a very extraordinary animal. The fleſh of the Poliſh elk 
forms the moſt delicious part of the greateſt feaſts. His body is of the 
deer make, but much thicker and longer; the legs high; the feet broad 
and cloven, the horns large, rough, and broad, like a wild goat's. Natu- 
ral ſts have obſerved, that upon diflefting an elk, there was found in its 
head ſome large flies, with its brains almoſt eaten away; and it is an ob- 
ſervation ſuiciently atteſted, that in the large woods and wilderneſſes of 
the North. this poor animal is attacked, towards the winter chiefly, by a 
larger ſrt of flies, that, through its ears, attempt to tuke up their winter 
quarters in its head. This perfecution is thought 10 affect the elk with 
the falling ſickneſs, by which means it is taken, which would otherwiſe 
prove no caly matter. 

Poland produces a creature called bohac ; it reſembles a guinea-pig, 
but ſeems to be of the beaver kind. They are noted for digging holes in 
the ground, which they enter in October, and do not come out, except 
occationally for food, till April; they have feparate apartments for their 
proviſions, lodgings, and their dead; they live together by 10 or 12 in a 
herd, We do not perceive that Poland contains any ſpecies of birds pe- 
culiar to itſelf : only we are told that the quails there have green legs, 
and that their fleſh is reckoned to be unwholeſome. Lithuania is rich in 
ornithology; among the birds of prey are the eagle and yulture. The 
remis, or little ſpecies of titmouſe, is frequently round in theſe parts, fa- 
mous for the wondrous ſtructure of its pendent neſt, formed in the ſhipe of 
a long purfe with amazing art. | 

PUPULATION, INHAZLITANTS, MANNERS, 1 From what has been ſaid 
; CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, Jof the extent of Poland, it 
13 impoſſible to form an eſtimate of the number of its inhabitants; they 
uncoubtedly betore the breaking out of the late war, were very numerous; 
but they ate ſo little known, even at preſent, that numbers of them, in 
remoter parts, continue till to be heathens, or have very imperfect no- 
nous of Chriſtianity. Seme have {uppoſed Poland and Lithuania to con- 
tam 14,000,000 of inhabitants: and when we conhder that the Poles 
have no colonies, and ſometimes have enjoyed peace for many years to- 
gether, and that no fewer than 2,000,000 of Jews are faid to inhabit there, 
perhaps this calculation is not exaggerated, Bur tince the partition and 
dumemberment of the kingdom the number is only ꝙ, ooo, ooo, of which 
boo, oco ave Jews, The provinces taken by Ruſſia are the largeſt, by 
Auttria the moſt populous, and by Fruſſki the moſt commercial. The 

Ruſſian contain 1,505,000, The Auſtrian 2,500,000; and the Pruthar, 
about 860, ooo, amounung to about 5,002,000 of fouls ſeparated from their 
ancient kingdom, | | 

| The Poles, in their perſons, make a noble appearance; their complex- 
00 18 fair, and their ſhapes are well proportioned. They are brave, ho- 
neſt, and hoſpitable : and their women ſprighily, yet modeſt, and ſub- 
3 to their huſbands, ; Their diverſions. are warlke and manly ; 
vitng, dancing, and riding the great horſe, huntihg, ſkiing, bull and 
ear baiting. They uſually travel on horfeback ; a Poliſh gentleman 
Will 
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will not trar e a ſtone's-thraw without bis horſe; and they are ſo hardy, 


that they will Ne-p upon the g ound, without any bed or covering, 
frolt and ſow; T oe Poles never live above ſtairs. 


4+ a/7 % 


in 
and their apartments 
are not united ; the kitchen 18 on one Ude, the ſtable on another, the 


dxetling houſe on the third, and the gate in th tront. They content 
themſelves with a tew ſmall beds , and if any | c eat their houſes, they 
muſt carry their bedding with them. When they fit down to dinner or 
fopp er, they have their trumpets and ali er m. lic playi 7, and a number 
ot gentlemen to wait on the m at table, all ferving with the moſt procund 
ret pect; tor the nobles, who are po „ frequently ind themfelecs une; 
the neceſſity ot ſerving them that are rich: but their Patron ufually new 

them with civility, and permits the eldeit to eat wich him at his table, 

with his c Cap © ft; and eve ry one of them has his peaſant be Oy to wait on 
bim, maintained by the maſter of the family. At an entertainment. the 
Poles lay neither knives, forks, nor ſpoons, but every g cueſtt brings them 
with him; and they no founcr fit down to table, than all the doors are 
mut, and not opened till the company return home. It is vfual to 1 
nobleman to give his ſervant part of his meat, which he cats as he ſtands 
behind him, and to let him drink out of the lame cup with hiwſelt: but 
this is the leſs extraordinary, it it be conſidered that theie fervants ate 
ellcemed his equal, Bumpers are much in taſhon, both bete and in 
Ruflia z nor will they eatily excule avy perſon from pledging them. It 
vwoald exceed the bounds of this work to deſeribe the grandeur and <qu.- 
vaves of the Poliſh nobility; and the reader may figure to himfelt an 1ea 
G7 all that is faſtidious, ceremonmouz, expenſive, and ſhewy in lite, to have 
any conception ot their way of living. They carry the pomp ot thei 
attendance when they appear abroad, even to ridicule ; tor it is not un- 


uſual to ſee the lady of a Poliſh grandee, beſides a coach and fix, with a 


great number of ſervants, attended wy an old gentleman-uflirr, an od 
yent;eweman tor her governante, and a dwarf ot each ſex to hold up her 
train; and it be nighs, her coach is ſurrounde:: by a great number of 
$3.41 CET: The e figure ol! their pomp, however, 18 proportion ed to they 
ettites; but each perſon goes as tar as his income can afford. 

he Poles are divided. into nobles, clergy, citizens, and peaſants: the 
pe: alants are divided into tio forts, thoſe of the crown, and thoſe betony- 
my tojndiv dals. Though Poland has its princes, counts, and Darone. 
vet the whole boly of the nobility arc naturally on a level. ex cr pt the 
Aiferchet that aries from the public polis they enz y. Hence all ho 
are Ot noble tarth call one another brothers. They de not value titles of 
nongur, bat think a gentlemau of Voland is the b ghett ppelle ion they 
can enV. Fucy hae men coniideraltie priviles ges; and indeed the 
boatied Folilh liberty is properly lianmtech to them alone, partly oy the in- 
aulgent Got 1 5 


ne kings, Di toe dener lie $rom ancient enen ey 

pretc ption. They have n power or ite and death Over: their themes 40 
vaſtals, pay 10 taxes, arc TU ect tö sone but tlie hinge, mar che 00 
the will fer their eing. und lat Bin under whit reitr. Und TINY; "= al ” 
th: pacia Coa7enta :; And nan at . or and the burgh. 18 0 iome-partieu' 
lar toons, can pufchate lands. Ir hart, they Are almost. mite LY 8 
pE:} 4:nt, enjoying FANNY - ut ber 1313 1v11epes ent 1 | NCOM pig Witt 6 
"By L2G aten fre bit u they engage in trade, they torleit. the 7 
bil y. Thee great . sinke the Poliſh gentry posertul; WAP) 54 
5 ; ; 0 8 a . WS 
them hare Pare territorics nal ons de have tad with dr 11 u ens bt 
their leuants, whem they call tacir lubjts, aud tauicr of alugh “s, 
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ien the lands, cartle, and furniture, Until Cafimir the Great, the lord 

could pit his pealant 10 death with impunity, and when the latter had 

go chilhen, cont.dered him (ett as the heir, aud ſclzed all his effects. : In 

13475 Cahmir preicrived a fine tor tne murder vii a pealant, and enacted, 

lat in cafe of his deccae without ifluc, his next heir ſhould inherit. But 

ele and other regulations have proved meffectual, againſt the power nd 

tetanay of the nobles, and have been either abrovated or eluded, Some 
0! them have eſtates of trom tive 0 thirty leagues in extent, and are alto 

hereditary lovererzns of cities, with which tne ing has no concern. (One 
of their nobles poſlleties abover4000 towns and VIKAagES. Some of them 
enn ruſe 8 or 10,002 men, The houſe 01 a nobleman is a fecure afyhun 
for perlons who have comminted any crime; for none mult preſume to 
take them from thence by torce. They have their horte and foot gu ras, 
winch are upon duty day and night betore their paiaces and in their an- 
chambers, and march before them when they go abroad. They make an 
extraordinary fivure when they come to the diet, ſome of them having 
"050 guards and attcndanis ; and their debates in the ſenate are otten Ce- 
lermincd by the [word. When great men have fuits at lan, the diet or 
o her t ibunals decide them; yet che execution of the ſentence malt be 
„eit to the Jongelt (word, tor the juſtice of the ingdom 15 commonly too 
weak for the grandees. Sometimes they rae 8 or 6950 men of a üde, 
Sunder and burn one another's Cities, and betiege catiies and. torts; for 
ne think it below them to ſubmit to the ſentence » jules, without a 
feld battle. As to the peaſants, they arc ora flaves, and Have no no— 


* 


1 


nen of liberty. If one lord kills the peuſant oi another, lie is not capi- 
ly convicted, but only obliged to make reparation, by another pealant 
ena in value. A nobleman who is dettous of  culiivatin a piece! 
Und, builds a little wooden houſe, in which he ſeitles a peaſaut end 115 fa- 
n Ur, givi L uin u co, ce tories, a ce rtain nunſber ot Te ele, hen: X. 
aud as much corn as is ſufficient io maintain him the lrit vet, and to im- 
p are for his own future ſabliſtence and the a vantage t his ed. 

Tie peaſants having no property, all their ac eidtians erte cn @G 
eurich their matier, They arc indiſpenſably celiged to cultvate the 
cuth; they are incapable of entering upon auy condition of lie that 
Mt procure them treedom, without the 001m ion ot their lords; und 
ey ate expoſed to the ditinal, and trequchten tatat CHO: ot tue caprice, 
eruely, and babarity of their tyrannical masters, who oppreis them with 
punde; aud ha ing the power of lite and property in their hands, too 
v'ten abuſe it in the moit groſs and wanon manner, their wires and 
aut htors being expoſcd to the moſt brutal treatment. One bleiling. 
bowever, tends the wretched ſituation of the Pehiſhi peaſante, which 15 
mu talcullhilityp. Born ſlaves, and accuſtomed tom ther infancy to 
44/6:;ps and fevere labour, the geverality ot them ſcarcely emertaiu an 
ea Of beiter circumſtances and mots very. They: regard their 
mälters as a ſuperior order of beings, and hardly ever repioe at their le 
tere lot. Cheeriul and contented with their condition, they are red, 
upon every occaſion, to facritice themielves and their families tor their 
CO elpectally it the latter takes care to fe d them well. x „ot ot 
cem to think that a man can never be very wretched while ne has 
ay thing to ent. I have been the more circum itantiat in aveicribing the 
manners and pictent ſtate of the Poles, as they bear 4. ncar reſemblanca, 
a many particulars, to thoſe of Europe in geacral dung the teucal 
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des; but then yranng over their tenams and vaſtals ſeem to be car- 
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ried to a much greater height. Lately indeed, a few nobles of enlight. 
ened underſtandings, have ventured to give liberty to their vaſſals, The 
firſt who granted this freedom, was Zamoiſki, formerly great chancellor 
who 11 1; 60, enfranchiſed fix villages in the palatinate of Maſovia, and Fs 
rerwards on all his eſtates. The event hath ſhewed the project to be no 
leſs judicious than humane; friendly to the noble's own intereſts as well 
as the happineſs of the peafants, for it appears, that in the diſtricts in 
winch the new arrangement hath been introduced, the population of the 
villages is conſiderably increaſed, and the revenues of their eſtates aue. 
mented in a triple proportion. Prince Staniſlaus, nephew of the king of 
Poland, hath very lately enfranchiſed four villages near Warſaw, and hath 
not only emancipated his peaſants from flavery, but condeſcends to direct 
their affairs. So that better times in that diſtreſſed country may be 
expected, g 

Dekss.] The dref: of the Poles is pretty ſingular. They cut the hair 
of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leaving only large whiſkers, 
They wear a veſt which reaches down to the middle of the leg, and a 
kind of gown over it lined with fur and girded with a ſaſh, but the fleeves 
lit as cloſe to their arm as a waittcoat. Their breeches are wide, and make 
but one piece with their ſtockings. They wear a fur cap or bonnet; 
their thirts are without collar or wriſtbands, and they wear neither ſtock 
nor neckcloth, Iuſtead of ſhoes, they wear Turkey leather boots, with 
thin ſoles, and deep iron heels bent like a half moon. "They carry a pole. 
ax, and a fabre or cutlaſs, by their fidesz. When they appear on horſe- 
back, they wear over all a ſhort cloak, which is commonly covered with 
furs both within and without, The people of the beſt quality wear ſables, 
and others the ſkius of rygers, icopards, &c. Some of them have fiſty 
ſuits of cloaths, all as rich as poſſible, and which deſcend from father to 
fon. 

Were it not for our own partiality to ſhort dreſſes, we muſt acknowledge 
that of the Poles to be pictureſque and majeſtic. Charles II. of England 
thought of introducing the Polith dreſs into his court, and after his reſſo- 
ration wore it for two years, chiefly for the encouragement of Eaglifh 
broad-cloth ; but diſcontiaued it through his connections with the 
French. | | 

The habit of the women comes very near to that of the men, a ſimple 
Polouaiſe, or long robe edged with fur ; but ſome people of faſhion, 0! 
both ſexes, affect the French or Engliſh modes. As to the peaſants, !! 
winter they wear a ſheep's-tkin with the woo! inwards, and in ſummer 4 
thick coarſe cloth; but as to linen, they wear none, Their boots are the 
rinds of trees wrapped about their legs, with the thicker parts to guard 
the ſoles of their feet. The women have a watchful eye over ten 
daughters, and in the diſtrict of Samogitia particularly, make them wear 
little bells before and behind, to give notice where they are, aad what 
they arc doing. 

The inns in this country are long ſtables built with boards and covered 
with ſtraw, without furniture or windows ; there is a chamber at one end, 
but none can lodge there, becauſe of flies and other vermin ; 10 that 
ſtrangers generally chooſe rather to lodge among the horſes. Praveners 
are obliged to carry provitions with them; and when foreigners N 0 
ſupply, they apply to the lord of the village, who forthwith provides 
them with neceſlaries. Relic los- 
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Reticione] The number of Proteſtants, conſiſting of Lutherans and 
C:lvinifls, in the republic of Poland, is vety conliderable; and when 
theſe are joineu to the Greek church, the whole are called DISSIDENTS. 
At the fame time, the Poliſh nobility, and the bulk of the nation, arc 
ten acious of the Roman catholic religion, even to enthuſiaſm. The treuy 
of Oliva, which was concluded in 1660, and tolerated the diſſidents, was 
guarantied by the principat powers in Europe; but has fince been ſo tar 
diſregarded by the Poles, that about the year 1724, they made a public 
piaſſacre, under the ſanction of law, of the Proteſtants at Thorn, for which 
no ſatisfaction has been as yet obtained. The fame may be ſaid of the 
other numerous proviſions made for the protection of the proteſants, whe 
gere perſecuted, when Jews, Turks, and infidels of every kind, have 
been tolerated and encouraged. The monaſteiies in Poland are by ſome 
writers ſaid to be 576, and the nunneries 117, beſides 246 ſeminaries or 
colleges, and 31 abbeys. I he clergy are poſſeſſed of a very large pro- 

2rtion of the lands and revenues of the kingdom. The Poliſh clergy, 
in general, are illiterate bigots, and the monks are ſome of the molt 
profligate of mankind. They are often ſeen drunk, and led from taverns, 
without apprehending any diſgrace to their order, or dreading the cenſure 
of their ſuperiors, who require equal indulgence, After what has been 
ſaid, the reader cannot be at a loſs to account tor the vaſt ſway which the 
popiſh clergy have had in Poland ar different periods, notwithſtanding the 
rreaties and capitulations which have been made in tavour of the proteſtants 
and the members of the Greek church, Indeed, it has been chiefly ow- 
ing to the influence and conduct of the popiſh clergy, that the peaſauts in 
Poland have been reduced to ſuch a ſtate of wretched ſlavery. 

The principles of Socinianiſm made a very early and conſiderable pro- 
greſs in Poland. A tranſlation of the Bible into the Poliſh language was 
publiſhed in 1572; and two years after, under the direction of the fame 
perſons, the catechiſm, or confeſſion of the Unitarians, was publiſhed at 
Cracow, The abilities and writings of Socinus greatly contributed to the 
extenſive propagation of his opinions; but though the Socinians in Poland 
have been very numerous, they have at different times been greatly perſe- 
cuted, However, it was lately reſolved between the republic and parti- 
tioning powers, that all diſſidents ſhould henceforth enjoy the tree exerciſe 
of their religion, though to continue excluded from the diet, the ſenate, 
and the permanent council. They are to have churches, but without 
bells ; alſo ſchools and ſeminaries of their own, and are capable of fitting 
in the inferior courts of juſtice, 

ARCUHLISHOPRICKS AND BISHOPRICKS.] Poland contains two arch- 
biſnopricks ; Gneſna and Lemburg. The archbiſhup of Gneſna, beſides 
being primate, and during an inrer-reign prince-regent of the kingdom, is 
always a cardinal. The other biſhops, particularly of Cracow, enjoy great 
privileges and immunities. 

LANGUAGE,] The Poliſh language is a dialect of Sclavonic, and is 
both harſh and unharmonious, on account uf the vaſt number ot conſo— 
wants it employs, fume of their words having no vowels at all, The 

thuanians and Livonians have a language full of corrupted Latin words; 
but the Ruſſian and German tongues are underſtood in the provinces bot- 
ering on thoſe countrics. 

EARNING AND LEARNED MENe] Though Copernicus, the great re- 
Borer of the true uſtronomical ſyſtem, Vorſtius, and ſome other learned 
meu, were natives of Poland, yet its {oil is far from being favourable to 

| learning. 
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learning. Latin is ſpoken, though incortectiv, by che common people it 
tome provinces. But the conte „pt which the nobiliiy, Who place thei 


dir 
ebict import. nce in the privileges ot their ra k, have ever ſhewn er!. Arn 
ing; the {erv'tude of the lower people, and. the univerſal fa perſtinon 
among ail rinks of wen, theſe circumttances have wonderfe i: rded. 


and, notwithitand ng the liberal efforts of his preſent m: 2ſt ity , ſti! J ipue 
to retard the progreſs of letters in this kinstom. How erer, Of te a taſte 
for ſcience hith (pr 19 itſelt among the nobles, and begins to be rt 9 
as an accompliſiment, 

UnivitrsiTt1Es.) The unirerſities of Poland are thoſe of  C:acoy 
Wilna, and botoa or Poſen, | he firit confiſts of elecen coll- 5-8, „he 1 
the ſuperviſorſhip of 14 grammar -ichools diſperſed through the city, the 
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tl 
number of ſtudents, in 778, amovnted to 60. Mina was under thy 
ſuperintendance of the Jehüts, but tince their ſuppreſſon the king hath 
eſtabliſhed a commitice of educiton, who app int poche „ and direct 
their ſalaries and ſtudies: that of Poſna was rather a Jetuits college than 
an univerſity. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The frequent 1:curfions of the 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. Tartars and other barbarous na— 
tions, into Poland, probably forced the women fomerimes to 1-ave 5 
children expoſe din the woods, where we mu! ſuppoſe they were nurſe 
by bears and other wild beaſts, -ackereife it is ditficuſt to account for their 
ſubſiſtence. Tt is certain that ſuch beings have been found in the woods 
both oft Poland and Germany, diveited of almolt all the pro perties ot hu— 
manity bu: the form. When taken, they generally went on all tours; 
but it is ſaid that ſome of them have, by proper management, attained 10 
the uſe of ſpeech. 

The ſalt mines of Poland confiſt of wonderful caverns, * hundred 
rards deep, at the bottom of which are many intricate s indings and laby- 
rinths. Out of theſe are dug tour difterent kinds or falts; ene extre! ly 

bard, like cryſtal; anotter ſotter, but clearer; a third white, bit 
brittle theſe are all brackith, but the tourth is ſomewhat treſher, Thete 
tour kinds are dug in different mines, near the city of Cracow; on cn? 
fide of them is a itream of tlalt-watrer, and On the 2 one of *re{h, Ihe 
revenue ariting from thoſe, and other falt- mines, is very conſiderable, and 
tormed part ot the roy] revenue betore ferzed by A err ; the annual 
average profit ot thoic of Wiclitzka, eight miles from C FACOW, Was abou! 
98,00 ol. ſter rling. Out of ſome mines at Itza, about 70 miles north: xaſt ot 
Cracow, are dug ſeveral kinds of earth, which are excellently adapted to 
rhe potters uſe, and fi 'pply all Long. with earthen ware. Under the 
mountains adjoining to Kiow. in the deterts of Podolia, & ſev eral yrot- 
tos, where a great number ot human bodice: 3 are preſerved, though by al ed 
a vaſt number ot years ſince, being neither to hard nor 0 black 
Egyftian mummies. Among them are two princes, in the habils hey 
uſed to wear. It is thought that this perſevering quality 18 ou ing to the 

nature of the foil, which is di and fanoy, Fol. ind'c an hoift of few anti. 
qQuities, as old 8 1:1 Wos never perfectly know 11 10 the Nomahns them— 
telves. Its artificial rarities are but tew, the chief being the, gold, ſil ves, 
and enamellcd veſſels, prefented by the Kings and prelates ot |! -oland, aud 
preſerved in the 578 of Gneſna. Bye 

CITIES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Wariaw lies on the Viſtula, 

EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATHE, 1 almoſt in the cenie ot 
Poland. It is the royal 1elidence ; and contains many magnificent paces 
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and other buildings, beſides churches and convents, It is ſaid to 
contain near 70,000 inhabitants, but a great number are foreigners, The 
greets are ſpacious but il! paved, and the greateſt part of the houſes, par- 
ticularly in the ſuburbs, are mean wooden hovels, The city exhibits A 
ftrong contraſt of wealth and poverty, as doth every part of this unhappy 
country. It bas little or no commerce. The fame may be ſaid ot Cra- 
cow, Which 1s the capital (though that honour is diſputed by Warfaw) ; 
tor we are told, that notwithſtanding it hes in the neighbourhood of the 
tien {alt mines, and 18 ſaid to contain fifty churches and convents, its 
commerce is inconſiderable. The city ſtands in an extenſive plain wa- 
tered by the Viſtula, and with the ſuburbs occupy a vait ſpace of ground, 
bat all together ſcarcely contain 16,000 ſouls. It is ſurtounded with 
dich brick walls, ftrengthened with round and ſquare towers in the ancient 
ale of fornication, and 1s garriſoned with 600 Ruſhans; Grodno, 
though not the capital, is the principal town in Lithuania, but a large 
and \tragoling place, containing ruined palaces, tailing houſes, and 
wretched hovels, with about 7000 inhabitants; ooo of which are Jews, 
and 3050 are employed in new manutactures of cloths, camblets, linen, cot- 
ton, Ulk, ſtuffs, &c. eſtabliſhed there by the king in 1776. He hath aiſo 
eſtablihed in this place, an academy of phyſie for Lithuania, in which 
jo {tudenis are inſtructed for phytic, and 20 for fargery, all taught and 
maintained at his on expences | 
Dantzic is the capital of Poliſn Pruſſia, and is famous in hiſtory on 
many accounts, particularly that of its being formerly at the head of 1h2 
Hanſexric aflociation, commonly called the Hanſe-towns, It is htuncd 
on the Viitula, near five miles from the Baltic, and is a large, beautitul, 
populous city ; its houſes generally are five ſtories high ; and many of its 
fireets are planted with cheſnut-trers. It has a fine harbour, and 1s ſtill 
4 moſt eminent commercial city, although it ſeems to be ſoinewhat paſt 
its meridian glory, which was probably about the time that the preſident 
de Thou wrote his much eſteemed Hiſoria ſus Temporis, wherein, under 
the year 1607, he ſo highly celebrates its commerce and grandeur. Ir is 
1 republic, claiming a ſmall adjacent territory about forty miles round it, 
wich were under the protection of the king and the repubiic of Poland. 
Its magittracy, and the majority of its inhabitants, are Lutherans ; al- 
though the Romanitts and Calviniſts be equa!ly tolerated” in it. It is 
rich, and has 26 pariſhes, with many convents and hotpitals, The in- 
habitan's have been computed to amount to 200,009 ; but later compu- 
tations fall very conſiderably ſhort of it; as appears by its annual bill of 
mortality, exhibited by Dr. Buſching, who tells vs, that in the year 
1752, there died but 1346 perſons. Its own ſhipping is numerous; but 
te toreign tips conſtantly reſorting to it are more ſo, whereof 1014 ar— 
ied there in the year 17592; iu which year alſo 1288 Poliſh veſſels came 
den the Viſtula, chiefly laden with corn, for its mitenleſs granaties; 
om whence that grain is diſtributed io many foreign nations: Poland 
being Jultly deemed the preateſt magazine of corn iu ail Europe, and 
Vantzic the preateſt port tor diſtributing it every where: beſides which, 
Uantzic exports great quantities of naval fiores, and vait variety of other 
wacles, Dr. Buſching affirms, that it appears from ancient records, as 
dern as the year 997, that Dantzic was a large commercial city, and not 
lage or inconſiderable town, as ſome pretend. 
. 228 mhabitants of Dantzic have often changed their maſters, and have 
"Lennes been under the protection of the Englith and Dutch: but 
Nun generally 
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generally have ſhewn a great predilection for the kingdom aud republic of 
Poland, as being lets likely to rival them in their trade, or abridoe 1 
of their immunities, which re»ch even to the privilege of coining money 
k * | 8 a 
Though ſtrongly fortified, and poſſeſſed of 150 large brats cannon, %; 
could not, through its ſituation, ſtand a regular ſiege, being ſurrounded 
with eminences. In 1734, the inhabitants diſcoveted a rematkable 3. 
tachment and fidelity towards Staniflaus, king of Poland, not only when 
his enemies, the Ruſſians, were at their gates, but even in pofleſſion of 
the city. 

The reaſon why Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, have enjoyed privilege; 
both civil and religious, very different from thoſe of the reſt of Poland, 
1s, becauſe not being able to endure the tyranny of the Teutonic knights, 
they put themſelves under the protection of Poland, reſerving to them- 
iclves large and ample privileges. 

This city, as well as that of Thorn, were exempted by the king of 
Pruſſia from thoſe claims which he lately made on the neighbouring coun- 
tries; notwithſtanding which, his late Pruſſian majeſty, toon after, thought 
proper to ſeize on the teriitories belonging to Dantzic, under pretence of 
their having been formerly part of Pohfh Pruſſia. He then proceeded to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the port-duties belonging to that city, and erc{ced a 
cuſtom-houſe in the harbour, where he laid arbitrary and infſupportable 
duties upon goods exported or imported, To complete the ſyitem of op- 
preſſion, cuſtom-houſes were erected at the very gates of Pantzie, ſo that 
no perſons could go in or out of the town, without being ſcarched in the 
ſtricteſt manner. Such is the treatment which the city of Dantzic re. 
ceived from the late king of Pruſſia, though few cities have ever exiftd, 
which have been comprehended in to many general and particular treaties, 
and whoſe 11ghts and liberties have been fo frequently ſecured, and zua- 
rantied by ſo many great powers, and by ſuch a long and regular fuc- 
ceſſion of public acts, as that of Dantzic has been. In the year 1784, it 
was blockaded by his troops, on various pretences ; by the interpoſition 
of the empreſs of Ruſſia, and of the king of Poland, they were withdrawn, 
and a negociation carried on by deputies at Wartaw ; which as concluded 
on the 7th of September, by which, as now acceded to ._ the eiens, 
the place and trade of the city ate to be reſtored to its former ftabilitz. 
The city of Thorn was alſo treated by the late king of Prufſia in the tam: 
un juſt and oppreſſive manuer with that vi Dantzic, and was atterwares add. 


ed to his dowinons, 

ComMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.) Some hinen and woollen cloths, 
and hard wares, are manutactured in the interior parts of Poland ; but 
commerce is entirely confined to the city of Dantzic, and their other 
tow'ns on the Viſtula and the Baltic. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. Whole volumes have been 
written upou this ſubject. It differs little from an ariltocracy, race o. 
land hath been called a kingdom and commonwealth. The king 1s vt 
head of the republic, and is elected by the nobility and cleigy in the 

lains of Warlaw., They clect him on horſeback ; and in caſe there 
mould be a refractory minority, the majority has no contro! ober them, 
put to cut them in pieces with their ſabres: but it the minority are vu 
liciently ſtrong, a civil war enſues. Immediately after his election, a 
figns the pad correnta of the kingdom, by which he engayes 70 — 
duce no foreigners into the army or government; fo that u furl he 1 
more than prefident of the lenate, which 15 compoſed of the primate, 
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archbiſhop of Lemburgh, fifteen biſhops, and 130 laymen, conſiſting of 
the great ofhcers of ſtate, the Palatines and Caſtelians, 

{he diets of Poland are, ordinary and extraordinary: the former meet 
ones in two, and ſometimes three years; the latter is ſummoned by the 
king, upon critical emergencies ; but one diſſenting voice renders all their 
dcl:;be rations inettectual. ; 

The Staroits properly are governors and judges in particular ſtaroſties 
or deſtricts, though ſome enjoy this title without any juriſdiction at all, 
The Palutines and Caſtellans, beſides being ſenators, are org-lieutenanls 
and deputy-licutenants in their reſpective palatinates. 

Previous 10 a general diet, either ordinary or extraordinary, which can 
ft hut fix weeks, there are dietines, or provincial diets, held in different 
diftricts, The king ſends them letters containing the heads of the buſi— 
neſs that is to be treated of in the general diet. The gentry of each pala- 
nate may fit in the dietine, and chuſe nuneios or deputies, to carry 
their reſolutions to the grand diet. The great diet conhiits of the king, 
{-nators, and thoſe deputies from provinces and towns, viz. 178 for Po- 
land and Lithuania, and ſeventy for Pruſſia; and it meets twice at Warſaw 
and once at Grodno, by turns, for the conveniency of the Lithuanians, 
who made it one of the articles of their union with Polaud. 

The king may nominate the great officers of ſtate, but they are accounts 
able only to the ſenate ; neither can he diſplace them when once appointed. 
When he is abſent from Poland, his place is ſupplied by the archbiſhop 
of Gneſna, and if that ſee is vacant, by the biſhop of Plotko, 

The ten great officers of ſtate 1n Poland, who are ſenators, are, the 
tro great marſha's, one of Poland, the other of Lithuania; the chancel- 
r ot the kingdom, and the chancellor of the duchy ; the vice-chan= 
cellor of the kingdom, and the vice-chancellor of the duchy ; the great 
treaſurer of the kingdom, and the treaſurer of the duchy; the ſubs 
marſhal, or marſhal ot the court of the kingdom, and the ſub-marſlial, or 
marſhal of the court of the duchy. | 

Such are the outlines of this motley conſtitution, which was news 
modelled vun almolt every new king, according to the pd à conventa he 
5 ohliged to gn; fo that nothing can be ſaid of it with cercainty, there 
being lately a total diflolution of all order in Poland, through the influe 
ence of ſome of the neighbouring powers, intereſted to foment anarchy 
and confuſion in the Poliſh councils : and many of the firſt nobility do not 


bluſh to receive p-rfions trom toreign courts, It muſt however be ac— 


«nowledyed, that in this imperfect ſketch, we can diſcern the great out- 
les of a noble and free government, The precautions taken to limit 
tae King's power, and yet inveſt him wich an ample prerogative, are 
worthy of a wile people. The inſtitutions of the diet and dietines are 
tiwourable to public liberty, as are many other prociſions in the republic: 
but it laboured even in its beſt ſtate, under incurable diſorders. The ex- 
erate of the veto, or the tribunitial negative, that is veſted in every meme 
ber of a diet or dietine, mult always be deſtructive of order and govern— 
ment, It is founded, however, upon Gothic principles, and that un- 
linited juriſdiction which the great lords, in former ages, uſed to enjoy all 
over Europe. According to Mr, Coxc, the privilege in queſtion is not 
to be found in any period of the Polith hiſtory, antecedent to the reign of 
John Caſimir. It was under his adminiſtration that, in the year 1682, 
nen the diet of Warſaw was debating upon tranſactions of the utmoſi im- 
Portance which required a {pzedy determination, that Sieinſki, nuncio af 
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Upita in Lithuania, cried out, “ ſtop the proceedings.“ Having ut. 
tered theſe wordt, he quitted the aflembly, and, repairing immediately to 
the chancellor, proteſted, that as many acts had been propoled and carried 
contrary to the conſtitution of the republic, if the diet continued to fir 
he ſhould conſider it as an infringement ot the laws. The members 1 
thunderſtruck at a proteſt of this nature, hithirto unknown, Warm des 
bates took place about the propricty of continuing or diflolvirg the diet : 
at length, however, the vena! and diſcontented faction, who ſupported the 
proteſt, obtained the majority; and the aſſembly broke up in great con- 
fulion. The want of ſubordination in the executive paits of the conſti. 
tution, and the rendering noblemen independent and unaccoumable for 
their conduct, is a blemith which perhaps may be impracticable to remore, 
as it can be done only by their oun conſent, After all, when we examine 
the beit accounts of the preſent cor ſtitution of Poland, and compare them 
with the ancient hiltory of Great Britain, and other European Kingdoms, 


we may perceive a woncertul fimilarity between what theſe were formerly, 


and what Poland is at preſent- This naturally leads us to infer, that the 
government of Poland cannot be otherwiſe improved than by the into. 
duëtion of arts, manvutactures, and commerce, which would reader the 
common people independent on the nobility, and prevent the latter ſtom 
having it in their power to annoy their ſovereign, and to maintain thote 
unequal privileges which are ſo hurtful to the community. If a nobleman 
of great abilities, and who happened to poſſeſs an extenſive territory 
within the kingdom, ſhould he elected ſovereign, he might, perhaps, by 
a proper uſe of the prerogatives of diſpoling of all places of truſt and 
profit, and of ennobling the plebeians, which are already veſted in tlic 
crown, eſtabliſh rhe ſocceſſion iu his own family, and deliver the Pol:s 


from thoſe perpecual convullions which generally attend elective king- 


doms. "P 


Indeed the partitioning powers, beſides diſmembering the beſt provinces 
of Poland, proceeded to change and fix the conſtitution and government, 
under pretence of an nding i ;>eontfirming all its defects, and endeavour- 
Ing o perpetuate the ptinciples of narchy and confuſion. They infilied 
upon four cardival laws to be ratified, which was at laſt obtained. By the 
firſt ee that the crown of Poland ſhould be or ever eleCtive, and all order of 
ſueceſſion proie:ibed;” thus the excluſion of a king's fon and grandion, 
removes the proſpect of an hereditary ſovereignty, and entails upon the 
kingdom all the evils inſeparahle from an elective monarchy. By the 
ſecond, ** that foreign candidates to the throne ſhall be excluded, and 10 
the future no perſon can be choſen king of Poland, excepting a naue 
Pole of noble origin and poſſefling land in the kingdom ;" the houle of 
Saxony, and all foreign princes who might be likely to give weight e 
Poland by their hereditary dominions, and reftore its provinces and vers 
ties, aue ſet aſide. By the rd, „the government of Poland a4] be tet 
ever free, independent, and of a republican form ;*” the liberum vel, wy 
all the exorbitant privileges of the coueſtrian order are confirmed 11 theilt 
utmoſt latitude, And by the fourth, en permanent councl bal! be 
eſtabliſued, in which the executive power ſhall be veſted; and in my 
council the equeſtrian order, hitherto excluded from the adminittration Of 
affairs in the interval of diets, ſhall be acmitted,”” ſo that the pferogatites 
of the crown are ſtill tarther diminiſhed: but this change ol the _ 
tuticn was intended by the partitiontng powers to ſerve their own pur ey 
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and give a large {cope to influence and faftion over that part of the king- 
dom they had not ſeized. 

ReveNUEs.] Though the king of Poland is ſtinted in the political 
exerciſe of his prerogative, yet his revenue is ſufficient to maintain him 
and his houſehold with great ſplendor, as he pays no troops, Or officers of 
ſtate, nor even his body-guards. The preſent king had 1,000,000 and 
a half of florins ſettled upon him by the commiſſion of ſtate; and the in- 
come of his predeceſſors generally amounted to 140,000l. ſterling. The 
public revenues aroie chiefly from the crown-lands, the falt-mines in the 
palatinate o. Cracow, now in Auſtrian Poland, which alone amounted 10 
nearly 100,090]. ſterling; ancient tolls and cuſtoms, particularly thole of 
Elbing and Dantzic, the rents of Marienburg, Dirſhau, and Rogenhus, 
aud of the government of Cracow and diſtrift of Niepoliomicz. 

Weſlern Pruitia was the greateſt loſs to Poland, as by the diſmember- 


ment of that province, the navigation of the Viſtula dep nds entirely up- 


on the king of Pruffia. "This was a fatal blow to the trade of Poland, for 
Prutſia has laid ſuch heavy duties on the merchandiſe paſſing 10 Dantzie, 
as greatly to dimigiſh the trade of that town, and to itranster a conlider— 


n "1 2 OY 5 | * * "4 2 


able part of it tu Memel and Koningſburgh. | 
1. erl. 


By the diſmemberment, Poland loſt near half her 
annual income. To ſupply this deficiency, it 
became neceilary to new-model and increaſe the 


taxes. 
In 1775, all the impoſts amounted to - * 323,12 0 0 
The neat revenue of the king is - - 1945500 © 0 


Out of which he only pays his houſehold expences, 
aud mental fervrams. It arifes trom his royal 
demeſnes, Narollties, and 74,0741. out of the 


treuſury. 
* hole revenue — ; 3 - $43,938 0 0 
Deduct the king's revenue for privy purſe 194,500 0 © 
For army, ſtate officers, and all other charges - 249,438 © 0 


NILITARY STRENGTH.) The innate pride of the Poliſh nobility is 
ſuch, that they always appear in the field on horfeback ; and it is ſaid 
that Poland can raiſe 100,000, and Lithuania 50,000 cavalry, and that 
with eale ; but it muſt be underitood that ſervants are included, As to 
ther jutantry, they are generally hired from Germany, but are ſoon dif- 
mitee, becauſe they muit be maintained by extraordinary taxes, of which 
the Poliſh grandees are by no means fond. As to the ordinary army ot 
the Poles, it conſiſted in 1778, of 12,310 men in Poland, aud 7,405 in 
Lithuania, cantoncd into erowu-lands. The empreſs of Rutha maintains 
in the country 10,909 ſoldiers, and every garriſon is compoſed of Ruffians 
an hives: 1009 of the former are ſtationed at Warlaw, Theſe bold 
the nobles in tahjectian, and the king himſelt is little more than a 
"ICtroy, while the Ruſhan ambaſſador regulates the affairs ot the 

inguom under the direction of his court, The poſpolite conſiſts of 
all the nobility of the kingdom and their followers, excepting the 
cnancellor, and the ſtaroſts of frontier places; and they may 
be called by the king into the field upon extraordinary occaſions; but he 
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cannot keep them above fix weeks in arms, neither are they obliged tg 
march above three leagues out of the kingdom, a 
The Poliſh buffars are the fineſt and moſt ſpewy body of cavalry jn 
Eviope ; next to them are the pancerns; and both thoſe bodies wear de. 
fenſive armour of coats of mail and iton caps. The reſt of their caval; 
are armed with muſkets and heavy ſcymetars. After all that has hee 
ſaid, the Poliſh cavalry are extremely inefficient in the field; for th uch 
the men are brave, and their horſes excellent, they are ſtrangers to all 
diſcipline; and when drawn out, notwithſtanding all the authority their 
crown-general, their other officers, and even the king himſelf, have over 
them, they are oppreſſive and deſtructive to ihe court. It is certain, not- 
withſtanding, that the Poles may be rendered excellent troops by if. 
cipline, and that on various occaſtons, particularly under John Sohjetki, 
they made as great a figure in arms as any people in Europe, and proved 
the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels. It did not ſuit the Saxon 
rinces, who ſucceeded that hero, to encourage a martial ſpirit in the 
Poles, whom they perpetually overawed with their electoral t100Ps ; not 
indeed to introduce any reformation among them, eithe\ civil or military; 
the eflects of which conduct have been fince ſeverely felt in that countr;, 

OznEgss.) The“ order of the White Eagle“ was firſt inſtituted by 
Uladiſlaus in the year 1325, but revived by Auguſtus I. in the year 
1705, to attach to him ſome of the' Poliſh nobles who he feared were in- 
clined to Staniſlaus his competitor; it was conferred allo on the czur 
Peter the Great of Ruſha, The preſent king inſtituted the * order of 
St. Stauiſſaus, ſoon after his election to the crown in 1705. The badge 
is a gold crots enamelled red, and on the centre of it is a medallion with 
the image of St, Staniſlaus, enamelled in proper colours. It is worn pen- 
dent to a red riband edged with white. The ſtar of the order is ſilver, 
and in the centre, is a cypher of S. A. R. (Staniſlaus Auguſtus Rex) en- 
circled with the motto“ Premiando incitat.” 

HrsToR V.] Poland of old, was poſicfied by the Vandals, who were 
afterwards partly expelled by the Ruſs and Tartars, It was divided into 
many ſmall ſtates or principalities, each almoſt independent of another, 
though they generally had tome prince who was paramount over the rei, 
In the year 700, the people, through the oppreſſion of their perty chiets, 
gave the ſupreme command, under the title of duke, to Cracus, the 
tounder of the city of Cracow, His poſterity failing, in the year d30, 4 
peaſant, one Piaſtus, was elected to the ducal dignity. He lived to the age 
of 120 years, and his reign was ſo long and auſpicious, that every native 
Pole who has been fince elected king is called a Piaſt. From this period, 
for ſome centuries, we have no very certain records of the hiſtory of Po- 
land. Ihe title of duke was retained, till the year 999, when Boleſlaus 
aſſumed the title of king, and conquered Moravia, Pruſſia, and Bohemia, 
making them tributary to Poland. Boleſlaus II. added Red Ruſſia to Fo- 
land, by marrying the heireſs of that duchy, anno, 1059. Jagello, who 
in 1384, mounted the throne, was grand duke of Lithuania, and a Pa- 
gan; but on his being elected king of Poland, he not only became 4 
Chriſtian, but was at pains to bring over his ſubjects to. that __ 
He united his hereditary dominions to thoſe of Poland, which gave such 
influence to his poſterity over the hearts of the Poles, that the crown ws 
preſerved in his family until the male line became extinct in Sigiſmond 


Auguſtus, in 157 2. At this time two powerful competitors appeared ie 
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the crown of Poland. Theſe were Henry, duke of Anjou, brother to 
Charles IX. king ot France, and Maximilian ot Auſtria, The French 
inte reſt prevailed ; but Henry had not been tur months on the throne of 
Poland, when his brother died, and he returned privately to France, 
which kiugdom he governed by the name of Henry III. The party who 
had eſpouſed Maximilian's inteteſt endeavoured once more to revive his 
retenfions ; but the majority of the Poles being delirous to chule a prince 
who might reſide among them, made choice ot Stephen Batori, prince of 
Tranſylvania z who, in the beginning ot his reign, mecting with ſome 
oppolition from the Auſtrian faction, took the wueſt method to eſtabliſh 
himſelt on the throne, by marrying Anne, the filter ot Sigiſmund Au- 
guſtus, and of the royal houſe of the Jagelions, Stephen produced a 
great change in the military affairs of the Poles, by eltablithing a new 
militia, compoſed of the Coſſaes, a rough and barbarous race of men, on 
whom he beitowed the Ukraine, or frontiers of his Kingdom, Upon his 
death, in 1586, the Poles choſe Sigiſmund, ſoa of ſohn king of sweden, 
by Catharine filler of Sigiſmund II. for their king, 

Sigiſmund was crowned king of Sweden atter his father's death; but 
being expelled, as we have already ſeen in the hiſtory of Sweden, by the 
Swedes, a long war enſued between them and the Foles, but terminated 
in favour of the latter. Sigiſmund being ſecured in the throne of Poland, 
aſpired to that of Ruſſia as well as Sweden; but after long wars, he was 
detented in both views. He was afterwards engaged in a variety ot un- 
ſucceſsful wars with the Turks and the Swedes, Art laſt a truce was con- 
cluded under the mediation of France and t.ngland ; but the Poles were 
forced to agree that the Swedes {hould keep Elbing, Memel, Branutberg, 
and Pillau, together with all they had taken in Livonia. In the year 
1623, Sigiſmund died, and Uladiſlaus his foo ſucceeded. This prince was 
ſuccetsful both againſt the Turks and the Rutſians, and obliged the 
Swedes to reſtore all the Poliſh dominions they had taken in Pruſſia. His 
reign, however, was unfortunate, by his being inſtigated, through the 
ararice of his great men, to encroach upon the privileges ot the Coſſacs 
In the Ukraine, As the war which followed, was carried on againit the 
Collacs upon ambitious and perijidious principles, the Coflacs, wao are 
naturally a brave people, became deſperate ; and upon the ſuccethon of 
John II. brother to Uladiilaus, the Coſſac general Schmeliniki defeated 
the Poles in two great battles, and at lait forced them to a uithonourable 
peace, It appears that, during the couiſe of this war, the Folim nobility 
behaved as the worſt ot ruthans, and their conduct was highly condemned 
by John ; but his nobility diſapproved of the peace he had concluded 
with them. While the jealouſy hereby occationed continued, the Ruſ- 
ans came to a rupture with the Poles; and being joined by many ot the 
Coflacs, they, in the year 1654, took Smoleniko. This was tollowed 
with the raking of Wilna, and other places; and they committed moſt 
horrid ravages in Lithuania. Next year, Charles X. of Sweden, atter 


over-running Great and Little Poland, entered into Poliſh Prutha, all the 


tons ot wl ich received him, except Dantzick. The reſiſtance made by 
that City gave the Poles time to re-atlemble, and their king, John Cau— 
mr, Who had fled into Silefia, Was juined by the Tartars, as well as the 

oles; fo that the Swedes, who were diſperſed through the country, 
"ere every where cut in pieces. The Lichvanians, at the ſame time, 

owned the allegiance they had been forced to pay to Charles, who re- 
turned to Sweden with no more than a bandful of his army, It was during 
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this expedition, that the Dutch and Engliſh protected Dantzic, and the 
elector ot Brandenburg acquired the ſovereignty of Ducal Pruffia which 
had ſubmitted to Charles, Thus the litter loſt Poland, of which he had 
made an almoſt complete conqueſt. The treaty of Oliva was begun after 
the Swedes had been driven out of Cracow and Thorn, by which Royal 
Pruſſia was reſtored to the Poles. They were, however, forced to quit 
all preteuſions to Livonia, and to cede Smolenfko, Kiou, and the duchy 
of Siveria, to the Ruſttans, 

During thoſe tranſactions, the Poliſh nobility grew very uneaſy with 
their king. Some of them were diſſatisfied with the concefion: he bad 
made to the Coſlacs, many of whom had thrown eff the Poliſu voke + 
others taxed him with want of capacity; and ſome, with an intention ty 
rule by a mercenary army of Germans, Cafumir, who very pofſibly had 
no ſuch intentions, and was fond of retirement and ſtudy, finding that 
cabals and faétions increaſed every day, and that he himſelf might fall 1 
ſacrifice to the public diſcontent, abdicated his throne, and died abbot of 
St, Germeius, in France, enploying the remainder of his days in Latin 
paetical compoſitions, which are far from being deſpicable, 

The molt remote deſcendants of the ancient kings ending in John Cafi- 
mir, many foreign candidates preſented themſelves for the cruwn of Po. 
land; but the P:les choſe for their king a private gentleman of jiitle in— 
tereſt, aud leſs capacity, one Michael Wiefnowiſki, becauſe he was de- 
ſcended from a Fiat. His reign was diſgraceful to Poland, Large 
bodirs of the Coſſacs had put themiclves under the protection ot the urs, 
who conquered all the provinces of Podolia, and took Kaminieck, till then 
thought inpiegnable, The greateſt part of Poland was then ravaged, and 
the Holes were obliged to pay an annual tribute to the ſulran, Notwith- 
ſtanding thoie diſgraceful events, the credit of the Poliſh arms was in 
ſome meaſure maiutaincd by John Sobieſki, the crown gener. 1, a brave 
and active commander, who had given the Turks ſeveral defeats. Mi- 
chael dying in 073, Sobieſki was choſen king ; and in 1676, be was fo 
ſucceſ>tul againſt the infidels, that he forced them to rem:t the tribute 
they had impoſed upon Poland; but they kept poſiction of Kaminieck, 
In 1683, Sobiefki, though he had not been well treated by the houſe of 
Auſtria, was ſo public-{irited, as to enter into the league that was formed 
for the defence of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels, and acquired immor: 
tal honour, by obliging the 'Turks to raite the ſiege of Vienna, and 
making a terrible flaughter of the enemy; for all which glorious ſervices, 
and driving the Turks our of Hungary, he was ungratefully requited by 
the emperor Leopold, | 
- Sobieſki returning to Poland, continued the war againſt the Turks, but 
unforrunately quarielled with the ſenate, who ſuſpected that he wanted 
to make the crown hereditary in his family. He died, after « glorious 
reign, in 1695, | 

Poland fell into great diſtractions upon Sobieſki's death. Many con- 
fed« racies were formed, but all parties ſcemed inclined to exclude the 
Sobieſki family. In the mean while, Poland was infulted by the Tartars, 
and her crown was in a manner put up to ſale- The prince of Conti, of 
the blood roval of France was the moſt liberal bidder ; but while he 
thought the election alwoſt ſure, he was difappointed by the intrigues of 
the queen-d-wayger, in tavour of her younger ſon prince Alexander So- 
bieſki, for which ſhe was driven from Warſaw to Dantzick. All of a ſud- 


den, Augultus, eleCtor of Saxony, ſtarted up as a candidate, and i 
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ham election, being proclaimed by the biſhop of Cujavia, he took poſ- 
ſelon of Cracow with a Saxon army, and actually was crowned in that 
city in 169% The prince of Conti made ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts to 
re-eftabliſh his intereſt, and pretended that he had been actually choſen ; 
but he was afterw:rcs obliged to return to France, and the other powers 
of Europe ſeemed to acquieſge in the election of Auguſtus. The man- 
ner in which he was driven from the throne, by Charles XII. of Sweden, 
(who procured the advancement of Staniflaus) and afterwards reſtored by 
the Czar, Peter the Great, has been already related in the hiſtory of 
garden. It was not till the year 1712 that Auguſtus was fully confirmed 
on the throne, which he held upon precarious and diſagreeable terms. 
The Poles were naturally attached to Sraniflaus, and were perpetually 
forming conſpiracies and plots againſt Auguſtus, who was obliged to main- 
tiin his authority by means of his Saxon guards and regiments. In 1725, 
his natural ſon prince Maurice, afterwards the famous count Saxe, was 
choſen diike of Courland ; but Auguſtus was not able to maintain him in 
that dignity, againſt the power of Ruſſia and the jealouſy of the Poles. 
Auguſtus died, after an unquiet reign, in 1753, having done all he could 
to inſure the ſucceſſion of Poland to his fon Auguſtus Il. (or as he is 
called by Cme III.) This occalioned a war, in which the French king 
maintained the intereſt of his father-in-law Stamitlaus, who was actually 
re- elected to the throne by a con{iderable party, of which the prince 
primate was the head. But Auguſtus, entering Poland with a powerful 
army of Saxons and Ruſſians, compelled his rival to retreat into Dantzic, 
from wheace he eſcaped with great difficulty into France, I have, in the 
hiſtory of Germany, mentioned the war between Auguſtus II. as elector 
ot Saxony, or rather 7 the ally of Ruſſia and Auſtria, and his late 
Pruſſan majeſty. It is. Jufficient to ſay, that though Auguſtus was a 
mild, moderate prince, and did every thing to ſatisfy the Poles, . he never 
could gain their hearts; and all he obtained from them was merely ſhel- 
ter, when his Pruſſian majeſty drove him from his capital and electorate. 
Auguſtus died at Dreſden, in 1763, upon which count Staniflaus Pomatows= 
{1 was choſen king, by the name of Staniſlaus Auguſtus ; though it is ſaid 
lat the election was conducted irregularly, and that he obtained the crown 
chiefly through the influence of the empreſs of Ruſſia. He is a man of abi- 
litics and addreſs ; but, from various concurring cauſes, he has had the un- 
happineſs to ſee Poland, during his reign, a ſcene of deſolation and calamity, 
In 1766, two Poliſh gentlemen preſented a petition to the king, in the 
name of all the Proteſtant nobility, and in behalf alſo of the members of 


the Greek church, wherein they demanded to be re-inſtated in their 


ancient rights and privileges, and to be placed upon the ſame footing in 
every reſpect with the Roman catholic ſubjects of the kingdom. „ The 
dtfcrence of ſentiments upon ſome points of religion among Chriſtians,” 
lad they in their petition, “ ought not to enter into any conſideration 
with regard to the employments of the ſtate. The different ſets of 
Chriſtians, although they differ in opinion among themſelves with re- 
left to ſome points of doctrine, agree all in one point, that of bein 
laithful to their ſovereign, and obedient to his orders: all the Chriſtian 
2 are convinced of this truth; and therefore, having always this prin- 
= ſeg view, and without having any regard to the religion they profeſs, 
N _ princes oughr only to ſeek after thoſe whoſe merit and talents. 
ps m capable of ſerving their country properly. The king gave 
WWer at this time to the petition of the diſſidents ; but the matter 


was 
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was referred to the diet which was held the following year, when tt 
miniſters of the courts of Ruſſia, of London, of Berlin, ind: of 8 
hagen, ſupported their pretenſions. ' he diet appeared to treat the LA 

laints of the diſſidents with great moderation, which gave ſome Ant ar 
ing expectations that the aftair would be happily e-rminited. Bur th 
Intrigues of the king of Pruſſia appear to have prevented this: for tit 
prince, though he openly profeſſed to be a zealous defender of the eh 8 
of the diſſidents, yet it was manifeſt from the event, that his great ain 
was to promote the views of his own ambition. The intervention of the 
Ruſſians in the affairs of Poland alſo gave a great diſguſt to all parties in the 
kingdom. The whole nation run into confederacies formed in lilkit 
provinces ; the popiſh clergy were active in oppoſing the cauſe of the af. 
tidents ; and this unfortunate country became the theatre of the mos 
cruel and complicated of all wars; partly civil, partly religious, and 
2 foreign. The confuſion, devaſtation, and civil war, continued in 

oland during the years 2 1770, and 177t, whereby the whole face 
of the country was almoſt deftroyed ; many of the principal popith families 
retired into foreign ſtates with their effects; and had it not been for a body 
of Ruſſian troops which acted as guards to the king at Warſaw, that city had 
Ukewiſe exhibited a ſcene of plunder and maſſacre,» To theſe complicated 
evils, were added, in the year 1770, that moſt dreadful ſcourge the pefi. 
tence, which ſpread from the trontiers of Turkey to the adjoining pro- 
vinces of Podolia, Volbiaia, and the Ukraine; and in theſe provinces it 
is faid to have ſwept off 250,000 of the people. Meanwhile, tome of the 
Poliſh confederates interceded with the Turks to aſſiſt them againſt ther 
powerful oppreflors; and a war enſued between the Ruſſians and the 
"Furks vn account of Poland. But it has been obſerved, that the conduct 
ot the Grand Signior and of the Ottoman Porte towards the diſtreſſed Poles, 
were \|tri-tly juſt and honourable, and the very reverle of that of their 
Chriſtian, Catholic, and Apoſtolic neighbours *. 


a 
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fn 1764, the empreſs of Ruſſia tranſmitted to the court of Warſaw an act of re- 
nunciat ion, ſigned with her own hand, and ſraled with the ſeal of the empire, when 
in ſhe declares, © That ſhe did by no means arrogate either to herſelf, her heirs aud 
ſucceſſors, or to her empire, any right or claim to the diſtricts or territories, wich 
were actually in poſſeſſion, or ſubject to the authority of the kingdom: of Poland, © 
great duchy of Lithuania; but that, on the comrary, her faid razelt y wauld guara!- 
tee to the faid kir gdom of Poland and duchy of Lithuania, all the numuunitics, lande, 
territories, and diſtricts, which the ſaid kingdom and duchy onght by right to pot 
ſeſs, or did now actually poſſeſs; and would at all times, and for ever, maintain tne 
in the full and free enjoyment thereof, againſt the attempts of all aud every one wi» 
ſhould at any time, or on any pretext, endeavour to diſpoſſeſs them of the fame." 
In the ſame yeur did the ki-g of Pruſſia ſign, with his own hand, an act, u here in he 
declared, „ that he had no claims, formed no pretenſions on Poland, or a") pat? 
thereof: that he renounced all claims on that kingdom, either as king of Fruity 
elector of Brandenburg, or duke of Pomerania.“ ln the lame infcrument he guarati 
tees, ip the molt ſolemu manner, the territories and rights of Porand agaiult every 
power whatever, The empreſs-queen of Hungary, ſo late as the month ol. January 
1771, wrote u letter with her own hand to the king of Poland, in which ſhe fave 
him the ſtrongeſt aſſurauces, * That her friendſhip for him and the republic was Hrn 
and unalterable: that the motion of her troops ought not to alarm him : that ſhe 2 
never cntertained a thought of ſeizing any part of his dominious, nor Would evcu 
ſuffer any other power to do it.” —From which, according to the political creed ut 
Princes, we may infer, that to guarantee the rights, liberties, and revenues 0 
means to annihilate thoſe liberties, ſeize upon thoſe rights, and 4pprop[ate t 
venues to their own uſe. Such is the faith of princes, the inſtability of human Polt 
tica, and of human affairs! 0 
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On September 3d, 1771, an attempt was made by Kozinſki, an officer 
am men the Poliſh confederates, and ſeveral others, to aſſaſſinate the king 
of Poland, in the ſtreets of Warſaw. His majeſty received two wounds on 
his head, one from 4 ball, and the other from a ſabre ; notwithſtanding 
which he had the good fortune to eſcape with life, by Kozinſki's relent- 
ing, for which his ewn lite was fared, and he now refides in the papal ter- 
morirs, with an annual pennon from the king. Pulaſki, another of the 
conſpir.ato's, diniaguithed nimſelt in the American fervice, and was killed 
in attacking the Prit'ſh lines at Savannah, in 1779. 

The following „ear, 1772, it appeared, that the king of Pruſha, the 
emp:ror aud empreſs-queen, and the emprets of Ruſſia, had entered into 
an albapce to divide and diſmember the kingdom of Poland : though 
pruſſia was formerly in a ſtate ot vaſlalage to Poland, and the title of king 
ot Profſia was never acknowledged by the Poles till 1764. Ruſſia alſo in the 
beginning of the 17th century {aw its capital and throne poſſofſed by the 
Poles, while Auſtria in 1083 was indebted to a king of Poland for the pre- 
ſervation for its metropolis, and almoſt for its very exiſtence. Theſe three 
allied powers, acting in concert, tet up their formal pretenſions to the re- 
ſpectzve diſtricts which they had allotted for and guarantied to each other: 
Polith or Weſtern Pruſſia, and ſome diſtricts bordering upon Brandenburgh, 
tor the king of Pruſſia; almoſt all the ſouth-eatt parts of the kingdom bor- 
dering upon Hungary, together with the rich ſalt-works of the crown, for 
the empreſs-queen of Hungary and Bohemia“; and a large diſtrict of 
country about Mohilow, upon the banks of the Dnieper, tor the em- 
preſs of Rufſia f. But though each of theſe powers pretended to have a 
legal ritle to the territories which were allotted them reſpectively, and 
publiſhed manifeſtos in juſtification of the meaſures which they had ta- 
ken, yet as they were conſcious that the fallacies by which they ſupported 
their pretenſions were too groſs to impoſe upon mankind, they forced the 
Poles to call a new diet, and threatened them, that it they did not conlent 
unanimouſly to fign a treaty for the ceding of thoſe provinces to them re- 
ſpectively, the whole kingdom would be laid under a military execution, 
and treated as a conquered ſtate, In this extremity of dittreſs, ſeveral of 
the Poliſh nobility proteſted againſt this violent a& of tyranny, and retired 
into foreign ſtates, chuſing rather to live in exile, and to have all their 
landed property confiſcated, than be the inſtruments of bringing their 
country to utter ruin; but the king of Poland was prevailed upon to fign 
this act, and his example was followed by many his ſubjects. 

As to the king of Pruſſia, his conduct in Poland was the moſt tyranni- 
cal and oppreflire that can be conceived. It was in the year 1571 that 
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as The diſtri claimed by Auſtria, was „ all that tract of land lying on the right 
oo ot 2 Vittula, from Silefia above Sandomir to the mouth of the San, aud from 
eren Y Franepole, Zamoiſc, and Rubieſſow, to the Bog: from the Bog along the 
2 of Red Rullia to Zabras, on the borders of Voihinia and Podolia, and from 
of Pod, 1 6 ſtraight line to the Nieper, where it receives the Sbrytz, taking in 4 Part 
EEE ia, and then along the boundaries ſeparating Podolia irom Moldavia. This 
2 J now incorporated with Auſtria, under the appellation of the kingdoms of 
zucla and Lodomeria. 
loſe Ruſſian claims compriſe Poliſh Livonia, that part of the palatinate of Po- 
of the 3232 of the Duna—the palacinates of Vitepſk, NIiciſlaw and two portiuns 
Whie won of Minſk. This tract of land (Poliſh Livonia excepted) is ſituated in 
roaring and includes full one third of Lithuania. It is now divided into the 
69Vruments of Polotik and Mohilef. 
his 
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his troops entered into Great Poland, and during the ſpace of that year 
be carried off from that province, and its neighbourhood, at a moderate 
coinputation, 12,000 families. On the 29th of October, in the ſame 
year, an edict was publiſhed by hrs Pruſhan majeſty, commandin 


. every 

perſon, under the ſevereſt penalties, and even corporal 8 to 
= 1 5 - , 

rake in piyment for forage, proviſions, corn, horſes, &c. the monty of. 


fered by his troops and cominifiaries. This money was either ſilver beg. 
ing the impreſſion of Poland, and exactly worth one-third of its nominal 
valve, or ducats ſtruck in imitation of Dutch ducats, ſeventeen per cent 
iaferior to the real ducats of Holland. With this baſe nioney he bought 
up corn and forage enough, not only to ſupply his army for two ado 
years, but to ſtock magazines in the couatry itſelf, where the inhavitans 
were forced to come and re- purchaſe corn tor their daily ſubſitence at an 
advanced price, and with good money, his commiflaries refuſing to take 
tbe ſame coin they had paid. At the loweſt calculation he gained, by 
this maſterly and honeſt manceuvre, ſeven millions of dollars. Havins 
ticipped the country of money and proviſions, his next attempt was td 
thin it ſtill more of its inhabitants. To people his own dominions, at 
the expence of Puland, had been his great aim ; for this purpoſe be bit 
upon a new contribution; every tien and village was obliged to furniſh 
a certain number of marrnageable girls; the parents to give as a portion, & 
$te:$her-bed, tour pillows, a cow, two bogs, and three ducats in gold. 
Sorzawere bound hand and foot, and carried off as criminals. Bis ex- 
actions trom the abbeys, convents, cathedrals, and nobles, were ſo heey, 
and exceeded at laſt their abilities fo much, that the pricits abandoned 
their churches, and the nobles their lands. Theſe exactions continued 
with unabated rigour, from the year 1771, to the time the treaty of pat 
tition was declared, and poſſeſſion taken of the provinces uſurped. From 
theſe proceedings it would appear, that his Prufſian majeity knew 10 
rights but his on; no pretenſions but thoſe of the houte of Branden- 
burg ; no other rule of juitice but his own pride and ambition. 

The violent diſmemberment and partition of Poland has juſtly berg 
conlidered as the firſt great breach in the modern political ſyCein of Eu— 
rope. The ſurpriſe of a town, the invation of an inſignificant province, 
or the election of a prince, who had neither abilities to be feared, her 
virtues to be loved, would ſome years ago have armed one half of Eu- 
rope, and called forth all the attention of the ether, But the dettruction 
of a great kingdom, with the conſequent diſarrangement of power, do- 
minion, and commerce, has been beheld by the other nations of burop* 
with the moit aſtoniſhing indifference and unconcern. The courts 0! 
London, Paris, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, removftrated 124in{ the 
uſurpations, bur tust was all. Poland was forced to ſubmit, and the pr: 
tition, was rated by their diet, held under the bijbes and threats of he 
three powers. In the ſcuate there was a majority of SIX, but n * 
lower houle, the atlembly of nuncios, there was but one vote in Favour 9 
the meaſure, 54 againſt 55, This is a very alarming circuiſt-nce, ind 
ſhews that a moſt important, though nat hippy change, has taken pee 
in that general ſyſtem of policy, and arrangement of power and dominion, 
which had been tor ſome ayzcs an object of unremitting attention With m! 
of the ſtates of Europe. Our anceſtors might, perhaps, on ſome occanon, 
diſcover rather more anxicty about preſerving the balance of power in Fa. 
rope than was neceſſary : but it has been well remarked, that the ies © 
couſidering Europe as a vaſt commonwealth, of the ſeveral pats bein 
dininst and feparate, thuugh politically and curametrclally un 
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independent, though unequal in power, and of prevent- 
by any means, trom becoming too powerful for the reſt, 
was great and liberal, and, though the reſult of barbaiitm was founded 
ypon the moſt enlarged principles of the wiſeſt policy, It appears to be 
„ing to this ſyſtem, chat this ſmall part of the weſtern world has acquired 
0 iſtoniſhing a {uperiony over the reſt of the globe. The fortune and 
elur of Greece proceeded from a ſimilar ſyſtem of policy, though 
teme upon a ſmaller ſcale. Both her fortune and glory expired with 
that ſyſtem. x ; 

Stanillabs Auguſtus (late count Poniatowſki) was born in 1732, and 
crowned king of Poland in 1764. This prince, while a private noble- 
wan, relided ſome time in London, and is a fellow of the Royal Society. 
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Degrees. 


260 6 8 ö 6 and 11 eaſt longitude, 
o 45 and 48 north latitude, 
BovxDarlzs.] I IT 1s bounded by Alface and Swabia in Germany, on 
| 1 the North; by the lake of Conſtance, Tirol, and 
Trent, on the Kait ; by Italy, on the South; and by France, on the Weſt. 
Diy:51008.] Switzerland is divided into thirteen cantons, which and 
in paint of precedency as follows: 1. Zurich; 2. Berne; 3, Lucerne; 
4. Uri; $5. Schueitz; 6. Underwalden ; 7. Zug; 8. Glaris; 9. Bail; 
10. Fribourg; 11. Soleure; 12, Schatthauſen; 13. Appenzel. 


The beit account we have of the dimentious and principal towns of each 
camton, is as follows: | 


Length 


—_—_ It 
Breauth 


| A 8 
f Countries Names. SQ uare = | 8 | Chief Cities ö 
Switzerland. | Miles. | . = ; 
| 3 pn | 
| Lerne 2,346 "11 4i- 8 Berne a 
: Zurich 28 34 3 (Zurich 
Calviniſt 5 chaff hauſeu 140 23 9 Schaft hauſen | 
72 
Baſil 240] 2 1 13\BASIL 13 4 3 
Lucerne 460 33 25 Lucerne | 
| Underwalden 270] 23 10S tantz 
be a Ori 612] 48 2:jAltort 
Papiſts. < Suite 250 27 12Suifte | 
| | Fribourg 372} 24] 21]Fribourg 
| Zug 112% 18!) Eu 
3 E Solevre 2531 31 24 Solcure, Or Solothurn 
Ouvit sas and f Appenzel 250) 23 24 Appe zel | 
| Papiits, | Giaris 257] 24 18|G:aris 
| - Baden | Bader: | 
| Bremgarten 216] 26 12|remparten | 
(The ſubieQs ot Mellingen | Meihrgen 
the Sw ters, Theinthal 102 20 $ Rheineck | 
Calrinifis, ang y I bureau I19, 18 11 Prowankeld 
Pap ſts. Lugano | . ug ano | 
| Locarno 8 | - |. .JLocarne 
Meudris 30% 5%; Nendris ö 
UNI aggia Magg:s | 
— — þ 1 
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3 8 3 
: Countries Names] Square | 5 2 
— - — — 8 * s 5 
Allies of the i Chief Cities. 
Switzers. 78. 
þ - 
Calvinifſts Grifons 2, 270 2.0] 62/Coire e 


Griſons. Call- Bormio and 472] 42] 340 Chiavanra 


Subjects of aid Chiavanna | 


viniſts & Pap. C Valteline. _ 360] 27] 19ſ5ondrio 
Lockeuburg 168] 27 Liecluenſteg 
alviniſts. 8 1600 13] 11ʃ[Genevn 
| Neufchatel 3200 32] 200 Neufchatel 
3 Valais 1, 287 . 80} 3ojSion 
Papiſts. Je 270 3] 16 Delſperg 
it St. Gall 144) 2c 10 St. Gall 


Mu-hauſen, in Alſace, 1s alſo 
united to them, 


Z Total 12,834 
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AIR, CL!MATE, SOIL AD 9 This being a mountainoys 
OF THE COUNTRY. country, lying upon the Alps, 
(which form an amphitheatre of more than 100 miles) the fiofts are 
conſequently bitter in winter, the hills being covered with ſnow ſometime: 
all the year long. In fummer the incquality of the ſoil renders the ſame 
Province very unequal in its ſeaſons ; on one fide of thoſe mountains the 
inhabitants are often reaping, while they arc ſowing on another, The 
vallies, however, are warm and fruitful, and well cultivated, and nothing 
can be more delightful than the ſummer months in this charming country, 
It is ſubject to rains and tempeſts; for which reaton public gravaries are 
every where erected to ſupply the failure of their crops, The water of 
Switzerland is generally exceilent, and often deſcends from the mountains in 
large or ſmall cataracts, which have a delightiul effect. 

There is, perhaps, no country in the world wherein the advantzgcous 
effects of unwearied and perſevering induſtry are more remarkabli con- 
ſpicuous than in Switzerland. In paſſing over the mountainous parts 
thereof, the traveller is ſtruck with admiration, to obſerve rocks that were 
formerly barren, now planted with vines, or abounding with rich pa- 
ture; and to mark the traces of the plough along the ſides of precipices 
ſo ſteep, that a horſe could not even mount them without great difficulty. 
In ſhort, the inhabitants ſeem to have ſurmounted every obſtruction winch 
ſoil, ſituation, and climate had thrown in their way, and to haze {pread 
fertility over various ſpots of the country, which nature ſeemed to have 
conligned to everlaſting barrenneſs. Ihe feet of the mountains, and 
ſometimes alſo the very ſummits, are covered with vineyards, corn- fields, 
meadows, and paſture-grounds, Other parts of this country are more 
dreary, - conliſting almoſt entirely of barren and inacceffible rocks, ſome 
of which are continually covered with ſnow or ice. The valiies between 
theſe icy and ſnowy mountains appear like ſo many ſmooth frozen Jakes 
and from them vaſt fragments of ice frequently fall down into the more 
fruitful ſports beneath. in ſome parts, there is a regular gradation fre 
extreme wildneſs to high cultivation; in others the tranlitions ae very 
abrupt, and very firiking. - Sometimes a continued chain of cultivatcd 
mountains, richly clothed wich wood, and ſtudded all over with hamlets, 
cottages above the clouds, paſtures which appear ſuſpended in the 4 
exhibit the moſt delightful landſcape that can be conceived ; and in one 
places appear rugged rocks, cataracts, and monatains of 2 prodigious 
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the moſt pictureſque ſcenes; and here are to be found ſome of the 
moſt ſublune exhibitions of nature, in her moſt awful and tremendous 
"oaks anD LAKES.) The chief nvers are the Rhine, which riſes in 
the chain of mountains bordering on St. Gothard, the Aar, the Reuſs, the 
Tein, the Oglio, and the R hone | The lakes are thoſe of Geneva, Con- 
fnge, Thub, Lucerne, Zurich, Biel, and Brien. „ ; 

METALS AND MIN ERALS.] The mountains contain mines of iron, 
c:yttal, virgin ſulphur, and ſprings of mineral waters, ; 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] Switzerland produces 
ſheep and cattle, wine, wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, and hemp; plenty 
of apples, pears, nuts, cherries, piums, and cheſnuts; the parts towards 
Italy abound in peaches, almonds, hys, citrons, and pomegranates; and 
moſt of the cantons abound in timber. Beſides game, fiſh, and fowl, 
ire alſo found, in ſome of the higher and more inagceſſible parts of the 
Ape, the bouquetin and the chamois, whoſe activity in ſcouring alon 
the ſtzep and craggy rocks, and in leaping over the precipices, 1s hardly 
conceivable, The blood of both theſe animals is of io hot a nature, that 
the inhabitants of ſome of theſe mountains, who are much ſubject to 
pleurifies, take a few drops of it, mixed with water, as a remedy for that 
Gforder, The fleſh of the chamois is eſteemed very delicious. Among 
the Alps is likewiſe found a ſpecies of hares, which in ſummer is faid to 
perfectly reſemble other hares, but in winter become all over white, fo 
that they are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable among the ſnow. But this idea 
hath been lately exploded, nor is it certain whether the two ſpecies ever 
couple together. The white hare ſeldom quits his rocky reſidence.— 
Here are alſo yellow and white foxes, which in winter ſometimes come 
cown into the vallies. 

Po?ULATION, INHABITANTS, 3 According to the beſt 

CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. accounts, the cantons ot 
Switzerland contain abbut 2,000,000 of inhabitants, who are a brave, 
hardy, induſtrious people, remarkable tor their fidelity, and their zealous 
attachment to the liberties of their country. Like the old Romans, they 
are equally inured to arms and agriculture, A general fimplicity of 
manners, an open and unaffected frankneſs, together with an invincible 
ert of freedom, are the moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſties of the inha«. 
litants of Switzerland, They are in general a very enlightened nation 
melr common people are far more intelligent than the fame rank ot 
men in noſt other countries; a taſte for literature is very prevalent among. 
ole Who are in better circumſtances, and even among many of the. 
loweſt rank; and a genuine and unartful good breeding is extremely 
compicuous in the Swiſs gentry. On the firſt entrance into this country, 
the traveller cannot but obſerve the air of content and ſatisſaction which 

«ppears in the countenances of the inhabitants. The cleanlinets of the 

Vue? and of the people, is peculiarly ſtriking; and in all their manners be- 
#4v10u7, and dreſs, ſome ſtrong outlines may be traced, which diſtinguiſh this 

py people from the neighbouring nations, who labour under the op- 
preſfon of detpotie government, Even the Swils cottages convey the 
uvelie(t image of cleanlineſs, eaſe, and ſimplicity, and cannot but ſtrongly 
preſs upon the obſerver a molt pleaſing conviction of the peaſant's happi- 
ge wy of the cantons each cortage has its little terivwory, conſiſt- 
ines 18 a tield or two of tine paſture ground, and trequertly 
3 A 25 and well ſupphed with water. Sumptuary laws are in 

zolt parts of Switzerland; and no dancing is allowed, except 
pon 
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upon particular occaſions, Silk, lace, and ſeveral other articles of luxury 
are totally prohibited in ſome of the cantons; and even the head-drefies 
of the ladies qe regulated. All games of hazard are alſo ſtrictly = 
kibited ; and in other games, the party who loſes abore fix floriaz Ar 
3s about nive ſhillings of our money, incurs a conſiderable fine. 1 heir 
diverſions, therefore, are chiefly of the active and warlike kind : and * 
their time is not waſted in games of chance, many of chem em oy 
part of their leifure hours in reading, to the great improvement of wel 
underſtandings. The youth are diligently trained to all the martial ex. 
erciſes, ſuch as running, wreſlling, throwing the hammer, and ſhooting 
both with the ctoſs-bow and the muſket. . 

Re TL1GIO0Ne] Though all the Swils cantons form but one political 
republic, yet they are not united In religion, as the reader, in the table 
prefixed, may perceive. Thoſe differences in religion formerly created 
many public commomons, which ſeem now to have ſubfided, Zuinglios 
was the apoſtle of proteſtantiſm in Switzerland, He was a moderate re- 
former, andaiffered from Luther and Calvin only in a fewf peculative points; 
ſo that Calviniſm may be ſaid to be the religion of the proteſtant Swiſs, 
But this muit be underſtood chiefly with relpe& to the mode of church 
government; for in ſome doctrinal points they are far from being unirer- 
tally Calviniſtical. There is, however, too much religious bigotry, pre- 
valent among them; and though they are ardently attached to the 
intereſts of civil liberty, their ſentiments on the ſubject of religious tole- 
ration are in general much leſs liberal. | 

LAnGUaGE.] Several languages prevail in Switzerland; but the moſ 
common is German. The Swiſſes who border upon France ſpeak a baltarl 
French, as thoſe near Italy do a corrupted Latin or Italian. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Calvin, whoſe name 1s fo well 
known in all proteſtant countries, inſtituted laws for the city of Geneve, 
which are held in high eſteem by the moſt learned of that country, The 
ingenious and eloquent Rouſſeau too, whoſe works the pretent age hare 
received with ſo much approbation, was a citizen of Geneva, Roufleau 
gave a force to the French language, which it was thought incapable of 
receiving. In England he is generally known as a proſe-writer only, but 
the French admire him as a poet, His opera of the Devin de Village in 
particular is much eſteemed. M. Bonnet, and Meſſ. de Sauſſure aud De 
Luc alſo deſerve to be mentioned with applauſe, and will be remembered 
till the Alps ſhall be no more. | : 

UNIVERSITIESs.] The univerſity of Baſil, which was founded in 145% 
has a very curious phyſic-garden, which contains the choiceſt exotics ; and 
adjoining to the library, which contains ſome valuable manuſcripts, 1 
a muſeum well furniſhed with natural and artificial curiofities, and with 3 

reat number of medals and paintings. In the cabinets of Kraimus and 
Amerbach, which alſo belong to this univerlity, there are no leſs that 
twenty original pieces of Holbein: for one of which, repreſenting a dead 
Chriſt, a thouſand ducars have been offered. The other onixeifities, 
which indeed are commonly only ſtyled colleges, as thoſe of Bern, Lav 
fanne, and Zurich. 

ANTIQUIT:ES AND CURIOSITIES, Every diſtrict of a cane 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL C in this mountainous COuntTy | 
preſents the traveller with a natural curioſity ; ſometimes in the ſhape 0 
wild but beautiful proſpects, interſperſed with loity buildings, and uon 
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farmed by the hands of a fingle hermit, who laboured ch it for 25 
years, and was living in 1707. It is the greateſt curiolity of the kind 

chaps in the world, as it contains a chapel, a parlour 28 paces in length, 
12 in breadth, and 20 feet in height, a cabinet, a kitchen, a cellar, and 
other apartments, with the altar, benches, flooring, cieling, all cut out 
of the rock. At the famous pals ot Pierre Pertu15, the road is carried 
through a ſolid rock near 50 feet thick, the height of the arch 26, and 
its breadth 25. The marcatites, falle diamonds, and other ſtones tound 
in thoſe mountains, are juſtly ranked among the natural curioſines of the 
country. The ruins of Cæſar's wall, which extended 18 miles in length, 
from Mount Jura to the banks of Lake Leman, are ſtill diſcernible, 
Mary monuments of antiquity have been {covered near the baths os 
Biden, which were known to the Romans in the time of Tacitus. Swit- 
zerland boaſts of many noble religious buildings, particularly a college of 
ſeſuits; and many cabinets of valuable manuicripts, antiques, and curio— 
lities of all kinds. Near Roliniere, is a famous ſpring which riſes in the 
midſt of a natural baſon of 12 ſquare fcet—the force that acts upon it 
muſt be prodigious ; after a great ſhower of rain, it carries up a column 
of water as thick as a man's thigh, nearly a foot above its ſurface, Irs, 
temperature never varies, its ſurtace is clear as cryſtal, and its depth un- 
tathomable ; probably the end of ſome ſubrerrancous lake, that haih here 
ſound an iſlue for its waters. 

Cirtts.] Of theſe the moſt conſiderable 1s the city of Bern, ſtanding 
on the river Aar, This city and canton, it is faid, torms almoit a third 
of the Helvetic contederacy, and can, upon occafion, fit out 105,009 
armed men. All the other cities in Switzerland are exce'lently = 
provided with arſenals, bridges, and public editices, Bahl is accounte 
by ſome the capital of all Switzerland, It is ſituated in a fertile and 
delightful country, on the banks of the Rhine, and the confines. of Alface 
and the empire. It contains two hundred and twenty ſtreets, and tis 
market places, The town-houſe, which ſtands on the river Birſce, is 
lupported by very large pillars, and its great hall is finely painted by the 
celebrated Hans Holbein, who was a native of this city. The ſituation 
of Bahil is pleaſing : the Rhine divides it into the upper and lower town, 
and it is conſidered as one of the keys of Switzerland. Baden is famous 
tor its antiquity and baths. Zurich is far leſs conſiderable than Bern, 
but in the arſenal is ſhewn the bow of the famous William Tell, and in 
the library is a manuſcript of excellent letters written by the untortunate 
Lady Jane Grey, to the judicious reformer Builinger, in elegant Latin 
and German, 

To prevent a repetition, I ſhall here mention the city of Geneva, 
Wach is an aſſociate of Switzerland, and is under the protection of rhe 
lelretic body, but within itſelf is an independent ſtate, and republic. 

als Cty 1s well built, and well fortified, and contains 24,000 inhabitants, 
nolt of whom ate Calviniſts. It is ſituated upon the atflux of the Rhone, 
dom the large fine lake of Geneva. It is celebrated for the learning of 
eſſary of its univerſity, and the good government of its colleges, 
Ee, ot ats air, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants. By its ſitua- 
: 9 Fo . thoroughfare from Germany, France, and Italy, It contained 
A of fine manufactures and artiſts; ſo that the proteſtants, eſpe- 

uch as are of a liberal turn, eſteem it a moſt delightful place.— 

— ms fermentation of their politics, anch particularly the uſurpation of 

denate, hath divided the citizens into parties, aud the late ſtruggle 
(0 0 
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of Patricians and Plebei:ns has been productive of the moſt ry; 
quences. The city is now under the protection of France, or rather; 
magiſtrates, and council, the partizans of ariſtocracy; many of "pa * 
able citizens have accordingly left the place, and ſought ret vat 
tection in Ireland and elſewhere. 

| Commincy and MANUFACTURES.) The productions of the loan, 
linen, dimity, lace, ſtockings, handkerchiets, ribands, filk and Painted 
cottons and gloves, are common in Switzerland, and the inhabitar: vo 
vow beginning, notwithſtanding their ſumptuary laws, to fabricate flks 
velvets, and woollen manufactures. Their great progreſs in thote ma... 
factures, and in agriculture, gives them a proſpect of being able ſo 
make conſiderable exports. 

ConsTi1UTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Theſe are very complicated 
heads, though belonging to the ſame body, being partly ariſtocrwical, aue 
partly democratical. Every canon is abſolute in its own juriſdiction, * 
thoſe of Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne, with other dependencies, are 
ariſtocratical, with a certain mixture of democracy, Bern excepted, Thot 
of Uri, Schweitz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, and Appenzel, are demo. 
cratical, Baſil, though it has the appearance of an ariſtocracy, rather 
inclines to a democracy, But even thoſe ariſtocracies and democ:acie; 
differ in their particular modes of government. However, in all of them 
the real intercits of the people appear to be much attended to, and ther 
enjoy a degree of happineſs not to be expected in deſpotic gorer:- 
ments. Each canton bath prudently reconciled itſelf to the errors of ir; 
neighbour, and cemented on the baſis of affection, a ſy lem of mutual 
defence. | 

The confederacy, conſidered as a republic, comprehends three diviſions, 
The firſt are the Swiſſes, properly ſo called. The ſecond are the Griſons, 
or the ſtates, conſederated with the Swiſſes, for their common protec- 
tion. The third are thoſe prefectures, which though ſubje& to the 
other two, by purchaſe or otherwiſe, preſerve each its own particulir ma- 
giſtrates. Every canton forms within itſelf a little republic; but when 
any controverſy ariſes that may affect the whole confederacy, it is referred 
to the general diet, which fits at Baden, where each canton having 3 
vote, every queſtion is decided by the majority. The general diet confilts 
of two deputies from each canton, behdes a deputy from the abbot ct 
St. Gall, and the cities of Sr. Gall and Bien. It is obſerved by Mr, 
Coxe, to whom the public have been indebted for the beſt account of 
Switzerland that has appeared, that there is no country in which happi— 
neſs and content more univerſally prevail among the people, For whether 
the government be ariſtocratical, democratical, or mixed, a general ſpirit 
of liberty pervades and actuates the ſeveral conſtitutions ; ſo that even the 
oligarchical ſtates (which, of all others, are uſually the moſt ryranmical) 
are here peculiarly mild; and the property of the ſubject is ſecurely 
guarded avainſt every kind of violation. A harmony is maintained by 
the concurrence of their mutual felicity; and their ſumptuary las, and 
equal diviſion of their fortunes among their children, ſeem to enlure 1 
continuance. 'Fheie is no part of Europe which contains, within the fame 
extent of region, ſo many independent commonwealths, and ſuch 8 
variety of different governments, as are collected together in this rematrk- 
able and delightful country; and yet, with ſuch wiſdom was the Helve- 
tic union compoſed, and fo little have the Swiſs, of late years, becn 
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duſmment of their general confederacy, they have ſcarcely ever had oc- 
cation to employ their arms againſt a foreign enemy; and have had no 
hotile commotions among themſelves, that were not very ſoon happily 
terminated, 

REeveENUES AND TAXES.] The variety of cantons that conſtitute the 
Swiſs contederacy, renders it difficult to give a preciſe account of their 
revenues, Thoſe of the canton of Bern are ſaid to amount annually to 
$09,000 crowns, and thoſe of Zurich to 150,000; the other cantons in 
proportion to their produce and manufactures. Whatever is ſaved, after 
defraying the neceflary expences of government, is laid up as a com- 
mon Mock; and it has been ſaid, that the Swiſſes are poſſeſſed of go, ocol. 
ſterling in the Englich funds, beſides thoſe in other banks. 

The revenues ariſe, 1. From the profits of the demeſne lands; 2. The 
tenth of the produce of all the lands in the country; 3. Cuſtoms and 
duties on merchandiſe; 4. The revenues ariling from the ſale of ſalt, and 
ſome caſual taxes. | | 

Military STRENGTH. ] The internal ſtrength of the Swiſs cantons, 
independent of the militia, conliſts of 13,400 men, raiſed according to 
the population and abilities of each. The œconomy and wiſdom with 
which this force is raifed and employed, are truly admirable, as are the 
arrangements which are made by the general diet, for keeping up that 
rea body of militia, from winch foreign ſtates and princes are ſupplied, 
G as to benefit the ſtate, without any prejudice to its population. Every 
burgher, peaſant, and ſubject, is obliged to exercite himſelf in the uſe 
of arms; appear on the ſtated days for thooung at a mark; furmſh himſelt 
with proper clothing, accoutrements, powder, and ball; and to be always 
ready for the defenc@of his country. "The Swiſs engage in the ſervice of 
toreign princes and ſtates, either merely as guards, or as marching re- 
gments, In the latter caſe, the government permits the enliſting 
v0lunteers, though only for ſuch fates as they are in alliance with, or 
with whom they have entered into a previous agreement on that article, 
But no ſubject is to be forced into foreign ſervice, or even to be enliſted 
without the concurrence of the magiſtrucy, 

Elis rox v.] The preſent Swilles and Grifons, as has been already 
mentioned, are the deſcendants of the ancient Helveti, ſubdued by Julius 
Crtar. Their mountainous, uninviting ſituation, formed a better ſecu— 
"ty tor their liberties than their tor:s or armies; and the ſame is the caſe 
« prelent, . They continued long under little better than a nominal 
luchection to the Burgundians and Germans, till about the year 1390, 
When the emperor Albert I, treated them with ſo much rigour, that they 
petinoned him againſt the cruelty of his governors. This ſerved only to 
double the hardſhips of the people; and one of Alberts Auſtrian gover- 
0 Greſler, in the wantonncls of ryranvy, fet up a hat upon a pole, to 
— Le the natives to pay as much reſpeR as to himſelf. One 
he ks HD being obſerved to paſs frequently without raking notice of 
2 : eng an excellent markſman, the tyrant condemned him to 

„ uged, unleſs he cleft an apple upon his ſon's head, at a certain 
he fs with Tell cleft the apple; and Greller aſking him 
fd i another arrow he faw mucke in his belt, he bluntly an- 
Pa al * nies" to his Aer! heart, it he had k lled his 
watched his 1m condemnes to priſon upon this; but making his eſcape, he 
A donn of TY une, leer, mot the tyrant, and thereby laid che foun- 
lelvetie bert. 
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It appears, however, that before this event, the recolt of the Swiſſe⸗ 
from the Auſtrian tyranny had been planned by ſome noble patriots among 
them, Their meaſures were ſo juſt, and their courſe ſo intrepid, that 
they ſoon effected a union of ſeveral cantons. os 

Zurich, driven by oppreſſion, ſought firſt an alliance with Lucerne 
Uri, Suiſſe, and Underwald, on the principles of mutual defence; ar, 
the frequent ſucceſſes of their arms againſt Albert, duke of Auftria, in. 
ſenſibly formed the grand Helvetic union. They firit conquered Glatis 
and Zug, and admitted them to an equal participation of their right, 
Berne united itſelf in 1353; Friburg and Soleure 130 years after; Ba! 
and Scaffhauſen in 1501; «nd Appenzel in 1513 completed the confedt- 
racy, which repeatedly defrated the united powers of France and Ger. 
many; till, by the treaty of Weſlphalia in 1648, their contederacy was 
declared to be a free and independent ſtate. 

Neufchatel, fince the year 1707, hath been under the dominion of the 
king of Prutha, but the inhabitants are free to ſerve any prince whatever, 
and by no means bound to take an active part in his wars, The King 
hath the power of recruning among them, and of naming a governor, 
but the revenues he derives is not above 5000l. yearly, great part of which 
is laid out on the roads and other public works of the country, With 
regard to the military character, and great actions of the Swifles, I mus 
refer the reader to the hittories of Europe. 
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Sir Arion dd ern. 


Miles. Degrees. 


„ and z eaſt longitude. 
Breadth 500 36 and 44 north latitude. 


BouxpaRIEs.] IT is bounded on the Weſt by Portugal and the 

I Atlantic Ocean; by the Mediterranean, on the 

Eaſt ; by the Bay of Biſcay and the Pyrenean Mountains, which ſeparate 

it from France, on che North 3 and by the ſtrait of the fea at Gibraltar, 

on the South. . 

It is now divided into fourtcen &iftricts, beſides iſſands in the Mev! 
Lerrancan. 
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po” 1 
| Countries Names. Square | 8 8 | Chief Cities. 
Miles. | & | = 
Spain, 6 5 | 8 N 
\ Caſtile, New 27,840 | 220) 180| MADRID Wie 
Anda'uſia 16,500 27 3 13 Seville 2 
Caſtile, Old 14,400 | 193] 145] urgos 
Arcagon 3,81$ | 15c| 10: aragoſſa 
Eſt emadura 12, 608 185 123 Zadajos 
| Galicia 12,”00 | 15 i 12-|Compoſtei]a 
4 1.,con 11,200 | 16] y6]Leon 
Catalonia g-co | 172] 110 zurcebona 
Granada 8100 20c 4 J Granada 
Valencia 6800 18 7 Valencia 
| Piſcay and Ipuſcoa 4760 | 140] 55|Bilboa 
Aituria 4600 | 124j 55 Jviedo 
Murcia 3600 | 8 65 ER 
| U pper Navarre 3000 | 92] 45 Pampeluna | 
2 : Majorca J. 14509 | $58] 4% Majorca 
- 2 Yvica Ll. 62 5 | 37 20 Yvica 
1 : Minorca 520 | 41] 20 Citadella 
We — — | 
= Tota!— 150,763 | | 
The town and fortreſs of Gibraltar, ſubject to Great Britain. 


AXCIENT NAMES AND DIV1S10NS.} Spain formerly included Portu— 
gal, ard was known to the ancients by the name of Iberia, and Heſperia, 
a> well as Hiſpania. It was, about the time of the Punic wars, divided 
into Citerior and VUlterior ; the Cirerior contained the provinces lying 
north of th- river Ebro; and the Ulterior, which was the largeſt part, 
comprehended all that lay beyond that river. Innumerable are the 
changes that it afterwards underwent; but there is no country of whoſe 
ancient hiltory, at leaſt the interior part of it, we know leſs than that of 
Spain. 

CUMATE, SOIL, AND WATER.] Excepting during the equinoctial 
rains, the air of Spain is dry and ferene, but exceſſively hot in the ſou- 
Lien. provinces in June, July, and Auguit. The vaſt mountains that 
run through Spain are, however, very beneficial to the inhabitants, by 
the refreſhing breezes, that come from them in the ſouthernmolt parts; 
though thote towards the north and north-eaſt are in the winter very cold, 
and in the night make a traveller ſhiver, 
The ſoih of Spain was formerly very fruitful in corn, but the natives 
have lately found ſome ſcarcity of it, by their diſuſe of tillage, through 
their indolence ; che cauſes of which I ſhaii explain afterwards. It pro- 
duces in many places, almoſt ſpontanconfly, the richeſt and moſt deli— 
cious fruits that are to be found in France and Italy, oranges, lemons, 
prunes, eitrons, almonds, raifinz, and figs. Her wines, eſpecially her 
tack and ſherry, are in high requeſt among foreigners 3 ard Dr, Buf- 
ching ſays, that the inhabitants of Malaga, and the neighbouring coun» 
ry, export yearly wines and raifins to the amount of 268.7 501. ſterling. 
Spain indeed offers to the traveller large tracts of unpromifing, becauſe 
Sena, ground; but no country perhaps, maintains fuch a number 

in abitants, who neither toil nor work for their food; ſuch are the 
generous qualities of its ſoil, Even ſugar-canes thrive in Spain; and it 


Oo 3 yields 
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iclds ſaffron, honey, and filk in great abundance, A late Wiiter 
Uftariz, a Spaniard, computes the number of ſhepherds in Spain tg 5 
40, ooo; and has given us a moſt curious detail ot their conompy, their 
changes of paſture at certain times ot the year, and many othe; barticu. 
lars unknown till lately to the public. Thoſe ſheep-walks aflord the 
fineſt of wool, and are a treaſure in themſelves. Some of the mounting 
in Spain are clothed with rich trees, fruits, and herbage, to the tops; 
and Seville oranges are noted all over the world, No country produces . 
greater variety of aromatic herbs, which renders the talte of their kids an 
theep ſo exquiſitely delicious, I'be kingdom of Murcia abounds ſo much 
with mulberry trees, that the product ot its filk amounts to 209,000), 3 
year, Upon the whole, few countries in the world owe more than Spain 
does to nature, and leſs to induſtry. 
This country is much infeſted with locuſts; and Mr. Dillon obſerves, 
that in 1754, La Mancha was covered with them, and the horrors of 
famine aflailed the fruitful provinces of Andaluſia, Murcia, and Valencia, 
They have ſometimes appeared in the air in ſuch numbers as te darken the 
ſky ; the clear atmoſphere of Spain has become gloomy ; and the finet 
ſummer day of Eſtremadura been rendered more diſmal than the winter 
of Holland. Their ſenſe of ſmelling is ſo delicate, that they can dil- 
cover a corn field, or a garden, at a conhderable diſtance ; and which 
they will ravage almoſt in an inſtant. Mr. Dillon is of opinion, that the 
country people, by timely attention and obſervation, might ceiroy the 
eggs of theſe tormidable infects, and thereby totally extirpate them, 
The waters (eſpecially thoſe that are medicinal) of Spain ate itte 
known; but many ſalutiterous ſprings are found in Granada, Serie, and 
Cordova. All over Spain the waters are found to have ſuch healing 
qualities, that they are outdone by thoſe of no country in Europe; and 
the inclofing, and encouraging a reſort to them, grow every day more 
and more 1n vogue, eſpecially at Alhamar in Granada. 
Movunx'rains.] It is next to impoſſible to ſpecity theſe, they are (0 
numerous: the chief, and the higheſt, are the Pyrenees, nrar 200 mies 
in length, which extend from the Bay of” Biſcay to the Mediterrancan, 
and divide Spain from France. Over theſe mountains there are only fv! 
narrow paſſages to France, and the road over the paſs that lepalates 
Roufſſillon from Catalonia, reflects great honour on the engineer e 
planned it. It formerly required the ſtrength of 30 men to ſupport, and 
nearly as many oxen to drag up a carriage, which tour hories now do 12 
eaſe. The Cantabrian mountains (as they ate called) are à 0. 4 
continuation of the Pyrenees, and reach to the Atlantic Ocean, ſout 0: 
Cape Finiſterre. No Eagliſhman ought to be unacquainted with Mount 
Calpe, now called the hill of-Gibraltar, and in former times, ove c 
the pillars of Hercules; the other, Mount Abyla, lying oppoſite to it 1 
Africa. | 5 Oy 
Among the mountains of Spain, Montſerrat is particularly wort" 1 
attention of the curious traveller; one of the molt fingular in the oo "1 
for ſituation, ſhape, and compoſition. It ſtands in a valt da Hee 
thirty miles from Barcelona, and nearly in the centre of the png ) 
of Catalonia, It is called by the Catalonians Monte-ſerrado, or 
Scic, words which ſignify a cut, or ſawed mountain; and 3 
from its ſingular and extraordinary form; for it is ſo broken an. 228 
and ſo crowned with an infinite number of ſpiring cones, or pine heads, 1 
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zt has the appearance, at a diſſant view, to be the work of man; but, 

upon a nearer approach, to be evidently the production of the God of 

nature. It is a ſpot ſo admirably adapred tor retirement and contempla- 

tion, that it has, for many ages, been inhabited only by monks and her- 

mits, whoſe firſt vow is, never to forſake it. When the mountain is firſt 

Gen at a diſtance, it has the appearance of an infinite number of rocks 

ent into conical torms, and built one upon another to a prodigious height, 

or like a pile of grotto work, or Gothic {pires. Upon a nearer view, each 

cone appears of itſelf a mountain; and the whole compoſes an enor- 

mous mals about. 14 miles in circumference, and the Spaniards compute 

it to be two leagues in height“. As it is like no other mountain, ſo it 

ſtands quite unconnected with any, though not far diſtant from ſome 

that are very lofty. A convent is erected on the mountain, dedicated to 

our Lady of Montſerrat, to which pilgrims reſort from the tartheſt parts of 

Europe. All the poor who come here are fed gratis for three Cys and 

all the fick received into the hoſpital, Sometimes, on particular feſtivals, 

ſeven thouſand perſons arrive in one day; but people of condition pay 

a reaſonable price for what they eat. On different parts of the mountain 

are a number of hermitages, all of which have their little chapels, 

ornaments for ſay ing maſs, water ciſterns, and molt of them little gardens, 

The inhabitants of one of theſe hermitages, which is dedicated to St. 

Benito, has the privilege of making an annual entertainment on a certain 

day, on which day all the other hermits are invited, when they receive 

the ſacrament from the hands of the mountain vicar; and atter divine ſer— 

vice dine together. They meet alſo at this hermitage, on the days of the 

faints to which their ſeveral hermitages are dedicated, to ſay maſs, and 

commune wich each other, But at other times they live in a very ſolitary 

and recluſe manner, perform various penances, and adheie to very rigid 

rules of abſtinence, nor do they ever eat fleſh, Nor are they allowed to 

keep w'thin their walls either dog, cat, bird, or any living thing, leſt 

their attention ſhould be withdrawn from heavenly to earthly affections. 

The number of profeſſed monks there, is 76, of lay brothers 28, and of 
ſinging boys 25, beſides phyfician, ſurgeon, and ſervaunts. Mr. Thick 

neſſe, who has publithed a very particular deſcription of this extraordinary 

mountain, was informed by one of the hermits, that he often ſaw from his 

habitation the iſlands of Minorca, Majorca, and Ivica, and the kingdoms 
ot Valencia and Murcia. 

_ Rivers AVD LAR Rs.] Thyle are the Duero, formerly Durius, which 
falls into the Atlantic Ocean below Oporto in Portugal; the Tajo or 
lagus, which falls into the Atlantic Ocean below Liſbon ; the Guadiana 
tall; into the ſanie ocenn near Cape Finiſterre; as does the Guadalquixer, 
now Turio, at St. Lucar; and the Ebro, the ancient Iberus, falls into the 
lediterranean tea below Tortoſa. 

The river Tinto, the qualities of which are very extraordinary, riſes 
in Sierra Morena, and empiies itſelf into the Mediterrancan near Huelva, 
having the name of Tinto given it from the tinge of its waters, which are 
o yellow as a topaz, hardening the ſand, and petritying it in a moſt 
\rpriing manner, If a ſtone happens to fall in, and reſt upon another, 
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trough by a few, 


eſtimates its height at only 3, 300 ſeet, and obſerves that the 
ut are, the Virgin Mary fitting at the foot of a rock, halt cut 
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they both become in a year's time ectly united and conglutinated.— 
This river withers all the plants on its banks, as well as the roots of trees 
which it dies of the ſame hue as its waters. No Kind of verdure will 
come up where it reaches, nor any fiſh live in its ſtream. It kills worms 
in cattle when given them to drink; but in general no animals will 
drink out of this river, excepting goats, whole fleſh nevertheleſs has an 
excellent flavour. Theſe ſingular properties continue till other rivylets 
run into it, and alter its nature; for when it paſſes by Niebla, it is nor 
different [rom ether rivers, and falls into the Mediterranean fea fix leagyes 
lower down. w 

Several lakes in Spain, particularly that of Beneventa, abound with 
fiſhes, particularly excellent trout. The water of a lake ncar Antiquera 
is made into ſalt by the heat of the ſun. 

Bays.) The chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay, Ferrol, Corunna (com- 
monly called the Groyne,) Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Carthagena, Alicant, 
Altea, Valencia, Roſes, Majorca in that iſland, aud the harbour of Port. 
Mahon, in the ifland of Minorca, The ſtrait of Gibraltar divides Europe 
from Africa. 

MEeTats AND MINERALS.] Spain abounds in both, and in as great 
variety, and of the ſame kinds, as the other countries of Europe. Cor- 
nelian, agate, loadſtones, jacinths, turquois ſtones, quickſilver, copper, 
lead, ſulphur, alum, calamine, cryſtal, marbles of ſeveral kinds, por- 
phyry, the fineſt jaſper, and even diamonds, emeralds, and atncthills, 
are found here, The Spaniſh iron, next to that of Damaſcus, furniſhes 
the beſt arms in the world; and in former times, brought in a vaſt reve- 


nue to the crown; the art of working it being here in great perfection.— 


Even to this day, Spaniſh gun batrels, and ſwords oi Toledo, are highly 
valued, Amongſt the ancients, Spain was celebrated tor gold and filvcr 
mines; and filver was in ſuch plenty, that Strabo, who was contempo— 
rary with Auguſtus Cæſar, intorms us, that when the Carthaginians 
took poſſeſſion of Spain, their domeitic and agricultural utenſils were of 
that metal. "Theſe mines have now diſappeared ; but whether by their 
being exhauſted, or through the 1ndolence of the inhabitants in not work- 
ing them, we cannot ſay; though the latter cauſe ſeems to be the moit 
probable, i 
ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS The Spaniſh horſes, eſpecially thoſe of 
BY SEA AND LAND. t Andaluſia, are thought to be the handfomei! 

of any in Europe, and at the ſame time very fleet and ſerviceable. The 
king does all he can ro monopolize the fineſt breeds for his own {tables and 
ſervice. Spain furniſhes likewiſe mules and black cattle ; and their wild 
bulls have ſo much ferocity, that their bull. feaſts were the moſt magnit- 
cent ſpectacle the court of Spain could exhibit, nor are they nos 
diſuſed. Wolves are the chief beaſts of prey that peſter Spain, which is 
well ſtored with all the game and wild fowl that are to be found in thc 
neighbouring countries already deſcribed. The Spavith ſeas afford excel- 
lent fiſh of all kinds, efpecially anchovies, which are here cured in great 
perfection. | | h 
PorUrLaTION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, Spain, formerly the 
CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. 0 moſt populous kingdom 

in Eurc pe, is now but thinly inhabited. This is owing partly to the 
great drains of people ſent to America, and partly to the indolence of 5 
natives, who are at no pains to raiſe food for their families. Another 


— 5 ties i 
cuuſe may be affigned, and that is, the vaſt numbers of ebene 
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both ſexes, who lead a life of celibacy, Some writers have given ſeveral 
other cauſes, ſuch as their wars with the Moors, and the final expulſion 
of that people. The preſent inhabitants of this kingdom have been 
computed by Feyjoo, a Spaniſh writer, to amount to 9,250,000, fo that 
England is three times as populous as Spain, conlidering us extent. 

The perſons of the Spaniards are generally tall, eſpeciaily the Caſtili- 
aus; their hair and complexions ſwarthy, but their countenances are very 
expreſſive, The court of Madrid has of late been at great pains to clear 
their upper lips ot muſtachoes, and to introduce among them the 
French dreſs, inſtead of their black cloaks, their ſhort jerkin, ſtrait 
breeches, and long Toledo ſwords, which dreis is now chiefly confined to 
the lower ranks. The Spaniards, before the acceſſion of the houſe of 
Bourbon to their throne, affected that antiquated dreſs in hatred and 
contempt of the French; and the government, probably, will find ſome 
difficulty in aboliſhing it quite, as the ſame ſpirit n far from being extin- 
guined. An old Caſtilian, or Spaniard, who ſees none above him, 
thinks himſelf the moſt important being in nature; and the fame pride 
is commonly communicated to his deſcendants. his is the true reaſon 
why miny of them are fo fond of removing to America, where they 
can retain all their native importance, without the danger of ſeeing a ſu- 

rior, | g 

Ridiculous, however, as this pride is, it is productive of the moſt 
exalted qualities. It inſpires the nation with generous, humane, and 
virtuous ſentiments; it being ſeldom found that a Spaniſh nobleman, 
gentleman, or even trader, is guilty of a mean action. During the molt 
embittered wars they have had with England for near 70 years paſt, we 
know of no inſtance of their taking advantage (as they might eafily have 
done) of confilcating the Britiſh property on board their galleons and 
plate fleet, which was equally ſecure in time of war as peace, This is 
the more ſurpriting, as Philip V. was often needy, and hi; miniiters 
were tar from being ſcrupulous of breaking their good faith with Great 
Britain, 

By the beſt and moſt credible accounts of the late wars, it appears 
that the Spaniards in America gave the moſt humane and noble relief 
to all Britith ſubjects who were in diftreis and fell into their hands, not 
only by ſupplying them with neceflaries, but money; and treating them 
in tac moſt hoſpitable manner while they remained among them. 

Having ſaid thus much, we are carcfully to diſtiaguiſh between the 
Spaniſh nobility, gentry, and traders, and their government, which are not 
to be put on the ſame tooting with the lower ranks of Spzniards, who are 
as mean and rapacious as thoſe of auy other country, The kings of 
Spain of the houſe of Bourbon, have ſeldom ventured to employ native 
Spaniards of great families, as their miniſters. Theſe are generally 
French or Italians, but molt commoniy the latter, who riſe into power by 
the molt infamous arts, and of late times from the moſt abject ſtations. — 

ence it is that the French kings of Spain, fince their acceſſion to that 
monarchy, hase been but very indifferently ſerved in the cabinet. Als 
From, who had the greateſt genius among them, embroiled his maſter 
OP N till he was driven into exile and diſgrace ; and Grimaldi, 

1 8 then Italian miniſters, hazarded a rebellion in the capital, by 

oppreſſive and unpopular. meaſures. 

1 people who live on the coalts, partake of all the bad qua- 

that are to be found in other nations. They are an aſſemblage of 

: Jews, 
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Jews, French, Ruſſians, Iriſh adventurers, and Engliſh ſmugglers; wh 
being unable ro hve in their own country, mingle with the Spaniards s 
In time of war, they follow privateering with great ſucceſs ; * 
pw returns, they engage in all illicit practices, and often enter into the 

riſn and Walloon guards in the Spaniſh ſervice, There are hos 
40, coo gypſies, and who, belides their fortune-telling, are inn-k gy 
the ſmall towns and villages. The character of the Spaniards is thu; 
drawn by Mr. Swinburne, after his late travels through the countrs 
„The Catalans appear to be the moſt active ſtirring ſet of men, the hes 
calculated for buſineſs, travelling, and manufactures. The Velenciane 
a more ſullen, ſedate race, better adapted to the occupations of huſband. 
men, leſs eager to change place, and of a much more timid, ſuſpie 
caſt of mind than the former. The Andaluſians ſeem to be the vreates 
talkers and riodomontadots of Spain. The Caſtilians have 6 manly 
frankneſs, and leſs appearance of cunning and deceit, The New Cafi!;. 
ans are perhaps the leait induſtrious of the whole nation; the Oi: 
Caſtilians ire laborious, and retain more of ancient ſimplicity of manner; 
both are of a firm determined ſpirit. The Arragoneſe are a mixture of 
the Caitilian and Catalan, rather inclining to the tormer, The Biſcayners 
are acute and diligent, fiery and impatient of control, more reſembling a 
colony of republic ns than a province of an abſolute monarchy ; und the 
Galicians are a pl dding pains-taking race of mortals, that roam ove: 
Spain in ſearch of an hardly earned ſubſiſtence.“ 

The beauty of the Spaniſh ladies reigns moſtly in their novels and ro- 
mances; for though it mutt be acknowledged that Spain produces us fine 
women as any country in the world, yet beauty is far from forming their 
general charafter, In their perſons, they are commonly ſmall and ſlender; 
but they are ſaid to employ vaſt art in ſupplying the defects of nature.— 
It we are to hazard a conjecture, we might reaſonably ſuppoſe that 
thole artifices rather diminiſh than increaſe their beauty, eſpecially when 
they are turned of 25, Their indiſcriminate uſe of paint, not only vpon 
their faces, but their necks, arms, and hands, undoubtedly disfgures then 
complexions, and ſhrivels their ſkin. It is at the ſame time univertally 
allowed, that they have great wit and vivacity. ' 

Atter all 1 have faid, it 1s more than probable that the vaſt pains taken 
by the government of Spain, may at laſt eradicate thoſe cuſtoms and hab's 
among the Spaniards that ſeem fo ridiculous to foreigners, They are unt- 
verſally known to have refined notions and excellent ſenſe ; and this, if 
Improved by ſtudy and travelling, which they now ſtand in great need of, 
would render them ſuperior to the French themſelves, Their flow, de. 
berate m nner of proceeding, either in council or war, has of late years 
worn oft t© uch a degree, that du ing the two lait wars, they were tound 
to be as quick both in reſolving aud executing, if not more fo than hell 
enemies. 'I heir ſecrecy, conitancy, and patience, have always been deemed 
exemplary ; and in ſeveral of their provinces, particularly Galicia, Gre 
nada, and Andaluſia, the common people have, for fome time, alliduoully 
applied themſalves to agriculture and labour. f . 

Among tbe manv good qualities pofiefled by the Spaniards, then, 4 
briety in eating and drinking is remarkable. They frequently breakiart 
as well as ſup, in bed; their breakfaſt is uſually chocolate, tea being bes 
ſeldom drank. Their dinner is generally beef, mutton, veal, — 2 
bacon, greens, &c. all boiled together. They live much upon 844! 
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chives, ſallad, and radiſhes ; which, according to one of their pores; 
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ue food for a gentleman, The men drink very little wine: and the 
omen uſe water or chocolate. Both ſexes uſually tleep aſter dinner, and 
tike the air in the cool of the evenings. Dancing 1s ſo much their favou- 
rite entertainmen:, that you may fee a grandmother, mother, and daughter, 
al in th ſame country-dance. {any ot their theatrical exhibitions are 
in{fpid and ridiculous bombaſt. The prompter's head ſometimes appears 
through a trap-door above the level of the ſtage, and he 1eads the play 
loud enough 10 be heard by the audience, Gallantry is a ruling paſſion 
in Spain. Jealouſy, fince the accethon of the houſe of Bourbon, has 
{lept in peace. The nightly mufical ſerenades of miſtreſſes by their lovers 
are ſtill in uſe. The fights of the cavaliers, or bull-teatis, are almoſt 
peculiar to this country, and make a capital figure in painting the genius 
and manners of the Spaniards, On theſe occahons, young gentlemen 
have an opportunity of ſhewing their courage and activity beiore their 
miſtteſſes; and the valour of the cavalier is proclaimed, honoured, and 
rewarded, according to the number and fierceneſs ot the bulls he has killed 
in theſe encounters, Great pains are uſed in ſettling the form and weapons 
of the combat, ſo as to give a relief to the gallantry of the cavalier. The 
divertion itſelf, which is attended with circumſtances of great barbarityy 
is undoubtedly of Mooriſh original, and was adopted by the Spaniards 
when upon good terms with that nation, partly through complaiſance, 
and partly through rivalſhip. 
There is not a town, in Spain but what has a large ſquare for the pur- 
zoe of exhi\it ng bull-fights : and it is ſaid that even the pooreſt inha- 
Baan of the ſmalleſt villages will often club together in order to procure 
a COW or an ox, and fight them, riding upon aſſes for want of horſes. 
RELIGION.] The borrors of the Romiſh religion, the only one tole- 
rated in Spain, are now greatly leflencd there, by moderating the penalties 
of the inquiſition, a tribunal diſgracetul to human nature; but though 
diſuſcd, it is not abrogated; only the eccle{iaſtics and their otheers can 
carry no ſentence into execution without the royal authority: it is ſtill in 
force againſt the Mooriſh and Jewilh preteuded converts. The Spaniards 
embrace and praftiſe the Roman Catholic religion with all its ab- 
turdities; and in this they have been fo fleady, that their king is diſtin- 
gunned by the epichet of M Catholic. It appears, however, that the 
burning zeal which diſtinguithed their anceſtors above the reſt of tne Ca- 
tholic world hath loſt much of its activity, and ſcems nearly extinguiſhed, 
and the power of the clergy has been much reduced of late years, A 
royal edict has alſo been iſſued, to prevent the admiſſion of noviciates into 
the different convents, without ſpecial permithon, which has a great ten- 
depcy to reduce the monaſtic orders. It is computed that there are now, 
in the kingdom of SPain, 54,000 friars, 33, 0 nuns, and 20, 00 {ecular 
clergy, but as little true moral religion as in any country under heaven. 
 ARCHBISHOPRICKS AND BISHOPRICKS.] In Spain there are eight arch- 
billopricks, aud forty-fix biſhopricks. The archbiſhop 0! Foledo is ſtyled 
the Primate of Spain ; he is great chancellor of Caſtile, and hath a reve- 
aue of 100,000. ſterling per annum: but the Spaniſh caurt hath now 
many ways of leſſening the revenues of the church, as by penions, dona- 
uons to hoſpitals, &. and premiums to the ſocicties of agriculture, This 
arcnbiſfioprick pays annually 15000 ducats to the monks of the Eſcurial, 
belides other pentions, and it is aflerted, that there is not à biſhoprick in 
Spain but hath ſome body or other quartered upon it, and the ſecond rate 

nefices are believed to be in the ſame predicament. Out of the rich 
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canonries and prebends are taken the penſions of the new order of knigl. 

ot Carlos Tercero. The riches of the Spaniſh churches and Aer ee 
the unvarying objects of admiration to all travellers as well as ſees; 
but there is a ſameneſs in them all, excepting that they differ in the de. 
grees of treaſure and jewels they contain, : 

LaxGUAGE,] The ground-work of the Spaniſh language, like that of 
the Italian, is Latin; and it might be called a baſtard Latin, were it not 
for the terminations, and the exotic words introduced into it by the Moors 
and Goths, eſpecially the former, It is at preſent a moſt majeſtic and 
expreſſive language: and it is remarkable, that foreigners who underſtand 
it the beſt, prize it the moſt, It makes but a poor figure even in the beſt 
tranſlations ; and Cervantes ſpeaks almoſt as aukward Engliſh as Chalk. 
ſpeare does French. It may, however, be conlidered as a flandard tongue 
having nearly retained its purity for upwards of 200 years. Their Pater. 
noſter runs thus: Padre nucftro, que cftas en el cielo, ſandtificado fe il t 
nombre ; wenga a nes el tu reyno; hagaſe tu woluntad, aſſien la tierra comp en 
el cielo ; el pan nueſtro de cada dia do nos le oy ; y perdona nos nneftras dendas 
gui como nos otros perdonamos a nnefiros deudvres; no nos dexes car ea la ber- 
tacion, mas libra nos de mal, porque tao es le reyno; y la potencia; y la gloria 
per los ſiglos. Amen, 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Spain has not produced learned men 
in proportion to the excellent capacities of its natives. This defect may, 
in ſome meaſure, be owing to their indolence and bigotry, which prevent: 
them from making that progreſs in the polite arts which they otherwiſe 
would: but the greateſt impediment to literature in Spain, is the defpotic 
nature of its government. Several old fathers of the church were Spa- 
niards ; and learning owes a great deal to Iſidore, biſhop of Seville, and 
cardinal Ximenes. Spain has likewiſe produced ſome excellent phyſicians, 
Such was the gloom of the Auſtrian government, that took place with the 
emperor Charles V. that the inimitable Cervantes, the author of Den 

uixote, born at Madrid, in 1549, liſted in a ſtation little ſuperior to that 
of a common ſoldier, and died neglected, after fighting bravely for his 
country at the battle of Lepanto, in which he loſt his left hand. His 
ſatire upon knight-errantry, in his adventures of Don Quixote, did as 
much ſervice to his country by curing them of that ridiculous ſpirit, as it 
now does honour to his own memory, He was in prifon tor debt, when 
he compoſed the fut part of his hiſtory, and is perhaps to be placed at 
the head of moral and humorous ſatiriſts, 

The viftions of Quevedo, and ſome other of his humorous and ſatirical 
pieces, having been tranfiated into the Engliſh language, have rendered 
that author well known in this country. He was born at Madr.d in the 
year 1570, aud was one of the beit writers of his age, excelling equal'y 
in verſe and io proſe, Beſides his merit as a poct, he was wel! verſed in 
the oriental languages, and poſteſſed great erudition. His works are com- 

riſed in three volumes, 4to. two of whch conſiſt of poetry, and the 
third of pieces in proſe. As a poct he excelled both in the ſerious and 
burleſque ſtyle, and was happy in a turn of humour ſimilar to that which 
we admire in Butler and Swift. 

Poetry was Caltivated in Spain at an early period. After the Saracens 
had ſettled themſelves in this kingdom, they intraduced into It their own 
language, religion. and literature; and the oriental ſtyle of poo any 
generally prevailed, Before this period, the Spaniards had addicte 


themſelves much to Roman literature: but Alvaro of Cordova co 
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plains, that in his time, the Spaniards had fo totally forgotten the Latin 
tongue, and given the preference to Arabic, that it was difhcult even 
amongſt a thouſand people, to find one who could write a Latin letter,— 
The a:tachment of many of the inhabitants of Spain to oriental literature 
was then ſo great, that they could write Arabic with remarkable purity, 
and compoſe verſes with as much fluency and elegance as the Arabians 
themſelves. About this time the Spaniſh Jews made a conſiderable figure 
in literature, which was promoted by maſters from Babylon, where the 

had acadamies ſupported by themſelves. In the year 96) Rabbi Moſes, 
and his fon Rabbi Enoch, having been taken by pirates, were fold as 
lives at Cordova, and redeemed by their brethren, who eſtabliſhed a 
ſchool in that city, of which Rabbi Moſes was appointed the head: that 
learned Ie was, however, defirous of returning back to his own country; 
but the Mooriſh king ot Cordova would not give his conſent, rejoicing 
that his Hebrew ſubjects had maſters of their own religion at home, with- 


out being under the neceſſity of receiving them from a foreign univer- 


{ty, and every indulgence was granted them with reſpect to their worſhip, 
In 1039, Rabbi Ezechias was put to death at Babylon, and the college 
over which he had preſided was transferred to Cordova, from whence a 
number of Hebrew poets flued forth, who have been noted by various 
learned writers. The Spaniſh Jews had alſo flouriſhing ſchools at 
Seville, Granada, and Toledo, and from hence aroſe the numerous 
Hebrew proverbs, and modes of ſpeech, that have crept into the Caſtilian 
lunguage, and form a conſpicuous part of its phraſeology. To theſe Jews 
the Spaniſh language is indebted for a curious verſion of the Hebrew 
books of the Old Teſtament, which was afterwards printed at Ferrara, in 

1452, in a Gothic-Spaniſh letter. 

"Fre Spaniſh writers alſo boaſt of their *Froubadours as high as the 
twellth or thirteenth centuries, the Provengal and Galician dialects being 
then very prevalent. The marquis of Viliena, who died in 1471, was 
the author of that famous work the Arte de la Caya Scientia, which com- 
pieheuds a ſyſtem of poetry, rhetoric, and oratory, belides deſcribing all 
the ceremomes of the Troubadours at their public exhibitions, —Thar 
nobleman was alſo the author of a tranflation of the Aueid of Virgil into 
Spaniſh verſe. Juan de Mena, of Cordova, was allo much celebrated 
as à poet in his own time: his poems have palled through a variety of 
editions, the firſt of which was printed at Saragoſſu in 1518. Juan de la 
Encina was alſo a poet of conſiderable merit: he tranſlated ſome of the 


Latin poems in Spaniſh, and publithed a piece on the art of poetry, and 


other works, which were printed at Saragoſſa in 1516. Boſcan, Ercilla, 
Villegas, and other Spaniſh poets, alſo obtained great repuration in their 
own country, But the molt diſtinguiſhed dramatic poet of this nation 
was Lopez de Vega, who was contemporary with our Shakſpeare. He 
potictſed an imagination aſtoniſliingly fertile, and wrote with great faci— 
lty ; but in his dramatic works he diſregarded the unities, and adapted 
is works more to the taſte of the age than to the rules of criticiſm. 
His lyric compolitions, and fugitive pieces, with his proſe eſſays, form 
a collection of hity volumes, beſides his dramatic works, which make 
twenty-lix volumes more; excluſive of four hundred ſcriptural dramatic 
pieces, called in Spain Autos Sacramentales, Calderon was alſo a drama- 


ne writer of conſiderable note, but many of his plays are very licentious 
in their tendency, 


Toſtatus, a divine, the moſt voluminous perhaps that ever wrote, 
| Was 
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was a Spaniard ; but his works have been long diflinguiſhed only by the'; 
bulk. Herrera, and ſome other hiſtorians, particularly de Solis, Vie 
ſhewn great abilities in hiltory, by inveſtigating the antiquities of Ame. 
rica, and writing the hiſtory of its conqueſt by their countrymen, 
Among the writers who have lately appeared in Spain, Father Fey joo has 
been one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed. His performances diſplay great inge⸗ 
nuity, very extenſive reading, and uncommon liberality of ſentiment 
eſpecially when his ſituation aud country are confidered, Many of ls 
pieces have been tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed in four volumes, 
8vo, Don Franciſco Perez Bayer, archdeacon of Valencia, and author 
of a diſſertation on the Phoenician language, may be placed in the firik 
line of Spanifh literati. Spain has likewiſe produced many travellers and 
voyagers to both the Indies, who are equally amuſing and inſtructive. 
If it ſhould happen the Spaniards could diſengage themſelves from their 
abſtracted metaphyſical turn of thinking, and from their preſent tyranni- 
cal form of government, they certainly would make a capital figure in 
literature. At preſent, it ſeems, that the common education of an Engliſ} 
gentleman would conſtitute a man of learning in Spain, and thould he 
underſtand Greek, he would be quite a phznomenon, 

Some of the Spaniards have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the polite arts, 
and not only the cities, but the palaces, eſpecially the Eſcurial, diſcorer 
many ſtriking ſpecimens of their abilities as ſculpiors and architect: ; 
Palomino, in an elaborate treatite on the art of painting, in two volumes, 
folio, has inſerted the lives of two hundred and thirty-three painters and 
ſculptors, who flourithed in Spain from the time of Ferdinand the Catho— 
lic to the concluſion of the reign of Philip the Fourth. Amongſt the 
moſt eminent Spaniſh painters, were Velaiques, Nurillo, who is com- 
monly called the 5paniſh Vandyke, Ribeira, and Claudio Coeilo, whole 
ſtyle of painting was very fimilar to that of Paul Veronele. 

UNVIVERSITIESs.] In Spain are reckoned 24 univerſities, the chief of 
which is Salamanca, founded by Alphonſus, ninth king of Leon, in the 
year 1200. It contains 21 colleges, ſome ot which are very magnificent. 
Moſt of the nobility of Spain ſend their ſons to be educated here, The 
reſt are, Seville, Granada, Compoſtella, Toledo, Valadohd, Alcala, 
Siguenza, Valencia, Lerida, Hueſca, Saragoſſa, Tortoſa, Oſſuna, Onata, 
Candia, Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, Baeza, Avila, Oriuela, Oviedo, 
and Palencia. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The former of theſe conſil! 

ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. 0 chiefly of Roman and Moorith 
antiquities. Near Segovia, a grand aqueduct, erected by Trajan, extends 
over a deep valley between two hills, and is ſupported by a double row ot 
152 arches. Other Roman aqueducts, theatres, and curci, are to be 
found at Terrago, and different parts of Spain. A ruinous watch-tower 
near Cadiz is vulgarly, but erroneouſly, thought to be one of the pillars 
of Hercules. Near the city of Salamanca are the remains of a Roman 
way, paved with large flat tones ; it was continued to Merida, and from 
thence to Seville, At Toledo are the remains of an old Roman theatre, 
which is now converted into a church, ſaid to be one of the greatelt 
curioſities of antiquity. It is 600 feet in length, 500 in breadth, and of 
a proportionable height; the roof, which 1s amazingly bold and bony, n 
ſupported by 352 pillars of fine marble, in ten rows, forming eleven wt, 
in which are 360 altars, and 24 gates; every part being enriched 41 
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adorned with the molt noble and coſtly ornaments. At Martorel, oP 
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wu, where much black lace 18 manufactured, is A very high bridge, 
built in 1768 our of the ruins of a decayed one that had exiſted 1985 
vears from its erection by Hunmbal, At the north end is a triumphal 
arch or gateway, ſaid to have been raiſed by that general in honour of his 
ther Hamilcar. It is almoſt entire, well proportioned and ſimple, with - 
out any kind of ornament, except a rim or two of bewn flone. Near 
Murciedro (once the faithful Saguntum) deſtroyed by Hannibal are 
ſome Roman remains—as the ruins of the theatre, an exact ſemicircle 
about $2 yards diameter, ſome of the galleries are cut out of the 
rock, and gooo perſons might attend the exhibitions without inconve- 
nence. : . | 

The Mooriſh antiquities are rich and wagntficent, Among the moſt 
Uitinouithed of theſe is the royal palace of the Alhambra at Granada, 
which is one of the moſt entire, as well as the molt ſtately, of any of the 
elifices u hich the Moors erected in Spain. It was built in 1250, by the 
ſecond Mooriſh king of Grenada; and, in 1492, in the re:gn of their 
cighteenth king, was taken by the Spaniards, It is ſitua- ed on a hill, 
which is aſcended by a road hordered with hedges of double or imperial 
wurtles, and rows of elms, On this hill, within the walls of the Alham- 
os. oh emperor Charles V. began a new place in 1568, which was 
never finithed, though the ſhell of it remains, It is built of yellow ſtone; 
the ou:fide forms a ſquare of one hundred and ninety feet, The inſide 
is a grand circular court, with a portico of the Tuſcan, and a gillery of 
the Doric order, cach ſupported by thirty-two columns, made ot as many 
fngle pieces of marble, The grand entrance is orn14mented with cue 
lumn3 of jaſper, on the pedeſtals of which are repreſentations of battles, 
in marble baflo reliero. The Alhambra itſelf is a maſs of many houſes 
and towers, walled round, and built of large ſtones of different dimen- 
ions, Almoſt all the rooms have ſtucco walls and ceilings, ſome carved, 
ſome painted, and ſome gilt, and covered with various Arabic ſentences, 
The moſt curious place within, that perhaps exiſts in Europe. Here are 
ſeveral baths, the walls, floor, and ceilings of which are of white marble. 
The gardens abound with orange and lemon trees, poinegranates, and 
myrtles, At the end of the gardens is another palace called Ginaraliph, 


lituated on a more elevated ſtation than the Alhambra. From the balco- 


mes of this palace is one of the fineſt proſpects in Europe, over the whole 
fertile plain of Granada, bounded by the ſnowy mountains. Ihe Moors 
to this day regret the loſs of Granada, and ſtill offer up prayers to God for 
the recovery of the city. Many other noble monuments, erected in the 
Moor.th times, remain in Spain; ſome of them in tolerable preſervation, 
and others exhibiting ſuperb ruins. 

Among the natural curiofities, the medicinal ſprings, and ſome noiſy 
kes, form a principal part; but we mult not forget the river Guadiana, 
which, like the Mole in England, runs under ground, and then is ſaid to 
emerge, The royal cabinet of natural hiſtory at Madrid, was opened to 
the public by his majeſly's orders in 1775. Every thing in this collection 
is ranged with neatneſs and elegance, and the apartments are opened twice 
a week for the public, beſides being ſhewn privately to ſtrangers of rank. 

ne mineral part of the cabinet, containing precious ſtones, marbles, 
ores, &c is very perfect; bnt the collection ot birds and beaſts at preſent 
wha large, though it may be expected to improve apace, if care be 
all ger che productions of the Spaniſh American colonies. Here is 

a curious collection of vaſes, bafons, ewers, cups, plates, and orng« 


mental 
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- Philip V. The cabinet alſo contains ſpecimens of Mexican and P 
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mental pieces of the fineſt agates, amethyſts, rock cryſtals, &c. mounted 
in gold, and enamel, fet with cameos, intaglios, &c. in an elevant x 


and of very fine workmanthip, faid to have been brought from 3 


e by 


eruvian 
vaſes and utenſils. 


In blowing up the rock of Gibraltar, many pieces of bones and teeth 
have been found incorporated with the ſton”, ſome of which have bern 
brought to England, and depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum. On the wel 
fide ot the mountain is the cave called St Mhacl's, eleven hundred and 
ten feet above the horizon. Many pillars of various fizes, ſome of them 
two feet in diameter, have been formed in it by the droppings of water 
which have petrified in falling. The water perpetually drips from the 


roof, and forms an infinite number of ſtalactitæ, of a whitiſh colour, com- 


ſed of ſeveral coats or cruſts, and which, as well as the pillars, conti- 
nually increaſe in bulk, and may probably in time fill the whole cavern, 
From the ſummit ot the rock, in clear weather, not only the town of 
Gibraltar ma) be ſeen, but the bay, the ſtraits, the town of St Roque 
and Algefiras, and the Alpuxarra mountains, mount Abyla on the Atri. 
can ſhore, with its ſnowy top, the cities of Ceuta, Tangier, aud great 
part of the Barbary coaſt. 

CHIEF CITIES, &c.] Madrid, though unfortified, it being only ſur- 
rounded by a mud wall, is the capital of Spain, and contains about 
zoo, ooo inhabitants. It is ſurrounded with very lofty mountains, whoſe 
ſummits are frequently covered with ſnow. It is well paved aud lighted, 
and ſome of the ſtreets are ſpacious and handſome. The houſes of 
Madrid are of brick, and are laid out chiefly for ſhew, conveniency 
being little conſidered : thus you will paſs through uſually two or thiee 
large apartments of no uſe, in order to come at a ſmall room at the end 
where the family fit. The houſes in general look more like prifens than 
the habitations of people at their liberty; the windows, belides having a 
balcony, being grated with iron bars, particularly the lower range, and 
fometimes all the reſt. Separate families generally inhabit the ſame houſe, 
as in Paris and Edinburgh. Foreigners are very much diſtreſſed tor 
lodgings at Madrid, as the Spaniards are not fond t taking ſtrangers into 
their houſes, eſpecially if they are not catholics. Its greateſt excellency 
is the cheapneſs of its proviſions ; but neither tavern, coffee-houſe, vor 
newſpaper, excepting the Madrid Gazette, are to be found in the whole 
city. The royal palace ſtands on an eminence, on the welt fide of the 
city; it is a ſpacious magnificent ſtructure, conſiſting of three courts, 
aud commands a very fine proſpect. Each of the fronts is 470 feet in 
length and co high, and there is no palace in Europe fiited up with 
greater magnificence ; the great audience-chamber eſpecially, which 15 
120 feet long, and hung with crimſon velvet richly embroidered with 
gold. Ornamented alſo with 12 looking-glaſſes made at St. Ildefonſo, 
each 10 feet high, with 12 tables of the fineſt Spaniſh marbles. The 
other royal palaces round it are deſigned for hunting ſeats, or houſes ot 
retirement tor their kings. Some of them contain fine paintings an 
good ſtatues. The chief of thoſe places are the Buen Retiro (nos 
firipped of all its beſt pictures and furniture), Caſa del Campo, Aranjuez, 
and St. Ildefonlo. | : 

A late traveller has repreſented the palace of Aranjuez, and its gardens, 
as extremely delighttul. Here 1s alfo a park many leagues round, cut 


acroſs in different parts, by alleys of two, three, and even four miles * 
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vach of thoſe alleys is formed by two double rows of elm-trees; one 
double row on the rightz and one on the left, which renders the ſhitle 
thicker. The allevs are wide enough to admit of four coaches abreaſt, 
and betwixt each double row there is a narrow channel, through which 
runs a ſtream of water. Between thoſe alleys there are thick groves of 
ſmaller trees of various kinds, and thouſands of deer and wild-boars wane 
der there at large, befides numberleſs hares, rabbits, phenſants, partridges, 
and ſeveral other kinds of birds, The river Tagus runs through this 
place, and divides it into two unequal parts. The central point of this 
great park 1s the king's palace, which is partly ſurrounded by the gar- 
den, and is exceedingly pleaſant, adorned with fountains and tftatyes, and 
it alſo contains a vaſt variety of the moſt beautiful flowers, both American 
and European. As to the palace of Aranjuez itſelf, it is rather an elegant 
than a magnificent building, 

The pahice of St. IIdefonſo is built of brick, plaiſtered; and painted, 
but no part of the architecture is agreeable. It is two ſtorics high, and 
the garden front has thirty-one windows, and twelve rooms in a ſuite, 
The gardens are on a flope, on the top of which is « great reſervoir of 
water, called here EI Mar, the ſea, which ſupplies the fountains : this 
reſervoir is furniſned from the torients which pour down the mountains, 
The water-works are excellent, and far ſurpaſs thoſe at Verſailles. The 
gre t entry of the palace is ſomewhat fimilar to that of Verſailles, and 
with a large iron palliſade. In the gardens are twenty-ſeven fountains : 
the baſons are of white marble, and the ſtatues, many of which are ex- 
cellent, are of lead, bronzed and gilt. Theſe gardens are in the formal 
French fiyle, but ornamented with fixty-one very fine marble ſtatues, as 
large as the life, with twenty-eight marble vaſes, and twenty leaden vaſes 
alt. The upper part of the palace contains many valuable paintings, and 
tae lower part antique ſtatues, buſts, and baſſo relievos. 

The pride of Spain, however, is the Eſcurial; and the natives fav; 
perhaps with juſtice, that the building of it coſt more than that of any 
other palace in Europe. The deſcription of this palace forms a ſizeable 
qvarto volume, and it is ſaid, that Philip IT. who was its founder, ex- 
ended upon it tis millions of ducats. It contains a prodigious number 
et windows, 200 in the weſt front, and in the eaſt 366, and the apart- 
_ decorated with an »ſtoniſhing variety of pa ntings, ſculpture, 
e hog wa 7 gold and hilver, marble, jaſper, gems, and other 
erin — 4 ag ng all imagination. The Spaniards {ay, that this 
OI 1 ite pa _ +200 a church, large and nchly orna- 
3 eas 2 cloiſters, a convent, a college, and a library, 
Ml king. © our thirty thouſand volumes, beſides large apartments for 

as of artitis and mechanics, noble walks, with extenfive parks and 
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5 dens, veaurifie d with fountains and coltly ornaments. The faihers 


woo 8 are 200, and they have an annual revenue of 
Habs en 55 or burying-place of the kings and queens of 
temple 0 Nn * e e becauſe it is built vpon the plan of that 
5 Nr 4 et; ie church to which it belongs is upon the model of 
Allowing 23 * 18 teet diameter, incruſted with fine marbles. 

lowed on the, paniards their full eftimate of the Increutble ſums be- 
vaſes, and =: * p and on its furniture, ſtatues, paintinys, columns, 
riful, Reg A 3 which are moſt amazingly rich and beau⸗ 
dad taſte 5 racy _ Ing in ſaying, that the fabric itſelf diſcovers a 
Waben DO Whole. The conceit of building it in the torm ot a 

occaute St. Laurence, to whom it is dedicated, was broiled on 


P þ ſuch 


ſuch an utenſil, and multiplying the ſame figure through its principal er. 
naments, could have been formed only in the brain of a taſtelef; h'gat 

ſuch as Philip II. who erected it to commemorate the victory he obt 111-4 
over the French (but by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh forces) at 8. Q in- 
tin, on St. Laurence's day, in the year 1587. The apartment wheie the 
king reſides forms the handle of the ns The building is a long 
ſquare of 645 feet by 580. The height to the roof is 60 feet, It has 
been enriched and adorned by his ſucceſſors ; but its outſide has a gloomy 
appearance, and the inſide is compoſed of different ſtructures, ſome of 
which are maſter- pieces of architecture, but forming a diſagrerable whole, 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that the pictures and ſtatues that bave found 
admiſſion here, are excellent in their kind, and ſome of them not to be 
equalled even in Italy itſelt. 

Cadiz is the great emporiam of Spaniſh commerce. It ſtands on an 
iſland ſeparated from the continent of Andaluſia, without the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, by a very narrow arm ot the ſea, over which a fortified bridge 
is thrown, and joins it to the main land. The entrance into the bay is 
about 500 fathoms wide, and guarded by two forts called the Pantals. 
The entrance has never been of late years attempted by the Engliſh, in 
their wars with Spain, becauſe of the vaſt intereſt our merchants have in 
the treaſures there which they could not reclaim from the captors. The 
ſtreets are narrow, ill paved, and filthy, and full of rats in the night, 
The houſes lofty with flat roofs, and few are without a turret for a view 
of the ſea. The population is reckoned at 140, ooo inhabitants, of which 
12,000 are French, and as many Italians. The cathedral hath been 
already 50 years building, and the roof is not half finiſhed, The 
environs are beautitully rural. 

Cordova is now an inconſiderable place; ſtreets crooked and dirty, and 
but few cf the public or private buildings conſpicuous for their archi- 
tecture. The palaces of the inquiſition and of the bithops are e::tenfive 


and well ſituated. The cathedral was formerly a moſque, divided into 


ſeventeen ailes by rows of columns of various marbles, and is very rich in 
plate; four of the filver candleſticks coſt 85ol. a piece, The revenue of 
the ſee amounts to 35001.. per ann. but as the b:ſhops cannot deviſe by 
will, all they die poſſeſſed of, eſcheates to the king. Te 
Seville, the Julia of the Romans, is next to Madrid, the largeſt city in 
Spain, but is greatly decayed both in riches and population. 'The ſhape 
is circular, and the walls ſeem of Mooriſh conſtruction; its circumference 
is five miles and a half, The ſuburb of Triana is as large as many town, 
and remarkable for its gloomy Gothic caſtle, where, in 1481, the inqui. 
ſition was firſt eſtabliſhed in Spain. Its manufactures in wool and (ilk 
which formerly amounted to 16, oco, are now reduced to 400, and = 
great office of commerce to Spaniſh America is removed to Cadiz, The 
, cathedral of Seville is a fine Gothic building, with a curious ors 
tower, having a moveable figure of a woman at top, called La Gira ay 
which turns round with the wind, and which is referred to in Don Q 
This ſteeple is reckoned one of the greateſt curioſities in Spain, ore? 
higher than St. Paul's in London, but the cathedral, in Mr, Swinburne ® 
opinion, is by no means equal to York minſter for lightneſs, A 
Gothic delicacy, The firſt clock made in the kingdom was ſet up "Th , 
cathedral in the year 1400, in the preſence of king Henry III. * | 
is ci he ſteeple of the © 
proſpect of the country round this city, beheld from the Nice} 
thedral, is extremely delighttul, | P:rcelont 
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Barcelona, formerly Barcino, ſaid to be founded by Hamilcar Barcas, is 
a large circular trading city, Containing 15,000 bouſes, is ſituated on the 
Mediterranean facing Minorca, and 15 {aid to be the handſomeſt place in 
Spain; the Rouſes are lofty and plain, and the ſtreets well lighted, and 
av-d, The citadel is ſtrong, and the place and inhabitants famous fur 
the fiege they ſultained in 1714 againſt a formidable army, when deſerted 
boch by England and the emperor, for whom they had taken up arms. 
The number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to be nearly 1 f, ooo, and they 
ſapply Spain with moſt of the clothing and arms for the troops. A ſin- 
gular cuttom previ:ls among them on the iſt of November, the eve of All 
Souls ; thev run about from houſe to houſe to eat cheſnuts, beheving that 
for every cheſnut they ſwallow, with proper faith and unction, they ſhall 
deliver a ul out of porgatorx. 

Valencia is a large and aimoſt circular city, with lofry walls, The 
freets are crooked and narrow, and vot paved, the houſes ill built and 
filthy, and moſt of the churches tawdry, Prieſts, nuns, and friars, of 
every refs {warm in this city, whoſe inhabitants are computed at 80, ooo. 
Its archbithopric is one of the beit in Spain, to the amount of 40,0001, 
fierling a year. - 

Carthagens is a large city, but very few good ſtreets, and fewer re- 
markable buildings. The port is very complete, formed by nature in the 
figwe of a heart, and the arſenal is a ſpacious ſquare ſouth-weſt of the 
tuen, with o pieces of canuon to defend it towards the fea, When Mr. 
Swinburne viſit-d it, in 4775, there were 800 Spaviſh criminals, and 600 
Birbiry flaves working at the pumps to k-ep the docks dry, &c, and 
treated wich great inhumanity. The crimes tor which the Spaniards were 
lent there, deſerved indeed exemplary puniſhments, 

Granada ſtands on two hills, and the ancient palace of the Aſhambra 
crows the double ſummit between two rivers, the Douro, and the Xenil. 
The tormer glories of this city are paſſed away wich its old iuh bitants; 
the lircets are now filthy, and the aqueducts crumbled to duſt, and its 
trade luſt, Of 50,000 inhabitants, only 18,000 are reckoned uſeful, the 
ſurplus is made up of clergy, lawyers, children, and beggars. The am- 
phitheatre, tor bull feaſts, is built of ſtone, and one cf the ben Spain, 
and the environs of the city are ſtill pleafing and healthful. 

Bilboa is ſituated on the banks of the river Vbeizabel, and is about two 
leagues from the ſea. It cont ins about eight hundred houſes, with a large 
ſquare by the water fide, well ſhided with pleaſant walks, which extend 
to the outlets, on the banks of the river; where there are great numbers 
ot houſes and gardens, which form a moſt pleaſing proſpect, particularly 
in failing up the river; for, befides the beautiful verdure, numerous ob- 
ects open gradually to the eye, and the town appears as an amphitheatre, 
enlivens the landſcape, and completes the ſcenery. The houſes are ſolid 
a ey; ig the ſtreets well paved and level ; and the water is ſo convey- 
I ö e ſtreets, that they may be waſhed at pleaſure, which renders 

done ofthe neateſt towns in Europe. 

Aer is an ancient city, and not leſs remarkable for its opulence and 
re eee tor the luxuriance of its foil, yielding in great 
es 3 hn * fruits; whilſt its rugged mountains afford 
own in Erol, ga. 4 ich gave ſuch reputation to the Malaga wine, 
pulous, 3 f a , f e name of Mountain. The city 18 large and po- 
ned by ate A circular form, ſurrounded wi a double wall, ſtrength- 

Y towers, and has nine gates, A Mooriſh cattle on the 
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point of a rock commands every part of it. The ſtreets are narrow, and 
the moſt remarkable building in it is a ſtupendous cathedral, begun b 
Philip II. faid to be as large as that of St. Paul's in London. Th. 


biſhops income is 16,c001. ſterlivg. 

The city of Salamanca is of à circular form, but on three hills and 
two vallies, and on every fide ſurrounded with proſpects of fine houſes, 
noble ſears, gardens, orchards, fields, and diſtant villages ; and is ancient, 
large, rich, and populous. There are ten gates to this city, and it con- 
tains twenty-five churches, twenty-five convents of friars, and rhe ſame 
number of nunneries, The molt beautiful part of this city is the oreat 
ſquare, built about forty years ago. The houſes are of three ſtories, and 
all of equal height and exact fymmetry, with iron balconies, and a fone 
baluſtrade on the top of them: the lower part is arched, which forms a 
piazza all round the iquare, one of two hundred and nineiy-three feet on 
each ſide. Over ſome of the arches are medallions, with buſts of the 
kings of Spain, and of ſeveral eminent men, in ſtone bafſo-relievo, among 
which are thoſe of Ferdinando Cortez, Francis Pizarro, Davila, and Cid 
Ruy. In this ſquare the bull-figbts are exhibited for three days only, in 
the month of June. The river Tormes runs by this city, and has a 
bridge over it of twenty-five arches, built by the Romans, and pet 
Entire, | 

Toledo 15 one of the moſt ancient cities in Spain, and during ſeveral 
centuries it held the rank of its metropolis. But the neighbourhood of 
Madrid has by degrees ſtripped it of its numerous inhabitants, and it 
would have been almoſt entirely deſerted but for its cathedral, the income 
of which being in great part ſpent here, contributes chiefly to the main- 
tenance of the few thouſands that are left, and aſſiſts, in ſome degree, 
thoſe ſmall manufactures of {word blades and ſilk-ſtuffs that are eſtabliſhed 
in this city. It is now exceedingly ill-built, poor and mean, and the 
ſtreets very licep. | 

Burgos was the ancient capital of the kingdom of Caſale, but now in 
obſcurity, The cathedral is one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures of the 
Gethic kind, now in Europe: its form is exactly the ſame as that of York 
miniter, and ou the calt end is au vCttayon building exactly like the chapter 
houte at York, 

Gibraltar, once a celebrated town and fortreſs of Andaluſia, is at pre. 
ſent in poſſeſſion of Great Britain. It was taken from the Spaniards by 
a combined fleet of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, under the command of br 
George Rooke, in 1704; nd alter many fruitleſs attempts to recover n, 
was confirmed to the Engliſh by the treaty of Titrecht, in 1713. Ke. 
peated attempts have been ſince made to wreit ir from England, but with- 
out ſucceſs: the laſt war hath made it more famous than ever, when 1 
underwent a long fiege againit the united forces of Spain and France 15 
land and fea, and was gallantly defended by general Elliot and his yu 
ſon, to the great loſs and diſgrace of the aſſailants : though it mul * 
granted, the place is by nature almoſt impregnabie. Near 300 perm 
cannon of different bores, and chiefly braſs, which were funk before tn: 

: * Fe”: Bo al, e e „d. to be diſtributed 
port in the floating butteries, have been raiſed, and fold, t© te fa 
among the garriſon. It is a commodious port, and formed nature 7 = 
commanding the paſſage of the Straits, or, iu other Wards tne en? fa 
into the Mediterranean and Levant ſeas. But the road 3s neither 
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ſets a current from the Atlantic ocean into the Mediterranean, and for the 
ſtemming of it a briſk gale is required. The town was neither large nor 
beautiful, and in the laſt ſiege was totally deſtroyed by the enemies bombs, 
but on account of its fortifications, is cſtcemed the key of Spain, and is 
always furniſhed with a garriſon well provided tor its defence. The har- 
hour is formed by a mole, which is well fortified and planted with guns. 
Gibraltar is acceſſible on the land fide only by a narrow paſſage berween 
the rock and the ſea, but that 1s walled and fortified both by art and na- 
ture, and ſo incloſed by high ſteep hills, as to be almoſt inacceſſible that 
way. It has but two gates on that ſide, and as many towards the ſea. 
Acroſs this Ithmus the Spaniards have drawn a fortified line, chiefly with 
a view to hinder the garriſon of Gibraltar from having any 1atercourſe 
with the country behind them: notwithſtanding which they carry on a 
clandeſtine trade, particularly in tobacco, of which the Spaniards are ex- 
ceedingly fond. The garriſon is, however, confined within very narrow 
limits; and, as the ground produces ſcarcely any thing, all their provi- 
fions are brought them either from England or from Ceuta, on the oppoſite 
coaſt of Barbary, Formerly Gibraltar was entirely under military govern- 
ment; but that power producing thoſe abuſes which are naturally attend- 
ant on it, the parliament thought proper to erect it into a body corporate, 
and the civil power is now lodged in its magiſtrates, | 

The chief iſlands belonging to, Spain in Europe, are thoſe of Majorca 
ahd Yvica, of which we have nothing particular to ſay, Minorca, which 
was taken by the Engliſh in 1738, was re-taken by the Spaniards the laſt 
war, and is now become a Spaniſh ifland again, containing about 27, oco 
inhabitants, | 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The Spaniards, unhappily for 
themſelves, make gold and filver the chief branches both of rheir exports 
and imports, They import it from America, from whence they export it 
to other countries of Europe. Cadiz is the chief emporium of this com- 
merce, „ Hither (ſays Mr. Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Commerce) 
other European nations ſend their merchandiſe, to be ſhipped off in 
Spaniſn bottoms for America, ſheltered (or, as our old Engliſh phraſe 
has it, coloured) under the names of Spaniſh factors. ] hoe foreign na- 
tions have their agents and correſpondents, and the conſuls of thoſe 
nations make a conſiderable figure. Cadiz has been ſaid to have the fineſt 
ſtorehouſes and magazines for commerce of any city in Europe; and to 
it the flota and galleons regularly import the treaſures of Spaniſh America, 
The proper Spaniſh merchandiſe exported from Cadiz to America are of 
no great value; but the duty on the foreign merchandiſe ſent thither 
would yield a greit revenue, (and conſequently the profits of merchants 
and their agents would fink), were it not tor the many fraudulent practices 
tor eluding thoſe duties. | 


- he manufactures of Spain are chiefly of filk, wool, copper, and hard- 
Are, 
other European nations from reaping the chict advantage of the American 
commerce ; but theſe never can be ſucceſsful, till a ipirit of induſtry is 
Wakened among the natives, ſo as to enable them to ſupply their 
ese poſſeſſions with their own commodities and merchandiſe, 

= * the good faith and facility with which the Engliſh, French, 
mes * other nations, carry on this contraband trade, render them 
icon L by it than the Spaniards themſelves are, the clear profits 
5 unting to leſs than 20 per cent. This evidently makes it an 

portant concern, that thoſe immenſe riches ſhould belong to the Spa- 
Pp 3 | mards, 


Great efforts have been made by the government to prevent the 
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niards, rather than to any active European nation: but I ſhall have oc. 
cation to touch on this ſubject in the account of America, 

CornsTITUTIO®X AND GOVERNMENT. Spain, from being the moſt 
free, is now the moſt deſpotic kingdom in Europe; and the povert 
which is ſo viſible in moſt paits of the country is in a great degree the re. 
ſult of its government, in the adminiſtration of which no proper attention 
is paid to the intereſts and weltare of the people. The monarchy i: here- 
ditary, and females ate capable of ſucceſhon. It has even been queſtioned, 
whether his catholic majeſty may not bequeath his crown, upon his de- 
miſe, to any branch of the royal family he pleaſes. It is at leaſt certain, 
that the houle of Bourbon mounted the throne of >pain in virtue of the laſt 
will of Charles II. 

The cortes or parliaments of the kingdom, which formerly, eſpecially 
in Caltile, bad greater power and privileges than that of England, are now 
aboliſhed ; bur tome taint remains of their conſtitution are itil! diſcernible 
in the government, though all of them are ineffectual, and under the 
control of the king 

The pri-y-council, which is compoſed of a number of voblemen or 
grandees, nominated by the king, fits only to prepare matters, and t0 
digeſt papers tor the cabinet-council or junta, which conlifls of the firſt 
fecrerary of ſtare, and three or four more named by the king, and in them 
reſides the direction of all the executive part of government. Jar council 
of war takes cogniſance of military affairs only. be council o Caſtile is 
the higheſt law tribunal of the kingdom. The ſeveral cours 0! the royal 
auciences, are thoſe of Galicia, Seville, Majorca, the Canaries, Satas 
goſſa, Valencia, and Barcelona, Thete judge primarily in all caves 
within 15 miles of their reſpectwe cities or cpiial:, and reccive appeals 
from inferior juriſdictions. Belides theſe there are many {uboidinate 
tribunals, for the police, the finances, and other branches of buiinels, 

The yovergment of Spaniſh America forms a ſyſtem of ittelf, and is 
delegated to viceroys, and other magiſtrates, who are in ther 1eſpective 
diſtricts almoſt abſolute. A council tor the Indies is eſtabliſhed in Old 
Spain, and conſiſts of a governor, tour ſecretaries, and twenty-two cgun- 
ſellors, belides officers, Their deciſion is final in matters relating to 
America. The members are generally choſen from the viceroy's and Mir 
giſtrates who bave ſerved in that country, The two great viceroyalties 
of Feru and Mexico are ſo conſiderable, that they are ſeldom ruſted to 
ave perſon for more than three years; bur they are thought ſuſhc ent to 
wake his tortune in that time. 5 ; 

The foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain, beſides thoſe in America, 
are the towns of Ceuta, Gran, and Muſulquivir, on the coaſt of Barbary 
in Africa; and the iſlands of St. Lazaro, the Philippines, and Ladroncs, 
in Aſia. 

REVExVve.] The revenues ariſing to the king from Old Span, 
yearly aniount to 5,000. 0001. ſterling, though ſome ſay eight; and they 
foim the ſureſt ſupport of his government. His American. income, Mis 
true, is immenſe, but it is generally in a manner embezzled or _ 
pated before it arrives in Old Spain, The king bas a fifth of © | the 5 
mines that are worked ; but little of it comes into his coffers. He "= 
upon means, howeyer, in Caſe of a war, or any public emergenc), 1 
queſter into his own hands great part of the American treaſures g 
to his ſubjects, who never complain, becauſe they are always pune o 


. . * % — 1 K 
repaid with intereſt. The finauces of his preſent catholic majeſ ** 
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excellent order, and on a better footing, both for himſelf and his people, 
than thoſe of any of his predeceſſors. b i 

As to the taxes from whence the internal revenues ariſe, they are vas 
rivus, à bitrarv, and fo much ſoitech to convenieney, that we cannot fix 
them at any certainty, They fall upon all kinds of goods, houſes, lands, 
timber and p-ovifions 3 the clergy and mite x orders are likewiſe taxed, 

MILITARY AND MA%IN& STRENGTH.] The land forces of the crown 
of Span, in time o! prace, are never fewer than 54,00 3 but in caſe of 
wir, they amount, without prejudice to the kingdom, to 110,000, The 
great dependance of the king, however, is upon his Walloon or foreign. 
guards. His preſent cathohc majeſty has been at great care and expence 
to raiſe a powerful marine; and his flect in Europe and America at pre- 
ſent « xceeds 70 ſhips of the line, All along the coaſt of Spain are watch 
towers from mile to mile, with lights and guards at night, fo that from 
Cadiz to Barcelona, and from Bilboa to Ferrol, the whole kingdom may 
be ſoon alarmed in caſe of an invaſion. 

RoYAl ARMS, TI1LES, No- Spain formerly comprehended twelve 

PILITY, AND ORDERS, 0 kingdoms, all which, with ſeveral 
others, were by name entered into the royal titles, io that they amounted 
in all to about 32. This abſurd cuſtom is ſtill oecationally continued, 
but the king is now generally contented with the title of ti1s Catholie 
Mjeſty. The kings ot Spain are inaugurated by the delivery of a ſword, 
without being crowned. Their ſignature never mentions their name, but 
I ThE KING, Their eldeſt ſon is called prince of Aſturias, and their 
younger children, of both ſexes, are by way of diſtinction called infants 
or intantas, that is chiidten. 

The armorial bearings of the kings of Spain, like their title, 1s loaded 
with the arms of all their kingdoms. It is now a ſhield, divided into four 
quarters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand and the loweſt on the 
lett contain a caſtle, or, with three towers, for Caſtile : and in the upper- 
moſt on the left, and the loweſt on the right, are three lions gules for 
Leon; with three lilies in the centre for Anj6u 

The general name for thoſe Spaniſh nobility and gentry, who are un- 
mixed with the Mooriſh blood, is Hidalgo. They are divided into princes, 
dukes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and other infe; ior titles, Boch as 
are created grandees, may ſtand covered before the king, and are treated 
with princely diſtinctions. A grandee cannot be apprehendd without the 
king's order; and cardinals, archbithops, ambaſſadors, knigats of the 
Goiden Fleece, and certam other great dignitartes, both in church and 
h the privilege, as well as the grandees, to appea covered before 

e king. | 

The Order of the Golden Fleece,” particularly deſcribed before in the 
orders of Germany, is generally conterred on princes and ſovereign dukes ; 

but the Spaniſh branch of it, hath many French and Italian novility ; 

there are no comminderies or revenues aunexed to it. 
Fi a ped of Se James,“ or St, Jago de ompo/c!la, is the richeſt 
. ede, ers of Spain, It was divided into two branches, each under 
en "Data er, but the office of both was given by pope Alexander VI. 
3 4 Spain and Portugal, as grand-ma e in their reſpective 
ax _ 5 ee is highly e 'cemed in Spain, and only conferred 
of dap N. le nes: { he ſame may br ſaid of the “ Order of 
5 in ituted by Sancho, king of Toledo: it took 11s name 
© caitle of Calatrava, which was taken from the Moors, and here 
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began the order, which became very powerful, Their number, inſuence 
and poſſeſſions were ſo conſiderable as to excite the jealouſy of the crown, 
to which, at length, their revenues, and the office of grand-maſter, were 
annexed by pope Innocent VIII. The celebrated“ Order of Alcantara.“ 
derived its origin from the order of St, Julian, or of the Pear-tree; but 
after Alcantara was taken from the Moors, and made the chief ſeat of the 
order, they aſſumed the name of Knights of the order of Alcantara, and 
laid aſide the old device of a pear-tree, This order is highly eſteemed 
and conferred only on perſons of ancient and illuſtrious families. The 
„Order of the Lady of Mercy,” is ſaid to have been inſtituted by James l. 
king of Arragon, about the year 1218, on account of a vow made by lim 
to the Virgin Mary, during bis captivity in France, and was deſigned for 
the redemption of captives from the Moors, in which they expended large 
ſums of money. It was at firſt confined to men, but a lady of Barcelona 
atterwards got women included in it. This order poſſeſſes conſiderable 
revenues in Spain. The * Order of Monteſa,” was inſtituted at Valencia, 
at the cloſe ot the thirteenth century, in the place of the Templars, and 
enjoyed their poſſeſſions. Their chief ſeat being the town of Monte(,, 
the order from thence derived its name, and choſe St. George for patron, 
In the year 1771, the preſent king inſtituted after his own name, the 
6 Order of Charles III.“ in commemoration of the birth ot the infant, 
The badge 1s, a ſtar of eight points enamelled white, and edged with 
gold: in the centre of the croſs is the image of the Virgin Mary, veſt. 
ments white and blue. On the reverſe, the letters C. C. with the num: 
ber III. in the centre, and this motto, Firtuti & Merito. None but per- 
ſons of noble deſcent can belong to this order. | 

H1sTORY oF SPAIN,] Spain was probably firſt peopled by the Celta 
from Gaul, to which it lies contiguous, or from Africa, from which it is 
only ſeparated by the narrow ſtrait of Gibraltar, The Phœnicians ſent 
colonies thither, and built Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwards, upon the riſe 
of Rome and Carthage, the pofleſhon of this kingdom became an object 
of contention between thoſe powerful republics ; but at length the Roman 
arms prevailed, and Spain remained in their poſſeſſion until the 1all ot that 
empire, when it became a prey to the Goths. In the beginning of 
the fifth century the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani, divided this 
kingdom between them, bur in the year 584, the Goths again became the 
maſters. | 

Theſe, in their turn, were invaded by the Saracens, who, about the 
end of the ſeventh century, had poſſeſſed themſelves of the fineit king- 
doms of Afia and Africa; and not content with the immenſe regions that 
formerly compoſed great part of the Aſſy rian, Greek, and Roman empires, 
they croſs the Mediterranean, ravage Spain, and cſtabliſh themſelves in 
the ſourherly provinces of that kingdom. | 8 

Don Pelugo is mentioned as the firſt Old Spaniſh prince who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf againſt theſe infidels (who were atterwards known by 5 
ame of Moors, the greater part of them having come from Mauritania), 
and he took the title of king of Aſturia, about the yeur 720» His juC- 
ceſſes animated other Chriſtian princes to take arms likewiſe, and the 8 
kingdoms of Spain and Portugal for many ages were perpetually embroilc 
in bloody wars, 3 

The Moors in Spain were ſuperior to all their co-temporaries 18 3? 
and arm's, and the Abdoulrahman line kept poſicthon of the throne ger 
300 years, Learning flouriſhed in Spain, while the reſt of __— 
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buried in ignorance and barbarity, : But the Mooriſh princes by degrees 
waxed weak and etfeminate, and their chief miniſters proud and inſolent. 
A ſeries of civil wars continued, which at laſt over-tarned the throne of 
Cordova, and the race of Abdoulrahman. Several petty principalities 
were formed on the ruins of this empire, and many cities of Spain had 
each an independent ſovereign, Now, every adventurer was entiled to 
the conqueſts he made upon the Moors, till Spain at laſt was divided into 
12 or 14 kingdoms ; and about the year 1095, Henry of Burgundy was 
declared by the king of Leon, count of Portugal ; but his ſon, Alphonſo, 
threw off his dependence on Leon, and declared himſelf king. A ſeries 
of brave princes gave the Moors repeated overthrows in Spain, till about 
the year 1492, when all the kingdoms in Spain, Portugal excepted, were 
united by the mariiage of Ferdinand, king of Atragon, and Iſabella the 
heireſs, and aſterwards queen, of Caſtile, who took Granada, and expelled 
out of Spain the Moors and Jews, who woule not be converts to the 
Chriſtian faith, to the number of 170,000 families, I ſhall, in their 
proper places, mention the vaſt acquilitions made at this time to Spain by 
the diſcovery of America, and the fiſt expeditions of the Portugueſe to 
the Eaſt-Indies, by the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope ; but the 
ſucceſſes of both nations were attended with diſagreeable conſequences, 


The expulſion of the Moors and Jews in a manner depopulated Spain 


of artiſts, labourers, and manufacturers; and the diſcovery of America 
not only added to that calamity, but rendered the remaining Spaniards 
moſt deplorably indolent. To complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand and 
Iſabella introduced the Popiſh inquifition, with all its horrors, into 
their dominions, as a ſafe-guard againſt the return of the Moors and 
eus. 

i Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and emperor of Germany, ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Spain, in right of his mother, who was the daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, in the year 1516. The extenſive poſſeſſions 
of the houſe of Auſtria in Europe, Africa, and, above all, America, from 
whence he drew immenſe treaſures, began to alarm the jealouſy of neigh- 
bouring princes, but could not ſatisfy the ambition of Charles; and we 
find him conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his own proteſtant 
ſubjects, whom he in vain attempted to bring back to the catholic church. 
He alſo reduced the power of the nobles in Spain, abridged the privileges 
of the commons, and greatly extended the regal prerogative, At laſt, 
after a long and turbulent reign, he came to a reſolution that filled all 
Europe with aſtoniſhment, the withdrawing himſelf entirely from any 
concern in the affairs of this world, in order that he might ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days in retirement and ſolitude“. 


Agreeably 
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Charles, of all his vaſt poſſeſſions, reſerved nothing for himſelf but an annual! 
#g on of 100,000 crowns; and choſe for the place of his retreat, a vale in Spain, of 
* extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and ſurrounded by riſing grounds, covered 
wart 92 trees, He gave ſtrict orders, that the ſtyle of the building which he 
agu 8 ſhould be ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſituation, rather than his former 
wed 5 conſiſted only of fix rooms, four of them in the form of friars cells, with 
* ul. and the other two, each twenty feet ſquare, were hung with brown 
with a 4 urniſhed in the moſt ſimple manner: they were all level with the ground, 
. bad fl on one fide into a garden, of which Charles himſelf had given the plan, 
ded it with various plants, which he propoſed to cultivate with his own 

| hands 
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Agreeably to this reſolution, he reſigned Spain and the N 
with great formality, in the preſence of his principal nobility, 
Philip II. but could not prevail on the princes of Germany to eleg him 
emperor, which they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, thereb 
dividing the dangerous power of the houſe of Auliria into tuo e 
Spain, with all its poilefſion in Africa and the New World, alf. the 
Netherlands, and ſome Italian ſtates, remained with the elder branch 
whilſt the Empire, Hungary, and Bohemia, fell to the lot of the younger, 
which they ſtill poſſeſs. ; 

Philip II. inheried all his father's vices, with few of his good qualities, 
He was auſtere, haughty, immoderately ambitious, and through his 
whole life a cruel bigot in the cauſe of popery. His marriage with 
queen Mary of England, an unfeeling bigot like himſelf, his unſucceſstul 
addreſſes to her ſiſter Elizabeth, his reſentment and unſucceſstul war with 
that princeſs, his tyranny and perſecutions in the Ly Countries, the 
revolt and loſs of the United Provinces, with other particulars of his 
reign, have been already mentioned, in the hiſtory of thoſe countries, 
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hands. After ſpending ſome time in the city of Ghent in Flanders, the place of his 
nativity, he ſet out for Zealand in Holland, where he prepared to embark for Spain, 
accompanied by his ſon, and a numerous retinue of princes and nobil ty; aid taking 
an affectionate and laſt farewel of Philip and his attendants, he ſet out, on the 17th 
of September 1556, under convoy of a large fleet of Spaniſh, Flemiſh, and Engliſh 
Nips. As ſoon as he landed in Spain, he fell proſtrate on the g ound; and confider- 
ing himſelf now as dead to the world, he killed the earth, and ſaid, „Naked came 1 
out of my mother's womb, and naked I now return to thee, thou common mother 
of mankind.” Some of the Spaniſh nobility paid their court to him as he paſſed along 
to the place of his retreat; but they were {© few in number, and their attendance was 
fo negligent that Charles obſerved it, and ſelt, for the firſt time, that he was no longer 
2 monarch, But he was more deeply affected with his ſon's mgr:t:tude; who, for- 
getting already how much he owed to his father's bounty, obliged hin to remain 
Yome weeks on the road, before he paid him the firſt moiety of that ſmali port on, 
which was all that he had reſerved of ſo many kingdoms. At laſt the money was 
aid; and Charles, having diſmiſſed a great — * of his domeſtics, whole attendance 
Ko thought would be ſuperfluous, he entered into his humble retreat w-th twetve do- 
meſtics only. Here he buried in ſolitude, and filence, his grandeur, his ambition, 
together with all thoſe vaſt projects which, during haif a century, had alarmed aud 
agitated Europe; filling every kingdom in jt, by turns, with the tertor of his arms, 
and the dread of being ſubjected to his power, Here he enjoycd, perhaps, more com- 
plete ſatisfaction than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. lar from taking any 
Part in the political tranſactions of the princes of Europe, he reſtrained his curioſity 
even from any enquiry concerning them; and he ſeemed to view the buly ſceue which 
he had abandoned, with all the contempt and indiflerence ariſing from his thorough 
experience of its vanity, as well as from the plealing reflection of having diſcugaged 
hitnfelf from its carcs. | 
New amuſements and new objects now occupied his mind; ſometimes he cultivated 
the plants in his garden with his own hands; ſometimes he rode out to the ve gh 
bouring wood on a little horſe, the only one that he kept, attended by a ſingle fer. 
vant on foot. When his infirmities confined him to his apartment, he either admitted 
x ſew gentlemen who reſided in the neighbourhood, and entertained them tamiar'y 
at his table; or he employed himlelf in ſtudying the principles, and in forming cus 
ous works of mechaniſm, of which he had aiways been remarkably fond. He wot 
particularly curious with regard to the conſtruction of clocks and watches; and _— 
ing found, after repeated trials, that he could not bring any two of them to go 1 
ahke, he reflected, it is ſaid, with a mixture of ſurprite and regret, on his on _ 
in having beſtowed ſo much time and I:hour on the more vain attempt of yy 
mankind to a preciſe uniformity of ſentiment concerning the intricate and mytte 4 x 
doctrines of religion. Aud here, after two years ret remeut, he wes Iced vn 
tever, which carrigd him oll in the 59th year of his age. Iu 
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In Portugal he was more ſucceſsful, That kingdom, after being go- 
verned by a race of wile and brave princes, fell ro Sebaſtian, avout the 
rear i557. Sebaſtian loſt his lite and a fine army, in a headitrong, un- 
ſuſl, and l- concerted expedition againſt the Moors in Africa; and in the 
year 1589, Philip united Portugal to his oun dom inionus, though the Bra- 
gabza family of Portugal aſſerted a prior rh! Ey this acquiti jon Spain 
became poſi-fſeu of the Portugueie ieitiements in India, tume of which 
ſhe fill holds. ty 

The deſcendants of Philip proved to be very weak princes 3 but Philip 
and his father had ſo totally ruined the ancient || beraes of Spain, that 
they reigned almoſt unmoleited n their own dominions. 1 heir viceroys, 
however, were at once fo tyrarmica! and inſolent over the Portugueſe, that 
in the reign of Philip IV. in the year 1640, the nobility of that nation, by 
a wel- conducted conſpiracy, expellud their tyrants, and placed the duke 
of Btegenza by the tule of John IV. upon their throne, aad ever fince, 
Pot gal has been a diſtinct kingdohh from Spain. ; 

The ting of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, tailing in the perſon of 
Charles II. who Jett no ifive, Ph:hp duke of Anjou, ſecond ton to the 
Dauphin ot France, and grand.on to Lewis XIV. mouated that throne, 
in v:itue of hi. predeceſſors will, by the name of Philip V. anno 1701. 


After a long and bloody ſtruggle with the German branch of the houſe of 


Auſiriv, ſupported by Evgland, he was confirmed in his dignity, at the 
con: lution of tne war by the ſhametul peace of Utrecht, 1713. And thus 
Lewis XIV, through 4 maſterly train of polities (tor in his Wars to ſup- 
pot his grandſon, as we have already obſerved, he was almoſt ruined), 
accompliſhed his tuvourite project of transfer! ing the kingdom of Spain, 
with all its rich poſleiſions in America aud the Indies, trom the houſe of 
Auſtria, to that ot his own. family of Buurbon. In 1734, Philip iuvaded 
Naples, and got that kingdom for hi- ſon Don Carlos, the Sicilians rea- 
diy acknowledging him for their ſovereign, through the oppreſſion of the 
Inpenaliits, 

Alter s long and turbulent reign, u hich was diſturbed by the ambition 
of his wife, Elizibeth of Parma, Philip died in 1746, and was ſucceeded 
by tis fon, Ferdinand VI. a mild and praceable prince, Who reformed 
many abutes, and wanted to promote the cammerce and proſperity of his 
kinydom, In 1559, he died without iſſue, through melancholy for the 
loſs of his wife, Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his brother, Charles III. 
then King o Naples and the two Sieilies, now the preſent king of Spain, 
lon to Phiäp V. by his wite. the princeſs of Parma, 

; He was ſo warinly attached to the family compact of the houſe of 
Dom bon, that two years after his accdſſion, he even hazarded his Amerie 
can dominions to {upport it. War being declared between him and Eng- 
land, the latter took from him the famous port and city ot Havannah, in 
the land of Cuba, and thereby rendered herſelt entirely miſtreſs of the 
nivigution of the Spaniſh plate fleets, Notwithitanding the ſucceſs of the 
Engliſh, their m-niliry thought proper hattily to conclude a peace, in 
contequence of which the Havannah was reſtored to Spain. Ia 1775 an 
expedition was concerted againſt Algiers, by the Spaniſh miniſtry, which 
had a mott unfuccelsful termination. The troops, which amounted to 
up*ards of 24,000 and who were commanded by heutenant-general 


Lode de O'Reilly, landed about a league and a half to the eaſtward of 
© ety of Algiers; but were diſgracefully beaten ack, aud obliged to 


take 
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take ſhelter on board their ſhips, having 27 öfficers killed, and 101 
wounded ; and poi rank and file killed, and 2088 wounded, Tn the * 
1783, and 1784, they alſo renewed their attacks by ſea to deſtroy it * 
after ſpending much ammunition, and lofing many lives, were forced to 
retire without doing it much injury. 

When the war between Great Britain and her American colonies had 
ſubfiſted for ſome time, and France had taken part with the latter, the 
court of Spain was alſo prevailed upon to commence holtilities a-ainf 
Great Britain. In particular, the Spaniards cloſely beſieged Gibraliar 
both by fea and land; it having been always a great mortitication to they, 
that this fortreſs ſhould be poflefſed by the Engliſh. Other military and 
naval operations alſo took place between Spain and Great Britain, which 
have been noticed in the Hiſtory of England, but peace hath fince ben 
concluded, and we hope bappily, between the two nations. 

His preſent catholic majeity does all he can to oblige his ſubjects to de. 
fiſt from their ancient dreſs and manners, and carried his endeavours fo 
far, that it occafioned ſo dangerous an inſurtection at Madrid, as obliged 
him to part with his miniſter, the marquis of Squillace ; thereby affording 
an inſtance of the neceſſity that even deſpotic princes are under of paying 
ſome attention to the inclinations of their ſubjects. | 

Charles III. king of Spain, was born in 1716, ſucceeded to the throne 
in 1759 and has iſſue by his late queen: 

1. Maria-Joſepha, born 1744. 

2. Maria-Louiſa, born 1745, married 1765, to the archduke Leopold 
of Auſtria, great duke of Tuſcany, and brother to the preſent emperor 
of Germany. | 

3. Philip-Anthony, duke of Calabria, born 1747, declared incapable 
of ſucceeding to the throne, on account of an invincible weakneſs ot un- 
derſtanding. 

4. Charles-Anthony, prince of Aſturias, born in 1748, married 1565, 
to Louiſa Maria-Thereſa, princeſs of Parma. a 

5. Ferdinand-Anthony, king of Naples, born in 1751, married 1768, 
to the archducheſs Mary-Caroline-Louiſa, fiſter to the emperor of 
Germany. | 5 

6. Gabriel-Anthony, born in 1752, grand-prior of the kingdom ©: 
Spain. | 
* Athony- Paſcal, born 1755. 


8. Francis-Xavier, born 1757. RE ; 
The king's brother Don Lewis, is a cardinal and archbiſhop of Toledo. 
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ced to 

es had Miles. Degrees. PW 

Fr, the Length 300 a £37 and 42 North latitude. 

igaink Breadth 25%, between 7 and 10 Weſt longitude, 

_ Boux DARIESs.] YT is bounded by Spain on the North and Eaſt, and 

Lapin f on the South and Weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, be- 

* ne the moſt weſterly kingdom on the continent of Europe. 

0 * AXCIENT NAMES AND This kingdom was, in the time of the Ro- 
DIVISIONS, mane, called Luſitania, The etymology of 

to de he modern name is uncertain, It moſt probably is derived from ſome 


urs f. 10ted harbour or port, to which the Gauls (for ſo ſtrangers are called in 
he the Celtic) reſorted, By the form of the country, it is naturally divided 


= into three parts; the north, middle and ſouth provinces. 
"0B Provinces, Chief towns. Sq. M. | 
: . - Entre Minho Braga J | 
tarone The North Divi- Duro and | Oporto and Viana 6814 
hon cont uns Tralos Montes 7, Miranda and Villa Real 4 | | | 
eopold Eeira Coimbra : | 
nperor Tie Middle Divi- Guarda Caſtel Rodrigo | 
| 5 . e ah 66448 9 27 N. lat. 12640 
apable tons contains ) : 8-53 W. lon. | 
of un- Eſtramadura St. Ubes, and Leira. | 
Entre Tago Ebora, or Evora 1 
1765, The South Divi- } Guardiana Portalegre, Elvas, Beja $397 q 
on contains Alentcjo Legos a 97 
1708, Alparva Faro, Tavora, and Silves. [ 
ror ot 4 
SOIL, Als, AN PRODUCTION5S.] The foil of Portugal is not in '| 
om of genero! equa) to that of Spain for fertility, eſpecially in corn, which they 1 
inport from ether countries. Their fruits are the ſame as in Spain, but | 
uot fy highly fl.voured, The Portugueſe wines, when old and genuine, : 
are eſteemed to be very friendly to. the human conſtitution, and fate to un 
oledo. dink*. Portugal contains mines, but they are not worked; variety of | 
gems, marbles, and niill-ftones, and a fine mine of ſalt-petre near Liſbon. | 
Their cartle and poultry are but indifferent eating. The air, eſpecially {| 
bout Liſbon, is reckoned ſoft and beneficial ro conſumprive patients; it 
3 not ſo ſearching as that of Spain, being refreſhed trom the ſea-breezes. [ 
Morxralxs.) The face of Portugal is mountainous, or rather rocky, h 
tor their mountains are generally barren : the chief are thoſe which divide 1 
1 Rs 2 1 
The port wines are made in the diſtrict round Oporto, which does not produce ll} 
Ie half the quantity that is conſumed under that name in the Britiſh dominions only. 
The merchants in this city have very ſpacious wing vaults, capable of holding 6 or 
7 pipes, and it is ſaid that 20,000 are yearly exported from Oporto. / 
ON. Algarva, 
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Algarva from Alentejo; thoſe of Tralos Montes, and the rock of Liſbo 
at the mouth of the Tajo. I 

WATER AND RIVERS. ] Though every brook in Portugal is reckone4 
a river, yet the chief Portugueſe rivers are mentioned in Spain, all of 
them falling into the Atlantic ocean. The Tagus, or Tajo, ad . 
brated for its golden fand. Portugal contains ſeveral roaring lakes and 
ſprings ; ſome of them are abſorbent even of the lighteſt ſubſtances, ſuch 
as wood, cork, and feathers ; ſome, particularly one about 44 miles from 
Liſbon, are medical and fanative ; and ſome hot baths are found in the 
little kingdom, or rather province of Algarva. 

PR8OMONTORIES AND BAYS,] Ihe promontories or capes of Portugal 
are C:pe Mondego, near the mouth of the river Mondego ; Cape Roca, 
at the north entrance of the river Tajo; Cape Eſp thel, at the jouth eu- 
trance of the river Tajo; and Cape St. Vincen', on the ſouth-weſt point 
of Algarva. The bays are thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubcz, ſouth of Liſbon, 
and Lagos Bay in Algarva, 

ANIMAitS.} The fea-fiſh, on the coaſt of Portugal, are reckoned ex- 
cellent; on the land, the hogs ard kids are tolcrable eating, Ther 
mules are ſure, and ferviceable both for draught and carriage ; and their 
horſes, though flight, are lively. 

PoeULAaTION, INBABITANTS, MAx- According to the beſt calcu. 

NERS, AND CUSTOMS. bong Portugal contains near 
two millions of inhabitants. By a furvey made in the year 1732, there 
were in that kingdom 3,344 pariſnes, and 1,742,239 lay perſons (which 
is but 522 laity to each pariſh on a medium), beſides above zoo, oco 
ecclefiaſtics of both ſexes. 

The modern Portugueſe retain nothing of that adventurous enterpriſing 
ſpirit that rendered their forefathers ſo illuſtrious 300 years ago. They 
have, ever ſince the houſe of Braganza mounted the throne, degenerated 
in all their virtues; though ſome noble exceptions are flill remaining 
among them, and no people are fo little obliged as the Portugucſe are to 
the reports of hittor1ans and travellers. Their degeneracy is evidently 
owing to the weakneſs of their monarchy, which renders them inactive, 
for fear of diſobliging their powerful neighbours ; and that inactivity has 

roved the ſource of pride, and other unmanly vices, Treackery has 
3 laid to their charge, as well as iugtatitude, and above all an intem- 
perate paſſion for revenge. They are, if poſſible, more ſuperſtitious, and, 
both in high and common life, ated more ſtate than the Spaniards them- 
ſelves. Among the lower people, thieving is commonly practiſed ; and 
all ranks are accuſed of being unf.ir in their dealings, efpecially with 
ſtrangers, It is hard, however, to ſay what altera ion may he made in the 
character of the Portugueſe, by the expulſion ot the Jeſus, and the 
diminution of the papal influcuce among them, but above all, by that 
ſpirit of independency, with regard to commercial affairs, upon Great 
Fritain, which, not much to the honour of their gratitude, though to the 
intereſt of their own country, is now ſo much encouraged by their cout 
and miniltry, : 
The Portugueſe are neither ſo tall nor ſo well made as the Spaniards, 
whoſe habit aud cuſloms thev imitate, only the quality affect to be more 
gatly and richly dreſſed. The Portugueſe ladies are thin and ſwall of 
fature. T heir complexion is olive, their eyes black and ex prefive, and 


their features generally regular. They arc eſteemed to be generous, >, 
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zelt, and witty. They dreſs like the Spaniſh ladies, with much aukward- 
neſs and affected gravity, but in general more magnificently ; and they 
are taught by their huſbands to exact trom their ſervanis an homage, that 
in other countries is paid only to royal pet ſonages. The furniture of the 
houſes, eſpecially of their grandees, is rich and ſuperb to exceſs; and 
they maintain an incredible number of domeſtics, as they never diſcharge 
any who ſurvive, atter ſerving their auceſtors. The poorer ſort have 
ſcarcely any furniture at all, tor they, in imitation of the Moors, fit al- 
wars croſs-!egged on the ground. 
R:116108.] The eſtabliſhed religion of Portugal is popery in the 
ft ſenſe. The Portugueſe have a patriarch, but formerly he de- 


pended entirely on the pope, unless when a quarrel ſubſiſted between 


the courts of Rome and Liſbon. The power ot his holinefs in Portugal 
has been of late ſo much curtailed, that it is difficult to deſcribe the reli- 
ious ſtate of that country: all we know eis, that the royal revenues are 
greatly increaſed at the exprnce of the religious inſtitutions in the * 
dom. The power of the inquiiition is now taken out of the hands 
of the eccleſiaſtics, and converted to a ſtate- trap for the benefit of the 
crown, . | 
ArciiBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.) The archbiſhoprics are thoſe of 
Braga, Evora, avd Liſbon, The firſt of theſe has ten ſuffragan biſhops - 
the ſecond two; and the laſt ten, including thoſe of the Portugueſe ſet— 
tlements abroad, The patriarch of Liſbon is generally a cardiual, and a 
per on ot the highett birth. ; 

LaxGUaGE.] The Portugueſe language diff: rs but little from that of 
Spain, and that provincially. Their Paternoſter runs thus: Padre ugſſo 
que clas nos Ceos, ſanftificado ſeio o tu nome; wvenha a nos twa veyno, ſera 
feita a tua votadt, aſi nos ceos, commo na terra. O paoneſſa de cagadia, 
gauo lo oel neftro dia E perdoa nos ſenhor, as nofſos dividas, ajſi como nos 
ferd:-amos a nos noſſos devedoress E nao nos dexes cabir om tentatio, mas iibra 
us do mal, Amen, 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.) Theſe are fo few, that they are 
mentioned with indignation, even by thoſe of the Portugueſe themſelves, 
who have the ſmalleſt tincture of literature. Some efforts, though very 
weak, have of late been made by a few, to draw their countrymen from 
this deplorable ſtate of ignorance. It is univerſally allowed that the 
defect is not owing to the want of genius, bur of a proper education, — 
The anceſtors of the preſent Portugueſe were certainly poſſeſſed of more 
true knowledge, with regard to aſtronomy, geography, and navigation, 
than all the world beſides, about the middle of the ſixteenth century, and 
tor ſome time after. Camoens, who himſelf was a great adventurer and 
Voyager, was poſſeſſed of a true, but neglected poetical geuius. 

Urtvesstrixs.] Theſe are Coimbra, founded in 1291 by king Den- 
015; and which had fifty profeſſors: but it has been lately put under 
lome new regulations, > Bak founded in 1559 ; and the college of the 
nobles at Lilbon, where the young nobility me educated in every branch 
" polite learning and the ſciences. All the books that did belong to the 
baniſhed Jeſvits are kept here, which compoſe a very large library. The 


Sight language is likewiſe taught in this college. Hete is alſo a college 
cy 


When 


n qualied get commiſſions in that corps. 

©RIOSITIES,] The lakes and fountains which have been already 

Wned, form the chief of theſe, The remains of ſome cailles in the 
Mooriſh 
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dung gentlemen are educated in the fcience of engineering, _. 
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Mooriſh taſte are till ſtanding. The Rowan bridge and + 
Coimbra are almoſt entire, and deſervedly admired. The g 


quequct at 
9 * P alls of Sans 
tareen are faid to be of Roman work likewiſe. The church 


and monaſ- 
are mexpreſſibly 
ug out of the hard 


tery near Liſbon, where the kings of Portugal are buried 
magnificent, and ſeveral monaſteries in Portugal are d 
rock. The chapel of St. Roch, is probably one of the fineſt and richeſt 
in the world; the paintings are moſaic work, fo curiouſly wrought _ 
ſtones of all colours, as to aſtoniſh the beholders. To theſe curiotities x 
may add, that the king is poſſeſſed of the largeſt diamond (which a 
found in Brafil), that ever was perhaps ſeen in the world. 

Cuire CITIES.] Liſbon 1s the capital of Portugal, and is thought to 
contain 250,000 inhabitants. Great part of it was ruined by an earths 
quake, which alſo ſet the remainder on fire, upon All-S änts day, 17875 
It ſtill contains many magnificent palaces, churches, and public dende 
Its ſituation (riſing from the Tagus in the form of a creſcent) renders itz 
appearance at once delighttul and ſuperb, and it is deſervedly accounted 
the greateſt port in Europe, next to London and Amſterdam. The 
harbour is ſpacious and ſecure, and the city itſelf is guarded from any 
ſudden attack towards the ſea by forts, though they would make but a poor 
defence againſt ſhips of war, All that part of the city that was demo- 
liſhed by the earthquake, 15 planned out in the moſt regular and com- 
modious form. Some large ſquares and many ſtreets are already built. 
The ſtreets form right angles, and are broad and ſpacious. The houſes 
are lofty, elegant, and uniform; and being built of white ſtone, make a 
beautiful appearance. The ſecond city in this kingdom is Oporto, which 
is computed to contain 30,050 inhabitants. The chief article of com- 
merce in this city is wine; and the inhabitants of half the ops in the 
city are coopers. The merchants aſſemble daily in the chief ſtreet, to 
tranſact buſineſs; and are protected from the fun by fail-cloths kun 
acroſs from the oppoſite houſes. About thirty Engliſh families reſide 
here, who are chiefly concerned in the wine trade, 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES, ] Theſe, within theſe ſeven or 
eight years, have taken a ſurpriſing turn in Portugal. The miniſtry have 
projected many new companies and regulations, which have been again 


and again complained of as unjuſt and oppreſſive, and inconſiſtent with 


the privileges which the Britiſh merchants formerly enjoyed by the mol: 
ſolemn treaties. 

The Portugueſe exchange their wine, ſalt and fruits, and moſt of thei! 
own materials, for foreign manufactures. They make a little linen, and 
ſome coarſe filk, and woollen, with a variety of ſtraw work, and are 
excellent in preſerving and candying fruit. The commerce of Portugal, 
though ſeemingly extenſive, proves of little ſolid benefit to her, as the 
European nations, trading with her, engroſs all the productions of nel 
colonies, as well as her own native commodities, as her gold, diamonds, 
pearls, ſugars, cocoa-nuts, fine red wood, tobacco, hides, and the drvg* 


of Braſil ; her ivory, ebony, ſpices, and drugs of Atrica and Eaſt India; 


in exchange for the almoſt numberleſs manufactures, and the vaſt quan. 
tity of corn and ſalt fiſh, ſupplied by thoſe European nations, and by the 
Engliſn North American colonies. 3 
The Portugueſe foreign ſettlements are, however, not only of 1ummene 
value, but vaſtly improveable : Brafil, the ifles of Cape Verd, Mader'a, 


and the Azores. They bring gold from their plantations on thc eaſt 8 
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vet coaſts of Africa, and likewiſe ſlaves for manufaCturing their ſugars 


and tobacco in Braſil, and their South American ſettlements. | 

What the value of theſe may be, 1s unknown perhaps to themſelves . 
bot they certainly abound in all the precious ſtones, and rich mines of 

14 and filver, and other commodities that are produced in the Spaniſh 
dominions there. It is computed that the king's fifth ot gold ſent from 
Brasil, amounts annually tO 300,020l, ſterling, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
contraband trade. The little ſhipping the Portugueſe have, is chiefly 
employed 11 carrying on the ſlave trade, and a' correſpondence with Goa, 
their chief ſettlement in the Eait-Indies, and their other poſſeſſions there, 
2s Diu, Daman, Macao, &c, . 

CoxnsT1TUTION AND GOVERXNMENTs] The crown of Portugal is 
abſolute ; but the nation ſtill preſerves an apprarance of its ancient free 
conſtitution, in the meeting of the cortes or ſtates, confiſting, iike our 

rliaments, of clergy, nobility and commons. They pretend to a right 
of being conſulted upon the impoſition of new taxes, but the only real 
power they have is, that their aſſent is neceſſary in every new regulation, 
with regird to the ſucceſſion. In this they are indulged, to prevent 
all tuture diſputes on that account. | | 

All great preferments, both ſpiritual and temporal, are diſpoſed of in 
the council ot ſtite, which is compoſed of an equal number of the clergy 
and nobility, with the ſecretary of ſtate. A council of war regulates all 
military affiirs, as the treaiury courts do the finances. The council of 
the palace is the bighelt ti ĩbunal that can receive appeals, but the Caſa da 
Supplicazao 's a tribunal from wi-1ch no appeal can be brought. The 
laus of Portugal are contained in three duodecimo volumes, and have the 
civil law for their toundation. 

REVENUES AND TAX $.] The revenues of the crown amount to above 
3,00-,.c0 and a half ficrling, annually, The cuſtoms and duties on 
goods exported and imported ate exceſſive, and farmed out; but if the 
Portugueſe miniſtry ſhould ſucceed in all their projects, and in eſtabliſhin 
exc/ulive companies, io the prejudice of the Britiſh trade, the inhabi- 
tants will be able to bear theſe taxes without mnrmuring. Foreign mer- 
chandiſe pays 23 per cent. on importatiun, and fiſh from Newfoundland 
25 per cent, Fiſh taken in the neighbouring ſeas and rivers pay 27 per 
cent. and the tax upon lands and cattle that are fold is 10 per cent. The 
king draws a conſiderable revenue from the ſeveral orders of knighthood, 
of which he is grand=maſter. The pope, in conſideration of the large 
ſums he draws out of Portugal, gives the king the money ariſing from 
indulgences and licences to eat fleſh at times prohibited, &c. The'king's 
rerenve is now greatly increaſed by the ſuppreſſton of the Jeſuits and 
er religious orders and inflitvtions. | 
We AND MARINE STRENGTH-.] The Portugueſe government 

© to depend Chiefly for protection on England; and therefore for man 
= oy greatly negletted their army and fleet; but the fame friendly 
1 * between Great Britain and Fortugal does not at preſent ſubliſt, 

_ 1 lesen, though they received the moſt effectual aſſiſtance from 
Mock | 2 3 by the French and Spaniards, his Muſt Faithſul 
Te x Bom rpg expedient to raiſe a coſiderable body of troops, who 
tiny has 5 citciphned by foreign officers : but fince that period the 
nec as en again neglected, no proper encouragement being given to 

2 cers, and little attention paid to the diſcipline of the troops, 

e military force of Portugal is now again inconſiderable. The. 
q naval 
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naval foree of this kingdom is about ſeventeen ſhips of war, including fy 
frigates. | 8 

RoYAL TITLES AND ARMS.] The king's titles are, king of Portuest 
and the Algarves, lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueſt — 
commerce of Ethiopia, Arubia, Perſia, and Brafil, The 1aft kiny w. 
complimented by the pope, with the title of His Moſt Faithful Naeh. 
That of his eldeſt ſon is prince of Braſil. e. 

The arms of Portugal are, argent, five eſcutcheons, azure placed 
croſs-wiſe, each charged with as many beſants as the firſt, placed ſalter. 
wiſe, and pointed, ſable, for Portugal. The ſhield bordered, gules 
charged with ſeven towers, or, three in chief, and two in each flarich= 
The ſupporters are two winged dragons, and the creſt a dragon, or, urder 
the two flanches, and the baſe of the ſhield appears at the end of it: tuo 
croſſes, the firſt flower-de-luce, vert, which is for the order of Avi 
and the ſecond patce, gules, for the order of Chriſt the motto is, change- 
able, each king aſſuming a new one; but it is frequently theſe words, 
Pro Rege et Grege, For the King and the People,” | 

Nos1it1TY atiD ORDERS. ] The title and diſtinctions of their nobVity 
are much the ſame with thoſe of Spain, Their orders of knighthood are 
three; 1. That of Avis, or Aviez, firſt inſtituted by Alphonſus Henri. 
quez, king of Portugal in the year 1147, as a military and religious 
order, an account of his taking Evora from the Moors, In 1213, itws 
ſubje& to the order of Calatrava in Spain, but when Don John of 
Portugal ſeized the crown he made it again independent. 2. The 
„Order of St. James,” inſtituted by Dennis I. king of Portugal, in the 
year 1310, ſuppoſing that under that ſaint's protection he became victo- 
rious over the Moors, and he endowed it with great privileges. The 
knights profeſs chaſtity, hoſpitality, and obegience, and none are ad- 
mitted ti}] they prove the gentility .@f their blood. Their enſign is a red 
ſword, the habit white, and their principal convent is at Dalmela.— 
3. The „Order of Crit,“ was iuſtituted in 13197, by Dennis I. of Por- 
tugal, to engage the nobility to afliſt hun more powertully againſt the 
Moors. The knights obtained great poſſeſſions, and elected their grand- 
maſter, till 1522, when pope Adrian VI. conferied that oface on 
John III. and his ſucceſſors to the crown of Portugal. Theſe orden 
have ſmall commandaries and revenues aunexed to them, but are in little 
efteem. The Order of Malia, hath likewiſe 23 commanderies in 
Portugal. 

HISTORY or PoRTUGAL.] This kingdom comprehends the greateſt 
part of the ancient Lufitania, and ſhared the ſame fate with the other 
Spaniſh provinces in the conteſts between the Carthaginians and Romans, 
and in the decline aud fall or the Roman empire, and was ſucceſſively in 
ſubjection to the Suevi, Alans, Viſigoths, and Moors. In the 11th 
century, Alphonſus VI. king of Caſtile and Leon, rewarded Henry, 
grandſon of Robert king of France, tor his bravery and aſſiſtance again! 
the Moors, with his daughter, and that part of Portugal then in the hancs 
of the Chriftions. Henry was iucceeded by his ſon Alphonſus Henry, 

in the year 1095, who gained a deciſive victory over tive Mooriſh Kings, 
in July 1139. This viciory proved the origin of the monarchy ot 5 
tugal, for Alphonſus was then proclaimed king by his ſoldiers. He reign 
ed 46 years, and was elteemed tor his courage and love of keatutg. 
His deſcendants maintained themſelves on the throue for ſome cen eg 
indeed Sancho II. was expelicd {rom bis dominious tor cowardice in in 
Car 1240. Dennis [, 
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Dennis I. or Dionyſius, was called the Father of his Country; he built 


and rebvilt 44 cities and towns in Portugal, founded the mil:tary order 


of Chriſt, and was a very fortunate prince. He reigned 46 years.— 
Under his ſucceſſor Alphonſus IV. happencd ſeveral earthquakes at Liſe 
bon, which threw down part of the city and deſtroyed many lives.— 
ohn l. was illuſtrious for his courage prudence, and conqueſts in Africa . 
under him Madeira was firlt diſcovered in 1320, and the Canaries ; he 
took Ceuta, ard after a reign of 49 yeurs, died in the year 1433, In the 
reign of Alphonſo V. about 1480, the Portugueſe diſcovercd the coaſt ct 
Guinea g and in the reign of his ſucceffor John Il. they diſcovered the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the kingdom of yore ade - and ſettled co- 
lonies, and buiit forts in Africa, Guinea, and the Eaſt Indies. Ema- 
nuel, ſurnamed the Great, ſucceeded him in 1495, and adopted the plan 
of his predeceſſors, fitting out fleets for now diſcoveries. Vaſco de Gama 
voder him, cruiſed along the coaſt of Africa and Ethiopia, and landed in 
Indoſtan: and in the year 1509 Alvarez diſcovered Braſil. 

John III. ſucceeded in 15241, and while he loſt ſome of his African 
ſettlements, made new acquiſitions in the Indies. He ſent the famous 
Xavier, as a miſhonary to 13 and in the height of his zeal, eſtabliſh» 
ed that infernal tribunal the inquitition of Portugal, anno 1526, againſt 
the intreaties and remonſtrances of his people. Sebaſhan his grandſon 
ſuceceded him in 1557, and undertook a cruſade againſt the Moors in 
Africa. In 1578, in a battle with the king of Fez and Morocco, on the 
banks of the river Lucco, he was defeated, and either fla'n or drowned, 
Henry, a cardinal, and uncle to the unfortunate Sebaſtian, being the ſon 
of Emanuel, ſucceeded, but died without iſſue in the year 1580; on 
which, Anthony Prior of Crato was chuſen king, by the itutes of the 
kingdom, but Vhilip II. of Spain, as hath been obſerved in our oy 
of that country, pretended that the crown belonged to him, becauſe 
his mother was the cldeſt of the grand-mother of the princes of Braganza, 
and fent the duke of Alva with a powerful torce, who fubdued the country 
and proclaimed his maſter king of Portugal, the 12 Sept. 1580, 

be viceroys under Philip and his two ſucceſſors, Philip III. and 
Philip IV. beh ived towards the Portugue'e with great rapacity and vio- 
lence, The Spaniſh miniſters treated them as vaſſals of Spain, and by 
their repeated acts of oppreſſion und tyranny, they fo kindled the hatred 


and courage of the Portigueſe, as to produce a revolt at Liſbon, the 1ft 


ot December 1645. The people obliged John duke of Braganza, the 
legitimate heir to the crown to accept it, and he ſucceeded to the throne 
by the title of John IV. almoſt without bloodſhed, and the foreign ſettle- 
ments alſo acknowledged him as their ſovereign. A fierce war ſubſiſted 
for many years between the two kingdoms, and all the efforts of the 
Spaniards to reunite them, proved vain, ſo that a treaty was concluded 
n February 10668, by which Portugal was declared to be free and inde- 
pendent, 

The Portugueſe could not have ſupported themſelves under their revolt 
from Spain, had not the latter power been engaged in wars with England 
and Holland; and upon the reſtorati n of Charles II. of England, that 
prince having married a princeſs of Portugal, prevailed with the crown of 

pan o give up all pretenſions to that kingdom. Alphonſo, ſon to 
John IV. was then king of Portugal. He had the misfortune to diſagree 
at once with his wife and his brother Peter; and they uniting their 
utereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to reſigu his crown, but obtained a diſ. 
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nſation from the for their marriage, which was actually « 
n They bad a daughter; but Peter, by a ſecond 9 
ſons, the eldeſt of whom was John, his fs, and father to the lat 
ing of Portugal. John, like his father, joined the grand confedericy 

formed by king William; but neither of them were of much ſervice 
humbling the power of France. On the contrary, he almoſt ruined the 
allies, by occaſioning the loſs of the great battle of Almanza in 1707.— 
John died in 1750, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, whoſe reign way 
neither happy to himſelf, nor fortunate for his people. The fatal earth. 
quake in 1755, overwhelmed his capital, and ſhook his kingdom to the 
centre. His ſucceeding adminiſtration was not diſtinguiſhed by the affec- 
tion that it acquired at home, or the reputation which it ſuſtained abroad, 
It was deeply ſtained with domeſtic blood; and rendered odious by 
exceſſive and horrible cruelty. In 1760, the king was attacked by af. 
ſaſſins, and narrowly eſcaped with his life in a ſolitary place near his 
country palace of Belem. Some of the firſt families of the kingdom were 
hereupon ruined, tortured, and nearly cut off from the face of the earth, 
in conſequence of an accuſation being exhibited againſt them of having 
conſpired againſt the king's life. But they were condemned without any 
proper evidence, and their innocence has been ſince publicly and authen. 
tically declared. From this ſuppoſed conſpiracy is dated the expulſion 
of the Jeſuits (who were conjectured to have been at the bottom of the 
#3; from all parts of the Portugueſe dominions. The marquis de Pom- 

al, who was at this time the prime miniſter of Portugal, gorerned the 
kingdom for many years with a moſt unbounded authority, and which 
appears to have been ſometimes directed to the moſt crucl and arbitrary 
purpoſes, 

In 1762, when a war broke out between Spain and England, the Spa- 
niards, and their allies the French, attempted to force his Faithful Majeſty 
into their alliance, and offered to garriſon his ſea- towns againſt the Englih 
with their troops. The king of Portugal rejected this propoſal, and declared 
war againſt the Spaniards, who, without reſiſtance, entered Portugal 
with a conſiderable army, while a body of French threatened it from 
another quarter, Some have doubted whether any of theſe courts were 1n 
earneſt upon this occation, and whether the whole of the pretended war 
was not concerted to force England into a peace with Frange and Span, 
in conſideration of Portugal's apparent danger. It is certain, that both 
the French and Spaniards carried on the war in a very dilatory manner, 
and that had they been in earneſt, they might have been matters of Lit- 
bon long before the arrival of the Engliſh troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
Portugueſe, 

Be that as it will, a few Englith battalions put an eſfectual flop, by their 
courage and manceuvres, to the progreſs of the invaſion. Portugal Was 
faved, and a peace was concluded at Fontainbleau in 1763. Notwith- 
ſtanding this eminent fervice performed by the Englifh to the Portugueſe, 
who often had been ſaved before in the like manner, the latter, ever _y 
that period, cannot be ſaid to have beheld their deliveters with a friend'Y 
eye. The moſt captious diſtinctions and frivolous pretences have * 
invented by the Portugueſe miniſters for cramping the Englith trade, al 
depriving them of their privileges, * 

His Portugueſe majeſſy having no ſon, his eldeſt daughter was __ 
by diſpenſation from the pope, io Don Pedro, her own uncle, 10 Pier, 


- - - . - * : „ 1 1 . 7 the 
the crown from falling into a foreign family. The late king died "46d 
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24th of February, 1777, and was ſucceeded by his daughter the preſent 
deen. One of the tirſt ads of her majeſty's reign was the removal from 
wer the marquis de Pombal, an event which excited general jo 
throughout the kingdom, as might naturally be expected from the . 
trary and oppreſſive nature of his adminiſtration; though it has been 
alieved in his favour, that he adopted ſundry public meaſures, which were 
calculated to promote the real intereſts of Portugal, | 
Maria-Frances-lſabella, queen of Portugal, born in 1734, married, 
17b0, to ker uncle, Don redro, who was born 1717, by whom ſhe 
„ iſſue. | ; = ba 
dar og ph. Franeis- Xarien prince of Braſil, born in 1561, married in 
1777, to his aunt Mary -Franciſea - Benedicta, born in 1746, 
2. Intant John-Maria-Joſeph, 1767. 
3. Iufanta Maria-Anna- Victoria, 1768. 
4. Infanta Maria-Clementina, 177 4+ 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 600 38 and 47 north latitude, 
Breadth oc between } 7 and 19 caſt longitude, 


T HE form of Italy, renders it very difficult to aſcertain irs extent 
and dimenſions ; for, according to ſome accounts, it 1s, from the 
frontiers of Switzerland to the extremity of the kingdom of Naples, 
about 750 miles in length; and trom the frontiers of the duchy of 
Savoy, to thoſe of the dominions of the ſtates of Venice, which is its 
greateſt breadth, about 400 miles, though in ſome parts, it is ſcarcely 
100, | 

BouxDARIESs.] Nature has fixed the boundaries of Italy; for towards 
the Ealt it is bounded by the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic ſea ; on the 
South and Welt by the Med terranean ſea; and on the North, by the 
lotty mountains of the Alps, which divide it from France and Switzer« 
The whole of the Italian dominions, comprehending Corſica, Sardinia, 


tie Venetian and other itlands, are divided and exhibitcd in the following 
able, | | 


Sas: + Countrica. 
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1 17177 Meve 4 pik. 1.7 AS Fg . — 
Countries Names. Square 318 Chief Cities. 
| Miles.] . & | 
Italy. FM j * 
Piedmont 607% 140) 98 Cur — 
Savoy 3572] 87 bo, Chambery | 
To the king 0 Montſerrat 4400 40] 22 Caſal 
of Sardiuia } Aleſſandrine 204] 27 20 Alexandria 
| Oneglia 132] 244 © 7{Oneglia £ 
| . Leardinia J. 6600] 135] $7/Caghari 
To the king ſ Naples 22,000 275| 200|Naples 
of Naples J Sicily J. g40c| 139] 92 Palermo 
: Milan $431; 155 y0/Milan 
To hong 3 Mantua 7000. 47 27 Mantua 
P L Mirandola 120} 19, 10 Mirundola 
Pope's dominions 14, 348 235 143 ROME 2 * * 
Tuſcany 664c] 115 e ; 
To their. | Maſſa 10 1 Mafla 
reſpective 4 Parma | 1225] 43} 37 Parma 
[e \ Modens | | 1560] 65] 39\Vodena LY 
he | Piorabinos 100 22} 18 Piombino 
1 | | Monaco 244 12] 4 Monaco 
1 Lucca 286] 28] 15 Lucca 
i | Republics 4 St. Marino 8 St. Miarino 
| il Genoa 24cc| 160] 25 Genoa 
$ li | To France Corſica I, 2 520 9" 38|\Eaitia 
1 Venice 8434} 173] 95% Venice 
itt 3 of JIftria P. 124% ( 32 Capo d'Iftria 
4 Fence 9 Dalmatia P. 14-0} 135] 20 Zara 
f | | | Iſles of Dalmatia 1304 | 
| | [Cephalonia 428] 4c} 18,Cephulonia 
Wi INandsinthe | Corfu, or Corcyra 194 31} 10 orſu 
i 1 Venetian 1 Zant, or Zacyn 120! 23] 120 Zant 
with daminicns | St. Maura 56 12 =|\St. Maura 
vn * Little Cephalonia 144 9] 3 
\ 1 Ithaca olim | | 
1 ' | —_ 
| | | | Total 75,056 | | 
Wi N 88 ry 3 
þ | So1L AND AIR.] The happy ſoil of Italy produces the comforts and 
nt luxuries of life in great abundance ; each diſtrict has its peculiar exce- 
18 lency and commodny ; wines, the moſt delicious fruits, and oil, are the 
i moſt general productions. As much corn grows here as ferves the inhabi- 
1 tants; and were the ground properly cultivated, the Italians might ex. 
port it to their peighbours. The Italian cheeſes, particularly thote called 
| armeſan, and their native filk, form a principal part of their commence. 
19 There is here a great variety of air: and ſome parts of Italy bear meian- 
nm choly proofs of the alterations that accidental cauſes make on the face of 


nature; for the Campagna di Roma, where the ancient Roman» enjoyed 
Y the moſt falubrious air of any place perhaps on the globe, 15 now almoſt 
1 peſtilential, through the decreaſe of inhabitants, which has occalioned 4 
ſtagnation of waters, and putrid exhalations, The air of the northern 
parts, which lie among the Alps, or in their neighbourhood, is Keen dn 
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1 Eo 45. the ground being, in many places covered with ſnow in mu . 
1 he Appennines, which are a ridge of mountains that longitudinally ale 
| b moſt divide Italy, have great effects on its climate ; the countries On 17 
| South being warm, thoſe on the North mild and temperate. The fer- 
I 1 breezes retreſh the kingdom af Naples ſo much, that no W 
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don renieney of air is found there, notwithſtanding its ſouthern ſituation. 
In general, the air of Italy may be faid to be dry and pure, : 
MorsTAINS.) We have already mentioned the Alps and Appennines, 
which form the chief mountains of Italy. The famous volcano of Mount 
Veſuvius lies in the neighbourhood of Naples, | 
RIvERS AND LAKES.] The rivers ot Italy are the Po, the Var, the 
Adige, the 'Trebia. the Arno, and the Tiber, which runs through the 


city of Rome. The famous Rubicon forms the ſouthern boundary be- 
tween Italy and the ancient Ciſalpine Gaul. 

The lakes of Italy are, the Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iſco, and Gar- 
du in the North; the Perugia or Thraſimene, Bracciana, Terni, and Ce- 
ano, in the middle. 

Skas, GULFS OR BAYS, CAPES, Without a knowledge of theſe, 

PROVONTORIESS AND STRAITS. { neither the ancient Roman authors, 
nor the hiſtory nor geography of Italy, can be underſtood, The teas of 
Italy are, the gulfs of Venice, or the Adriatic fea; the ſeas of Naples, 
Tuſcany, and Genoa; the bays or harbours of Nice, Villa Franca, One- 
glia, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezzia, Lucca, Pila, Leghorn, Piombino, 
Civita Vecchia, Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Policaſtro, Rhegio, Quilace, 
Tarento, Manfredonia. Ravenna, Venice, Trieſte, Iſtria, and ł iume; 
Cape Spartavento del Alice, Otranto, and Ancona; the ſtrait of Meſſina, 
derween Italy and Sicily. 

The gulfs and bays in the Italian iſlands are thoſe of Fiorenzo, Baſtia, 
Talada, Porto Novo, Cape Corſo, Bonifacio, and Ferro, in Corſica; and 
the ſtrait of Bonifacio, between Corſica and Sardinia, The bays of- Ca- 
gliari and Oriſtagni ; Cape de Sardis, Cavello, Monte Santo, and Polo, in 
Sardivia, The guifs of Meſſina, Melazzo, Palermo, Mazara, Syracuſe, 
and Catania; cape Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, Trapano, Paſlaro, 
and Aleiſia, in Sicily; and the bays of Porto Feraio, and Porto Longone, 
in the illand of Elba. 

Miräts AND MINERALS.] Many places of Italy abound in mineral 
ſprivgs ; ſome hot, ſome warm, and many of ſulphureous, chalybeat, and 
medicinal qualities. Many of its mountains abound in mines that pro- 
cuce great quantities of emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphyry, lapis 
lzuli, and other valuable ſtones, Iron and copper-mines are found in a 
lex places; and à mill for forging and fabricating theſe metals is erected 
near Tivoli, in Naples. Sardinia is ſaid to contain mines of gold, filver, 
lad, iron, ſulphur, and alum, though they are now neglected ; and eu- 
nous cryitals and coral are found on the coaſt of Corſica. teautitul mar- 
ble of all kinds is one of the chiet productions of Italy. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- Beſides the rich vegetable pro- 

dverloss, BY SEA AND LAND. { ductions e (ioned under the ar- 
diele of ſoil, Italy produces citrons, and ſuch quantities of cheſnuts, cher- 


nes, plumbs, and other fruits, that they are of little value to the propri- 
etors, 


J. . * . 0 . . 
A121 is little difference between the animal productions of Italy, ei- 
t ir by land or ſea, and thoſe of France and Germany already mentioned. 
VPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- 0 Authors are oreatly divided 
NEUS 


*, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, { on the head of Italian popula- 
non, This may be ow 


oy ing, in a great -meaſure, to the partiality which 
we Italian has for the honour of his own province, The number of 
e king of Sardinia's ſub; 


ects in Italy is about 2, 300, ooo. The city of 
ulelf, by the belt accounts, contains 300,000, and the duchy is 


Qq4 proportionably 
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proportionably populous, As to the other provinces of Italy, geographers 
Md travellers have paid very little attention to the numbers of natives thar 
live in the country, and inform us by conjecture only of thoſe who inha. 
bit the great cities. Some doubts have ariſen whether Itaiy is as popu- 
lous now as it was in the time of Pliny, when it contained 14,000,000 of 
inhabitants. I am apt to believe that the preſent inhabitants exceed that 
number. The Campagna di Roma, and tome other of the moit beauti— 
ful parts of Italy, are at preſent in a manner deſolate ; but we are to con- 
fider that the modern Italians arc in a great meaſure free from the uninter- 
mitting wars, not to mention the trani{migration of colonies, which for. 
merly, even down to the 16th century, depopulated their country, Add 
to this, that the princes and ſtates ot Italy now encourage agriculture and 
manufactures of all kinds, which undoubtedly promotes popul tion; fo 
that it may not perhaps be extravagant, it we aſſign to Italy 20,000,000 
of inhabitants; but ſome calculations greatly excced that number*, The 
Italians are generally well proportioned, and have ſuch meaning in their 
looks, that they have greatly athited the ideas of their painters. The wa- 
men are well-ſhaped, and very amorous The marriage ties, eſpecially of 
the better ſort, are ſa1d to be of very little value in Italy. Every wife has 
been repreſented to have her gallant or ciciſbeo, with whom ſhe keeps 
company, and ſometimes cohabits, with very little ceremony, and no of. 
fence on either fide, But this practice is chiefly remarkable at Venice; 
and indee the repreſentations which have been made of this kind by tra- 
vellers, appear to hare been much exaggerated, With regard to the 
modes of hte, the beſt quality ot à modern Italian is ſobriety, and they 
ſubmit very patiently to the public government. With great taciturnity they 
diſcover but little reflection. They are rather vindictive than brave, and 
more ſuper{titious than devout. Ihe middling ranks are attached to their 
native cuſtome, and ſeem to have no ideas of wmprovemen:. Their fond- 
neſs tor greens, fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, contributes to their 
contentment and ſatisfaction; and an Italian gen leman or peaſznt can be 
luxurious at a very ſmall expence, Though perhaps all Italy does not 
contain many deſcendants ot the ancient Romans, yet the preſeut inha- 
bitants ſpeak of themſelves as ſucceflors of the conquerors of the world, N 
and look upon the reſt of mankind with contempt. 

The dreſs of the Italians is little different from that of the neighbour- 
Ing countries, and they affect a medium between the French volatility and 
the ſolemnity of the Spaniards. The Neapolirans are commonly dreſt in 
black, in compliment to the Spaniards, It cannot be denied that the Ita» 
lians excel in the fine arts; though they make at preſent but a very inconſi- 
derable figure in the ſciences, + They cultivate and enjoy vocal mulic at 2 
very dear rate, by emaſculating their males when young ; to which their 
mercenary parents agree without remorlie., 

The Italians, the Venetians eſpecially, have very little or no notion of 
the impropriety of many cuſtoms that are conſidered as criminal in other 
countries. Parents, rather than their ſons ſhould throw themſelves away 
by unſuitable marriage, or contract diſeaſes by promiſcuous amours, hire 
miſtreſſes for them, for a month, or a year, or ſome determined time; 
and concubinage, in many places of Italy, is an avowed licenced trade. 


— — —ę-— 
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* Mr. Swinburne ſaith, that in 1779, the number of inhabitants in the kingdom 
et Naples, amounted to 4,249,430, excluſive of the army and naval I 
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The Italian courtezans, or Bona robat, as they are called, make a kind of 
profeſſion in all their cities, Maſquerading aud gaming, horſe races with- 
out riders, and converſations or aſſemblies, are the chief diverſions of the 
Italians, excepting religious exhibitions, in which they are pampous be- 
ond all other nations. | 
A modern writer, defcribing his journey through Italy, gives us a very 
unfvourable picture of the Italians, and their manner of living. Give 
what {cope you pleaſe to your fancy, lays hc, you well never im-ygine half 
the d ſavrecablenets that Italian beds, Italian cooks, and Italian naſtineſs, 
offer to an Engliſhman, At Turin, Milan, Venice, Rome, and perhaps 
two or three other towns, you meet with good accommodations; bur 
no words can expreſs the wretchedneſs of the other inns. No other beds 
than thoſe of ſcraw, with a matraſs of ſtraw, and next to that a dirty ſheet, 
ſprinkled with water, and conſequently danip : for a covering, you have 
another ſheet as coarſe as the firſt, like one of our kitchen jack-towels, 
with a dirty coverlet. The bedſtead conſiſts of four wooden torms or 
benches : an Engliſh peer and peereſs muſt he in this manner, unleſs they 
carry an upholſterer's ſhop with them. There are, by the bye, no ſuch 
things as curtains 3 and in all their inns the walls are bare, and the floor 
has never once been waſhed fince it was firſt laid. One ot the moſt inde- 
licate cuſtows here is, that men, and not women, make the ladies beds, 
and would do every office of a maid ſervant, if ſuffered, They never 
ſcour their pewter ; their knives are of the fame colour. In theſe inns 
they make you pay largely, and ſend up ten times as much as you can eat. 
The ſoup, like waſh, with pieces of liver ſwimming in it; a plate full 
of brains fried in the ſhape of fritters z a diſh of livers and gizzards; a 
couple of fowls (always killed after your arrival) boiled to rags, without 
any the leaſt kind of ſauce or heibage: another fowl, juſt killed, ſtewed 
as they call it; then two more fowls, or a turkey roaſted to rags. All 
over Italy, on the roads, the chickens and fowls are fo ſtringy, you may 
divide the breaſt into as many filaments as you can a haltpenny-worth of 
thread, Now and then we get a little piece of mutton or veal; and, gene- 
nlly ſpeaking, it is the only catable morſel that falls in our way, The 
bread all the way is exceedingly bad: and the butter ſo rancid, that it 
cannot be touched, or even borne within the reach of your ſmell. But 
what is a greater evil to travellers than any of the above recited, are the infi- 
oy number of gnats, bugs, fleas, and lice, which infeſt us by day and 
night. | | 
RELIGION, ] The religion of the Italians is Roman-catholic. The in- 
quilition here is little more than a ſound ; and perſons of all religions live 
unmoleſted in Italy, provided no groſs inſult is offered to their worſhip, In 
tie introduction, we have given an account of the riſe and eſtabliſhment of 
Popery in Italy, trom whence it {pread over all Europe; likewiſe of the 
caules and ſymptoms of its decline. The eccleſiaſtical government of the 
Papacy has employed many volumes in deſci1ibipg it. The cardinals, who 
are next in dignity to his holineſs, are ſeventy : but that number is ſel— 
M or never complete: they are appointed by the pope, who takes care 
to have a majority of Italian cardinals, that the chair may not be removed 
rom Rome, as it was once to Avignon in France, the then pope being a 
enchman. In promoting foreign prelatcs to the cardivalſhip, the pope 
Wia himſelt according to the nomination of the princes who profeſs 
"it religion, His chief miniſter is the cardinal patron, generally bis ne- 
Few, or near relation, who improves the time of the pope's reign by 
awalling 
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amaſſing what he can. When met in a confiſtory, the cardinals pretend 
to control the pope, in matters both ſpiritual and temporal, and have been 
ſometimes known to; 1. The reign of a pope is ſeldom of long du- 
ration, being generally old men at the time of their election. The con. 
clave is a ſcene where the cardinals principally endeavour to diſplay their 
parts, and where many tranſactions paſs which hardly ſhew their infpira- 
tion to be from the Holy Gholt, During the election of a pope in 1721 

the animofities ran ſo high, that they came to blows with both their hands 
and fert, and threw the ink-ſtandiſhes at each other, We hall here vive 
an extract from the creed of pope Pius IV. 1560, before his elevation 16 
the chair, which contains the principal points wherein the church of Rome 
differs from the proteſtant churches. After declaring his beliet in ons 
God, and other heads wherein Chriſtians in general are agreed, he pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

« ] moſt firmly admit and embrace the apoſtolical and eceleſiaſtical tra- 
ditions, and all other conſtitutions of the church of Kome. 

te J do admit the holy ſcriptures in the fame ſenſe that holy mother. 
church doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the true ſenſe and imerpre— 
tation of them; and I will interpret them according to the unanimous 
conſent of the fathers. 

« I do profeſs and believe the there are ſeven. ſacraments of the law, 
truly and properly ſo called, inſt. ted by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and ne- 
ceſſary to the dalvation of mankind, though not all of them to every one; 
namely, baptiſm, confirmation, euchariſt, penance, extreme unCtion, 
orders, and marriage, and that they do confer grace; and that of theſs, 
baptiſm, confirmation, and orders, may not be repeated without ſaerilege. 
1 do alto receive and admit the received and approved rites of the catbo— 
lic church in her folemn adminiſtration of the aboveſaid ſacraments, 

« I do embrace and receive all and every thing that hath been defined 
and declared by the holy council of Trent“, concerning original ſin aud 
juſtification. 

& J do alfo profeſs that in the maſs there is offered unto God a true, 
proper, and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the dend; and that in 
the moſt holy ſacrament of the euchariſt there is truly, really, and tub» 
ſtantially, the body and blood, together with the ſou and divinity, of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and that there is a converſion made of the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the bread into the body, and of tie whole ſubſtance of the wine 
into the blood; which converſion the catholic church calis Tranſubſtan- 
tiation. I confeſs that under one kind only, whole and cutire, Chriſt and 
a true ſacrament is taken and received. 

] do firmly believe that there is a purgatory; and that the ſouls kept 
priloners there do receive help by the ſuffrages of the faichful. 

4 J do likewiſe believe that the ſaints reigning together with Chrilt are 
to be worſhipped and prayed unto: and that they do olter prayers unto 
God for us, and that their relics are to be had in veneration. EE 

« I do moſt firmly aflert, that the images of Chriſt, of the bleſſed Vi- 
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* A convocation of Roman-catholic cardinals, archbiſnops, biſhops, and ee 
who allembled at Trevt, by viituc of a bull trom the pope, ane 1540, anc ye 
to him, to determine upon certain points of faith, aud to ſupprels what they ve 
pleaied to term the Riſing Herekies in the church, _ 
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ein the mother of God, and of other ſaints, ought to be had and retained, 
and that due honour and veneration ought to be given unto them“. 


« do likewiſe affirm, that the power of indulgences was left by Christ 


to the church, and that the uſe of them is very beneficial to chriſtan peo- 


We +. ; 
f en do acknowledge the holy, catholic, and apoſtolical Roman church 
„o be the mother and miſtreſs of all churches ; and I do promiſe and {wear 


» An Enolifh traveller, ſpeaking of a religious proceſſion ſome years ago at Flo- 
rence, iu Italy, dcteribes it as follows. I had occalion, ſays he, to fee a proceſſion, 
whore all he novieffe of the city attended in their coaches. It was the anniverſary of 
2 erita le inditution in ſavour of poor maidens, a certain number of whom are 
por inc every Year. About two hundred of theſe virgins walked in proceſſion, two 
and two together. They were preceved and followed by an irregular mob of peni- 
tits, in facke th, with lighted tapers, and monks carrying crucifixes, bawling and 
pellen ge tne Nome : but the greateſt object was the hgure of the Virgin Mary, as 
bir elite, handing within 4 gilt frame, dreſſed in a gold ſtuff, with a large boop, 
a rear quantity of falſe jewels, her face painted and patched, and her hair frizzled 
and curicd in the very extremity uf the taſhjon. Very little regard had been paid to 
the image „ our Saviour on the croſs; but enen the Lady Mother appeared on the 
ſhoilders of three or four luſty friars, the whole populace fell upon their knees in the 
dirt. 

+ long lit of indulgences, or fees of the pope's chancery, may be ſeen in a book 
priate! 150 years ago, by authority of the then pope. It has been tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, under rhe titie of Rome @ great Cuſtom- Houſe jor Sin; trom which we thall give a 
kw extracts, 


ABSOLUTION-S 


For him that ſtole holy or conſecrated things out of a holy place, 108. 6d. 

For him who lies with a woman in the church, 98. 

For a lay man tor murdering a layman, 7s. 6d. 

For him: that Lilleth his father, mother, wife, or ſiſter, 10s. 6d. 

For laying violent hands on a clergyman, ſo it he without effuſion of blood, 10s. 6d. 


For a prieſt that keeps a concubine ; as alſo his diſpenſation for being irregular, 108. 
6d 


For him that lyeth with his oxen mother, ſiſter, or godmuther, 78. 6d. 
For him that burns his neighbour's houle 128. 

For him that forgeth the pope's hand, 11. 78. 

For him that ſorgeth letters apoſtolical, 11. 78. 

For him that takes two holy orders in one day, 21. 68. 

tor a king for going to the holy ſepulchre without licence, l. 108. 


DISPENSATIO NS. 
For a baſtard to enter all holy orders, 188. 


78. Cd. 


LICENCES. 


To cat fleſh and white meats in Lent, and other taſting days, 10s. 6d. 

That a king or queen ſhall enjoy ſuch indulgences, as it they went to Rome, I5l, 
Wa queen to adopt a child, 3ocl. 
» marry in times prohibited, 21, 58. 

To eat fleſh in times prohibited, II. 45. 

Not to he tied to faſting days, 11. 4s. 


W, 41. 108. 


FACULTIES, 
To ablolve all delinquents, zl. 
*6 vilpeule with irregularities, 3 


For a man or woman that 15 found hanged, that they may have Chriſtian burial, 11. 


For a layman to change his vow of going to Rome to viſit the apoſtolic churches, 188. 


da town to take out of a church them (murderers) that have taken ſauctuary theres. 
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cclebrated father Paul, is a ſtandard work. Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, 


pure and correct in point of ſtyle: he was a very natural painter of life 
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tue obedience w the biſhop of Rome, the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, f. 
prince of the apoſtles, and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. » We 
„ do undoubtedly receive and protels all other things which hare h 
delivered, defined, and declared by the ſacred canons aud — 
councils, and eſpecially by the holy ſynod of Trent. And all 7 
things contrary thereto, and all herelies condemned, rejected, and anne. 
matiſed by the chuich, I do likewiſe condemn, reject, and 2 — 
riſe.” ; 
ARcnBISHOPRICKS.) There are thirty-eight archbifhopricks in Ita! 
but the ſdtfragans annexed to them are too indefinite and arbitrary for 1 
reader to depend upon, the pope creating or ſuppreſſing them as he pleaſes 
LAN GVUACGCE.] The Italian language is remarkable for its ſmo-thref, 
and the facility with which it enters into muſical compolitions, The 

ound-work of it is Latin, and it is ealily maſtered by a good Claflical 
ſcholar, Almoſt every ſtare in Italy has a different dialect ; and the pro- 
digious pains taken by the literary ſocieties there, may at laſt fix the Italian 
unto a itandard language. At preſent, the Tuſcan ſtyle and writings is 
moſt in tequeſt. | 
The Lord's Prayer runs thus: Padre naſtro, che ſei nel cielo, fa ſands 
feato ill tuo nome; ill tuo regno venga; la tua volunta fra fatta, fic come in 
cielo coſi anche in terra: dacci oggi ill noftro pane cotidiano : e rimettici i noſe 
tri debita, fic come noi ancora r:mettiano a* noſtri debitori ; e non inducic: in 
textatione, ma liberaci dal maligno; percioche tuo e il regno, e la Potenza, ela 
gloria in ſempiterno. Amen. | | | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, PAINTERS, In the Introduction, 
STATUARIES, ARCHITECTS, AND ARTISTS, 5 we have particulariſed 
ſome of the great men which ancient Italy has produced. In modern 
times, that is, ſince the revival of letters, ſome Italians have ſhone in 
controverhial learning, but they are chiefly celebrated by bigors of their 
own. perſuaſion. The mathematics and natural philoſophy owe much to 
Galileo, Toricelli, Malpighi, Borelli, and ſeveral other Italians, Strada 
is an excellent hiſtorian ; and the hiſtory of the council ot Trent, by the 
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and Davila, have been much commended as hiſtorians by their ſeveral ad- 
mirers. Machiavel is equally famous as an hiſtorian, and as a political 
writer. His comedies have much merit ; and the liberality of his ſenti- 
ments, for the age in which he lived, 1s amazing. Among the proſe 
writers in the Italian language, Boccace has been thought one of the molt 


and manners, but his productions are too licentious. Petrarch, who wrote 
both in Latin and Italian, revived among the moderns the ſpirit and ge- two! 
nius of ancient literature: but among the Italian poets, Dante, Anoſto, ms; 
and Taflo, are the moſt diſtinguiſhed. There are ſaid to be upwards of i 
a thouſand comedies in the Italian language, though not many that are | 
excellent : but Metaſtalio has acquired a great reputation by writing dra- 
matic pieces ſet ro muſic. Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, Bembo, Vida, and 
other natives of Italy, have dillinguiſhed themſelves by the elegance, Cor» 
rectneſs, and ſpirit of their Latin poetry, many of their compolitions not 
iclding to the claſſics themſelves. Socinus, who was ſo much diſtin» 
guiſhed by his oppoſition to the doCtrine of the Trinity, was a native 0 
Italy. | | ; 92 
The Italian painters, ſculptors, architects, and muſictans, are unrival- | 
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kirning, after the ſack of Conſtantinople by the Turks, revived taſte 
tegie, and gave mankind a reliſh for truth and beauty in defign and cGo- 
luring. Raphael, from his own ideas, aſſiſted by the ancients, ſtruck 
out a new creation with his pencil, and ſtill ſtands at the head of the 
iinting art. Michael Angelo Buonaroti united in his own perſon paint- 
ine, ſculpture, and architecture. The colouring of Titian. has Perhaps 
never yet been equalled, : Bramante, Bernini, and many other Italians, 
carried ſculpture and architecture to an amazing height. Julio Romano, 
Correggio, Caraccio, Veroneſe, and others, are, as palnrers, unequal- 
led in their ſeveral manners. The ſame may be ſaid of Corelli, and other 
Italians, in muſic, At preſent Italy cannot juſtly boaſt of any paramount 
genius in the fine arts. | : 

Ux1vERSITIES.] Thoſe of Italy are, Rome, Venice, Florence, 
Mantua, Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Piſa“, 
Naples, Salerno, and Peruſia. : * 

AyTiQU1TIES AND CURIOSITIES, c Italy is the native country of all 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. that is ſtupendous, great or beau- 
tiful, either in ancient or modern times. A library might be filled by 
deſcriptions and delineations of all that is rare and curious in the arts; nor 
do the bounds of this work admit of enlarging upon this ſubject, We 
en give but a very brief account of thoſe objects that are molt diſtin» 
eviſhed cither for antiquity or excellence. ; 

The ampbitheatres claim the firſt rank, as a ſpecies of the moſt ſtriking 
magnificenee: there are at Rome conſiderable remains of that which was 
erected by Veſpaſian, and fiſhed by Domitian, called the Coliſſeo. 
Twelve thouſand Jewiſh captives were employed by Veſpaſian in this build- 
ing; and it is ſaid to have been capable of containing eighty- even thou- 
{und ſpectators ſeated, and twenty thouſand ſtanding. The arebitecture 
of this amphitheatre is perfectly light, and its proportions are fo juſt, thar 
t does not appear near fo large as it really is. But it has been ſtripped of 
all its magniticent pillars and ornaments, at various times, and by various 
enemies. The Goths, and other barbarians, began its deſtruction, and 
Popes and cardinals have endeavoured to complete its ruin. Cardinal Far— 
etz, in particular, robbed it of ſome fine remains of its marble cornices, 
friezes, Se. and, with infinite pains and labour, got away what was prac- 
table of the outhde caſing of marble, which he employed in building the 
palice of Farneſe. The amphithearre of Verona, erected by the conſul 
Flaminius, is thought to be the moit entire of any in Italy. There are 
orty-fire rows of ſteps carried all round, formed of fine blocks of marble 
out a foot and a halt high each, and above two feet broad. Twenty- 
Wo thouſand perſons may be ſeated here at their eaſe, allowing one foot 
nd a half tor each perſon. This amphitheatre is quite perfect, and has 
been lately repaired with the greateſt care, at the expence of the inhabi- 
ants, They frequently give public ſpectacles in it, ſuch as horſe-races, 
comdats of wild beaus, &. "Phe ruins of theatres and amphitheatres are 


lo viſible in other places, The triumphal arches of Veſpatiin, Septi- 


nn Sererus. and Conſtantine the Great, are ſtill ſtanding, though de- 
ewed. The ruins ot the baths, palaces, and temples, anſwer all the 


eas We can form of the Roman grandeur. The Pantheon, which is at 
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preſent converted into a modern church, and which from its circytar fl. 
gure is commonly called the Rotunda, 13 more entire than any other Roe 
man temple which is now remaining. [here are ſtill left fevers} of the 
niches which anciently contained the ſtatues of the Heathen cities. The 
outſide of the building is of Tivoli free-ſtone, and within it is incruſted 
with marble. The roof of the Pantheon 18 a round dome, without vil. 
lars, the diameter of which is a hundred and forty-four feet; and though 
it has no windows, but only a round aperture in the centre of this dome 
It is very light in every part. The pavement conſiſts of large ſquare ſtones 
and porphyry, ſloping round towards the centre, where the rain-water 
falling down through the aperture on the top of the dome, is conveyed 
away by a proper drain covered with a ſtone full of holes. The colonnade 
in the front, which confilts of ſixteen columns of granite, thirty-ſeven 
feet high, excluhve of the pedeſtals and capitals, each cut out of a ſingle 
block, and which are of the Corinthian order, can hardly be viewed wich. 
out aſtoniſnment. The entrance of the church is adorned with columns 
forty-eight feet high, and the architrave is formed of a fingle piece of g. 
nite, On the left hand, on entering the portico, is a large antique vaſe of 
Numidian marble ; and in the area before the church is a fountain, with 
an antique baſon of porphyry. "The pillars of Trajan and Antonine, 
the former 175 feet high, and the latter covered with inſtructive ſculptures, 
are ſtill remaining. A traveller forgets the devaſtations of the northern 


barbariaus, when he ſees the roſtrated column crecied by Duillius, ia com- | 


memoration of the firſt naval victory the Romans gained over the Car- 
thaginians; the ſtatue of the wolf giving ſuck to Komulus and Remus, 
with viſible marks of the ſtroke of lightning, mentioned by Cicero; the 
very original braſs plates containing the Jaws of the twelve tables; anda 
thouſand other identical antiquities, ſome of them tranſmitted unhurt to 
the preſent times; not to mention medals and the infinite variety of feals 
and engraved ſtones which abound in the cabinets of the curious. Many 
palaces, all over Italy, are furniſhed with buſts and itutues fabricated in 
the times of the republic and the higher empire, 


The Appian, Flaminian, and Amilian roads, the firſt 200 miles, the 
ſecond 130, and the third co miles in length, are in many places fill en- 


tire; and magnificent ruins of villas, reſervoirs, bridges and the like, 
preſent themſelves all over the country of Italy. ; 

The ſubterraneous conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupendous as tho!e 
above ground; witneſs the cloacæ, and the catacombs, or repoſitories for 
dead bodies, in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples, It is not avove 
30 years ſince, a painter's apprentice diſcovered the ancient city of Pritam 
or Poſidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, ſtill ſtanding ; tor to 1adiflerent 
are the country people of Italy about objects of antiquity, that it Was 4 
new. diſcovery to the learned. An inexhauſtible mine of cufiohties are 
daily dug out of the ruins of Herculancum, a city lying between Naples 
and Veſuvius, which in the reign of Nero was almoſt deſtroyed by an eartf- 
quake, and afterwards, in the firſt year of the reign of Titus, overwhelm 
ed by a ſtream of the lava of Veſuvius. The mehted lava in its couls 
filled up the ſtreets and houſes in ſome places to the height of fixty<C1gAT 
feet above the tops of the latter, and in others one hundred and ten fect, 
This lava is now of a conſiſtency which renders it extremely difficult jo by 
removed or cleared away: it is compoſed of bituminous particles, mißcd 
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with cinders, minerals, metallics, and vitrificd ſandy ſubſt ces When 
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into theſe part?, ſomewhat of this unfortunate city was diſcovered, and 
mary Anti ities were dug out ; but the ſearch was afterwards diſcontinued, 
rü che year 17.36, when the king of Naples employed men to dig per eu- 
Xculztly eighty feet deep, whereupon not only the city made its appcre- 
ance, but alſo the bed of the 1:yer which ran through it. The temple of 
apiter was then brought to light, and the whole of the theatre, In the 
temple was found a ſtatue of gold, and the inſcription that decorated the 
great doors of entrance. In the theatre the fragments of a gilt chariot of 
bronze, with horſes of the ſame metal, likewiſe gilt : this had been placed 
over the principal door of entrance. "They likewiſe found among the 
wins of this city multitudes of flatues, buſtos, pillars, paintings, manu- 
ſeripts, furniture, and various utenſils, and the ſearch is ſtill continued. 
The ſtreets of the town appear to have been quite ſtraight and regular, 
and the houſes well built, and much alike; ſome of the rooms paved with 
molaic, others with fine marbles, others again with bricks, three feet long 
ard fix inches thick, It appears that the town was not filled up ſo unex- 
pectedly with the melted lava, as to prevent the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants from eſcaping with many of their richeſt effects; for when the 
excavations were made, there were not more than a dozen ſkeletons found, 
and but little of gold, fiiver, or precious ſtones. 

The town of Pompeia was deſtroyed by the fame eruption of mount 
Veſavius, which occaſioned the deſtruction of Herculaneum; but it was 
rot diſcovered till near forty years atter the diſcovery of Herculaneum. 
One ſtreet, and a few detached buildti:ps of this town, have been cleared: 
the fireet is well paved with the fame kind of ſtone of which the ancient 
roads are made, and narrow cauſeways are raiſed a foot and a halt on each 
ide for cenveniency of foot paſſengers. Dr. Moor obſerves, that the 
ſtreet itſelf is not fo broad as the narroweſt part of the Strand, and is ſu 
poſed to have been ir habited by trades-people. The traces of wheels of 
carriages are to be ſeen on the pavemènt. The houſes are ſmall, but 
dire an idea of neatneſs and conveniency; "Ihe ſtucco on the walls is 
ſmooth and beautitul, and as hard as marble. Some ot the rooms are or- 
namented with paintings, moſtly fingle figures, repreſenting ſome animal. 
They are tolerably well executed, and on a little water being thrown on 
them, the colours appear ſurprifingly freſh. Moſt of the houſes are built 
on the ſame plan, and have one {mall room from the paſſage, which is 
conjectured to have been the ſhop, with a windo to the Hreet, and a place 
Winch ſeems to have been contrived for ſhewing the goods to the greate 
alvantage, In another part of the town is a rectangular building, with 
a colonnade, towards the court, ſomething in the ſtyle of the Royal Ex- 
chauge at London, but ſmaller. At a conſiderable diſtance from this, is a 
temple of the goddeſs Itis, the pillars of which are of brick, ſtuecoed like 
thle of the guard-room ; but there is nothing very magnificent in the ap- 


— 


prarance of this editice, The beſt paintings, hitherto tound at Pompeia, 


are thoſe of this temple; they have been cut out of the walls, and re- 
moved rg Portici, Few ſkeletons were found in the itreers of this down, 
bat 1 conſiderable number in the houſes, 

With regard to modern curiofities in Italy, they are as bewildering as 
the emuns of antiquity. Rome itſelf contains 300 churches, filled with 
all mit is rare in architecture, painting, and ſculpture. Each city and 
un of Italy contuln 4 proportionable number. T he church of St. 
der, at Rome, is the moſt attoniſhing, bold, and regular fubrie, that 
eber perhaps exiitcd ; and when exatnined by the rules of art, it may bg 
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termed faultlefs, The houſe and chapel of Loretto is rich beyond j 
gination, notwithſtanding the ridiculous romance that compoles its 15 
xy 1 | : 
zA he natural curioſities of Italy, though remarkable, are not ſo numer. 
ous as its artificial. Mount Veruvius, which 1s five Italian miles diſt 
from the city of Naples, and Mount Ætna, in Sicily, are — fw 
emitting fire from their tops. The decliviy of Mount Veſavin 
towards the ſea, is every where planted with vines and fruit-trees, and th 
equally fertile towards the bottom. The circumjacent plain 1 Ay 
Iighttul profpe&, and the air is clear and wholeſome. The South — 
Weſt ſides of the mountain form very different views, being, like the 
top, covered with black cinders and ſtones. The height of mount Veſu- 
vius has been computed to be 3900 feet above the ſurface of the ſex 
It hath been a volcano, beyond the reach of hiſtory or tradition An 
animated deſcription of its ravages in the year 79, is given by the 
younger Pliny, who was a witneſs to u hat he wrote. From that time to 
the year 1631, its eruptions were but ſmall and moderate, however then 
it broke out with accumulated fury and deſolated miles around, In 1694 
was a great eruption, which continued near a month, when burning mats 
ter was thrown out with ſo much force, that ſome of it fell at thirty miles 
diſtance, and a vaſt quantity of melted minerals, mixed with other mat- 
ter, ran down like a river tor three miles, carrying every thing before it 
which lay in its way. In 1707, when there was another eruption, ſuch 
quantities of cinders and aſhes were thrown out, that it was dark at Na- 
ples at noon-day. In 1767, a violent eruption happencd, which is 
xeckoned to be the 27th from that which deſtroyed Herculancum in the 
time of Titus. In this laſt eruption the aſhes, or rather ſmall cinders, 
ſhowered down ſo taſt at Naples, that the people in the ſtreets were oblig- 
ed to uſe umbrellas, or adopt ſome other expedient, to guard themlelves 
againſt them. The tops of the houſes, and the balconies, were covered 
with theſe cinders ; and ſhips at fea, twenty leagues from Naples, were 
covered with them, to the great aſtoniſhment of the ſailors. An eruption 
happened alfo in 1766, and another in 1779, which has been particularly 
deſcribed by fir Witham Hamilton in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
It has been obſerved by a modern traveller, that though Mount Veſuvius 
often fills the neighbouring country with terror, yet as few things in 
nature are ſo abſolutely noxious as not to produce ſome good; even this 
raging volcano, by its ſulphureous and nitrous manure, and the heat of 
its ſubterrancous fires, contributes not a little to the uncommon fertiliiy 
of the country about it, and to the profulion of fruits and herbage with 
which it is every where covered. Beſides, it is ſuppoſed that open and 
active, the mount js leſs hoſtile to Naples, than it would be, if its 
exuptions were to ceaſe, and its ſtruggles confined to its own bowels, for 
then might enſue the moſt fatal ſhocks to the unſtable foundation of the 
whole diſtrict of "Terra di Lavora“. 


Mount 
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* Sir William Hamilton, in his account of the earthquakes in Calabria Ulti, 
and Sicily, from February 5th, to May 1783. gives ſeveral reaſons for believing that 
they were occaſioned by the operation of a volcano, the feat of Which tay decp either 
under the bottom of the tea, between Stromboli, and the coaſt of Calabria, or uw 
der the parts of the plain towards Oppydo and Terra Nuova. He plainly obſerved a 


gradation in the damage done to the buildings, as allo ip the degree of n e 
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Mount Etna is 10,954 feet in height, and has been computed to be 60 
miles in circumference, It ſtands ſeparate from all other mountans, its 
figure is circular, and it terminates in a cone. The lower parts of it are 
very fruitful in corn and ſugar-canes; the middle abounds with woods, 
hre trees, and vines; and the upper part is almoſt the whole year covers 
ad with ſnow. Its fiery eruptions have always rendered it famous: in 
one of theſe, which happened in 1669, fourteen towns and villages were 
deſtroyed, and there have been ſeveral terrible eruptions lince that time. 
There is generally an earthquake before any great eruption. In 1693, 
the port town of Catania was overturned, and : 8,000 people periſhed. 

Between the lakes Agnano and Puzzoh, there-is a village called Solfa- 
tara, becauſe vaſt quanities of ſulphur are continually forced out ot the 
difts by ſubterranean fires, The Grotto del Cant is remarkable for its 
poiſonous {teams, and is fo calle from their killing dogs that enter it, if 
torced to remain there. Scorpions, vipers, and ſerpents, are ſaid to bg 
common in Apulia, 

Among the natural curiofitics of Italy, thoſe vaſt bodies of ſnow and 
ice, which are called the Glaciers of Savoy, deſerve to be particularly 
mentioned, There are five glaciers, which extend almoſt to the plain of 
the vale of Chomouny, and are ſeparated by wild foreſts, corn-fields; and 
nich meadows ; ſo that immenſe tracts of ice are blended with the higheit 
cultivation, and perpetually ſucceed to each other, in the moſt ſingular 
and ſtriking vierſhtude. All theſe ſeveral vallies of ice, which lie chiefly 
in the hollows of the mountains, and are ſome leagues in length, unite 
wgether at the foot of Mont Blanc; the higheſt mountain in Europe, 
and probably of the ancient world. According to the calculations of 
Mr, de Luc, the height of this mountain, above the level of the ſea, is 
23914 French toes, or 15,303 Engliſh feet. I am convinced,“ fays 
Nr, Coxe, from the fituation of Mont Blanc, from the height of the 
mountains around it, from its ſuperior elevation above them, and its being 
ſen at a great diſtance from all ſides, that it is higher than any moun- 
tain in Swiſſerland: which, beyond a doubt, is, next to Mont Blanc, the 
lizhelt ground in Europe, 

STATES OF ITALY, CONSTITU- Thus far, of Italy in general ; 
TION, AND CHIEF CITIES. but as the Italian ſtates are not, 
ike the republics of Holland, or Swiſſerland, or the empire of Germany, 
cemented by political confederacv, to which every member is account- 


able, for every Italian ſtate has diſtinct forms of government, trade, and 


mtercits, I {hall be obliged to take a ſeparate view of each, to athit the 
reader in forming an idea of the whole. 

The duke of Savoy, or, as he is now ſtyled, king of Sardiuia, taking 
Ms royal title from that Hand, is a powerful prince in Italy, of which 


61 811 4 7 ; 1 
be is called the Janus, or keeper, againſt the French. His capital, 


Turin, 13 Hrongly fortitied, and one of the fineſt cities in Europe; but 


we country of Savoy is mountainous and barren, and its natives ara 
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„ Proportion as the countries were more or leſs diſtant from this ſuppoſed centre af 
de cri. One circumſtance he particularly remarked : if two tuwns were ſituatad 
Q MW equal di ſt 
Steam e . a . ; | [ 
„bu the iatter had always ſuffered greatly more by the thocks of the carthquakes 
os tne farmer; 4 ſubtiicient proot 10 arri of the Canlc cunling frum ber-utl:, 45 
elt naturally have been productive of ſuch an effect. 
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forced to ſeek their bread all over the world. They are eſteemed a f 


but very honeſt people. The king is ſo abſolute, that his —_— x 
conſiſt of what he pleaſes to raiſe upon his ſubjects. His ordinary income ws 
beſides his own family provinces, cannot be lefs than 950,09cl, fterline mum 
out of which he maintains 15,000 men in time of peace, Duling 3 eee 
war, when aſſiſted by foreign ſublidies, he can bring to the field 30 000 1 pe 
men. The aggrandizement of his preſent Sardinian majeſty is chiefly 3 
owing to England, to whom, by his ſituation, he was eſteemed a natural 2 
ally, for the preſervation of the balance of power in Europe. ke at 
The Milaneſe, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, is a moſt formidable _— 
ſtate, and formerly gave law to all Italy, when under the government jo x 
of its own dukes. The fertility and beauty of the country are almoſt ＋ 
incredible. Milan, the capital, and its citadel, is very ſtrong, and fur. 3 
niſhed with a magnificent -athedral in the Gothic taſte, which contains 4 "AN 
very rich treaſury, conſilting chiefly of eccleſiaſtical furniture, compoſed A _ 
of gold, filver, and precious ſtones. The revenue of the duchy is above 
300,000l. annually, which is ſuppoſed to maintain an army of 43c,o99 = 
men. The natives are fond of literary and political aſſemblies, where ok 
they converſe almoſt on all ſubjefts. With all its natural and acquired : encr, 
advantages, the natives of Milan make but few exports ; ſo that its reve- yy 
nue, unleſs the court of \ 1enna ſhall purſue ſome other ſyſtem of ave 
improvement, cannot be much bettered, The duchy of Mantua, being 7 
now incorporated with it, the province is to take the name of Auſtriar 325 
Lombardy. = 
The republic of Genoa 1s vaſtly degenerated form its ancient power {lv 
and opulence, though the ſpirit of trade ſtill continues among its nobiliq ſup 
and citizens. Genoa is a moſt ſuperb city, and contains ſome very mag- fron 
nificent palaces, particularly thote of Doria“, and Durazzo, The inha- mer 
bitants of diltinction drefs in black, in a plain, if not an uncouth manner, q 
perhaps to ſave expences. Their chief manutactures are velvets, da- cou 
maſks, gold and filver tiſſues, and paper. The city of Genoa contains * 
about 15c,ooo inhabitants (but ſome writers greatly diminiſh that num- to | 
ber), among whom are many rich trading individuals. Its maritime poet oo 
is dwindled down to fix gallies. The chief ſafety sf this republic con- * 
fiſts in the jealouſy of other European powers, becaute to any one of Gl 
then it would be a moſt valuable acquiſition. The common people are eri 
U echee beyond expreſſion, as is the foil of its territory. Near the {ca In 
ſome paris are tolcrably well cultivared, The government of Genoa 15 th 
ariitocratical, being veſted in the nobility ; the chief perſon is called the m 
Doge, or Duke; to which dignity no perſon is promoted till he is at'y pr 
years of age. Every two years a uc doge is choſen, and the former is 2 
wy apabic GUI! Ive years of holding the * poſt again. The doge | F 
Vi.es audienct to ambafladors, all orders of goverunsent are iſlued in his 18 
Nane, and he 1s allowed a budy-guard of two hundred Germaus. It 
Verne isn of the met celebrated republics in the world, on acc N 
Hot h gt als Cunllitition and tormer power. It is compoled of ſeveral tive 
( 
nh Tk ³ ͥ¹¹ ³˙⁴ꝛi- ⅛˙ m ne l 
* Andrew Doria, the head of this fainily, famous for his military ee, and : 
ene C6 1 :TC! WW Geno, Was born in the territory of Genoa, in the Ye ar 146* p he Was { 
vaeree the Teveretgiity of the ttate, but refuſed it, and gave to the Þ ople 12 6 
Ts orm 6 government Which itil fublitt- ; he lived to the age of 93, the | ( 
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provinces ON the continent of Italy, ſome iſlands in the Adriatic, and 
art of Dalmatia. The city of Venice is ſeated on 72 iflands at the 
bottom of the north end of the Adriatic ſea, and is ſeparated from the 
continent by a marſliy lake of five Italian miles in breadth, too ſhallow 
for large ſlüps to navigate, which forms its principal ftrength, Venice 
preſerves the ve iges of its ancient magimticence, but is in every reſpect 
devenerated, except in the pallion which its inhabitants ſtill retain for mu— 
fic and mummery during their carnivals, They ſeem to have loſt their 
ancient taſte for piinting and architecture, and to be returning to Gothi- 
ciſm, They bave had however lately ſome ſpirited differences with the 
court of Rome, and ſeem to be difpoſed to throw off their obedience 
to its head. As to the conſtiturion of the republic, it was originally de- 
mocratical, the magiſtrates being choſen by a general aſſembly of the 
people, ar.d fo continued for one hundred and titty years ; but various 
changes afterwards took place; doyes, cr dukes, were appointed, who 
were invelted with great power, which they often grofiy abuſed, and 
ſome of them were aflaiinated by the people. By degrees à body of 
hereditary legiilative nobility was formed, continned, and progrethve 
encronchments were made upon the rights of the people, and + complete 
ariſtocracy was at length elt ubliſhed upon the rzuns of the ancient popular 
government, "The nobVity are divided into fx claſſes, amounting in the 
whole to 2505, each ot u hom, when twenty-five years of age, has a 
night to be a member of rhe grand council, Theſe cleft a doge or chief 
magiſtrate, in a peculiar manner by ballot, which is managed by gold and 
filver balls. "Che doge is invefted with great ſtate, and with emblems of 
ſupreme authority, but has very little power, and is not permitted to ſtir 
from the city without the permifhon of the grand council. The Yovern- 
ment and laws are managed by different councils of the nobles, 

The college, otherwiſe called the ſeigniory, is the ſupreme cabinet 
council of ſtate, and al'o the repreſentative of the republic. This 
court gives audience, aud delivers antwers, in the name of the republic, 


to foreign ambatſadors, to the deputies of towns and provinces, and to the 


generals ot the army. Ir allo receives all reque'is and memorials on ſtate 
affairs, ſummons the fenaie at pleature, and arranges the buſineſs to be 
aicufſed in that aſſembly, The council of ten takes cogmzance of ſtate 
crimes, and has the power ot ſeizing accuſed perions, examining them 
iu priſon, and taking their anſwers in wiiting, with the evidence againſt 
them. But the tribunal of late inquiſitors, which confiits only of three 
members, and which is in the higheſt degree deſpotic in its manner of 
proceeding, has the power of deciding without appeal, on the lives ot 
very citizen belonging to the Venetian ſtate; the higheſt of the nobility, 
even ©» doge himſelt, not being excepted, To theſe three inquiſitors 
Aten the right of employing ſpies, confidering ſecret intelligence, 
Wins orders to icize all perſons whoſe words or actions they think repre- 
hen le, ind afterwards trying them, and ordering them to be executed, 
when the © think p: »per. They have keys to every apartment of the 
ducal Pa. ice, and can, whenever they pleaſe, penetrate into the very 
bed-chamber ot the doge, open his cabinet, and examine his papers: and 
ot courſe they may command accels to the houſe of every individual in 
74 ſite, They continue in oftice only one year, but are not reſponſible 
"Wards fer their conduct whilt they were in authority. So much 
truſt and jealoutly are ditplayed by this government, that the noble \ e- 
netlaus are afraid of havin anv intercourte with toreigu ambatiadors, or 
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with foreigners of any kind, and are even cautious of viſiting at each 
other's houfes. | 

All the orders of Venetian nobility are dreſſed in black gowns, large 
wigs, and caps which they hold in their hands. The ceremony of the 
doge's marrying the Adriatic once a year, by dropping into it a rin 
from his bucentaur or ſtate-barge, attended by thoſe of all the nob'lity pr 
the moſt ſuperb exhibition in Venice, but not comparable for magnifi 
cence to a Ifrd mayor's} ſhew. The inhabitants of Venice are ſaid to 
amount to 200,009. The grandeur and convenience of the city, particy- 
larly the public palaces, the treaſury, and the arſenal, are beyond ex- 
preſſion. Over the ſeveral canals ot Venice, are laid near 500 bridves, 
the greateſt part of which are ſtone. The Venetians ſtill have ſome 
manutactures in ſcarlet cloth, gold and filver ſtuffs, and above all, fine 
looking-glafſes, all which bring in a conhiderable revenue to the owners; 
that of the ſtate annually is ſaid to amount to 8,000,000 of Italian ducars 
each valued at twenty pence of our money. Out of this are defrayed the 
expences ot the tate and the pay of the army, which in time of peace 
confiſts of 16,2c0 regular troops (always commanded by a foreign ge- 
netal), and 10, co militia. They keep up a {mall fleet for curbing the 
inſolencies of the piratical ſtates of Barbary, and they have among them 
ſome orders ot Knighthood, the chief of which are thoſe of the Sola doro, 
fo called trom the robe they wear, which 1s conferred only on the firſt 
quality, and the military order of St, Mark, of which in tbe proper 
place, 

In ecclefaſtical matters the Venctians have two patriarchs ; the autho- 
tity of one reaches over all the provinces, bameither of them have much 
power; and both of them are choten by the ſenate ; and all religious 
fects, even the Mauhometan and Pagan, excepting Proteiants, are here 
tlerated in the tree exerciſe ot their religion. 

Tone Venvnans ae a lirely, ingenious people, extravagantly fond of 
public aumatements, with an uncommon reliſh tor humour. They are 
an gencral tall and well made; and many fine manly countenances are met 
with in the rect of Vouce, reſembling thoſe tranſmitted to us by the 
peuct 5 ot Paul Veronefe and 'Iinun, The women are of a fine ſtyle ot 
countenance, with exprefive features, and are of an eaſy addreſs. The 
commoi: people ure remarkably fober, obliging to firangers, and gentle 
their intercourte with cach other. As it is very much the cuitom to 
% about in matks at \ ence, and gicnt liberties are taken during the time 
of th. canmvi, au idea has prevailesl, that there is much more licent!- 
Puſncly of mutners hae than in other places: but this opinion ſeems to 
have een cartied too far. Grew nambers of [rangers viſit Venice 
dur wy the time of the Carnival, ain there are eight or nine theatres here, 
acluding the op tastes. ; 

The donne ot Vonic contri of 4 conſiderable part of Dalmatia, 
of tour tcuns in Grieve ind oO the inands of Corfu, Pachſu, Antipa- 
chfu, Dania VI. u, Cureokitt, Val di Compare, Cephalonia, aud Zante: 
Ilie Venctiat teritt ene TT 1 . utaln ne duchy of Venice, the 1 
duancle. the peoiviut of Rovico, the Veroneſe, the territories of V1- 
cenſu awd: Bieta, the anilricts of Bergamo, Cremaſco, and the Marc 
revigiunn, With part of tis country of Friuli. The ſubjects of the 
Venetian republic air tO! Oppriiticd : the ſenate has tound that mild 
treatment, and good utage, are tlie beſt police, „and more ctiectual thai 
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The principal city of Tuſcany 13 Florence, which is now poſſeſſed by a 
-zunger branch of the houſe of Auſtria, after being long held by the 
"uftrious houſe of Medicts, who made their capital the c -abinet of al! that 
b valuable, rich, and maſterly in architecture, literature, and the arts, 
elp: cially thoſe of painting and ſculpture. It is thought to contain above 
70,000 inhabitants. The ” beautie: and riches of Be grand-duke's pas 
aces have been often deſeribed; but ail deſcription falls mort of thei 

contents, ſo that in every reſpect it 1s reckoned, after Rome, the ſecond 
city in Italy. The celebrated Venus of Medici, which, take it all in all, 

15 thought to be the ſtandard of taſte in female benuty and p. „portion, 
ſtands 1 In 2 room called the Tribunal. The inſcription on its bate men- 
tions its being made by Cleomenes an Atheman, the fon of Apollodorus. 
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It is of white ; marble e, and ſurrounded by other maſter-pieces of feulp- 1 
ture, fome of which are ſaid to be the works of- Pr axiteles, and other 1k 
Greek maiters. Every corner of this beautiful city, which itands between wt 
mountains covered with oltve-trees, vincyards, and delighttul villas, and # 
divided by the Arno, is full of wonders in the arts of unting, flatuary, 15 
and architecture. It is a pl: ice of ſome ſtrength, and contains an arch— '* 
biſhop's fee, and an univerſity. The inh: abitants boaſt of the unprove - : 
ments they have made in the Italian tongue, by means of their Academia # 
della Crufca ; and ſeveral other academies are now eſtabliſhed at Florence, 4 
Though the Florentines affect great ſtate, yet their nobility and gentry i 


drive a retail trade in wine, which they fell from their cellar-windows, 
and ſometimes they even hang out a broken flaſk, as a ſign where it may 
be bought. They deal, beſides wine and fruits, in gold and filver ſtuffs. f 
Fince the acceſſion of the archduke Peter Leopold, brother to the preſent [i 
emperor, w this duchy, a great reformation has been introduced, both N 
into the government and manufactures, to the great benetit ot the finan- | 
ces. It 1s thought that the oreat-duchy of Tuſcany could bring to the 
held, upon occation, 30,000 fighting men, and that its preſent revenues 
are above 500, oool. a year. The other principal towns of Tuſcany are 
Pita, Leghorn, and Sienna; the firſt and laſt are much decayed ; but 
Leghorn is a very handſome city, built in the modern taſte, and with 
ſuch regularity, that both gates are ſeen from the market- place. It 1s 
well fortified, having two forts towards the ica, beſides the citadel. The 
ramparts afford a very agreeable proſpect of the ſea, and of many villas 
on the land ſide. Here all nations, and even the Mahometans, have 
free acceſs, and may ſettle. The number of inhabitan's is compuied at 
42,000, among whom are ſaid to be 20,009 Jews, who live in a particu— | 
lar quarter of the city, have a handſome ſynagogue, and though ſubject 1 
to very heavy impoſts, are in a thriving conditi- wy the greateit part of | 
fie commerce of this City going through their hangs. 
The inhabitants of Lucca, which 1s a ſmall tree commonwealth, lying 
on the Tufcan ſea, in a mott delightful plain, are the moſt induſtrious ot | 
ali the Italians They have improved their country into a beautiful F 
garden, fo that though they do not exceed 1 2C,000, their annual revenue 1 
amounts to 80, ol. terlino. Their capital is Lucca, which contains | 
about 40,000 inn \bitunts, who deal in mercery goods, wines, and truits, 4 
eſpecially olives, This republic is under the protection of the emperor. 
he vicinity of the grand— duchy of Tuſcany keeps the people of Lucca 
conſtantly on their guard, in order to preſerve their frecdom; for in PE 
2 a lituation, an umverſal concord and harmony can Ione enable 17 
em to tranſmit to polterity the bieſſin. „s of their darling Liberty, whote 
Xr 3 Aua!“ 
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name they bear on their arms, and whoſe image is not only impreſſed on 
their coin, but alſo on the city gates, and all their public buildings. It 
is alſo obſervable, that the inhabitants of this little republic, being in 
poſſeſſion of freedom, appear with an air of cheerfulneſs and plenty, ſel. 
dom to be found among thoſe of the neighbouring countries. 

The republic of St. Marino is here mentioned as a geographical curi. 


1 


oſity. Its territories conſiſt of a high, craggy mountain, with a fer 
eminences at the bottom, and the inhabitants boalt of having preſerved 
their liberties, as a republic, for 1300 years. It is under the protection 
of the pope; and the inoffenſive manners of the inhabitants, who are not 
above 5000 in all, with the ſmall value of their territory, have preſerved 
Its conſtitution. 

The duchy and city of Parma, together with the duchies of Placentia 
and Guaſtalla, now form ove of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates in Italy of 
its extent. The ſoils of Parma and Placentia are fertile, and produce 
the richeſt fruits and paſturages, and contain confiderable manufactures 
of ſilk It is the ſeat of a biſhop's fee, and an univeriity ; and ſome ct 
its magnificent churches are painted by the tamous Correggio. The 
preſent duke of Parma is à prince of the houſe of Bourbon, and fon to 
the late Don Philip, the king of Spain's younger brother. This coun— 
try was ſome years paſt the ſeat ot a bloody war between the Auftrians, 
Spaniards, and Neapolitans. The cities of Parma and Placentia are 
enriched with magnißcent buildings; but his Catholic majeſty, on his 
acceihon to the throne of Naples, is ſaid to have carried with him thi- 
ther the moſt remarkable pictures and moveable curioſities. The duke's 
court is thought to be the politeſt of any in Italy, and it is ſaid that his 
revenues exceed 100,900. ſterling a year, a ſum rather exaggerated.— 
The city of Parma is ſuppoſed to contain 50,000 inhabitants. 

Mantua, formerly a rich duchy, bringing to its own dukes 500,000 
crowns a-vear, is now much decayed. The government of it is annexed 
to that of the Milaneſe, in poflethun of the houſe of Auitria, The 
capital is one of the ſtrongeſt tortrefſes in Europe, and coutains about 
16,000 inhabitants, who boaſt that Virgil was a native of their country. 
By an order of the emperor in 1785, this duchy 1s incorporated with 
that of Milan into one province, and is now to be called Auſtrian Lom- 
bardy. 

The duchy of Modena (formerly Mutina) is ſtill governed by its own 
duke, the head of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the family of Brunſwic 
deſcended, The duke is abſolute within his own dominions, which are 
fruitful. The duke is under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
is a vaſſal of the empire. His dominions are far from being flouriſhing, 
though very improveable, they having been alternately waſted by the late 
belligerent powers 1n Italy. 

The Eccleſiaſical State, which contains Rome, formerly the capt- 
tal of the world, lies about the middle of Italy. The bad effects ot 
Popiſh tyranny, ſuperſtition, and oppreſſion, are here ſeen in the higheſt 


perfection. Thoſe ſpots, which under the matters of the world were 


formed into ſo many terreſtrial paradiſes, ſurrounding their magnificent 
villas, and enriched with all the luxurics that art and nature could pro- 
duce, are now converted into noxious peltilential marſhes and quagmircs ; 
and the Campagna di Roma, that formerly contained a million of inhabits 
ants, would aftord at preſent of itſelt, but a miſerable ſubſiſtence to about 
hyc hundred. Notwithſtanding this, the pope is 4 conſiderable 50 
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cnce, and ſome ſuppoſe that his annual revenue amounts to above a 
million ſterling 3 other authors calculate them to be much higher, When 
xe ſpeak comparatively, the ſum of a million ſterling is too high a reve- 
ne to ariſe from his territorial poſſeſſions ; his accidental income, which 
formerly far exceeded that ſum, is now diminiſhed by the ſuppreſſion of 
the order of the Jeſuits, from whom he drew vaſt ſupplies, and the mea- 
fires taken by the popiſh powers, for preventing the great eccleſiaſtical 
ines of money to Rome. According to the beſt and lateſt accounts, 
the taxes upon the proviſions and lodgings, furniſhed to foreigners, who 
ſpend immenſe ſums in viſiting his dominions, form now the greateſt part 
of his accidental revenues. From what has happened, within theſe thirty 
years palt, there is reaſon to believe that the pope's territories will be 
reduced to the limits which the houſes of Auſtr'a and Bourbon ſhall pleaſe 
to preſcribe. Some late popes have aimed at the improvement of their 
territories, but their labours have had no great effect. The diſcourage— 
ment of induſtry and agriculture ſeems to be interwoven in the conſtitu— 
tion of the papal government, which 1s veſted in proud, lazy eceleſiaſtics. 
Their indolence, and the fanaticiſm of their worthip, intect their infe- 
nors, who prefer begging, and impoſing upon ſtrangers, to induſtry and 
agriculture, eſpecially as they muſt hold their properties by the precarious 
tenure of the will of their ſuperiors. In ſhort, the inhabitants of many 
parts of the eccleſiaſtical fate muſt periſh through their flotu, did not the 
fertility of their ſoil ſpontaneouſly afford them ſubſiſtence. However, it 
ay be proper to make one general remark on Italy, which is, that the 
porerty and floth of the lower ranks do not take their rife from their 
natural diſpoſitions. * 

This obſervation is not confined to the papal dominions. The Italian 
prince affected to be the patrons of all the curious and coſtly arts, and 
each vied with the other ro make his court the repotitory of taſte and 
magnifeence, This paſſion diſabled them from laying out money upon 
works of public utility, or trom encouraging the induliry, or reheving 
the wants of their ſubjects ; and its miſerable effects are ſeen in many 
parts of Italy. The ſplendour and furniture of churches in the papal 
domimons are inexpreſlible, and partly account for the miſery of the ſub- 
jects. But this cenſure admits of exceptions, even in a manner xt the gates 
of Rome, 

Modern Rome contains, within its circuit, a vaſt number of gardens 
and vineyards, I have already touched upon its curioſities and antiqui— 
ties, It ſtands upon the Tyber, an incontiderable river when compared 
to the Thames, and navigated by ſmall boats, barges, and lighters. The 
cutie of Sr, Angelo, though its chiet tortrets. would be tound to be a 
place of ſmall ſtrength, were it regularly beſicged. The city ſtanding 
pon the rums of ancient Rome lies much highes, fo that it is difficult 
o ditinguiſſn the ſeven hills on which it was originally built, When 
ve contider Rome as it now ſtands, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe 
Watt exceeds ancient Rome itſelf in the magniticence of its ſtructures 
norhin in the old city, when mittreis of the world, could come in com— 
petition with St. Peter's church; and perhaps many other churches in 
Kome exceed in beauty of architecture, and value of materials, utenhils, 
ad türniture, her ancient temples ; though it muit be acknowledged 
Mar the Pantheon mult have been an amazing ſtructure. The inhabitants 
e Kome, ig 1714, amounted to 143,290. If we conlider that the ſpirit 
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of travelling is much increaſed ſince that time, we cannot reaſonably ſup⸗ 
poſe them to be diminiſhed at preſent. 

There is nothing very particular in the pope's temporal government 
at Rome. Like other princes, he has his guards, or ſbirri, who take care 
of the peace of the city, under proper magiltrates, both eccletiattical and 
civil, The Campagna di Roma, which contains Rome, is under the 
inſpection of his holineſs. In the other provinces he governs by legates 
and vice-legates, He monopoliſes all the corn in his territories, and has 
always a ſufficient number of troops on foot, under proper officers, to 
keep the provinces in awe. Pope Clement XIV. witeiy diſclaimed all 
intention ot oppoling any arms to the neighbouring princes, but thoſe of 
prayers and ſupplications. 

have, under the head of religion, mentioned the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment of the papacy. As to the rota, and other ſubordinate chambers of 
this complicated juriſdiction, they are too numerous to be even named, 
and do not f properly under my plan. Under a government ſo con- 
ſtituted, it cannat be tuppoſed that the commercial exports of the ecc'e- 
ſiaſtical tate are of much value. | 

Next to Rome, Bologna, the capital of the Fologneſe, is the moſt 
conſiderable city in the eceleſiaſtical ſtate, and an exception to the indo- 
lence of its other inhabitants. The government is under a legate a latere, 
who is always a cardinal, and changed every three years. The people 
here hve more fociably and comfortably than the other ſubjects of the 
pope; and perhaps their diitance from Rome, which is 195 miles north- 
weſt, has contributed to their ee. The reſt of the eeccleſiaſtical ſtate 
contains many towns celebrated in ancient hiſtory, and even now exhibit- 
ing the molt liniking veiliges of tacir Rourthing tate about the beginning 
of the 10th century; but they are at preſent little better than deſolate, 
though here and there a luxurious magniiicent church and convent may 
be found, which is Iupported by the toil and ſweat of the neighbouring 
pealants, 

The grandeur of Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Urbino (the native 
city of the celebrated painter Raphael), Ancona, and many other ſtales 
and cities, illanrious in tormer times, are new to be ſeen only in their 
runs and ancient hiſtory. Loretto, on the other hand, an obſcure ſpot 
never thought or heard of in times of antiquity, 15 now the 1amiration ot 
the world, for tne riches it contains, and the prodigious reſort to it ot 
pilgrims, and other devotees, from a notion induſtriouſſy propagated 
by the Romith ciergy, that the houſe in which the Virgin Mary 13 ſaid 
to have dwelr at Nazaiiih, was carried thither through the air by angels, 
attended with many other miraculous circumſtances, ſuch as that all tlie 
trees, on the arrival of the ſacred manhon, bowed with the profunde 
reverence; and great care is taken to prevent any bits of the materials 
of this houſe from being c::ricd to other places, aud expoſed as elles, 
to the prejudice of Lorcito,, The image of the Virgin Mary, ang ot tas 
divine intant, are of cedar, placed in a tmall apartment, ſeparated tom 
the others Dy a blver bald ade, which has a gate of the jane metal. — 
It 1s Impoliibie to dtſcribe the gold chains, the rings and jeu cls, emeralds, 
pearis, and rules, wherewith this Wage is or was loaded; and the an- 
gelz of ford gold, who are here placed on every ſide, are equally en- 
3iched Wich the moſt precious diamonds. Jo the luperſtition ot Roman 

catholic prin-<cs, Loretto is indebted for this maſs of treaſure. It w 
inks 
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er Barbary ſtates upon Loretto, eſpecially as it is badly fortified, and 
ſands near the ſea; but it is now generally ſuppoſed, that the real trea- 
ſure is withdrawn, and metals and ſtones of lets value ſubſtituted in its 


[aces 70 : 
The king of Naples and Sicily, or, as he is more properly called, the 


King of the Two Sicilies (the name of Sicily being common to both), 
js poſſeſſed of the largeit dominions of any prince in Italy, as they com- 
rehend the ancient countries of Samnium, Campania, Apulia, Magna 
Grecia, and the iſland of Sicily, containing in all about 32,000 ſquare 
miles. They are bounded on all ſides by the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic, except on the north-eaſt, where Naples terminates on the eccle- 
ſaſtical ſtate. The Apennine runs through ut from North to South, 
and its ſurface 1s eſtimated at 3,500 ſquare leagues. The air 1s hot, and 
its ſoil fruitful of every thing produced in Italy. The wines called Vino 
Greco, and Lachrymæ Chriſti, are excellent. The city of Naples, its 
capital, which is extremely ſuperb, and adorned with all the profuſion 
of art and riches, and its ' neighbourhood, would be one of the moſt 
delightful places in Europe to hve in, were it not for their vicinity to the 
volcano of Veſuvius, which ſometimes threatens the city with deſtruction, 
and the foil being peſtered with inſects and reptiles, ſome of which are 
retomous, The houſes in Naples are inadequate to the population, but 
in general are five or fix ſtories in height, and flat at the top; on which 
are placed numbers of flower vaſes, or fruit-trees, in boxes of earth, 
producing a very gay and agreeable effect. Some of the ſtreets are very 
handſome : no ſtreet in Rome equals in beauty the Strada di Toledo at 
Naples; and {till leſs can any of them be compared with thoſe beautiful 
ſtreets that lie open to the bay. The richeſt and moſt commodious 
convents in Europe, both for male and female votaries, are in this city; 
the moſt fertile and beautiful hills of the environs are covered with them 
and a ſmall part of their revenue is ſpent in feeding the poor, the monks 
dftributing bread and ſoup to a certain number every day betore the doors 
of the convents, | 
Thouz 1 above two-thirds of the property of the kingdom are in the 
hands of the ecclettaitics, the proteſtants hve here with great freedom; 
and though his Neapolitan majeſty preſents to his holineſs every vear a 
paltrey, as an acknowledgment that his kingdom 15 a fier of the pontifi- 
cate, yet no inquiſition is eſtabliſhed in Naples, The prefent revenues 
of that king undunt to above 750, oool. ſterling. a year; but it is more 
tian probable that, by the new eſtabliſhed police purſued by the princes 
of the houſe of Bourbon, of abridging the influence and revenues of 
the clergy, his Neapolitan majeſty's annual income will confiderably ex- 
ce © million ſterling. The exports of the kingdom are legumes, hemp, 
anuceds, wool, oil, wine, . checſe, fiſh, honey, wax, manna, ſaffron, 
gums, Capers, Macaroni, ialt, pot-aſh, flax, cotton, filk, and divers ma- 
Mitre, The king has a numerous but generally poor nobility, cou- 
Wnt ot princes, dukes, marquiles, and other high-iounding titles; and 
li; canal, by jar the moſt populous in Italy, contains at leaſt, 350,000 
inhabitants, Among theſe are about 30,900 lazaroni, or black- guards, 
che greater part of which have no dwelling houſes, but fleep every night 
mamma under porticos, piazzas, or any kind of ſhelter they can find, 
an the winter or rainy time of the ycar, which laſts ſeveral weeks, the 
ran lng by pailfuls, they reſort to the caves under Capo di Monte, 
FCG they flee in crowds like ſhcep-in a pintotd, Thole of them who 
have 
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have wires and children, live in the ſuburbs of Naples near Paufilinng 
in huts, or in caverns or chambers dur but of that mountain. 155 
gain a livelihood by fiſhing, others by ci yin; burtheas to and from the 
ſhipping ; many walk about the ſtreets ready to run on errands, or tg 
perform any labour in their power tor a very ſmall recompencs, a; 
they do not meet with conſtant employment, their wages are not ſuR. 
cient for their maintenance; but the deficiency is in ſome degree ſupphked 
by the ſoup and bread which are diſtributed at the doors of the con. 
vents. 

But though there is ſo much poverty among the lower people, there 3 
2 great appearance of wealth among ſome of the great. The Neapolitan 
nobility arc excetiively fond of ſhow and ſplendour. This appcars in the 
brilliancy of their equipages, the number of their attendants, the richneſs 
ot their dreſs, and the grandeur of their titles. According to a late 
traveller (Mr. Swinburne), luxury of late hath advanced with gigantie 
ſtrides in Naples, Forty years ago the Neapolitan ladies wore nets and 
ribbands on their heads, as the Spaniſh women do to this day, and not 
twenty of them were poſſeſſed of a cap ; but hair plainly dreſt is a mode 
now confined to the loweſt order of inhabitants, and all diſtinction of 
dreſs between the wife of a nobleman and that of a citizen is entirely 
laid aſide. Expence and extravagance are here in the extreme. : 

Through every ſpot ot the kingdom of Naples, the traveller may be 
ſaid to tread on claſſic ground, and no country preſents the eye with more 
beautiful proſpects, There are ſtill traces of the memorable town of 
Cannæ, as fragments of altars, cornices, gates, walls, vaults, and under- 
ground granarics ; and the ſcene of action between Hannibal and the 
Romans, is ſtill marked out to poiterity by the name of pe v0 di ſangue, 
4% field of blood.” Taranto, a city thut was once the rival of Rome, is 
now remarkable tor little elſe than its fiſheries. Sorento is a city placed 
on the brink of ſteep rocks, that overhang the bay, and of all the places 
in the kingdom, hath the molt delightful chmate. Nola, once famous 
for its amphithcatre, and as the place where Auguſtus C:efar died, is 
now hardly worth obſervation, 

Brunduſium, now Brindiſi, was the great ſupplier of oyſters for the 
Roman tables. It hath a fine port, but the buildings are poor and 
ruinous; and the fall of the Grecian empire under the Turks reduced it 
to a ſtate of inactivity and poverty, from which it hath not yet emerged, 

xcept Rome, no city can boaſt of ſo many remains of ancient ſeulpture 
45 Bencvento: here the arch of Trajan, one of the moſt magnificent 
; C114113 of Roman grandeur out of Rome, erected in the year 114. is ſtil 
in tolerable preſervation, Reggio hath nothing remarkable but a Gothic 
cathedral, It was deſtroyed by an earthquake before the Marſian wat, 
and rebuilt by Julius Cæſar; part of the wall ſtill remains, and was very 
roughly handlcd by the earthquake in 1783, but not deſtroyed ; only 
120 loſt their lives out of 16,009 inhabitants. The ancient city: 01 
Oppido was entirely ruined by the earthquake of the $th of February, and 
tie greateſt force thereof ſecins to have been exerted near that 1pot, and 
ut Caſal Nuova, and Terra Nuova, From Tropen to Squillace, molt 0f 
the towns and villages were either totally or in part overthrown, and 
many of the inhabitants buried in the ruins. To atcertam the extent 5 
the ravages, fir William Hamilton, who ſurveyed it, gives the tollowng 
deſcription : „ If on a map of Italy, and with your compaſſes on dne 
{calc of Italian miles, you were to meature off 22, and then fing io 
ce 
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entral point in the city of Oppido (which appeared to me to be the ſpat 


Ky wm which the earthquake had exerted its greateſt force), form a circle 
Y (the radii of which will be, as I juſt ſaid, 22 miles) you will then 
to clude all the town and villages that have been utterly ruined, and the 
A; hots WHETE the greateſt mortality has happened, and where there have 14 
. been the moſt viſible alterations on the face ot the earth, Then extend 1 
* voir compaſs on the ſame ſcale to 72 miles, preſerving the fame centre, Ll 
u- and form another circle, you will include the whole of the country that 1 
bony mark of having been affected by the earthquake.“ 1 
18 | The itand of Sicily, once the granary of the world for corn, ſtill con- 1 
an fines 19 ſupply Naples, and other parts, with that commodity ; but its | 
the eultiratian, and coniequently fertility, is greatly diminiſhed, Its veget- 5 
ofs able wineral, and animal productions, are pretty much the fame with Is 
are thoſe of 1:aly. "i 
tio Bech the ancients and moderns have maintained, that Sicily was origi- I 
ind nally oined ts the continent of Italy, but gradually ſeparated from it by I 
nod the encronc ments of the fea, and the ſhocks of earthquakes, ſo as to | alt 
ode become a perfect iiland. The climate of Sicily is fo hot, that even in the | 
of beginning of Januaryahte ſhade is refreſhing ; and chilling winds are only 
ely felt a ſew days in March, and then a ſmall fire is ſuffcient to baniſh the 
; cold, "The only appearance of winter is found towards the ſummit of 
be Mount Aitna, where ſnow falls, which the inhabitants have a contrivance 
ore for yr-ferving, Churches, convents, and religious foundations are ex— 
vof 'remely numerous here: the buildings are handſome, and the revenues 
ler- conſiderable. If this iſland were beiter cultivated, and its government 
the more equitable, it would in many reſpects be a delightful place of reſi- 
22 dence, There are a great number of fine remains of antiquity here. 
„is dome parts of this iſland are remarkable for the beauty of the female in— 
ced habitants. Palermo, the capital of Sicily, is computed to contain 
ces 120,000 inhabitants. The two principal ſtreets, and which croſs each 
ous other, are very fine. This is ſaid to be the only town in all Italy which | 
, 18 lighted at night at the public expence. It carries on a conſiderable | 
trade; as alſo did Meflina, which, betore the earthquake in 1783, was a (| 
the large and well-built city, containing many churches and convents, genc- 10 
and ally elegant ſtructures. By that earthquake a great part of the lower 1 
dh it liſtrict of the city and of the port was deſtroyed, and conſiderable damage | 
ged. done to the lofty uniform buildings called the Palazzate, in the ſhape of | | 
ture icrelcent ; but the force of the earthquake, though violent, was nothing = 
cent at \leflina or Reggio, to what it was in the plain, for of zo, cop, the 
ſtill luppoled population of the city, only 700 is ſaid to have periſhed. 
thic „The greateſt mortality fell upon thoſe towns and countries ſituated in 
war, tie plain of Calabria Ultra, on the weſtern fide of the mountains Dejo, 
ery zero, and Caulone, At Caſal Nuovo, the princeſs Gerace, and up— 
Dy Wards of 4000 of the inhabitants loſt their lives; at Bagnara, the numbe® 
W of ot dead amounts to 30%; Radicina and Palmi count their loſs at about 
* oe each: Terra Nuova about 1400; Seminar itill more. The ſum 
am 0 


al of the mortality in both Calabrias and in Sicily, by the earthquakes 
"01, according to the returns in the ſecretary ot ſtate's office at Naples, 


b 324307 ;“ but fir William Hamilton ſaith, „“ he has good reaſon to 


ſt of 
and 


nt ot nere, that, including rangers, the numbers of lives loſt muit have 
"we en conſiderably greater: 40,000 at leaſt may be allowed, he believes, 
| filC Vittout exaggeration,” 

our The inland ge Ix" . . . 

= the itland of Sardinia, which gives a royal title to the duke of Savory, 
mee! 
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hes about 150 miles weſt of Leghorn, and hath ſeven cities or tow 
Its capital, Cagliari, is an univerſity, an archbiſhoprick, and the ſeat of 
the viceroy, containing about 15,000 inhabitants. It is thought that his 
Sardinian majeſty's revenues, from this iſland, do not exceed 5000l, 
ſterling a year, though it yields plenty of corn and wine, and has a 
coral fiſnery. Its air is bad, from its marſhes and high mountains on the 
north, and therefore was a place ot exile for the Romans. It was formerly 
annexed to the crown of Spain, but at the peace of Utrecht it was given 
to the emperor, and in 1710, to the houſe of Savoy. 

The ifland of Corſica lies oppotite to the Genoeſe continent, between 
the gult of Genoa and the ifland of Sardinia, and is better known by 
the noble fand which the inhabitants made for their liberty, againſt thei; 
Genoeſe tyrants, and afterwards againſt the baſe and ungenerous efforts 
of the French to enſlase them, than from any advantages they enjoy, 
from nature or fituation. Though mountainous and woody, it produces 
corn, wine, figs, almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits. It has alſo 
fome cattle and horſes, and is plentitully ſupplied, both by ſea and 
rivers, with fiſh. The inhabitants are ſaid to amount to 1 20,000. Baſtia, 
the capital, is a place of ſome ſtrength ; though other towns of the illand, 
that were in poſſeſſion of the malecontents, appear to have been but 
poorly fortified. 

Capri, the ancient Caprea, is an iſland to which Auguſtus Cxfar often 
came for his health and recreation, and which Tiberius made a ſcene of 
the molt infamous pleaſures, It hes three Italian miles from that part 
of the main lan! whi:! projects fartheſt into the ſea. It extends tour 
miles in length f J;ait to Weſt, and about one in breadth. The 
weſtern part is, for au-yzut two miles, a continued rock, vaſtly high, aad 
inacceſſible next the fea; yet Anno Capi, the largeſt town of the illand, 
22 fituated here; and jn this part are ſeveral places covered with a very 
truittul foil. Thecatitern cad of rhe iſland allo rites up in pre äpices that 
are nearly as high, though not quite fo long as the weſtern. Between the 
rocky mountains, at each end, is a flip of lower ground that runs acrols 
the iſland, and is one of the pleaſanteſt ſpots that can eaſily be conceived. 
It is covered with myrtles, olives, almonds, oranges, figs, vincyards, and 
corn-fields, which look extremely freth and beautiful, and afford a moſt 
delightful little landicape, when viewed from the tops of the neighbouring 
mountains. Here 1s ſituated the town of Caprea, two or three convents, 
and the bifliop's palace. In the midſt of this fertile tract riſes a hill, 
which in the reign of Tiberius was probably covered with buildings, ſome 
remains of which arc (till to he ſcen. But the molt con{iderable ruius are 
at the very extremity of the eaſtern promontory. = | 

From this place there is a very uoble profpect : on one fide of it the ſe: 
extends farther than the eye can reach; quit oppolite is the green promo 
tory of Sarcntum, and on the other fide the bay of Naples. 

Iſchia, and ſome other itlands on the coaſts of Naples and Italy, have 
nothing to diſtinguiſh them but the runs of their antiquities, and their 
being now beautiful ſummer retreats for their owners. Elba hath been 
renowned for its mines trom a period beyond the reach of hiſtory. Virg! 
and Ariſtotle mention it. Its fituation is about ten miles ſouth-wen 2 
Tuſcany, and 89 miles in circumference, containing near 7000 mhavit- 
ants. It is divided betzVveen the king of Naples, to wiom Porto Longonc 


1 , 7% - ef, SOS and 
belongs, and the great-duke of Tuſcany, whe is mater of Porto Ferrulo, = 
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the prince of Piombino. The fruits and wine of the iſland are very good, 
ind the tunny fiſheries and ſalt produce a good revenue. 

I ſhall here mention the ifle of Malta, though it is not properly ranked 
with the Italian Hlands. It was formerly called Melita, and is fituated in 
1; degrees E. long. and 45 degrees N. lat. 60 miles ſouth of Cape Paſ- 
firoin Sicily, and is of an oval figure, 20 mules long, and 12 broad. Its 
ir is clear but exceſſively hot: the whole iſland ſeems to be a white 
rock covered with a thin ſurface of earth, which is however amazingly 
oductive of excellent fruits and vegetables, and garden-ſtuff of all kinds. 
This iſland, or rather rock, was given to the knights of St. John of 
eruſalem in 15 30, by the emperor Charles V. when the the Turks drove 
them out of Rhodes, under the tender of one falcon yearly to the viceroy 
of Sicily, and to acknowledge the kings of Spain and Sicily for their pro- 
«tors; they are now known by the diſtinction of the knights of Malta. 'They 
are under vows of celibacy and chaſtity; but they keep the former much 
better than the latter. They have confiderable poſſeſſions in the Roman 
catholic couutries on the continent, and are under the government of a 
rrand-matier, who is elected for life. The lord-privr of the order, was 
formerly accounted the prime baron in England. The knights are in 
number 1000: 5OO are to reſide on the ifland, the remainder are in their 
ſeminaries i other countries, but at any ſummons are to make a perſonal 
appearance. They had a ſeminary in England, till it was ſuppreſſed bu 
Henry VIII. but they now give to one the title of Grand Prior of 
England. They are conſidered as the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the 
Turks on that tide, They wear the badge of the order, à gold crofs of 
eight points enamelled white, pendent to a black watered riband at the 
breaſt, and the badge is decorated fo, as to diſtinguiſh the country of the 
night, They are generally of noble families, or ſuch as can prove their 
zentility for tix deſcents, and are ranked according to their nations. 
There are bxteen called the Great Crofics, aut of whom the ofhcers of 
the order, is rhe marſhal, admiral, chancellor, &: are choſen. When the 
ereat-emailer dies, they ſuffer no veſſel to go ot ot the ifland till another 
5 Choſen, to prevent the pope from intertering in the election. Out of 
the bxteen great croffes the great-maſter is clected, whoſe title is, The 
wolt iuſtrious, and moſt reverend prince, the lord friar A. B. great- 
ulier of the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, prince of Malta and 
Gaza,” All the knights are ſworn to defend the church, to obey their 
wperiors, and to hve on the revenues of their order only, Not only 
tier chief town Valetta or Malta, and its harbour, but the whole iſland 
510 well fortified, as to be deemed impregnable. On the 18th of Sep- 
tember there is an annual proceſſion at Malta, in memory of the Turks 
ailing the ſiege on that day 1563, after tour months allault, leaving their 
Millery, Ke. behind. 

ARMS 2ND ORDERS. ] The chief armorial bearings in Italy are as 
log : The pope, as ſovereign prince over the lund of the church, bears 
to his cleurcheun, gules, contuting of à lang headcape, or, ſurmounted 
Ih a croſs, pearled and garnithed with three royal crowns, together 
ach two keys of St. Peter, placed in ſaltier. The arms of "Tuſcany, 
di, tive roundles, gules, two, two, and one and one in chief, azure, 
urged with three flower-de-luces, or. Thoſe of Venice, azure, a lion 
*ged, ſejant, or, holding under one of his paws a book covered, argent. 
Ty Genoa, argent, a croſs, gules, with a OWN cloſed for the iſland 

a; and for ſupporters, two gritfins, of. The arms of Naples, 
are, 
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are, azure, ſemce of flower-de-luces, or, with a label of five pa: its freq 
le points | 
Zu Ss Golden 
The «order of Sr. Janarius was inſtituted by the preſent kins « ind to 
Spain, when king ot Naples, in July 1738. The number of knieht; i ern 
limited to 30, and after the prefent ſovereign, that office of the ck . ſuppre! 
to be poſſeſſed by the kings ot Naples. All the knights mutt rol dene 
the nobility of their deſcent for four centuries, and are to be added The b 
by the title of Excellency. St. Janarius, the celebrated put ron of Na len points, 
is the patron of this order. The © order of Aununciation,” was es Hs 
in the year 1355 by Amadeus V. count of Savoy, in memory 4 menti 
Amadeus I. who bravely detended Rhodes againſt the Turks nap | ivory 
thoſe arms which are now borne by the dukes of Savoy, << Gules 4 nd | know 
argent.“ It is counted among the wwit reſpectable orders in Euro a 1. 
the knight muſt not only be of a noble Mail, but alſo a papiſt. In the — ff de 
1572, Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, inſtituted the 4 order of 9 — 
1.azarns,” and revived and united the obſolete order of &.. Meri Franc 
it; which was confirmed by the pops on the condition of maintaining wien 
two gallies againſt the Turks. 1 lite by 
In the year 828 it is pretended that the body of St. Mark was removed bunſe 
from Alexandria in Egypt to. Venice. Accordingly this ſaint hath been 10,1 
taken for their tutelary taint and guardian, and his picture was formerly Italy, 
painted on their enſigus and banners. When the “ order of St Marbꝰ the K 
was firſt inſtituted is uncertain, but it is an honour conferred by the dove tae F 
or duke of Venice and the ſenate, on perſons of eminent quality, or whol by 0 
have done ſome ſignal ſervice to the republic. The knights, when aly 
made, if preſent, are dubbed with a ſword on their ſhovlders, the due ©: 
ſaying „% miles fideliz”? (be a faithful ſoldier). Abſent perſons are and v 
incetted by letters patent, but their title, * A'nighrs of St. Mark,” 1s A 
merely honorary : they have no revenue, nor arc they under any obliga. di 
tion by vows as other orders. About the year 450, Frederick III. em- the a 
peror of Germany, inſtituted the order of &. George,” and dedicated " d | 
it to the St. George tutclary ſaint and patron of Genoa, The doge is pet- L 
petual grand-maſter. The badge, a plain croſs enamelled, gules, pencent} ho 
to a gold chain, and wore about their necks. The crols is alſo embroi- _ 
dered on their cloaks. In the year 1561, Caſimir of Medicis, firſt grund-! — 
duke of Tuſcany, inſtituted the ** order of S!. Hephen, in memory of al eu 
victory which ſecured to him the ſovereignty of that province, He and? x 
his ſucceſſors were to be the grand-maſters. The knignts are allowed to Lact 
marry, and their two principal conventual houſes are at Piſa, It is 
religious as well as military order, but the knights of ſuſtice and the FR 
Ecclehaſtics are obliged to make proof of nobility of four deſceuts. They 
wear a red croſs with right angles, orled, or, on the leit fide of their 
habit, and on their mantle, : | 17 
The „order of the Holy Ghoſt,” was founded with their chief teat, alc, 
the hoſpital of thatname at Rome, by pope Innocent III. about the year? 
1198. They have a grand-maſter, and proteſs obediencc, chaſtity, and % 
poverty. 1 heir revenue is eſtimated at 24,000 ducats daily, with which | 
they entertain ſtrangers, relieve the poor, train up delerted children, &cc. | 
Their enſign is a white patriarchal crojs with 12 points, ſewed on their 
breaſt on the left ſide of a black mantle. The © order of Y C il + 


inſtituted by pope Jaπ,,ẽỹ XXII. was reformed and improved by pope | aul 
V. "the reigning pope was to be always ſovereign of f, and was deligner 
as a mark of Wſtinction tor the pope*s Italian nobility, but on account N 
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i frequent proſtitution, hath fallen into diſcredit, The " order of the 
Fellen Spur,” is ſaid to have been inſtituted by pope Pius IV. 1559, 
and to have been connected with the 7M order of Pius,“ inſtituted a year 
terwards ; but the badges were different. The knights of Pius are 
ſuppreſſed, and all that the knights of the Golden Spur have preſerved to 
themſelves, is the title of counts of the ſacred palace of the Lateran. 
The badge is a ſtar of eight points, white, and between the two bottom 
ints, a ipur, gold.“ 

His ron v.] Italy was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as we have 
mentioned in the introduction, to which we refer the reader for the ancient 
kiſlory of this country, which, tor many ages, gave law to the then 
known world under the Romans. 

1 1c empire of Charlemagne, who died in 814, ſoon experienced that 
of \lezander. Under his fucceſſors it was 10 4 ſhort time entirely diſ- 
membered. His fon, Lewis the Debonair, ſucceeded to his dominions in 
France and Germany, while Bernard, the grand-ſon of Charlemagne, 
reigned over Italy and the adjacent iflands. But Bernard having loſt his 
life by the cruelty of his uncle, againſt whom he had levied war, and Lewis 
himſelf dying in 840, his dominions were divided a:nong his fons Lotha— 
no, Lewis, and Charles, Lothario, with the title of emperor, retained 
Italy, Provence, and the fertile eountries ſituated berween the Saone and 
the Rhine ; Lewis had Germany; and France fell to the ſhare of Charles, 
the youngeſt ot the three brothers, Shortly after this, Italy was ravaged 
by different contending tyrants ; but in 964, Otho the Great re-umted 
taly to the imperial commons. Italy atrerwards ſuffered much by the 
conteſts between the popes and the emperors; it was harratlſed by wars 
and internal divihors ; and at length various principalities aud ſtates were 
erected under difterent heads. | 

Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the counts of Maurienne, 
the anceſtors of his preſent Sarumiuy majeity, whole tather became king 
of Sardint., in virtue of the quadruple alliance concluded in 1718 f. 

The great duchy of | uſcany delonged to the emperors of Germany, 
who governed it by deputies ty the year 1240, when the famous dittinc- 
tons of the Guelphs, who were the partizuus of the pope, and the 
Cibellines, who were in the emperor's intercti, took place. The popes 
then perſuaded the imperial governors in Tuſcuuy to out themſelves under 
the protection ot the church; but the Florentines, in a ſhort time, formed 
tuenilelyes 1nto a free commonwealth, and bravely defended their Bberties 
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f Victor Amadeus Maria king of Sardinia and duke of Suvoy, born Tune 26, 
1729; married April 12, 1750, to Maria-Antonietta-Ferdinanda, infanta Gt Spain; 
Aeeuded the throue on the death of his father, February 20, 1773. TIherifive are, 

l. Charies-Emanuai=berdiuands Maria, plince uf Picamont, born May 24, 1; <t. 

ue ware Jolepha- Louta, burn September 2, 1753; married to the Count Us 

Tice, 
3. Maria-Thereſa, born january 31ff, 1736; married to the Count &'Artcis. 

Auna-Marid-Carolina, born December 17, 1757. | 

tor. Emanucl-Cajetan duc d'Aovite, born July 24, 1759. 

IN Maurice-joleph- Maria, duc de Montlerrat, born Scepteniber 12, 1762. 

J . Charlotta, born January 17, 1764. £ 
X - | ics-Juleph, duc de Gency is, horn pri! 6, 1765. 

„ Joleph Bencdict, compte de Mauru nne, vorn October 5, 2766, 
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againſt both parties by turns. Faction at laſt ſhook their freedom: ang 
the family of Medici, long before they were declared either princes or 
dukes, in fact governed Florence, though the rights and privileges of the 
people ſeemed ſtill to exiſt. The Medici, particularly Coſmo, who was 
deſervedly called the father of his country, being in the ſecret, fared 
with the Venentuns in the immenſe profits ot the Eaſt India trade, before 
the diſcoveries made by the Portugueſe. His revenue, in ready money 
which exceeded that of any ſovereign prince in Europe, enabled his ſuc. 
ceſſors to riſe to ſovereign power; and pope Pius the V. gave one of his de. 
ſcendants, Coſmo (the great patron of the arts), the title of Great- Duke 
of Tuſcany in 1570, which continued in his family to the death of Gaſ. 
ton de Nedicis in 1737, without iſſue. The great-duchy was then 
claimed by the emeperor Charles VI. as a tief of the empire, and given to 
his ſon-in-law, the duke of Lorrain, and late emperor, in lieu of the 
duch of Lorra'n, which was ceded to France by treaty. Leopold, his 
ſe +2 ſon, brother to the preſent emperor, is now grand-duke, and Tuſ- 
earn; aflumes a new face. Leghorn, which belongs to him, carries on x 
great trade: and ſeveral ſmps of very conliderable force are now {ationed 
on the 'Fu'can coaſts to prevent the depredations of the infidels, 

No country has undergone greater viciſhtudes of government than Na- 
ples or Sicily, chiefly owing to the inconſtancy of the natives, which ſeems 
to be incorporated with their air. Chriſtians and Saracens by turns con- 
quered it. The Normans under Tancred drove out the Saracens, and by 
their connections with the Greeks eftablithed there, while the reſt'ot Europe 
was plunged in monkiſh ignorance, a molt reſpectable monarchy flouriſhing 
in arts and arms. About the year 1160, the popes being then ail-powerful 
in Europe, their intrigues broke into the ſucceſſion of PFancred's line, and 
Naples and Sicily at jaſt came into the poſieflion of the French; and the 
houſe of Anjou, with ſome interruptions and tragical revolitions, held it 
till the Spaniards drove them ont in 1504, and it was then annzxed to the 
crown ot Spain. 

The government of the Spaniards under the Auſtrian line, was fo op- 
preſſive, that it gave rite to the famous rev olt, headed by Maſt, 
a young fiſherman, without #10cts or Hookings, in the year 1647. His 
ſucceſs was 10 ſurpriſing, that he obliggd the haughty Spaniarda to aboliſh 
the opprefiive taxes, and to confirm the liberties of the people, Before 
theſe could be re-eftabliſhed perfectly, he ruryed delirious, through his 
continual agitations of body and mind, and he was put to death at the 
head of his own mob. Naples and Sicily continued with the Span ards 
till the year 1769, when the extinftion of the Auſtrlan line ohe a NEW 
ſcene of litigation. In 170 the archduke Charles, atterwards emperor, 
took pofſeſlion of the kingdom. Br \ irtue of Various treatie 5 Which had 
introduced Don Carlos the king of Spain's lon, tothe pon of Far. 
ma and Placentia, a new war broke out in 733: bet een ths houſes 0! 
Auſtria and Bourbon, about the poſleſtion of Naples; and Don Carlos 
was received into the capital, where he was proclaimed bing Ot both 
Sicilics : this was followed by @ very bloody campaign, but the farther 
effuſion of blood was ſtopt by 4 prace between France ang the emperor, by: 
which the courts of Madrid and Naples at firſt acinurrec., but after wares 
acceded in 1936, and Don Carlos remained king of Naptcs: r 
acceſſion to the crown of Spain in 176 „it being found, by the iulpecne. 
ot phy licians, and other trials, thut his lde ſ˖ ſon Was by natur, 8 
tated tor reigning, and his iecund ton being helr-apparche (o the « e 
: monarchy, 
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mnrchy, he reſigned the crown of Naples to his third ſor, Ferdinand 
IV, who married an archduchels of Auſtria “. 

The Milaneſe, the faireit portion in Italy, went through ſeveral hands: 
the Viſcontis were ſucceeded by the Galeazzos and the Sforzas, but tell 
t lat into the hands of the emperor Charles V. about the year 1523, 
who gave it to his ſon Philip II. king of Spin. It remained with thut 
gown till the French were driven out of Italy, in 1706, by the Impe- 
alis. They were diſpoſſeſſed of it in 1743; but by the emperor's 
fon of Naples and Sicily to the preſent king of Spain, it returned to the 
kouſe of Auſtria, who governs it by a viceroy. 

The duchy of Mantua was formerly governed by the family of Gon- 
rag, Who adhering to France, the territory was fortei:cd, as a ſief of the 
empire, to the houle of Auſtria, which now poſſeſſes it, the laſt duke 
dring without male iſſue ; but Guaſtalla was ſeparated from it in 1748, 
and made part of the duchy of Parma. | 

The firſt duke of Parma was nitur-l ſon to pope Paul TIT. the duchy 
having been annexed to the holy ſee, in 1545, by pope Julius II. The 
deſcendants of the houſe of Farneſe terminated in the late queen-dowager 
of Spain, whoſe fon, his preſent catholic majeſty, obtained that duchr, 
and his nephew now holds it with the duchy of Placentia, 

The Venetians were formerly the moſt formidable maritime power in 
Europe. In 1194, they conquered Conſtantinople itſelf, and held it for 
ſome time, together with great part of the continent of Europe and Af, 

They were more than once brought to the brink of deſtruction, by the 
confederacies formed againſt them among the other powers of Europe, 
epectally by the league of Cambray, in 1509, but were as often ſaved 
by the diſunion of the confederates. The diſcovery of a paſſage to India, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, gave the firſt blow to their greatneſs, as it 
lot them the Indian trade. By degrees the Turks took from them their 
molt valuable poſſeſſions on the continent; and fo late as the year 1715 
they loſt the Morea. 

The Genoeſe, for ſome time diſputed the empire of the Mediterranean 
{*i with the Venetians, but were feldom or never able to maintain their 
own independency by land, being generally protected, and ſometimes 
ſubject-d, by the French and Imperialiſts. Their doge, or firit magiſtrate, 
ved to be cro ned king of Corhca, though it does not clearly appear by 
what title; that ifland is now ceded to the French by the Genoeſe. The 
ſucceſsful eflurt they made in driving the victorious Auſtrians out of thrir 
capital, Curing the war which was terminated by the peace of &ix-la- 
Chapelic in 1748, has few parallels in hiſtory, and ſerves to ſh-w rhe ef- 
feels of deſpair under oppreſſion. At preſent they are poſſeſſed of revenue 

rely ſuſſicient to preſerve the appearance of a ſovereigu ſtate. | 

The hiſtory of the Papacy is connected with that of Chriſtendom itſel“. 
The moſt ſolid foundations for its temporal power were laid by the fa- 
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yy Ferdinand IV. king of the Two Sicilies, third fon «f the preſent king of Spain, 


„„en im 1751, and marricd 1768, to the archducheſs Maria-Caroline-Louila, ſiſtet 
v MIC pero of Germany, born in 1752; by whom he hath iſſue. 
f un- Thereſa-Caroline, born june 6, 1772. 
n Luvila- Waria-Amecha, born July 28; 1773. 
"aria-Aune-Jofepha, born 1775 
.aneis-Janv er, born 1777. 
a Mary-Chriſtina, born 1779. 
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mous Matilda, counteſs of Tuſcany, and heireſs to the greateſt Part of 
Italy, who bequeathed a large portion of her dominions to the + 
pope Gregory VII. (who, betore his acceſſion in 1073, was ſo «1 
known by the name of Hildebrand.) It is not to be expected that! um 
here to enter into a detail of the ignorance of the laity, and the other 
cauſes that operated to the aggrandizement of the papacy, previous 1, | 
the Returmation, Eren lince that zra the ſtate of Europe bas been ſy, 
that the popes have had more than once great weight in is public «fir; 
chiefly through the weakneſs and bigotry of temporal princes, who {en 
now to be recovetiug from their 1cl1g10us delutions, 

The papal power is evidently now at a low ebb, The order of Te: 
who were not improperly called its Jamzaries, has been exterminates or 
of France, Spain, Naples, and Portugal; and is but jſt tolerated in oth; 
popiſh countries, "The pope himſelt is treated by Roman catholic prince; 
with very little more ceremony than is due to him as biliop of Rome. 
und poſteſicd of 4 temporal priveipatity. This humiliation, ut 1s rater. 
able to believe, will terminate in à total ſeparation from the holy lee of. 
its toreigu emoluunents, which cen, tince the beginning of the Pre/zgt 
century, were immenſe, and to the 1etucing bis holineſs to the exerciic 
oi his eccleltaſtical functions as firit biſliop of Chriſtendom, 

John Avgelo Eralchi, born iu 1717, was clected pope in 1775, 
took upon him the name ot Pius VI. 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Sq, M. 
Crim and Little Tarta- Precop 
on the north coaſt of \ ry, and the ancient Brachiſeria 26, 200 
the Black Sea are TauricaCherloneſus* > Kaffa 
the provinces of | 
Budziac Tartary Oczakow 12,000 
Beſſarabia — r 8,00@ 
| | Belgorod 
| Moldavia, olim Da: Jaz | 
North of the eee, cia _ — ev 1 26, 00 
are the provinces o Fi 
| Walachia, another | 
part of the ancient | | 
Dacia — ( Tergoviſ 10,500 
Bulgaria, the. ealt J Widin 
part ot the ancient Nicopoli 
| My ta Siliſtria 17,000 
Scopia 


South of the ne Servia, the weſt part of 4 Belgrade 
are _ Mylia — Semendria 22,570 
Niſſa 


Doſuia, part of the an- Seraio 8,540 
[cient Illyricum — J [ 


Conſtantinople, 
On the Boſphorus and Romania, olim Thiace N.l.41 44 21,200 
Helleſpont — Adrianople 
Macedonia — ] ſStrymon 18,980 
Conteſſa 
South of Mount Rho- | | | 
dope or Argentum, ; Theſſaly, now Janua 94 Salonichi 4,650 
the north part ofthe \ « | Lariſſa | 
ancient Greece Achaia and Bceotia, | Athens 
now Livadia — Thebes | 3,420 
Lepanto 
Epirus — — J Chimera 7,955 
Burtinto 
| Scodia 
On the Adriatic ſea or | Albania TT) = ar per 6,375 
Gulf of Venice, the4 > 4 uleigno 
ancient I!lyricum Dotmatis 2 | 2 4,560 
Narenza 
L Raguſa republic + J (Raguſa 430 
n 


— OE 


* The Ruſſians in 1733 ſcized on the Crimea, the principal part of this diviſion, 
and by a treaty, ſignell January 9, 1784, the Turks ceded it to them, with the iſle of 
Taman, and that part! 6f Cuban which is bounded by the river of that name. The 
das have now only the Tartar nations beyond the river Cuban, and from the Black 
l. 

T The republic of Raguſa, though reckoned by geographers part of Turkey in 

| S.4:2 Europe, 
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Diviſions. Subdivifions. Chief Towns. 8g. M. 
Corinthia — [Corinth J 


| | Napoli de Ro- 


mania 
Lacedæmon, 
now Mifitra, * 
on the river | 


1 
Argos — — | Frm 
| 


Sparta — 


—— 


In the Morea, the an- 


Eurotus 
cient Peloponneſus, | ' : 
being the ſouth divi- Olympia, where the 84 Olympia, or 7 
ſion of Greece, are Games were held Longinica on 
the river Al- 
| | pheus | 
Arcadia — Modon 
| Coron | 
Elis — — I Partas 
Elis or Beli. 
] dere on the riv. 


L L Peneus. J 


8011, AIR, SEASONS, AND WATFR.] Nature has laviſhed upon the 
inhabitants of Turkey all her bleſſings in thoſe four particulars. The 
ſoil, though unimproved, is luxutiant beyond deſcription. The air iz 
ſalubrious, and friendly to the imegination, unleſs when it is corrupted 
from the neighbouring countries, or through the indolence or uncleanneſs 
of the Turkiſh manner of living. The ſeaſons are here regular and plea- 
ſant, and have been celebrated from the remoteſt times of antiquity, The 


Turks are invited to frequent bathings, by the purity and wholeſomenely 
of the water all over their dominions. 


— 


Europe, is not under the Turkith government. It is an ariſtocratical ſtate, ſormed 
nearly after the model of that of Venice. The government is in the hands of the no- 
bility ; and the chiel ef the republic, who is ſtyled rector, is changed every month, 
and elected by ſcrutiny or lot. During his ſhurt adminiſtration, he lives in the palace, 
ane wears a ducal habit. As the Rugufans are unable to protect themſelves, they 
make uſe of ther wealth to procure them protectors, rhe chief of whom, for many 
years, was the grand ſignior. They — alſo to keep upon good terms 
with the Venctiane, and other neiphbourirg ſtates. But in the year 1733 a diſpute 
aroſe between them and the king of Naples, reſpecting a claim of right to his appoint- 
ing a commander of the Raguſan troops. It was termiuated by the repuhlic's putting 
itſelf under that king's protection. The city of Raguſa is not above two miles in cir- 
tumference, but it is well built, and contains ſome handſome edifices. The ancicut 
Epidaurus was fituated not far from this city. The Raguſans profeſs the Romiſh re- 
ligion, but Greeks, Armentans, and Turks, arc tolerated, Almoſt all the citizens are 
traders, aud they keep ſo watchful an eye over their freedom, that the gates of the 
city of Ragnſa are allowed to be open only a few hours in the day. The language 
ehieſiy in uſe among the Raguſans is the Sciavonian, but the greateſt part of them 


{peak the Italian. Flicy have many trading veſſels, and are carriers in the Mediter- 


rancan, like the Dutch, being conſtantly at peace with the piratical ſtates of Barbary: 


The city of Gravolſa, and Stagno, 30 miles N. E. of Raguſa, are within the nor 
of this republic, and there are alſo five ſmall iſlands belonging to it, the principa 


which i; Melida. 


? MouxrIxs.] 
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MouxTAINs.] Theſe are the mot celebrated of any in the world, 
and at the ſame time often the moſt fruitful, Mount Athos lies on a 

ninſula, running into the Egean ſea; the mounts Pindus and Olympus, 
celebrated in Grecian fables, ſeparate Theſſaly from Epirus. ' Parnaſſus, 
in Achaia, fo famous for being couſecrated to the Mules, is well known. 
Mount Haemus is likewiſe often mentioned by the poets; but moſt of the 
other mountains have changed their names; witneſs the mountains Suha, 
Witoſka, Staras, Plamina, and many others. Even the moſt celebrated 
mountains above mentioned, have modern names impoſed upon them by 
the Turks, their new maſlers, and others in their neighbourhood. 

Seas.] The Euxine or Black Sea ; the Palus Mzotis or ſea of Aſoph, 
the ſea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Aſia; the Archi- 
pelago, the Ionian fea, and the Levant, are ſo many evidences that 
Turkey in Europe, particularly that part of it where Conſtantinople 
ſtands, of all other countries, had the beſt claim to be miſtreſs of the 
world. 

STRAITS.) Thoſe of the Helleſpont and Boſphorus are joined to the 
{ca of Marmora, and are remarkable in modern as well as ancient hiſtory. 

R;vens.] The Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Neiper, and the 
Don, are the beſt known rivers in ghis country; though many others 
have been celebrated by poets and hiſtorians. | 

Laxes.] Theſe are not extremely remarkable, nor are they mentioned 
with any great applauſe, either by the ancients or moderns. The Lago 
di Scutari lies in Albania. It communicatcs with the Lago di Plave and 
the Lago di Holti. The Stymphalus, ſo famous for its harpies and ra- 
venous birds, lies in the Morea; and Peneus, from its qualities, is 
thought to be the lake from which the Styx iſſues, conceived by the anci- 
ents to be the paſſage into hell. 

METals AND MINERALS.] Turkey in Europe contains a variety of 


all forts of mines, and its marbles are eſteemed the fineſt in the world. 


VEGETABLES AND PRODUCTIONS.] Theſe are excellent all over the 


European Turkey, efpecially when aſſiſted by the ſmalleſt degree of in- 


duſtry. Beſides poi and garden herbs of almoſt every kind, this country 
produces 1n great abundance and pertection, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon ſweetneſs, excellent figs, almonds, 
olives, and cotton. Beſides theſe, many drugs, not common 1n other parts 
of Europe, are produced here. 

AxiMAls.] Ihe Theſſalian or Turkiſh horſes are excellent both for 
their beauty and ſervice, The black cattle are large, eſpecially in 
Greece, The goats a'e a moſt valuable part ot the animal creation to the 
inhabitants, for the n urition they afford, both of milk and fleſh. The 
large eagles which abound in the neighbourhood of Badadagi, furniſh the 
beſt feathers for arrows for the Turkiſh archers, and they fell at an un« 
common price, Pariri.lges are very plentiful in Greece; as are all other 
kinds of fowls and quadrupeds all over Turkey in Europe; but the Turks 
and M ahometans in general are not very fond of animal food. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, {\lmoſt every ſpot of ground, 
„ NATURAL AND ARTIPiCIAL, Places river, and every fountain 
i Greece, preſents the traveller with the ruins of a celebrated antiquity. 
On the iſthmus of Corinth, the ruins of Neptune's temp'e, and the 
theatre where the Iſthmean games were celebrated, are till viſible, 
Athens, which contains at preſent above 10,900 inhabitants, is a fruitful 
ſource of the moſt magnificent and celebrated antiquities in the world, a 
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minute account of which would exceed the limits of this work: but it witl 
be proper to mention ſome of the moſt confiderable. Among the antiqui- 
ties of this once ſuperb city, are the remains of the temple ot Minerva 
built of white marble, and encompaſſed with forty-lix fluted columns of 
the Doric order, torty-two feet high, and ſeven feet and a half in cr. 
cumference: the architrave is adorned with baſſo-relievos, admirahly 
executed, repreſenting the wars of the Athenians. To the f{outh-eaft of 
the Acropolis, a citadel which defends the town, are ſeventeen beautiful 
columns of the Corinthian order, thought to be the remains of the em- 
peror Adrian's palace. They are ot tine white marble, about fifty feer 
high, including the capitals and baſes. Juſt without the cuy flands the 
temple of Theſcus, ſurrounded with fluted columns of the Doric order: 
the portico at the weſt end is adorned with the battle of the centaurs, in 
baſſo relievo; that at the eaſt end appears to be a continuation of the ſame 
hiſtory ; and on the outſide of the porticos, in the ſpaces between the 
trigliphs, are repreiented the exploits ot Theſcus. On the ſonh-welt of 
Athens is a beautiful ſtructure, commonly called the Lantern cf De. 
moſthenes ; this is a ſmall round edifice of white marble, the roof of 
which is ſupported by fix fluted columns ot the Corinthian order, nine 
feet and a half high; in the ſpace between the columns are pannels of 
marble; and the whole is covered with a cupola, carved with the reſemb- 
lance of ſcales ; aud on the frieze are beautitully repreſented in relievo the 
labours of Hercules. Here are alſo to be ſeen the temple of the Winds; 
the remains of the theatre of Bacchus; of the magniſicent aqueduct of the 
emperor Adrian; and of the temples of Jupiter Olympus, and Auguſtus. 
The remains of the temple of the oracle of Apollo are ſtill vifible at 
Caſtri, on the ſouth fide of mount Parnaſſus, and the marble ſteps that 
deſcend to a pleaſant running water, ſuppoſed ro be the renowned Caita- 
lian ſpring, with the niches tor ſtatues in the rock, are ſtill diſcernible, 
The famous cave of Trophonius is (till a natural curioſity in Livadiz, the 
old Bœotia. | | 
Mount Athos, which has been already mentioned, and which 1s com- 
monly called Monto Santo, lies on a peninſula which extends into the 
Egean ſea, and is indeed a chain of mountains, reaching the whole 
length of the peninſula,” ſeven Turkiſh miles in length, and three in 
breadth : but it is only a ſingle mountain that is properly called Athos. 
This is fo lotty, that on the top, as the ancients relate, the ſun-rifing was 
beheld four hours ſooner than by the inhabitants of the coaſt ; and, at 
the ſolſtice, its ſhade reached into the Agora or market-place cf Myrina, 
a town in Lemnos, which ifland was diſtant eighty-ſeven miles caſtward, 
There are twenty-two convents on Mount Ath«s, beſides a great number 
of cells and grottos, with the habitations of no leſs than tix thouſand 
monks and hermits ; though the proper hermits, who live 1n grottos, ale 
not above twenty; the other monks are anchorites, or ſuch as live in 
cells, Theſe Greek monks, who call themſelves the inhabitants of the 
holy mountain, are ſo far from being a ſet of {lothtul people, that, beſides 
their daily office of religion, they cultivate the olive and vireyurds, ale 
carpenters, maſons, ſtone-cutteis, cloth-workers, taylors, &c. They alſo 
live a very auſtere life; their uſual food, inſtead of fleſh, being vegetables, 
dried olives, figs, and other fruit; onions, cheeſe, and on certain days, 
Leut excepted, fiſh, Their faſts are many and ſerete; which, with the 
healthfulneſs of the air, ,renders longevity ſo common there, that many of 
them live above an hundred years, It appears trom Alan, that may + 
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the mountain in general, and particularly the ſummit, was accounted 
very healthy, and conducive to long life: whence the inhabitants were 
called Macrobii, or long-lived. We are farther intormed by Philoſtratus, 
in the life of Apollonius, that numbers of philoſophers uſed to retire to 
this mountain, for the better contemplation of the heavens, and of nature; 
and after their example the monks doubtleſs built their cells. 

Crr1ts.] Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, is ſituated 
on the European fide of the Boſphorus. Ir was built upon the ruins of 
the ancient Byzantium, by the Roman emperor Conſtantine the Great, as 
a more inviting ſituation than Rome for the feat of empire, It be- 
came afterwards the capital of the Greek empire, and having eſcaped the 
deſtructive rage of the barbarous nations, it was the greateſt as well as the 
molt beautiful city in Europe, and the only one, during the Gothic ages, 
in which there remained any image ot the ancient elegance in manners and 
arts, While it remained in the poſſeſſion of the Greek emperors, it was 
the only mart in Europe for the commodities of the Eaſt Indies, It de- 
rived great advantages from its being the rendezvous of the cruſaders ; 
and being then in the meridian of its glory, the Kuropean writers, in the 
ages of the cruſades, ſpeak of it with aſtonihment. © O what a vaſt city 
is Conſtantinople (exclaims one, when he firit beheld it), and how 
beautiful? How many movalteries are there in it, and how many pa- 
laces built with wonderful art! How many manufactures are there in the 
city, amazing to behold ! It would be aſtoniſſung to relate how it abounds 
with all good things, with gold, ſilver, and ſtuffs of various kinds; for 
every hour ſhips arrive in the port with all things neceſſary for the uſe of 
man.” Conitantinople is at this day one of the fineſt cities in the world 
by irs fituation and its port. The proſpect from it is noble. The moſt 
regular part is the Beſeſtin, incloſed with walls and gates, where the mer- 
chants have their ſhops excellently ranged. In another part of the city 
is the Hippodrome, an oblong ſquare of 400 paces by too, where they 
exerciſe on horſeback. The Meidan, or parade, is a large ſpacious tquare, 
the general reſort of all ranks, On the oppolite fide of the port, are four 
towns, but conſidered as a part of the ſuburbs, their diſtance being fo 
ſmall, a perſon may eaſily be heard on the other fide, They are named 

Pera, Galata, Pacha, and Tophana. In Pera the foreign «mbaſladors and 
all the Franks or ſtrangers reſide, not being permitted to live in the city: 
Galata alſo is moſtly inhabited by Franks or Jews, and 1s a place of great 
trade, The city abounds with antiquities. The tomb of Conttantine 
the Great is ſtill preſerved. The moſque of St. Sophia, once a Chriſtian 
church, is thought in ſome reſpects to exceed in grandeur and architecture 

St. Peter's at Rome. The city is built in a triangular form, with the 

Scraglio Randing on a point of one of the angles, from whence there s a 

proſpect of the delighttul coaſt of the Lefſer Aha, which is not to be 

cualled, When we ſpeak of the ſeraglio, we do not mean the apart- 
ments in which the grand ſignior's women are confined, as is commonly 
magined, but the whole incloiure of the Ottoman palace, which might 
well ſuffice for a moderate rown. The wall which ſurrounds the leraglio 
1 thirty feet high, having battlements, embraſures, and towers, in the 
ſtyle of ancient fortifications. There are in it nine gates, but only two of 
them magnificent; and from one of theſe the Ottoman court takes the 
name of the Porte, or the Sublime Porte, in all public tranſactions and 
records. Both the magnitude and population of Conſtantinople have 
been greatly exaggerated by credulous travellers. It is turrounded by a 
| 884 high 
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high and thick wall, with battlements after the Oriental manner and 
towers, defended by a lined but ſhallow ditch, the works of which ar 

double on the land tide» The belt authors think that it does not ener 
above $00,c00 inhabit«pts, three-fourths of whom are ſaid to be Greeks 
and Armenians, and the reſt are Jews and Turks. Others ſuppoſe the 
inhabitants not to exceed bo, g Ihe city hath been frequently aſſafled 
by fires, either ou ing to the narrowneſs of the ſtreets and the ſtructure of 
the houſes, or the arts of the Janizaties. in Auguſt 1784, a fire broke 
out in the quarter ſituated towards the harbour, and ſpread into other 
quarters, and about 10,000 houſes, (moſt of which had been 1ebuilt fince 
the fire in 1782) were conſumed, 

Oppoſite to the ſeraglio, on the Aſian fide, and about a mile and a half 
diſtant acroſs the water, is Scutari, adorned with a royal moſque, and a 
pleaſant houſe of the grand fignior. On the brow of an adjacent hill is a 
grand proſpect. In one view are the cities of Conſtantinople, Galata, and 
Fawn, the imall ſeas of the Boſphorus and Propontis, with the adjacent 
countries on each ſhore, 

As to the population, manners, religion, government, revenves, 
learning, military ſhength, commerce, and manufactures of the Turks, 
theſe ſeveral heads depending on the ſame principles all over the empire, 
mall be mentioned under Turkey in Aſia. l 


IS AN Ds belonging to TURKEY in EUROPE, 


being part of Ancient GREECE. 


Shall mention theſe iſlands chiefly for the uſe of ſuch readers as are 
converſant with ancient hiſtory, of which they make ſo diltinguiſhed 
2a part. 

Negropont, the ancient Eubœa, firetches from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
north-weſt, and on the eaſtern coaſl of Achaia, or Levadia. It is 90 miles 
long, and 25 broad, and contains about 1300 ſquare miles. Here the 
Turkiſh gallies lie. The rides on its coaſls are irregular ; and the ifland 
itſelf is very fertile, producing corn, wine, fruit, and cattle, in ſuch 
abundance, tbat all kinds of proviſions are extremely cheap. The chief 
towns in the iſland are, Negropont called by the Greeks Epripos, ſituated 
on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the iſland, on the narroweſt part of the {trait : 
and Caſtel Roſſo, the ancient Caryſtus. | 

Lemnos, or Stalimene, lies on the north part of the Egean ſea or 
Archipelago, and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles in length and breadth, 
Though it produces corn and wine, yet its principal riches ariſe from its 
mineral earth, much ufed in medicine, ſometimes called terra /.emna, or 

gillata, becauſe it is ſealed up by the Turks, who receive therefrom a 
(enſiderable revenue. 4 5 | 

1 ene dos is remarkable only for its laying oppoſite to old Troy, and its 
Leing mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the Grecks retired, and 
letr the Trojans in a fatal ſecurity. It hath a tower ofthe ſame name. 

Scyros is about 60 miles in circumterence, and is remarkable chief 
for the remains of antiquity which it contains: about zoo Greek fami- 
lies inhabit it. 8 
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leſbos, or Mytelene, is about 60 miles long, and is famous for the 
number of philoſophers and poets it produced. The inhabitants were 
formerly noted tor their prodigality. 

Scio, or Chios, lies about 80 miles weſt of Smyrna, and is about 100 
miles in circumference. This iſland, though rocky and mountainous, 
produces exce)lent wine, but no corn. It is inhabited by 100,000 Greeks, 
10,000 Turks, and above 3,0co Latins. It hath 3oo churches, beſides 
chapels and monaſteries ; and a Turkiſh garriſon of 14co men. The inhabit» 
ants have manufactures of ſilk, velvet, gold and filver ftuff-. The iſland 
likewite produces oil and filk, and the lentiſk- tree, or maitic, from which 
the government draws its chief revenue. The women of this, and almoſt 
all the other Greek iſlands, have in all ages been celebrated for their 
beauty, and their perſons have been the moſt perfect models of ſymmet 
to painters and ſtatuaries. A late learned traveller, Dr. Richard Chand- 
ler, fays “ The beautitul Greek girls are the moſt ſtriking ornaments 
of Scio, Many of theſe were fitting at the doors and windows, twiſting 
cotton or fil's, or employed in ſpinmng and needle- work, and accoſted us 
with familiarity, bidding us welcome as we paſſed. The ſtreets on Sun- 
days and holidays are filled with them in groups. They wear ſhort petti- 
coats, reaching only to their knees, with white filk or cotton hoſe. 
Their head-dreſs, which is peculiar to the iſland, is a kind of turban, 
the linen ſo white and thin it ſeemed ſnow, Their flippers are chiefly 
yellow, with a knot of red fringe at the heel. Some wore them faſtened 
with a thong. Their garments were filk of various colours; and their 
whole appearance ſo fantaſtic and lively, as to afford us much entertain- 
ment. The Turks inhabit a ſeparate quarter, and their women are con- 
cealed.” Among the poets and hiſtorians ſaid to be born here, the in- 
habitants reckon Homer, and ſhew a little ſquare houſe, which they call 
Homer's ſchool. 


Samos lies oppoſite to Epheſus, on the coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, about 


ſeven miles irom the continent. It is 3o miles long, and 15 broad. This 


iſlagd gave birth to Pythagoras, and is inhabited by Greek Chriſtians, 
who are well treated by the Turks, their maſters. The muicadine Samian 
wine is in high requeſt; and the ifland alſo produces wool, which they 
ſell to the French; oil, pomegranates, and filk. This itland is ſuppoſed 
to have been the native country of Juno; and ſome travellers think that 
the ruins of her temple, and of the ancient city Samos, are the fineſt re- 
mains of antiquity in the Levanr. 

To the ſouth of Samos lies Patmos, about 20 miles in circumference, 
but ſo barren and dreary, that it may be called a rock rather than an 
Wand, It has, however a convenient haven ; and the few Greek monks 
who are upon the iſland ſhew a cave where St. John is ſuppoſed to have. 
vriitten the Apocalypſe. 

| he Cyclades iflands lie like a circle round Delos, the chief of them, 
Witch is fourth of the iſlands of Mycone and Pirſe, and almoſt midway be- 
Ween the continents of Alia and Europe. Though Delos is not above 
ux miles in circumference, it is one of the molt celebrated of all the Gre- 
clan illends. as being the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, the magnifi- 
bent runs of whoſe temples are ſtill viſible. This ifland is almoſt deſtitute 
of inhabitants. | 

aros lies between the iflands of Luxia and Melos. Like all the other 
leck lands, it contains the moſt ſtriking and magnificent ruins of an- 
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tiquity ; but 1s chiefly renowned for the beauty and whiteneſs of its 
marble. 

Cerigo, or Cytherea, hes ſouth-eaſt of the Morea, and is about 90 
miles in circumference, but rocky and mountamous, and chiefly remark. 
able for being the favourite reſidence of Venus, | ” 
Santorin is one of the moſt ſouthernmoſt iflands in the Archipelago, 
and was formerly called Caliſta, aud afterwards Thera. Though ſect. 
ingly covered with pumice-ſtones, yet, through the induſtry of the in- 
habitants, who are about 10,000, it produces barley and wine, with ſome 
whear. One-third of the people are of the Latin church, and ſubject ta 
a popiſh biſiop. Near this iſland another aroſe of the ſame name, from 
the bottom of the fea, in 1507. At the time of its birth there was an 
earthquake, attended with moſt dreadful lightnings and thunders, and 
boilings of the ſea for ſeveral days, ſo that when it aroſe out of the ſea, 
it was a inere volcano, but the burning ſoon ceaſed. It is about 200 
feet above the ſea ; and at the time of its firſt emerging, it was about 4 
mile broad, and five miles in circumference, but it has ſince increaſed. 
Several other iſlands of the Archipelago appear to have had the like 
original, but the fea in their neighbourhood is ſo deep as not to be 
fathomed. | 

The tamous iſland of Rhodes is ſituated in the 28th degree of eaſt 
longitude, and 36 degrees 10 minutes north latitude, about 20 miles 
louth-welt of the continent of Lefler Aſia, being about to miles long, and 
25 broad. This iſland is healthtul and pleifant, and abounds in wine, 
and many of the necefaries of lite; but the inhabitants import their corn 
trom the neighbouring country. The chief town of the ſame name, 
ftands on the fide of a hill fronting the ſea, and is three miles in circum— 
ference, interſperſed with gardens, minarets, churches, and towers, 
The harbour is the grand ftgnior's principal arfenal for ſhipping, and the 
place is «eſteemed among the ſtrongeſt fortteſſes belonging to the Turks, 
The coloſſus of braſs which anciently ſtood at the mouth of its harbour, 
and was 50 fathoin wide, was deſervedly accounted one of the wonders 
of the world : one foot being placed on each fide of the harbour, ſhips 
paſſed between its legs; and it held in one hand a Ight-hovſe tor the di- 
rection of muriners. The face of the colofſus repretented the fun, to 
whom this image was dedicated; and its height was about 135 feet. The 
inhabitants of this iſland were formerly maſters of the tra; and the 
RhoGian law was the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. The 
knichts of St. John of Jerufalem, after loſing Paleſtine, took this Hand 
trom the Turks in 1308, but loſt it to them in 1522, alter a brave deteuec, 
and altcrwards retiied to Malta, : 

Candia, the ancient Crete, is ſtill renowned for its hundred cities, for 
its being the birth-place of Jupiter, the ſeat ot legitlaturc to all Greece, 
and many other hiſtorical and political diſtinftions. Tt lies between 35 
and 36 degrees of North latitude, being 2co miles long, and 60 broad, 
almoſt equally diſtant from Europe, Afi, and Africa, and contains 3220 
tquare miles, The famous Movant Ida flands in the middle of the itland, 
and is no better than a burren rock; and Lethe, the river of oblivion, 1 
4 rorpid ttream. Some of the vallics of this itland produce wine, truits, 
and corn; all of them remrkably excellent in their kinds, The liege of 
Candia, the capital of the ifland, in modern times, was far more wonder- 
{ſul and bloody than that of Troy. "The Turks inveſted it in the begin 
ning of the year 1045, and its Venettap garriſon, atter bravely n 
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I 
{elf againſt 56 ſtorms, till the latter end of September, 1679, made, at . 
laſt, an honourable capitulation. The ſiege coſt the Turks 180, ooo men, 1 
and the Venetians 80. coo. 5 9 

Cyprus lies in the Levant ſea, about 3o miles diſtant from the coaſts of 1 
gyiia and Paleſtine, It is 150 miles long, and 70 broad, and lies at almoſt | 
an equal diſtance from Europe and Africa. It was formerly famous for 
the worthip of Venus, the Cyprian goddeſs ; and, during the time of the 
Cruſades, was a rich floutiſting kingdom, inhabited by Chriſtians. Its 
wine, eſpeciaily that which grows at the bottom of the celebrated Mount 
Olympus, is the moſt palatable and the richeſt of all that grows in the 
Greek iſlands. MNicoha is the capital, in the midſt of the country, and 
the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop, indeed, moſt part of the inhabitants of the 
ifland are Greeks, Famaguſta, its ancient capital, has a good harbour ; | 
and the natural produce of the ifland is ſo rich, that many European na- * 
tions find their account in keeping conſuls reſiding upon it; but the op- | x 
preflion ot the Turks have depopulated and impoveriſhed it to ſuch a ſur- 1 
priling degree, that the revenue they get from it does not exceed 1250l. 
a year. Ihe iſland produces great quantities of grapes, from which excel- 
lent wine is made; and alſo cotton ot a very fine, quality is here cultivated, (if 
and oil, ülk, and turpentine. Its female inhabitants do not degenerate | 
trom their anceſtors as devotees te Venus; and Paphos, that ancient ſeat 
of pleature and corruption, is one of the diviſions of the ifland. Richard 
I. king of England, ſubdued Cyprus, on account of us king's treachery ; | 
and its royal title was transferred ro Guy Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, | 
from whence it pafſed to the Venetian:, who ſtill hold that empty | 
honour, 

The iſlands in the Ionian ſea are, Sapienza, Stivali, Zante, Cephalonia, i 
Sintamaura, Corfu, Fannu, and others of ſmaller note, particularly | 
Iſola del Compare, which would not deſerve mention, had it not been 
the ancient Ithaca, the birth-place and kingdom of Ulyſſes. Theſe 
lands in general are fruittul, and belong to the Venetians. | 

Zante has a populous capital of the ſame name, and is a place of con- it 
liderable trade, eſpecially in currants, grapes, and wine. The citadel is 14 
erected on the top of a large hill, ſtrong by nature, but now little better 4 
than a heap of ruins, Here is a garriſon of 500 men, but their chief 1 
dependence is on their fleet and the iſland of Corfu. The inhabitants ot 1 
Zante are about 39,000, moſtly Greeks, and friendly to ſtrangers. 
Corfu, which is the capital of that iſland, and the reſidence. of the 
gorernor-general over all the other iſlands, is a place of great ſtrength, 74 
and its circumference above four miles. The Venetians are ſaid to con- 14/7 & 
eern themſelves very little about the welfare or government of theſs Ty 
Hands, ſo that the inhabitants, who are generally Greeks,. bear a very 11 
indifferent character. Their number at Corfu is eſtimated at 50,000, and | 
their manners more fevere than at Zante. | 1 
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A Aſia exceeds Europe and Africa in the extent of its territories, it — 
LA is alſo ſuperior to them in the ſerenity of its air, the fertility of "Hl 
us foil, the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, the fragrancy and balſamic qualities FH 
oi its plauts, ſpices, and gums ; the ſalubrity of its drugs; the quan- 1 
; tity, 1 
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tity, variety, beauty, and value of its gems, the richneſs of its metal. 
and the fineneſs of its ſilks and cottons. It was in Aſia, according t 
the Sacred records, that the all-wiſe Creator planted the garden of Eden 
in which he formed the firſt man and firſt woman, from whom the rice of 
mankind was to ſpring. Afia became again the nurſery of the world 
after the deluge, whence the deſcendants of Noah diſperſed their Various 
colonies into all the other parts of the globe. It was in Aſia that Go4 
placed his once favourite people, the Hebrews, whom he enlightened by 
revelations delivered by the prophets, and to whom he gave the Oracle; 
of Truth. It was here that the great and merciful work of our redem 
non was accompliſhed by his divine Son; and it was from hence that the 
light ef his glorious goſpel was carried with amazing rapidity into all 
the known nations by his diſciples and followers, Here the firſt Chriſtian 
churches were founded, and the Chriſtian faita miraculoutly propagated 
and cheriſhed even with the blood of innumerable martyrs, It was iv Afi 
that the firſt edifices were reared, and tbe firit empires founded, while the 
other parts of the globe were inhabited only by wild animals, On all 
theſe accounts, this quarter claims a ſuperiority over the reſt ; but it muſt 
de owned, that a great change hath happened in that part of it called 
Turkey, which hath loſt much of its ancient ſplendor, and from the moſt 
populous and beft cultivated ſpot ju Alia, is become a wild and uncylt- 
vated deſart. The other parts of Atia continue much in their former 
condition, the foil being as remarkable for its fertility, as moſt of the in- 
habitan's for their indolence, effeminacy, and luxury. This efteminacy is 
chiefly owing to the warmth of the chmate, though in ſome meaſure 
heighrened by cuſtom and education; and the ſymptoms of it are more or 
leſs viſible, as the ſeveral nations are ſeated nearer or farther from the 
north, Hence the Tartars, who live near the ſame latitudes with us, are 
as brave, hardy, ſtrong, and vigorous, as any European nation. What is 
wanting in the robult frame of their bodies among the Chineſe, Mogul- 
Indians, and all the inhabitants of the moſt ſouthern regions, is in a great 
meaſure made up to them by the vivacity of their minds, and ingenuity 
in various kinds of workmanthip, which our molt ſkiltul mechanics have 
in vain endeavoured to imitate, 

This vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſſively governed in paſt times by 
the Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, and the Greeks ; but the immenie 
regions of India and China were little known to Alexander, or the con- 
querors of the ancient world. Upon the decline of thoſe empires, great 
part of Aſi1 ſubmitted to the Roman arms; and afterwards, in the middle 
ages, the ſucceſſors of Mahomer, or, as they are uſually called, Sara- 
cers, founded in Aſia, in Africa, and in Europe, a more extenhve em- 
pire than that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even the Roman when in its 
height of power. The Saracen greatnefs ended in the death of Tamer— 
Jane ; and the Turks, conquerors on every ſide, t poſſefiion of rhe 
middle regions of Alia, which they till enjoy. Beßdes the countries 
poſſeſſed by the Turks and Ruſſians, Afia contains at preſent three large 
empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the Perſian, upon which the Iefler 
kingdoms and ſovereiguties of Afi. genergily depend. The prevailing 
form of government io this diviſion of the globe is abſolute monarchy» 
If any of them can be ſaid to enjoy ſome {lirt of liberty, it is the wancer- 
ing tribes, as the Tartars and A abe. Many of the Allatic nations, hes 
the Dutch trit came a nong them, cold not conceive how it was poffil de 
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tor any people to live under any other form of government than that of a 
deſpotie monarchy. Turkey, Arabia, Perſia, part of Tartary, and part of 
India, profeſs Mahometaniſm. The Perfian and Indian Mahometans 
are of the ſet of Hali, and the others of that of Omar; but both 
own Mahomet for their law-giver, and the Koran for their rule of 
faith and life. In the other parts of Tartary, India, China, Japan, and 
the Afiatic Iſlands, they are generally heathens and idolaters. Jews are 
to be found every where in Aſia. Chriſtianity, though planted here with 
wonderful rapidity by the apoſtles and primitive fathers, ſuffered an almoſt 
total eclipſe by the conqueſts of the Saracens, and afterwards of the 
Turks. Incredible indeed have been the hazards, perils, and ſufferings of 
popiſh miſſionaries, to propagate their doctrines in the moſt diſtant regi- 
ons, and among the groſſeſt idolaters ; but their labours have hitherto 
failed of ſucceſs, owing in a great meaſure to their own avarice and 
the avarice and profligacy of the Europeans, who refort thither in feacch 
of wealth and dominion. | N 

The principal languages ſpoken in Aſia are, the modern Greek, the 
Turkiſh, the Rufhan, the Tartarian, the Perſian, the Arabic, the Ma- 
layan, the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The European languages are alſo 
ſpoken upon the coaſts of India and China. 

The continent of Aſia is fituated between 25 and 180 degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and between the equator and 80 degrees of north latitude. It 
is about 4740 miles in length, from the Dardanelles on the weſt, to the 
eaſtern ſhore of Tartary; and about 4380 miles in breadth, from the moſt 
ſouthern part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cape of Nova Zembla. 
It is bounded by the Frozen ocean on the north; on the welt it is ſepa- 
rated from Africa by the Red Sea, and trom Europe by the Levant or 
Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, the ſea of Marmora, 
the Boſphorus, the Black Sea, the river Don, and a line drawn trom it 
to the river Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, which falls into 
the Frozen Ocean, On the eaſt, it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean, or 
South-Sea, which ſeparates it from America; and on the South, by the 
Indian Ocean; fo that it is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. The principal 
£21008 which divide this country are as follow: 
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ſettlements, are, 


Iſlands. 


all the iſlands of Aſia (except Cyprus, already deſcribed. in the Levant, 
belonging to the Turks) he in the Pacific or Eaſtern Ocean, and the 
| Indian Seas, of whigh the Principal, where the Europeans trade or have 


— 


* Georgia hath lately put itſelf under the protection of Ruſha, 
| TURKEY 


Towns. 8g. Miles.|Tradewithorbelongt: 

{The Japaneſe iſles — Ileddo, Meaco 38, Dutch 

The Ladrones Guam — | Peri 

Formoſa — Tai-ouan-ſou 17,000] n.: 

Anian — — Riontcheow — 115900 China 

The Philippines — Mauida — — 133, ooSpain 

The Molucca or Clove iſles Victoria fort, Ternate Dutch 
IThe Banda, or Nutmeg illcs Lantor — Dutch 
Amboyna J ſurrounding 7 Amboyna — | 40 [Dutch 

Celebes { the Motu © Macaſſer _ 68,400|Dutch 

Gilolo, &c. J & Banda iſles  Gilolo — 10, zoo Dutch 

Borneo Borneo, Caytongee 228, 00A! nations 
The Sunda iſles 4 Sumatra [Achen, Bencoolen 29,00c|Ergliſh and Dutch 
Java, &c. Batavia, Bantam 38,2 50 Dutch 

The Andama & Nicobar iſles Andaman, Nicobar All nations 

Ceylon RO Candy — 27% 3 Dutch 

The Maldives — — ;Caridon — — A!l nations 
Bombay —— Bombay Engliſh 

[he Kurile iſles, and thoſe in the ſca of Kamtſchatka, lately 

| diſcovered by the Ruſſians — — — Ruſſia 1 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. 1 Sq. Miles. 

Length 10001 27 and 46 (A ongitude. 

Breadth doo between 3 28 and 45 north latitude, $20,820 
BoUXDARIES.] OUNDED by the Black Sea and Circaſha on 

the North; by Perſia, on the Eaft ; by Arabia 
and the Levant Sea, on the South ; and by the Archipelago, the Hel- 
leſpont, and Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe, on the Wet. 


Divilions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towus. 


1. Ey raca Arabic or Chaldea Baſſora and Bagdad. 

2. Diartiec, or Meſopotamia Dtarbec, Orfa, & Mouſul. 
3. Curdiſtan or Aſſyria Ninevch and Betlis, 

4. Turcomania or Armenia Erzerum and Van. 

5. Georgia,including Men- 


grelia and Imaretta, and ö Teflis, Amarchia, & Gonie. 


The eaſtern 
piovinces are 


part of Circaſſia 
1. Masi Proper f Burſa, Nici, Smyrna, and 
: „ Ephetius, 
Natolia, or the ! 


Leſſer Alia, ” Aman en 2 Trapezond, and 
on the Weſt, = !NOPC. 


3. Aladulia — Ajazzo and Marat. 
4. Caran.ina Satalia and Teraſſo. 
N ! . © i 
Eat of the Le- Syria, with Paleſtine, or vue . A mo 3 amaſ- 
rant Seas | the Holy Land, cus, 2 re, Sidon, | ripoli, 
e | Scanderoon, & Jeruſalem. 


MovnTarins.] Theſe are famous in ſacred as well as profane writings. 
The moſt remarkable are, Olympus; Taurus and Anti-taurus ; Caucatus 
and Ararat; Lebanon; and Hermon. 

RivkEks.] The ſame may be obſerved of the rivers, which are the 
Euphrates ; Tigris; Orontes ; Meander ; Sarabat; Kara; and Jordan. 

Alx AND CLIMATE.] Though both are delightful in the utmoſt de- 
gree, and naturally ſalubrious to the human conſtitution, yet ſuch is the 
equality with which the Author of nature has diſpenied his benefits, that 
Turkey, both in Europe and Afia, is often vitited by the plague; a 
Inghrtul ſcourge of mankind wherever it takes place, but here doubly de- 
lruttive, from the native indolence of the Turks, and their ſuperſtuious 
belief in a predeſtination, which prevents them from uſing the proper pre- 
cautions to defend themſelves againſt this calamity. | 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] As this country contains the maſt fertile pro- 
vinces of Aſia, I need ſcarcely inform the reader that it produces all the 
loxuries of lite in the utmoſt abundance, notwithſtanding the indolence 
vt its owners. Raw filk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of every ſpecies, 
coffee, myrrh, frankincenſe, and odorifcrous plants and drugs, are natives 
bere almoſt without culture, which is practiſed chiefly by Greek and 
Armenian Chriſtians, The olives, citrons, lemons, oranges, fige, and 

ates, produced in theſe provinces, ate highly del.v'ous, and in ſuch 
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plenty, that they coſt the inhabitants a mere trifle, and it is ſaid, in ſome for tl 
places nothing. Their aſparagus is often as large as a man's leg, ang wher 
their grapes far exceed thoſe of other countries in largeneſs. In ſhort triene 
nature has brought all her productions here to the highelt perfection. Aſiat 
ANIMAL. PRODUCTIONS BY The ſame may be ſaid of their animals hoſp! 
SEA AND LAND. - { The breed of the Turkiſh and Arabia, WM chief 
horſes, the latter eſpecially, are valuable beyond any in the world, and one: 
have confiderably improved that of the Engliſh, We know of no quadre- ſpirit 
peds that are peculiar to theſe countries, but they contain all that are ne. enter 
ceſſary for the uſe of mankind. Camels are here in much requeſt, from tell 
their ſtrength, their agility, and, above all, their moderation in eating they 
and drinking, which is greater than that of any other known animal are a 
Their manufacture, known by the name of camlets, was originally made not © 
by a mixture of camels hair and filk, though it is now often made with acqu 
wool and filk. Their kids and ſheep are exquiſite eating, and are (aid the v 
to furpiſs, in flavour and taſte, thoſe of Europe; but their own butchers drin 
meat, beef particularly, is not ſo fine. | WM curic 
As to birds, they have wild fowl in vaſt perfection; their oftriches are It a 
well known by their tallneſs, ſwiftneſs in running, and ſtupidity. The non 
Roman epicures prized no fiſh except lampreys, mullets, and oyſters, but feld 
thoſe that were found in Aſia. The 
Merals AN b MINERALS.) This country contains all the metals that have 
are to be found in the richeſt kingdoms and provinces of Europe; and the 
its medicinal ſprings and baths exceed thoſe of any in the known tent 
world. 1 
; fire 
Or rus TURKS in EUROPE ary ASIA. Am 
| | hay 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS. HE population of tou 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, | this great country Ric 
is by no means equal either to its extent or fertility, nor have the belt wit! 
geographers been able to aſcertain it, becauſe of the uncertainty of its boil 
limits. Ic certainly is not ſo great as it was before the Chriſtian æra, or fon, 
even under the Roman emperors : owing to various cauſes, and abore all, and 
to the tyranny under which the natives live, and their polygamy, which reſe 
is undoubtedly an enemy to population, as may be evinced from many the! 
reaſons, and particularly becauſe the Greeks and Armenians, among rate 


whom it is not practiſed, are incomparably more prolific than the 
Turks, notwithſtanding the rigid ſubjection in which they are kept dy 
the latter. The plague is another cauſe of depopulation. The Tur- 
kiſt emperor, however, has more ſubjects than any two European 
princes. - 

As to the inhabitante, they are generally well made and robuſt men : 
when young, their complections are fair, and their faces handſome ; theit 
hair and eyes are black or dark brown. "The women, v hen young, are 
commonly handſome, but they generally look old at thirty. In their de- 
meanour, the Turks are rather hypochondriac, grave, ſedate, and pa'- 
five ; but when agitated by paſſion, furious, raging, ungovernable ; big 
with difſimulation, jealous, ſuſpicious, and vindictive beyond conception: 
in matters of religion, tenacious, ſuperſtitious, and moroſe. Though 
the generality ſeem hardly capable of much benevolence, or even huma- 
nity with regard fo Jews, Chriſtians, or any who difter from them in 


religious matters, yet they are far from being devoid of focial 1 
0 


WU 


for thoſe of their own religion. But intereſt is their ſupreme good, and 
hen that comes in competition, all ties of religion, conſanguinity, or 
friendſhip, are with the generality ſpeedily diſſolved. The morals of the 
Afiatic Turks are far preferable to thoſe of the European, They are 
hoſpitable to ſtrangers ; and the vices of avarice and inhumanity reign 
chiefly among their great men, They are likewiſe ſaid to be charitable to 
one another, and punctual in their dealings. Their charity and publie 
ſpirit 18 moſt conſpicuous in their building caravanſeras, or places of 
entertainment, on roads that are deſtitute of accommodations, for the re- 
freſhment of poor pilgrims or travellers, With the ſame laudable view 
they ſearch out the beſt ſprings, and dig wells, which in thoſe countries 
are a luxury to weary travellers, The Turks fit croſfs-legged upon mats, 
not only at their meals, but in company. Their ideas, except what they 
acquire from opium, are ſimple and confined, ſeldom reaching without 
the walls of their own houſes, where they fit converſing with their women, 
drinking coffee, ſmoking tobacco, or chewing opium. They have little 
curiofity to be informed of the ſtate of their own or any other countrys 
If a vizir, baſhaw, or other officer is turned out, or ſtrangled, they ſay 
no more on the occaſion, than that there will be a new vizir or governor, 
ſeldom enquiring into the reaſon of the diſgrace of the former miniſter. 
They are pertect ſtrangers to wit and agreeably converſation, They 
have few printed books, and ſeldom read any other than the Koran, and 
the comments upon it. Nothing is negociated in Turkey without pre- 
ents; and here juſtice may commonly be bought and fold; 

The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and they ſup at. 
fre in the winter, and fix in the ſummer, and this is their principal meal. 
Among the great people, the diſhes are ſerved up one by one; but the 
have neither knife nor fork, and they are not permitted by their religion 
to ule gold or filver ſpoons, Their victuals are always high-ſeaſoned,— 
Rice is the common food of the lower fort, and ſometimes it is boiled up 
with gravy ; but their chief diſh is pilau, which is mutton and fowl 
boiled to rags, and the rice being boiled quite dry, the ſoup is high- ſea- 
ſoned, and poured upon it. They drink water, ſherbet, and coffee; 
and the only debauch they know is in opium, which gives them ſenſations 
teſembling thoſe of intoxication. Gueſts of high rank ſometimes have 
their beards perfumed by a female ſlave of the family. They are tempe- 
rate and fober from a principle of their religion, which forbids them the 
ule of wine; though in private many of them indulge themſelves in the 
ute of ſtrong liquors. Their common ſalutation is by an inclination of 
the head, and laying their right hand on their breaſt, They ſleep in 
linen waiſtcoats and drawers, upon mattreſſes, and cover themſelves with 
a quilt. Few or none of the confiderable inhabitants of this vaſt empire 
have any notion of walking or riding, either for health or diverſion. The 
moſt religious among them find, however, ſufficient exerciſe when they 
contorm themſelves to the frequent ablutions, prayers, and rites preſerib- 
ed them by Mahomet. | 

Their active diverſions conſiſt in ſhooting at a mark, or tilting it with 
darts, at which they are very expert. Some of their great men are fond of 
unting, and take the field with numerous equipages, which are joined 

y their inferiors ; but this is often done for political purpoſes, that they 
may know the ſtrength of their dependents, Within doors, the cheſs of 

ruught-board are their uſual amuſements; and if they play at chance 
games they never bet money, that being prohibited by the Koran. 
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Da#5ss.] The men ſhave their heads, leaving a lock on the crown 
and wear their beards long. They cover their heads with a turban, ang 
never put it off but when they fleep. Their ſhirts are without collar or 
wriſtband, and over them they throw a long veſt, which they tie with a 
faſh, and over the veſt they wear a looſe gown ſomewhat ſhorter. Their 
breeches or drawers are of a-piece with their ſtockings; and inſtead of 
thoes they wear thppers, which they put off when they enter a temple or 
houſe, They ſufter no Chriſtians, or other people, to.wear white tur- 
bans, The dreſs of the women ditters little from that of the men, only 
they wear ſtiffened caps upon their heads with horns ſomething like a 
mitre, and wear their hair down. When they appear abroad, they are ſo 
muffled up as not to be known by their neareſt relation. Such of the 
women as are virtuous make no uſe of paint to heighten their beauty, or to 
diſguiſe their complexion ; but they often tinge their hands and feet 
with Henna, which gives them a deep yellow. Ihe men make uſe of the 
ſame expedient to colour their beards, 

Max«1AaGEs.] Marriages in this country are chiefly negociated by the 
ladies. When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom pays down a 
ſum of money, a licence is taken out from the cadi, or proper magiltrate, 
and the parties are married. The bargain is celebrated, as in other na- 
tions, with mirth and jollity; and the money is generally employed in 
furniſhing the houſe of the young couple. They are not allowed by 
their law more than four wives, but they may have as many concubines 
as they can maintain. Accordingly, beſides their wives, the wealthy 
Turks keep a kind of ſeraglio of women; but all theſe indulgences are 
ſometimes inſufficient to gratity their unnatural deſires. 

FuNERALs.] The burials ot the Turks are decent. The corpſe is 
attended by the relations, chanting paſſages from the Koran; and after 
being depolited in a moſque (for ſo they call their temples), they are 
buried in a field by the iman or prieſt, who pronounces a funeral ſermon 
at the time of the interment. The male relations expreſs their ſorrow 
by alms and prayers ; the women, by decking the tomb on certain days 
with flowers and green leaves; and in mourning for a huſband they wear 
a particular head-drels, and leave off all finery for twelve months. 

ReriGciox.] The ellabliſhed religion is that of the Mahometan, fo 
called from Mahomet, the author of it; ſome account of whom the 
reader will find in the following hiſtory of Arabia, the native country of 
that impoſtor. The Turks profeſs to be of the ſect of Omar; but theſe 
are ſplit into as many ſectaries as their neighbours the Chriſtians, There 
is no ordination among their. clergy ; any perſon may be a prieſt that 
pleaſes to take the babit, and perform the functions of his order, and may 
lay down his office when he pleates. Their chief pricit, or mufti, ſeems 
to have great power in the ſtate, a 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS ) he Furkiſh government having 

OF CHRISTIANS. ; formed theſe into part of its finan- 
ces, they are tolerated where they are molt profitable; but the hardſhips 
impoſed upon the Greek church are fuch, as muſt always diſpoſe that 
people to tavour any revolution of government. Conſtantinople, Jeruſa: 
lem, Alexandria, and Antioch, are patriarchates ; and their heads are 
indulged, according as they pay for their privilege, with a civil as well as 
an ecclefiattical authority over their votaries. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the Neſtorian and Armenian patriarchs ; and every great city that can pay 
for the privilege, has its archbiſhop or biſhop, All male Chriſtians 
| | P*J 
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pay alſo a capitation tax from ſeventeen years old 10 fixty, according to 
their ſtations, ; 

LanGUaGE.] The radical languages of this empire are the Scla- 
vonian, Which ſeems to have been the mother-tongue of the ancient 
Turks; the Greek modernized, but till bearing a relation to the old 
language ; the Arabic and the Syriac, a dialect of which is ſtill ſpoken, — 
A ipecimen of the modern Greek follows in their Paternoſter. 

Pater hemas, opios iſo ces tos ouranous : hagio fihito to onoma ſou : na erti 
he bafilia ſou : to thelema ſou na genetcz itzon en te ges 0s is ton ouranon: to 

tſomi hemas doze hemas ſemoren : ke fi choraſe hemos ta crimata hemon itzone, 
ke hemas fichoraſomen ekinous opou: mas aditounſtæ men ternes hemais is to 
piraſmo, alla ſoſon hemas apo to kaxo. Amen, & 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Turks, till of late, profeſſed a 
ſorereign contempt for our learning. Greece, which was the native 
country of genius, arts, and ſciences, produces at pre'ent, geſides Turks, 
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numerous bands of Chriſtian biſhops, prieſts, and monks, who in general þ 
he are as ignorant as the Turks themſelves, and are divided into various ; 
5 abſurd ſects of what they call Chriſtianity. The education of the Turks ; 
wy ſeldom extends farther than reading the "Turkiſh language and the | 
* Koran, and writing a common letter. Some of them undeſtand aſtro- 8 
= nomy, ſo far as to calculate the time of an eclipſe ; but the number 7 
0 ot theſe being very ſmall, they are looked upon as extraordinary per- q/ 

ſons. : - 
hy ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, þ Theſe-are ſo various, that they 
__ NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. have furniſhed matter for man 
; volumnious publications, and others are appearing every day, Theis 
Eq countries contained all that was rich and magnificent in architecture and 
120 ſculpture; and neither the barbarity of the Turks, nor the depredations 
* they have ſuffered from the Europeans, ſeem to have diminiſhed their 
* number. They are more ar leſs perfect, according to the air, ſoil, or 
* elimate, in which they ſtand, and all of them bear deplorable marks of 
ys neglect, Many of the fineſt temples are converted into 'Furkiſh moſques, 

w_ or Greek churches, and are more disfigured than thoſe which remain in 

0 runs. Amidſt ſuch a plentitude of curioſities, all that can be done here 

. 15 to ſelect ſome of the moſt ſtriking; and I ſhall begin with Balbec and 

go Palmyra, which form the pride of all antiquity. ; 

p Balbec is ſituated on a rifing plain, between Tripoli in Syria and Da- 

1 maſcus, at the foot of Mount Libanus, and is the Heliopolis of Czls 

TY Syria. Its remains of antiquity diſplay, according to the beſt judges, the 1 

boldeſt plan that ever was attempted in architecture. The portico of the | 

ny temple of Heliopolis is inexpreſſibly ſuperb, though disfigured by two TH 
* Turkiſh towers. The hexagonal court behind it is now known only by | 
ne the magniticence of its ruins. The walls were adorned with Corinthian 's 
We pilaſters and ſtatues, and it opens into a quadrang ular court of the fame ' 
ips taſte and grandeur, The great temple to which this leads 1s now 10 1 
hat ruined, that it is known only by an entablature, ſupported by nine lofty 11 
la- columns, each confiſting of three pieces joined together, by iron pins, 1 
5 without cement. Some of thoſe pins are a foot long, and a foot in 11 
| as diameter ; and the ſordid Turks are daily at work to deſtroy the columns 1 | 
| of KM tor the fake of the iron, A (ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding, with a pedeſtal 11 
5 ot eight columns in front, and fiiteen in flank, and every where richly 11 
* ornamented with figures in alto relief, expreſſing the heads of gods, | | 
_ keroes, and Emperors, and part of the ancient mythology. To the welt 14 
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of this temple is another, of a circular form, of the Corinthian awd 
Ionic order, but disfigured with Turkiſh = 9g 2 and houſes. The othes 


parts of this ancient city are proportionably beautiful and ſtupendous. 

Various have been the conjectures concerning the founders of theſe 
immenſe buildings. The inhabitants of Aſia aſcribe them to Solomon. 
but ſome make them ſo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius. Perhaps 
they are of different æras; and though that prince and his ſucceſſors 
may have rebuilt ſome part of them, yet the boldneſs of their architecture, 
the beauty of their ornaments, and the ſtupendous execution of the 
whole, ſeem to fix their foundation to a period before the Chriſtian æra, 
but without mounting to the ancient times of the Jews or the Phœni— 

cians, who probably knew little of the Greek ſtyle of building and orna- 
menting. Balbec is at preſent a little city, encompaſſed with a wall.— 
The inhabitants, who are about 5000 in number, chiefly Greeks, live 
in or near the circular temple, in 3 built out of the ancient ruins.— 
A free-ftone quarry in the neighbourhood, furniſhed the ſtones for the 
body of the temple ; and one of the ſtones not quite detached from the 
bottom of the quarry, is 70 feet long, 14 broad, and 14 feet five inches 
deep, and reduced to our meaſure is 113; tons. A coarſe white marble 
quarry, at a greater diſtance, fuyniſhed the ornamental parts. 

Palmyra, or, as it was called by the ancients, Tadmor in the Deſert, 
is ſituated in the wilds of Arabia Petræa, abut 33 deg. N. lat. and 200 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. It is approached through a narrow 
plain, lined as it were with the remains of antiquity ; and, opening all 

once, the eye is preſented with the moſt ſtriking objects that are to be 
Lad in the world. The temple of the Sun lies in ruins ; but the acces 
to it is through a vaſt number of beautiful Corinthian columns of white 
marble, the grandeur and beauty of which can only be known by the 
plates of it, which have been drawn and publiſhed by Mr, Wood, whe, 
with is friends, paid it a viſit ſome ycars ago, purpoſely to preſerve 
fome remembrance of ſuch a curiolity, As thoſe drawings, or copies from 
them, are now common, we muſt refer the reader to them, eſpecially 
as he can form no very adaquate ideas of the ruins from a printed relu- 
tion. Superb arches, amazing columns, a colonade extending 4000 fees 
in length, terminated by a noble mauſoleum, temples, fine porticos, 
periſtyles, intercolumniations, and entablatures, all of them in the higheſt 
ſtyle, and finiſhed with the moſt beautiful materials, appear on all hands, 
but ſo diſperſed and disjointed, that it is impoſſible from them to form ar 
idea ot the whole when perfect. Theſe ſtriking ruins are contraſted by the 
miſerable huts of the wild Arabs, who reſide in or ucar them. 

Nothing but ocular proof could canvince any man, that ſo fuperb 
erty, formerly 10 miles in circumference, could exiſt in the midſt ©: 
what now are tracts of barren uninhabitable ſands. Nothing however 15 
more certain, than that Palmyra was formerly the capital of a great king: 
dom; that it was the pride as well as the emporium of the eaſtern world, 
and that its merchants dealt with the Romans, and the weſtern nations, 
tor the merchandizes and luxuries of India and Arabia, Its preſent 
altered fituation, therefore, can be accounted for only by natural cauſes, 
which have turned the moſt fertile tracts into barren deſerts. The 
Aſiatics think that Palmyra, as well as Batbec, owes it original to Solo- 
mom; and in this they receive ſunt counterance from ſacred hiſtory. In 
profane hiſtory it is not mentioned before the time of Marc Anthony; 
aud its moſt ſuperb buildings aig thought to be of the lower empire, * 

| tne 
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the time of Gallienus : Odenathus, the laſt king of Palmyra, was highly 
carefſed by that emperor, and even declared Auguſtus, His widow Ze- 
nobia reigned in great glory for ſome time, and Longinus, the celebrated 
critic, was her ſecretary. Not being able to brook the Roman tyranny, 
ſhe declared war aga:nit the emperor Aurelian, who took her priſoner, 
led her in triumph to Rome, avd butchered her principal nobility, and 
among others the excellent Longinus. Heatterwards deſtroyed her city, 
and maſſacred its inhabitants, but expended large ſums out of Zenobia's 
treaſures in reparing the temple of the Sun, the majeſtic ruins of which 
bare been mentioned. This it muſt be acknowledged, is but a very 
lame account of that celebrated city ; nor do any of the Palmyrene in- 
{criptions reach above the Chriſtian æra, though there can be no doubt 
that the city itſelf is of much higher antiquity, The emperor Juſtinian 
made ſome efforts to reſtore it to its ancient ſplendor, but without effect, 
for it dwindled by degrees to its preſent wretched ſtate, It has been ob- 
ſerved very juſtly, that its architecture, and the proportion of its columns, 
are by no means equal in purity to thoſe of Balbec. 

Nothing can be more futile that the boaſted antiquities ſhewn by the 
Greek and Armenian prieſts in and near Jeruſalen, which is well known 
to have been ſo often razed to the ground, and rebuilt a-new, that no 
ſcene of our Saviour's hte and ſufterings can be aſcertained ; and yet 
thoſe eceleſiaſties ſubſiſt by their forgeries, and pretending to guide tra- 
vellers to every ſpot mentioned in the Old aud New Teſtament. They 
are, it is true, under ſevere contributions to the Turks, but the trade itil! 
goes on, though much diminiſhed in its profits. The church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, as it is called, ſaid to be buik by Helena, mother to Con- 
ſtantine the Great, is ſtill ſtanding, aud of tolerable good architecture; 
but its different diviſions, and the diſpoſitions made round it, are chiefly 
calculated to ſupport the forgeries of its keepers. Other churches, built 
by the ſame lady, are found in Paleſtine ; but the country is ſo altered 
in its appearance and qualities, that it is one of the moſt deſpicable of 
any-uz Aſia, and it is in vain for a modern traveller to attempt to trace in it 
any veſtiges of the kingdom of David and Solomon. But let a fertile 
country be under the frowns of heaven, and abandoned to tyranny and 
wild Arabs, it will in time become a deſert. Thus oppreflion ſoon thinned 
the delicious plains of Italy, and the noted countries of Greece and Aha 
the Leſs once the glory of the world, are now nearly deſtitute of learn- 
ing, arts, and people. 

Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the ſuperſtition of the 
Mahometans, Their buildings are mean, when compared to European 

| houſes or churches ; and even the temple of Mecca, in point of archi. 
rectpre, makes but a ſorry appearance, though erected on the ſpot where 
the grcat prophet is ſaid to have been born. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor was buried; ſo that the vaſt ſums 
ipent yearly by Mahometan pilgrims, in viſiting thoſe places, are un- 
douhtedly converted to temporal uſes. I ſhall not amuſe the reader with 
any accounts of the ſpot which is ſaid to have formed Paradiſe, and to 
have been fituated between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, where there. 
are ſome tracks which undoubtedly deſerve that name. The different 
runs, ſome of them inexpreſſibly magnificent, that are to be found in 
thole immenſe regions, cannot be appropriated with any certainty to 
their original founders ; ſo great 1s the ignorance in which they have 
cen buried for theſe thouſand years paſt, It is indeed eaſy to pro- 
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nounce whether the ſtyle of their buildings be Greek, Roman, or Sara. Ea 
cen; but all other information moſt come from their inſcriptions, 9" 

The neighbourhood of Smyrna (now called Iſmir) contains many ya. = 
luable antiquities. The ſame may be ſaid of Aleppo, and a number of ho! 
other places celebrated in antiquity, and now known only by geographical this 
obſervations. The ſeat of Old Troy cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the i" 
ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its being oppotite to the iſle of "7 


Tenedos, and the name of a brook which the poets magnified into a 
wonderful river. A temple of marble built in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, Th 
at Milaſſo in Caria, and a few ſtructures of the ſame kind, in the neigh- 
| bourhood, are among the antiquities that are ſtill entire. Three thea- 
| tres of white marble, and a noble circus near Laodicea, now Latichea, h 

| have fuffered very little trom time or barbariſm ; and ſome travellers : 


think they diſcern the ruins of the celebrated remple of Diana, near lay 
Epheſus. ] 
Curry CITIFS, MOSQUES, Theſe are very numerous, and at the 4 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS. { ſame time very inſignificant, becauſe they C 
have little or no trade, and are greatly decayed from their ancient gran- 
deur. Scanderoon {tands upon the fite of Old Alexandria, but it is now £ 
almoſt depopulated. Superb remains of antiquity are found in its neigh- 8 
bourhood. Aleppo, however, preſerves a reſpectable rank among the tro 
cities of the Afiatic Turky, It b ſtill the capital of Syria, and is ſupe- 61 
rior in its buildings and conveniencies to moſt of the Turkiſh cities. Its T! 
houſes, as uſual in the Eaſt, confiſt of a large court, with a dead wall ws 
to the ſtreet, an arcade or piazza running round it, paved with marble, 1 
and an elegant fountain of the ſame in the middle. Aleppo and its ey 
ſuburbs are ſeven miles in compaſs, ſtanding on eight ſmall hills, on the 1 


higheſt of which the citadel or caſſle is erected, but of no great ſtrength, G 
An old wall and a broad ditch, now in many places turned into gardens, 
ſurround the city, which contains 235,000 inhabitants, of whom zo, ooo are 


Chriſtians, and 5000 are Jews. It is furniſhed with moſt of the con- * 
veniencies of lite, excepting good water, within the walls, and even that _ 
is ſupphed by an aqueduct, diſtant about four miles, faid to have been 5 
erected by the empreſs Helena. The ſtreets are narrow, but well paved * 
with large ſquare ſtones, and are kept very clean. Their gardens are A 
pleaſant, being laid out in vineyards, olive, fig, and piſtachio-trees ; but 1 
the country round is rough and barren. Foreign merchants are numerous 
here, and tranſact their buſineſs in caravanſeras, or large ſquare build- 5 
5 ings, containing their warehoules, lodging- rooms, and compling-houſes. þ 
This city abounds in neat, and ſome of them magnificent moſques, 4 
ublic bagnios, which are very refreſhing, and bazars or market-places, of 


which are formed into long, narrow, arched or covered ftreets, with 
little ſhops, as in other parts of the Ea, Their coffee is excellent, and 
conſidered by the Turks as a high luxury; and their ſweetmeats and 
fruits are delicious. European merchants live here in greater ſplendor 
and ſafety than in any other city of the Turkiſh empire, which is owing. 
to particular capitulations with the Porte, Coaches or carriages are not 
uſed here, but perſons of quality ride on horſeback with a number of 
ſervants before them, according to their rank. The Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch, have conſuls, who are much reſpected, and appear abroad, 
the Engliſh efpeciaily, with marks of diſtinction. 

The heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants to 


fleep in the open ai, here, over all Arabia, and many other parts - _ 
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Faſt, for which reaſon their houſes are flat on the top. 'T his practice 
accounts for the early acquaintance thofe nations had with aſtronomy, 
and the motions of the heavenly bodies, and explains ſome parts of the 
holy ſcripture. As the Turks are very uniform in their way of living, 
this account of Aleppo may give the reader an idea of the other TI urkuh 
cities. 

Bagdad, built upon the Tigris, not far it is ſuppoſed from the ſite 
of ancient Babylon, is the capital of the ancient Chaldea, and was the 
metropolis of the caliphate, under the Saracens, in the tweltth century. 
This city retains but few marks of its ancient grandeur. It is inthe form 
an irregular ſquare, and rudely fortified, but the conveniency of it; 
fituation renders it one of the ſeats of the Turkiſh government, and it 
has ſtill a conſiderable trade, being anually viſited by the Smyrna, 
Aleppo, and weſtern caravans. The houſes of Bagdsd are generally 
large, built of brick and cement, and arched over to admit the treer cir- 
culation of the air: many of their windows are made of elegant Venetian 
glaſs, and the ceilings ornamented with chequered work Moſt of the 
houſes have alſo a court-yard before them, in the middle of which 1s 
a ſmall plantation of orange trees. The number of houſes is compured 
at 80,000, each of which pay an annual tribute to the Baſhaw, which 
is calculated to prbduce | 00,0001. ſterling. Their bazars, in which their 
tradeſmen have their ſhops, are tolerably handſome, large, and extenſive, 
filled with ſhops of all kinds of merchandiſe, to the number of : 2,00, 
Theſe were erected by the Perſians, when they were in poſſeſſion of the 
place, as were alſo their bagnios and almoſt every thing here worthy the 
notice of a traveller. In this city are five moſques, two of which are 
well built, and have handiome domes, covered with varniſhed tiles of fe- 
veral colours. Two chapels are permitted for thoſe of the Komiſh and 
Greek perſuaſions. On the north- weſt corner of the city ſtands the cattle, 
which is of white ſtone, and commands the river, conſiſting of curtains, 
and baſtions, on which ſome large cannon are mounted, with two mortars 
in each baſtion, but in the year 1779 they were ſo honey-combed 
and bad, as to be ſuppoſed not to ſupport one firing. Below the cattle, 
by the water-ſide, is the palace of the Turkiſh governor; and there are 
ſeveral ſummer-houſes on the river, which make a fine appearance. The 
Arabians, who inhabited this city under the caliphs, were remarkable 
tor the purity and elegance of their dialect. 

Ancient Aſſyria is now called the Turkiſh Curdiſtan, though part of it 
is ſubject to the Perſians. The capital is Curdiſtan, the ancient Nineveh 
being now a heap of ruins. Curdiſtan is ſaid to be for the moſt part 
cut out of a mountain, and is the reſidence of a viceroy, or beglerbeg. 
Orfa, formerly Edefla, is the capital of the fine province of Meſopotamia, 
It is now a mean place, and chiefly ſupported by a manufacture of Turkey 
leather, Mouſul is alſo in the fame province, a large place ſituated 
on the weſt ſhore of the Tigris, opoſite where Nineveh formerly ſtood. 
Georgia, or Gurgiſtan, now no longer ſubject to the Turks, is chiefly 

peopled by Chiiſtians, a brave, warlike race of men. Their capital, 
Leflis, is a handſome city, and makes a fine appearance, its inhabitants 
being about 430,000, It is fituated at the foot of a mountain, by the tide 
ot the river Kur, and is ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, except on the fide of 
the river, It has a large fortreſs on the declivity of the mountain, 
which is a place of refuge for criminals and debtors, and the garriſon 
conlilts of native Perſians, There are fourteen churches in Teflis, fix ot 
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which belong to the Georgians and the reſt to the Armenians : the 
Mahometans who are here have no moſques. In the neighbouhood 
of the city are many pleaſant houſes, and fine gardens. The Georgians 
in general are by ſome travellers ſaid to be the handſomeſt people in the 
world; and ſome think that they early received the practice of inocula. 
tion for the ſmallpox. They make no ſeruple of ſelling and drinking 
wines in their capital and other towns; and their valour has procured 
hem many diſtinguiſhing liberties and privileges. Lately they have 
formed an alliance with Ruſtia.and claimed its protection. 

The ancient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, till retain part of 
their former trade. Damaſcus is called Sham, and the approach to it by 
the river is inexprefſbly beautiful. It contains a fine moſque, which 
was formerly a Chriſtian church. It ſtill is famous for its ſtcel work, 
ſuch as ſword-blades, knives, and the like ; the excellent temper of which 
is ſaid to be owing to a quality in the water. The inhabitants manufac- 
ture alſo thoſe beautiful filks called Damaſks, from their city, and carry 
on a conſiderable traffic in raw and worked filk, roſewater, extracted 
from the famous damaſk roſes, fruits, and wine. The neighbourhood 
of this city is ſtill beautiful, eſpecially to the Turks, who delight in ver- 
dure and gardens, Sidon, now Said, which likewiſe lies within the 
ancient Phoenicia, has ſtill ſome trade, and a tolerable harbour. Tyre, 
now called Sur, about 20 miles diſtant from Sidon, ſo famous formerl 
for its rich dye, is now inhabited by ſcarcely any but a few miſerable 
fiſhermen, who live in the ruins of its ancient grandeur. There are 
ſtrong walls on the land fide of ſtone, eighteen feet high, and ſeven broad, 


The circumference of the place is not more than a mile and half, and 


Chriſtians and Mahometans make up the number of about 500. Some 
of the ruins of ancient Tyre are fill vifible. 

Natolia, or Aſia Minor, comprehending the ancient provinces of Lydia, 
Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, or 
Amaſia; all of them territories celebrated in the Greek and Roman hiſ- 
tory, are now, through the Turkiſh indolence and tyranny, either forſa- 
ken, or a theatre of ruins. The ſites of ancient cities are ſtill diſcernible ; 
and ſo luxurious is nature in thoſe countries, that in many places ſhe 


triumphs over her forlorn condition. The ſelfiſh Turks cultivate no more 


land than maintains themſelves ; and their gardens and ſummer- houſes 
fill up the circuit of their moſt flouriſhing cities. I he moſt judicious tra- 
vellers, upon an attentive ſurvey of thoſe countries, fully vindicate all 
that has been ſaid by ſacred and profane writers of their beauty, ſtrength, 
fertility, and, population. Even Paleſtine and Judea, the moſt deſpicable 
at preient of all thoſe countries, he buried within the luxuries of their 
own foil. The Turks ſeem particularly fond of repreſenting it in the 
moſt dreadful colours, and have formed a thouſand falſehoods concerning 
it, which being artfully propagated by ſome among ourſelves, have im- 
poſed upon weak Car he 

| Whether 
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+ The late reverend Dr. Shaw, profeſſor of Greek at Oxford, who ſeems to * 
examined that country with an uncommon degree of accuracy, and was qualified 7 
the ſoundeſt philoſophy to make the moſt juſt vbſervations, ſays, that were the Holy 
Land as well cultivated as in former times, it would be more fertile than the very 
beſt parts of Syria ard Phanicia, becauje the ſoil is generally much richer, and, every 
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Whether thoſe countries of Aſia could ever be reſtored to their ancient 
-randeur, trade, and population, may be a queſtion with ſome ; but I 
apprehend that it would now be impoifible (let the Turkiſh government 
be ever ſo beneficent) to divert commerce (without which all attempts 
of that kind mult be teeble) from its European channels. There can, 
however, be no queſtion, that a government leſs brutal and bigoted than 
that of the Turks, might make the natives a powerful as well as a happy 
people within themſclves. 1. he misfortune is, that the Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and other fects of Chriſtians there, partake but too much of the 
Turkiſh Nupidity. Though they are not ſuffered to wear white turbans, 
or to ride on horſeback, and are ſubject to a thouſand indignities and 
miſeries, and are even, in many places, far more numerous than their 
oppreflors, yet ſo abject is their ſpirit, that they make no efforts for 
their own deliverance, and they are contented under all their mortifica- 
tions. If they are leſs indolent than their oppreſſors, it is becauſe they 
muſt otherwiſe ſtarve ; and they dare not enjoy even the property they 
acquire, leſt it ſhould be diſcovered to their tyrants, who would confider 
it as their OWN. 

ComMmMBRCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] Theſe objects are little attended 
to in the Turkiſh dominions. The nature of their government de- 
froys that happy ſecurity which is the mother of arts, induſtry, and 
commerce; and ſuch is the debaſement of the human mind when borne 
down by tyranny and opprethon, that all the great advantages of com- 
merce, which nature has as it were thrown under the feet of the inhabitants 
by their ſituation, are here totally neglected. The advantages of Tyre, 
Sidon, Alexandria, and all thoſe countries which carried on the com- 
merce ef the ancient world are overlooked, They command the navi- 
ration of the Red Sea, which opens a communication to the ſouthern 
ocean, and preſents them with all the riches of the Indies, Whoever 
looks on a map of Turkey, muſt admire the ſituation of their capital upon 
2 narrow {trait that ſeparates Europe from Aſia, and communicates on the 
fouth with the Mediteranean ſea, thereby opening a paſſage to all the 
European nations as well as the coaſt of Africa. The fame ſtrait com- 
municating northwards with the Black Sea, opens a paſſage, by means of 
the Danube and other great rivers, into the interior parts of Germany, 
Poland, and Ruſha. 

In this extenſive empire, where all the commodities neceſſary for the 
largeſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, the Turks content 
themſelves with Manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather, and ſoap. The 
moſt valuable of cher commodities, tuch as ſilk, a variety ef drugs, and 
dying ſtuſfs, they generally export without giving them much additional 
value from their own labour. The internal commerce of the empire is 
extremely ſmall, and managed entirely by Jews and Armenians, In theit 


— ä 


thing conſidered, yields larger crops. Therefore the barrenneſs, ſays he, of which 
lome authors cowplain, docs not proceed from the natural unfruitfulneſs of the coun- 
try, but from the want of inhabitants, the indolence which prevails among the few 
who poſſeſs it, and the perpetual diſcords and depredations of the petty princes 
who ſhare this fine country. Indeed the inhabitants can have but little inclination to 
cultivate the earth. © In Paleſtine, ſays Mr. Wood, we have often ſeen the huſband- 
man ſowing, accompanied by an armed friend, to prevent his being robbed of the 


_ And, alter all, whoever ſows, is uncertain Whether he ſhall ever reap the 
uryeſt, 
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traffic with Europe, the Turks are altogether paſſive. The Engliſh 
French, Dutch, and other Europeans, reſort hither with their commo. 
dities, and bring back thoſe of Turkey in the ſame bottoms. They ſel- 
dom attempt any diſtant voyages, and are poſſeſſed of only a few coaftin 
veſſels in the Aſiatic Turkey; their chief royal navy lying on the fide of 
Europe. The innatention of the Turks to objedts ot commerce is perhaps 
the beſt ſecurity to their government. The balance of power eliabliſhed 
among the princes of Europe, and their jealouſies of one another, ſecure 
to the infidels the poſſeſſion of countries, which in the hands of the Ruf. 
ſians, or any active ſtate, might endanger the commerce of their neigh· 
bours, eſpecially their trade with India. 

ConSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The Turkiſh government is 
commonly exhibited as a picture of all that is ſhocking and unnatural in 
arbitrary power. But from the late accounts of Sir ſaines Porter, who 
reſided at the Porte in quality of ambaſſador from his Britannic majeſty, 
it appears that the rigours of that deſpotic government are conſiderably 
moderated by the power of religion. For though in this empire there is 
no hereditary ſucceſſion to property, the rights of individuals may be ren- 
dered fixed and ſecure, by being annexed to the church, which is done 
at an inconſiderable expence. Even Jews and Chriſtians may in this 
manner ſecure the enjoyment of their lands to the lateſt poſterity ; and fo 
facred and inviolable has this law been held, that there is no inſtance of 
an attempt on the fide of the prince to treſpaſs or reverſe it. Neither does 
the obſervance of this inſtitution altogether depend on the ſuperſtition of 
the ſultan ; he knows that any attempt to violate it would ſhake the foun- 
dations of his chrone, which 1s ſolely ſupported by the laws of religion. 
Were he to treſpaſs theſe laws, he becomes an infidel, and ceaſes to be the 
lawful ſovereign. The ſame obſervation extends to all the rules laid down 
in the Koran, which was deſigned by Mahomet both as a political code 
and*as a religious ſyſtem. The laws there enacted having all the force of 
religious prejudices to ſupport them, are inviolable; and by them the 
civil rights of the Mahometans are regulated, Even the comments on this 
book, which explain the law where it 1s obſcure, or extend and complete 
what Mahomet had left imperfect, are conccived to be of equal validity 
with the firſt inſtuutions of the prophet ; and no member of the ſociety, 
however powertul, can tranſgreſs them without cenſure, or violate them 
without puniſhment. | 

The 4fiatic Turks, or rather ſubjects of the Turkiſh empire, who hold 
their poſſeſſions by a kind of military tenure, on condition of their ferv- 
ing in the field with a particular number of men, think themſelves, while 
they perform that agreement, almoſt independent of his majeſty, who ſel- 
dom calls for the head or eſtate of a ſubject, who 1s not an immediate 
ſervant of the court. he moſt unhappy ſubjects of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, are thoſe who approach the higheſt dignities of ſlate, and whoſe 
fortunes are conſtantly expoſed to ſudden alterations, and depend on the 
breath of their maſter. There is a gradation of great officers in Turkey, 
of whom the vizir, or prime miniſter ; the chiaya, ſecond in power to 
the vizir; the reis effendi or ſecretary of ſtate, and the aga of the jam- 
Zaries, are the moſt conſiderable. Theſe, as well as the mufti, or high 
prieſt, the baſhaws, or governors of provinces, the civil judges, an 
many others, are commonly raiſed, by their application and aſſiduity, 
from the meaneſt ſtations in life, and are often the children of Tartar or 
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iciving at pre-eminence through a thouſand difficulties and dangers, theſe 
men arc generally as diſtinguiſhed for abilities as deficient in virtue. They 

ffs all the diſſimulation, intrigue, and corruption, which often accom- 

mies ambition in an humble rank, and they have a farther reaſon for 
lundering the people, becauſe they are uncertain how long they may 
oſeſs the dignities to which they are arrived. The adminiſtration of 

ſuſtice, therefore, is extremely corrupt over the whole empire; but this 
proceeds from the manners of the judges, and not from the laws of the 
kingdom, which are founded upon very equitable principles, 

RevexVEs.] The riches drawn from the various provinces of this 
empire muſt be immenſe. The revenues arife from the cuſtoms, and a va- 
nety of taxes which fall chiefly on the Chriſtians, and other ſubjects not 
of the Mahometan religion. The rich pay a capitation tax of zo ſhil- 
lings, a year; tradeſmen 15 ſhillings, and common labourers 6 ſhillings 
and ten-pence halfpenny. Another branch of the revenue ariſes from the 
annual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other nations bordering upon Tur- 
key, but governed by their own princes and laws. All thele, however, 
are trifling, when compared with the vaſt ſums extorted from the gover- 
nors of provinces, and officers of ſtate, under the name of preſents. 
Theſe harpies, to indemnify themſelves as we have already obſerved, exer- 
cſzevery ſpecies of oppreſſion that their avarice can ſuggeſt, till, becoming 
wealthy from the vitals of the countries and people they are ſent to govern, 
their riches frequently give riſe to a pretended ſuſpicion of difloyalty or 
miſconduct, and the whole fortune of the offender devolves to the crown. 
The devoted victim is ſeldom acquainted with the nature of the offence, or 
the names of his accuſers ; but, without giving him the leaſt opportunity 
of making a defence, an officer is diſpatched, with an imperial decree, to 
take off his head. The unhappy baſſa receives it with the higheſt reſpect, 
putting it on his head, and after he has read it, ſays, The will of God and 
the emperor be done, or ſome ſuch expreſſion, teſtify ing his entire reſigna- 
tion to the will of his prince. Then he takes the filken cord, which the 
officer has ready in his boſom, and having tied it about his own neck, and 
lad a ſhort prayer, the othcers ſervants throw him on the floor, and, 
drawing the cord ſtrait, ſoon diſpatch him, after which his head is cut 
off, and carried to the court. | 

Foxces.] The militia of the Turkiſh empire is of two forts : the firſt 


Id have certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the other is paid 
5 out of the treaſury. Thoſe that have certain lands, amount to about 
le 268,000 troopers, effective men. Beſides theſe there are alſo certain 
1. auxiliary forces raiſed by the tributary countries of this empire; as the 
te Tartars, Walachians, Moldavians, and, till of late, the Georgians, who 
5 are commanded by their reſpective princes. The Khan of the Crim Tar- 
ſe tars, before is country was ſubjected to Ruſſia, was obliged to fur- 
0 mh 1 c, oαο men, and to ſerve in perſon, when the grand- ſignior took the 
75 feld. In every war, beſides the above forces, there are great numbers 
F 0! volunceers, who live at their own charge, in expectation of ſucceeding 
' the officer. Theſe adventurers do not only promiſe themſelves an eſtate 
h if they ſurvive, but are taught, that if the; die in war againſt the Chriſ- 
d Uans, they ſhall go immediately to paradiſe, The forces which receive 
. their pay from the treaſury, are called the ſpahis, or horſe-guards, and 
r ale in number about 12,000 ; and the janizaries, or foot-guards, who are 
d eſteemed the beſi ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armies, and on them they prin- 
8 "pally depend in an engagement. Theſe amount to about 25,000 ow. 
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traffic with Europe, the Turks are altogether paſſive. The Engliſh 
French, Dutch, and other Europeans, reſort hither with their comms. 
dities, and bring back thoſe of Turkey in the ſame bottoms, They ſel. 
dom attempt any diſtant voyages, and are poſſeſſed of only a few coaftins 
veſſels in the Ahatic Turkey; their chief royal navy lying on the fide of 
Europe. The innatention of the Turks to objects of commerce is perhaps 
the beſt ſecurity to their government. The balance of power eliabliſhed 
among the princes of Europe, and their jealouſies of one another, ſecure 
to the infidels the poſſeſſion of countries, which in the hands of the Ruſ. 
ſians, or any active ſtate, might endanger the commerce of their neigh» 
bours, eſpecially their trade with India. 

CoNSTITUBION AND GOVERNMENT. ] The Turkiſh government is 
commonly exhibited as a picture of all that is ſhocking and unnatural in 
arbitrary power. But from the late accounts, of Sir James Porter, who 
reſided at the Porte in quality of ambaſſador from his Britannic majeſty, 
it appears that the rigours of that deſpotic government are conſiderably 
moderated by the power of religion. For though in this empire there 1s 
no hereditary ſucceſſion to property, the rights of individuals may be ren- 
dered fixed and ſecure, by being annexed to the church, which is done 
at an inconſiderable expence. Even Jews and Chriſtians may in this 
manner ſecure the enjoyment of their lands to the lateſt poſterity ; and fo 
facred and inviolable has this law been held, that there is no inſtance of 
an attempt on the fide of the prince to treſpaſs or reverſe it. Neither does 
the obſervance of this inſtitution altogether depend on the ſuperſtition of 
the ſultan ; he knows that any attempt to violate it would ſhake the foun- 
dations of his chrone, which 1s ſolely ſupported by the laws of religion, 
Were he to treſpaſs theſe laws, he becomes an infidel, and ceaſes to be the 
lawful ſovereign. The ſame obſervation extends to all the rules laid down 
in the Koran, which was deſigned by Mahomet both as a political code 
and*as a religious ſyſtem. The laws there enacted having all the force of 
religious prejudices to ſupport them, are inviolable; and by them the 
civil rights of the Mahometans are regulated, Even the comments on this 
book, which explain the law where it is obſcure, or extend and complete 
what Mahomet had left imperfect, are conceived to be of equal validity 
with the firſt inſtuutions of the prophet ; and no member of the ſociety, 
however powerful, can tranſgreſs them without cenſure, or violate them 
without . puniſhment. 

The Aſiatic Turks, or rather ſubjects of the Turkiſh empire, who hold 
their poſſeſſions by a kind of military tenure, on condition of their ſerv- 
ing in the field with a particular number of men, think themſelves, while 
they perform that agreement, almoſt independent of his majeſty, who ſel- 
dom calls for the head or eſtate of a ſubject, who is not an immediate 
ſervant of the court. Ihe moit unhappy ſubjects of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, are thoſe who approach the higheſt dignities of flate, and whoſe 
fortunes are conſtantly expoſed to ſudden alterations, and depend on the 
breath of their maſter. There is a gradation of great officers in Turkey, 
of whom the vizir, or prime miniſter ; the chiaya, ſecond in power to 
the vizir; the reis effendi or ſecretary of ſtate, and the aga of the jant- 
- Zaries, are the moſt conſiderable. Theſe, as well as the mufti, or high 
prieſt, the baſhaws, or governors of provinces, the civil judges, and 
many others, are commonly raiſed, by their application and aſſiduity, 
from the meaneſt ſtations in life, and are often the children of Tartar or 
Chriſtian flaves taken in war, Tutorcd in the ſchool of adverlity, _ 
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icciving at pre-eminence through a thouſand difficulties and dangers, theſe 
nen arc generally as diſtinguiſhed for abilities as deficient in virtue. They 
offs all the diſſimulation, intrigue, and corruption, which often accom- 
panies ambition in an humble rank, and they have a farther reaſon for 
plundering the people, becauſe they are uncertain how long they may 
poſſeſs the dignities to which they are arrived. The adminiſtration of 
ſice, there fore, is extremely corrupt over the whole empire; but this 
proceeds from the manners of the judges, and not from the laws of the 
tingdom, which are founded upon very equitable principles. 

ReEvexVEs.] The riches drawn from the various provinces of this 
empire muſt be immenſe. The revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms, and a va- 
riety of taxes which fall chiefly on the Chriſtians, and other ſubjects not 
of the Mahometan religion. The rich pay a capitation tax of zo ſhil- 
lings, a year ; tradeſmen 15 ſhillings, and common labourers 6 ſhillings 
and ten-pence halfpenny. Another branch of the revenue ariſes from the 
annual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other nations bordering upon Tur- 
key, but governed by their own princes and laws. All theſe, however, 
are trifling, when compared with the vait ſums extorted from the gover- 
nors of provinces, and officers of ſtate, under the name of preſents. 
Theſe harpies, to indemnify themſelves as we have already obſerved, exer- 
eiſe every ſpecies of oppreſſion that their avarice can ſuggeſt, till, becoming 
wealthy from the vitals of the countries and people they are ſent to govern, 
their riches frequently give rife to a pretended ſuſpicion of difloyalty or 
miſconduct, — the whole fortune of the offender devolves to the crown. 
The devoted victim is ſeldom acquainted with the nature of the offence, or 
the names of his accuſers; but, without giving bim the leaſt opportunity 
of making a defence, an officer is diſpatched, with an imperial decree, to 
take off his head. The unhappy baſſa receives it with the higheſt reſpect, 
putting it on his head, and after he has read it, ſays, * The tui of God and 
the emperor be done, or ſome ſuch expreſſion, teſtifying his entire reſigna- 
tion to the will of his prince. Then he takes the ſilken cord, which the 
officer has ready in his boſom, and having tied it about his own neck, and 
lad a ſhort prayer, the officers ſervants throw him on the floor, and, 
drawing the cord ſtrait, ſoon diſpatch him, after which his head is cut 
off, and carried to the court. | 

Foxces.] The militia of the Turkiſh empire is of two forts : the firſt 
have certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the other is paid 
out of the treaſury. Thoſe that have certain lands, amount to about 
268,000 troopers, effective men. Beſides theſe there are alſo certain 
auxiliary forces raiſed by the tributary countries of this empire; as the 
Tartars, Walachians, Moldavians, and, till of late, the Georgians, who 
are commanded by their reſpective princes. The Khan of the Crim Tar- 
tars, before is country was ſubjected to Ruſſia, was obliged to fur- 
nth 1 c, o men, and to ſerve in perſon, when the grand-ſignior took the 
held, In every war, beſides the above forces, there are great numbers 
0! volun;eers, who live at their own charge, in expectation of ſucceeding 
the othcer-. Theſe adventurers do not only promiſe themſelves an eſtate 
if they ſurvive, but are taught, that if they die in war againſt the Chriſ- 
tans, they ſhall go immediately to paradiſe. The forces which receive 
their pay from the treaſury, are called the ſpahis, or horſe-guards, and 
ale in number about 12,000 ; and the janizaries, or toot-guards, who are 
elteemed the beſi ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armies, and on them they prin- 
Cipally depend in an engagement. Theſe amount to about 25,000 men, 
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who are quartered in and near Conſtantinople. They frequent! 
mutinous, and have proceeded ſo tar ſometimes as to depo 
They are educated in the ſeraglio, and trained up to the ex 
from their infancy ; and there are no leſs than 100, 
ſcattered over every province of the empire, who 

be regiſtered in this body, to enjoy the privileges of 
very great, being ſubject to no juriſdiction but that 
commander. 

Ak us AND TITLES. ] The emperor's titles are ſwelled with all 
the pomp of eaſtern magnificence. He is ſtyled by his ſubjects, he Sha. 
dow of God, a God au earth, brother to the Sun and Moon, Diſpoſer of all 
earthly Crowns, Sc. The grand-fignior's arms are, vert, a creſcent ar. 
gent, creſted with a turban, charged with three black plumes of heron's 
quills, with this motto, Donce totem impleat orbent. 

CovuxT AND SERAGLIO.] Great care is taken in the education of the 
youth who are deſigned for the ſtate, the army, or the navy; but they 
are ſeldom preferred till about 40 years of age, and they riſc by their me- 
rit. They are generally the children of Chriſtian parents, either taken 
in war, purchaſed, or preſents from the viceroys and governors of diſtant 
provinces, the moſt beautiful, well-made, and ſprightly children that can 
be met with, and are always reviewed and approved of by the grand - ſig- 
nior, before they arc ſent to the colleges or ſeminaries, where they are 
educared for employments according to their genius or abilities, 

The ladies of the ſeraglio are a collection of beautiful young women, 
chiefly fent as preſents from the provinces and Greek iſlands, moſt of 
them the children of Chriſtian parents. The brave prince Heraclius, 
hath tor ſome years paſt abolithed the infamous tribute of children of both 
fexes, which Georgia formerly paid every year to the Porte. The num- 
ber ot women in the harem, depends on the taſte of the reigning mo- 
narch. Sultan Selim had 2000. Achmet had but zoo, and the preſent 
ſultan hath nearly 1600. On their admiſſion they are committed to the 
care of old ladies, taught to ſew and embroider, muſic, dancing, and 
other accemphſhments, and furniſhed with the richeſt cloaths and orna- 
ments. They all fleep in ſeparate beds, and between every fifth there is 
n preceptreſs. Their chief governeſs is called Karon Kiaja, or governe(s 
ot the noble young ladies. There is not one ſervant among them, for 
they are obliged to wait on one another by rotation; the laſt that is en- 
tered ſerves her who preceded her, and herſelf, Theſe ladies are ſcarcely 
ever ſuffered to go abroad, except when the grand- ſignior removes from 
one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs cenveys them to the 
boats, which are incloſed with lattices and linen curtains 3 and when they 
go by land they are put into cloſe chanots, and ſignals are made at certala 
diſtances to give notice that none approach the roads through which they 
march. Among the emperor's attendants are a number of mutes, who 
act and converſe by ſigns with great quickneſs, and ſome dwarts who are 
exhibited for the diverſion of his majeſty. 

OxIGiN AND PROGRESS OF THE TURKS.] It has been the fate of 
the more ſouthern and fertile parts of Aſia, at different periods, to be 
conquered by that warlike and hardy race of men, who inhabit the valt 
country known to the ancients by the name of Scythia, and among the 
moderns by that of Tartary. One tribe of theſe people, called Turks or 
Turcomans, which name ſigniſies avanderers, extended its conqueſts un- 
der various leaders, and during ſeveral centuries, from the ſhore ot the 
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Capian to the ſtraits of the Dardanelles. Being long reſident in the ca- 
ity of body-guards, about the courts of the Saracens, they embraced 
be doctrines of Mahemet, and acted for a long time as mercenaries in the 
mies of contending princes. Their chief refidence was in the neigh- 
hourhood of mount Caucaſus, from whence they removed to Armenia 
Major, and after being employed as mercenaries by the ſultans of Perſia, 
they ſeized that kingdom, about the year 1037, and ſpread their ravages 
orer all the neighbouring countries, Bound by their religion to make 
converts to Mahometaniſm, they never were without a pretence for in- 
ding and ravaging the dominions of the Greek emperors, and were 
ſometimes commanded by very able generals. Upon the declenſion of the 
caliphate or empire of the Saracens, they made themſelves maſters of Pa- 
eftine; and the viſiting the holy city of Jeruſalem being then part of 
the Chriſtian exerciſes, 1n which they had been tolerated by the Saracens, 
the Turks laid the European pilgrims under ſuch heavy eontributions, 
and exerciſed ſuch horrible cruelties upon the Chriſtian inhabitants of the 
country, as gave riſe to the famous Cruſades which we have mentioned 
more fully in the Introduction. Z 

It unfortunately happened, that the Greek emperors were generally 
more jealous of the progreſs of the Chritjians than the Turks; and 
though after oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom was erect= 
edit Jeruſalem under Godfrey of Boulogne, neither he nor his ſucceſſors 
ve poſſeſſed of any real power for maintaining it. The Turks, about 
the year 1299, had extended their dominions on every fide, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves, under Othman, of ſome of the fineſt provinces in Aſia, of 
Nice, and Pruſa in Bithynia, which Othman made his capital, and, as 
t were, firſt embodied them into a nation; hence they took the name of 
Othmans from that leader; the appellation of Turks, as it ſignifies in the 
wiginal, wanderers, or baniſhed men, being conſidered by them as a term 
of reproach. Othman is to be ſty led the tounder of the Turkiſh empire, 
and was ſucceeded by a race of the moſt warlike princes that are mentioned 
n hiſtory. About the year 1357, they paſſed the Helleſpont, and got a 
footing in Europe, and Amurath ſettled the ſeat of his empire at Adri- 
avplc, which he took in the year 1360: under him the order of janiza- 
nes was eſtabliſlied. Such were their conqueſts, that Bajazet I. after cone 
quering Bulgaria, and defeating the Greek emperor Sigiſmund, laid fiege 
0 Conſtantinople, in hopes of ſubjecting all the Greek empire. His 
freatneſs and infolence provoked Tamerlane, a Tartarian prince, who was 
jult then returned from his caſtern conqueſts, to declare war againſt him. 
Adeciſive battle was tought between thoſe rival conquerors, in Natolia, 
u the plain where Pompey defeated Mithridates, when Bajazet's army 
$45 cut in pieces, and he himſelf taken priſoner, and ſhut up in an iron 
cage, Where he ended his lite. 

The ſueceſſors of Tamerlane, by declaring war againſt one another, left 
the Turks more powerful than ever; and though their career was checked 
j the valour of the Venetians, Hungarians, and the famous Scanderbeg, 
Prince of Epirus, they gradually reduced the dominions of the Greek 
"upcrors ; and, after a long fiege, Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople in 
1453. Thus, after an exiſtence of ten centuries, from its firſt commence- 
un under Conſtantine the Great, ended the Greek empire; an event 
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church, one of their patriarchs declaring publicly to a Romifli legat 
« that he would rather fee a turban than the pope's tiara upon the — 
altar of Conſtantinople.“ But as the Turks, when they extended 5 
conqueſts, did not exterminate, but reduced the nations to ſubjection, th 
remains of the ancient Greeks ſtill exiſt, as we have already obſerved, i 
ticularly in Conſtantinople and the neighbouring iſlands, where, auch h 
under grievous oppreſſions, they profeſs Chriſtianity under their ow 
patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, © Antioch, and Jeruſalem 4 
and the Armenians have three patriarchs, who are richer than 
thoſe of the Greek church, on account of their people being richer and 
more converſant in trade. It is ſaid that the modern Greeks, thoush 
pining under the ty rannical yoke of the Turkifh government, {till preſerve 
ſomewhat of the exterior appearance, though nothing of the internal prin- 
ciples which diſting uifled their anceſlors, 

The conquelt of C ontkantinople was followed by the ſubmiſſion of all 
Greece ; and from this time the Turks have been looked upon as an Eu- 
ropean power. 

Mahomet died in 1481, and was ſucceed by Bajazet II. who carried on 
war againſt the Hungarians and Venetians, as well as the Perſians and 
Egyptians. Bajazet falling ill of the gout, became indolent, was 
haraſſed by family differences, and at laſt, by order of his ſecond fon, 
Selim, he was poiſoned by a Jew phyſician. Selim afterwards ordered his 
eldeſt brother, Achmet to be ſtrangled, with many other princes of the 
Othman race. He defeated the Perſians and the prince of Mount Taurus; 
but being unable to penetrate into Perſia, he turned his arms againſt 
Egypt, which, after many bloody battles, he annexed to his own domi- 
nions, in the year 151%, as he did Aleppo, Antioch, Tripoli, Damaſcus, 
Gaza, and many other towns. | 

He was ſucceeded, in 15 2c, by his ſon, Soliman the Magnificent; who 
taking advantage of the difterences that prevailed among the Chriſtian 
powers, took Rhodes, and drove the knights from that itland to Malta, 
which was given them by the emperor Charles V. The reign of Soli— 
man, after this, was a continual war with the Chriſtian powers, and ge- 
nerally ſucceſsful, both by ſea and land. He took Buda the metropolis 
of Hungary, at that time, and Eelgrade, and carried off near 200, oo 
captives, A. D. 1526, and two years afterwards advanced into Auſtria and 
| befieged Vienna, but retired on the approach of Charles V.: he miſcar- 
ried alſo in an attempt he made to take the iſle of Malta. This Soliman 
is looked upon as the greateſt prince that ever filled the throne of Oth- 
mai 

He was ſucceeded, in 1566, by his fon, Selim II. In his reign the 
Turkith marine received an irrecoverable blow from the Chriſtians, in the * 
battle of Lepanto. This deteat might have proved fatal to the Turkiſh w 
power, had the blow been puriued by the Chriſtians, eſpecially the Spa- 
niards. Selim, however took Cyprus from the Venetians, and Tunis in 
Africa, from the Moors. He was ſucceeded, in 1575, by his fon Amu- 
rath III. who forced the Perſians to cede Tauris, 1 eflis, and many other 
cities, to the Turks. He likewiſe took the important fortreſs of Raab, in 
Hungary; and in 1593, he was ſucceeded by Mahomet III. The me- 
mory of this prince 13 dillinguiſhed, by his ordering nineteen of his bro- 
thers to be ſtrangled, and ten of his ſather's concubines, who were ſup— 
poſed to be pregnant, to be thrown into the ſea, He was often unſuc- 
ccistul in his wars with the Chriſtians, and died of the plague 1 en 
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Though his ſucceſſor Achmet was beaten by the Perſians, yet he forced 
he Auſtrians to a treaty in 1606, and to conſent that he ſhould keep what 
ve was poſſeſſed of in Hungary. Oſman, a prince of great ſpirit, but no 


more than ſixteen years of age, being unſucceſsful againſt the Poles, was 
tto death by the janizaries, whoſe power he intended to have reduced. 
pu a 
Morad IV. ſucceeded, in 1623, and took Bagdad from the Perſians. His 
brother, Ibrahim, ſucceeded him in 1640 ; a worthleſs, inactive prince, 
and ſtrangled by the janizaries in 1648. His ſucceſſor, Mahomet IV. 
vas excellently well ſerved by his grand vizir, Cuperli. He took Candia 
fom the Venetians, after it had been beſieged for thirty years. This con- 
veſt coſt the Venetians, and their allies, 80,000 men, and the Turks, it 
is ſaid, 180,000+ A bloody war ſucceeded between the Imperialiits and 
the Turks, in which the latter were ſo ſucceſsful, that they laid ſiege to 
Vienna, but were forced (as has been already mentioned) to raiſe it with 
great loſs, by John Sobieſki, king of Poland, and other Chriſtian gene- 
fals. Mahomet was, in 1687, ſhut up in priſon by his ſubjects, and ſuc- 
reeded by his brother, Soliman II. | 

The Turks continued unſucceſsful in their wars during this reign, and 
that of his brother and ſucceſſor, Achmet II. but Muſtapha II. who 
mounted the throne in 1694, headed his armies in perſon, and after ſome 
briſk campaigns, he was defeated by prince Eugene ; and the peace of 
Carlowitz, between the Imperialiſts and Turks, was concluded in 1699. 
Soon after Muſtapha was depoſed, his mufti was beheaded, and his bro- 
ther, Achmet III. mounted the throne. He was the prince who gave ſhel- 
ter, at Bender, to Charles XII. of Sweden; and ended a war with the 
Ruſſians, by a peace concluded at Pruth. When the Ruſſian army 
was ſurrounded without hope of eſeape, the Czarina inclined the 
erand-vizir to the peace by a preſent of all the money, plate, and jewels 
that were in the army, but the Ruſhans delivered up to the Turks, Aſoph, 
Kaminieck, and Taiganrog, and agreed toevacuate Poland. He had after- 
wards a war with the Venetians, which alarmed all the Chriſtian powers. 
The ſcene of action was tranſlated to Hungary, where the Imperial gene- 
ral, prince Eugene, gave ſo many repeated defeats to the infidels, that 
they were forced to conclude a diſgraceful peace, at Paſſarowitz, in 1718. 
An unfortunate war with the Perſians, under Kouli Khan, tſucceeding, 
the populace demanded the heads of the vizir, the chief admiral, and ſe— 
cretary, which were accordingly ſtruck off; but the ſultan allo was depoſ- 
ed, and Mahomet V. advanced to the throne. He was untucceisful in his 
wars with Kouli Khan, and at laſt obliged to recogniſe that uſurper as 
king of Perſia, He was, after that, engaged in a war with the Imperialiſts 
and Ruſſians ; againſt the former he was victorious ; but the ſuccefles of 
the latter, which threatened Conſtantinople itſelf, forced him to agree to 
a haſty treaty with the emperor, and after that another with the Ruſſians, 
Which was greatly to his advantage. Mahomet died in 1754. 

He was ſucceeded by his brother, Oſman III. who died in 1757, and 
was ſucceeded by his brother, Muſtapha III. who died on the 211it of Ja- 
wary, 1774, Whilſt engaged in an untucceſstul war with the Ruſſians, of 
which ſome account has been already given in the hiſtory of that country. 
In the courſe of this war a conbderable Ruſſian fleet was fitted out, which 
et fail from the Baltic, with a view of ſhaking the remote parts of the 
Archipelago, This fleet having arrived at Minorca departed from thence 
in the beginning of February 1770, and ſhaped its courſe for the Morea. 
Count Orlow, having debarked ſuch land forces as he had with him at 
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Maina, which hes a little to the weſtward of cape Metapan, and about 
0 


miles to the ſouth-weſt of Mifitra, the ancient Sparta; the Mainot 1 pent 
deſcendants of the Lacedæmonians, and who ſtill poſſeſſed the 9 2 amor, 
their anceſtors, under ſubjection to the grand- ſignior, immediate] fe - dale, 
cheir arms in every quarter, and joined the Ruſſians by thouſands M 5 his er 
their averſion to the tyranny of the Turks. The other Greeks yes place 
ately followed their example, or rather only waited to hear of the ar — . coil 
of the Ruſſians, to do what they had long intended ; and the whole Mn {trove 
rea ſeemed every where in motion. The open country was quickly oy — nonne 
run, and Miſitra, Arcadia, and ſeveral other places, as ſpeedily 1 a ſho! 
while the Ruſſian ſhups, that had been ſeparated, or that put into Ita} | = 
arrived ſucceſſively, and landed their men in different quarters white o'clo 
every ſmall detachment ſoon ſwelled to a little army, and the Turks — Irene 
every where attacked or intercepted. In the mean time the Greeks gare 80 
the utmoſt looſe to their revenge, and every where ſlaughtered the Turks Ruth 
without mercy ; and the rage and fury with which the inhabitants of the form 
continent were ſeized, extended itſelf to the iflands, where alſo the Turks on tt 
were maſſacred in great numbers. They were indeed unable to make the | 
head againſt the Ruſſians and Greeks in the field; their only protection the 
was found within their fortreſſes. The malecontents had ſo much in- lett 
creaſed ſince the firſt debarkation of the Ruſſians, that they inveſted Nu- #7 
poli de Romania, Corinth, and the caille of Patras, with ſeveral other 15 
places of note. But whilit they were employed in theſe enterprizes * 
an army of thirty thouſand men, compoſed chiefly of Albanians and Epi- 2 
rotes, entered the Morea, commanded by Seraſkier, Baſha of Boſnia T 
"Chis Turkiſh general recovered all the northern part of the peninſula, az MW 
ſoon as he appeared in it; and all the Greeks that were found in arms, 01 celk 
out of their villages, were inſtantly put to death. The Ruſſians were now vr 
driven back to theirſhips ; but about the ſame time another Ruſſian ſquad- Thi 
ron, commanded by admiral Elphinſtone, arrived from England to rein- ſom 
force count Orlow's armament. The Turkiſh fleet alſo appeared, and an orig 
obſtinate engagement was tought in the channel of Scio, which divides Fes 
that itland trom Natolia, or the Lefler Aha. "The Turkiſh fleet was con- on 
fiderably ſuperior in force, conſiſting of fifteen thips of the line, from Ben 
fixty to ninety guns, beſides 2 number of chebeques and gallies, amount- tha 
ing in the whole to near thirty ſail ; the Ruſſians had only ten ſhips of A 
the line, and hve frigates. Some of the ſhips engaged with great reſolution, Th 
while others on both ſides found various cauſes for not approaching ſut- * 
ficiently near. But Spiritof, a Ruſſian admiral, encountered the captain mh 
pacha, in the Sultana of ninety guns, yard-arm and yard-arm ; they both he 
Fought with the greateſt fury, and at length run ſo cloſe, that they lock- 5 
ed themſelves together with grappling-irons. and other tackling. In this = 


fituation, the Ruſſians, by throwing hand-granades from the tops, ſet the 
Turkiſh ſhip on fire, and as they could not now be diſentangled, both ſlups 
were in u little time equally in flames. Thus dreadfully eircumſtanced, 
without a poſſibility of ſuccour, they both at length blew up with a molt 
terrible exploſion. "The commanders and principal officers on both ſides 
were moſtly ſaved ; but the crews were almoſt totally loſt. The dreadful 
tate of theſe ſhips, as well as the danger to thoſe that were near them, pro- 
duccd a kind of pauſe on both ſides ; after which the action was renewed, 
and continued till night without any material advantage on either fide. 
When it became dark, the "Turkiſh fleet cut their cables, and run into a 


bay on the coaſt of Natolia ; the Ruſſians ſurrounded them thus cloſely 
pent 
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ent up, and in the night ſome fire-ſhips were ſucceſsfully conveyed 
amol thi Turkiſh fleet, by the intrepid behaviour of licutenant Dug. 
dale, an Engliſhman in the Ruffin ſervice, who, though abandoned by 
his crew, himſelf directed the operations of the fire-ſhips. The fire took 
place ſo effectually, that in five hours the whole fleet, except one man of 
war and a few gallies that were towed off by the Ruſſians, was totally de- 
firoved ; after which they entered the harbour, and bombarded and can» 
nonaded the town, and a caſtle that protected it, with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
a ſhot having blown up the powder magazine in the latter, both were re. 
duced to a heap of rubbiſh, Thus was there ſcarcely a veſtige left at nine 
o'clock, of a town, a caſtle, and a fine fleet, which had been all in ex- 


itence at one the ſame morning. 
Some of the principal military tranſactions by land, in the war between 


Nuſſia and Turkey, having been ah eady noticed in our account of the 


former empire, we ſhall here only add, that after a moſt unfortunate war 
on the fide of the Turks, peace was at length concluded between them and 
the Ruſſians, on the 21ſt of July, 1774, a few months after the acc2flion of 
the preſent grand- ſignior, Achmet IV. The late emperor, Muſtapha III. 
left a ſon, then only in his 14th year; but as he was too young to ma- 
nage the reins of government in the then critical fituation of the Turkiſh 
affairs, Muſtapha appointed his brother, the preſent emperor, to ſucceed 
him in the throne : and to this prince, under the itrongeſt terms of re— 
commendation, he confided the care of his infant fon, 

The perſeverance of the Turks, ſupplied by their numerous Afiatie 
armies, and their implicit ſubmiſſion to their othcers, rather than an ex- 
celleney in military diſcipline or courage in war, have been the great 
ſprings of thoſe ſucceſſes which have rendered their empire ſo formidable. 
The extenſion, as well as duration of their empire, may indeed be in 
ſome meaſure owing to the military inſtitution of the janizaries, a corps 
originally compoſed of children of ſuch Chriſtian parents as chuld not 
pay their taxes. Theſe being collected together, were tormed to the exer- 
eie of arms under the eyes of their officers in the Seraglio. They were 
generally in number about 45,000 ; and ſo excellent was their diſcipline, 
that they were deemed to be invincible ; and they ſtill continue the flower 
ol the Turkiſh armies ; but the Ottoman power is in a declining ſtate. 
The political ſtate of Europe, and the jealoutics that ſubfiſt among its 
princes, is now the ſureſt baſis of this empire, and the principal reaſon 
hy the fineſt provinces in the world are {uffered to remain any longer in 
the poſſeſhon of theſe haughty infidels. 

Abdul Hamed, or Achmet IV. grand-ſignior, born 1719, ſucceeded to 
the throne of Turkey, January 2rit, 1774. on the death of his brother: 
be hath three ſons and three daughters, 
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SITUATION AND Ex T ENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 4000 5o and 150 Eaſt longitude. 
Breadth tn wee f 30 and 72 North latitude. 


BouvDARLEVS.] | Ge would be deceiving the reader to deſire him to depend 

. upon the accounts given us by geographers, of the ex- 
tent, limits, and fituation of theſe vaſt regions. Even the empreſs of 
Ruſſia and her miniftry are ignorant of her preciſe limits with the Chi- 
neſe, the Perſians, and other nations. Tartary, taken in its fulleſt ex- 
tent, is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the North, by the Pacific 
Ocean on the Eaſt, by China, India, Perſia, and the Caſpian Sea, on 
the South; and by Muſcovy, on the Weſt, 


Grand diviſions, Subdiviſions. Chief towns. Sq, M. 
8 1 Kamtſchatka Tartars Kamtſchatka 
North eaſt diviſion 0 Jakutſkoi Tartars | ö Jakutſkoi 
Bratſk1 Bratiki 
Yo 'Thibet and Mogul Thibet | 
South- eaſt diviſion e 4 ö Poion 985, 380 
Kudak 
5 Samoteda - = = Mangaſia 
North-weſt diviſion 3 Oftiack ESTER [ Tort i 
: 5 Circaſſian and Aſtra— Terki 
South-weſt divifion ; chan Tartary = Aſtrachan 
: 25 C Siberia . - Toboltk 
Middle diviſion | Kalmac Tartary = | Bokharia 850,000 
Uſbeck Tartary +=: Samarcand 339,840 


Kamtſchatka is a great peninſula, which extends from North to South 
about ſeven degrees thirty minutes. It is divided into four diſtricts, Bol. 
chereſk, Tigilſkaia Krepoit, Verchnei, or Upper Kamtſchatkoi Oſtrog, and 
Niſhnci, or Lower Kamtſchatkoi Oſtrog. | 

MovunTAiNs.] The principal mountains are Caucaſus in Circafſia, 
mad the mountains of Taurus and Ararat, fo contiguous to it that they 
appear like a continuation of the fame mountains, which eroſſes all Aſia 
trom Mongalia to the Indies; and the mountains of Stolp, in the North. 

Sr as.] Theſe are the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the Caſ- 
plan Sea. | | a 
Kir. ] The principal rivers are, the Wolga, which runs a courſe 
of two thouſand miles; the Obey, which divides Atia from Europe; the 
'Vabol, Irtis, Genefa or Jenſka ; the Burrumpooter ; the Lena, and the 
Argun, which divides the Ruſſian and Chineſe empires. i 

Alx, CLIMATE, s01L, AND PRODUCE.] The air of this country 13 
very different, by reaſon of its vaſt extent from north to ſouth ; the nor- 
thern parts reaching beyond the arctic polar circle, and the ſouthern be- 
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lug in the ſame latitude with Spain, France, Italy, and part of Tur- 
err Zembla and Ruſſia Lapland are moſt uncomfortable regions; the 

earth, which is covered with ſnow nine months in the year, being ex- 

tremely barren, and every where incumbered with unwholeſome marſhes, 

uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thickneſſes, The climate of 
Gheria is cold, but the air pure and wholeſome ; and Mr. Tooke obſerves, 

that its inhabitants in all probability would live to an extreme old age, if 

they were not ſo much addicted to an immoderate uſe of intoxicating li- 

quors. Siberia produces rye, oats, and barley, almoſt to the both de- 

gree of northern latitude. Cabbages, radiſhes, turnips, and cucumbers, 

thrive here tolerably well; but ſcarcely any other greens. All experi- 

ments to bring fruit-trees to bear have hitherto been in vain : but there is 

reaſon to believe that induſtry and patience may at length overcome the 

rudeneſs of the climate. Currants and ſtrawberries of ſeveral ſorts are 

aid to grow here in as great perfection as in the Engliſh gardens. Herbs, 

as well medicinal as common, together with various edible rcots, are 

found very generally here, but there are no bees in all Siberia. Aftra- 

chan, and the ſouthern parts of Tartary, are extremely fertile, owing 

more to nature than induſtry. The parts that are cultivated produce ex- 

cellent fruits of almoſt all the kinds known in Europe, eſpecially grapes, 

which are reckoned the largeſt and fineſt in the world. The ſummers 

are very dry ; and from the end of July to the beginning of October, the 

ür is peſtered, and the foil ſometimes ruined, by incredible quantities of 

locuſts. Mr. Bell, who travelled with the Ruſſian ambaſlador to China, 

repreſents ſome parts of Tartary as deſirable and fertile countries, the graſs 

grow ing ſpontaneouſly to an amazing height. The country of Thibet is 

the higheſt in Aſia, and is a part of that elevated tract which gives riſe 

0 the rivers of India and China, and thoſe of Siberia, and other parts of 
Tartary. 

METALS AND MINERALS. ] It 1s ſaid that Siberia contains mines of 
gold, filver, copper, iron, jaſper, lapis lazuli, and loadſtones; a fort of 
large teeth found here, creates ſome diſpute among the naturalilts, whe- 
ther they belong to elephants, or are a marine production ; their appear- 
ance is certainly whimſical and curious, when poliſhed with art and 
kill, 

ANIMALS.) Theſe are camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, and all 
the other land and amphibious animals that are common in the north parts 
of Europe. Their horſes are of a good fize for the ſaddle, and very 
hardy: as they run wild till they are five or fix years old, they are ge- 
nerally headſtrong. Near Aſtrachan there is a bird called by the Ruſſians 
baba, of a grey colour, and ſomething larger than a ſwan ; he 'has a 
broad bill, under which hangs a bag that may contain a quart or more ; 
be wades near the edge of a river, and on ſeeing a ſhoal or fry of ſmall 
hikes, ſpreads his wings and drives them to a ſhallow, where he gobbles 
as many of them as he can into his bag, and then going aſhore, eats them, 
or carries them to the young, Some travellers take this bird to be the 
pelican 6 ; MEER 

The foreſs of Siberia are well ſtocked with a variety of animals, ſome 
of which are not to be found in other countries. Theſe ſupply the inha- 

tants with food and cloaths ; and, at the fame time, furniſh them with 
commolities for an advantageous trade. Siberia may be conſidered as the 
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native country of black foxes, fables, and ermines, the ſkins of which 
are here ſuperior to thoſe of any part of the world. Horſes and cattle 
are in great plenty, and fold at low prices. 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, We can form no proba— 
CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS, {ble gueſs as to the numhe: 
of the inhabitants in Tartary; but from many circumſtances we mui 
conclude, that they are far from being proportioned to the extent of their 
country. They are in general ſtrong made, ſtout men; their faces 
broad, their noſes flattiſh, their eyes ſinall and black, but very quick; 
their beards are ſcarcely viſible, as they continually thin them by pulling 
the hairs by the roots. The beauty of the Circaſſian women is x 
kind of ſtaple commodity in that country; for parents there make no 
ſcruple of ſelling their daughters to recruit the ſeraglios of the great men 
of Turkey and Perſia, They are purchaſed when young, by merchants, 
and taught ſuch accompliſhments as ſuit their capacities, to render them 
more valuable againſt the day of fale, The Tarrars are in general a wan- 
dering fort of people : in their peregrinations they ſet out in the ſpring, 
their number in one body being frequently 10, ooo, preceded by thei: 
flocks and herds. When they come to an inviting ſpot, they live upon 
it till all its graſs and verdure is eaten up. They have little money, ex. 
cept what they get from their neighbours the Ruikans, Perfians, or Turks, 
in exchange for cattle ; with this they purchaſe cloth, filks, ſtuffs, and 
other apparcl for their women. They have few mechanics, except thoſe 
who make arms. They avoid all labour as the greateſt ſſavery, their 
only employment is tending their flocks, hunting, and managing thei 
horſes. If they are angry with a perfon, they wiſh he may liyg in one 
fixed place, and work like a Ruſſian. Among themſelves 4 very 
hoſpitable, and wondertully ſo to the ſtrangers and travellers who cou- 
fidentially put themſelves under their protection. They ace naturally ot 
an eaſy, cheertul temper, always diſpoſed to laughter, and ſeldom de- 
preſſed by care or melancholy, There is a ſtrong reſemblance between 
the northern and inde pendent Tartars, and ſome nations of Canada in 
North America: particularly when any of their people are infirm through 
great age, or ſeized with diſtempers reckoned incurable, they make a ſmall 
hut for the patient near ſomr river, in which they leave him with ſome 
provitions, and ſeldom or never return to viſit him. On ſuch occafions 
they ſay they do their parents a good office, in ſending them to a better 
world. Nothwithſtanding this behaviour, many nations of the Tartars, 
efpecially-towards the ſouth, are tractable, humane, and are ſuſceptible ot 
pious and virtuouꝭ ſentiments. Their affection for their fathers, and their 
tnabmifſion to their authority, cannot be exceeded; and this noble quality 
of filial love has diſtinguiſhed them in all ages. Hiſtory tells us, that 
Darius, king of Perſia, having invaded thein with all the forces of bis 
empire, and the Seythians retiring by little and little, Darius ſent an am- 
baſſador to demand where it was they propoſed to conclude their retreat, 
and when they intended to begin fighting. They returned for anſwer, 
with a ſpirit ſo peculiar to that people, “ That they had no cities or eul- 
tivated fields, for the defence of which they ſhould give him battle: but 
when once he was come to the place of their fathers monuments, he 
Mould then underſtand in what manner the Scythians uſed 10 fight.“ 
The Tartars are inured to horſemanſhip from their infancy; they ſel- 
dom appear on foot. They are dexterous in ſhooting at a mark inſomueh 
that a Tartar, while at full gallop, will ſplit a pole with an arroWy 
though at a conliderable diſtance. The drets of the men is very hops, 
2 | 
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ind fit tor action; it generally conſiſts of a ſhort jacket, with narrow 
ee res made of deers ſkin, having the fur outward ; trowſers and hoſe of 
the ſame kind of ſkin, both of one piece, and light to the limbs. The 
Tartars live in huts half funk under ground; they have a fire in the mid- 
die, with a hole in the top to let out the ſmoke, and benches round the 
fre to fit or he upon. This ſeems to be the common method of living 
among all the northern nations, from Lapland eaſtward to the Japaneſe 
ocean. In the extreme northern provinces, during the winter, every 
family burrows itſelf as it were under ground; and we are told, that ſo 
ſociable are they in their diſpoſitions, that they make ſubterraneous com- 
munications with each other, ſo that they may be ſaid to live in an invi- 
üble city. The Tartars are immoderately fond of horſe-fleſh, eſpecially 
if it be young, and a little tainted, which make their cabins extremely 
nauſeous. Though horte-fleth be preferred raw by ſeme northern tribes, 
the general way of eating it is after it has been ſmoked and dried. The 
Tartars purchaſe their wives with cattle, In their marriages they are 
not very delicate. Little or no difference is made bet:yeen the child of a 
concubine or flave, and that of the wife; but among the heads of tribes 
the wite's ſon is always preferred to the ſucceſſion. Atter a wite is turned 
of forty, ſhe is employed in menial duties as another ſervaut, and as ſuch 
mult attend the young wives who ſucceed to their places; nor is it un- 
common, in ſome of the more barbarous tribes, tor a father to marry 
his own daughter. 

The deſcendants of the old inhabitants of Siberia are ſtill moſt of them 
idolaters. They conlit of many nations, entirely different from each 
other in their manner of L.ving, religion, language, and countenances. 
But in this they agree, that none of them follow agriculture, which 1s car- 
ried on by ſome Tartars, and ſuch as arc converted to Chriſtianity. A 
few of them breed cattle, and others follow hunting. The population of 
Siberia has been much increaſed ſince it became a Kuſſian province; for 
the Ruſſians have founded therein a number ot towns, fortreſſes, and vil- 
lages. Notwithſtanding which it preſents but a void and deſert view; 
ſince, by its extent, it is capable ot ſupporting ſeveral millions more than 
it at preſent contains, For the manners and cuſtoms of the other Tar- 
tars belonging to the Ruſſian empire, we refer to our account of that 
country, 

RELIGION. ] The religion of the Tartars ſomewhat reſembles theig 
civil government, and is commonly accommodated to that of their neigh» 
bours ; for it partakes of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greek, and 
eren the popiſh religions. Some of them are the groſſeſt idolaters, and 
worſhip little rude images dreſſed up in rags. Each has his own deity, 
with whom they make very free when matters do not go according to their 
own mind, But the religion and government of the kingdom of Thibet, 
and Laſſa, a large tract of Tartary, bordering upon China, are the moſt 
remarkable, and the moſt worthy of attention. The Thibetians are go- 
verned by the Grand Lama, or Delai Lama, who is not only ſubmitted 
to, and adored by them, but is alſo the great object of adoration for the 
various tribes of Heathen Tartars, who roam through the vaſt tract of 


contineut which ſtretches from the banks of the Wolga, to Correa on the 


*a of Japan, He is not only the ſovereign pontiff, the vicegerent of the 
eity on carth ; but, as ſuperſtition is ever tke ſtrongeſt where it is moſt 
removed from its object, the more remote Tartars abſolutely regard him as 
iþe Deity himſeltf. They believe him to be immortal, aud endowed with 
Uuz3 all 
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all knowledge and virtue. Every year they come up from different parts 
to worſhip and make rich offerings at his ſhrine: even the emperor of 
China, whois a Manchou Tartar, does not fail in acknowledgments to him 
in his religious capacity, though the Lama is tributary to him, and a&y. 
ally entertains, at a great expence, 1n the palace of Peking, an inferior 
Lama, deputed as his nuncio from Thibet. "The opinion of thoſe who 
are reputed the moſt orthodox among the Thibetians is, that when the 
Grand Lama ſeems to die, either of old age or of infirmity, his foul in 
fact only quits a crazy habitation, to look for another younger or better, 
and it is diſcovered again in the body of ſome child, by certain tokens 
known only to the lamas or prieſts, in which order he always appears, 
In 1774, the Grand Lama was an infant, which had been diſcovered ſome 
time before by the Tayſhoo Lama, who in authority and ſanctity of cha- 
racter is next to the Grand Lama, and during his minority acts as chief, 
The lamas, who form the moſt numerous, as well as the moſt powerful 
body in the ſtate, have the prieſthood entirely in their hands; and, be- 
fides, fill up many monaſtic orders, which are. held in great veneration 
among them. The reſidence of the Grand Lama is at Patoli, a vaſt 
palace on a mountain near the banks of Burumpooter, about ſeven miles 
from Lahaſſa. The Englith Eaſt India Company made a treaty with 
the Lama in 1774. The religion of Thibet, though in many reſpects i: 
differs from that of the Indian Bramins, yet in others it has a great affinity 
to it. The Thibetians have a great veneration for the cow, and alto 
highly reſpect the waters of the Ganges, the ſource of which they believe 
to be in heaven. The Sunniafles, or Indian pilgrims, often viſit Thibet 
as a holy place, and the Lama always entertains a body of two or three 
hundred in his pay. Beſides his religious influence and authority, the 
Grand Lama is poſſeſſed of unlimited power throughout his dominions, 
which are very extenſive, and border on Bengal. 

Another religion, which is very prevalent among the Tartars, is that of 
Schamaniſm. Ihe proteſſors of this religious fect believe in one Supreme 
God, the Creator of all things. They believe that he loves his creation, 
and all his creatures; that he knows every thing, and is all-powerful ; but 
that he pays no attention to the particular actions of men, being too great 
for them to be able to offend him, or to do any thing that can be meritori- 
ous in his ſight. But they alſo maintain, that the Supreme Being has di- 
vided tha government of the world, and the deſtiny of men, among a great 
number of ſubaltern divinities, under his command and control, but 
who nevertheleſs generally act according to their own fancies ; and there- 
fore mankind cannot diſpenſe with uſing all the means in their power tor 
obtaining their favour. They likewiſe ſuppoſe, that, for the moſt part, 
theſc inferior deities abominate and puniſh premeditated villainy, fraud, 
and cruelty. They are all firmly perſuaded of a future exiſtence ; but 
they have many ſuperſſitious notions and practices. Among all the Scha— 
manes, women are conſidered as beings vaſtly inferior to men, and are 
thought to have been created only for their ſenſual pleaſure, to people the 
world, and to look after houſehold affairs; and in conſequence of theſe 
principles, they are treated with much ſeverity and contempt. | 

Leaning.) The reader may be ſurpriſed to find this article among # 
ration of Tartars: yet nothing is more certain, than that under Zng15 
Khan and Tamerlane, and their early deſcendants, Aſtrachan and the 
neighbouring countries were the ſeats of learning and politeneſs, as well 
a5 empire and magnificence. Modern luxury, be it ever ſo ſplendid, — 
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ort of that of thoſe princes; and ſome remains of their taſte in architec- 
ture are ſtill extant, but in ſpots fo deſolate, that they are almoſt inacceſ- 
ble. The cultivation of learning was the firſt care of the prince, and 
generally alſo committed to the care of his own relations or principal gran- 
dees. They wrote in the Perſian and Arabic tongues ; and their hiſto» 
ries, many of which are {till extant 1n manuſcript, carry with them the 
ſtrongeſt marks of authenticity. 

Cur1osITIES.] Theſe are comprehended in the remains of the build- 
ings left by the above mentioned great conquerors and their ſucceflors, 
Remains of ditches and ramparts are frequently met with, which hereto- 
fore either ſurrounded ſmall towns, now quite demoliſhed, or were de- 
ſigned for the detence of camps, forts, or caſtles, the veſtiges of which 
are often to be diſcovered upon the ſpot, as well as ether traces of decayed 
importance. Many of them are in tolerable preſervation, and make ſome 
ſigure even at preſent. The flabode, or Tartarian ſuburb of Kaſimof, on 
the Oha, ſeems to have been the reſidence of ſome khan. In the midſt of 
the ruins of that city 1s a round and elevated tower, called in their lan- 
guage Mi/qrir, a fort of temple, or building dedicated to devotion. Here 
are alſo the remains of the walls of a palace; and in one of the maſarets, 
or burial places, is a very conſiderable mauſoleum : all which edifices are 
built of hewn (tone and bricks. From an Arabic infcription we learn, that 
the khan of Schagali was buried there in the 962d year of the hegira, or 
the goth of the Chriſtian æra. Near mount Caucaſus are ſtill very con- 
ſiderable remains of Madſchar, a celebrated city of former times. In the 
environs of Aſtrachan the ruins of ancient Aſtrachan are very viſible ; and 
the rubbiſh and ramparts of another reſpectable town ſtill exiſt near 'T'za- 
ritzin, on the left ſhore of the Wolga. A little below the mouth of the 
Cama, which empties itſelf into the above mentioned river, ate many ſu— 
perb monuments of the ancient city Bulgaria, conſiſting of towers, moſques, 
houſes, and ſepulchres, all built of ſtone or brick. The oldeſt epi- 
taphs have been there more than eleven centuries, and the moſt modern at 
leaſt four hundred years. Not tar from hence, on the 'Tſcheremtſcham, a 
little river that runs into the Wolga, are found ruins ſomewhat more in- 
jured by the depredations of time ; they are thoſe of Boulymer, an ancient 
and very conſiderable city of the Bulgarians. The Tartars have erected 

upon its ruins the ſmall town of Bilyairſk, In the tortreis of Kaſan is a 

monument of the ancient Tartarian kingdom of that name. Its lofty walls 

are fo broad, that they ſerve at preſent tor ramparts»; the turrets of which, 
as well as the old palace of the khan, are built of hewn ſtone. Aſcending 
the river Kaſanha, we meet with epitaphs, and the ſtrong ramparts of the 
old Kaſan. Near the Oufa are cemeteries full of innumerable inſcriptions, 
and ſeveral ſepulehral vaults. The ramparts of Sibir, the ancient capital 
of Tartary, are ſtill ſeen about Tobolſk upon the Irtiſch. The lotty walls 
ot Tontoura appear yet in the Baraba, a little gulf in the river Om; 
and near the mouth of the Oural are the ditches of the city Saratſchik. 

Not to mentiog a great number of other cities and ruins of Siberia; and 

elpecially all thoſe that are to be met with in the deſert of Kirguis, which 

abounds in the relics of opulent cities. Some gold and filver coins have 
likewiſe been found, with ſeveral manuſcripts neatly written, which have 


been carried to Peterſburg. In 1720, ſays M. Voltaire, in his Hiſtory of 


beter the Great, there were found in Calmuc Tartary a ſubterrancous 
houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and ear-rings, an equeſtrian ſtatue, an 
sriental prince with a diadem on his head, two women ſeated on thrones, 
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aud a roll of manuſeripts, which was ſent by Peter the Great to the Aca- 
demy of Inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be in the language of 
Thibet, | C 

C1TIES AND TOwNs.] Of theſe we know little but the names, and 
that they are in general no better than fixed hordes. . They may be ſaid 
to be places of abode rather than towns or cities, for we do not find that 
they are under any regular government, or that they can make a defence 
againſt an enemy. The few places, however, that are mentioned in the 
preceding diviſions of this country, merit notice. Tobolik and Aftrach, 
are conſiderable cities, the firſt containing 1 5,000, and the latter 50,904 
inhabitants. Forts, villages, and towns, have alſo lately been erected in 

difterent parts of Siberia, for civilizing the inhabitants, and rendering 
them obedient to the Ruſſian government, 5 

COMMERCE AND MANUTACTUREs.] Ibis head makes no figure in the 
hiſtory of "Tartary, their chief traffic conſiſting in cattle, ſkins, beavers, 
rhubarb, muſk, and fiſh, The Aſtracans, notwihilanding their interrup- 
tions by the wild Fartars, carry on a conſiderable traffie into Perſta, to 
which tney export red leather, woollen and linen cloth, and ſome Euro. 
pean manuractures, 

tisTORY, | Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known by 
the name of Scyrhia, peopled the northern parts of Europe, and furniſhed 
thoſe amazing numbers who, under various names, deſtroyed the Roman 
empire, yet it is now but very thinly inhabited; and thoſe fine provinces, 
where learning and the arts reſided, are now ſcenes of horror and barbaritr, 
This mutt have been owing to the dreadful maſſacres made among the 
nations by the two above mentioned conquerors and their deſcendants :; 
for nothing is more common in their hiitories, than their putting to the 
ſword three or Har hundred thouſand people in a few days. 

'The country of Utbec *Parrary was once the ſeat of a more powerful 
empire than tnat of Rome or Greece, It was not only the native country, 
but the favourite reſidence of Zingis, or Jenghis Khan, and Tamerlane, 
who enriched it with the ſpoils of India and the catiern world. But ſome 
authors have abſurdly queſtioned the veracity of the hiſtorians of theſe 
great conquerors, though it be better eitabliſhed than that of the Greek or 
Roman writers, The fame may be ſud of Tamerlane, whoſe memory 
bas been more permanent than that of Zingis Khan: his defeat of the 
Turkiſh empcror Bajazet, hath been noticed in the hiſtory of that nation, 
and great were his conqueſts, His deſcent is claimed nat only by all the 
Khans and petty pries of Tartary, but by the emperor of Indoitin 
himſelf, The capital of this country is Bokharia, which was known t0 
the ancients by the name of Bucharia; and it is fituated in the latitude of 
39 degrees 15 minutes, and 14 miles diſtant from the once famous city of 
Samarcand, the birth-place of Tamerlane the Great. 

Ine preſent inhabitants of this immenſe common compole innumerable 
tribes, who range at pleaſure with their flocks and herds, .in the old 
patriarchal manner, heir tribes are commanded by ſeparate Khans or 
leaders, who, upon particular emergencies, elect a great Khan, who 
claims a ee tv Fang over i{tringers as well as natives, and who can 
bring into the field from 20 to ic, go horſemen, Their chief reſidence 
is 4 kind of military ſtation, which is moved and ſhifted according to the 
chance of war and other occaſions. They are bounded on every fide by 
the Ruſſian, the Chineſe, the Mogul, the Perſian, or the Turkiſn empires |; 
each of whom arc puſhing on their conqueſts in this extenſive, and in 
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{me places fertile country. The Khans pay a tribute, or acknowlegdg 
ment of their dependency upon one or other of their powerful neighbours, 
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who treat them with caution and lenity; as the friendſhip of thete barba- 7 
nd fans is of the utmoſt conſequence to the powers with whom they are 1 
id allied. Some tribes, however, aftect independency : and when united | 4 
lat they form a powertul body, and ot late have been very formidable to their 10 
be neichbours, particularly to the Chineſe. | 19 


The method of carrying on war, by waſting the country, is very ancient N 


the 8 
an among the Tartars, and practiſed by all of them from the Danube euſt- 0 
09 ward, This circumſtance renders them a dreadful enemy to regular 1 
oh troops, who muſt thereby be deprived of all fubfittence ; while the Tar- » 
ing tars, having always many {pare horſes to kill and ear, are at no lots for i 

proviſions. | . } 
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THE EMPIRE or CHINA, 
by 1 
nec SITUATION AND EXTENT» 

Wan 
— Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles, 

* 1 ) and 42 North latitud 
: ength 1450 20 and 42 North latitude. : 

' : - etween 1,105,090 

ne Breadth 1260 Dory 98 and 123 Eaſt longitude, F ? 27 
8; 

1 
Ne . 

Chineſe Tartary. 644,000 

ful N . 4 
V, Bou NDARIES.] IT is bounded by Tartary and an amazing ſtone wall 4 
ie, on the North; by the Pacific ocean, which divides. | 
ne it from Nortli-America, on the aſt; by the Chinehan fea, fouth ; and N 
ſe by Tonquin, and the Tartarian countries and mountains of Thibet and = 
or Ruſha, on the Welt by 1 
ry Divisions.)] The great divifion of this empire, according to the au- | 
le thors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, is into fifteen provinces (exeluſive of that in 
n, ol Lyau-tong, which is ſituated without the Great Wall, though under = 
10 the ſame dominion) ; each of which might, for their largeneſs, fertility, | 
n populouſneſs, and opulence, paſs for ſo many ditiinet kingdoms, = 
0 Baut it is neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that the informations contained 14 
f in Du Halde's voluminous account of China, are drawn from the papers of 


f Jeſuits, and other religious ſent thither by the pope, but whoſe miffions 
have been at an end for above halt a century. Some of thoſe fathers were. 
men of penetration and judgment, and had great opportunities of being | 
informed about a century ago; but even their accounts of this empire are | 
juſtly to be ſuſpected. They had powerful enemies at the court of Rome, | 
where they maintained their footing only by magnifying their own la- | 
bours and ſucceſſes, as well as the importance of rhe Chineſe empire. 
Namt.] It is probably owing to a Chineſe word, ſignifying middle, 
irom a notion the natives had that their country lay in the middle of the 
world, VER 
MovxTains.] China, excepting to the north, is a plain country, 


3nd contains no remarkable mountains, 
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RIVERS AND WATER.] The chief are the Yamour and the A 
which are the boundary between the Ruſſian and Chineſe Partary ; the 
Crocceus, or Whamboo, or the Yellow River; the Kiam, or the Blue 
River, and the Tay. Common water in China is very indifferent, and 
is in ſome places boiled to make it fit for uſe. 

Bavys.] The chief are thoſe of Nanking and Canton. 

CANALS.] Theſe are ſufhcient to entitle the ancient Chineſe to the 
character of a moſt wiſe and induſtrious people. The commodiouſneſ; 
and length of their canals are incredible. The chief of them are lincd 
with hewn ſtone on the tides, and they are ſo deep, that they carry large 
veſſels, and ſometimes they extend above 1000 miles in length. Theb 
veſſels are fitted up for all the conveniencies of life ; and it has been 
thought by fome, that in China the water contains as many inhabitants as 
the land. They are furniſhed with ſtone quays, and ſometimes with 
bridges of an amazing conſtruction. The navigation is flow, and the 
veſſels ſometimes drawn by men. No precautions are wanting, that could 
be formed by art or perſeverance, for the ſafety of the paſſengers, in caſe 
a canal is croſſed by a rapid river, or expoſed to torrents from the moun- 
tains. Theſe canals, and the variety that is ſeen upon their borders, 
renders China delightful in a very high degree, as well as fertile, in 
places that are not ſo by nature. | 

ForEsTs.] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not en- 
cumbered with foreſts or wood, though no country is better fitted for pro- 
ducing timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, however, none to grow but for 
ornament or uſe, or on the ſides of mountains, from whence the trees, 
when cut down, can be conveyed to any place by water. 

Alk, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] The air of this empire is according to 
the ſituation of the places. Towards the north it is ſharp, in the middle 
mild, and in the fouth hot. The ſoil is, either by nature or art, fruitful 
of every thing that can miniſter to the neceſſities, conveniencies, or luxu- 
ries of lite. The culture of the cotton, and the rice fields, from which 
the bulk of the inhabitants are clothed and fed, is ingenious almoſt beyond 
deſcription. The rare trees, and aromatic productions, either ornamental 
or medicinal, that abound in other parts of the world, are to be found in 
China, and ſome are peculiar to itſelf: but even a catalogue of them 
would form a little volume. Some, however, muſt be mentioned. 

The tallow-tree has a ſhort trunk, a ſmooth bark, crooked branches, 
red leaves ſhaped like a heart, and 1s about the height of a common 
cherry-tree, The fruit it produces has all the qualities of our tallow, 
and when. manufactured with oil, ſerves the natives as candles; but they 
ſmell ſtrong, nor is their light clear. Of the other trees peculiar to China, 
are ſome which yield a kind of flour; ſome partake of the nature of pep- 
per. The gum of ſome is poiſonous, but aftords the fineſt varnith in the 
world, After all that can be ſaid of theſe, and many other beautiful and 
uſeful trees, the Chineſe, notwithſtanding their indultry, are ſo wedded to 
their ancient cuſtoms, that they are very little, if at all, meliorated by 
cultivation. The fame may be ſaid of their richeſt fruits, Which, in ge- 
neral, are far from being ſo delicious as thoſe of Europe, and indeed ot 
America. This is owing to the Chineſe never practiſing grafting, or in- 
oculation of trees, and knowing nothing of experimental gardening. 

It would be unpardonable here not to mention the raw filk, which fo 
much abounds in China, and above all, the ea plant or ſhrub. It 13 
planted in rows, and pruned to prevent its luxuriancy. Notwithſtanding 
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dur long intercourſe with China, writers are ſtill divided about the differ- 
ent ſpecies and culture of this plant. It is generally thought that the 
green and bohea grows on the fame ſhrub, but that the latter admits 
ot ſome kind of preparation, which takes away its raking qualities, and 
gives it a deeper colour, The other kinds, which go by the names of im- 
perial, con go, ſinglo, and the like, are occafioned probably by the nature 
of the ſoils, and from the provinces in which they grow. The culture of 
this plant ſeems to be very fimple ; and it is certain that ſome kinds are of 
a much higher and more delicious flavour than others. It is thought that 
the fineſt, which is called the flower of the tea, is imported over land to 
Ruſſia; but we know of little difference in their effects on the human 
body. The greateſt is between the bohea and the green, | 

It is ſuppoſed that the Portugueſe had the uſe of tea long before the 
Engliſh, but it was introduced among the latter betore the Reſtoration, 
as mention of it is made in the firſt act of parliament, that ſettled the ex- 
ciſe on the king for life, in 1660. Catharine of Liſbon, wife to Charles II. 
rendered the uſe of it common at his court. The gir/ers, fo famous 
among the Chineſe as the univerſal remedy, and monopolized even b 
their emperors, is now found to be but a common root, and 18 plentiful 
in Britiſh America. When brought to Europe, it is little diſtinguiſhed 
for its healing qualities; and this inſtance alone ought to teach us with 
what caution the former accounts of China are to be read. The ginſeng, 
however, is a native of the Chineſe Tartary. 

METALS AND MINERALS. | China (if we are to believe ſome naturaliſts) 
produces all metals and minerals that are known in the world. White 
copper is peculiar to itſelf, but we know of no extraordinary quality it 
polſeſtes. One of the fundamental maxims of the Chineſe government is, 
that of not introducing a ſuperabundancy of gold and filver, for tear of 
hurting induſtry. Their gold mines, therefore, are but flightly worked, 
and the currency of that metal is ſupplied by the grains the people pick 
up in the ſand of rivers and mountains, The ſilver ſpecie is furniſhed 
trom the mines of Honan. 

POPULATION AND INHABITANTS, ] According to ſome accounts, there 
are fifty-eight millions of inhabitants in China, and all between twent 
and fixty years of age, pay an annual tax. Notwithſtanding the induſtry 


of the people, their amazing population frequently occaſions a deatth. 


Parents, who cannot ſupport their female children, are allowed to caſt them 
into the river; but they faiten a gourd to the child, that it may float 
on the water; and there are often compathonate people of fortune, who 
are moved by the cries of the children to ſave them from death. The 
| Chineſe, in their perſons, arc middle-ſized, their faces broad, their eyes 

black and ſmall, their noſes rather ſhort. The Chineſe have particular 
ideas of beauty. They pluck up the hairs of the lower part of their faces 
by the roots with tweezers, leaving a few ſtraggling ones by way of 
brard. Their Tartar princes compel them to cut off the hair of their 
heads, and, like Mahometans, to wear only a lock on the crown. Their 
complexion towards the north is fair, towards the ſouth ſwarthy, and the 
fatter a man is, they think him the handſomer. Men of quality and 
learning, who arc not much expoled to the ſun, are delicately com- 
plexioned, and they who are bred to letters let the nails of their fingers 


row to an enormous length, to thew that they are not employed in ma- 
Lal labour. 
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The women have little eyes, plump, roſy lips, black hair, regular fes 
tures, and a delicate though florid complexion. The ſmallnefs of their 
feet is reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing ;: 
omitted, when they ale young, to give them that accompliſhment, to that 
when they grow up, they may be faid to totter rather than to walk, This 
fanciful picce of beauty was probably invented by the ancient Chineſe, tg 
palliate their jealouſy. : 

To enter into all the ſtarch ridiculous formalities of the Chineſe, eſpe. 
cially of their men ot quality, when paying or receiving vilits, would 
give little intormation, and lets amuſement, and very probably come too 
late, as the manners of the Chineſe, fince they fell under the power of 
the Tartars, are greatly altered, and daily vary. It is ſuticient to ob. 
ſerve, that the legiflators of China, looking upon ſubmiſſion and ſubordi. 
nation as the coruer tones of all ſociety, deviſed thoſe outward marks of 
reſpect, ridiculous as they appear to us, as the teſt of duty and reſpect 
from inferiois to ſuperiors; and their capital maxim was, that the man 
who was deficient in civility, was void of good tenſe. 

The Chineſe in general have been repreſented as the moſt diſhoneſt, 
low, thieving ſet in the world: employing their natural quickneſs only 
to improve the arts of cheating the nations they deal with, eſpecially the 
Europeans, whom they cheat with great cafe, particularly the Ungliſh; 
but they obſerve that none but a Chineſe can cheat a Chineſe. They 


are fond of law diſputes beyond any people in the world. Their hypo- 


criſy is without bounds ; and the men of property among them pradctile the 
molt avowed bribery, and the loweſt meanneſſes to obtain preterment, It 
ſhould, however, be remembered, that ſome of the late accounts of China 
have been drawn up by thole who were little acquainted with any parts 
of that empire but the ſea-port towns z in which they probably met with 
many knaviſh and deſigning people. But it ſeems not juſt to attempt to 
characteriic a great nation by a few inſtances of this kind, though well 


atteſted: and we appear not to be ſufficiently acquainted with the interior 


parts of Clna to ſorm an accurate judgment of the manners and character 
of the inhabitants. By ſome of the ]cſuit miſſionaries the Chineſe ſeem to 
have been too much extolled, and by later writers too much degraded. 
Dy kss.] This varies according to the degrees among them. The 
men wear caps on their heads of the fattuon of a bell; thoſe of quality 
are ornamemted with jewels. The reſt of their dreſs is eaſy and looſe, con- 
fiſting of a veſt and a ſaſh, a ccat or gown thrown over them, filk boots 


- quilted with cotton, and a pair of drawers, The ladies towards the ſouth 


wear nothing on their head. Sometimes their hair is drawn ap in a net, 
and ſometimes it is diſhexelled. Their dreſs difters but little from that of 
the men, only their gown or upper garinent has very large open fleeves. 
The drels beth of men and women varies, however, according tv the 
temperature of the climate. | 
Mar nlAGES.] The parties never fec each other in China till the bar- 
gain is concluded by the parents, and that is generally when rhe parties 
are perfect children. Next to being barren, the greateſt ſcandal is to 
bring temales into the world; and if a woman of poor faraily happens to 
have threc or four girls ſucceſſively, it not unfrequently happens that {};e 

will expoſe them on the high roads, or calt them into a river. ; 
FUNERALS.] People of note cauſe their coffins to be made, and their 
tombs to be built in their life time. No perſons are buried within the 
walls of a city, nor is à dead corpſe ſuffered to be brought jato a town, It 
| a perten 
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; perfon died in the country. Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a table, 
von which are written the names of his father, grandfather, and great 


trandfather, before which they frequently burn incenſe, and proſtrate 


tbemſelves; and when the father of a family dies, the name of the great 


erandfather is taken away, and that of the deceaſed is added. 3 

LaxvGUAGE.)] The Chineſe language contains only three hundred and 
thirty words, all of one ſyllable ; but then each word is pronounced with 
{ich various modulations, and cach Wt h a different meaniny, that it becomes 
more copious than could be eatly imagined, and enables them 10 expreſs 
themſelves very well on the common vccahions of lite. The miſſionaries, 
who adapt the European characters, as well as they can, to the expreſſion 
of Chineſe words, have deviſed eleven difte ent, and ſome of them very 
compounded, marks and aſpirations, to ſignify the various modulations, 
elerations, and depreſſions of the voice, which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
meanings of the ſame monoſyllable. "The Chineſe oral language being 
thus barren and contracted, is unfit for literature; and, therefore, their 
lierature is all compr:zed in arbitrary characters, which are amazingly 
complicated and numerous, amounting to about eighty thoutand, his 
language being wholly addreſſed to the eye, and having no athmty with 
their tongue, as ſpoken, the latter hath ſtill continued in its original rude, 
uncultivated tate, while the former has received all poffible improve— 
ments. l 

3ENIUS AND LEARNING. ] The genius of the Chineſe is peculiar to 
themſelves. They have no conception of what is beautiful in writing, 
rexular in architecture, or natural in painting, and yet in their gardening, 
aud planniug their grounds, they hit upon the true ſublime and beautiful. 
They perform all the operations of arithmetic with prodigious quickneſs, 
but differently from the Europeans. Till the luter came among them, 
they were ignorant of mathematical learning, and all its depending arts. 
Thev had no proper apparatus for afHronomical obſervations ; and the 
metaphyſical learning, which exiſted among them, was only known to their 
philoſophers ; but even the arts introduced by the Jeſuits were of very 
ſhort duration among them, and laſted very little longer than the reign of 
Canchi, who was contemporary with our Charles II. vor is it very pro- 
bable they will ever be revived. It has been generally ſaid, that they un- 
derſtood printing betore the Europeans; but that can be only applied to 
block p:inting, for the fuſile and moveable types were undoubtedly 
Dutch or German inventions. The Chineſe, however, had almanacs, 
which were ſtamped trom plates or blocks, many hundred years before 
printing was ditcovered in Europe. 

The difficulty of maſtering and retaining ſuch a number of arbitrary 
marks and characters as there are in what may be tvalled the Chinete 
written language, greatly retards the progreſs of their erudicion. But 
there is no part of the globe where learning is attended with ſuch honours 
and rewards, and where there are more powerful inducements to cultivate 
and purſue it. The literati are reverenced as men of another ſpecies, aud 


are the only nobility known in China. Tt their birth be ever ſo mean and 


low, they become mandarins of the higheſt rank, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of their learning, On the other hand, however exalted their birth 
may be, they quickly ſink into poverty and obſcurity, if they neglect thoſe 
ſtudies which raiſed their fathers. It has been oblcrved, that there is no. 
nation in the world where the firſt honours of the ſtate lie ſo open to the 
loweſt of the people, and where there is leſs of hereditary greatneſs. Ihe 
| | | C hinete 
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Chineſe range all their works of literature into four claſſes, The firſt ;, 
the claſs of King, or the ſacred books, which contain the principles of the 
Chineſe religion, morality, and government, and ſeveral curious and ob. 
ſcure records, relative to theſe important ſubjects. Hiſtory forms a claſs 
apart ; yet, in this firſt claſs, there are placed ſome hiſtorical monuments 
on account of their relation to religion and government, and among others 
the Tekur-tfcou, a work of Confucius, which contains the annals of twelve 
kings of Low, the native country of that illuſtrious ſage. The ſecond 
claſs is that of the S, or Che, that is, of hiſtory and the hiſtorians. The 
third claſs, called 7/z or 7%, comprehends philoſophy and the philoſo. 
phers, and contains all the works of the Chineſe literati, the productions 
alſo of foreign ſects and religions, which the Chineſe conſider only in the 
üght of philoſophical opinions, and all books relative to mathematics, 
aſtronomy, phyſic, military ſcience, the art of divination, agriculture, 
and the arts and ſciences in general. The fourth claſs is called 7+e, or 
Miſcellanics, and contains all the poetical books of the Chineſe, their pieces 
of eloquence, their ſongs, romances, tragedies, and comedies. The Chineſe 
literat1 in all the periods of their monarchy, have applied themſelves leſs to 
the ſtudy of nature, and to the reſearches of natural philoſophy, than to 
moral inquiries, the practical ſcience of life, andinternal polity and manners, 
It is ſaid, that it was not before the dynaſty of the Song, in the roth and 
11th centuries after Chriſt, that the Chineſe philoſophers formed hypo- 
theſes concerning the natural ſyſtem of the univerſe, and entered into diſ- 
cuffions of a ſcholaſtic kind, in conſequence, perhaps, of the intercourſe 
they had long kept up with the Arabians, who ſtudied with ardour the 
works of Ariſtotle. And fince the Chineſe have begun to pay ſome at- 
tention to natural philoſophy, their progreſs in it has been much inferior 

to that of the Europeans. | 
The invention of gunpowder is juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, who 
made uſe of it againſt Zingis Khan and Tamerlane. They ſeem to have 
known nothing of ſmall fire- arms, and to have been acquainted only with 
the cannon, which they call the fire-pan. Their induitry in their manu- 
tactures of ſtuffs, porcelane, japanning, and the like ſedentary trades is 
amazing, and can be equalled only by their labours in the field, in making 
canals, levelling mountains, raiſing gardens, and navigating their junks 

and boats. | | 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES.] Few natural curiofities preſent 
themſelves in China, that have not been comprehended under preceding 
articles. Some volcanos, and rivers and lakes of particular qualities, are 
to be found in different parts of the empire. The volcano of Lineſung is 
ſaid ſometimes to make ſo furious a diſcharge of fire and aſhes, as to occa- 
fion a tempeſt in the air; and ſome of their lakes are ſaid to petrity fiſhes 
when put into them. The artificial curioſities of China are ſtupendous. 
The Great Wall ſeparating China from Tartary, to prevent the incurſions 
of the Tartars, is ſuppoſed to extend from 1200 to 1500 miles. It is car- 
ried over mountains and vallies, and reaches from the province of Xenſi to 
the Kang ſea, between the provinces of Peking and Lznotum. It is in 
moſt places built of brick and mortar, which is ſo well prepared, that 
though it has ſtood ſor 1800 years, it is but little decayed. The beginning 
of this wall is a large bulwark of ſtone raiſed in the ſea, in the province of 
Petcheli, to the eaſt of Peking, and almoſt in the ſame latitude: it is built 
like the walls of the capital city of the empire, but much wider, being 
te rraſſed and caſed with bricks, and is from twenty to twenty-five 8 
P. Regis, 
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p. Regis, and the other gentleman, who took a map of theſe provinces, | 
often ſtretched a line on the top, to meaſure the baſis of triangles, and to | 
take diſtant points with an inſtrument. They always found it paved wide 
enough for five or fix horſemen to travel abreaſt with eaſe. Mention has 


3 = 
been already made of the prodigious canals and roads that are cut through =" 
this empire. [ 

The artificial mountains preſent on their tops, temples, monaſteries, and = 
other edifices. Some part, however, of what we are told concerning the = 


cavities in theſe mountains, ſeem to be fabulous. The Chineſe bridges ö 
cannot be ſufficiently admired. They are built ſometimes upon barges = 
ſtrongly chained together, yet ſo as to be parted, and to let the veſſels paſs | 
that ſailed up and down the river. Some of them run from mountain to 
mountain, and conſiſt only of one arch; that over the river Saffrany is | | 
400 cubits long, and 500 high, though a fingle arch, and joins two | 
mountains, and ſome in the interior parts at the empire are ſaid to be ſtill | 
more ſtupendous. The triumphal arches of this country form the next | 
ſpecies of artificial curioſities. Though they are not built in the Greek 

or Roman ityle of architecture, yet they are ſuperb and beautiful, and 

erected to the memory of their great men, with vaſt labour and expence. | 
They are ſaid in the whole to be eleven hundred, two hundred of which 1 
are particularly magnificent. Their ſepulchral monuments make likewiſe = 
a great figure. Their towers, the models of which are now fo common in 
Europe under the name of pagodas, are vaſt embelliſhments to the face of 
their country. They ſeem to be conſtructed by a regular order, and all 
of them are tiniſhed with exquiſite carvings and gildings, and other orna- 1 
ments. That at Nanking, which is 200 feet high, and 40 in diameter, is ' 
the moſt admircd. It is called the Porcelane Tower, becauſe it is lined 


with Chineſe tiles. Their temples are chiefly remarkable for the diſagree- 1 

5 able taſte in whieh they are built, for their capaciouſneſs, their whimſical i 

_ ornaments, and the uglineſs of the 1dols they contain. The Chineſe are > 

h remarkably fond of bells, which gave name to one of their principal feſti- f 

5; vals. A bell of Peking weighs 120,000 pounds, but its found is faid to be L 

2 liſagreeable. The laſt curioſity L ſhall mention, is their fire- works, which ; 

in China exceed thoſe of all other nations. In ſhort, every province in 4 

3 China is a ſcene of curioſities. Their buildings, except the pagodas, being f 
confined to no order, and ſuſceptible of all kinds of ornaments, have a : 

- wild variety, and a pleaſing elegance not void of magnificence, agreeable 

n to the eye and the imagination, and preſents a diverhty of objects not to 

” be found in European architecture, 5 | ( 

C CHIEF CITIES. ] Little can be ſaid of theſe more than that ſome of ; 

5 them are immenſe, and there is great reaſon to believe their population is 

5 much exaggerated. The empire 1s ſaid to contain 44-0 walled cities; the 

g chief of which are Peking, Nanking, and Canton. Peking, the capital of 

. the whole empire of China, and the ordinary reſidence of the emperors, 

i 1s ſituated in a very fertile plain, 20 leagues diſtant from the Great Wall. 

. It is an oblong ſquare, and is divided into two cities : that which contains 

: the emperor's palace is called the Tartar city, becauſe the houſes were 


given to the Tartars when the preſent family came to the throne ; and 
; they refuſing to ſuffer the Chineſe to inhabit, forced them to live with- 
out the walls, where they in a ſhort time built a new city ; which, by be- 
ing joined to the other, renders the whole of an irregular form, fix leagues 
in compaſs. The walls and gates of Peking are of the ſurpriſing heighe 
| of fifty cubits, ſs that they hide the whole city ; and are fo broad, that 
centinels 
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centinels are placed upon them on horſeback ; for there are ſlopes with; 

the city of conſiderable length, by which horſemen may aſcend the * 
and in ſeveral places there are houtes built for the guard, The gates, 
which are nine in number, are neither embelliſhed with ſtatues, nor other 
carving, all their beauty coniiiting in their prodigious height, which ata 
diſtance gives them a noble appearance. The arches of the gates arc buile 
of marble, and the reſt with large bricks, cemented with excellent mortar 

Moſt of the fireets are built in a direct line, the largeſt are about | 2» an 
broad, and a league in length. The ſhops where they ſell filks and chin;. 
ware generally take up the whole ſtreet, and afford a very agreeable pro. 


S X. 


* * 


ſpect. Fach ſhop-keeper places before his ſhop, on a fmall kind of pe- 
deſtal, a board about twenty feet high, painted, varniſhed, and often gilt 

on which are written in large characters the numes of the ſeveral commo- 
dities he ſells. Thets beiug placed on cach fide of the ſtreet, at near! 

au equal diſtance from each other, have a very pretty appearance; but 
the houſes are poorly built in front, and very low, moſt of them havins 
only a ground floor, and none exceeding one ſtory above it. Of ali the 
buildings in this great city, the molt remarkable is the imperial palace 

the grandeur of which docs not couſiſt ſo much in the nobleneſs and cle. 
cance of the architecture as in the multitude of its buildings, courts 

and gardens, all regularly diſpoſed : for within the walls are not only the 
emperor*s houſe, but a little town, inhabited by the officers of the court, 
and a multitude of artifice!s employed and kept by the emperor ; but the 
houſes of the courtiers and artificers are low and ill contrived. F. Attiret, 
a French Jeſuit, who was indulged with a fight of the palace and gar- 
dens, ſays, that the palace is more than three miles in circumference, and 
that the front of the buildings ſhines with gilding, paint, and varniſh, 
while the infide is ſet off and furniſhed with every thing that is moſt beau- 
tiful and precious in China, the Indies, aud Europe. The gardens of this 
palace are large tracts of ground, in which are raiſed, at proper diſtances, 
artificial mountains, from 20 to 60 feet high, which form a number of 
ſmall vallies, plentitully watered by canals, which uniting, form lakes 
and meres. Beautiful and magnificent barks fail on theſe pieces of water, 
and the banks are ornamented with ranges of buildings, not any two of 
which are ſaid to have any reſemblance to each other, which diverſity 
produces a very plealing effect. Every valley has its houſe of pleaſure, 
large enough to lodge one of our greateſt lords in Europe with all his rc- 


tinue : many of theſe houſes are built with cedar, brought at a vaſt ex- 


pence, the diſtance of 500 leagues. Of theſe palaces, or houſes of pleaſure, 
there are more than 200 in this vaſt encloſure., In the middle of a lake, 
which is near half a league in diameter every way, is a rocky ifland, on 
which is built a palace, containing more than a hundred apartments, It 
has four fronts, and is a very elegant and maguificent ſtructure, The 
mountains and hills are covered with trees, particularly ſuch as produce 
beautiful and aromatic flowers; and thecanals are edged with ruſtic pieces 
of rock, diſpoſed with ſuch art, as exactly to reſemble the wildneſs ot 


nature. 


. ' . 1 \ 

The city of Peking is computed to contain two millions of inhabitants, 
though Nanking is ſaid to exceed it both in extent and population, But 
Canton is the greateſt port in China, and the only port that has been much 
frequented by, Europeans. The city wall is about five miles in circumte- 
rence, with very pleaſant walks around it. From the top of ſome ane 
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uns, on which forts are built, you have a fine proſpect of the country. 
Eis beautifully interſperſed with mountains, little hills, and vallies, all 
nen; and theſe again pleaſantly diverſified with ſmall towns, villages, 
high towers, temples, the ſeats of mandarins and other great men, which 
ire watered with delightful lakes, canals, and ſmall branches from the 
irer Taz on Which are numberleſs boats and junks, failing different ways 
through the moſt fertile parts of the country, The city 1s entered b 
freral iron gates, and within-fide of each there is a guard-houſe, The 
treets of Canton are very ſtraight, but generally narrow, and paved with 
flag -ſtones. There are many pretty buildings in this city, great numbers 
of triumphal arches. and temples well ſtocked with images. The ſtreets 
of Canton are ſo crowded, that it is difficult to walk in them; yet a wo- 
man of any faſhion is ſeldom to be ſeen, unleſs by chance when coming 
our of their chairs. There are great numbers of market places for fiſh, 
fiſh, poultry, vegetables, and all kinds of proviſions, which are ſold very 
cheap, There are many private walks about the ſkirts of the town, where 
thoſe of the better ſort have their houſes, which are very little frequented 
by Europeans, whoſe buſineſs lies chiefly in the trading part of the city, 
where there are only ſhops and warehouſes, Few of the Chineſe traders 
of any ſubſtance keep their families in the houſe where they do buſineſs, 
but either in the city, in the more remote ſuburbs, or farther up in the 
country. They have all ſuch a regard to privacy, that no windows are 
made towards the ſtreets, but in ſhops and places of public buſineſs, nar 
do any of their windows look towards thoſe of their neighbours. The 
ſhops of thoſe that deal in filk are very neat, make a fine ſhow, and are all 
in one place; for tradeſmen, or dealers in one kind of goods, heid toge- 
ther in the ſame ſtreet. It is computed that there are in this city, and its 
ſuburbs 1,200,000 people; and there are often 5000 trading veſſels lying 
before the city. 

TaabE AND MANUFACTURE?:] China is ſo happily ſituated and 
produces ſuch a variety of matenals for manufactures, that it may be ſaid 
to be the native land of induſtry ; but it 1s an induſtry without taſte or 
elegance, though carried on with great art and nearnels, They make paper 
of the bark of bamboo, and other trees, as well as ot cotron, but not 
comparable, for records or printing, to the European. Their ink, for 
the uſe of drawing, is well known in England, and is ſaid to be made ot 
al and lampblack. I have already mentioned the antiquity of their print- 
ing, which they ſtill do by cutting their characters on blocks of wood, 
The manufacture of that earthen ware, generally known by the name of 
China, was long a ſecret in Europe, and brought immenſe ſums to that 
country. The ancients knew and eſteemed it highly under the name of 
porcelain, but it was of a much better tabric than the modern, "Though 
the Chineſe affect to keep that manufacture {till a ſecret, yet it & well 
known that the principal material 1s a prepared pulverized earth, and thar 
leveral European countries far exceed the Chineſe in manufacturing this 
commodity . The Chineſe filks are generally plain and flowered gauſes, 
and they are ſaid to have been originally fabricated in that country where 


— — 
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* The Engliſh in particular have carricd this branch to a high degree of perfection, 
U appears from the commiſſions which have been received of late from ſeveral princas 
ol Europe; and we hope that a manufacture ſo generally uſeful, will meet with 
ecourayement from every true patriot among ourlelves. 
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the art of rearing filk-worms was firſt diſcovered. They manufacture fit 
likewiſe of a more durable kind, and their cotton, and other cloths, are 
famous for furniiting a light warm wear. 

Their trade, it is well known, is open to all the European nations, with 
whom they deal for ready money; for ſuch is the pride and avurice of tho 
Chineſe, that they think no manufactures equal to their own. But it is 


certain, that fince the diſcovery of the porcelain manufactures, and the 


valt improvements the Europeans have made in the weaving branches, the 
Chineſe commerce has been on the decline. 

ConsSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] This was a moſt inſtructive en- 
tertaining article, betore the conqueſt of China by the Tartars ; for though 
their princes retain many fundamental maxims of the old Chineſe, the 
have obliged the inhabitants to deviate from the ancient diſcipline in many 
reſpects. Perhaps their acquaintance with the Europeans may have con. 


tributed to their degeneracy. The original plan of the Chineſe govern. 


ment was patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Duty and 
obedience to the father of each family was recommended and enforced in 
the moſt rigorous manner ; but, at the ſame time, the emperor was con- 
ſidered as the father of the whole. His mandarins, or great officers of 
ſtare, were looked npon as his ſubſtitutes, and the degrees of ſubmiſſion 
which were due from the inferior ranks to the ſupertor, were ſettled and 
obſerved with the moſt ſcrupulous preciſion, and in a manner that to vs 
ſeems highly ridiculous. his fimple claim of obedience required greay 
addreſs and knowledge of human nature to render it effectual; and the 
Chineſe legiflators, Confuſius particularly, appear to have been men of 
wonderful abilities. They enveloped their dictates in a number of myſtical 
appcarances, fo as to ſtrike the people with awe and veneration. The man- 
darins had modes of ſpeaking and writing different from thoſe of other 
ſubjects, and the people were taught to believe that their princes par- 
took of divinity, ſo that they were ſeldom ſeen, and more ſeldom ap- 

oached, 

Though this ſyſtem preſerved the public tranquillity, for an incredible 
number of years, yet it had a fundamental detect that often convulſed, 


and at laſt proved fatal to the ſtate, hecauſe the ſame attention was not 


paid to the military as to the civil duties. The Chineſe had paſſions like 
other men, and ſometimes a weak or wicked adminiſtration drove then 
into arms, and a revolution eafily ſuccecded, which they juſtified by ſay- 
ing, that their ſovereign had ceated to be their father. During thoſe com- 
motions, one of the parties naturally invited their neighbours the Tartars 
to their aſſiſtance, aud it was thus thote barbarians, who had great ſagacity, 
became acquainted with the weak fide of their conſtitution, and they availed 
themſelves accordingly, by invading and conquering the empire. 

Betides the great doctrine of parriarchal obedience, the Chineſe had 
ſumptuary laws, and regulations for the expences of all degrees ot ſubjects, 
which were very uſeful in preſerving the public tranquillity, and prevent- 
ing the effects of ambition. By their inſtitutions likewiſe the mandarins 
might remonſttite to the emperor, but in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, upon 
the errors of his government, and when he was a virtuous prince, this 
freedom was often attended with the moſt ſalutary effefts. No country in 
the world is fo well provided with magiſtrates for the diſcharge of juſtice, 
both in civil and criminal matters, as China; but they are often ineffectual 
through want of public vittue in the execution, The emperor 15 ſty led 
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I | 6-5 
« Holy ſon of Heaven, Sole Governor of the Earth, Grat Father of tis 
Pe lr.” . 

Lees. This article is nearly connected with the preceding. 
Though the ancient Chineſe worſhipped idols, yet their philoſophers and 
legillators had juſter ſentiments of the Deity, and indulged the people in 
the worſhip of ſenſible objects, only to make them more ſubmiſſive to ge- 
vernment. The Jeſuits made litt e oppoſition to this when they attemp: ed 
to convert the Chineſe ; and ſuffered their proſelytes to worſhip Tien, pie- 
tending that it was no other than the name of God. The truth is, Con- 
fuſius, and the Chineſe legiſlators, introduced à moſt excellent ſyſte n of 
morals amang the people, and endeavoured to ſupply the want of juit ideas 
of a future ſtate, by preſcribing to them the worſhip of interior deities, 
Their morality approximates to that of Chrittanity ; bur as we know little 
of their religion, but through the Jeſuits, we cannot adopt 1 truth the 
numerous inſtances which thev tell us of the conformity of the Chineſe 
with the Chriſtian religion. Thoſe fathers, it muſt be owned, were men 
of great abilities, and made a wonderful progreſs above a century ago in 
their converſions ; but they miſtook the true character of the emperor who 
was their patron ; for he no ſooner found that they were in fact aſpiring 
to the civil direction of the government, than he expelled them, levelled 


their churches with the ground, and prohibited the exerciſe of theit reli- 


gion; fince which time Chriſtianity has. made no figure in China, 

REVENUES.] Theſe are ſaid by ſome to amount to twenty millions 
fierling a year; but this cannot be meant in money, which does not at 
all abound in China. The taxes collected for the uſe of government n 
rice, and other commodities, are certainly very great, and may ealily be 
impeſed, as an account of every man's family and ſubſtance, is annually 
enrolled, and very poſſibly may amount to that ſum. | 
| MititAaRY AND MARINE STRENGThH:]| China 1s, at this time, a fat 
more powerful empire, than it was before its conqueſt by the eaſtern Tar— 
tars in 644. This is owing to the conſummare policy ot Chun=tchi, the 
firſt Tartarian emperor of China, who obliged his hereditary ſubjects 16 
conform themſelves to the Chineſe manners and policy; and the Chineſe 
to wear the Tarrar dreſs and arms. The two nations were thereby jucor- 
porated. Ihe Chineſe were appointed to all the civil offices of the em- 
pire. The emperor made Peking the ſeat of his government, and the 
Tartars quietly ſubmitted to a change of their country and condition, 
u hich was ſo much in their favour; | 

This ſecurity, however, of the Chineſe ſfron+ the Tartars, takes from 
them all military objects; the Tartar power alone being formidable to that 
empire. The only danger that threatens it at preſent, is the diſuſe of 
arms. The Chineſe land army is ſaid to conſiſt of five miilions of men; 
but in theſe are comprehended all who. are employed in the collection f 
the revenue, and the preſervation of the canals, the great roads, and the 
public peace. The imperial guards amount to about 30,0co, As to the 
marine force, it is eompoſed chicfly of the junks we have already men- 
toned, and other finall ſhips, that trade coaſt-ways, or to the ncighbour- 
ing countries, or to prevent ſudden deſcents. 

A treatiſe on the military ait, tranſlated from the Chifieſe into the 
French language, was publiſhed at Paris in 1772, from which it appears 
that the Chinele are well verſed in the theory of the art of war; bur cau- 


Wn, and care, and circumſpeRionz are much recommended to their ge- 
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nerals ; and one of their maxims is, never to fight with enemies either 
more numerous or betrer armed than themſelves, 

His rox v.] The Chin eſe pretend, as a nation, to an antiquity beyond all 
meaſure of credibility ; and their annals have been carried beyond the pe- 
riod to which the Scripture chronology aſſigns the creation of the world. 
Poan-Kou is faid by them to have been the firſt man, and the interval of 
time berwixt him and the death of their celebrated Confucins, which was 
in the year before Chrilt, 479, hath been reckonetl from 256,00: to 
90,991,740 years, Bur upon an accurate inveſtigation ot this ſubject it 
appears, thar all the Chineſe hiſtorical relations ot events prior to the 


Teizn of the emperor Yao, who lived 205; years before Chriſt, ore en— 


tirely fabulous. compoſed in modern times, unſupported by zuhentice 
records, and tull of contradictions, It appears alfo, that the origin of the 
Chineſe eirfpire cannot be placed higher than two or three generations 
before Yao, But even this 1s carrying the empire of China to a ver 
high antiquity ; and it is certain that the materials for the Chineſe hit. 
tory are extremely ample. The grand annals of the empire of China are 
comprehended in 668 volumes, aud conlitt of the pieces that have been 
compoſed by the tribunal or department of hiſtory, eſtabliſhed in China, 
for tranſmitting to poſterity the public events of the empire, and the lives, 
characters, and tranſactions of its ſovereigus. It is ſaid, that all the facts, 
which concern the monarchy lince its foundation, have been depoſited in 
this department, and from age to age have been arranged according to the 
order of time, under the inſpection of government, and with all the pre- 
Ce utions againſt illuſion or partiality that could be ſuggeſted, I heſe pre- 
cautions have been carried fo far, that the hiſtory of the reign of each 
imperial family, has only been publiſhed after the extinction of that fa- 
mily, and was kept a protound ſecret during the dynaſty, that peither 
fear nor flattery might adulterate the truth. It is afferted, that many of 
the Chineſe hiſtoriags expoſed themſelves to exile, and even to death, 
tather than diſguiſe the defects and vices of the ſovereign. But the em- 
peror Chi-hoang-n, at whoſe command the Great Wall was built, in the 
year 213 betore the Chriſtian zra, ordered all the hiſtorical books and re- 
cords, which contained the fundamental laws and principles of the ancient 
government, to be burnt, that tlrey might not be employed by the learned 
to oppoſe his authority, and the changes he propoſed to introduce into the 
monarchy. Four hundred literati were burnt with their books; yet this 
barbarous edict had not its full effect; ſeveral books were concealed, and 
eſcaped the general ruin. After this period, ſtrict ſearch was made for the 
ancient books and records that yet remained ; but though much induſtry 
was employed for this purpoſe, jt appcars that the authentic hiſtorical 
ſources of the Chineſe, for the times anterior to the year 200 before 
Chriſt, are very few, and that they are ſtill in ſmaller number for more re» 
note periods. But notwithſtanding the depredations that have been made 
upon the Chineſe hiſtory, it is ſtill immenſely voluminous, and has been 
judged by ſonic writers ſuperior to that of all other nations. Ot the grand 
annals before mentioned, which amount to 668 volumes, a copy 1s pre- 
ferved in the library of the French king. A chronological abridgement 
of this great work, in one hundred volumes, was publiſhed in the 42d 
year of the reign of Kang-hi; that is, in the year 1703. This wotlk 1 
veucrally called Kam-mo, or the abridgment. From theſe materials the 
Abbe Grofier propoſed to publiſh at Paris, in the French language, à 
Gencral Hiljtory of China, in 12 volumes, 4to, ſome of which have 2 
i b plinteq, 
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rinted, and a ſmaller work in 12 volumes, 8vo, by the late Father de 
Maiila, miſſionary at Peking, hath been juſt concluded and publithed, 

But the limits to which our work is confined will not permit us to en- 
large upon ſo copious a ſubject as that of the Chineſe biſtory ; and which, 
Indeed, would be very unintereſting to the generalicy of European readers. 
A ſueceſſion of excellent princes, and a duration of domeſtic tranquillity, 
united legiſlation with philoſophy, and produced their Fo-hi, whoſe hif. 
tory is wrapped up in myſteries, their Li-Laokum, and above all their 
Confucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates of China. After all, the 
internal revolutions of the empire, though rare, produced the moſt dread- 
ful effects, in proportion as its conſtitution was pacific, and they were at- 
tended with the moſt bloody exterminations in {ome provinces; ſo that 
though the Chineſe empire is hereditary, the imperial ſuccefſion was more 
than once broken into, and altered. Upwards ot twenty dynaſties, or 
different tribes and families of ſueceſſion are enumerated in their annals. 

Neither the great Zinghis Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they often 
defeated the Chineſe, could ſubdue their empire, and neither of them 
could keep the conqueſts they made there, Their celebrated wall proved 
but a feeble barrier againſt the arms of thoſe famous Tartars. After their 
invaſions were over, the Chineſe went to war with the Manchew Tartars, 
while an indolent worthleſs emperor, Tſong-tehing, was upon the 
throne, In the mean while a bold rebel, named Li-cong-tſe, in the pro- 
vince of Se-tchuen, dethroned the emperor, who hanged himſelf, as did 
moſt of his courtiers and women. Ou-fan-quey, the Chinele general, on 
the frontiers of Tartary, refuſed to recogniſe the uſurper, and made a peace 
with Tſongate, the Manchew prince, who drove the uſurper from the 
throne, and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf, about the year 1644, The 
Tartir maintained himſelf in his authority, and, as has been alread 
mentioned, wiſely incorporated his hereditary ſubjects with the Chineſe, 
ſo that in effect Tartary became an àcquiſition to China. He was ſuce» 
ceeded by a prince of great natural and acquired abilities, who was the 
patron of the Jeſuits, but knew how to check them when he found them 
intermeddling with the affairs of his government. About the year 661, 
the Chineſe, under this Tartar family, drove the Dutch out of the ifland 
of Formoſa, which the latter had taken from the Portugueſe, 

In the year 1771, all the Tartars which compoled the vation ef the Toure 
gouths, left the ſettlement which they had under the Ruthan government 
on the banks of the Wolga, and the Iaick, at a ſmall diſtance from the Cafe 
pian fea, and in a vaſt body of fifty thoufand families, racy paſſed thiough 
the country of the Haſacks, and atter a march of eight months, in which 
they had ſurmounted innumerable difficulties and dangers, they arrived in 
the plains that lie on the frontier of Carapen, not tar from the banks of 
the river Ily, and offered themſelves as ſubjects to Kien-long, emperor of 
China, who was then in the thirty-fixth year of his reign. He received 
them graciouſly, furniſhed them with proviſions, cloaths, and money, and 
allotted to each family a portion of land for agriculture and paſturage, 
The year following there was a ſecond emigration of about thirty thou- 
land other Tartar families, who alſo quitted the ſettlements which chey 


enjoyed under the Ruſſian gavernment, and ſubmitted to the Chirel: 


ſcepire. The emperor cauſed the hiſtory of theſe emigratiovs to be en- 
graven upon ſtone, in four different languages. 
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$ITVATION AND : HIS vaſt country is ſituated between the 66th 
BOUNDARIES, and 109th degiees of Eaſt longitude, and be- 
tween 1 and 40 of North latitude. It is bounded, on the North, by the 
countr.es of Uſbec Tartary and Thibet ; on the South, by the Indian 
Ocean; on the Eaſt, by China and the Chineſe ſea; and on the Weſt, by 
Perſia and the Indian fea. | Y 
Divis10N.] 1 ſhall divide, as others have done, India at lar + nt 
three great parts; firſt, the Penintula of India beyond the Gange illed 
the Farther Peninſula ; ſecondly, the main land, or the Mogul's empire ; 
thirdly, the Peninſula within or on this fide the Ganges; all of them vaſt, 
populous, and extended empires. But ic is veceſiary, in order to fave 
many repetitions, to premiſe an account of fume parnculars that are in 
common to thoſe numerous nations, which ſhall be extracted from the 
moſt enlightened of our modern write's who have viſited the country in 
the ſervice of the Eſt India Company, 

PoYULATION, INHABITANTS, Mr. Orme, an excellent and an 
RELIGION, AND GOVERNMENT. | authentic hiſtorian, comprchends the 
two latter divifions under the title of Indoſtan. Ihe Mahometans (ſays 
he) who are called Moors, of Indoſtan, are computed to be about ten 
millions, and the Indians about a hundred millions. Above half the 
empire is ſubject to rajahs, or kings, who derive their deſcent from the 
old princes of India, and exercite all rights ot ſovereignty, only paying 
a tribute to the great mogul, and obſerving the treaties by which their 
anceſtors recogniſed his ſuperiority. In other reſpects, the government 
of Indoftan is tull of wife checks upon the overgrowing greatneſs of any 
ſubject ; but (as all precautions of that Kind depend upon the adminiſtra 
tion) the indolence and barbarity of the moguls or emperors, aud their 

great viceroys, have rendered them trujtleſs, = 
The original inbabitants of India are called Gentoos ; or, as others call 
them, Hindoos, and the country Hindooſtan, hey pretend that Brum- 
ma, who was their legiſlator both in politics and religion, was inferior only 
to God, and that he exiſted many thouſand years before our account of 
the creation. This Brumma probably was ſome great and good genius, 
whoſe bencficence, like that of the pagan leg'flators, led his people and 
their poſterity to pay him divine honours. The Bramins (for ſo the 
Gentoo prielis are called) preteud that he bequeathed to them a book 
called the Vidam, containing his doctrines and inſtitutions; and that 
though the original is loſt, they are ſtill poſſeſſed of a commentary upon 
it, called the Shahſtah, which is written in the Shanſcrita language, now 
a dead language, and known only to the Bramins, who ſtudy it, The 
f undation of Brumma's doctrine confiſted in the belief of a Supreme 
Zeing, who bas created a regular gradation of beings, ſome ſuperior, and 
lome interior to man; in the immortality of the fovl, and a future {tate 
of rewards and puniſhments, which is to confift of a tranſmigration into 
dificrent boies, according to the lives they have led, in their pre-exiſtent 
tic. From this it appears more than probable, that the Pythagorean 
m- t-mpſychoſis took its rife in India, The neceflity of inculcating this 
ſub me, but otherwiſe complicated doctrine, into the lower r:nks, induced 
the Bamins, who arc by na means unanimous in their doCtrine:, tz babe 
xgcourte to ſenhble repreſentations of the Deity and his attributes; ſo hat 
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the original doctrines of Brumma have degenerated to rank ridiculous 
idolatry, in the worſhip of different animals, and various 1mages, and of 
the moſt hideous figures, either delineat-d or carved. 

The Hindoos have, from time immemorial, been divided into four great 
tribes. The firſt and moſt noble tribe are the Bramins, who alone can 
officiate in the prieſthood, like the Levites among the Jews. They are | 
not, however, excluded from goverament, trade, or agriculture, though } 
they are ſtrictly prohibited from all menial offices by their laws. The ſe- 1 
cond in order is the Sittri tribe, who, according to their original inſtitu— | 
tion, ought to be all military men; but they frequently follow other pro- 0 
feſſons. The third is the tribe of Beiſe, who are chiefly merchants, 
brokers, and banias or ſnopkeepers. The fourth tribe is that of Sudder, 
who ought to be menial ſervants; and they are incapable of raiſing them- 
ſelves to any ſuperior rank. If any one of them ſhould be excommuni- 
cated from 2ny of the four tribes, he and his poſterity are for ever ſhut 
out from the ſociety of every body in the nation, excepting that of the 
Harri caſt, who are held in utter deteſtation by all the other tribes, and 
are employed only in the meaneſt and vileſt offices. This circumſtance 
renders excomfnunication ſo dreadful, that any Hindoo will ſuffer the 
torture, and even death itſelt, rather than deviate from one article of his 
faith. 

Bades this diviſion into tribes, the Gentoos are alſo ſubdivided into caſts 
or {mall cluſles and tribes; and it has been computed that there are eighty- 
four of theſe caſts, though ſome have ſuppoſed there was a greater num- 
ber. The order of pre-emii. ence of all the caſts, in a particular city or 
province, is generally in ſputably decided. The Indian of an inferior 
would thick himſelt honoured by adopting the cuſtoms of a ſuperior caſt 3 
but this would give battle ſooner than not vindicate its prerogatives : the 
inferior receives the victuals prepared by 4 ſuperior caſt with reſpect, 
but the ſuperior will not partake of a meal which has been prepared by 
the hands of an inferior caſt, I heir marriages are circumſcribed by the 
lume barriers as the reit of their intercourſes; and hence, betides the 
national phy ſiognomy, the members of each caſt preſerve an air of ſtill 
greater reſemblance to one another. There are ſome caſts remarkable tor 
their heuty, and others as remarkable for their uglinets. All theſe caſts | | 
acknowledge the Bramins for their pricits, and from them derive their 
belict of the tranſmigration ; which leads many of them to aftht them» 
{elves ven at the death of a fly, although occaſioned by inadvertence, — 
But the greater number of caſts are lets ſc: upulous, and ear, although 
very ſp.ringly, both of fiſh and fleſh ;- but, like the Jews, not of all kinds 
uiditterently, Their diet is chiefly rice and vegetables, dreſſed with 
ginger, turmeric, and other hotter ſpices, which grow almoſt ſponta- 
neouſly in their gardens. They eſteem milk the puteſt of foods, becauſe 
they think it partakes of ſome of the properties of che nectar of their 
gods, and becauſe they eſteem the cow itfelt almoſt like a divinity. 

Their manners are gentle; their happineſs conhiſts in the ſolaces of a 
domeſtic lite; and they are taught by their religion, that matrimony is an 
indilpenhble duty in every man, who does not entirely ſeparate himſelf 
trom the world from a principle of devotion. Their religion allo permits | 
them to have ſeveral wives; but they ſeldom have more than one: and it | 
has been obſerved, that their wives are diſtinguiſlied by a decency of de- | 
meanour, a ſolicitude in their families, and a ſidelity to their vows, which | 
Mylt do honour to human nature in the moſt civilized countries. The 
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amuſements of the Hindoos conſiſt in going to their pagodas, in aſſiſtin 

at religious ſhews, and in fulfilling a variety of ceremonies preſcribed to 
them by the Bramins. Their religion forbids them to quit their own 
ſhores *, nor do they want any thing from abroad. They might, therefore, 


have lived in much tranquillity and happineſs, if others had looked on 


them with the ſame indifference with which they regard the reſt of the 
world. 

The ſoldiers are commonly called Rajah-poots, or perſons deſcended 
from rajahs, and reſide chiefly in the northern provinces, and are gene- 
rally more fair complexioned than the people of the ſouthern provinces, 
who are quite black. Theſe rajah-poots are a robuſt, brave, faithtul peo- 
ple, and enter into the ſervice of thoſe who will pay them: but when 
their leader falls in battle, they think that their engagements to him are 
finiſhed, and they run off the field without any ſtain upon their repu- 
tarion, 

The cuſtom of women burning themſelves upon the death of their 
huſbands, ſtill continues to be practiſed, though much leſs frequently 
than formerly. The Gentoos are as careful of the cultivation of their 
lands, and their public works and conveniences, as the Chineſe ; and 
there ſcarcely is an inſtance of a robbery in all Iudoſtan, though the dia- 
mond merchants tiavel without defenſive weapons. 

The temples or pagodas of the Gentoos are {tupendous but diſguftfui 
ſtone buildings, erecied in every capital, and under the direction of the 
bramins. If the bramins are maſters of any uncommon art or ſcience, they 
frequently turn it to the purpoſes of profit from their ignorant voraries, 
Mr, Scratton ſays, that they know bow to calculate ecliples ; and that ju- 
dicial aſtrology is ſo prevalent among them, that half the year 15 taken up 
with unlucky days; the head aſtrologer being always conſulted in their 
councils, The Maliometans likewiſe encourage thole ſuperititions, and 
look upon all the fruits of the Gentoo induſtry as belonging to themſelves, 
Though the Gentoos are entirely paſſive under all their oppreſſions, and 
by their ſtate of exiſtence, ihe practice of their religion, and the ſcanti- 
neſs of their food, have nothing of that reſentment in their nature that 
animates the reſt of mankind ; yet they are ſuſceptible of avarice, and 
ſometimes bury thr money, and rather than diſcover it, put themſelves 
to death by poiſot or otherwiſe. This practice, which it ſeems is not un- 
common, accounty for the. vaſt ſcarcity of filver that till of late prevailed 
in Indoſtan. | 

The reaſons above mentioned account likewiſe for their being leſs under 
the influence of their paſſions than the inhabitants of other countrits, 
Their perpetual uſe of rice, their chief food, gives them but little nou- 
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* The Gentoos are perſuaded, that the waters of the three great rivers, Ganges, 
Kiſtna, and Indus, hava the faercd virtue of puriiying tak who bathe mn them 
from all pollutions and ſins, This religious 1dea feems to be founded on @ principy of 

olicy, and intended to reſtrain the natives from micrating into diſtant countries: 
br it 1s remarkable, that the lacred rivers are fo ſitunt ed, that there is not any 

art of India where the inhabitants may not have an opportunity of welhing a 
their fins. The Ganges, which rites in the mountains of Thibet, with ats different 
branches, runs through the kingdows of Bengal, Pahar, and Orixa, and the upper 
provinces of Oude, Rohilcund, Agra, Delhi, and Lahore. The Kiſtna divides tlic 
Carnatic from Golconda, and runs through the Viſiapore into the interior parts of the 
Deccan. And the Indus bounding the Guzurat provinces, ſeparates Indeitan from the 
dominions of Perſia, 
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ghment; and their marrying early, the males before fourteen, and their 
women at ten or eleven years of age, keeps them low and feeble in their 
perſons. A man is in the decline of life at thirty, and the beauty of the 
women is on decay at eighteen: at twenty-five they have all the marks of 
old age. We are not theretore to wonder at their being ſoon flrangets to 
all perſonal exertion and vigour of mind ; aneh it is with them a frequent 
ſaying, that it is better to fic than to walk, to he down than to hit, to fleep 
than to wake, and death is the beſt of all. - 

The Mahometans, who, in Indoſtan, are called Moors, are of Perſian, 
Turkiſh, Arabic, and other extractions. They early began, in the reigns 
of the califs of Bagdad, to invade Indoſtan. They penetrated as far as 
Delhi, which they wade their capital, They ſettled colonies in ſeveral 
places, whole detcendants are called Pytans ; but their empire was over- 
thrown by Camerlane, who founded the Mogul government, which ſtill 
ſubfits. Thoſe princes being ſtrict Mahometans, received under their 
protection ail who proteſſed the ſame religion, and who being a brave, 
active people, counterbalanced the numbers of the natives. They are ſaid 
to have introduced the divilion of provinces, over which they appointed 
ſoubabs; and thoſe provinces, each of which might be ſtyled an empire, 
were ſubdivided into uabobſhips; each nabob being immediately aceount- 
able to his ſubah, who in proceſs of time became almoſt independent on 
the emperor, or, as he is called, the Great Mogul, upon their paying him 
an annual tribute. The valt reſort of Perhan and Tartar tribes has like- 
wiſe ſtrengthened the Mahomeran government: but it is obſervable, that 
in two or three generations, the progeny of all thoſe adventurers, wha 
brought nothing with them but their horſes and their ſwords, degenerate 
into all eaſtern indolence and ſenſuality, 

Of all thoſe tribes, the Marattas at preſent make the greateſt figure. 
They are a kind of mercenaries, who live on the mountains between In- 
doſtan and Perſia, They commonly ferve on horſeback, and, when well 
commanded, they have been known to yire law even to the court of Delhi. 
Though they are originally Gentoos, yet they are of bold active ſpirits, 
and pay no great reſpect to the principles of their religion, Mr. Scrafton 
lays, that the Mahometans or” Moors are of ſo deteſtable a character, that 
he never knew above two or three exceptions, and thoſe were among rhe 
Tartar and Perſian officers of the army. They are void, we are told, of 
every principle even of their own religion; and if they have a virtue, it 
5 an appearance of hoſpitality, but It is an appearance only; for while 
they are drinking with, and embracing a friend, they will ſtab him to the 
heart, But it is probable, that theſe repreſentations ot their moral de— 
pravity are cariicd beyond rhe bounds of truth. 

The people of Indotlan are governed by no written laws: and their 
courts of juſtice are directed by precedents. The Mahometan inſtitutes 
prevail only in their great towns and their n<-ighbourhvod., Ine empire 15 
hereditary, and the emperor is heir only to his own officers. All lands 
£910 the hereditary line, and continue iu that ſtate even down to the ſub— 
tenants, while the lord can pay his taxes, and the latter their rent, both 
ahich are immutably fixed in the public books of each diſtrict, The im- 
penal demeſue lands are thote of the great rajah families, which tell to 
Lamerlane and his ſucceſſors. Certain portions,of thei are called jaghire 
lands, and are beſtowed by the crown on the great lords or omrahs, and 


Ppon their death revert to the emperor ; but the rights of the ſubienants, 


eren of chole lands, are iudefeaſible. 
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Such are the outlines of the government by which this great empire lone 
ſubliſted, without almoſt the ſemblance of virtue among its great officers 
either civil or military. It was ſhaken, however, after the invaſion of 
Mihomet Shah, by Koult Khan, which was attended by ſo great a 
diminution of the imperial authority, that the foubais and nabobs became 


_ abſolute in their own governments, Though they could not alter the 


fundamental laws of property, yet they invented new taxes, which beg- 
gared the people, to pay their own armies and ſupport their power; fo 


that many of the people, a few years ago, after being unmercttully plun- 


dered by collectors and tax-malters, were left to perith through want, — 
To ſum up the miſery of the inhabitants, thoſe ſoubahs and nabobs, and 
other mahometan governors, employ the Gentoos themſelves, and ſome 
even of the bramins, as the miniſters of their rapaciouſneſs and crue!s x, 
Upon the whole, ever ſince the invaßon of Kouli Khan, Indoſtan, trom 
being a weil regulated government, 1s become a ſcene of mere anarchy 
or ſtratocracy ; every great man protects himſelf in his tyranny by bis 
foldiers, whoſe pay far exceeds the natural riches of his government.— 
As private aſſaſſinations and other murders ate here committed with im— 
p:ifnity, the people, who know they can be in no worſe eſtate, concern 
themſelres very lidle in the revolutions of government. To the abore 
cauſes are owing the late ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in Indoſtan. The rea- 
der, from this repreſentation, may percetre, all that the Engliſh bave 
acquired in point of territory, has been gaiaed from uſurpers and robbers; 
and their poſſeſſion of it being guaranties by the preſent lawful emperor, 
is faid to be founded upon the laws and conſtitutions of that country, 
We are, however, ſorry to be obliged to remark, that the conduct of 
many of the ſervants of the Eaſt India Company towards the natives, 
and not properly puniſhed or checked by the directors, or the Brinſh le- 
giſlature, his in tuo many inſtances been highly diſhon»urable to the Engliſh 
name, and tatally inconſiſtent with that humanity which was formerly our 


national characteriſtic, 


[t may be here proper juſt to obſerve, that the complexion of the Gen- 
toos is black, their hair long, and the features of both ſexes regular, 
Ar court, however, the great families are ambitious of intermarrying 
with Perſians and Tartars, on account of the fairneis of their complex- 
ion, reſembling ehat of their conqueror Tamerlane and his great generals. 


The PzxIxsULa of INDIA beyond the Gances, c-lled 
the FARTHER PENINSULA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT: 


Miles. | Degrees. 


Length 2000 Z 1 and zo north latitude, 
Breadth r berween ; 92 and 1cy ealt longiude, 


BouxDarits.) I SHIS peninſula is bounded by Thibet and China, 
on the North ; by China and the Chinete tea, 4+ 
the Eal; by the ſame ſea and the ſtrans of Malacca, on the South; * 
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by che bay of Bengal and the Hither India, on the Weſt. The ſpace 


between Bengal and China, is now called the province of Mecklus, and 
other dſtricts ſubject to the king of Ava or Burmah. 


Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
Chamdara 


Ava 180,000 
welt, Aracan Aracan 


Pegu Pegu, E. lon. 97. N. lat. 17-30. 0,000 
On the Martaban Martaban uo 12 


Grand diviſi. Subdimiſi. 
On the f Acham 


ſouth- 


. Siam, E. lon. 100-55. N. lat. 14-18. 170,000 


Malacca, E. lon. 10. N. lat. 12. 48,000 

Cachao, or Keccio, E. lon. 105. N. 
lat. 21-30 

Lanchang. 3 59, 400 


Siam 

Malacca 

On the Tonquin 
north - 


c 112,000 
CA it, Laos 


On the (C. China Thoanoa 61,9c0 
ſouth- 2 Cambodia Cambodia 
eaſt, (Chiampa Padram. 60, 200 


Nauk.] The name of India is taken from tke river Indus, which of 
all others was the beſt known to rhe Perſians. The whole of this peninſula 
was unknown to the ancients, and is partly ſo to the moderns. 

Alx AND CLIMATE.] Authors differ concerning the air of this coun- 
try, lome preterring that of the ſouthern, and ſome that of the northern 
parts, It is generally agreed, that the air of the former is hot and dry, 
but in ſome places mat. ud conſequently unhealthy, The climate is 
ſubje& to hurricanes, li, tnings, and inundarions, fo that the people build 
their houſes upon High pillars to defend them from floods; and they have 
no other idea of ſeaſons, but wet and dry. Eaſterly and weſterly on- 
Hons (which is an Indian word) prevail in this country. 

Mouxraixs.] Theſe run from North to South alm-it the whole length 
of the Huntry; but the lands near the ſca are low, and annually overs 
fiowea in he rainy ſeaſon. 

RivErs.] The chief are Senpoo or Burrumpooter, Domea, Mecon, 

enan, and Ava, or the ercat river No. Kian. 

Bays AND STRAITS.] The bays of Bengel, Siam, and Cochin-China. 
The ſtraits o Malacca and Sincapora. The promontories of Siam, Roe 
mana, and Ban: -c 

DOIL AND PRODUCT OF THE The ſoil of this peninſula is fruntul 

DIFFERENT NATIONS. : in general, and produces all the deli- 
cious truits that are tound in other countries contiguous to the Ganges, 
as well as roots and vegetables. It abounds likewiſe in ſilks, elephants, 
aud quadrupeds, both domettic and wild, that are common in the ſou- 
thern kingdoms of Aſia. The natives drive a great trade in gold, diamonds, 
rubies, opazes, awerthyſis, and other precious ſtones. Tonquin pro— 
duces little or no Corn or wine, but is the moſt healthtul country of all 
the peninſula. In ſome places, eſpecially towards the north, the inhabi- 
tilts have ſwellings in their throats, ſaid to be owing to the badneſs of 
their water, 

INHABITAN 1s, CUSTOMS, The Ton juineſe are excellent mechanics 

AND DIVERSIONS, ; and fair traders; but greatly oppreſſed by 


Ricirking and great lords. His majeſty engroſſes the trade, and his factors = 
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by retail to the Dutch and other nations. The Tonquineſe are fond of 
Jacker houſes, which are unwholeſome and poiſonous. The people in 
the ſouth are a ſavage race, and go almoſt naked, with large filver and 
gold ear-rings, and coral, amber, or fſhcll bracelets. In Tonquin and 
Cochin China, the two ſexes are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable by their dreſs 
which reſembles that of the Pertians. The people of quality ars fond gf 
Engliſh broad-cloth, red or green: and others wear a dark-coloured cotton 
cloth. In Azem, which is thought one of the beſt counrrics in Alta, the 
inhabitants prefer dogs fleſh to all other animal food. The people of chat 
kingdom pay no taxes, becaule the king is fole proprietor ot ai! the gold 
and filver and other metals found in his kingdom. They live, however 
eaſily and comfortably. Almoſt every houte-keeper has an elephant for the 
conveniency of his wives and women, polygamy being practiſed all over 
India. | 

It is unqueſtionable that thoſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, had the 
uſe of gunpowder before it was known in Europe; and the invention is ge- 
nerally aſcribed to the Azemeſe. The inhabitants of the ſourhern diviſion 
of this peninſula go under the name of Malayans, from the neighbouring 
country of Malacca, 

Though the religious ſuperſtitions that prevail in this peninſula are ex- 
tremely groſs, yet the people believe in a future ſtate ; and when their kings 
are interred, a number of animals are buried with them, and ſuch veſl's 
of gold and filver as they think can be of uſe to them in their future: lite, 
The people in this peninſula are commonly very fond of ſhew, and often 
make an appearance beyond their circumſtances, They are delicate in no 
part of their dreſs but in their hair, which they buckie up in a very agreeable 
manner. In their food they are loathſome ; for belides dogs, they eat rats, 
mice, ſerpents, and ſtinking filh, The people of Aracan are equally in- 
delicate in their amours, tor they hire Dutch and other foreigners to con- 
ſummate the nuptials with their virgins, and value their women moſt 
when in a ſtate of pregnancy. Their treatment of the ſick is ridiculous be- 

ond belief; and in many places, when a patient is judged to be incurable, 
15 is expoſed on the bank of ſome river, where he is either drowned, or 
devoured by birds or beaſts of prey. 


The diverſions common in this country are fiſhing and huntiag, the ce- 


lebrating of feſtivals, and acting comedies, by torch-light, from evening 
to morning. | 
LANGUAGE. ] The language of the court of Delhi is Perſian, but in 
this peninſula it is chiefly Malayan, as we have already obſerved, inter- 
ſperted with other dialects, ES | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN,] The Bramins, who are the tribe of 
the prieſthood, deſcend from thoſe Brachmans who are mentioned to us 
with ſo much reverence by antiquity ; and although much interior, either 
as philoſophers or men of learning, to the reputation of their anceſtors ; 45 
prieſts, their religious doctrines are ſtill implicitly followed by the whole 
nation; and as preceptors, they are the ſource of all the knowledge which 
exiſts in Iudoſtan. But the utmoſt ſtretch of their mathematical know- 
ledge ſeems to be the calculation of eclipſes. They have a good 1dca of 
logie; but it does not appear that they have any treatiſes on rhetonec 
their ideas of mulic, if we may judge from their practice, are barbarous 3 
and in medicine, they derive no affiſtance from the knowledge of anatomy, 
lince diſſectious are repugnant to their religion. | 
The poctry of the Aſiatics is too turgid, and full of conccits, and the 
dictton 
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$9on of their hiſtorians very diffuſe and verboſe : but though the man- 
ner of Eaſtern compoſitions differs from the correct taſte of Europe, there 
are many things in the writings of Aſiatic authors worthy the attention of 
merary mer. Mr. Dow obſerves, that in the Shanſcrita, or learned lan- 
gunge of the Bramins, which is the grand repoſitory of the religion, phi- 
Iofophy, and hiſtory of the Hindoos, there are in particular many hun- 
bred volumes in proſe, which treat of the ancient Indians and their hiſtory. 
The ſame writer alſo remarks, that the Shanſcrira records contain ac- 
counts of the afTiirs of the Weſlern Alia very different from what any 
tribe of the Arehians have tranſmitted to poſterity ; and that it is more 
than probable, that, upon examination, the former will appear to bear 
the marks o more authenticity, and of greater antiquity, than the 
latter. Tu- Arabian writers have been generally ſo much prejudiced 
and the hindoos, that their accounts of them are by no means to be 
implieitly relied on. 

Mr. Dow obſerves, that the ſmall progreſs, which correctneſs and ele- 
gance of ſentiment and diction have made in the Eaſt, did nor proceed 
trom.a want of encouragement to literature, On the contrary, it appears, 
that no princes in the world patroniſed men of letters with more genero- 
ty and reſpect than the Mahometan emperors of Indoſtan. A literary 
genius was not only the certain means to acquire a degree of wealth which 
muſt altoniſh Europeans, but an infallible road for riling to the firſt offices 
oi the ſtate, The charaGer of the learned was at the ſame time ſo ſacred, 
that tyrants, who made a paſiime of embruing their hands in the blood of 
their other ſubjects, not only abſtained from offering violence to men of 
zenius, but ſtond in fear of their pens. 

MaxUracTURES AND COMMERCE.] Theſe vary inthe different coun- 
tries of this peninſula ; but the chief branches have been already men- 
toned. The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are obliged to manufacture their 
ſalt out of uſhes. In all handicraft trades that they underſtand, the people 
are more indudrious, and better workmen, than moſt of the Europeans; 
nd in weaving, ſewing, embroidering, and ſome other manufactures, it 
is ſaid, that the Indians do as much work with their feet as their hands. 
Their painting, though they are ignorant of drawing, is amazingly vivid 
in its colours. The figeneſs of their linen, and their fillagree work in 
gold and filver, are bevond any thing ot thoſe kinds to be found in other 
parts of the world. The commerce of India, in ſhort, is courted by all 
trading nations in the world, and probably has been ſo from the carlieſt 
ages: it was not unknown even in Solomon's time; and the Greeks and 
Romans drew from thence their higheſt materials of luxury. The great— 
eſt ſhure of it, through events foreign to this part of our work, is now 
centered in England, though that of the Dutch is ſtill very confiderable; 
that of the French has for ſome time declined ; nor is that of the Swedes 
aud Nancs of much importance. 

Cons TITUTION, GOVERNMENT, This article is ſo extenſive, that 

RARITIES, AND CITIES. . it requires a flight review of the 
bingdoms that form this peninſula. In Azem, I have already obſerved, 
the king is proprietor of all the gold and fiiver : he pays little or nothing 
to the Great Mogul, his capital 1s Ghergong, or Kirganus. We know 
little or nothing of the kingdom of Tipra, but that it Was Anciently {ſubs 
ject to the kings of Aracan; and that they fend to the Chineſe gold and 
ulk, for which they receive filver in return, Aracau hes to the {outh ot 
Tipra, and is governed by twelve princes, fubject to the chief King, who 
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reſides in his capital. His palace is very large, and contains, as we ay 
told, feven idols caſt in gold, of two inches thick, each of a man's height 
and covered over with diamonds and other precious {tones Pegu is about 
350 Engliſh miles in length, and almoſt the fame in breidth. In the 
year 1754, Pegu was reduced to the ſtate of a dependant province b 
the king of Ava. Macao is the great mart of trade in Pegy, We 
know hrttle of the kingdom of Ava, It is ſaid, the honours the king af. 
ſumes are next to divine, His ſubjects trade chiefly in muſk and jewels, 
rubies and ſapphires. In other particulars, the inhabitants reſemble thoſe 
of Pegu. In thole kingdoms, and indeed in the greateſt part of this pe. 
ninſulz, the doctrines of the grand lama of Thibet prevail, as well az 
thoſe of the Bramins. | 

The kingdom of Laos or Lahos formerly included that of Jangoma or 
Jangomay ; but that is now ſubject to Ava; we know few particulars 
of it that can be depended upon. It is ſaid to be immenſcly populous, to 
abound in all tha rich commodities as well as the groſs ſuperſtitions of the 
Eatt, and to be divided into a number of petty kingdoms, all of them 
holding of ove forereiyn, who, like his oriental brethren, is abſolutely 
deſpotic, aud lives in inexpreſſible pomp and magnificence ; but is of the 
Lama cht, and often the flave of his prieſts and miniſters. 

The kinguom of Siam has been often deſcribed by miſſionaries and pre- 
tended rraveile!s n the-moſt romantic terms; and therefore we can pay 
little other cre: to their accounts, farther than that it is a rich and flou- 
riſhing kingdom, that it approaches, in its government, policy, aud 
the quickneſs and cuteneſs of its inhabitants, very near to the Chineſe. 
The kingdom of Siam is ſurrounded by high ' mountains, which, on the 
eaſt fide, ſeparate 1: from the kingdoms ot Camboja and Laos; on the 
welt, from Pegu; and on the north, from Ava, or, more properly from, 
Jangoma ; on the ſouth it is waſhed by the river Siam, and has the 
peninſula of Malacca, the north-weſt part whereof is under its domi- 
nion. The extent of the country, however, is very uncertain, and 
it is but indifterently peopled. The inhabitants of both ſexes are 
more modeſt than any found in the reſt of this peninſula. Great care 
is taken of the education of their children, Their marriages are ſimple, 
and performed by their talapoins, or prieſts, ſprinkling holy water upon 
the couple, and repeating ſome prayers. We are told that gold is ſo 
abundant in this country, that their moſt ponderous images are made of 
it; and that it is ſeen in vaſt quantities on the outſide of the king's palace. 
Theſe relations are found, by modern travellers, to be the fictions of 
French and other miſſionaries ; for though the country has mines of gold, 
their ornaments arc either exceſſively thin plates of that metal, or a very 
bright lacker that covers wooden or other materials. The government here 
is extremely deſpotic; even ſervants mult appear before their matters in 
a kneeling poſture; and the mandarins are proftrate before the king, 


Siam, the capital, is repreſented as a large city, but ſcarcely a fixth part, 


of it is inhabited; and the pilace is about a mile and a half in circuit, 
Bankok, which ſtands about 18 leagues to the ſouth of Stam, and 12 mules 
from the ſea, it is the ovly place towards the coaſt that is fortified with walls, 


batteries, and braſs cannon; and the Dutch have a factory at Ligor, 


which ſtands on the caſt fide of the peninſula of Malacca, but belonging 
to Stam. | | | 
he perinſula of Maiacca is a large country, and contains ſeveral 
kingdoms or provinces. Tue Dutch, however, are ſaid to be the 8 
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maſters and ſovercigns of the whole peniuſula, being in poſſeſſion of the 
capitat (Mlacca.) The inhabitants differ but little from brutes in their 
manner of living; and yet the Malayan language is reckoned the pureſt 
of any ſpoken in all the Indies. We are told by the lateſt travellers, that 
its chiet produce is tin, pepper, elephants teeth, canes, and gums. 
Some miſſionaries pretend that it is the Golden Cherſoneſus or Penintula 
of the ancients, and that the inhabitants uſed to meaſure their riches by 
bars of gold. The truth is, that the excellent ſituation of this country 
admits of a trade with India; fo that when it was firſt diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe, who were afterwards expelled by the Dutch, Malacca was 
the richeſt city in the Eaſt, next to Goa and Ormus, being the key of tha 
China, the Japan, the Moluccas, and the Sunda trade. The country, 
however, at preſent is chiefly valuable for its trade with the Chineſe. 
This degeneracy ot the Malayans, who were formerly an induſtrious, in- 
genious people, is catily accounted for, by the tyranny of the Dutch, 
whoſe intereſt it is that they ſhould never recover from their preſent ſtate 
of ignorance and flavery. 

The Englith carry on a ſmuggling kind of trade in their country ſhips, 
from the coaſt of Coromandel and the bay of Bengal to Malacca, This 
commerce is connived at by the Dutch governor and council among them, 
who little regard the orders of their ſuperiors, provided they can enrich 
themſelves. 

Cambodia, or Camboja, is a country little known to the Europeans; 
but according to the beſt information, its greateſt length, from north to 
ſouth, is about 520 Engliſh miles; and its greateſt breadth, from welt to 
calt, about 398 miles. This kingdom has a ſpacious river running through 
it, the banks of which are the only habitable parts of the nation, on ac- 
count of its ſultry air, and the peſtiteraus gnats, ſerpents, and other ani- 
wals bred in the woods, Its foil, commodities, trade, animals, and pro- 
ducts by ſea and land, are much the ſame with the other kingdoms of this 
vaſt peninſula.” The betel, a rity plant of a pa:ticuiar flavour, and, 
as they fay, an excellent remedy for all thoſe diſeaſes that are common to 
the inhabitants of rhe Eaſt Indies, is the higheſt luxury of the Cambodt- 
ans, from the king to the peaſant ; but is very unpalatable and difagreeable 
to the Europeans, The ſame barbarous magnificence, the deſpotiſm of 
their king, and the ignorance of the people, prevail here as throughout the 
reſt of the peninſula, Between Cambodia and Cochin-China, lies rhe lit- 
tle kingdom of Chiampa, the inhabitants of which trace with the Chineſe, 
and ſeem therefore to be ſomewhat more civilized than their neighbours, 

Cochin-China, or the weſtern China, is ſituated under the tortid zone, 
and extends, according to ſome authors, about 599 miles in length; but ir 
is much leſs extenſive in its breath from eaſt to welt, Laos, Cambodia, 
and Chiampa, as well as ſome other ſinaller kinydoms, are (aid to be tri- 
butary ro Cochin-China. The manners and religion of the people ſeem 
to be originally Chineſe ; and they are much given to trade. Their king 
is ſaid ro be immenſely rich, and his kingdon: enjoys all the advantages. 
of commerce that are found ia the other parts of the Eaſt Indies; but at 
the fame time we are told, that this mighty prince, a3 well as the king of- 
Tonquin, are {ulject to the Chineſe emperor. It is reaſonable to fuppole, 
that all thoſe rich countries were peopied from China, or at leaſt that they 
bad, ſome time or other, been governed by one head, till the mother em- 
pire becume fo large, that it might be convenient to parcel it out, reſery- 
Ing to ufelt a kind of teudal ſuperiority over them all. 
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Tonquin has been already mentioned, and little can be added to what 
das been ſaid, unleſs we adopt the hetions ot the popiſh miſſionaries. The 
government of this kingdom, however, is particulor. The Tonquineſe 
had revolted from the Chineſe, which was attended by a civil war, A 
compromiſe at l»it took piace between the chief of the revolt and the re. 
preſentative of the ancient Kings, by which the former was to have all 
the executive wers of the government, under the name of the 
Chouah ; but that ihe Bua, or real king, ſhould reiain the royal title; 
and be permitted ſome inconſiderable civil prerogatives within his Palace, 


from which neither he nor any of his family can ſtir without the permiſſn 


of the chouah. 

The choush reſides generally in the capital Cachao, which is ſituated 
near the centre of the kingdom. I be bua's palace is a vaſt ſtructure, and 
has a fine arſenal. The Engliſh have a very flourithing houſe on the north 
fide of the city, conveniently fitted up with ſtore-houſes and office-houſes 
2 noble dining-room, and handſome apartments for the merchants, factors, 
and officers ot the company. 

The poſſeſſion of rubies, and other precious ſtones of an extraordinary 
ſize, and even of white and party-coloured elephants, convey among thoſe 
credulous people a pre-eminence ot rank and royalty, and has ſometimes 
occaſioned bloody wars. After all, it muſt be acknowledged, that how. 
ever dark the accounts we have of thoſe kingdoms may be, ver there is 
fufficient evidence to prove, that they are unmenfely rich in all the trea. 
ſures. of nature; but that thoſe advantages are attended with many natural 
calamities, fuch as floods, volcanos, earthquakes, rempeſts, and ahove all, 
rapacious and poiſonous animals, which render the poſſeſſion of life, even 
for an hour, precarious and uncertain. | 


INDIA within the Ganxcts, or the [2npire of the 
| GREAT MoGuUL. | 


StTUATION AND EXTENT, including the Peninſula weſt of the 
Ganges. 


Miles, Degrees. 


Length 2000 > and 49 north latitude, 
between Baby 1 
Breadth 1500 CH aud g2 cult longitude, 


BouxnDaARIES.] HIS empire is bounded by Uſbec Tartary and Thi- 


bet on the North; by Thibet and the Pay of Beugal, 
on the Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, on the South; by the ſame and Ver- 
fia, on the Weit. The main land being the Mogul einpite, or Iudoſtan 
properly ſo called. 
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hae 


T Grand Diviſions. Provinces, Chief towns, 
Ms Bengal Proper ] [Calcutta 
Fort William ; 
A ba | Hugley Engliſh 
© all The north-eaſt diviſion Malda, EnglitandDutch 
the of India, containing the Chatigan 
tles, rovinces of Bengal, on >4 Caſſumbazar 
lace, the mouths of the Ganges, Naugracut F Naugracut 
ſion and thoſe of the moun- Jeſuat = : | Rajapour 
tains of Naugracut Patna * 5 Parna 
_— Necbal Necbal 
„and 8 : | Gote 
_ { Rotas = = } (| Rotazs 
q I Soret — — ? C Jaganal 
Ort 3 Jeſſelmere Wy Tefſelmere 
: The north-weſt divi- , 804 | Tate 
z n ata, or Sinda | 
y fon on the frontiers of jp jo  _ > 2 Bucknor 
thoſe Perfia, and on the river Mein ©: Moultan 
mes Ot Indus H:iican +» . | Haican 
bet. 0 Cabu! — 2. (Cabul 
l Candich — - I [ Medipour 
trea- Perar + - | Berar 
— Chi tor | | Chitor 
* Ratipor = — Ratipor 
BOP Navar = - | Navar 
Gualeor - = 8 
=p 3 Agra n 
— The middle diviſion $ Delhi 8 £ *\ DELUH1, E, lon, 76-3054 
| | lat. 29. 
the Lahor, or Pencah Lahor 
Hendowus Hendowns 
Cathmerc = + Cathimere 
"2 Jengapour — | | Jengapour 
the { Aſiner, or Bando J LAfmer 
The Britiſh nation poſſeſs in full ſovereignty, the whole ſoubah of 
Bengal, and the greateſt part of Bahar. In Oriſſa or Orixa, only the dif- 
tricts of Midnapour. The whole poſſeſſions contain about I'50,000 ſquare 
miles, and 10 millions of people. With their athes and tributaries, they 
now occupy the whole navigable courſe of the Ganges from iis entry on 
Thi. he platus to the ſea, which by its winding courſe is more than 1350 
miles, 
= AIR AND SEASONS. ] The winds in this climate generally blow. for fix 
| ak months trom the ſouth, and ſix from the north. April, May, and the be- 
ollen guning of June, are excethvely hot, but retreſhed by ſca breezes; and 
in lome dry ſeaſons, the hurricanes, which tear up the ſands, and let 
them tall in dry ſhowers, are exceſſively difagreeable, The Engliſh, and 
coniequently the Europeans in general, who arrive at Indoſtan, are com- 
1 monly teized with ſome illneſs, fuch as flux or fever, in their different 
Man 


*Ppearances ; but when properly treated. eſpecially it the patients are ab- 
kemous, they recover, and afterwards prove healthy, 
X yp MOUNTAINS. 
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NMovnTains.] The molt remarkable mountains are thoſe of Cavcaſys 
and Naugracot, which divide India trom Perſia, Uſbec Tartury, and Thi. 
bet ; and ure e ee by Marattas, Alghaus, or P ataus, and other peo. 
ple more warlike than the Gentoos. As to the mountains ot R. lewaut which 
run almoſt the whole Jeng of India, from north to ſouth, they are ſo 
Lich as tO top the w It ern mon ſoo . the rains beginning ſooner On the 
NM. bar, than they do On the (Coromandel coalt, 

Rivers. ] Thele arc the Jndus called by the natives Sinda and Sipde h, 
and the G: anges, both ot then kuoun to tlic ancients, and, as oblerred 1 in 
p. 680, held in the higheſt eltcem, and even vencration, 'by the modern 
inhabitants. Beſide: th ole rivers, many others water this country: 

HEAS, BAYS, Aub caArrs.] Theſe are the Indian args. the bay of 
Beugal; tue gult of Cantbaya: the ftraits ot Raunauakoel; C ape Como- 
rin and Diu, 


INHABITANTS] I har rg made a general review of this great 
empire, and have only ts add, to what 1 have faid of their religion and 
ſects, that the fakirs are 2 kind or Nahe metan mendicants or beggars, 
10 travel ALTHS Pls etiſung the gre: c! taufte ruies; 3 but many of them are 
er ors. Ter number bs ſaid to % doo, ooo. Another ſet of men— 

cants are the jogh! 12, wee are Wolters, and much moie numerous, 
"I moft of them are vagabonds and impottens, who hre by amuline the 
eredulous Gentoos with foolifh fictions. 1 he Banſans, Who are ſo called 
from their affected tnnucence of —_ {erve as brokers, aud proteis tt: 
Gentoo religion, Gt on ewhiut like it : 


The Perſecs, or Par les, of Indofl: 1, are originally the Gaurs, deſcrt\ 
in Pertin, but are a moſt induſtrious people, part; eularly in wearing 
archit-ctare ot every kind. They p retentd: to be poſſe ted of the Works 
Zoroaſter, whom they cdi by various nantes, 204 wh 


les, ch tome ! ers 
think contain many particu lars that would throw 11. gn up ON ancient h. 
tory both facted and profane his _—_— 15 counten: ced by the tex 


parcel; of thete books that have been pubhlihed; but fot arc of nion 
that the whole 1s 4 modern impoſture, jounagacd upon lacred, tradiuichal, 
and protanc hiſtories. They are knowa as paying dine adoraton to dle, 
but it is ſaid only as an emblem of the divinity, 

"The nobility and people of rank delight in hunting with the bow 
well as the gon, and often train the Icopards to the ſports of the held. 
They affect lady walks and co | tountains, like other people in hot coun 
tries. 'l hey are fond of tumblers, mountebanks, and juggiers ; of bar. 
hargus mulic, 8 — in wind and ſtring. d dee and play at cards 1 * 
their private parties. Their houſes make no appearance, and thote of t. 
b are POO and mean, and 2 Lencralty thatched, which rende! 
then lubzect tonre; but the mandfacturers chuſe to work in the open at! ; 
and ihe inlides of the houlcs belonging 0 pri! acipai perſons arc common 
nat, CONT 10QiQU-z 5 and plcala Ur, and in, ny of thein magemticent. | 

COMMERCE OF INDOSTANe| I have already n icntioncd this article, as 
well as the manutactures of India; but the Mahometan merchants hes 
carry ON amade that has not been defcribed, mean that with Mecca, 1! 
Arabia, fron tc weiter: 1 parts Tia this empire, up the Red Seu. * 
Tr: Ade 18 carried tz 114 A particular | CCI re e!s Called junks, the large 
oh which, Wo ale told, Leldcs tue Cages, Will CUrry | 7 VO Mahomets 
pilgrims to viur the temb of their prophet. At Mecca they meet with 
Abyſiivian, Evypuin, wed other tracers, to whom they diſpoſe of thei 
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cargoes for gold and filver ; ſo that a Mahometan junk returning from this 
voyage is often worth 209, oool. 

Provinces, CLTIES, AND OTHIR The province of Agra 1s the 
BUILDINGS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, \ largeſt in all Indoſtan, contain- 
ins 40 large towns and 340 villages. Agra is the greateſt city, and its 
caltle the largeſt fortification in all the Indies. The Dutch have a factory 
there, but the Knghiſh have none, 

The city of Delhi, which is the capital of that province, is likewiſe the 
capital of Indoſtan. It is defcribed as being a fine city, and containing 
the imperial palace, Winch is adorned with the uſual magniticence ot the 
Eaſt, Its ſtables formerly contained 12,000 horſes, brought from Arabia, 
Perſia, and Tartary ; and 500 elephants. When the forage is burnt up by 
the heats of the ſeaton, as is often the caſe, theſe hories are ſaid to be fed 
in the morning with bread, butter, and ſugar, and in the evening with 
rice milk prop-rly prepared. | 

Tatta, the capinai ot Sindia, is a large city: and it is ſaid that a plague 
which happened there in 1699 carried oft above 80,000 of its manutacs 
turers in {ilk and cotton. It is {till famous for the manutaRure of palan- 
quins, which are a kind of canopied couches, on which the great men all 
over India, Europeans as well as natives, repote when they appear abroad, 
They are carries by tour men, who will rot along, morning and evening, 
40 miles a day 3 10 being uſually hired, who carry the palanquin by 
turns, four at a time. Tough a palanquin is deir at firſt cod, yet the 
porters may be hired for nine or ten ſhinngs a month each, out of which 
they maintain themſelves. The indus, at Tatta, is about a mile broad, 
and tamous tor its fine carp. 

Though the province ot Movitan is not very fruitful, yet it yields ex- 
cellent iron and Canrvs ; and the inhabitants, by their tituat:on, are enabled 
to deal with the Periians and Tartars Veal! [\ tor above 60, OO horſes. 

The province of Caibmerc, being turrounded with mountains, is ditficult 
ot acceſs, but when catered, it appears to be the paradiie of the Indies. 
It is faid to contain 100,000 villiyues, ro be ſtored with cattle and game, 
without any v<aſts of prey. The capital (Cathinere) ftands by a large 
like; and both ſoxes, the women especially, are almoſt as fair as the Eu- 
ropeans, and are {aid to be witty, dextcrous, and ingenious. 

The province and city of Lahor formerly made a great figure in the 
Indian bifto: v, and is ſtill one of the largeit and fineſt provinces in the 
Indies, producing the beſt ſugars of any in Indoſtan. Its capital was once 
about nine miles long, but is now much decayed. We know little of the 
provinces of Ayud, Varad, Bckar, and Hallabas, that is not in common 
with the other provinces of Indoitan, excepting, that they are inhabited by 
a hardy race of men, who ſeem never to have been conquered, and though 
they ſubinit to the moguls, live in an caſy, independent itate. In ſome ot 
thoſe provinces many of the European fruits, pla”*s, and flowers, thrive 


das in their native foil, 


Bengal, of all the Indian provinces, is perhaps the moſt intereſting to 
au Engliſh reader, It is eſteemed to be the florehouſe of the Eaſt Indies, 
Its fertility exceeds that of Egypt after being overtlowed by the Nile; and 
tue produce of its ſoil conſiſts of rice, ſugar-canes, corn, ſeſamum, tmall 
mulberry, and other trees. Its callicoes, filks, ſalt-petre, lakka, opium. 
Wax, and civet, go all over the world: and proviſions here are in vaſt 
plenty, and incredibly cheap, eſpecially pullets, ducks, and geeſe. The 
country is interſected by canals cut our of the Ganges tor the benefit of 
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commerce, and extends near 100 leagues on both ſides the Ganges, full 
of cities, towns, caſtles, and villages, 

In Bengal, the worthip of the Gentoos is practiſed in its gre aelt purity, 
and their ſacred river (Ganges) is in a manner lined with their man. 
cent pagodas or temples. The women, notwithſtanding their religion, 
are faid by ſome to be laſcivious and enticing, 

The principal Eugliſli factory in Bengal is at Calcutta, and is called 
Fort William: it is ſituated on the river Hugley, the moſt weſterly branch 
of the Ganges. The fort itſelf is ſaid to be irregular, and untenable 
againſt diſciplined troops; but the ſervants of the company have provided 
themſclves with an excellent houſe, and moſt convenient apartments for 
their own accommodation. As the town itſelf has been in fact tor ſome 
time in poſſeſſion ot the company, an Englith civil government, by a mayor 
and aldermen, was introduced into it. This was immediately under the 
authority of the company, But in 1773 an act of parliament was paſſed 
to regulate the athairs of the Eaſt Indiu company, as well in India as in 
Europe. By this av! 4 governor-gereral and tour counſellors were ap— 
pointed, and choſen by the parliament, with whom was veſted the whole 
civil and military government of the preſidency of Fort William; and the 
ordering, management, and government, of all the territorial acquifitions 
and revenues in the kingdom ot Bengal, Bahar, and Oritia, ſo long as the 
compauy ſnould remam poſſefled of them. The governor=general and 
council lo appointed, arc inveſted with the power of Tuperintending and 
controlling the government and maungement of the prefidencies of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bencooten. "The governor-veneral aud council to pay 
obedience to the orders or the court of directors, aud to correſpond with 
them. The governor-general and counſellors are likewiſe enpowered to 
eſtabliſh a court of jucicature at Fort- William; to covfilt of a chief juſtice, 
and three other judges, to be named from time to time by his majeſty ; 
theſe are to exerciſe: all criminal, admiralty, and ccelefiaſtical juriſdiction ; 
to be a court of record, aud a court ot oyer and terminer tor the town of 
Calcutta, and factory of Fort-William, and its limits; and. the factorics 
{ubordinate thereto. But the eſtabliſhment of this ſupreme court does nat 
appear to have promoted either the intereſts of the Kaſt India company, 
or the fel\cty of the people of the country. No proper attention has beer 
paid to the manners and cuſtoms of the natives: acts of great oppłeſſion 
and injuſtice have been committed; and the ſupreme court has been 
ſource of great dniatistaction, diſorder, and contuſion. For the ſubſsquent 
regulations ot the Ealt Indi: territories and company, we eter ro our c* 
count of the Hiitory or Eug land. | 

In 1756, an unhappy event took place at Calcutta, which is too remar:- 
able to be omitted. The India nabe, or viceroy, quarreiled with the 
company, and inveſted Calcutta with a large body of black troops. The 
governor, and foine ot the principal perſons of the place, threw them» 
ſelves, with their chief effects, on board the ſhips in the river; they who 
tion being expcr.ded, they ſurre ndered upon terms, The ſubah, a ca- 
pitclaus, untceling tyrant, inſtead of oblerving the capitulation, forced 
Mi. Holwell, the governor's chief {ervant, and 145 Britiſh ſubjects juto 
a litle but fecure priton, called the Black-hole, a place about erghteen 
fecr 1quare, and thut up from almoſt all communication of fice 41k. 
Theit miſeries during the night were inexpreſſible, and before wortung ne 
wort than twenty-chrec were found alive, the rett dying oi uttocation 
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named, tor tome hours bravelv detended the place; but their ammum 
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which was generally attended with a hortible phreuſy. Among thoſe 
fired was Mir, Hoiwel himſelf, who has written a molt affecting account 
of the catifirophe, The inſenſible nabob reruraed to his capital, after 
plundering the place, imagining he had routed the Engliſh out of his do- 
minions; but the ſegtonable arrival of admiral Watſon and colonel (at- 
terwards lord) Clive, put them once more, with ſome difficulty, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Calcutta; and the war was concluded by the battle of Plaſſey, 

ined by the colonel, and the death of the tyrant Surajah Dowla, in 
whoſe pace Mnir Jafteir, one of his generals, who had previouſly figned 
a ſceret treaty with Clive to deſert his maſter, and amply reward the Eng- 
liſh, was advanced of courſe to the ſoubahſhip. 

The capital of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his court, 1s Patna or 
Moorthecabad 3 and Benzres, lying in the fame province, is the Gentoo 
unicerſity, and celebrated for its ſanctity. 

Chandenagore is the principal place poſſeſſed by the French in Bengal: 
it lies higher up the river than Calcutta, But though ſtrongly fortified, 
furniſhed with a garriſon of 500 Europeans, and 120 Indians, and de- 
{ended by 123 pieces of cannon and three mortars, it was taken by the 
Eugliſh admirals Watſon and Pococke, and colonel Clive; and alto was 
taken the laſt war, but reſtored by the peace. Hugley, which lies fiſty 
miles to the north of Calcutta upon the Ganges, is a place ot prodigious 
trade for the richeſt of all Indiav commodities. The Dutch have here a 
well fortified factory. The ſearch tor diamonds is carried on by about 
19,000 people from Saumelpour, which hes thirty leagues to the north of 
Hugley, for about fifty miles farther, Dacca is ſaid to be rhe largeſt city 
et Bengal, and the tide comes up to its walls, It contains an Engliſh and 
a Dutch taftory, The other chief towns are Caſſumbazar, Chinchura, 
Barnagua, and Maldo ; belides a pumber of other places of leſs note, but 
all of them rich in the Indian manutactures. 

We know lutle concerning tle province or fubah of Malva, which lies 
to the welt of Bengal, but that it is as tertile as the other provinces, and that 
Its chief cities are Ratiſpor, Ougein, and Indoor. The province of Can- 
dh includes that of Berar and part of Orixa, and us capital is Brampur, 
or Burhzmpoor, a flouriſhing city, and carries on a vaſt trade in chintzes, 
Callicoes, aud embroidered ſtuflis. Catrack is the capital of Orixa. 

The above are the provinces belonging to the Mogul's empire to the 
north of what is properly called the Penintula Within the Ganges. 
Thoſe that lie to the ſouthward fall into the deſcription of the peninſula 
itielf. | 

HisToRY.] The firſt invader of this country, worthy to be noticed, 
was the tamous Alexander of Macedon. Zipghis Khan alſo directed his 
force there in the year 1221, and made the emperor forſake his capital; 
and long before Tamerlane, Mahometan princes had entered, made con- 

queſts, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in India. Valid, the üxth of the ca- 
lphs, n1med Ommiades, who aſcended the throne in the 03th year of 
the Chrittun era, and in the goth of the hegira, made conqueſts in Iu— 
da; to that the Koran was introduced very early into this country. 
Mahmoud, fon of Sebegtechin, prince of Gazna, the capital of a pro— 
Vice ſeparated by mountains from the north-welt parts ot India, and fi- 
tuited near Kandahar, carried the Koran with the tword into Indoſtau, in 
the yeur 1000 or 1002 of the Chriſtian xra, He treated the Indians with 
all the rigour of a conqueror, and all the fury of a zealot, plundering 
lfatures, demolithing tewples, and murdering idolaters throughout his 
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route. J he wealth found by him in Indoſtan is repreſented to be immeuſe, 
The ſucceſſors of this Mahmoud ate called the dynaſty of the Gaznavides. 
and maintained themſelves in a great part of the countries which he hag 
conquered in India until the year 1155, or 1157, «hen Kofrou Schah, 
the 13th and laſt prince of the Gaznavide race, was depoſed by Kuſtein 
Gauri, who founded the dynaity of the Gaurides, which furniſbed five 
princes, who poſſeſſed nearly the fame dominions as their predeceffors the 
Gaz navides. Scheabbedin, the fourth of the Gauride emperors, duriny 
the lite ot his brother and predect ſtor Gatatheddin, conquered the king. 
doms of Moultan and Delhi, aud drew from thence prodigious treatures. 
Bot an Indian, who had been rendered deſperate by the pollutions and ig 
ſults to which he ſaw his gods and temples expoſed, made a vow to aflatij. 
nate Scheabbedin, and executed it. The race of Gaurides finithed in the 

car 12125 in the perſon of Mahmoud, ſucceſſor and nephew to Scheab— 
Edi who was alſo cut off by.the iwords ot affaſſins. Several revolutions 
followed till the time of TamerI ine, who entered India at the end of the 
year I 398, deſcending more terrible than all its inundayons trom the centre 
of the northern part of the Indien Caucaſus. "his invincible barbarian 
mer with no reſiſtance ſufficient to juſtity, even by the military maximns of 
*Tarrars, the cruclties with which he marked his way, But after an im 
menſe tlaugbter of human creatures, he at length rendered himſelf lord of 
an empire which extended from Smyrna to the banks of the Ganges. The 
hiſtory of the ſucceſlors of Tamerlane, who reigned over Indoſtan with lit 
tle interruption more than 350 years, has been variuly repreſented, but 
all agree in the main, that they «ere magniicent and deſpotic princes ; 
that they committed their provinces, as bas been already obſerved, to ra- 
pacious governors, or to their own ions, by which their empire was often 
miſerably torn fin pieces, At length the famous Aurengzebe, in the 
ve.r 1667 though the youngelt among many ſons of tlie reigmyy 
emperor, after deieating or wurdering all his brethren, mounted the 
throne of Indoſtan, and may be conhidered as the real founder and 
legiflator of the empire. He was a great and a politic prince, and 
the firſt who extended his dominion, though it was little bettet than 
nominal, over the peninſula Within the Ganges, which is at pre- 
ſent ſo well known to the Englifh. He lived fo late as the year 1707, 
and it is ſaid that ſome of his great ofhcers of ſtate were alive in the ye 
1750. From what has been already ſaid of this empire, Aurengzeve 
ſeems to have left too much power 10 the 80 ernors of his a:f::nt provmees, 
and to have been at no pains in preventing the cheets of that dread; ul de, 
potiſm, which, while in his hands, preferved the tranquility of his em: 
pire; but when it deſcended to his weak indolent fuccetlors, occahioned 118 
overthrow. | 

In 1713, four of his grandſons diſputed the empire, which, after à 
bloody ſtruggle, fell to the eldeſt, Mauzoldin, who took the name 0 
Jehander Shah. This prince was « flave to his pleatures, and was go. 
verned bv his miſtie{s ſo abſolutely, that his grœat omabs con{pu ed agaimil 
him, and raiſed to the throne one of his nephews, who firvek off his 
uncle's bead, The new emperor, whoſe name was Furrukblir, Was go. 
verned and at laſt enilaved by 1wo brothers of the name of Sev Cd, who 
abuſed his power ſo grofsly, that being atraid to. puniſh him publicly. lic 
ordered them both io be privately affaflinaed. Jen diſcovered his teh. 
tion, and dethroned the emperor, in whoſe place they raiſed a grandion of 
Aurengzebe, by his daughter, a youth of ſeventeen years of age, auc 
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impriſoning and ſtrangling Furrukbhr, | The young emperor proved Gifs 
44 recable fo th brothers, und being. eon P. 1oned, they Failed ro the 
throne bis elder brother, who took ihe wile of Shah Jeban. The raians 
of Indoſtan, whoſe anceſtors had entered into ſtipulations, or what may 
be called pat conventa, When they admitted the Mogul family, took the 
feld againtt the two b:others ; but the latter were victorious, and Shah 


chan was put in tranquſi pofluſſion ot the empire, but died in 17 0 He 


* 


was fucceeded by another prise of the Mogul race, why took che nune 
of Mihommed Shaw, and entered mto private weatures with his great ra— 
jahs for deitroying the Seyds, who were declared en-mics to Noam 41 My 
luck, one of Aurengzebe's farourite generals. Nizam, it is ſaid, was 
privately encouraged by the tunperor to GeClare himtelt avamit the bro- 
thers, and © proclaun him'e lubah of Decin, which betonged to one of 
the $21 ds, who Ws allathnared by the emperor's order, and ens immediately 
adranced to Delhi to deitroy the other brother ; but he ho ſooner under— 
toon what bad happened, than he proglnmed thc fultan Ibrahim, another 
of the mogul princes, emperor. A batiie enjued in 1729, in which the 
emperor was victorious, and is laid to have uled his conqueſt with great 
moderation, for be remitted Ibratima to the priſon trom wheuce he had 
been taken; and Seyd, being likewite 4 pritoner, was condemned to per - 
petual coptinement, but the emperor took poliethon ot his vait riches, 
Seyd did not long ſurvive his confinement ; and upon his death, the em- 
peror abandoned himiclt to the tanne coutle of plcutures that had been fo 
tal to his predeceſſors As to Nizam, he became now the great imperial 
general, and was often employed againſt the Marattas, whom he defeated, 
when they had almoit made themtelves matters ut Agra and Delhi. He 
was confirmed in his foubahſhip, and was cootidered as the firit ſubject in 
the empire, Authors, however, are divided as to his motives for inviting 
Nadir Shaw, otherwiſe Nouli Khan, the Perftan monarch, to invade In- 
doltan. It is thought, that he had intelligence of a itrong party tormed 
againſt him at court; but the truth perhaps is, that Nizam did not think 
that Nadir Shah could have ſucceſs, and at firſt wanted to make himſelf 
utelil by oppoling him. The tuccets of Nadir Shah is well known, and 
tae immenle treature which he carried from Indoſtan in 1739. Belides 
thote treaſures, he obliged the Mogul to 1urrender to him all the lands to 
the welt of the rivers Attock and Synd, comprehending the provinces of 
Peythor, Kabul, aud Gagna, with many other iich and populous princi— 
palities, the whole of them almoit equal in yalue to the crown of Pertia 
(cit, | 
his invaſion coſt the Gentoos 200,000 lives. As to the plunder made 
by Nadir Shah, ſome accounts, and thote tov itrongly autheuricated, make 
It amount to the incredible tum oft two hundred and thirty-one- millions 
lerling, as mentioned by the London Gazette ot thoſe times. The moit 
moderate ty that Nadir's owa ſhare ainounted to conuderably above 
leventy millions. Be that as ic will, the invalion of Nadir Shan may be 
conlidered as putting a period to the greatuefs of the Mogul empire in the 
houle of Tamerlane, However, whea Nadir had raiſed all the money he 
could in Delhi, he reinſtated the Mogul, Mahommed Shah, in the ſo- 
vereignty, and returned into his own country. A genera! detection of the 
proviaces ſoon ater enſued ; none being willing to yield obedience to a 
prince deprived of the power to entorce it, The provinces to the north— 
vet of the Indus had been ceded to Nadir Shah, who being ail.flin:red 
1747, Achmet Abdallah, his treaturer, an unprincipled man, but pol- 
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ſeſſed of great intrepidity, found means, in the general confuſion gcc. 
ſioned by the tyrant's death, tv carry off three hundred camels Joaded itt. 
wealth, whereby he was enabled to put himfeli at the bead of an args 
and march againſt Delhi with fifty thouſand horſe. "Thus was ti; 
wealth drawn from Delhi, made the means of ccntinuing thoſe miſerje- 
of war which it had at firſt brought upon them. Prince Ahmed Shah, the 
Mogul's eldeſt fon, and the vizir, with other leading men, in this ec. 
tremity took the field, with eighty thouſand horſe, to oppoſe the invader, 
The war was c.rried on with various ſucceſs, and Mahomed Shah died 
before its termination. His ſon, Ahmed Shah, then mounted the impe. 
rial throne at Delhi; but the empire fell every day more into decay, 
Abdallah erected an independent kingdom, of which the Indus is the ge. 
neral boundary. 4 

The Marattas, a warlike nation, poſſeſſing the ſouth-weſtern peninſyli 
of India, had, before the invaſion of Nadir Shah, exacted a Chout, or 
tribute from the empire, ariſing out of the revenues of the province of 
Bengal, which being with-held, in conſequence of the enfeebled ſtate of 
the empire, the marattas became clamorous. The empire began to tot. 
ter to its foundation; every petty chief, by counterfciting grants from 
Delhi, laying claims to jaghires and to diſtrifts. The country was torn to 
pieces by civil wars, and groaned under every ſpecies of domeſtic confu- 
ſion. Ahmed Shah reigned only ſeven years, after which much diſorder 
and contuſion prevailed in Indoſtan, and the people ſuffered great calami. 
ties. Ar preſent, the imperial dignity of Indoſtun is veſted in Shah Za- 
dab, who is univer ſally acknowledged to be the true heir of the Tamer- 
lane race ; but his power 1s feeble, the city of Delhi, and a ſmall rerritory 
round it, is all that is left remaining to the houſe and heir of Tamerlane, 
who depends upon the protection of the Engliſh, and whoſe intereſt it is to 
ſupport him, as his authority is the beſt legal guarantee, 

It is, however, the intereſt of the Eaſt India Company, that their go- 
vernments in India ſhould interfere as little as poſſible in the domeſtic or 
national quarrels of the country powers, and that they ſhould always en- 
endeavour to be in a ſtate of peace and tranquillity with their neighbours. 
Bur theſe maxims of found policy they have not adhered to; the gover- 
nors and [ervants of the Eaſt India Company have unneceſſarily, and jome- 
times very in:quitouſly, embroiled themſelves with the country powers, 
and engaged in wars of a very pernicious and indefenſible nature. The 
wars into which they lately entered with the Mirattas, and with that en- 
terprizing prince Heyder Ally, have been attended with an enormous ex- 
pence, and been extremely prejudicial to the intereſts of the company. By 
temporary plans of violence and injuſtice, and ſometimes diſregarding then 
own treaties, they have forfeited the good opinion of the natives; and by 
exciting the indignation of the country princes againſt them, greatly leid 
ed the ſecurity of the poſſeſſions of the company. 5 

As to the government and conſtitution of Indoſtan, we muſt refer to 
what we have already obſerved. The emperor of Indoſtan, or Great 
Mogul (fo called from being deſcended from Tamerlane the Mongul ot 
Mogul Tartar), on his advancement to the throne, aſſumes ſome grand 
title; as, The Conqueror of the world ; the Ornament of the throne, &c.” 
but he is never crowned, | | | 
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Grand diviſions. Provinces, 
Madura 
Tanjour 


| Eaſt fade 
Biſna 3 or 
Carnatic 


The ſouth- 
eaſt coaſt of 
India, fituare 
on the bay ot 
Bengal, ufu— 
ally called the 
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mandel. | Golconda 
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| Orixa 


| Biſnagar, or 
Carnatic 


The ſouth- 


weſt coaſt of 


India, uſually Decan, Or Vi- 


ſia pour 


called the coaſt 


of Malabar. 


1 Madtra - - 


Chief towns, Sq. M. 


16,400 
4 anſou 

Tran que bar, Danes 

Negapatam, Englith | 


B: lnug: ty 


Fort St. David, Engliſh 


Pordicherr 
4 5 French 


; Porta- nova, Dutch 


Conymerc, 


St, Thomas, Portugueſe 
4 ro St. George or Madras, 
| E. lon. 80-32. N. lat. 


13-11, Engliſh 
Pellicate, Dutch 
Golconda - 4 
Gani, or Coulor, diamond 

mines 
Maſulipatan, Engliſh and 

Dutch 
Vizigapatan, Enghſh 
Bimlipatan, Dutch 
Orixa 


J Ball. aſore, Foglih 


? 
| (wo lon - 
| Sadraſpatan, Dutch | 

J 


62,100 


| 
| 


U. 
W ef fde of]  ! egapatan, Dutch 


Cochin, Dutch 
Calicut, 
| Tillichery Engliſh 
- Saane, Dutch 
Monguelore, J Dutch and 
Eaſſilore, f Portugueſe 
Raolconda, diamond mines 
\ Cawar, Englith 
Goa, Portugueſe 
Rajapore, French 
Dabal, Englith 
1 <a Th I Portugueſe 
| | Bombay, iſle and town, 
Evgliſh, 19-18. N. lat. 73- | 
6 E. lon. 
| Baſſaim, Portugueſe 
J LSalfette, Englith IK 


Anjengo, Engliſh | 
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Grand diviſions. Provinces. Chief towns. Sq. 31 
5 ? Damon, Portugueſe 
The ſouth- | "i | Surat, E. lon. 72-25. N. lat. 
weit coaſt of | 21-10 


India, uſually Cambaya, or \ 4 Swalley 


called the coaſt Guzarat 132 on, Engliſh and Dutch 
& medabat 
of Malabar | Cambay 
ambaya 
U J (Dieu, Portugueſe. 


Rivens.] The Cattack or Mahanada, the Soane and Nerbudda, th. 
Pudder, and the tamous K:ſtna. ett 

CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND PRODUCE.] The chain of mountains ot. 
ready mevtioned, running from north to ſouth, renders it winter on one 
ſide of this peninſula, while it is ſummer on the other. About the end of 
June, a fouth-welt wind begins to blow from the ſea, on the coaſt of le. 
labar, which, with continual rains, laſts four months, during which time 
all is ferene upon the coaſt of Coromind-l (the wettern and eattern * 
being fo denominated.) Towards the end of October, the rainy ſealon 
and the change of the montoons begins on the Coromandel coaſt, which 
being deſtitute of good harbours, renders it extremely dangerous for fiips 
to remain there, during that ume; and to this is owing the periodical re- 
turns of the Enghth flüpping to Bombay, upon the Malabar coal. The 
air is naturally hot in this peninſula, but it is refreſhed by breezes, the 
wind altering every twelve hours; that is, from midnight to noon it blows 
oft the land, when 1t 15 intolerably hot, and during the other twelve hours 
from the ſea, which laſt proves a great retreſhment to the inhabitants of 
the coaſt. The produce of the foil is the ſame with that of the other Part 
of the Eaſt Indies. The like may be ſaid of their quadrupeds, fiſh, tow!, 
and nox10us creatures and 1nfect-, 

INHABITANTS.) The inhabitants of this part are more black in com- 
plexion than thoſe of the other peninſula of India, though lying nearer to 
the equator, which makes tome ſuſpect them to be. the deſcendants of an 
ancient colony from Ethiopia. The greateſt part of them have but a 
fuint notion of any allegiance they owe to the emperor of Indoſten, 
whoſe tribute from hence has been, ever ſince the invation of Shah Na- 
dir, intercepted by their foubahs and nabobs, who now exerciſe an inde- 
pendent power in the government; but, behdes thole ſoubahs, and other 
imperial viceroys, many eſtates in this peninſula belong to rajals, or 
lords, who are deſcendants of thor old princes, and look upon theinlelves 
as being independent on the Mogul, and his authority, 

PROVINcCks, CITIES, AND OTHER BULLD-} From what has been 

INGS, PUBLIC, AND PRIVATE, a ſaid above, this penin— 
ſula is rather to be divided into great goveruments, or toubahthips, than 
into provinces, One ſoubah often engrofles ſeveral provinces, and fizes 
the ſeat of his government, according to his own conventency, 1 thall 
ſpeak ot thoſe provinces, as belonging to the Malubar, or Coromandel 
coaſt, the two great objects of Engliſh commerce in that country; aud 
firlt, of the eaſtern, or Coromandel coalt. 

Madura begins at Cape Comorin, the fouthernmoſt point of the penin— 
ſula, It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom of Portugal, and is fad to 
have been governed by a fovercign king, who had under him ſet enty in 
Þutary princes, caci of them independent in his o domin;ons, but pay” 
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ing him a tax; now the caſe is much altered, the prince being ſcarcely 
ae to protect lunfelt and his people from the Hdepreditions vt his neigh- 
hours, but by a tribute to buy them off ; the capital is Tritehinopoli. The 
chiet value of this kingdom ſcems to conhiſt of a peari fiſhery upon its coaſt, 
Taniour is a little kingdom, lying to the e:.1t of Madura, The foil is ter- 
ti, and its prince rich, till plundered by the nabob of Arcot, and ſowe 
Brin bjcéts connefted with him. Wicehin it lies the Danish Eait India 
ſeitlem : Tranqucbar, and the fortrefs of Negapatam, which was taken 
tram ech the luſt war, and confirmed to the Engliſh by the late 
tent, 0 peace: the capital city is Tanjour. | 

Tan Cannes, as i is row called, is weil known to the Engliſh, It is 
bounded a ih cait by the bay or Bengal; on the north by the river 


Kita which e ivides it from Gulconda on the wett by Viſlupour; and 
on the ſanthe tac bingdoms of Nleſaur and Fanjour; being in length, 
ok th. about 34; miles, and 276 in breadth trom eaſt to 


weit, Ihe capital of the Carnitic 18 Binagar, and of our Ally, the nabob, 
Wet. The country in general is eiizemed healthful, fertile, and popu- 
ns, Within this country, upon the Coromandel coaft, lies fort St. 
David's. or Cuddal o: By b-ion nge the Engliſp, with a diltrict round it, 
"The foit i. iron, and of Eat PUT nee td our trade. Five leagues to 
the corth lies Pondicherry, once the emporiim of the French in the Et 
ladies, but whick hath been repeatedly taken by the Engliſh, and as otten 
reftored by the rreaties or peace. 

Fort St. George, better known by the name ot Madras, is the capital 
of the Unolith taſt India Company's dominiors in that part of the Eatt 
Indice, unis distant cailward trom London, about 4800 miles, Great 
complaiurs have been made of the hituation of this fort; but no pains have 
been ſpared by the company, in rendering it impregnable to any force 
that cen be brought againtt it by the natives, It protects two towns, call. 
ed, trom the complexions of their-ſeveral inhabitants, the White and the 
Nack. The White Town 1s fortified. and contains an Eugliſh corporation 
of a miyor and aldermen. Nothing his been omitted to mend the natural 
badneſs of its -Gtuation, which ſeems originally to be owing to the neigh- 
boarrhood of the diamond mines, which are but a weck's journey diſtant. 
Thete mines are under the direction of a M-gul officer, who lets them out 
by admealurement, and encloting the contents by palliſadoes; all dia- 
monas above a certain weight originally beſonged to rhe emperor. The 
dit belonging to Madras, extending about 40 miles round, is Of little 
raluc tor its product; 80,00 inhabitants of various nations are laid to be 
dependent upon Madras; but its fatety conſiſts in the ſuperiority of the 
Englith by fea, It carries on a confiderable trade with China, Perſia, and 
Mocha. 

Ine reader nceds not be informed of the immenſe fortunes acquired b 
the Englith, upon his coaſt within thele thirty years; bur {ome of thele 
turtuncs appear to have been obtained by the moit iniquitous practices, 
Therc fcems to have been ſome fundamental errors in the conſtitution of 
the Kali India Company. The directors confidered the riches acquired 
by their covernors and other ſervants as being plundered trom the com- 
pity, aud accordingly ſent out ſupefintendants to control their governors 
ad overgrown ſervants ; and have trom time to time changed their gover, 
dors, and members of the council there. As this is a ſubject of the 
/ivarTit unportance that ever perhaps occurred in the geography of a com- 

mercial 
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mercial country, the reader will indulge us in one or two reflechon: 

The Engliſh Eaſt India Company, through the diſtractions of the Ma. 

gul empire, the ſupport of our government, and the undaunted, but tor 
runate ſueceſſes of their military officers, have acquired ſo amazing a pro. 
perty in this peninſnla, and in Indoſtan, that it is ſuperior to the reve. 
nues of many crowned heads; and ſome of their own ſervants pretend 
that when all their expences are paid, their clear revenue amounts to 
near two millions ſterling ; out of which they were to pay 400,0021. an- 
nually to the government, while ſuffered to enjoy their revenues. Hoy 
that revenue is collected, or from whence it ariſes, is beſt known ;o the 
company; part of it, however, has been granted in property, and part 
of it is ſecured on mortgages, for diſcharging their expences in ſupporting 
the intereſts of their friends, the emperor, and the reipective ſoubahs and 
nabobs they have aſſiſted. 
Be this as it may, this company has exerciſed many rights appropriated 
to ſovereignty ; ſuch as thoſe of holding forts, coining money, and the 
like. Theſe powers were thought incompatible with the principles of 2 
commercial limited company, and therefore the Engliſh miniſtry and par— 
Hament have repeatedly intertered, in order to regulate the affairs of the 
company, and a board of control at home is at length eſtabliſhed, It has 
alſo been hoped, that, in conſequence of this interference of the govern. 
ment, ſuch meaſures may be taken with the Eaſtern princes and poten- 
rates, as may render the acquiſitions of the company permanent and na- 
tional. Bur it is much to be regretted, that as the government has thourht 
proper to interfere m the affairs of the Eaſt India Company, it has nor 
alſo taken fome meaſures to puniſh thoſe many and infamous inſtances of 
oppreſſion, injuſtice, and cruelty, of which the ſervants of the company 
have been guilty. As to the ſupreme court lately eſtabliſhed at Calcutta, 
it has not anſwered the purpoſes for which it was appointed; it has been 
equally complained of by the ſervants of the company, and by the na- 
tives; many ot the latter have been grievoully harrafſed by it, who were 
not amenable to its juriſdiction ; nor has that regard been paid to ther 
manners and cuſtoms, which both juſtice and policy required. 

The celebrated Hvder Ally, with whom the ſervants of the company ot- 
ten embroiled them, ſhared the Carnatic with the nabob of Arcot. In the 
lait war he took many of its chief places, obtained great advantages over 
the company's troops, and brought his forces to the gates of Madras, but 
died betore the concluſion of the war. He is ſaid to be a native of his 
province of Meſſar, or Myſore, which lies to the ſouth-weſt of the Car- 
natic ; and the Chriſtians of the apoſtie St. Thomas live at the foot of 
the mountains Getti, that ſeparate Meffar from Malabar. Pellicate, Iy- 
ing to the north of Madras, belongs to the Dutch. I have alrcady 
mentioned the kingdom of Golconda, which, befides its diamonds, 18 
famous for the cheapneſs of its provifions, and for making white wine of 
grapes that are ripe in January. Golconda is ſubject to a prince, called 
the Nizam, or Soubah of the Deccan, who is rich, and can raiſe 100,009 
men. The capital of his dominions is called Bagnagur, or Hyderabad, 
but the kingdom takes its name from the city of Golconda, Eaſt-ſouth- 
eaſt of Golconda lies Maſulipatan, where the Engliſh and Dutch have 
Factories, The Engliſh have alſo factories at Ganjam and Vizigapatan, 
on this coaſt ; and the Dutch at Narſipore. The province of Orixa, frem 
whence the Engliſh company draw ſome part of their revenues, lies to the 
north of Golconda, extending in length from caſt to weſt about 559 miles, 
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-nd in breadth about 240. It is governed chiefly by Moodajee Booſlah, 
and his brother, allies to the Marattas. In this province ſtands the tem- 
ple of ſagaryunt, which they ſay is attended by 500 prieſts, The idol is 
an irregular pyramidal black ſtone, of about 4 or 500lb. weight, with two 
ch diamonds near the top, to repreſent the eyes, and the note and mouth 
winted with vermillion. 

The country of Deccan comprehends ſeveral large provinces, and ſome 
kingdoms ; particularly thoſe of Baglana, Balagate, Telenga, and the 
kingdom of Viſhapour. 'l he truth ie, the names, dependencies, and go- 
vetument of thole provinces, are extremely unſettled ; they having been 
reduced by Aurengzebe, or his father, are ſubject to almoſt annual revo- 
lutions and alterations. Modern geographers are not agreed upon their 
ſituation and extent, but we are told that the principal towns are Auren- 
gabad, and Doltabad or Dowlet-abad ; and the latter is the ſtrongeſt place 
in all Indoſtan. Near it lies the famous pagod of Elora, in a plain about 
wo leagues ſquare. The tombs, chapels, temples, pillars, and many 
thouſand figures that ſurround it, are {aid to be cut out of the natural rock, 
and to ſurpaſs all the other efforts of human art. Telenga lies on the eaſt 
ef Golconda ; and its capital, Beder, contains a garriſon of 3000 men. 
The inhabitants of this province ſpeak a language peculiar to them- 
ſelres. 

Biplana lies to the weſt of Telenga, and forms the ſmalleſt province of 
the empire; its capital is Mouler, The Portugueſe territory begins here 
at the port of Daman, twenty-one leagues ſouth of Surat, and extends al- 
moſt twenty leagues to the north of Goa, Viſiapour is a large province, 
the weſtern part is called Konkan, which is intermingled with the Portu- 
gueſe poſſeſſions. The rajah of Viſiapour is ſaid to have had a yearly re- 
venue of fix millions ſterling, and to bring to the field 150,000 ſoldiers. 
The capital is of the fame name, and the country very truittul, The 
principal places on this coaſt are, Daman, Baſſaim Trapor or Tarapor, 
Chawl, Dandi-Rajahhpur, Dabul-Rajupur, Ghiria, and Vingurla. The 
Portugueſe have loſt ſeveral valuable poſſeſſions on this coatt, and thoſe 
which remain are on the decline. 

Guzeratis a maritime province on the gulf of Cambaya, and one of the 
fineſt in India, but inhabited by a fierce rapactous people. It is ſaid to 
contain 35 cities. Amed- Abad is the capital of the province, where there 
5 an Engliſh factory, and is ſaid, in wealth, to vie with the richeſt towns 
in Europe. About 43 French leagues diſtant lies Surat, where the Eng- 
liſn have a flouriſhing factory. | 
Among the iflands lying upon the ſame coaſt is that of Bombay, belong - 
ing to the Engliſh Eaſt India company. Its harbour can convemently 
hold 1000 ſhips at anchor, The iſland itſelf is about ſeven miles in length, 
and twenty in circumference ; bu: its ſituation and harbour are its chict 
recommendations, being deſtitute of almoſt all the conveniences of lite. 
The town is about a mile long, and poorly built; and the climate was 
fatal to Engliſh conſtitutions, till experience, caution, and temperance 
taught them preſervatives againit its unwholeſomeneſs. The beſt water 
there is preſerved in tanks, which receive it in the rainy ſeaſons. The 
ort is a regular quadrangle, and well built of ſtone, Many black mer- 
Chants refide here. This itland was part of the portion paid with the ip» 
fanta of Portugal to Charles II. who gave it to the Eaſt India company; 
and the ifland is ill divided into three Roman Catholic pariſhes, inhabited 
by Portugueſe, and what are called popiſh Meſtizos and pay the 
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former being a mixed breed of _ natives and Portugueſe, and the oth 
the Aborigines ot the country ne Engliſh have fallen upon methods 3 
render this 1t}4nd und town, under all their Miadvantages, a late, it iy. 
an agreeable relidence. The reader ſcatetly needs to be intor med, t. + 
the governor und council of nn ay have !ucrative poſts, as well - 
the officers under them. The troops on rhe ifland arc comm 
Englith ofhcers ; and the natives, when formed imo regular COMpunie, 
and diſciplined, are here, and all over the Fatt Indies, called 8 PO\s, The 
inhabitants of the ifland amount to ne al 60,020, of different nativns ; 
of whom enjoys the practice of his religion 3 

Near Bombay are ſcveral other iflands, one of which, called Ele. hanta, 
contains the moi? inexplicable anugquity per h aps in the world. 4 ſigure 
of an elephant, of the natural ze, cut coarte iy in ſtone, þrefe 5s itielt On 
the landiog— place, near the bottom dt a mountain. An cat y i pe then 
leads to a ſtupendous temple, hewn ou t of the ſolid rock, eizhty o vincty 
teer long, und ort, broad. The rovt, which is cut Hat, is! tup ported 
regular rows of pull; rs, about ten teet high, with capitals, , reſembling 
round cuthions, : Us if pres eu by the weight of the incumbent mon: ain, At 
the farther cud are three g gigantie ft zures, which have been mn wr lied oy 
the blind zeal ot the portug uete, Betides the temp le, are various images 
and groupes on each hand cut in the ſtone; one of the litter bearing a 
rude reſemblance ot the judgment of Solomon; beides a colonnyde with 
a door of regular architecture ; but tlic whole bears no manner of 3 
blance to any ot the Gentoo works, 

The ifjand and city of on, the capital of the Portugueſe ſeltlements 
in the Eaſt Indies, hes about thirty miles ouch of Vingurla. The iſland 
is about twenty-ſeven miles in compafs. It has one of the Goo a belt 
fortified ports in the Indies. This was formerly a molt ſupcrt fertleme ar, 
and was ſurpafled either in bulk or beauty by few of the Europe can citio 
It is ſaid that the revennes of the eſnits upon this ifland equal led this 
of the crown of Fortucal. G on, #5 well as the reſt of the Port agueſe 
poſſeſſions on this coalt, are under a Viceroy, who ſtill k Lechs up the re- 
mains of the ancicat ſplendor of the government. The rich cui ſula ot 
Salſett is depend es 90 Gon. Sunda ies ſouth of the Portugueſe terri- 
tories, and is governed by a 1tjah, tributary to the Now ul, The En gliſli 
factory of Cory war is One Of the mol pleafanr and hea! 5 y of any up- on the 
Malabar coaſt. anora lies about art miles to the it '\ ith of Goa, and 
reaches to Calicut, Its foil 15 famous tor producing rice, that ſupplies 
many parts of Europe, aud fume of the Invies, The Kanornes are faid 
generally to be governed by a iauy, whoſe fon bas rae title of R. jah; aud 
her ſubjects are accounted the bravelt and moſt civilized of any in that 

eninſula, and remarkably given to commerce. 

g 'hough Malabar gives name to the old ſouth-weſt con 1ſt of the pentnſul: "K 
vet It is Conhned at preſent to the COUntry o called, lx Th g on the We ſt ot 
Cape Comorin, and called the Pominions of the Samorin, The Malabar 
language, however, is common in the Carnatic ; and the country itſelf is 
rich and fertile, but peſtered with «recon adders, whoſe poiſon is ineurable. 
Ir was formerly a large kingdom of itſelf. The molt remarkable places 1 
Malabar are Kannamore, containing a Dutch factory und fort; Telü— 
cherry, where the Englith have a ſmall ſettlement, keeply Za Conltant gar- 
riſon of thirty or forty ſoldiers. Calicu-, where the French and Portu- 
gueſe have ſmall facturics, belides various other dittinct territories and 

cities. Cape Comorin, u hich ! is the ſoutherumoſt part of this pen as 
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though not above three leagues in extent, is famous for uniting in the 
lame garden the two ſeaſons of the year; the trees being loaded with 
blolloms and fruit on the one fide, while on the other fide they are ſtripped 
of 511 their leaves. This ſurprifting phenomenon is owing to the ridge of 
mountains fo often mentioned, which traverſe the whole peninſula trom 
Fauth to north. On the oppolite ſides of the Cape, the winds are con— 
Huy at variance; blowing from the welt on the weſt ſide, and from the 
ealt on the eaſtern ſide. 

Before I take my leave of India, it may be proper to obſerve, that in 
the diſtrict of Cochin, within Malabar, are to be found ſome thouſands of 
lens, who pretend to be ot the tribe of Manaſſeh, and to have records 
engraver on copper plates in Hebrew characters. They are ſaid to be ſo 
por, that many ot them embrace the Gentoo religion, he like diſ- 
coreries of the Jews and their records have been made in China, and 
other places of Alia, which have occaſioned various ſpeculations among 
the learned. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles, 
Length 1300 44 and 50 Eaſt longitude. 
Breadth 1 8 between | 25 and 44 North latitude, 500,000 


ODERN Perſia is bounded by the mountains of 
Ararat, or Daghiſtan, which divide it from Cir- 
ian Tartary, on the North-Weſt; by the Caſpian fea, which divides 

it from Ruſſia, on the North ; by the river Oxus, which divides it from 

Uſbec Tartary, on the North-Eaſt; by India, on the Eait; and by the 

Indian ocean, and the gults of Pertia and Ormus, on the South; and by 

Arabia and Turkey, on the Weſt, 

This kingdom is divided 1nto the following provinces : on the frontiers 
of India are Choraſan, part of the ancient Hyrcania, including Herat and 
Efterabad ; Sableuſtan, including the ancient Bactriana and Candahor 
aud Sigiſtan, the ancient Drangiana. The ſouthern diviſion contains Ma- 
keran, Kerman, the ancient Gedroſſia, and Farſiſtan, the ancient Perſia, 
The ſouth-weſt divifion, on the frontiers of Turkey, contains the pro— 
vinces of Chufiſtan, the ancient Suftana, and Irac-Agem, the ancient 
Parthia. The north-weſt diviſion, lying between the Caſpian fea and the 
tronticrs of Turkey in Alia, contains the provinces of Aderbeitzen, the 


Bou N DARIES.] 


ancient Media; Gangea, and Daghiſtan, part of the ancient Iberia and 
8 . . P O 2 D. . | . 
Colchis ; Ghilan, part of the ancient Hyrcania ; Shirvan, and Mazan» 


deran. 


Nauk. ] Perſia, according to the poets, derived its name from Per- 
ſeus, the jon of Jupiter and Danae. Leſs fabulous authors ſuppoſe it 
derived from Paras, which fignifies a horſeman; the Perſians, or Par- 
thians, being always celebrated for their ſkill in horſemanſhip. 

Alk.] In ſo extenlive un empire this is very difterent. Thoſe parts 
which border upon Caucalus ang Daghiſtan, and the mountains near the 
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Caſpian ſea, are cold, as lying in the neighbourhood of thoſe mountains 
which are commonly covered with ſnow. The air in the midland pro- 
vinces of Perſia is ſerene, pure, aud exhitarating ; but in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces it is hot, and ſometimes communicates noxious blaſts to the midland 
parts, which are ſo otten mortal, that the inhabitants fortify their heads 
with very thick turbans. 

SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS,] Theſe vary like the air, The ſoil is far 
from being luxuriant towards Tarcary and the Caſpian fea, but with cul. 
tivation it might produce abundance of corn and fruits. South of Mount 
Taurus, the fertility ot the country in corn, fruits, wine, and the other 
luxuries of life, is equalled by few counties. It produces wine and oil 
in plenty, ſenna, rhubarb, and the fineſt of drags. The fruits ate deli- 
cious, eſpecially their dates, oranges, pittachio-nuts ; melons, cucum- 
bers, and garden ſtuff, not to mention vaſt quantities of excellent 
filk ; and the gulf of Baſſora formerly furniſhed great part of Europe and 
Alia with very tine pearls. Some parts, near Iſpahan eſpecially, produce 
almoſt all the flowers that are valued in Europe; and from ſonic of them, 
the roſes eſpecially, they extract waters of a falubrious and odorific kind, 
which form a gainful commodity in trade. In ſhort, the fruits, veget- 
ables, and flowers of Perha, are of a moſt exalted flavour; and had the 
natives the art of horticulture to as great perfection as ſome nations in Eu- 
rope, by tranſplanting, engrafting, and other meliurations, they would 
add greatly to the natural riches of the country, Phe Perſian afla-keiida 
flows from a plant called hilrot, and turns unto a guin, Some of it is 
white, and ſome black ; but the former 1s fo much valued, that the na- 
tives make very rich ſauces of it, and ſometimes cat it as a rarity. 

MounTAINs.] Thelc arc Caucaſus and Ararat, which are called the 
mountains of Daghiſtan ; and the vaſt collection of mountains called Tau— 
Tus, and their diviſions, run through the middle of the country from Na- 
tolia to India, 

RIVERS.] It has been obſerved, that no country, of fo great an ex- 
tent, has ſo few navigable rivers as Perlia., The moſt conſiderable are 
thoſe of Kur, anciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently Araxes, which rife 
in or near the mountains of Ararat, and, joining their ſtreams, fall into 
the Caſpian ſea, Some imall rivulets falling from the mountains water 
the country; but their ſtreams arc io inconſiderable, that few or none of 
them can be navigated even by boats. The Oxus can ſcarcely be called a 
Perſian river, though it divides Perſia from Uſbec Tartary. Perſia has the 
river Indus on the caſt, and the Euphrates and Tigris on the weſt, 

WATER. The ſcarcity of rivers, in Perſia, is joined to a ſcarcity 
of water; but the defect, where it prevails, is admirably well ſupplied 
by means of reſervoirs, aqueducts, canals, and other ingenious me- 
thods. | | | 

METALS AND MINERALsS.] Perſia contains mines of iron, copper, 
lead, and above all, turquoiſe fttones, which are found in Choraſan. 
Sulphur, ſalt-petre, and antimony, are found in the mountains. Quar- 
ries of red, White, and black marble, have alſo been diſcovered near 
Tauris. | | 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- It is impoſſible to ſpeak with 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, 1 certainty concerning the 
opulation of a country fo little known as that of Perſia. It we are to 
zudge by the vaſt armies in modern as well as in ancient times, raiſed there, 
bhe numbers it contains muſt be very great. The Perſiaus of both fexes 
ale 
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are generally handſome ; the men being fond of Georgian and Circaſſian 
women, Their complexions towards the ſouth are ſomewhat ſwarthy. 
The men ſhave their heads, but the young men ſuffer a lock of hair to 
grow on each ſide, and the beard of their chin to reach up to their temples ; 
but religious people wear long beards, Men of rank and quality wear 
very magnificent turbans; many of them coſt twenty-five pounds, and 
fey under nine or ten. They have a maxim to keep their heads very 
warm, ſo that they never pull off their caps or their turbans out of reſpect 
even to the king. Their dreſs is very ſimple. Next to their ſkin they 
wear callico ſhirts, over them a veſt, which reaches below the knee, girt 
with a ſaſh, and over that a looſe garment ſomewhat ſhorter. The ma- 
terials of their cloaths, however, are commonly very expenſive ; conſiſt- 
ing of the richeſt furs, filks, mutlin, cottons, and the like valuable ſtuffs, 
richly embroidered with gold and filver. They wear a kind of looſe 
boots on their legs, and ſhippers on their feet. They are fond of riding, 
and very expenſive in their equipages. They wear at all times a dagger 
in their ſaſh, and linen trowſers. The collars of their ſhirts and cloaths 
are open; ſo that their dreſs upon the whole is far better adapted for the 
purpoſe both of health and activity than the long flowing robes of the 
Turks. The dreſs of the women is not much different; their wear, as 
well as that of the men, is very coſtly; and they are at great pains to 
heighten their beauty by art, colours, and wathes. 

The Perſians accuſtom themſelves to frequent waſhings and ablutions, 
which are the more neceſſary, as they ſeldom change their linen. In the 
morning early they drink coffee, about eleven go to dinner, upon fruits, 
ſwectmeats, and milk. Their chief meal is at night. They eat at theic 
repalts cakes of rice, and others of wheat flour; and as they eſteem it an 
abomination to cut either bread, or any kind of meat, after it is dreſſed, 
theſe cakes are made thin, that they may be ealily broken with the hand; 
zud their meat, which is generally mutton, or fowls, is fo prepared, that 
they divide it with their fingers. When every thing is ſet in order before 
them, they eat faſt, and without any ceremony. But ut is obſerved by a late 
traveller, that when the oldeſt man in the company ſpeaks, though he be 
poor, and ſet at the lower end of the room, they all give a ſtrict attention 
to lis words. They are temperate, but uſe opium, though not in ſuch 
ahundance as the Turks; nor are they very delicate in their entertainments 
of cating and drinking. They are great maſters of ceremony towards their 
luperiors, and ſo polite, that they accommodate Europeans who viſit them 
With ſtools, that they may not be forced to fit croſs-legged. They we 
lo ummaderately fond of tobacco, which they ſmoke through a tube fixed 
in water, ſo as to be cool in the mouth, that when it has been prohibited 
by their princes, they have been known to leave their country rather than 
be debarred from that enjoyment. The Perſians are naturally fond of 
poctry, moral ſentences, and hyperbole. Their long wars, and their na- 
tional revolutions, have mingled the native Perſians with barbarous na- 
nous, and are ſaid to have taught them diffimulation ; but they are till 
plealing and plauſible in their behaviour, and in all ages have been re- 
markable for hoſpitality. 

The Perſians write like the Hebrews, from the right to the left; and are 
ncat in their ſeals and materials for writing, and are wonderfully expedi- 
tous in the art. The number of people employed on their manuſoripts 
(for no priming is allowed there) is incredible. Their great foible ſeems 
to be ollentation in their equipages and dreſſes; nor are they leſs ane 
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Caſpian ſea, are cold, as lying in the neighbourhood of thoſe mountains 
which are commonly covered with ſnow. The air in the midland pro- 
vinces of Perſia is ſerene, pure, and exhilarating; but in the {outhern pro- 
vinces it is hot, and ſometimes communicates noxious blaſts to the midland 
parts, which are ſo otten mortal, that the inhabitants fortify their heads 
with very thick turbans. 

SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS.] Theſe vary like the air. The foil is far 
from being luxuriant towards Tarcary and the Caſpian fea, but with cyl. 
tivation it might produce abundance of corn and fruits. South of Mount 
Taurus, the fertility of the country in corn, fruits, wine, and the other 
luxuries of life, is equalled by tew counties. It produces wine and oil 
in plenty, ſenna, rhubarb, and the fineſt of drugs. The fruits are deli 
cious, eſpecially their dates, oranges, pittachio-nuts ; melons, cucum- 
bers, and garden ſtuff, not to mention vaſt quantities of excellent 
filk ; and the gulf of Baſſora formerly furniſhed great part of Europe and 
Aſia with very tine pearls. Some parts, near Iſpaban eſpecially, produce 
almoſt all the flowers that are valued in Europe; and from fone of them, 
the roſes eſpecially, they extract waters of a ſalubrious and odorific kind, 
which form a gainful commodity in trade. In ſhort, the fruits, veget- 
ables, and flowers of Perſia, are of a moſt exalted flavour; and had the 
natives the art of horticulture to as great perfection as ſome nations in Eu- 
rope, by tranſplanting, engrafting, and other melivrations, they would 
add greatly to the natural riches of the country, The Perſian afli-teiida 
flows from a plant called hilrot, and turns unto a gum, Some of it is 
white, and ſome black; but the former is fo much valued, that the na- 
tives make very rich ſauces of it, and ſometimes eat it as a rarity. 

MounTAiNs.] Thelc arc Caucaſus and Ararat, which are called the 
mountains of Daghiſtan; and the vaſt collection of mountains called Tau- 
Tus, and their diviſions, run through the middle of the country from Na- 
tolia to India, 

RIVERs,] It has been obſerved, that no country, of ſo great an ex- 
tent, has ſo few navigable rivers as Perſia, The moſt conliderablc are 
thoſe of Kur, anciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently Araxes, which rife 
in or near the mountains of Ararat, and, joining their ſtreams, fall into 
the Caſpian ſea. Some {mall rivulets falling from the mountains water 
the country; but their ſtreams arc io inconſiderable, that few or none of 
them can be navigated even by boats. The Oxus can ſcarcely be called a 
Perſian river, though it divides Perfia from Uſbec Tartary. Perſia has the 
river Indus on the caſt, and the Euphrates and Tigris on the weſt, 

WaTER.] The ſcarcity of rivers, in Perſia, is joined to a ſcarcity 
of water; but the defect, where it prevails, is admirably well ſupplied 
by means of reſervoirs, aqueduFts, canals, and other ingenious me- 
thods. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Perſia contains mines of iron, copper, 
lead, and above all, turquoiſe ſtones, which are found in Choraſau. 
Sulphur, ſalt-petre, and «ntimony, are found in the mountains. Quar- 
is of red, white, and black marble, have alſo been diſcovered near 

Auris. | 


PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN» It is impoſſible to ſpeak with 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, F any certainty concerning the 


population of a country fo little known as that of Perſia, If we are to 
zudge by the vaſt armies in modern as well as in ancient times, raiſed there, 
the numbers it contains mult be very great. The Perſiaus of both ſexes 
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are generally handſome ; the men being fond of Georgian and Circaſſian 
women, Their complexions towards the ſouth are ſomewhat ſwartby, 
The men ſhave their heads, but the young men ſuffer a lock of hair to 
grow on each ſide, and the beard of their chin to reach up to their temples z 
but religious people wear long beards, Men of rank and quality wear 
very magnificent turbans; many of them colt twenty-five pounds, and 
fey under nine or ten. They have a maxim to keep their heads very 
warm, ſo that they never pull off their caps or their turbans out of reſpect 
even to the king. Their dreſs is very ſimple. Next to their ſkin they 
wear callico ſhirts, over them a veſt, which reaches below the knee, girt 
with a ſaſh, and over that a looſe garment ſomewhat ſhorter. "The ma- 
terials of their cloaths, however, are commonly very expenſive ; conhit- 
ing of the richeſt furs, filks, muſlin, cottons, and the like valuable ſtuffs, 
richly embroidered with gold and filver. They wear a kind of loofe 
boots on their legs, and ſlippers on their feet. They are fond of riding, 
and very expenſive in their equipages. They wear at all times a dagger 
in their ſaſh, and linen trowſers. The collars of their ſhirts. and cloaths 
are open; ſo that their dreſs upon the whole is far better adapted for the 
purpoſe both of health and activity than the long flowing robes of the 
Turks. The dreſs of the women is not much different; their wear, as 
well as that of the men, is very coſtly; and they are at great pains to 
heighten their beauty by art, colours, and waſhes. 

The Perſians accuſtom themſelves to frequent waſhings and ablutions, 
which are the more neceſſary, as they ſeldom change their linen, In the 
morning early they drink coffee, about eleven go to dinner, upon fruits, 
ſweetmeats, and milk. Their chief meal is at night. They eat at their 
repalts cakes of rice, and others of wheat flour; and as they eſteem it an 
abomination to cut either bread, or any kind of meat, After it is dreſſed, 
theſe cakes are made thin, that they may be ealily broken with the hand; 
and their meat, which is generally mutron, or fowls, is fo prepared, that 
they divide it with their fingers. When every thing 1s ſet in order before 
them, they eat faſt, and without any ceremony. But it is obſerved by a late 
traveller, that when the oldeſt man in the company ſpeaks, though he be 
poor, and ſet at the lower end of the room, they all give a ſtrict attention 
to lus words, They are temperate, but uſe opium, though not in ſuch 
ahundance as the Turks; nor are they very delicate in their entertainments 
of cating and drinking. They are great maſters of ceremony towards their 
luperiors, and fo polite, that they accommodate Europeans who viſit them 
wich ſtools, that they may not be forced to fit crois-legged. They awe 
lo unmoderately fond of tobacco, which they ſmoke through a tube fixed 
in water, ſo as to be cool in the mouth, that when it has been prohibited 
by their princes, they have been known to leave their country rather than 
be debarred from that enjoyment. The Perſians are naturally fond of 
poctry, moral ſentences, and hyperbole, Their long wars, and their na- 
tional revolutions, have mingled the native Perſians with barbarous na- 
tous, and are ſaid to have taught them diſſimulation; but they are till 
plealing and plauſible in their behaviour, and in all ages have been re- 
markable for hoſpitality. | 

1 he Perſians write like the Hebrews, from the right to the left; and are 
neat in their ſeals and materials for writing, and are wonderfully expedi- 
ous in the art. The number of people employed on their manuſeripts 
(for no printing is allowed there) is incredible. Their great foible ſeems 
to be ollentation in their equipages and * nor are they leſs 2 
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of their women than the Turks, and other eaſtern nations. They are 
fond of mulic, and take a pleaſure in converſing in large companies; but 
their chief diverſions are thoſe of the field, hunting, hawking, horſeman- 
ſhip, and the exerciſe of arms, in all which they are very dextrous. They 
excel, as their anceſtors the Parthians did, in archery. They are fond of 
rope-dancers, jugglers, and fighting of wild beaſts ; and privately play t 
zames of chauce. 

Men may mary for life, or for any determined time, in Perſia, as well 

as through all Tartary ; and travellers or merchants, who intend to tiay 
ſome time in any city, commonly apply to the cadec, or judge, for a wite 
during the time he propoſes to ſtay, The cadee, for a ſtared gratuity, pro- 
duces a number of girls, whom he declares to be honeſt, and free from 
diſeaſes ; and he becomes ſurety for them. A gentleman who lately at 
tended the Ruſſian embaſſy to Perſia declares, that, amongſt thouſands, 
there has not been one lace of their diſhoneſty during the time agrecd 
upon, ' 
8 The Perſians are Mahometans of the ſect of Ali; for 
which reaſon the Turks, who follow the ſucceſſion of Omar and Abu Bekr, 
call them heretics, Their religion is, if poſſible, in ſome things more fan- 
taſtical and ſenſual than that of the Turks; but in many points it 3s mingled 
with ſome Bramin ſuperſtitions. When they are taxed by the Chriſtun; 
with drinking ſtrong liquors, as many ot them do, they anſwer very jer- 
fibly „ You Chriſtians whore and get drunk, though you know you are 
committing fins, which is the very caſe with us.” Having mentioned the 
Bramins, the compariſon between them and the Perſian gachres or gaurs, 
who pretend to be the diſciples and ſucceſſors of the ancient Magi, the 
followers of Zoroaſter, may be highly worth a learned diſquiſition: that 
both of them held originally pure and {imple ideas of a Supreme Being, 
may be eaſily proved; bur the Indian Bramins and Parſes accuſe the Gauss, 
who fill worſhip the fire,” of having ſenſualized thoſe ideas, and of intro- 
ducing an evil principle 1nto the government of the world. A combuli- 
ible ground, about ten miles diſtant from Baku, a city in the north of Per. 
Ea, is the ſcene of the Guebres devotions, It muſt be admitted, that this 
ground is impregnated with very ſurpriſing inflammatory qualities, and 
20atains ſeveral old little temples ; in one of which the Guebres pretend to 
preterve the ſacred flame of the univerſal fire, which riſes from the end 
of a large hollow cane ſtuck into the ground, reſembling a lamp buruing 
with very pure ſpirits. The Mahometans are the declared enemies of the 
Gaurs, who were baniſhed out of Perfia by Shah Abbas. Their ſect, 
however, is {aid to be numerous, though tolerated in very few places. 

The long wars between the Perſians and the Romans, ſeem early to 
have driven the ancient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the neighbouring 
countries. Even to this day, many ſects are found that evidently have 
Chriſtianity for the ground-work of their religion. Some of them, called 
Souffees, who are a kind of quietiſts, ſacrifice their paſſions to God, and 
profeſs the moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their religion, a 
mixture of Judaiſm and Mahomctanitm ; and are numerous towards the 
Perſian gulf. I have already mentioned the Armenian and Georgian 
Chriſtians, who are very numerous in Perſia, The preſent race of Per- 
ſians are ſaid to be very cool in the doctrines of Mahomet, owing partly © 
their late wars with the Turks. 

LANGUAGE.] It has been diſputed among the learned, wheiher the 
Arabs had not their language from the Perſians; but this chiefly reits 3 
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the great intermixture of Arabic words in the Perfian language, and the 
decifion ſeems to be in favour of the Arabs, The common people, eſpe- 1 
Galle towards the ſouthern coaſts of the Caſpian Sea, ſpeak Turkiſh; and 
the Arabic probably was introduced into Perſia, under the caliphate, when \ 1 
harning flouriſhed in thoſe countries. Many of the learned Perſians have | th 
written in the Arabic, and people of quality have adopted it as the modiſh ' kh 
Inguage, as we do the French. The pure Perſie is ſaid to be ſpoken in + 7x 
the ſouthern parts, on the coaſt of the Perſian gulf, and in Iſpahan; ' 
but many of the provinces ſpeak a barbarous mixture of the Turkiſh, | 
huſſian, and other languages, Their Pater-noſter is of the following 
tenour: Ei Padere ma kth der oſinoui; pat baſehed mam tu; bayayed pad- | 
[rhahi tu; ſebwvad ehoyanfle tu henzqunaankih der ofmon nix deræemin; beh | 'F 
mira jmrouz nin hefaf ronz mara; wadargudſar mara konahan ma xjunan- | 
lima nis mig ſarim ormdnu mara; wador ozmajiſch minedazzmara ; likin " 
chalds kun mara ex eſeherir, Amen. BI! 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, ] The Perſians, in ancient times, were * Bt; 
fimous for both, and their poets renowned all over the Eaſt. There is 2 "Wd! 
manuſcript at Oxford, containing the lives of an hundred and thirty-five 4 BY 
of the fineſt Perſian poets, Ferduſi and Sadi were among the molt celebra- h 1. 
ted of the Perfian poets, The former compriſed the hiſtory of Perſia in + | | 
| a ſeries of epic poems, which employed him for near thirty years, and Mi | 
which are {aid by Mr, Joncs to be “a glorious monument of eaſteru Th 1 
genius and learning.” Sad! was a native of Schiras, and flouriſhed in the | |: 
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thirteenth century, and wrote many fine pieces both in proſe and verſe, ll 
| Shemleddin was one of the moſt eminent lyric poets that Alia has pro- kd 
duced; and Nakhſheb wrote in Perſian a book called the Tales of a Par- | f | 
tot, not unlike the Decameron of Boccace. Jami was a moſt animated and RY 
N elegant poet, who flouriſhed in the middle of the fifteenth century, and $ 
! 
ö 


' whoſe beautiful compolitions, on a great variety of ſubjeQs, are preſerved 1 
at Oxford in twenty-two volumes. Harirt compoſed, in a rich, elegant, . 
and flowery ſtyle, a moral work, in fifty diſſertations, on the changes of | 
furtune, and the various conditions of human life, interſperſed with a 

vumber of agrecable adventures, and feveral fine pieces of poetry. 

Ar preſent learning is at a very low ebb among the Perſians. Their 1 
boaſted 1kill in aſtronomy is now reduced to a mere ſmattering in that I 
icience, and terminates in judicial aſtrology ; ſo that no people in the i I 
world are more ſupeſtitious than the Perfians. The learned profeſſion in 15 
greateſt eſteem among them is that of medicine; which is at perpetual 47 
vatiance with aſtrology, becauſe every doſe muſt be in the lucky hour 
Ned by the aſtrologer, which oiten deicats the ends of the preſcriptions. 1 
lt is faid, however, that the Perſian phyſicians are acute and ſagacious. 
Their drugs are excellent, and they arc no ſtrangers to the practices of 
Galen and Avicenna. Add to this, that the plague is but little known in 
this country ; as equally rare are many other diſeaſes that are fatal in other | 
places; ſuch as the cout, the ttone, the imall-pox, conſumptions, and | 
apoplexies. The Perſian practice of phy ſic is therefore pretty much cir- | 
dumteribed, and they are very ignorant in furgerv, which is exerciſed by 
barkers, whoſe chief knowledge of it is in letting blood; for they truſt the 

ealing of green wounds to the excelleney of the air, and the good babir 
ot the patient's body. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURTDOSITIES, The monuments of antiquity in | 
 NATUR*®L AND ARTIFICIAL, 0 Perba, are more celebrated for | 
their magnificence and expence, than their beauty or taſte. No more than 
Wen voluuns, which formerly belonged tothe famous palace of Perlepagis, | 
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are now remaining. Each is about fiſteen feet high, and compoſed of excel- 
lent Parian marble. The ruins of other ancient buildings are found in 
many parts of Perſia, but void of that elegance and beauty which are dif. 
played in the Greek architecture. The tombs of the kings of Perſia are 
itupendous works; being cut out of a rock, and highly ornamented with 
ſculptures. The chief of the modern edifices is a pillar to be ſeen at 
Iſpahan, fixty feet high, confiſting of the ſkulls of beaſts, erected by Shah 
Abbas, after the ſuppreſhon of a rebellion. Abbas had vowed to erect 
ſuch a column of human ſkulls ; but upon the ſubmiſſion of the rebels, he 
performed his vow by ſubſtituting thoſe of brutes, each of the rebels fur. 
niſhing one. 

The baths near Gombroon work ſuch cures, that they are eſteemed 
among the natural curjioſities of Perſia. The ſprings. of the famous 
naphtha, near baku, are mentioned often in natural hiſtory for their ſur- 
priſing qualities; but the chief of the natural curioſities in this country, 
is the burning phænomenon, and its inflammatory neighbourhood, already 
mentioned under the article of Religion. ; 

Hovsks, CITIES, AND PUBLIC EDIFICES.] The houſes of men of qua. 
lity in Perſia, are in the ſame taſte with thoſe of the Aſiatic Turks already 
deſcribed. They are ſeldom above one ſtory high, built of bricks, with 
flat roots for walking on, and thick walls. "The hall is arched, the door; 
are clumſy and narrow, and the rooms have no communication but with 
the hall; the kitchens and office-houſes being built apart, Few of them 
have chimnies, but a round hole in the middle of the room. Their fur- 
niture chiefly conſiſts of carpets, and their beds are two thick cotton 
quilts, which ſerve them likewiſe as eoverhds, with carpets under them, 

Iſpahan or Spahawn, the capital of Perſia, is ſeated on a fine plain, 
within a mile of the river Zenderhend, which ſupplies it with water. 1: 
is ſaid to be twelve miles in circumference, The ſtreets are narrow and 
crooked, and the chief amuſement of the inhabitants is on the flat roofs ot 
their houſes, where they ſpend their ſummer evenings; and different fami- 
lies aflociate together. The royal ſquare is a third of a mile in length, 
and about halt as much in breadth; and we are told, that the royal pa- 
lace, with the buildings and gardens belonging to it, is three miles in cir- 
cumterence, There are in Iſpahan 160 moſques, 1800 caravanſeras, 260 
public baths, a prodigious number of fine ſquares, ftreets, and palaces, in 
which are canals, and trees planted to ſhade and better accommodate the 
people, This capital is ſaid formerly to have contained 650,000 inhadi- 
tants ; but was often depopulated by Kouli Khan during his wars, fo that 
we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that it has loſt great part of its ancient maguificence. 
In 1741, when Mr. Hanway was there, 1t was thougkt that not above 
5000 of its houſes were inhabited. | 

Schiras lies about 200 miles to the ſouth of Aſtrachan. It is an open 
town, but its neighbourhood is inexpreſſibly rich and beautiful, being laid 
out for many miles in gardens, the flowers, fruits, and wines of which are 
incomparable. The wines of Schiras are reckoned the beſt of any in Per- 
ſin. This town 15 the capital of Pars, the ancient Perſia, and hath a 
college for the ſtudy of eaſtern learning, It contains an uncommon 
number of moſques, and is adorned by many noble buildings, but 1t 
itreets are narrow and inconvenicnt, and not above 4000 of its houles are 
inhabited. : 

The cities of Ormas and Gombroon, on the narrow part of the Perſian 
Gulf, were formerly places of great commerce aud importance. Tae 
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Engliſh, and other Europeans, have factories at Gombroon, where they 
trade with the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Armenians, Turks, and Tar- 
tars, who come hither with the caravans which ſet out from various inland 
cities of Afia, under the convoy of guards. 

Mos QUuEs AND BAGN10s.] I thought proper to place them here under 
a general head, as their form of building is pretty much the fame all over 
the Mahometan countries. 

Moſques are religious buildings, ſquare, and generally of ſtone ; before 
the chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved with white marble, and low 
galleties round it, whoſe roof is ſupported by marble pillars. "Thoſe gal- 
leries ſerve for places of ablution before the Mahometans go into the 
moſque. About every moſque there are fix high towers, called minarets, 
each of which has three little open galleries, one above another. Theſe 
towers, as well as the moſques, are covered with lead, and adorned with 
zilding and other ornaments ; and from thence, inſtead of a bell, the peo- 
ple are called to prayer by certain officers appointed tor that purpoſe, No 
woman is allowed to enter the moſque; nor can a man «ith his ſhoes or 
fockings on. Near moſt moſques is a place of entertainment for ſtrangers 
during three days; and the tomb of the founder, with convemencies for 
reading the Koran, and praying for the ſouls of the deceaſed. 

The bagnios in the Mahometan countries are wondertully well con- 
{ruſted for the purpoſe of bathing. Sometimes they are ſquare, but 
ofiener circular, built of white well-poliſhed ſtone or marble, Each bag- 
mo contains three rooms; the firſt for dreſſing and undreſſing; the ſecond 
contains the water, and the third the bath; all of them paved with black 
and white marble. The operation of the bath is very curious, but whole- 
ſome; though to thoſe not accuſtomed to it, it is painful. The waiter 
rabs the patient with great vigour, then handles and ſtretches his limbs as 
if he was diflocating every bone in the body; all which exetciſes are, in 
thoſe inert warm countries, very conducive to health. In public bagnios 
the men bathe from morning to four in the afternoon ; when all male at- 
tendants being removed, the ladies ſucceed, and when coming out of the 
bath diſplay their fineſt cloaths. 

I might here attempt to deſcribe the eaſtern tferaglios or harams, the 
women's apartments; but from the moſt credible accounts, they are con- 
ved according to the taſte and conveniency ot the owner, and divided 
into a certain number of apartments, which are ſeldom or never entered by 
rangers; and there is no country where women are fo ttrictly guarded 
and confined as among the great men in Perſia. 

MaNUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. ] The Perſians equal, if not exceed, 
all the manufacturers in the world in flk, woollen, mohair, carpets, and 
leather, Their works in theſe join fancy, taſte, and elegance to richneſs, 
neatneſs, and ſhew ; aud yet they are ignorant of painting, and their draw- 
mps are very rude, Their dying excels that of Europe. Their ſilver and 
gold laces and threads, are admirable for preſerving their luſtre. Their 
embroideries and horſe furniture, are not to be equalled ; nor are they ig— 
norant of the pottery and window-glaſs manutactures, On the other 
hand, their carpenters are very indifferent artiſts, which is ſaid to be owing 
w the ſcarcity of timber all over Perſia. Their jewellers and goldſmiths 
are clumſy workmen ; aud they are ignorant of lock-making, and the 
manufacture of lookipg-glaſſes. Upon the whole, they he under inex- 
preſſible diladvantages trom the form of their government, which renders 
L 2 3 | them 
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are now remaining. Each is about fifteen feet high, and compoſed of excel- 
lent Parian marble. The ruins of other ancient buildings are found in 
many parts of Perſia, but void of that elegance and beauty which are dif. 
played in the Greek architecture. The tombs of the kings of Perſia are 
itupendous works; being cut out of a rock, and highly ornamented with 
ſculptures. The chief of the modern edifices 1s a pillar to be ſeen at 
Iſpahan, fixty feet high, conſiſting of the ſkulls of beaits, erected by Shah 
Abbas, after the ſuppreſhon of a rebellion. Abbas had vowed to erect 
ſuch a column of human ſkulls ; but upon the ſubmiſſion of the rebels, he 
performed his vow by ſubſtituting thoſe of brutes, each of the rebels fur. 
niſhing one, 

The baths near Gombroon work ſuch .cures, that they are eſteemed 
among the natural curtolittes of Perfia. The ſprings*of the famous 
naphtha, near Baku, are mentioned often in natural hiſtory for their ſur- 
prifing qualities; but the chief of the natural curioſities in this country, 
is the burning phænomenon, and its inflammatory neighbourhood, already 
mentioned under the article of Religion. 

Hovusts, CITIES, AND PUBLIC EDIFICES,] The houſes of men of qua- 
lity in Perſia, are in the ſame taſte with thoſe of the Aſiatic Turks already 
deſcribed. They are ſeldom above one ſtory high, built of bricks, with 
flat roots tor walking on, and thick walls. The hall is arched, the doors 
are clumſy and narrow, and the rooms have no communication but with 
the hall; the kitchens and office-houſes being built apart, Few of them 
have chimnies, but a round hole in the middle of the room. Their fur- 
niture chiefly conſiſts of carpets, and their beds are two thick cotton 
quilts, which ſerve them likewiſe as eoverhds, with carpets under them. 

Iſpahan or Spahawn, the capital of Perſia, is ſeated on a fine pin, 
within a mile ot the river Zenderhend, which ſupplies it with water. Ir 
is {aid to be twelve miles in circumference. The ftreers are narrow and 
crooked, and the chick amuſement ot the inhabitants is on the flat roofs ot 
their houſes, where they ſpend their ſummer evenings; and different fami- 
lies aſlociatè together. The royal ſquare is a third of a mile in length, 
and about halt as much in breadth ; and we are told, that the royal pa— 
lace, with the buildings and gardens belonging to it, is three miles in cir— 
cumterence. There are in Hpahan 160 moſques, 1800 caravanſeras, 200 
public baths, a prodigious number of fine ſquares, ftreets, and palaces, in 
which are canals, and trees planted to ſhade and better accommodate the 
people, This capital is ſaid formerly to have contained 650,000 inhabt- 
tants ; but was often depopulated by Kouli Khan during his wars, fo that 
we may eaſily ſuppole, that it has loſt great part of its ancient maguificence. 
In 1741, when Mr. Ranway was there, it was thought that not above 
5000 of its houſes were inhabited. | 

Schiras lies about 200 miles to the ſouth of Aſtrachan. It is an open 
crown, but its neighbourhood is inexpreſſibly rich and beautiful, being laid 
out for many miles in gardens, the tlowers, fruits, and wines of which are 
incomparable. The wines of Schiras are reckoned the beſt of any in Per- 
fia. This town is the capital of Pars, the ancient Perſia, and hath a 
college for the ſtudy of eaſtern learning, It contains an uncommon 
number of motques, and is adorned by many noble buildings, but 11s 
{trees are narrow and inconvenicat, and not above 4000 of its houtes are 
inhabited. f 

The cities of Ormus and Gombroon, on the narrow part of the Perlian 
Gulf, were formerly places of great commerce and importance. The 
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Engliſh, and other Europeans, have factories at Gombroon, where they 
trade with the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Armenians, Turks, and Tar- 
tars, who come hither with the caravans which ſet out from various inland 
cities of Aſia, under the convoy of guards, 

MosQUES AND BAGYN10s.] I thought proper to place them here under 
a general head, as their form of building is pretty much the {aine all over 
the Mahometan countries. i 

Moſques are religious buildings, ſquare, and generally of ſtone ; before 
the chicf gate there 1s a ſquare court, paved with white marble, and low 
ealleries round it, whoſe roof is ſupported by marble pillars. Thoſe gal- 
eries ſerve for places of ablution betore the Mahometans go into the 
moſque. About every moſque there are fix high towers, called minarets, 
each of which has three little open galleries, one above another. "Theſe 
towers, as well as the moſques, are covered with lead, and adorned with 
zilding and other ornaments; and from thence, inſtead of a bell, the peo- 
ple are called to prayer by certain officers appointed tor that purpoſe, No 
woman is allowed to enter the moſque; nor can a man «ith his thoes or 
fockings on. Near moſt moſques is a place of entertainment for ſtrangers 
during three days; and the tomb of the founder, with conveniencies for 
reading the Koran, and praying for the ſouls of the deceaſed. 

The bagnios in the Mahometan countries are wondertully well con— 
ſtructed for the purpoſe of bathing. Sometimes they are ſquare, but 
ofiener circular, built of white well-poliſhed ſtone or marble. Each bag- 
mio contains three rooms; the firſt for dreſſing and undreſſing; the ſecond 
contains the water, and the third the bath; all of them paved with black 
and white marble. The operation of the bath is very curious, but whole- 
ſome; though to thoſe not accuitomed to it, it is painful. The waiter 
rubs the patient with great vigour, then handles and ſtretches his limbs as 
if he was diſlocating every bone in the body; all which exercifes are, in 
thoſe inert warm countries, very conducive to health. In public bagnios 
the men bathe from morning to four in the afternoon ; when all male at— 
tendants being removed, the ladies ſucceed, and when coming out of the 
bath diſplay their finett cloaths. | 

I might here attempt to deſcribe the eaſtern ſeragligs or harams, the 
women's apartments; but from the moſt credible accounts, they are con- 
trived according to the taſte and convemency of the owner, and divided 
into a certain number of apartments, which are ſeldom or never entered by 
itrangers; and there is no country where women are ſo itrictly guarded 
and confined as among the great men in Perla, | 

ManuFacTuRES AND COMMERCE. | The Perſians equal, if not exceed, 
all the manufacturers in the world in ilk, woollen, mohar, carpets, and 
leather, Their works in theſe join fancy, taite, and elegance to richneſs, 
neatneſs, and/(hew ; and yet they are ignorant of painting, and their draw- 
ings are very rude, Their dying excels that of Europe. Their ſilver and 
gold laces and threads, are admirable tor preſerving their luſtre. Their 
embroideries and horſe furniture are not to be equalled ; nor are they ig- 
norant ot the pottery and window-glaſs manutactures, On the other 
hind, their carpenters are very indiſferent artiſts, which is ſaid to be owing 
to the ſcarcity of timber ali over Perſia. Their jewellers and goldſmiths 
are clumiy workmen ; aud they are ignorant of lock-making, and the 
manufacture of lookipg-glaſſes. Upon the whole, they lic under inex- 
preſible diſadvantages from the form of their government, which renders 
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them flaves to their kings, who often engroſs either their labour o. tl 


. 


eit 

rofits. 
The trade of the Perſians, x ho have little or no ſhipping of their Own! 
is carried on in foreign bottoms. That between the Engliſh and othes 


nations, by the gulf of Ormus at Gombroon, was the moſt gaintul 
they bad; but the perpetual wars they have been engaged in have ruined 
their commerce. "Phe great ſcheme of the Engliſh, in trading wit! 


a the 


Perfians through Ruſha, promiſed great advantages to both nations. but 
it bas hitherto antivered the expectations ot neither. 


Perhaps the court 


of Pererſburg's is not fond of ſuffering the Eugliſti to eflabliſh chemſclve; 
upon the Caſpian ſea, the navigation of which is now poſteſled by the 
Ruſſians; but nothing can be ſaid with certainty on that head, till the 
government of Perſia is in a more fettled condition than it is at preſent, 


ConsSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, 


Both theſe art extremely pre- 


carious. as reſting in the breaſt of a deſporic, and often capricious monarch, 
The P-rhans, however. bad ſome fundamental rul:s of government, They 
excluded from their thrones females, but not their male progeny. Blind. 


neſs likewiſe was a diſqualification for the royal ſucceſſion. 


In other re- 


ſpects the king's will was a law for the peopie. The inſtances that bare 


been 


given of the cruelyes and inhumanities practiſed by the Mahometan 


kings of Perſia, are almoſt incredible, eſpecially during the laſt two cen— 
turies. "ſhe reaſon given to the Chriſtian ambaſſadors, by Shah Abbas 
one of their moſt celebrated princes, was, that the Perfians were ſuch 
brutes, and ſo jofenſible by nature, that thev could not be governed with- 


. P - o -y * . 
out the exerciſe of exemplary cruehties. But this was only a wretched 


and ill-grounded apology for his own barbarity, The favourites of the 
prince, tem.le as well as male, are his only counſellors, and the ſmalleſt 
diſobedience to their will is attended with immediate death. The Perſians 
have no degrees of nobility ſo that the reſpect due to every man, on ac- 
count of his high ſtation, expires with himſelf, The king has been known 
to prefer a younger ſon to his throne, by putting out the eyes of the elder 
brother. 

REVENUES.] The king claims one third of the cattle, corn, and fruits 
ot his ſubjects, and likewiſe a third of filk and cotton. No rank or condi- 
tion of Perſians is exempted from ſevere taxations and ſervices. The 
governors of provinces have parncular lands aſſigned to them for main— 


tuinin 


g their retinues and troops; and the crown lands defray the expences 


of the court, king's bouſhold, and great officers of ſtate, After laying 
thus much, the reader cannot doubt that the revenues of the Perſian kings 
were prodigious; but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty in the pre- 
ſent diftracted fate of that country. Even the water that is let into fields 
and gardens is ſubject to a tax, and foreigners, who are nodMahometans, 
pay each a ducat a head, 

MILITARY STRENGTH.) This conſiſted formerly of cavalry, and it 1s 
now thought to execed that of the Turks, Since the beginning of thi 
century, however, their kings have raiſed bodies of infantry, The regular 
troops of both brought to the tieid, even under Kouli Khan, did not ex- 
ceed bo, oc; but, according to. the modern hiſtories of Perſia, they are 


caſily 


towns 


nuvy; 


reciuited in cafe of a defeat. The Perſians have few fortified 
; nor had they any ſhips of war, until Rout! Khan built a royal 
bur fince his death we hear no more of their fleet. 


AR Mus N TITLES.) The arms of the Pertian monarch ar? a lion cou- 
chant looking at the rig ſans. Eis title is Shah, or the“ P:/pofer of 
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Kingdoms.” Shah or Khan, and Sultan, which he aſſumes likewiſe, are 
Tatar titles. To acts of ſtate the Perhan monarch dors not ſubſcribe his 
game; but the grant runs in this manner, “ This act is given by him 
whom the univerſe obeys.“ 

Hisrokv.] All ancient hiſtorians mention the Perſian monarchs and 
their gravdeur ; and no empire has uncergone a greater variety of govern- 
ments. It is here ſufficient to ſay, that the Ferhan empire ſucceeded the 
Aſtyrian or Babylonian, and that Cyrus lad its toundation about $55 
vears before Chriſt, and reſtored the Iſraelites, who had been captive at 
Babylon, to liberty. It ended 1n the perſon of Darius, who was conquered 
by Alexander 329 years before Chriſt, When Alexander's empire was 
divided among his great general officers, their poſterity were conquered by 
the Romans. Theſe laſt, however, never fully ſubdued Perſia, and the 
natives had princes of their own, by the name of Arſaces, who more than 
once deſeated the Roman legions. The ſucceſſors of thoſe princes ſur- 
vived the Roman empire itſelf, but were ſubdued by the famous Tamer— 
lane, whoſe poſterity were ſupplanted by a doctor of law, the anceſtor of 
the Sen family, and who pretended to be deſcended from Mahomet him— 
ſelf, His ſucceſſors, though ſome of them were valiant and politic, 
proved in general to be a diſgrace to humanity, by their cruelty, igno— 
rance, and indolence, which brought them into fuch diſrepute with their 
ſubjects, barbarous as they were, that Haſſein, a prince ot the Sefi race, 
who ſucceeded in 1694, was murdered by Mahmud, fon and ſucceſſor to 
the famous Miriweis ; as Mahmud himſelf was by Eſref, one of his general 
officers, who uſurped the throne. Prince Tahmas, the repreſentative of 
the Sefi family, had eſcaped from the rebels, and aſſembling an army, 
took into his ſervice Nadir Shah, who deteated and killed Etref, and re- 
annexed to the Perhan monarchy all the places diſmembered from it by 
the Turks and Tartars during their late rebellions. At latt the ſecret am- 


bition of Nadir broke out, and after aſſuming the name of Tahmas Kouli 


Khan, and pretending that his ſervices were not ſufficiently rewarded, he 
rebelled againſt his ſovereign, made him a priſoner, and, it is ſuppoſed, put 
him to death, 

This uſurper afterwards mounted the throne, under the title of Shah 
Nadir. His expedition into Indoſtan, and the amazing booty he made 
there, has been mentioned in the deſcription of that country, It has been 
remarked, that he brought back an inconſiderable part of his booty from 
India, loling great part of it upon his return by the Marattas and acci- 
dents, He next conquered Utbec Tartary; but was not ſo ſucceſsful 
- againſt the Daghiſtan Tartars, whoſe country he round to be inacceſſible. 
He beat the Turks in ſeveral engagements, but was unable to rake Bag- 
dad, The great principle of his government was to ſtrike terror into all 
his ſubjects by the molt cruel executions. His conduct became fo intoler- 
able, that it was thought his brain was touched; and he was aſſaſſinated 
in his own tent, partly in ſelf-defence, by his chief officers and his rela- 
tions, in the year 1747. Many pretenders, upon his duath, ſtarted up; 


but the fortunate candidate was Kerim Khan, who was crowned at Tauris 
W 1763, 
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SITVATION AND EXTENT. 


F „ Miles, Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Length 1300 35 and 60 Eaſt long. 
Breadth 1 Wee 3 and 30 North 2 N 


BOUNDARIES. ] OUN DED by Turkey, on the North; by the oulf; 

of Perſia or Baſſora, and Ormus, which ſeparate it 
from Perſia, on the Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, South; and the Red Se, 
which divides it from Africa, on the Weſt. 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, 
1. Arabia Petræa, N. 5 . 5 , SUEzZ, E. lon, 33-27. 
W. N. lat. 29-50. 
Haggiaz or Mecca — ) f Mc, E. lon. 43-30, 
2. Arabia Deſerta, in : N . 
the middle. 3 
L Tehama — — Dhafar 
(Mocha — — ( Mocua, E. lon. 44-4, 
| | N. lat. 13. 45. 
Sibit 
Hadramut — — | | Hadramut 
2, Arabia Felix, 8. E. 4 Caſſeen — — 93 Caſſeen 
Segur — — Segur 
Oman or Muſcat Muſcat 
Jamama — — | Jamama 
L Bahara — — _ { Elcalt, 


Name.] It is remarkable that this country has always preſerved itz 
ancient name. The word Araò, it is generally ſaid, fignifies a robber, 
or freebooter. The word Saracen, by which one tribe is called, is fad 
to ſignify both a thict and an inhabitant of the deſert. Theſe names 
juſtly belong to the Arabians, for they ſeldom let any merchandiſe pals 
through the country without extorting ſomething from the owners, if they 
do not rob them. ' | 
 MounTains.] The mountains of Sinai and Horeb, lying in Arabia 
Petræa, eaſt of the Red Sea, and thoſe called Gabel el Ared, in Arabia 
Felix, are the moſt noted. 

RIVEES, SEAS, Gurs, AND CAPES,] There are few fountains, ſprings, 


or rivers in this country, except the Euphrates, which wathes the north- 


eaſt limits of it. It is almoſt turrounded with ſeas ; as the Indian Ocean, 
the Red Sea, the gulls of Perſia and Ormus. The chiet capes or promon- 
tor ies are thoſe of Roſalgate and Muſledon, 

CLIMATE, AIR, SOIL, AND PRODUCE,] As a conſiderable part of 
this country les under the torrid zone, and the tropic of Cancer pafles 
over Arabia Felix, the air is excgſſively dry and hot, and the country 1 
ſubject to hot poiſonous winds, like thofe on the oppoſite ſhores of Per- 
ſia, which often prove fatal, eſpecially to ſtrangers. The ſoil, in ſome 
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parts, is nothing more than immenſe ſands, which, when agitated by the 
winds, roll like the troubled ocean, and ſometimes form mountains by 
which whole caravans have been buried or loſt, In thele delerts, the 
caravans, having no tracks, are guided, as at ſea, by a compaſs, or by 
the ſtars, for they travel chiefly in the night. Here, ſays Dr. Shaw, are 
no paſtures clothed with flocks, nor vallies ſtanding thick with corn ; here 
are no vineyards or olive- yards; but the whole is a loneſome deſolate wil- 
derneſs, no other ways diverſified than by plains covered with ſand, and 
mountains that are made up of naked rocks and precipices. Neither is 
this country ever, unleſs ſometimes at the equinoxes, retreſhed with rain; 
and the intenſeneſs of the cold in the night 1s almoſt cqual to that of the 
heat in the day time. But the ſouthern parts of Arabia, deſervedly called 
the Happy, is blefſed with an excellent foil, and, in general, 1s very fer- 
tile, J here the cultivated lands which are chiefly about the towns near 
the ſea coaſt, produce balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſſia, aloes, 
frankincenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable gums ; cinnamon, pepper, 
cardamum, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, and other fruits; ho- 
ney and wax in plenty, with a ſmall quantity of corn and wine. This 
country is famous for its coffee and its dates, which lait are found ſcarcely 
any where in ſuch perfection as here and in Perſia, There are few trees 
fit for timber in Arabia and little wood of any kind. 

Animals.] The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and dro- 
medaries ; they are amazingly fitted by Providence for-traverling the dry 
and parched deſerts of this country, for they are ſo formed, that they can 
throw up the liquor from their ſtomach into their throat, by which means 
they can travel {ix or eight days without water. The camels uſually carry 
doolb. weight upon their backs, which is not taken off during the whole 
journey, for they naturally kneel down to reſt, and in due time rife with 
their load. The dromedary rs a ſmall camel that will travel many miles a 
day, It is an obſervation among the Arabs, that wherever there are trees, 
the water is not far off; and when they draw near a pool, their camels will 
ſmell it at a diſtance, and ſet up their great trout till they come to it. The 
Arabian horſes are well known in Europe, and have contributed to im- 
prove the breed of thoſe in England. They are only fit for the ſaddle, 
and are admired for their make as much as for their fwiftneſs and high 
mettle, The fineſt breed is in the Kingdom of Sunnaa, in which Mocha 
5 ſituated, 

INHABITANTS, MANNERS, The Arabians, like moſt of the nations 

CUSTOMS, AND DRESS. ot Alia, are of a middle ſtature, thin, and 
of a ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black eyes. They are ſwift 
ot foot, excellent horſemen, and are ſaid to be, in general, a martial brave 
people, expert at the bow and lance, and, fince they became acquainted 
with fire-arms, good markſmen. The inhabitants of the inland country 
live in tents, and remove from place to place with their flocks and herds, 
as they have ever done ſince they became a nation, 

The Arabians in general are ſuch thieves, thar travellers and pilgrims, 
who are led thither from all nations, through motives of devotion or cu— 
ity, are ſtruck with terror on their approaches towards the deſerts. 

tele robbers, headed by a captain, traverſe the country in conſiderable 
troops on horſeback, and aſſault and plunder the caravans ; and we are 
told, that ſo late as the year 1750, a body of 50,000 Arabians attacked a 
davan of merchants and pilgrims returning from Mecca, killed about 
009.000 perſons, and plundered it of every thing valuable, though eſcorted 
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by a Turkiſh army. On the ſea-coaſt they are mere pirates, 
prize ot every veſtel they can maſter, of whatever nation. 
The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt, tied about them 
with a white {afl; or girdle ; and ſome ot them hare a veſt of furs or e 
tkins over it; they alſo wear drawers, and ſometimes flippers, but no 
nockings; and have a cap or turban on their head. Muny of them 80 
almoſt naked 5 but, as in the eattern Counties, the women are ſo wravped 
* by JW IT TE 21. ad & whe, 
up, that nothing can be diſcerned but their eyes. Like other Mahome. 
tans, the Arabs cat all manner of fleſh, except that of hogs ; and prefer 
the fleſh of camels, as we prefer veniſon, to other ment, They take cate 
to drain the blood from the fleſh, as the Jews do, and like tnem refuir 


and mae 


ſuch fiſh as have no ſcales. Coffee and tea, water, and ſherbet made. of 


Oranges, * ater, and ſugar, is their utual drink; they have no ſtrong liquors, 

RELIGHON.} Of this the reader will find an account in the tollowins 
hiſtory of Mahomet their countryman, Many of the wild Arabs are $i! 
Pagans, but the people in general profeſs Manometaniſm. 

LEARNING AND LANGUAGE.] Though the Arabians in former ages 
were famous for their learning and ſkill in all the liberal arts, there is 
* a country at preſent where the people are ſo univerſally ignorant, 
The vulgar language uſed in the three Arabias is the Arabeſk, or corrupt 
Arabian, which 1s likewiſe. ipoken, with ſome variation of dialect, over 
great part of the Eaſt, rom Egypt to the court of the Great Mogul. The 
pure old grammatical Arabic, which is ſaid to be a dialect of the Hebrew, 
and by the people of the Eait accounted the richeſt, molt energetie, and 
copious language in the world, is taught in their ſchools, as Greek and 
Latin is amonglt Europeans, and uſed by Mahometans in their worſhip; 
for as the Koran was written in this language, they will not ſuffer it to be 
read in any other: they look upon it to have been the language of Para- 
diſe, and think no man can be a maſter of it without a miracle, as conliſt- 
ing of ſeveral millions of words. The books which treat of it ſay, they 
have no teiver than a thouſand terms to expreis the word camel, and fire 
hundred tor that of a %. The Patcr-natter in the Arabic is as fol- 
lows : 

Abuna elladh' fi-Namwat ; jetiadias efinac; tati malacutac : taouri mal: 
echiatic, cama fiyjſama; kedhaler ala lardb aatins chohzena kefatna iaum 
be aun; <wagfor lena donnvena wachataina, cama nog for nachua lemen aca 
dina; wald tadalhchalua fibajarih ; laken mejjina me nneſcherir, Amen. 

CHIEF CITIES, CURNIOSITIES, What is called the Deſert of Sinai, 

AND ARTS. 15 a beautiful plain near nine milts 
long, and abvut three in breadth ; it lies open to the north-eaſt, but to che 
ſouthward is cloſed by ſome of the lower eminences of Mount Sina} ; and 
other parts of that mountain make uch encroachments upon the plain a: 
to divide it in two, each fo capacious as to be ſufficicnt to receive the Whole 
camp ot the Tirachtes, | 

From Mount Sinai may be ſcen Mount Horeb, where Moſes kept tit 
Rocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, when he ſaw the burnins buſh. Ou 
thoſe mountains are many chapels and cells, poſſeſled by the Greeks and 
Latin monks, who, like the religious at Jerufalew, pretend to ſhew ttt 
very {pot where every miracle or tranſaction recorded in Scripture hp 

ened. 

The chief cities in Arabia are Mocha, Aden, Muſcat, Suez, and Jud- 
dah, where moſt of the trade of this country is carried on. ek 
Mocha 
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Mocha is well built, the houſes very lofty, and are with the walls and 
{ts covered with a chinam or ſtucco, that gives a dazzling whiteneſs to 
hm, The harbour is ſemicircular, the circuit of the wall i is two m tles, 
11) there are ſeveral haudſome moſques in the city. Suez, the Arſinge 
if the ancients, is ſurrounded by the Deſert, and but a ſhahby ill built 
ce. The ſhips are forced to anchor a league from the town, to which 
the leading channel has only about nine feet water. Juddah is the place 
of the gre: Iteſt trade in the Ned Sea, for there the — bet een 
Arabia and Europe meets, and is interchanged, the former {ending her 
cums, drugs, coffee, &c. and from Europe come cloths, iron, kurs, and 
Sher arrjcles; by the way of Cairo. The revenues of theſe, with the 
profits of the port, are ſhared by the Grand Signior, and the Keriff of 
Mecca, to whom this place jointly belonys. 

Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deferve particular no- 
tice. At Mecca, the birth-place of Mahomet, is a moſque to glorious, 
that it is generally counted the moſt magnificent of any tem ple in the 
Turkiſh dominions : its lotty roof being raiſed in faſhion uf a dome, and 
covered with gold, with two beauritul rowers at the end, of extraordinary 
height and architecture, make a delightful appearance, and are confpicu- 
ous at a great diſtance. The moſque hath a hundred gates, with a win— 
dow over each; and the whole building within is decorated with the fineſt 
gildings and tapeſtry. The number of pilgnms who yearly viſit this place, 
3s almoſt incredible, every muſſulman being obliged by his religion to come 
hither once in his lite time, or tend a deputy. At Medina, about fifty 
miles from the Red Sea, the city to which Mahomet fled when he was 
driven out of Mecca, and the place where he was buried, is a ſtately 
moſque, ſupported by 400 pillars, and furnithed with 300 ſilver lamps, 
which are continually. burning. It is called the Mofe Holy, by the 
kurks, becauſe in it is placed the con of their propher Mahomet, co- 
rered with cloth of gold, under a canopy of filver tiſſue, which the bathaw 
oi Egypt, by order of the grand Signior, renews every year. The camel 
winch carries it derives a fort ot ſanctity from it, and is never to be aled 

in any dradgery atterwards. Over the foot of the collin is a ich golden 
creicent, ſo curiouſly wrought, and adoraed with precious ſtones, chat it 
js eltcemed a maſter- piece of great value. Thither the piigrims reſort, 
az to Mecca, but not in ſuch numbe rs. 

Gov £RNMENTs.] The inland country of Arabia is under the govern- 
ment of many petty princes, who arc ſtyled xerifs and imans, both of 

them including the offices of king and prictt, in the me manner as the ca— 
lis of the Saracens, the ſucc eſſors of Mahomet. Theie mona: 'chs appcar 
to de abſolute, both in ſpirituals and temporals: the lucceFiun is heredi- 

ary, and they have no other laws than thoſe ound in the Koran, and the 
comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe ſubjection tothe Turks, and 
re governed by bafhaws reſiding among them; bur! it is cerragn, that they 
receive large gratuities from the grind Signior for protecting the pilgrims 
that paſs through their country from the robberies of their co untrymen. 
the Arabians have no titan: ling regular militia, but the kings command 
both the perions and the puries 'of their ſubjects, as the neceſhty of affairs 
req ire, 

HisTtory, ] The hiſtory of that country in {me meaſure differs from 
that of all others: tor as the ſlave ry and ſubject, on of other n.tions make 
great part of their hiſtory, that of the Arahs is entirely compoſes of their 


(onqueſts or independence. The Arabs are deſcended om Ithmael, of 
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whole poſterity it was foretold, that they ſho! ug be invin elble, © haye 
their hands againſt Every man, and every man's hands againit thei,” 
They are at preſent, and have remained trom the remotett ages, during 
the various COnquetts , of the Greeks, Romans, and Partars, a convincine 
proof of the divin i of this prediction. Towards the north, and the ſea. 
coaſt of Arabia, the inhabitants are, indeed, kept in awe by the Lurks: 
but the wandering tribes of the ſouthe rn * inland parts acknowledge 
themſelves tor ſubjects ot no foreign power, and do not fail to haraſs and 
annoy all ſtrangers who come into their country. ihe aut ſts of the 
Arabs make as wonderful a part of their hiſtory, as the independence and 
freedom which they have ever continued to enjoy. Theſe, as well! 
their religion, began with one man, whoſe character forms a very tingu- 
tar phænomenon in the hiltory ot mankind. This was the famous Mal. 
met, a native of Mecca, a city of that divion of Arabia, which, tor the 
luxuriancy of its foil, and happy temperature of its climate, has ever becy 
eſteemed the lovelieſt and ſweeteſi region oi the world, and is diſtinguiſad 
by the epithet of Happy. 

Mahomet was born in the fixth century, in the re ign of Juſtinian XI. 
emperor of - Conſtantinople. Though deſcended of mean parentage, 
Hncrite and poor, Mahomet was endued with a ſubtile genius, like 
thoſe of the ſame country, and pofletied a degree of enterprize and 
ambition pecular to himſelt, and much beyond his condition. He had 
bcen employ cd, in the early part ot his lite, by an uncle, Abuteleb, as a 
tactor, and had occafion, in this capacity, to travel into Syria, Paleſtine, 

and Egypt. He was BNR arcs taken 1 into the ſervice of a rich merchant, 
upon whoſe death he married his widow, Cadiga, and by her means came 
to be policiied of great wealth and of a numerous family. During bis 
peregrin «tions into Egypt and the Eaſt, he had obſerved the vaſt variety 
of fects in religion, whole hatr a4 aXinit each other was itrons and inve- 
terate, while ar the tame time there were wagy particulars in which the 
greater part Of them were agreed, He carefully laid hold of theſc parts 
culars, by means ot which, an (| Se; audre ling himtelf ro the love 
Pod den, richcs, « Ad p! ealurc, pac?! is UN! tverſal 1e chen, he beck 
to raiſe a new ſeſtem of religion, more general than al 8 winch hitherto 


CESS A. CC 5 
had been emablithied. An this dcsttan be was ated by Sergius, a monk, 


whole libertine diſpofttion hail nude him torſake his cloitter, and proteſſion, 
and engage in the ſervice of Cadig u with 2 n he remaint d as a do- 
meſtio won Mahomet was taken to 2 r bed This! monk was perfecily 
Gua cd, 675 his Treat fo arn ing, in e d lecets W bi. "11 his mat- 
ter. tor want 0 * {| literal en Li DOou! C1 unge rp. and u hich, in all 
Prove! ility, mat Gave N (ed he OTE (34 his denn. It Was Ic 

cell ry. hire 1 5 tnt tlie 10111409 the Y prop ed to « Hab ſnobid _ 
a dieine tactien; and For this purpote Mahomet turn dea Calamity, with 
which he Was afliteted, to his VAL „„ ie WA5-OReNn. 1001Ject to 17s Of 
the C1: IB 4 dire Which tho e it „gts an UEUTGUS 1) con 
ca! - IVI + LOW gave ut tlie et e at th. 10 Were Frances, int. „Which 


he was nuracuioutly trown: by "God Aline [1 hay, during which hne Was 


3 p PS Ih C ; Wr. 
initructed in lie Will, hich he was commande 9 abliſh to tlic world. 
By this range not, 490 by leddlug a Vere bs able mi. OUS, and allere 
lite, he cali} ac red a character tor [UPE11ON {41 caty among nb _ 


| 


qqunintun— „ ld neighbours. When he thought himſelt Futlicie nt 54 fortl— 


1 ? 3 * POS 

hed By the numbers and the cuthuflaſm of bis followers, he bold, Ge: 

clared lumich a prophet, frat by God into the wor id, not oply 10 teac! 
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ks will, but to compel mankind to obey it. As we have already men- 
noned, he did not lay the foundation of his ſyſtem ſo narrow as only to 
comprehend the natives of his own country. His mind, thovgh rude, 
and enthuliaſtic, was enlarged by travelling into diſtant lands, whoſe man- 
ners and religion he had made a peculiar "rudy. He propoſed that the 
ſyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend over all the neighbouring natlons, to 
whoſe doctrines and prejudices he had taken care to adapt it. Many of 
the inhabitants of the eaſtern countries were at this time much addicted to 
the opinions of Arius, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt Was 3 with 
God the father, as is decl: ared in the Athanaſian creed. gypt and Ara- 
bia were filled with Jews, who had fled into theſe corners of the world 
from the perſecution of the emperor Adrian, who threatned the total 
extinction of that people. The other inhabitants of theſe countries were 
b agan: . Theſe, however, had little attachment to their decayed and de- 
rided Aol ury and like men whoſe religious principles is wea ik, had given 
themſelves over to pleaſure and ſenſualitv , or to the acquiſition of riches, 
to be the better able to indulge in the gratihcations of ſenſe, which 
together with the doctrine of predeſtination, compoſed the ſole prip- 
cipies of their religion and Philos phy. Maho net's . iyſtem was en- 
actly {uited to theſe three kinds of men. To rat! ity the TWO tormer, he 
declared that there was one God, who created the world and 00vei 4 
all things in it; that he had ſent various prophets into the world to teach 
his will to mankind, among whom Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt were the moſt 
*minent ; but the endear ours of theſe had prov ed inclectual, and God had 
therefore now {ent his laſt and oreatet! bi prophet, with a e more 
ample than what Moſes or Chriſt had bcen entruſted with. H had com- 
manded him not only to publith his laws, but to f. baue theie who were 
unwilling to believe or obey them; and tor this ena to eſtabliſh a King- 
dom upon earth which fþ "ould propagate the divine law through 
world; that God had defigned uttcr rum and deftruction to thoſe who 
would ietule to lubmit to him; but to his faithful tollagers, he had given 
the ſpoils and poſlefſions ot all the earth, as « reward zu this lite, and had 
prov ied tor them hereatter a parad, e of all ſenſual enjorments, eſpecially 
thoſc of love ; that the pleatures of ſuch us died in p. opagating the t 


out the 


aith., 
would be peculiarly In tente, and V ast y tr anc end thote Of th = reit. 1 eic. 
together with the prohibition of diinking itrong liquors, (a ge alng ot not 


very ſerere in warm chmates,) and the doctrine of Predeltination, were 
the capital articles ot Mahomat's creed. They were no ſooner publitcd 
tan a vait number of his countrymen embraced them with implicit faith. 
They were written by the prieit we tormerly mentioned, and compole I 
book called the Koran, or Alkoran, by way of eminence, as we lay the 

bible, which means the Book. The perton of Mahomct, however, was 
tamillar to the inhabitants of Mecca ; ſo that the greater part OL 8 
vere fuftielently convinced of the deceit. Phe more enlightered and 
leading men entered into a deſigu to cut him off; but Ma bomet getting 


er the Ci ty of the Prophet. Ihe ame ot his miracles and doctrine Wat, 
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ceived him with open arms. From this flight, which happen ed in the 
C224 year of Chritt, the fortv-tourth year Ot Mahomet's ave, and the 
ith of his miniſtry, bis ollowers, the Mal lometans, compute their 
tame, and the xtra is cs cage in Arabic, leg, i. e. the A nt. : 
Mahomet, by the atlittance of the intubitauts of Mein 
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whom his infnvation and addreſs daily attached to him, brought over 31 
his countrymen to a belief, or at leaſt to an acquieſcer.ce in his doctrines, 
The ſpeedy propagation of his ſyſtem among the Arabians was à yew 
argument in its behalt among the inhabitants of Egypt and the Eaf, 
who were previoutly difpoled to it. Arians, Jews, and Gentiles, all jr. 
ſook their ancient faith, and became Mahometans. In a word, the coy. 
tagion ſpread over Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perſia; and Mahomer, 
from a deceitful hypocrite, became the moſt powertul monarch in his 
time. He died in 629, leaving two branches of his race, both eſteemed 
divine among their ſubjects, I heſe were the caliphs ot Perſia and of Ex, pt, 
under the lait of which Arabia was included. The former of theſe tarued 
their arms to the Eait, and made conqueits of many countries, Thy 
caliphs of Egypt and Arabia directed their ravages towards Europe, and 
under the name of Saracens or Moors, (which they obtained becauſe 
they entered Europe from Mauritania, in Africa, the country of th: 
Moors) reduced moſt of Spain, France, Italy, and the iſlands in th. 
Mediterranean. 

Io this manner did the ſucceſſors of that impoſtor ſpread their relivigr 
and conqueſts over the greateſt part of Aſie, Atrica, and Europe; and 
they ſtill give law to a very contiderable part of mankind, - 


The INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 


1} IE JAPAN ISLANDS form together what has been called 

the empiie of [AP AN, and are governed by a molt del 
potic prince, who is fomesimes called emperor, and ſometimes king, 
They are fituated about 150 miles eaſt of China, and extend from the 
zoth to the 41ft degree of north latitude, and trom the 13oth to the 
147th of caſt longitude, The chiet town is Jeddo, in the 1410} Gegre: 
of ealt longitude, and the 36th of north latitude. The foil and produc- 
tions of the country are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of China; an 
the inhabitants are famous tor their lacker ware, known by tne name of 
japan. The iflands themfelves are very inacceſſible, through their hig! 
rocks and tempeituous ſeas; they are ſubject to earthquakes, and have 
foie volcanos. I have already mentioned the circumſtance of the Dutch 
-xpelliag the Portugueſe from this gainful trade. The Japaneſe them— 
telves are the groſſeſt of all idolaters, and fo irreconcileable to Chriſti- 
unity, that it is commonly ſaid the Dutch, who are the only Europea, 


+ people with whom they now trade, pretend themſelves to be no Chilli 


ans, and humour the Japaneſe in the moit abſurd ſuperſtitions. Not- 
vithltagdtng all this compliance, the natives are very ſhy and rigorous i 
all their dealings with the Dutch, and Nagafacci, in the ifland of Dezt- 


ma, is the only place were they arc ſuffered to trade. The complex190s 


of the Japaneſe are in general yellowiſh, although ſome few, chiefiy 
women, are almoit white, Their narrow eyes, and high eye-brows, at 
ike thole of the Chineſe and Tartars; and their noſes are ſhort and 
thick. Their hair is univerſally black; and ſuch a ſameneſs of faſſuon 
reigns throughout the whole empire, that the head-dieſs is the ſame trom 
the emperor to the penſant. Ihe fathion of their cloaths has alſo remain 
ed the ſame from very high antiquity, They conſiſt of one or more 100! 
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ens, tied about the middle with a ſaſh. People of rank have them 
made of lilk, but the lower clafs of cotton ſtuffs. Women generally wear 
a greater number of them than men, and much longer, and have them 
more ornamented, often with gold or ſilver flowers woven into the ſtufl. 
Their houſes are built with upright poſts, crofled and wattled with bam- 
boo, plaiſtered both without and within, and white-wathed, They ge- 
verally have two ſtories; but the uppermolt is low, and ſeldom inhabit- 
ed. The roots are covered with panriles, large and heavy, but neaily 
made, The floors are elevited two feet from the ground, and covered 
with planks, on which mats are laid, hey have no furniture 1n their 
rooms ; neither tables, chairs, frovls, benches, cuphoards, or even beds. 
Their cuſtom is to fit down on their heels upon the mats, which are al- 
wars ſolt and clean. Their victuals are ſerved up to them on a low board, 
raiſed but a few inches from the floor, and oue diſh only at a time, Mir- 
rors they have, but never fix them vp in their houſes as ornamental fur- 
niture : hey 332 made of a compound metal, and uled only at their toilets, 
Notwithitanding the ſeverity of their winters, waich obliges them to 
warm their houſes from November to March, they have neither fire- 
paces nor ſores : inſtead of theſe they ule large copper pots ſtanding 
opon legs. Theſe are lined on the inſide with loam, on which aſhes are 
lad to tome depth, and charcoal lIighred upon them, which ſeems to be 
prepared in ſome manner which reuders the tumcs of it not at all dane 

gerbos. The frit compliment oficred to a ſtranger, in their houſes, is 
4 Uh of tea, and 4 pipe of tobacco. Fans are died by both ſexes equal- 
„: aud arc, within or without doors, their infeparable companions. 
Che whole wition are naturally cleanly : every houſe, whether public or 
puvate, has a bath, of which conſtant and dux ale is made by the whole 
family, Obedience to parents, and reſpect to ſuperiors, are the charac- 
tiles of this nation. Their ſalutations and converſations between equals 
2w00nd alto with Ctvility and politerels ; to this children ae Cures 
aceuſtomed by the example ot their parents. Their penal laws are very 
fevere ; but puniſhments are ſeldom inflicted. Perhaps there is no coun— 
try where fewer crimes againſt ſociety are committed. Commerce and 
manufactures Alourifh here, thouch, as theſe people have tew wants, they 
are not carried to the extcot which we ſee in Europe. Agriculture is o 
well underftocd, that the whole country, even to the tops ot the hills, 
is Cultivated. They trade with no toreigners but the Dutch and Chi- 
neſe, and ia both caſes with companies of privileged merchants.— 
Belides the ſugars, ſpices, and manufactured goods, which the Dutch {end 
to Japan, they carry thither annually upwards of 20,000 deer {kins and 
more than loc, oo hides, the greateſt part of which they get from 
Siam, where they pay for them in money. The .merchandite they ex- 
port trom theſe iflands, both for Bengal and Europe, conkhit in go 
cheſts of copper, each weighing 129 pounds, and from 25 to 10,090 
neight of cainphoi. Their proßts on imports and exports are Yarurd af 
49 er 45 per cent. As the Dutch company do not pay duty in japan, 
either on their exports or imports, they ſend an annual preſent to 
tac emperor, confilting -t cloth, chintz, ſuccotas, cottons, ſtufls, and 
trinkets, 

The LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chieftown is ſaid to be Guam, 
eaſt longitude 140, north latitode 14: they are about twelve in numbers 
Ihe prople took their name trom their pilfering qualities. Vye know 
Plliog of them worth a particular meation, excepting that lore Anion 

2 landed 
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landed upon one of them (Tinian), where he found great refreſhment fo: 
himſelt and his crew. 

FOR MOSA is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is ſituated to the eaſt of 
China, near the province of Fo-kien, and is divided into two parts by a 
chain of mountains, which runs through the middle, beginning at the 
ſouth coaſt, and ending at the north. This is a very fine iſland, and 
abounds with all the neceſſaries of life. That part of the iſland which 
lies to the weſt of the mountains, belongs to the Chineſe, who conſider 
the inhabitants of the eaſtern parts as ſavages, though they are ſaid to be 
a very inoffentive people. The inhabitants of the cultivated parts arc 
the ſame with the Chineſe, already deſcribed. The Chineſe have like. 
wife made themſeives maſters of ſeveral other iſlands in-theſe ſeas, of 
which we ſcarcely know the names; that of Ainan is between ſixty and 
ſeventy leagues long, and between fifty and fixty in breadth, and but 
twelve miles from the province of Canton. The original inhabitants are 
a ſhy, cowardly people, and live in the moſt unwholeſome part of the 
illand, the coaſt and cultivated parts, which are very valuable, being 

» . . 8 
poſſeſſed by the Chineſe. 

The PHILIPPINES, of which there are 11co in number, lying in the 
Chineſe ſea (part of the Pacific Ocean) 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of Ching, 
of which Manilla, or Luconia, the chiej, is 400 miles long and 205 
broad. The inhabitants conſiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spa- 
niards, Portugueſe, Pintados, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture 
of all theſe. The property of the iſlands belongs to the king of Spain, 
they having been diſcovered by Magellan, and atterwards conquered by 
the Spaniards in the reign of Philip II. from whom they take their name. 
Their fituation is ſuch, between the eaſtern and weſtern continents, that 
the inhabitants trade with Mexico and Peru, as well as with all the iflands 
and places of the Eaſt Indies. Two ſhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, carry 
on this commerce for the Spantards, who make 400 per cent profit. The 
country is fruitful in all the neeeflaries of life, and beautiful to the eye, 
Veniſon of all kinds, battaloes, hogs, ſheep, goats, and a particular 
large ſpecies of monkeys, are tound here in great pleaty, The neſt of 
the bird ſaligan affords that diflolving jelly, which is to voluptuous 3 
rarity at European tables. Many European truits and flowers thrive 
{urprifingly in theſe iflands. If a ſprig of an orange or lemon tree is 
planted here, it becomes within the year a fruit-bearing tree; ſo that the 
verdure and luxuriancy of the ſoil are almoſt incredible. The tree amet 
ſupplies the natives with water; and there is alto a kind of cane, which 
it cut yields fair water enough for a draught, of which there is plenty 
in the mountains, where water is moſt wanted. 

The city of Manilla contains about 3o00o inhabitants; its port is Cavite, 
lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the caſtle of vi. 
Philip. In the year 1562, Manilla was reduced by the Engliſh under 
general Draper and admiral Corniſh, who took it by ſtorm, and humanely 
{uftered the archbiſhop, who was the Spaniſh viceroy, at the fame time, 
to ranſom the place for about a million ſterling. The bargain, howeve!, 
was ungencroutly diſowned by him and the court of Spain, ſo that gieat 
part of the ranſom is ſtill unpaid. The Spaniſh government is feitles 
there, but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The other i{lands, 
particularly Mindanao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are governed by petty 
princes of their own, whom they: call ſultans. "The ſultan of Mindana9 
is a Mahometan. 

Upon 
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Upon the whole, thovgh theſe” iſlands are enriched with all the profu- #4 
fon of nature, yet they are ſubject to molt dreadtul earrhquakes, thunder, - ki | 
runs, and lightning; and the foil is peſtered with many noxious and ve— N 
nomous creatures, and even herbs and flowers, whoſe poiſons kill almoſt j | 


inſtantaneoufly. Some of their mountains are volcanos, "1% 
The MOLUCCAS, commonly called the Sprce or CLOVER ISLANDS. ry" 
Theſe are not out of ſight of each other, and lie all within the com- | | 
paſs of twenty-five leagues to the ſouth of the Philippines, in 125 degrees | | 
of eaſt longitude, and between one degree ſouth, and two north latitude, g + 
They are in number five, viz. Bachian, Machian, Motyr, Ternate, and , | 
Tydore, Theſe iſlands produce neither corp nor rice, ſo that the inha- 15 
bitants live upon a bread made of ſagoc. Their chief produce conſiſts of | 
cloves, mace, and nutmegs, in vaſt quantities; which are monopolized | 
by the Dutch with fo much jealouſy, that they deſtroy the plants leſt the | | 
natives ſhould fell the fupernumerary ſpices to other nations. Theſe iſlands, | | 
after being ſubject to various powers, are now governed by three kings, Bia 
ſubordinate to the Dutch. "I ernate is the largeſt of theſe itlands, though p 
no more than thirty miles in circumference. The Dutch have here a fort 
called Victoria z and another called Fort Orange, in Machian. | | 
The BANDA, or Nur IsLAx ps, are ſituated between 125 and 128 | 
degrees eaſt longitude, and between four and five ſouth latitude, com- 99 
prehending the iſlands of Lantor, the chief town of which is Lantor, 
Poleron, Rofinging, Pooloway, and Gonapi. The chief forts belonging . 
to the Dutch on theſe 1flands, are thoſe of Revenge and Naſſauu. The | 
nutmeg, covered with mace, grows on theſe lands only, and they arc | 
entirely ſubject. to the Dutch, In ſeveral iflands that lie near Banda and h | 
Amboyna, the nutmeg and clove would grow, becauſe, as naturaliſts tell | 
us, birds, eſpecially doves and pigeons, ſwallow the nutmeg and clove | | 
whole, and void them in the ſame ſtate; which is one of the reaſons why | 
the Dutch declare war againſt both birds in their wild plantations, The | 
great nutmeg harveſt is in June and Auguſt. | | | 
AMBOYNA. This ifland, taken in a large ſenſe, is one, and the moſt 7.7: 
confiderable, of the Moluccas, which, in fact, it commands, It is fitu- | | 
ated in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third and fourth | | 
degree of ſouth latitude, and 120 leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia. | 
Amboyna is about ſeventy miles in circumference, and defended by a 
Dutch garriſon of 7 or $00 men, beſides ſmall forts, which protect their x 
clove plantations. It is well known, that when the Portugueſe were driven 
oft this it):ind, the trade of it was carried on by the Engliſh and Dutch; | 
and the barbarities of the latter in firſt rorturing aud then murdering the | 
Engliſb, and thereby engrotfing the whole trade, and that of Banda, can 
never be forgotten; but will be tranſmit ed as a memorial of Dutch 


"me imernal part of it is governed by three kings, the chief of whom re- 
bobs ib the town of Macaſſar. In this, and indeed in almoſt all the Oriental 


EM Manges, 


— 


p _— at that period to all poſterity. This rragical event happened in | 
22. | 

. W Wand of CELEBES, or Mica R, 15 ſituated under the equator, 

6 etween the iſſund of Borneo and the Spice Iſlands, ar the diſtince of 169 | 

** leagues from Batavia, and is coo mics long, and zco broad, This iſland | 

at * Soph rob, . 3 , 

* withſtanding its heat, 1s rendered habitable by breezes from the north, | 

* ng periodical rains. Its chief product is pepper and opium; and the | 

2 * are expert in the ſtudy of poiſons, with a variety ot which nature | 

3 das turniſned them. The Dutch have a iortification on this iand; but | 
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illands, the inhabitants live in houſes built on large potts, Which: are ac. 
ceibble only by lacders, u bie b they pull up in the ni ght tine, 


for their 
ſecuritv avalni venomous animals. They are ſaid to be hot: pitch le 
taithtul, 11 Bo DBLoOtyG ked, 


| 
e and 
5 They carry on a large trade with the Chineſc. 
Their port of Jampoden, is the moſt capacious of any in that part of the 
world. 


The Dutch have likewiſe fortified GILOLO and CERAM, two other 


ſpice Hands lying under the equator, and will link any flüps chat attempt tg 
traſfe in thoſc tens 


The SUNDA ISLANDS. "Theſe are fituated in the Indian Occan, 
between 93 and 120 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between eight de 
Srees north and eight degrees ſouth latitude, comprehending the iſlands 
ot Borneo Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lamboe, Banca, &Cc. The three firf, 
trom their great extent and importance, require to be ſeparately de. 
teribed. . 

BORNEO is ſaid to be Soo miles long. and 700 broad, and is thereſox 
thought to be the largeſt 1fland in the world. The inland part of the coun- 
try is marſhy aud unbcultby; and the inhabitants live in towus built upon 
floats in the middle of the rivers. I be foil produces rice, cotton, Cal ies, 
pepper, camphor, the tropical fruits, gold, and excellent Gamonds: ihe 
famous ouran-vurang, one of which was difiected by Dr. Tyſon at Oxford, 
is a native of this country; and is thought, of all irrational beings, t 
reſemhile a man the molt, The original nh: abitants are ſaid to live in the 
mountains, aud make uſe of poiſoned darts; but the ſea-coalt is governed 
by Mahomctun princes; the chief port of this ifland is Beujar-NMaſfcen, 
and carries on a Commerce with all tiading nations. 

SUMIATRA has Malacca on the aorth, B Borneo on the caſt, and Jara on 
the {outh-cait, frem which it is ſeparated by the {traits of dunda; it is 
divided into two equal parts by the equator, extending five Gegrees, and 
upwards, north-welt of it, and five on the ſouch-euſt; and is 1000 miles 
long, and ic broad. This 1fland produces fo much gold, thot it i 
thought to be the Ophir“ mentioned in the ſcriptures; but Mr. Marſden 
in his late hiſtory of the Ifland, thinks it was unknown to the ancicnts.— 
Its chict trade with the Europeans lies in pepper. The Englith Laſt Inc ja 
company have two fettlements here, Beucoolen and Fort-Niarlbocough; 
hom whence they bring their chief cargoes of pepper. The king « 00 
Achen is the chicf of the Mabometan princes who poſſeſs the ſea-coalts, 
"The interior parts are governed by pagan princes; ; and the natural pro- 
duct of Sumatra are pretty much the ſame with thoſe ot the adjacent 

D N 

Lain is very frequent here; ſometimes very heavy, and almoſt alsays 

attended with thunder and bebtning. E athquakes are not ut common. 
and there are ſeverai volcanos on the ifland, The people who int (Vit 
the coalt are NMatavs, who came hither: tram 1 eninfula of Maltese 

but the interior parts ar abel by a very different 55 850 and who he 

hitherto had no connexion with the Europeans. Their language nl ia 
raéter differ much from thoſe of the Malays; | the latter alns the Arabi 
Ch arabter, Ihe people between the diitricts of the Eugliſh cumpany, ml 
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Ihere is a mountain in the iſland which is called Ophi r by the Et av 8. | 
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thoſe of the Dutch at Palimban, on the other ſide the iſſand, write on long 
narrow ſlips of the bark of a tree, with a piece of WY xy They begin 
at the bottom, and write from the left hand to the right, contrary to the 
cuſtom of other caltern nations. Theſe inhabitants of the interior parts of 
Symatra are a free people, and live in ſmall villages, called Dooſans, inde- 
pendent of each other, and governed each by its own chief. All of them 
have laws, ſome written ones, by which they punith offenders, and tęermi— 
nate diſputes, They have almoſt all of the m, particularly the women, 
large ſwellings in the throat, ſome nearly as big as a man's head, but in 
general us big as an oftrich' s ego, hke the goitres : of the Alps. Th: at part 
of this iland w vey is calied the Caſſia country, is well inhabited by a 
people called Battas, who differ from all the other inhabitants of Sumatra 
in language, manners, and cuſtoms, T hey have no king, bur hve in 
villazes, indep endently of each other, and generally at variance with one 
another. They fornty their villages very ſtrongiy with double fences of 
camp nor plank pointed, and placed with their points projecting outwari!s ; 
and between theſe tences they place pieces of bamboo, hardened by are, 
and likewiſe pointed, whict 1 are concealed by the graſs, but which will 
rin quite through a man's foot. Such ot their enemies whom they take 
pri iſoners, they put to death and eat, and their ikulls they hang up as tro- 
phies, in the houſes where the unmarried men and boys cat and tleep, — 
Ty allow of polygamy: a man may purchaſe as many wives as he 
pleaſes ; but their number ſeldom exceeds eight. All their wives live in 
the fa ne houſe with the huſhind, and the houſes hive no partition; but 
each wite has her ſeparate fire-ylace, It is trom this country that moſt of 
the caſſia ſent to Europe is produced, The cata tree grows to fifty o1 
"ex tes et, with a ſtein ot about two teet diam: Ster, and a beautitul and re- 
ary (preading head, Within about ninety miles of Sumatra 13 the ifland 
of ENGANHO, which 1s very little known, on account of the terrible rocks 
and breakers which entnely ſurround it. It is inhabited by naked fa. 
vares, who are tall and well made, ad who generally appear armed with 
lances and clubs, and ſpeax a diderent language from the inhabitants 97 
any of the neizhbouri ing Hands, 
The create {| part ot [ AVA belongs to the Dutch, who have here erectęea 
a kind of commercial monarchy a che capital of which is Batavia, a noble 
and populous city, lying in the latitude of lix degrees ſouth, at the mouti 
of the river Jucata, and turnithed with one or the ſineſt harbours in the 
world, The town itſelt is built in the manner of tholte in Holland, and 
13 about a lcague and a halt in circumlerence, with tive g ates, and tur- 
rounded by regular fortifications; but its ſuburbs are ſaid to be ten times 
more popuſous than itfelt. The government here is a mixture of Eatterm 
magmhcence and E uropean police, and held by the Dutch governor-g gene 
ral of the Indies. When he appears abroad, he is atten 3 by his nr ards 
and officers, and with a tplendor luper; Or to that of any European poren 
tate, except upon ſome lolemn occatrons, The city is as beautiful as 3T 1 
ltrons, and its fine canais, bridges, and avenues, render it a moſt agreeable 
reſidence. The deſe riprion of it, its government, and public edilices, 
have emploved whole volumes. The ci itadel, where the governot has his 
pilnce, commands the town and the [ubures: Which are n uhabi: ed by natives 
of al: moſt every nation in LIAR world; the Chincſe rehdiny in this Hand 
being „Compute li t 100,00 ; but about 30,000 ot that nation were bar- 
baro, ally maſiicted, vichou It the ſmalleſt oitenee ever proved upon them, 
in 1740, This imnaflacrs was too unpryvoked and deieſtable to be de- 
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fended even by the Dutch, who, when the governor arrived in Europe 
ſent him back to be tried at Batavia; but he never has been heard of lince, 
A Dutch garriſon of oo men conſtantly reſides at Batavia, and about 
15,000 troops are quartered in the ifland and the neighbourhood of the 
city, 
be ANDAMAN and NICOBAR iſlands. Theſe 1flands lie at the en. 
trance of the bay of Bengal, and furmſh proviſions, conſiſting of tropical 
truits and other neceſſaries, tor the ſhips that touch there. They ate 
otherwiſe too inconſiderable ro be mentioned. They are inhabited by , 
harmleſs, inoffenſive, but idolatrous people. : 
CEYLON. This ifland, though not the largeſt, is thought to be by 
nature the richeſt and fineſt iſland in the world. It is tituated in the Indian 
Ocean. near Cape Comorin ; the ſouthern extremity ot the Hither Penn. 
ſula of India, being ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel by a nartoy 
ffrait, and is 280 miles long, and 200 broad. The natives call it, with 
tome ſhew ot reaſon, the terreſtiial paradiſe ; and it produces, beſides 
excellent fruits of all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, filk, to- 
bacco, ebony, muſs, cryſtal, ſalt-petre, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, cop- 
ver; beſides cinnamon, gold, and filver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, 
except diamonds. All kinds of fowl and fiſh abound here, Every part of 
the iſland is well wooded and watered ; and beſides fome curious animal; 
peculiar to itſelf, it has plenty of cows, buftaloes, goats, hogs, deer, 
bares, dogs, and other quadrupeds, The Ceylon elephant is preferred 
to all others, eſpecially if ſpotted: but ſeveral noxious animals, ſuch a 
ſerpents and ants, are likewiſe found here, The chief commodity of the 
iſland, however, is its cinnamon, which is by far the beſt in all Aſia, 
Though its trees grow in great profuſion, yet the beſt is found in the 
neighbourhood of Columbo, the chief ſettlement of the Dutch, and Ne. 
gambo. The middle of the country is mountainous and woody, ſo that 
the rich and beautiful vallies are left in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who 
have in a manner ſhut up the king in his capital city, Candy, which 
{ſtands on a mountain in the middle of the 1fland, fo that he has ſcarcely 
my communication with other nations, or any property in the riches oi 
Mis own dominions. The detcendants of the ancient inhabitants are called 
{inglaſſes, who, though 1dolaters, value themiclves upon maintaining 
their ancient laws and cuſtoms. They are in general a ſober inoffen- 
five people, and are mipgled with Moors, Malabars, Portugueſe, and 
Dutch, 
ir may be here proper to obſerve, that the cinnamon-tree, which 1s a 
native of this itland, has two, if not three barks, which form the true ein- 
awnon ; the trees of a middling growth and age afford the beſt ; and the 
body of the rree, which when ttripped is white, ſerves for building and 
other uſes, In 1056, the Dutch were invited by the natives of this deli- 
cious iſland, ro deiend them againſt the Portugueſe, whom they expelled, 
and have monopolized it ever ſince io themſelves, Indeed in January 
1782. Triuconomale the chief ſca-port of the iſland was taken by the 
Englhfh, but ſoon afterwards retaken by the French, and reſtored to the 
Dutch by the laſt treaty of peace. 
"Phe MALDIVES. Theſe are a vaſt clutter of ſmall iſlands or little rocks 


juſt above the water, lying between the equator and eight degrees north 


latitude, near Cape Comonn, They are chiefly reſorted to by the Dutch, 
who drive on a profitable trade with the natives for couries, a kind ot {1nall 


thells, which go, or rather formerly went for muney upon tlie coaſts of 
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(Guinea and other parts of Africa. The cocoa of the Maldives is an ex- 
cellent commodity in a medicinal capacity: “Of this tree (ſays a well- 
informed author) they build veſſels of twenty or thirty tons; their hulls, 
maſts, ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, provitions, and firing, are all from 
this aſctol tree. 

We have already mentioned BOMB .AY, on the Malabar coaſt, in ſpeuk- 
ins of India. With regard to the language of all the Oriental iflands 
nothing certain can be ſaid, Each ifland has a particular tongue; but the 
Melayen, Chinele, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Indian words, are fo frequent 
among them, that it is difficult for an European, who is not very expert 
in theie matters, to know the radical language. The ſame may be almoſt 
ſaid ot their religion ; for though its origipal is certainly Pagan, yet it is 
intermived with many Mahometan, Jewith, Chriſtian, and other torcign 
ſuperit1 ions. 

The ſea which ſeparates the fouthern point of the peninſula of Kamt- 
ſchatka from Japan, contains a number of iſlands in a poſition from north- 
north-caſt to ſfoutk-ſyuth-well, which are called'the KURILE ISLANDS, 
They are upwards of twenty in number, are all mountainous, and in ſeve- 
ral of them are volcanoes and hot fprings. The principal of theie iſlands 
are inhabited; but ſome of the little ones are entirely deſert and unpeo— 
pled. They difter much from each other in reſpect both to their fituation 
and natural conſtit jon. The foreits in the more no» thern ones ure come 
poſed of laryx and pir”s; thoſe to the ſouthern produce danes, bamboos, 
vines, &c. In ſome ot them are bears and toxes. The ſea-otter appears 
on the coaſts of all theſe iflands, as well as whales, ſea-horſes, ſeals, 
and other amphibious animals. Some of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands 
have a great lkeneſs to the Japaneſe, in their manners, language, and 
perſonal appearance; others very much reſemble the Kamtſchadales, 
The northern Hands acknowledge the tovereignty of the empire of Ruſſia; 
but thoſe to the ſouth pay homage to Japan. The Kurilians diſcover 
much humanity and probity in their conduct, and are courteous and hoſs 
pitable ; but adverfity renders them timid, and prompts them to ſuicide, 

They have a particular veneration for old age. They reverence an old 
man whoever he be, but have an eſpecial affection tor thoſe of their re- 
ſpective families. Their language 1s agreeable to the ear, and they ſpeak 
and pronounce it ſlowly. The men are employed in hunting, fiſhing for 
ſea animals and whales, and catching fowl. Their canoes are made of 
the wood that their foreſts produce, or that the ſea caſts upon their ſhores, 
The women have charge of the kitchen, and make cloaths. In the 
northern ifles they ſew, and make different cloths of the thread of nettles. 
Ihe ſouthern iſlanders are more refined and poliſhed than the northern, 
and carry on a ſort of commerce with Japan, whither they export whale- 
oil, furs, and eagles teathers to fledge arrows with. In return, they bring 
ſapanete utenſils of metal and varniſhed wood, ſkillets, fabres, different 
Kuffs, Ornaments of luxury and parade, tobacco, all lurts ot trinkets, and 
nall wares. : 


3A 3 AFRICA. 


k FRICA, the third grand diviſion of the globe, is generally repre. 
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lente d 45 bearing lome reſemblance to the form $) 2 PY Jann, io, the 


bafe being the northern part ot it, which runs along the thores ot the 
Mediterranean, and rhe point or top of the pyram! d, the Cape ot G 
Hope, Atrica is a peninſula of a prodigious ex tent, Joined to Alia onl; by 
ql neck of land, about fixty miles over, between the Red Sea and the 

TN 


Me- 
diterragean, uſdally called the Iſthmus of Sucz, and its uimott length from 
north to ſouth, fromm Cape Bona in the Me aner ranenn, in 3) degrees 
north, to the Cape of Good 3 pe in 24-7 ſouth latitude, is 4300 miles; 
and the bfondeſt rare from Cape Verd, 1a 17-20 . to Cape Gua: 

dafui, near the rafts of Babel Mande , in 51-20 eaſt longitude, is 35c0 
males trom Catt 10 welt, It is bounded on the a * the Meditertancan 
fea, which ſcparares it from Furobe; on the eail by the ilihinus of duez, 
the Red £ Zea, and tho Indiin occan, which divides it from Alia; on the 
fouth by the ſouthern ocean; and on the welt by the great Atlan; 

octan, which ſcparates it from America. As the equaror divides things 

tents e country Le in the middle, and the [ar vrea'eft Da Th 1. 13 
Within the tropics, the heat is in many places almoſt intupentabee to al 
European ; it being there increaſcd by the rays c tue fun from vatt d. 

ſerts of burning ſands. Ihe coaſts, hower er, and banks of rivers, tuch 
ais the Nile, are generally fertile; and malt parts o this region arc 18h 
bited, though it is far from being to poputyrs us Europe of Alia. From 
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whit has been ſaid; the reader cannot expect to ind here a variety of ch- 
mate: In many parts of Atrica, fr.ow feldom falls in the piaius: and it 
15 CEnerd 1” HBEeY'er tound but on thc 105 Oi the niche inountains. The 
nMive:, in theſe ſcorching regions, would as loan expect that maible 
tend molt, and flow in liquid ſtreams, as that water by treezins thould 
lofe irs fluidity, be arreſted by' the cold, and ccating to flow, become like 
tue folid TA h . 

N. On fiderable rivers! 

Phe mot copfiderable VIVers 1 


YES. | CNEL EI ERS 
n Africa, are, the Niger, which falls into 
ne At anti or wellen ocean UT 8 


encgal, attcr a courle of 2800 miles. It 
increnſcs aud decreales as tue Nile, tertiltifes the caumry, and has grains 


0 „ld To MANY wart, Of” Ho be 6 (5: nHabia and Scucgal «di C only branchcs 


"Of s rirer. The Nile, Which dividing Eaypt into (WO Parts, ditcharges 


11 elt inte t! 4 Mediterrancan, atter a p1 OUIg OUS Couric from 1s {OUNCE in 
Abvyiiina, the noi cContideratle mountains in Africa are the Atlas, a 
rid-< engine Irom the wellicru ocean, to which it gives the name Vf 
Atlantic Ocean 2s far: Ky bi, anch bad its name trom a king of Maurita 


Nils a an it mer Of: 1 nom, Ws fed 10 obtci ve the tar; from Ito 
L 1453021 t AT TIRE 11 COUNT | bete epietent iin 415 benring tlic LEAVENS 
( [1 1361 . 18 Th. ot 174 it BS --| q the Vi. 0, - „tending theres 
berween Abena and Noncomotipd and are ſtill higher thin thote Of 
Atlacs | Thoſe of Stier 1 C114, or the mountain of the Lions, which 
Gin © N ta eum Gu: Hs i < extend a=" far us Eehiopia. 1 nete Nen 
i by the andients the Ma nuns of God, on account of tlie oem: 
et th thunder wind Pobrninpg.. The Peak of leneriiic, which 1 
bonus tis Cha! is ſaid to be ihice miles high in th ff 
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of a ſugar- loaf, and is ſituated on an ifland of the ſame name near the coaſt. 
The moſt noted capes, or promontories, in this country, ore Cape Verd, 
{9 called, becguſe the land is always covered with green trees and mofly 
ground. It is the moſt weſterly point of the continent of Africa. The 
Cap: of Gond Hope, ſo denominated by the Portugueſe, wh en they firſt 
went round it in 1498, and diſcovered the pailage to Afin. Ir is the ſouth 
extremity of Africa, the country of the Hottentots ; and at preſent in the 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and the general rendezvous of ſhips of every na- 
tion who trade to India, being about half way trom E .urope. There | 13 
but one ttrait in Africa, which is called Babel- Mandel, and joins the 
Red Ser with the Indian ocean. 

The lituation of Africa for commerce 1s entremely tavourable, ſtanding 
as it were in the centre of the globe, and having thereby a much nearcr 
communication with Europe, Aſia, and America, than any of the other 
quarters has with the reſt. That it abounds with gold, we have not only 
the teſtimony of the Portugueſe, the Dutch, the Envlith, and the French, 
who have ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but that of the mot? authen— 
tie hiſtorians. fin 13, however, the mist tune of Africa, that, though it 
has 16,000 miles of ſea-coaſt, with noble, | arge, deep nvers, penetrating 
inte the Very centre ot the country, it mould have no nuvigation, nor 
receive any benefit from them; und that it ſhould be inhabited by an in- 
rumerable people, ignorant of commerca and of each other. Ar the 
mouths of theſe rivers are the moſt excellent harbuurs, deep, ffe, calm, 
and ſheltered trom the wind, and capable ot being made pertectly ſccure 
by fortifications ; but quite deſtitute of ſhipping, trade, aud merchants, 
even where there is plenty of merchandiſe, In ſhort, Africt though a 
full quarter of the globe, ſtored with an inexhauſtible trentore, ane capa- 
ble, under proper improvements, of producing ſo many thing, delighttul, 
as well as convenient, within 1iſept, ſeems to be alm 0 At entire iy neglected, 
ot only by the natives. who are quit te unfolicitous of re- Pin, the beueſits 
which nature has provides for them, but alſo by the more eie Eu- 
Wypet us Who are > ht tied tn it, particularly the Portugus le. 

Atta once contained fbreral kingdoms and ſtates, eminent for the Ji 
beral arts, tor wealth and power, and the molt extenſive commerce. Tie 
kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated; 
and the rich and powerful ſtate of C. irthac e, that once tormidable rival 
to Rome ittelf, extended her commerce to every part of the then known 
rorld ; even the Britiſh ſhores were vitited by her fleets, till fuba, who 
Was king of Mauritania, but tributary to the re »ublic of C:rth; age, un- 
perl called i in the Romans, who, with the afliftance of the . 

, lubdued Carthage, and by degrees all the neighbouring kingaoms and 
ta es. After this, the natives, conſtantly plundered, and Conte quently 1 im- 
att "iſhed, by the gv rnNOors {ent from R. me, ney olect ted their t. ade, and 
vitivared no more of their lands than might ſerve for their {ubliſtence. 
i ron the decline of the Roman Cc empire, in tho fith century 0 the north of 
A!MICa was over-run by the Vandals, who contributed ſtill more to the 
truction ot arts and ſcicaces; and, to add to this country's calamity, 
le 8. Tacers made a ſudden conque!t of all the contts ot If Vit and Bar— 
berv, in the teventh century. 1 heſe were luccecacd by the urke; aud 
both being or the Mahometan religion, waole proteilors earried deſolation 
wn 1 them wherever they came \ the zuin ot that once e Rourifhing part of 
« World was the ereby completed; 
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The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpect to religion, may be ai. 
vided into three forts: namely, Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriftians, 
The firſt are the moſt numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the coun. 
try, from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope, and the gre 
generally black. The Mahometans, who re of a tawny compi an, 
poſſeſs Egypt, and almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa, or what is 
clic the Barbary coaſt. The people of Abyfitzia, or the Upper thi. 
opia, are denominated Chrititans, but retain many Pagan and Jewiſh rites, 
There are alſo ſome Jews, on the north of Africa, who manage all the lit. 
tle trade that part ot the country is poflcfied of. 

There are f{carcely any two nations, or indeed any two of the icarned, 
that agree in the modern diviſions of Africa; and for this very reafon, 
that ſcarcely any traveller has penetrated into the heart ot the country; 
and conſequently we muſt acknowledge our 1gnorance of the bounds, and 
even the names of ſeveral of the inland nations, which may be till 
reckoned among the unknown and undiſcovered parts of the worla; but 


according to the beſt accounts and conjectures, Africa may be divided ac- 
cording to the following table: 


WE. | REN Ditt. andi. of 
5 1 0 C v a 7 8 
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The principal iſlands of Africa lic in the Indian ſeas and Atlantic Ocean : 
of which the following belong to, or trade with, the Europeans, and ſerve 
to 1efreſh their ſlipping to and from India: 


Iſlands. Sq. M. Towns P e 
lang to 

M A rn er 5 e R N 
n ä Babel Mandel au Nations 
Jocotra, in the Iugsian Ocean — 3, 00 Calauſia — Ditto 
The Comora Iles, ditto — 1,0c0 Joanna — — Ditto 
Madagalcar, ditto — 1168s, ooo St. Auſtin —— Ditto 
Mauritius, ditto — — 1,400. Mauritius — French 
Bourbon, iitto — —— 2,1CO Bourbon — Ditto 
St. Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean It. Helena — —{Englſh 
Meenſion, ditto — — Uninhabited ö 
St. Matthew, ditto — — Litto 
1 2 zn. 
e nx Fog | ditto It. Thomas, Anaboa Portugueſe 1 
Cave Verd iflands, dieto 2,00c|St. Dominyo Ditto 
Pore, ditto — — Fort St. Michael French | 
Canaries, d:tto — — Palma, St. C:.riftopher's|Spaniſh | 
Madeiras, ditto _ —| 2,50c|5anta Cruz, Funchal Portugueſe | 
he Azores, n Weſtern Iſles | 

e e 3 ditto] 2, oo Angra, St. Michael Ditto 

Aſrica, and America 


Having given the reader ſome idea of Africa 1n general, with the 
principal kinydoms, and their ſuppoſed dimenſions, we ſhall now conſider 
It under the three grand diviſions : firſt, Egypt; ſecondly, the ſtates of 
barbary, ſtretching along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, from Egypt in 
tne eaſt, to the Atlantic Ocean, welt ; and laſtly, chat part ot Atrica, be- 
ten the tropic of Cancer and the Cape of Good Hope; the laſt of theſe 
dvillons, indeed, is valtly greater than the other two; but the nations, 
Winch it contains, are fo little known, and fo barbarous, and, like all bar- 
barous nations, fo finalar in molt reſpects to one avother, that they may, 
Fithout impropriety, be thrown under one general head. 


„ | 
S1TVATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles, Degrees. Sq. Miles, 


Length 600 20 and 32 North latitude, 
Breadth 1281 between ; 28 and 36 Eaſt longitude. 5 ak Ate 


cs is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, North ; by 
the Red Sea, Eaſt; by Abyflinia, or the Upper Ethi- 


012, on the South ; and by the deſert of Barca, and the unknown parts 


u Afr ca, Weſt, 


2 Diviſions 
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Diviſions. Subdivifions, Chief towns, 
Graxr Cairo, E. lo, 
2 N. lat. 30. 
Northern diviſion contains J Lower Egypt Bui ; 
e ws * 1 
Retetto 
(D.mietta 
ase i 4 bh 8 
Zouthern diviſion contains ö Upper Egypt 0 ; 3" Thebes 


Arz.] In April and May the air is hot, and often infegtious; and the 
inhabitants are almof blinded with dritts of ſand. "Theſe evils arc ranc- 
died by the my and O ver flowing of the Nile. 

GOIL AND PRObuöch.) Wähocver is in the lealt acquainted with lite. 
rature, knows that the vait feritiity of Egypt is not owing to rain (little 
falling in that country,) but to the annual or erflowing of the Nile. ji 
begins to rife when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia, and the annual raia; 
tall there, viz. from the latter end of May do Cp! einbe r and ſometimes 

ober. At the t of iis flood in the Lower Kgypt, nothing is to 
be ſcen in the plains, bur the tops of foiefts and fruit-rrees, their towns 
and villeges being built upon eminences either natural or artificial. 

hen the tiver is at its proper height, the inhabitants ccichrate a kind ot 
Ju vice, with All forts of feſtivities. The banks or mounds which con- 
Ane ir. are cut by the Turkiſh baſha, attended by his grandces ; but ac- 
cording to Ca, btain N. orden, who was pre: ent on the occalion „% the ſpec tacle 
is nut very magniſicent, When the banks are cut, the water 1s led into 
whit they call the Chalis, or grand canal, which runs through Cairo, 
trom whence it is diſtrit ted i into cuts, for ſupplying their ficl !s and gar- 
dens. This being done, and the waters beginning ta retire, ſuch is "the 
tertility of the ic al, tat the labour of the huſbandman is n-xt to nothing. 

le throws his wheat and barley into the grund in October and May. 
He turns his Mn out to graze in November, and in about fix weeks, 
nothing can be more charming than the profpe& which the face of the 
country preſents, in riſing corn, vegetables, and verdure of every fort. 
Oranges, lemons, Ft fruits, perfume the air. The culture of pulic, 
melons, ſugar canes, and other plants, which require moiſture, is ſup» 
plied by ſmall but regular cuts from ciſterns and refervoirs.- Dates, plan- 
tanes, gr apcs, fivs, and palm-trees, from which winc is made, ate here 
plentiful. March and April are the harveſt mouchs, and they produce 
three crop; one of lettuces and cucumbers (the latter being the chi ef 
food ot the 1ahabuants,) one of corn, and one ot melons. The Loy p- 
tian paſturage 15 equaily prolific, moſt of the quadrupeds producing t 
t à tine, and the theep tour lambs a year. 

ANIMAL) Egypt abounds in black cattle; and it is faid, that the 
inhabitants employ every day 200,000 oven in railing water for their 
They have ne 1; roe biced of aſſes, upon which the Chute 
aus ride, thole people not being fuftered by the Turks to ride on any ot er 
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Ueaſt. The E gyptian borſcs are very tine; they never trot, but valk 


well, and gall. 0p with greœat ſpecd, turn ſhort; ſtop in a moment, ind ite 
t rein tractahle. The hippo Mails, OT river borle, U 
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Foypt: The camelion, a little animal ſomething refcmbling a lizard, 
that Changes culour 45 * ſtand to look upon him, is found here as wel 
4s in other countries. {4 he crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to 
this COUNTY 3 bur there does not ſcem to be any muterial ditterence be- 
tucen it and . alligators of India and America. They are both amphi- 
bious animals, in the form of a lizard, and row nll the y are avout twen— 
ty fret in Ic! geh, and have four ſhort legs, with large cet armed with 

claws, and their backs arc covercd with 4 kind ot impenctrable ſcales, 
lie amour. The crocodile waits for his prey in the ſedge, and other 
cover, en the ſides of rivers; and, pretty much reſembling the trunk of 
an old tree, foretmes ſurpri ö ſes the - unwary traveller with his fore paws, 
wr beats him down with bis tail, 

This country produces likewiſe great numbers of eagles, hawks, poli- 
cans, and 1 water-fowls of all kinds. Ihe ibis, a creature (according to 
Mr. d orden) ſomewhat reſembling a duck, was deilied by the ancient 
Egy prians for its deitroy ing lerpents and pett titerous inſects. They weile 
A ght to be peculiar to 1 gypt, but u ſpecies of them is ſaid to have 

n oy diſcovered in other parts of Africa. Oſtriches are common 
0 e, and are o ſtrong that the Aravs ſometimes ride upon the ir bucks. 

POPULATION, MAN ks, CU S- As the popu; iation of Egypt is al- 

ons, AND DIVERSIONS, 0 molt conuned to the banks of the 
Nil and the reſt ot the country inhabite c by Arab:, and other nations, 
can ſay little upon this head with prection, It ſeems, however, to be 
cenein, that Egypt is at preſent not near 10 populous as formerly, and 
taat its depopul tion is owing to the inhabitants being Haves to the T en 
They are, however, ſtill very numerbus; but what has been ſid of the 
popvloufnels of Cairo, as it it contained two millions, is 4 mere fiction. 
he deſcendants of the original Egyptians are an ill-looking ilovenly 
people, unmerivd in indulence, and are diſtineuith ed by the name of Cop» 
us, 3 thelr CO! Mpicxi ns they are rather un: -hurnt than lwarthy Or black. 
Their anceſtors were once Chriſtians, and in genera! they ſtill pretend to 
. of that religion; but Mahon etaniſm is the Nenn Un, 7 worth among 

10 natives. TP hoſe who inhabit the villages and fields, at any conliderable 

ance from the Nile, I have alrc ady mentioned to NNE. of Arabs or 
their delcendi nts, v ho are of a deep, ſwartl BY compiextin, and they are 
repictented by the beſt authorme „ as retaluing the patriarchal tending 
theilt flocks, and m: ny of them without wy tixed place of ot abode. The 
Turks, who rclide in "Loy pt, retain all th. ir Se 1 ride and inſolence, 


aud the Turbilh habit, 0 diutinguiſh themſelves from the Arabs and 
Copti:, who dreſs ve ety plain, their chief fivery being an upper garment 
60 28 linen, and linen drawers; bit their ordit nary dre 18 18 Is blue 

* with a . ong cloth coat e ther over or under it. The Chriſtians 

d Atuvs of the mcaner kind content themſelves Wien a liuen or woollen 
rapper, winch they told, blankec-libe, round their body. The Jews 
Bear blue leather * lnppers, the other natives Of their country wear red, 
and the foretan Chriſtiaus veliow, * Ihe dreis of the women is ta dry 
id unbeco: ing - but their clo. 75 are ik, when they Can attord it; and 
tach of then: as dre not expo. ee to the lun, hase delicate complexions 
and features. The C Optis arc 3 exce ler daccomptauts, and many 
0! them live | by Wr the Ueber nutives to read and write. Their excr- 
ces and dive us are "ach the fame as invite made vie ot in Perſia, and 
Aber Alintie dominions. All Fg pt is Over-run with jugglers, tortune- 
RUE, n.ountebauks, and travelling night of hand mens 
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Rrrigiox.] To what I hare already ſaid concerning the religion of 
Egypt, it is proper to add, that the bulk of the Mah:ometans are enthy. 
fiaits, and have among them their /antos;, or fellows who pretend to a fu. 
perior degree of holineſs, and without any ceremony in true into the hi 
houles, Where it would be dangerous to turn them out. The Esvpiia 
Turks mind religious affairs very little, and it would be hard to fab whit 
ſpecies of Chriſtianity is profeſſed by the Chriſtian Coptis, which arc here 
numerous, but they proteſs themſelves to by of the Greek church, aud 
enemies to that of Rome. In religious, and indeed many civil matters, 
they are under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who hy 
the dint of money generally purchaſes a protection at the Ottoman 
court, 

LaxnGUAGE,] The Coptic is the moſt ancient language of Egypt. 
This was ſucceeded by the Greek, about the time of Alexander the 
Great; and that by the Aribic, upon the commencement of the califate, 
when the Arabs diſpoſſeſſod the Greeks of Egypt. The Arabic, or Ara 
beſque, as it is called, is ſtill the current language, but the Coptic and mo. 
dern Greek continue to be ſpoken. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, ] Though it is paſt diſpute that the 
Greeks derived all their knowledge from the ancient Egyptians, vet ſcarce- 
ly a veſtige of it remains among their deſcendants. This is owing to the 
bigotry and gnorance of their Mahometan maſters ; but here it is proper 
to m ke on” ob;ervation, which 1s of general uſe, The califs or Saracens 
who ſubdued Egypt, were of three kinds. The firſt, who were the im. 
mediate ſuccetiors of Mahomet, made war from conicience and principle, 
upon all binds of lite:ature, excepting the Koran; and hence it was, 
thi: when they took poſſeſſion of Alexandria, which contained the moſt 
m.gnticent library the world ever beheld, its valuable manuſcripts were 
aß «| tor fame months in cooking their victuals, and warming their baths, 
The nne titre attended upon the other magnificent Egypiian librantes, 
"The Calit- ot the fecond race were men of taſte and learning, but of a 
pecultar train. They bought up all the manuſcripts that ſurvived the 
general conflagration, relating to aſtronomy, medicine, and ſome uſetul 
pa ts „t philoſophy ; but they had no talle for the Gretk arts of archi- 
tecture, lcuipture, painting, or poetry, and learning was confined to 
their own courts and colleges, without ever finding its way back to Egypt. 
The lower race of caliis, eſpecially thoſe who called themſelves caliis 0! 
Egypt, diſgraced human nature; and the Turks have riverted the chains 
Qt barbarous ignorance which they impoſed, ; 

All the learning therefore poſtefſed by the modern Egyprans conſis 
in arithmetical calculations for the diſpatch of bufinefs, the jargon d 
aſtrology, a few noſtrums in medicine, and ſome knowledge ot Arabeſqque 
or the Mahometan religion. 5 

CuRiostriss AND ANTIQUITIES.] Egypt abounds more with theſe 
than perhaps any other part of the world. Its pyramids have been one! 
gdefcribed, Their antiquity is beyond the reſearches ot hiſtory itſelf, and 
their original uſes are fiil! unkuown. The baſis ot the largeſt core, 
ele ven acres of ground, and its perpendicular height 15 300 feet, but t 
meaſured obliqucly to the terminating point, 700 fegt. t deen 
room thirty-four fcet long, and ſeventeen broad, in which is a mi. 
cheſt, but without either cover or contents, ſuppoſed to have been deli, 


a g 1 I Ferm arc i 
fur the tomb of the founder. In ſhort, the pyramids of Eav pt a 
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mot ſtupendous, and, to appearance, the moſt uſcleſs ſtructures that ever 
were raited by the hands of men, 


The mummy pits, ſo called for their containing the mummies or em- 
blncd bodies of the ancient Egypiians, fre fubterraneous vaults of a pro- 
digious extent; but the ait of preparing the mummies is now Joſt, It is 
(laid that ſome of the bodies thus embalmed, are perfect and diſtin& at 
this day, though buried 3000 years ago. The labyrinth 1s a curioſity 
thought to be more wonderful than the pyremids themſelves, It is partly 
under-ground, and cut our of a marble rock, conſiſting of twelve palaces, 
and 1000 houſes, the intricacies of which occaſton its name. The lake 
Meris was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to correct the irregular - 
ties of the Nile, and to communicate with that river, by canals and 
Jrches which ſtill ſubfiſt, and are evidences of the utility, as well as 
Lrundeur of the work. Wonderful grottos and excavations, moſtly arti- 
fcial, abound in Egypt. The whole country towards Grand Cairo, is a 
continued ſcene of antiquities, of which the oldeſt are the moſt ſtupendous, 
hut the mote modern the moſt beautiful. Cleopatra's needle, and its 
ſculptures, are admirable, Pompey's pillar 1s a fine regular column of the 
Corinthian order, the ſhaft of which is one ſtone, being eighty- eight feet 
nine inches in height, or ten diameters of the column ; the whole height 
i- 114 feet, including the capital and the pede! al. The Sphynx, as it is 
called, is no more than the head and part of the ſhoulders of a woman 
neun out of the rock, and about thirty feet higb, near one of the pyra- 
mils. | 

Tae papyrus is one of the natural curiofities of Egypt, and ſerved the 
encients to write upon, but we know not the manucr of preparing it. 
The pith of it is a nourifing food. The manner of hatching chickens in 
ovens is common in Egypt, and now practited in fome parts of Europe, 
The conſtruction of the oven is very curious, 

Criss, 10OWwNS, AND Even a flight review of theſe would amount 

PUBLIC EDIFICES. 2 a large volume, In many places, not only 
temples, but the walls of cities, built before the time of Alexander the 
Great, ure ſtill entire, and many of their ornaments, particularly the 
colours ot their paintings, are as freſh and vivid as when firſt laid on. 

Alexandria, which lies on the Levant coaſt, uus once the emporium of 
al! the world, and by means of the Red Sea furniſhed Europe, and great 
part of Afia, with the riches of India. Lt owes its name to the founder,. 

Alexander the Great. It ftands forty miles welt from the Niie, and a 
hundred and twenty north-wett of Cairo. It rote upon the ruins of Tyre 
and Carthage, and is famous for the light-houſe erected on the oppolite 
lind of Pharos, for the direction of mariners, deſerredly eſteemed one ef 
the wonders of the world. All the other parts of the city were magniti- 

cent in proportion, as appears from their ruins, particularly the ciſterns 
and aqueducts. Many of the materials of the old city, however, have 
deen employed in building New Alexandria, which at preſent is a very - 
dinary ſea-port, known by the name of Scanderoon. Notwithſtanding the 

poverty, 1gnor.ince, and indolence of the inhabitants, their moſques, bags 
nos and the like buildings, erected within theſe ruins, preſerve an inex- 

Pretbble air of majeſty. Some think that Old Alexandria was built from 

e materials of the ancient Memphis. 

Roſetta, or Raſchid, ſtands twenty-five miles to the north-weſt of Alex- 
adita, and is recommended for üs beautiful Htuation, and delighttal 
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pro oſpects, which command the fine country, or iſland of Delta, ſormed! by 
the Nile, near its mouth. It is likewiſe a place of gieai trade. 
Cairo, now Mafr, the pretent capital of yy pt, is a large and 4 
but a diſagrecable reſiden de, ON ACCOUNT of its peſtilentia Lair, and it; 
row ſtreets. It is divided into two towns „the Old and the New, + t ad 0 


a0 * 


fenced by au old caſtle. the works ot which are ſaid to be three miles in ci 
cumference. This caſtle is ſaid to have been built by Saladine : at the uch 
end are the remains of very noble apartments, lome of which are cover 
with domes, and adorned with pictures in Molaic work; but thefe apar.. 
ments are now only u ed tor weaving embroidery, and propar ing the hang 
ings and coverings annually ſent to Mecca. Phe well, called Joſephs 
well, is a curious piece of mechaniſm, about zoo feet deep. The me- 
mory of that patitarch is ſtill revered in Egypt, where they ſhew gra- 
narics, and many other works of public utility, that go under his rage. 
They are certainly of vaſt antiquity ; but it is very queſuonable whe: 
ther they were erected by him. One of his Eraparics is ſheun in Cl 
Cairo, but captain Norden ſuſpccts! it is a Saracen work, nor does he vive 
us any high 1 idea ot the bun! dings of the city itſelt. On the bank of the 
Nile, facing Cairo, lies the villag ze of Gizie, which is thought to be the 
ancient Memphis. The Chriftians of Cairo practiſe a boly "© wat, during 
the Eaſter * ay s, by pretending that the limbs 4 bodies of the Crad 

ariſe trom their graves, to which they return peacènbſy. The ſtreets ol 
C ai ro are peſiered with the jugglers and fortune-telicrs already mentioned. 
One ot their favourite extiticons is their dancing camels, which, when 
young, they place upon a large heated floor: the intenſe heat makes th 
por creatures Caper, and being plicd all the ;time with the found et 
drums, the noiſe of that inſtrument fe:s them a dancing all their lives 
aſter. 

The other towns of note in Egypt are Damietta, ſuppoſ:d to be the 
ancient Peluſiom; Balac; Sey fy on the weit banks of the Nile, 200 
miles ſouth of Cairo, {aid to be the ancient Egyptian Thebes; ard by 
the tew who have viſited it, it is reported to be the moſt capital antique 
curioſity that is now extant. "The general practice of ſlrangers, who vill 
thoſe places, is to hare « Janizuy, whoſe authority commoniy pro ects 
them trom the inſults of the other natives. Suez, 10 rmerly a pany of 
O1Cat trade, 1 is now a ſmall cit Yy and gives name tothe Iſth unds, that 3 ow 
Airica with Alia. The children of Ittacl are ſappoled to have ma \rched 
pear this city, when they lett Eg hi, in their way towards the Red dot 

MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE} The Eg gyptians export great (ual 
titles of uninanutactured as well as prepared flax, thread, cotton, and lea 
ther of all forts, callicoes, yellow War, fal ammoniac, fatto, fuga!, 
ſen, and cafiia, They trade with the Arabs tor Co. c, drugs, ſpiccs, 
cullicoes, aud other merchandizes, which . are landed at Sucz, from whence 
they tend them to en Sereral! zuropeun mates have conſuls fel, 
5 ent in Egy p', but the c 0M 5 TH the 1 rb | TOVert ment Arc mal py 

dy Jews. A number of Englid eſiels arrive Yearly at Alexau dria; ſome 
of which are laden on count of the owners, but mn ft of them are bude 
and pen ;yed as carriers to the Jews, Armenians, and ahomctag 
trader 

BO AND GOVERNMErT.] The government of Egypt 55 
both monarchical and re publican. The monarchical is excchted by t 3 
pot „ and the republican by tht: mamalukes Or fanglacks The pale 2 


Ay 10 
al belntec by the g grand ſignior as his viccroy „Tue re} 1ublican, or! it 
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the ariſtocratical part of the government of Egypt, conſiſts of a divan, 
compaſed of twenty-tour ſangiacks, beys, or lords. The head of them is 
led the ſherk bellet, who 1s choſen by the divan, and confirmed by the 
paſhas Every one of theſe ſangi. icks is arbitrary in his own territory, and 


exerts ſovereign power : the major part of them reſide at Cairo. It 


the grand ſignior' s paſha acts in oppoſition to the ſenſe of the divan, 
or attempts to violate their privileges, they will not ſuffer him to con- 
tinue in his poſt; and they have an authentic grant of privileges, dated 
in the year 1517, in which year ſultan Selim conquered Egypt from tie 
Mamalukes. 

REvExCEs.] Theſe are very inconſiderable, when compared to the 
natural riches of the country, and the deſpotiſm of its government. Some 


ſay that they amount to a million ſterling, but that two-thirds of he 


whole is ſpent in the country. 

MIitiTARY STREYGT 6.1 Authors are grealy divided on this article. 
Mr. Norden tells us, that it is divided into two cor ps Of Jamzariee, and 
afſafs are the chief, the former amounting to about ix or eig!:t hab. 
and the latter to between three and four thouſand. The other troo ps are 
of little account, After all, it docs not appear, that the paſiia ever ven- 
tures to employ thoſe troops againſt the Arab or Egyptian Feinden, I have 
already mentioned, and W900 be we ſeparate a irmies ot their own; fo that, 
in n fact, their dependence vp on the Porte is little more than nominal, aud 

{2ounts at mot to feudal ſervices. 

"Hat ] Iris generally agreed, that the princes of the line of te 
aer ſat on the throne of E: gy pt, in an uninterrupted tucceilion, till 

Cambyies II. king of Perſia, conquered tho Loy pans, 520 cas belore 
the 1 h of Chiiſt; and that in the reign or theſe Princes, thoſe won c Cie 
N | it) uctures the pyramids were raiſed, hi ch cannot be viewed wit! wut 

aſtoniſhment. Egv; pt continued a part ot the Peraan empire, til! Alex- 
ander the Great vanquiſhed Darius, when it fell under the dominion of 
that prince, who ſoon after built the celebrated city of Alexandria. The 
conqueſts of e ee who dicd in the prime of lite, being ſeized up- 
en by his generals, the province of Egy P t tell to the ſhare of Pio 10 my. by 
ſome ſuppoſed to have been a half-brother of Alcxanc er, When IT again 
became an independe nt Kingdom, about 300 years betete Chriſt. "His 
ee who ſometimes extended their dominions over great part of Lys 

a, ever after retained the name of Ptolemics, and in that line E gypt 
3 between two and three hundred years, wt the tamous Cieu- 
patra, the wife and filter of Ptolemy Dionytius, the laſt king, alcendes 
the throne, After the denth of Cleopatra, who had been miſtress ſuecei— 
rely to julius Cæſar and Mark Anth 108Y, Egypt became a Roman pro- 
vince, and thus remained till the reign of r. „the ſecond calit ot the 
ſucceflors of Mahomet, who expelled the Romans, after it had been in 
their hands 200 years. The famous library of Alexandria, ſafd to confiſt 
of 720,000 volumes. zung collec ted by Ptolemy Philideiplus, fon Oy 
firſt P tolemy ; and the ſame pri nec cauſed the Ol 8 Leſtament to be tranf 
lated i into Greek : this travf{lacion is known by the name of the Septua— 
ent, About the time of the cruſades, between the years 1150 and 11 90, 


be was governcc by Noreddin, waole fun, the famous Salad! ne. was: 


bo dreadful | to the Chriſtian adventurers, : arid retook trom them Jerutſa- 
lem. He inftituted the military corps of M-melvkes, who, about the 
advanced one of their own officers t> the throne, and ever 

er choſe their prince out of their own body, Fgypt, for ſame time, 
Made 
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made a figure under thoſe illuſtrious uſurpers, and made a noble gand 
againſt the prevailing power of the Turks, under Selim, who, after iv. 
ing the Mamalukes leveral bloody defeats, reduced Epypt to its preſent 
ſtare of ſubjection. 

While Selim was ſettling the government of Egypt, great numbers 9 
the ancient inhabitants withirew into the geſerts and plains, under one 
Zinganeus, from whence they attacked the cities and villages of the Ni. 
and plundered whatever fell in their way. Selim and his ofhcers perceirins 
that it would be a matt-r of great difficulty to extirpate thoſe marauders 
left them at liberty to quit the country, which they did in great numbers 
and their poſterity is known all over Europe and Aſia, by the name ot 
Gipſies. 

An attempt was made « few years fince, to deprive the Ottoman Pot 
of its authority over Egypt, by Ali Bey, whole father was a Prievt of the 
Greek chutch, but who having turned Mahometan, and being a man of 
abilities and addrets, had rendered himſelf extremely popular in Erynr, 
A falie accuſation having been made againſt him to the Grand Sig nior. ki; 
head was ordered to be {ent to Conſtantinople ; but being apprized of the 
deſign, he ſeized and put to death the meſſengers who brought this order, 
and ſoon found means to put himſelf at the head of an army, Beino 
alſo aſſiſted by the d:rgerous fituation to which the Turkiſh empire 
was reduced, in confequence of the war with Ruſſia, he boldly mounted 
the throne of the ancient ſultans of Egypt. Bur not content with the 
kingdom of Egypt, he alſo laid claim- to Syria, Paleſtine, and that pan 
of Arabia which had belonycd to the ancient Sultans. He marched at 
the head of his troops to ſupport theſc pretenſions, and actually ſubdue 
ſome ot the neighbouring provinces both of Arabia and Syria. At the 
ſame time that he was engaged in theſe great enterprizes, he was not les 
attentive to the eſtabliſhing of a regular form of government, and ct 
zntroducing order into a country that had been long the ſeat of anarchy 
and contuſion. His views were equally extended to commerce ; for which 
purpoſe he gave great encouragement to the Chriſtian traders, and took 
oft ſome ſhameful reſtraints and indignities, to which they were ſubjected 
in that barbarous country. He alſo wrote a letter to the republic of Ve. 
nice, with the greateſt aſſurances ot his friendſhip, and that their merchants 
ſhould meet with every degree of protection and ſafety. His greit 
deſign was ſaid to be, re make himſelf maſter of the Red Sea ; to open 
the port of Suez to all nations, but particularly to the Europeans, and to 
make Egypt once more the great centre of commerce. The conduct ane 
views of Ali Bey ſhewed an extent of thought and ability that indicates 
nothing of the barbarian, and beſpoke a mind equal to the founding 0! at 
empire; but he was not finally ſucceſsful. He was, however, for ſome 
time extremety fortunate ; he aſſumed the titles and ſtate of the ancient 
ſultans of Egypt, and was ably ſuppored by Sheik Daher, aud ſome 

other Arabian princes, who warmly eſpouſed his intereſts. He alſo {ue 
ceeded in almoſt ali his enterprizes againſt the neighbouring Afiatic go. 
vernors and baſhas, whom he repeatedly defeated ; but he was afterwards 
deprived of the kingdom of Egypt, by the baſe and ungrateful condudt® 
his brother in-law, Mahomed Bey Abudahap, his troops being total 
defeated on the 7th of March, 1773. He was alſo himſelf wounded at 
taken priſoner ; and dying of his wounds, was buried honourably at Gre" 


Cairo. Abudahip afterwards governed Egypt as Sheik Bellet, 400 
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marched into Paleſtine to ſubdue Sheik Daher. After behaving . 
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wreat cruclty to the inhabitants of the places he took, he was found dead 
jn bis bed one morning at Acre, ſuppoſed to be ſtrangled. Sheik Daher 
accepted the Porte's full amneſty, and, truſting to their aſſurances, em- 
braced the Captain Pacha's invitation to dine on board his ſhip, when the 
captain produced his orders, and the brave Daher, Ali Bey's ally, had 
his head cut off in the 85th year of his age, 
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Tut STATES o  BARBARY; 


NDER this head I ſhall rank the countries of, 1. Morocco and 
Fer; 2. Algiers; 3. Tunis; 4. Tripoli and Barca. 

The empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded on the North by 
the Mediterranean fea ; on the South, by Tafilet ; and on the Eaſt, by 
Segelmeſſa and the kingdom of Algiers; being 500 miles in length, and 
480 in breadth. 

Fez, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 miles in length, 
and much the ſame in breadth. It lies between the kingdom of Algiers 
to the Eaſt, and Morocco on the South, and is ſurrounded in other parts 
by the ſea. 

Algiers, formerly a kingdom, is bounded on the Eaſt by the kingdom 
of Tunis, on the North by the Mediterranean, on the South by Mount 
Atlas, and on the Welt by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, this country extends in length 480 miles along the 
coaſt ot the Mediterranean, and is between 40 and 100 miles in breadth. 

Tunis is bounded by the Mediterranean on the North and Eaſt; by the 
kingdom of Algicrs on the Weſt ; and by "Tripoli, with part of Biledul- 
gerid, on the South ; being 220 miles in length from North to South, and 
470 in breadth from Eaſt to Wett, 

Tripoli, including Barca, is bounded on the North by the Mediterra- 
nean fea; on the South by the country of the Beriberics ; on the Welt 
by the kingdom of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the Gadamis ; 
and on the EKaſt by Egypt; extending about 1100 miles along the ſea- 
coaſt; and the breadth is from 1 to 300 miles. 


Euch capital bears the name of the ſtate or kingdom to which it be- 
ongs. 

This being premiſed, I ſhall confider the Barbary ftates as forming 
(which they really do) a great political confederacy, however independent 
each may be as to thc exerciſe of its internal policy; nor is there a greater 
ufterence than happens in different provinces of the ſame kingdom, in the 
witoms and manners of the inhabitants. 

AIR ASP 3EASORNS.)] The air of Morocco is mild, as is that of Al- 
Ns 20g indced all the other ſtates, except in the months of July and 
Ausuſt. 

Soli, VEGETABLE AND ANTMAL Theſe ſtates, under the Roman 

PROVUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. 3 were juſtly denominated 
me garden of the world; and to have a refidence there, was confidered as 
te nghelt nate of luxury. The produce of their foil formed thoſe maga- 
nes, uch furnithed all Italy, and great part of the Roman empire, with 
oi WIN, and oil. Though the lands are now uncultivated, through 
©»: Ppretiion and barbarity of their government, yet they are WU fertile, 
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not only in the above mentioned commodities, but in dates, figs, raifins, 
almonds, apples, pears, cherr.es, plums, citrons, lemons, oranges, pome- 
granutes, with plenty of roots and herbs in their kitchen-gardens. Ex- 
cellent hemp and flax grow on their plains ; and by the report of Eu— 
ropeans, who have lived there for ſome time, the country abounds with 
all that can add to the pleafures of life: for their great people find means 
to evade the ſobriety preſcribed by the Mahometan law, and make free 
with excellent wines, and ſpirits of their own growth and manufacture. 
Algiers produces falt-petre, and great quantities of excellent falt ; and lead 
and iron have been found in ſeveral places of Barbary. 

Neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros are to be found in the ſtores ot 
Barbary ; bur their deferts abound with lions, tigers, leopards, hy:nas, 
and monſtrous ſerpents. The Barbary horſes were tormerly very valuable, 
and thought cqual to the Arabian. Though their breed is now ſaid to be 
decayed, vet ſome very fine ones are oceaſionally imported into hugland. 
Camels and dromedanes, afles, mules, and kumrahs, a molt ſerviceable 
creature, begot by an ats upon a cow, are their beaits of burden, Thar 
cows are but tmull, and barren of milk. Their ſheep vield indifferent 
ticeces, but art very large, as are their goats. Bears, porcupines, foxcs, 
apes, hares, rabbirs, terrets, wcatels, moles, cameleons, and all kinds cf 
reptiles are found here, Befides vermin, ſays Dr. Shaw (ſpeaking of his 
travels through Barbary), the apprehenfions we are under, in ſome patt; 
at leait of this country, ot being bitten or ſtung by the ſcorpion, the viper, 
or the venomous {pider, rarc!y tailed to interrupt our repoſe ; a retretl- 
ment fo very gratetul, and ſo highly neceflary to a weary traveller, Pa- 
tridges and gunils, eagles, hawks, and all kinds of wild-fowl, are found 
on this coaſt; and of the imaller birds, the capſa-ſparrow 1s remarkabl: 
for its beauty, and the iweetnels of its note, which is thought to excee« 
that of any 9taer bird, but it cannot live out of its own climate. The teas 
and bays of Barbary abound with the fineſt and moſt delicious fiſh of every 
kind, and were preferred by the ancients to thoſe of Europe. 

POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- Morocco was certainly for- 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. c merly tar more populous than 1! 
is now, it, as travellers ſay, its capital contained 160,000 houtes, where: 
Al preſent it 15 thought not to contain above 255000 inhabitants; nor can 

we tlunk that the other parts of the country are more populous, 1b 1t 1» 

rac, that their king or emperor has 80,020 horic and foot, of foreiga 

negroes, in his armies, 

The city of Algiers is faid to contain 100, co Mauhomcetans, 15,070 
Jews, and 2000 Uaniian flaves; but no eſttmate can be formed as tothe 
populouineſs of its territory. Some travellers report that it is inhabited 

by a friendly hoſpitable people, who are very different in their mannes 
and character iron thoſe of the metropolis, 

Tunis is the moſt poliſhed republic of all the Barbary ſtates, The ca- 
pital contains 10, oc families, and above 3-00 tradefinen's ſhops, and i 
ſuburbs confiſt of 1000 houſes. The Tunifines are indeed exceptions de 
the other fiates of Barbary ; for even the moſt crvitized of the Europea 
governments might improve from their manners, Their diſtinctions arc 
well kept up, aud proper reſpect is paid to the military, mercantile, and 
learned profeſſions. They cultivate friendſhip with the Europcan Rates 
arts and manutactures have been lately introduced among thei ;. and the 
inhabitants are ſaid at preſent to be well acquainted with the various K. 
bours of the. loom, Ihe Tuniſine women arc exceſſively haudlome!“ 


then 
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their perſons ; and though the men are ſun-burnt, the complexion of the 
ladies is very delicate, nor are they leſs neat and elegant in their dreſs ; but 
they improve the beauty of their eyes by art, particularly the powder of 
lead- ore, the ſame pigment, according to the opinion of the learned Dr. 
Shaw, that Jezebel made uſe of when ſhe 1s ſaid (2 Kings, chap. ix. 
verſe 35.) to have painted her face; the words of the original being, that 
ſhe ſet off her eyes with the powder of lead ore. The gentlemen in gene— 
ral are ſober, orderly, and clean in their perſons, their behaviour genteel 
and complaiſant, and a wonderful regularity reigns through all the ſtreets 
and city. oF 

Tripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all the 
{ates on the coaſt ; but it is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, who 
are ſaid to amount to between 4 and 500,000, have all the vices of the 
Algerines. 

Their manners are much of a piece with thoſe of the Egyptians already 
deſcribed. The ſubjects of the Barbary ſtates, in general ſubſiſting by 
piracy, are allowed to be bold intrepid mariners, and will fight deſpe- 
lately when they meet with a prize at ſea; they are, notwithſtanding, far 
inferior to the Engliſh, and other European ſtates, both in the con''ruc- 
tion and management of their veſſels. They are, it we except the Tuni— 
fines, void of all arts and literature. The miſery and poverty of the in- 
habitants of Morocco, who are not immediately in the emperor's ſervice, 
are beyond all deſcription ; but thoſe who inhabit the inland parts of the 
country are an hoſpitable inoffenfive peop e; and indeed it is a general 
obſervation, that the more diſtant the inhabitants of thoſe {ates are from 
the ſeats of their government, their manners are the more pure. Not- 
withitanding their poverty, they have a livelineſs about them, efpecially 
thoſe who are of Arabic deſcent, that gives them an air of contentment ; 
and having nothing to loſe, they are peaceable among themſelves, The 
Moors are ſuppoſed to be the original inhabitants, but are now blended 
with the Arabs, and both ae cruelly oppreſſed by a handful of inſolent 
dominecring Turks, the refuſe of the ſtreets ot Conſtantinople, | 

Datss.] The dreſs of theſe people is a linen ſhirt, over which they 
tie a filk or cloth veſtment with a ſath, aud over that a looſe coat. Thew 
drawers are made of linen. The arms and legs ot the wearer are bare, 
but they have tlippers on their feet; and perſons of condition lometimes 
wear buſkias, They never move their turbans, but pull off their thppers 
when they attend religious duties, or the perlon of their ſovereign. They 
«rc fond ot 1triped and fancied tilks. The dreſs of the women is not very 
different trum that of the men, but their drawers are longer, and they wear 
a loit of cawi on their heads initead of a turban. The chief furniture of 
their houſes conſiſts of carpets and mattraſſes, on which they fit and lie. 
In eating, their flovenlineſs is diſguſting. They are prohibited gold and 
llver veſſels - and their meat, which they ſwallow by handtuls, is boiled 
or roaſted to rags, Aduhery in the women is puniſhed with death; but 
though the men are indulged with a plurality of wives and concubines, 
they commit the moit unnatural crimes with impunity. 

RELIGION. ] The inhabitants of theſe fthates are Mahometans ; but 
many tubjects of Morocco follow the tenets of one Hamed, a modern 
lectariſt, and an enemy to the ancient docrine of the calits, All ot them 
Ne very tond of idiots ; and in ſome cates their protection ſcreens offen— 

eis from puuiſhment, for the moſt notorious crimes, In the main, how- 
cel, the Moors of Barbary, as the inhabitants of theſe. ſtates are now 
3 B 2 promitcuouſly 
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promiſcuouſly called, (becauſe the Saracens firſt entered Europe from 
Mauritania, the country of the Moors) have adopted the very wort Parts 
of the Mahometan religion, and ſeem to have retained only as much ot f 
as countenances their vices. 

LaxGuaGgr] As the ſtates of Barbary poſſoſs thoſe countries that for. 
merly went by the name of Mauritania and Numidia, the ancient Atrican 
language is thi ſpoken in ſome of the inland countries, and even by ſome 
inhabitants of the city of Morocco. In the fea-port towns, and maritime 
countries, a baſtard kind ot Arubic is ſpoken ; and fea-taring people are 
no ſtrangers to that medley of living and dead languages, Italian, French, 
Spaniſh, &c, that is fo well known in all ports ot the Mediterranean, by 
the name of lingua Fraiica. : 

KN artis AND CURIOSITIES, This article is well worth the 

NaTTRKAIL. AND ARTIFICTAE. T nudy of an antiquary, but the 
tubjects of it are difficult ef acceſs. Ihe 1cader can ſcarcely doubt that 
the countries which contained Carthage, and the pride of the Pheaenician, 
Greek, and Roman works, are replete with the moſt curious remains of 
antiquity, but they lic ſcattered amidſt ignorant, barbarous inhabirans, 
Some remains of the Mauritanian and Numidian greatneſs are ſtill to be 
met with, and many rums which bear evidence of their ancient grandeur 
and populoutnets. Theſe point out the old ſulia Cæfarea of the Romans, 
which was little inferior in magniticence to Carthage nfelf, A few of the 
aqueducts ot Carthage are ſaid to be ſtill remaining, but no veſtige of its 
walls, The fame is the tate of Utica, and many other renowned cities 0! 
antiquity ; and fo over-run 13 the country with barbaritm, that their very 
ſortes are not known, even by their ruins, amphitheatres, and other pub- 
lie buildings which remain ſtill in tolerable preſervation. Beſides thoſe ot 
claſhceal antiquity, many Saracen monuments, of the moſt ftypendou: 
magniticence, are likewiſe found in this vait tract: theſe were erected un- 
der the califs of Bagdad, and the ancient kings of the country, before it 
was ſubdued by the Turks, or reduced to 1s preſent form of government. 
Their walls form the principal fortifications in the country, both inland 
and maritime. We know of few or no natural curioſities belonging to 
this country, excepting its ſalt pits, which in ſome places take up an area 
of ſix miles. Dr. Shaw mentions ſprings found here that are ſo hot as to 
boil a large piece of mutton very tender in a quarter of an hour, 

CITIES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS.] Mention has already been made 
of Mogoccu, the capital of that kingdom, but now almolt in ruins, the 
court having removed to Mequinez, a city of Fez, Incredible things art 
recorded ot the magnificent palaces in both cities; but by the beit ac- 
counts the common people hve in a very flovenly manner. 3 

The city of Algiers is not above a mile and a half in circuit, thouga i. 
is computed to contain ncar 120,000 inhabitants, 15,000 houſes, and 107 
moſques. Their public baths are large, and handſomely paved with 
marble. The proſpect of the country and ſea from Algiers is very beaut- 
tul, being built on the dectivity of u mountain; but the city, though tot 
ſeveral ages it has braved ſome of the greateit powers in Chriſtendom, 
could make but a faint defence againſt a 1egular ſiege; and it is ſaid that 
three Englith fifty-gun ſhips might batter it about the ears of its inhabit- 
ants from the harbour. It fo, the Spaniards mult have been very defict- 
ent either in courage or conduct, They attacked it in 1775 by land ard 
by fea, but were repulſed with great loſs, though they had near 20,000 


toot and 2000 horſe, and 47 king's thips of different rates, and 340 £355} 
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ports. In the years 1783 and 1784, they alfo renewed their attacks by 
ſea to deſtroy the city a: nd gullies, but utter ſpending a quantity of ammu— 
nition, bombs, &c. were torced Ke retire without cither its eupture or e- 

tinftion. The mole 0: the harbour is -00 paces in length, extending from 
the continent to a ſmall itland where there is a cattle and large battery. 

The kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally the fineſt of all thele ſtarcs, 

contains the remains of many noble cities, jome of them ſtill in good con - 
on. The town itſelf has fortifications, and is about three miles in 
3 The howles are not m: *nifice at, but neat and commo— 
dious; as 18 the public exchange for merchants aud their goods; but, like 
Algicrs, it is  fbre led tor want of freth water. 

The city of Tripoli confiits of an old and new tow an the latter being 
the mo! - flour! Ming; but great inconveniences attend its ſttuation, par- 
ticularly the want of ſweet water. The city of Oran, lying upon this coaſt, 
i nbout 2 mile in circumference, and is fortified both by art and nature. 
It was a place of conſiderable trade, and the object of many bloody di. 
putes between the Spaniards and the Mohrs. Conſtantina was the ancient 
(irta, and one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Numidta, being inacceſſible on all 
lides, excepting the ſouth-weſt. 

Beſides the above towns and cities, many VER formerly of great re- 
nown, lie ſcattered up and down this immenſe tract of country. Ihe city 
of Fez, at preſent the capital of the kingdom fo called, is ſaid to contain 
near zoo, oo inhabitants, heſides me rchants and foreigners,. Its moſques 
amount to 500; one of them magnificent berynd deteription, and about 
4 mile and a half in circumference. Mequinez 1s eſteemed the great em- 


porium of all Barbary. Sallee was formerly tamous tor the piracies of 


its inhabitants, Tangier, ſitunted about two miles within the {traits of 
Gibraltar, was given by the crown of Portugal as part of the dowry ef 
queen Carharine, conſort to Charles IT. to England. It was intend led to 
be to the Engliſh what Gibr: altar is now; and it mult have bee 2: mot 
noble nc juifirion, had not the miſvnde andi ns between the Kit ng and his 
parlament occaltioned him to blow + up” its fortifications and demolifh Its 
harbour; fo that from being one of thc jincſt cities in Africa, it is now 
lttle better than a fiſhing town. 2 upon the ſume ſtrait, almoſt op- 
polite to Gibraltar, is till in the hands of the Spaniards, but otten, it 
not always, beſieged or blocked up by the Moors. Tetuan, which lies 
within twenty miles of Ceuta, is now but an ordinary town, containing 
bout $90 houſes; but the inhabitants are ſaid to be rich, and tolerably 
civilized in their manners. 

The provinces of Suz, Tafilet, and Geſula, form no part of the ſtates 
vo Barbary, though the king of Morocco pretends to be their ſovereign ; 
vor do they contain any thing that is particularly curious, 

MANUFACTURES aND COMMERCE. ] The lower ſubjects of theſe ſtates 
know very few imaginary wants, and depend partly upon, their piracigs to 
be ſupplied with neceſſary utenſils and manutactures ; ſo that their exports 
conliſt chicfly of leather, fine mats, embroidered hoadkerchicfs. fxorde 
knots, and carpets, which are cheaper and ſofter than thoſe of Turkey, 
though not ſo zood in other reſpects. As they leave almoſt all their com- 
mercial affairs to the ſews and Chtiſtians ſettled among them, the latter 
have cftabliſhed nk and linen works, which ſupply the higher ranks of their 
vn tubjects. They have no thipz, that, properly ſpe: king g, are employed 
in commerce ; ſo that the French and F nyliſh carry on the greateſt part ot 
their trade, Their exports, beſi des thoſe already mentioned, confult in 
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elephants? teeth, oſtrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, 
dates, raiſins, olives, almonds, gum arabic, and ſandrac. The inhabitants 
of Morocco are likewiſe ſaid to carry on a conſiderable trade by caravans 
to Mecca, Medina, and ſome 1nland parts of Africa, from whence they 
bring back vaſt numbers of Negroes, who ſerve in their armies, and are 
ſlaves in their houſes and fields. 

In return tor their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with timber, 
artillery of all kinds, gunpowder, and whatever they want, either in their 
public or private capacities. 'The duties paid by the Engliſh in the ports 
of Morocco, are but half of thoſe paid by other Europeans. It is a general 
obſervation, that no nation 1s fond of trading with theſe ſtates, not only 
on account of their capricious deſpotiſm, but the villainy of their indi. 
viduals, both natives and Jews, many of whom take all opportunities of 
cheating, and when detected are ſeldom puniſhed, 

It has often been thought ſurpriſing, that the Chriſtian powers ſhoui! 
ſuffer their marine to be inſulted by theſe barbarians, who take the ſhips 
of all nations with whom they are at peace, or rather, who do not pay 
them a ſublidy either in money or commodities. We cannot account for 
this forbearance otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing, firſt, that a breach with 
them might provoke the Porte, who pretends to be their lord paramount; 
ſecondly, that no Chriſtian power would be fond of ſeeing Algiers, and the 
reſt of that coaſt, in poſſeſſion of another; and, thirdly, that nothing 
could be got by a bombardment of any of their towns, as the inhabitants 
would inſtantly carry their effects into the deſerts and mountains, ſo that 
the benefit reſulting from the conqueſt, muſt be tedious and precarious.— 
Indeed, expeditions againſt Algiers have been undertaken by the Spani- 
ards, but they were ill conducted and unſucceſsful, as before noticed. 
CoxnsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] In Morocco, government can 
not be ſaid to exiſt. 'The emperors have for ſome ages been parties, judges, 
and even executioners with their own hands, in all criminal matters; nor 
3stheir brutality more incredible than the ſubmiſſion with which their ſub- 
Jects bear it, In the abſence of the emperox, every military officer has the 


| ke of life and death in his hand, and it is feldom that they mind the 


form of a judicial proceeding. Some veſtiges, however, of the califate 
government ſtill continue; tor in places where no military officer reſides, 
the mufti or high prie!! is the fountain of all juſtice, and under him the 
cadis, or civil officers, who act as our juſtices of the peace. Though the 
emperor of Morocco 1s not immediately ſubject to the Porte, yet he de- 
knowledges the grand ſignior to be his ſuperior, and he pays him a diſtant 
allegiance us the chief repreſentative of Mahomet. What I have ſaid 91 
Morocco, is applicable to Fez, both kingdoms being now under one 

emperor. | 
Though Algiers, Tunis, ard Tripoli, have each of them a Turkifh 
paſha or dey, who governs inthe name oi the grand ſignior, yet very little 
regard 1s paid by his ferocious ſubjects to his authority. He cannot even 
be {aid to be nominated by the Porte. When a vacancy of the gove!l 
ment happens. which it commonly does by murder. every ſoldier in the 
army has a vote in chooling the ſucceeding dey ; and though the election 
is often attended with bloodſhed, yet it is no ſooner fixed than he is chcer— 
fully recognifed and obeyed. It is true, he muſt be confirmed by the 
Porte; but that is ſeldom refuſed, as the divan is no ſtranger to the dit. 
poſitions of the people. The power of the dey is deſpotic; and the income 
of the dey of Algiers amounts to about 1 50,0001, a year, without greatly 
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opprefling his ſubjects, who are very tenacious of their property. Thete 
ders pay tlight annual tributes to the Porte, \Vhen the grand fiy- 
nor is at War with a Chriſtian power, he requires their aſſiſtance, as he 
does that of the king of Morocco; but he is obeyed only as they think 
proper. Subordinate to the deys are officers, both military and civil ; and 
mall matters of importance the dey is expected to take the advice of a 
common council, which contiits of thirty paſhas. 'I heſe paſhas ſeldom 
fail of forming parties amongſt the ſoldiers, againſt the reigning dey, 
«hom they make no ſcruple of aſſaſſinating, even in council; and the 
trongelt candidate then fills his place. Sometimes he is depoſed ; ſome— 
mes, though but very ſeldom, he reſigns his authority to fave his life; 
and it is ſeldom he dies a natural death upon the throve. The authority 
of the dey is unlimited; but an unſuccetstul expedition, or too pacific a 
conduct, feldom tails to put an end to his late and government. | 

Revenues. ] Thavcalready mentioned thoſe of Algiers, but they are 
now ſaid to be excecded by Tunis. They conſiſt of @ certain proportion 
of the prizes taken from Chrittans, a ſmall capitation tax, and the 
caſtoms paid by the Engliſh, French, and other nations, who are ſuffered 
to trade with thoſe ſtates. As to the king of Morocco, we can form no 
ders of his #evenues, becauſe none of his ſubjects can be ſaid to poſle!s 
any property. From the manner of his living, his attendance, and ap- 
pearance, we may conclude he does not abound in riches. The ranfoms 
of Chrilitan ſlaves are his perquiſites. He ſometimes ſhares in the veſſels 
of the other ſtates, which entitles him to part of their prizes. He claims 
a tenth of the goods of his Mahometan ſubjects, and tix crowns a year 
from every Jew merchant. He has likewite conliderable profits in the 
Negroland and other caravans, eſpecially the {lave trade towards the ſouth. 
Ie is thought that the whole of his ordinary revenue, in money, does not 
exceed 165,000l. a year. A detachment of the army of theſe ſtates is 
42nually ſent into each province to collect the tribute from the Moors and 
Aris, and the prizes they take at fea ſometimes equal the taxes laid 
vpon the natives, 

NILITARY STRENGTH By the beſt accounts we have received, 

AT SEA AND LAND me king of Morocco can bring to the held 
100,000 men; but the ſtrength of his army confiſts of cavalry mounted 
by his negro flaves. Thoſe wretches are brought young to Morocco, 
now no other ſtate but ſervitude, and no other maſter but that king, and 
prove the firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. About the year 1727, all the 
naval force of Morocco conſiſted only of three ſmall ſhips, which lay at 
Salle, and being full of men, ſometimes brought in prizes. The Alge- 
Ines maintain about 6500 foot, conſiſting of Turks, and cologhes, or the 
1919s of foldiers. Part of them ſerve as marines on board their veſſels. 
About 1000 of them do garrifon duty, and part are employed in toment - 
ny viffer: nces among the neighbouring Arab princes. Betides theie, the 
dey can bring zooo Mooriſh horſe to the field; but as they are enemies 10 
ne Lurks, they are little truſted. Thoſe troops are under excellent dit- 
ephne, and the deys of all the other Barbary ſtates keep up à iorce in 
p"oportion to their abilities; ſo that a few years ago they retuicd to lend 
ay tribute to the Turkiſh emperor, who ſeems to be ſatishied with the 
iuadow of obedience which they pay him. 

It is very remarkable, that though the Carthaginians, who inhabited 
this very country of Barbary, had greater fleets and a more extentive come 
UICE than any other nation, or than all the people upon the face of the 
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earth, when that ſtate flouriſhed, the preſent inhabitants have ſcarcely 1 
merchant ſhips belonging to them, nor indeed any other than what Sales 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli fit out for piracy; which though increakd 
ſince the laſt attack of the Spaniards, are but now few and ſmall and 10 ; 
years ago did not exceed fix ſhips, from thirty. ſix to fifty guns. The « 
miral's ſhip belongs to the government; the other captains are appointed 
by private owners, but ſubject to military law. With ſuch a contemptibl 
fleet, theſe infidels not only harraſs the nations of Europe, but oblive the . 
to pay a kind of tribute by way / of preſents. s 1 
His rox, ] 'I here perhaps is no problem in hiſtory ſo unaccountable 
as the decadence of the ſplendor, pcwer, and glory of the ſtates of Barbarr; 
which, when Rome was miſtreſs of the world, formed the faireſt jewels in 
the imperial diadem. It was not till the ſeventh century that, after theſe 


ſtates had been by turns in poſſeſſion of the Vandals and the Greek em- 


ee the calits or Saracens of Bagdad conquered them, and from thence 


ecame maſters of almoſt all Spain, from whence their poſterity was totally 

driven about the year 1492, when the exiles ſettled among their friends 
and countrymen on the Farbary coaſt. This naturally begot a perpetual 
war between them and the Spaniards, who prefled them fo hard that they 
called to their aſſiſtance the two famous brothers Barbarofla wha were 
adngrals of the Turkiſh fleet, and who, after breaking the Spaniſh yoke 
impoſed upon the inhabitants of all thoſe ſtates (exceptin Morocco) 
their own, Some attempts were made by the emperor Charles V. to re- 
duce Algiers and Tunis, but they were unſucceſsful ; and, as ob- 
ſer 90, the inhabitants have in fact ſhaken off the Turkiſh yoke like- 
wile. 

The emperors or kings of Morocco are the ſucceſſors of thoſe ſovereigns 
of that country who are called xeriffs, and whoſe powers reſembled that 
of the califate of the Saracens. They have been in general a ſet of bloody 
tyrants; though they have had among them ſome able princes, parti- 
cularly Muley Moluc, who defeated and killed Don Sebaitjan, king of 
Portugal. They have lived 1n almoſt a continued ſtate of warfare with 
the kings of Spain and other Chriſtian princes ever lince * nor docs the 
crown of Great Britain fometimes diſdain, as in the year 1769 to pur- 
chaſe their friendſhip with preſents. | | 5 
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Of AFRICA, from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape 


of Good-Hope. 
See the Table and Mop. 


HIS imme nſc territory is, comparatively ſpeaking, very little known : 

there 15 no modern traveller that has penetrated into the interior 

parts; fo that we are ignorant not only of the bounds, but cven of the 

names of ſeveral inland countries. In many material circumſtances, the 

inhabitants of this extenlive continent agree with each other. If we ex- 

cept the people of Aby ſſinia, who are tawny, and jrofeſs a mixture of 

Ohriſtianity, Judaiſm, and Paganiſm, they are all of a black complexion 

in their religion, except on the ſea-coaſts, which bave þcen viſited or 
| | | 1 : llettle 
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ſettled by ſtrangers, they are pagans: and the form of government is 
every where monarchical. Few princes, however, poſſeſs a very extenfive 
jurildiction; for as the natives of this part of Africa are groſsly ignorant 
in all the arts of utility or refinement, they are little acquainted with one 
another; and generally united in ſmall ſocicties, each governed by its own 
prince. In Abyſlima indeed, as well as in Congo, Loango, and Angola, 
we arc told of powerful monarchs ; but, on examination, 1t 15 found that 
the authority of theſe princes ſtands on a precarious footing, cach tribe or '\ 
ſeparate body of their ſubjects being under the influence of a petty chief- "1 1 
tan of their own, to whoſe commands, however contrary to thoſe of the 4 
regaſcha negaſcht, or king of kings, they are always ready to ſubmit.— 1 
This indeed muſt always be the cate among rude nations, where the art 43; 
of governing, like all others, is in a very ſimple and imperfect ſtate. In 
the ſucceſſion to the throne, force generally prevails over right; and an : 
uncle, a brother, or other collateral relation, is on this account commonly 
preferred to the deſcendants, whether male or female. 

The fertility of a country fo prodigioutly extenſive, might be ſuppoſed 


ow 


ett 


more various than we find it is: in fact, there is no medium in this part of ; 
Africa with regard to the advantages of foil ; it is either pertestly barren, : 


or extremely fertile. This ariſes trom the intenſe heat of the fun, which, 
where it meets with ſuthcient moiſture, produces the utmoſt luxuriancy ; 1 {4 
and in thoſe countries where there are few rivers, reduces the ſurface of 1 
the earth to a barren ſand, Ot this ſort are the countries of Anian and 1 
Zaara, which, for want of water, and conſequently of all other neceſſaries, | 
are reduced to perfect deſerts, as the name of the latter denotes. In thoſe "on 
countries, on the other hand, where there 1s plenty of water, and purti- 1 
cularly where the rivers overflow the land, part of the year. as in Abyſſinia, 17 
the productions of nature, both or the animal and vegetable kinde, are 1 
found in the higheſt perfection and greuteſt abundance. Ihe countries of 1 
Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batua, 'I rutieut, Monomotapa, | 
Cafati, and Mehenemugi, are extremely rich in gold und ſilver. The baſer tt 
metals tkewiſe are found in theſe and many other parrs of Africa. But 14 
the perſons of the natives make the moſt conſiderable article in the pro- 14: 
duce and traffic of this miſerable quarter of the globe. On the Guinea or 11 
weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh trade to [ames Fort, and other ſettlements near / 1 
the river Gambia, where they exchange their woollen and linen manu- 14 
factures, their hard ware and ſpirituous liquors, for the perſons of the | 
uatives, Among the Negroes, a man's wealth confitts in the number of | 
his family, whom he ſells like ſo many cattle, and often at an inferior | | 
der Gold and ivory, next to the {lave trade, form the principal 1 | 
ranches of African commerce. Theſe are carried on from the ſame coaſt, 1 
where the Dutch and French, as well as Engliſh, have their ſertlements for 1 4 
the purpoſe, The Portugueſe are in poſſeſſion of the e1it aud welt coaſt 
of Africa, from the Tropic of Capricorn to the Equator ; which immenſe 1 
tract they became maiters ot by their ſucceſſive attempts and happy diſ- | 
Wery and navigation of the Cape of Good Hope. From the coaſt of 


Languebar, on the eaſtern ſide, ther trade not only for the articles above ul 
mentioned, but likewite for ſeveral others, as ſena, and aloes, civet, amber+ £1171 
Friſe, and frankincenſe. The Dutch have fettlemenis towards the ſouthern 1 4 
parts of the continent, in the country called Cattraria, or the land of the 1 


23 where their thips bound for India uſually put in, and trade 
KU the natives for their cattle, in exchange tor which then give them 
irituous liquors, 
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H:1sToORY.] The hiſtory of this continent is little known, and 5 
bly affords no materials which deſerve to render it more ſo. We kr # 
from the ancients, who ſailed a conſiderable way round the coaſts Fa 
the inhal-:ta!.'s were in the ſame rude ſituation near 2000 years 7 _ 
which they are at preſent, that is, they had little of humanity - 2 
them bur tie form. This may either be accounted for by ſuppolin * 
nature has placed ſome inſuperable barrier between the natives of his 
diviſion of Africa and the inhabitants of Europe, or that the ox: 
being ſo long accuſtomed to a ſavage manner ot lite, and degene ws 
from one age to another, at length became hardly capable of making 
any progreſs in civility or ſcience, It is very certain that all the aten 1 
of the Europeans, particularly of the Dutch, at the Cape of Good Mee 
have been hitherto ineffectual for making the leaſt impreſſion on * 
ſavage mortals, or giving them the leaſt inclination, or even idea, h. 
European manner of lite. 3 
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AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


F the African iſlands, ſome lie in the Eaſtern or Indian Ocean 
and ſome in the Weſtern, or Atlantic. We ſhall begin with thoſe 
in the Indian Ocean, the chiet of which are Zocotra, Babe lmandel, 
Madagaſcar, the Comora Iflands, Bourbon, and Mauritius. See te 

Map. 

ZOCOTRA. Tins iſland is ſituated in eaft long. 53. north lat. 12, 
zo leagues eaſt of Cape Guardatui, on the continent of Africa: it is $0 
miles long; and 5 broad, and has two good harbours, where the Euro- 
pean ſhips uted formerly to put in when they loſt their paſſage to India, 
It is a populous plentiful country, yielding moſt of the fruits and plants 
that are uſually found within the tropics, together with trankincenſe, 
gum tragacauth, and aloes. The inhabitants are Mahometans, of Arab 
extraction, and arc under the government of a prince who is probably 
tributary to the Porte, 

BABUL ANDEL., The iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the 
ſtraits ar t!' trance of the Red Sea, where it is ütuated in eaſt long. 
44-30. eth lat, 12. about four miles both from the Arabian and Abvſ- 
finian ſhores. The Aby inians, or Ethiopians, and the Arabians, tor- 
merly contended with great fury for the poſſeſſion of this ifland, as t 
commands rne entrance into the South Sea, and preſerves a communica- 
tion with the ocean. This ſtrait was formerly the only paſſage through 
which the commodities of India found their way to Europe; but ſince the 
diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, the trade by the Red Sea is of little 
importance. The ifland is of little value, being a barren ſandy ſpot ot 
earth not five miles round. 

. COMORA. Theſe lands are five, Joanna, Mayotta, Mohilla, Anga- 
zeia, and Comora, ſituated between 41 and 46 eaſt long. and between 19 
and 14 ſouth lat. at an equal diſtance from Madagaſcar and the Continent 
ef Africa. Joanna, the chief, and which exacts tribute from the others, 
is about zo miles long and 15 broad, and affords plenty .of proviſions, 
and ſuch fruits as are produced between the tropics, Eaſt India flups, 


bound to Bombay, uſually touch here tor refreſhments, 1 he inhabitants 
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are Negroes of the Mahometan perſuaſion, and entertain our ſeamen with 
great humanity. I; ; 

® MADAGASCAR. This is the largeſt of the African iflands, and is 
ftuated between 43 and 51 deg. caſt long. and between 10 and 26 ſouth 
lat. 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of the continent of Africa; it being near 1000 
miles in length from north to ſouth; and generally between and 300 
miles broad. The ſea rolls with great rapidity, and is extremely rough 
between this iſland and the continent of the Cape of Good Hope, forming 
a channel or paſſage, through which all European ſhips, in their voyage 
to and from India, generally fail, unleſs prevented by ſtorms. 

Madagaſcar is a pleaſant, defirable, and fertile country, abounding in 
ſugar, honey, vines, fruit trees, vegetables, valuable gums, corn, cattle, 
fowls, precious ſtones, iron, ſome hlver, copper, ſteel, and tin. It 
affords an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and champaign z 
watered with numerous rivers, and well flored with fiſh. The air is ge- 
nerally temperate, and ſaid to be very healthy, though in a hot cli- 
mate. The inhabitants are of different complexions and religions; ſome 
white, ſome negroes, ſome Mahometans, ſome Pagans. The whites 
and thoſe of a tawny complexion, who inhabit the coaſts, are deſcended 
from the Arabs, as 1s evident from their language, and their religious 
rites; but here are no moſques, temples, nor any ſtated worſhip, except 
that they offer ſacrifices of be {ts on particular occafions ; as when fick, 
when they plant yams, or rice, when they hold their afſemblies, cireum- 
ciſe their children, declare war, enter into new-built houſes, or bury 
their dead. Many of them obſerve the Jewiſh Sabbath, and give ſome 
account of the ſacred hiſtory, the creation and fall of man, as alſo of 
Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and David ; from whence it is conjectured they 
are deſcended from Jews who tormerly ſettled here, though none knows 
how, or when. This ifland was diſcovered by the Portugueſe. and the 
French took poſſeſſion of it in 1641; but the people dilliking their 


government, they were driven out in 16;2 ; ſince which the natives have 
8 they 5 


had the ſole poſſeſſion of the iiland, under a number of petty princes, who 
make war upon one another for ſlaves and plunder, 

MAURITIUS, or Maurice, was fo called by the Dutch, who firſt 
touched here in 1598, in honour of prince Maurice their ſtadthol- 
der. It is ſituated in eaſt long. 56, ſouth lat. 20, about 400 miles eaſt 
of Madagaſcar, It is of an oval form, about 150 miles in circumference, 
with a fine harbour, capable of holding 50 large ſhips, ſecure againſt 
any wind that blows, and 100 fathoms deep at the entrance. The cli- 
mate is extremely healthy and plcafaur. The mountains, of which there 
are many, and ſome ſo high that their tops are covered with ſnow, pro- 
duce the beſt ebony in the world, beſides various other kinds of valuable 
wood, two of which greatly reſemble ebony in quality ; one red, the 
other yellow as wax. Ihe land is watered with ſeveral pleaſant rivers 
well ſtocked with fiſh ; and though the ſoil is none of the moſt fruitful, 
yields plenty of tobacco, rice, fruit, and feeds a great number of cattle, 
deer, goats, and ſheep, It was formerly ſubje& to the Dutch, but is 
now in the potlefſion of the French. 

BOURBON. The ifle of Bourbon is ſituated in eaſt long. 54, ſouth 
lat, 21, about 300 miles eaſt of Madagaſcar, and is about yo miles 
round, There are many good roads for thipping round Bourbon, parti- 
cularly on the north and ſouth fides : but hardly a fingle harbour where 
aps cau ride ſecure againſt thoſe hurricanes which blow during the mon- 
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ſoons. Indeed, the coaſt is fo ſurrounded with blind rocks, ſunk a few feet 
below the water, that coaſting along ſhore is at all times dangerous, Oy 
the ſouthern extremity is a volcano, which contiaually throws out flames 
ſmoke, and ſulphur, with a hideous roaring noiſe, terrible in the nicht 0 
mariners. The climate here, though extremely hot, is healthy, beine 
retrethed with cooling gales, that blow morning and evening from the 
fea and land; ſometimes, however, terrible hurricanes ſhake the whole 
Wand almoſt to its foundation; but generally without any other bad con. 
ſequence than frightening the inhabitants. The ifland abounds in brook; 
and iprings, and in fruits, graſs, and cattle, with excellent tobacco 
(which the French have planted there), aloes, white pepper, ebony, palm, 
and other kinds of wood, and fruit trees. Many of the trees yield nd. 
riferous gums and relins, particularty benzoin of an excellent fort in 
creat plenty. The rivers are well ſtocked with fiſh, the coaſt with land 
and fea tortoiſes, and every part of the country with horned cattle, a; 
well as hogs and goats. Ambergriſe, coral, and the moſt beautiful ſhell; 
are found upon the ſhore, The woods are full of turtle doves, paroquets, 
pigeons, and a great variety of other birds, beautiful to the eye and 
pleaſant to the palate. The rench firſt ſettled here in the year 1672, al 
ter they were driven from the iſlund of Madagaſcar. They have now ſome 
conſiderable towns in the iſland, with a governor ; and here their Eat: 
Indies ſhips touch and take in retrefl ments. | 

There are a great many more ſmall iſlands about Madagaſcar, and 
on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, laid down in maps, but no where de- 
ſcribed. 

Leaving therefore the eaſtern world and the Indies, we now turn 
round the Cape of Good Hope, which opens to our view the Atlantic, 
an iſameuſe ocean lying between the two grand diviſions of the globe, 
having Europe, Alia, and Africa, or the old world, on the eaft : and 
America, or the new world, on the weſt; towards which diviſions we 
now ſtecr our courte, touching in our way at the following iflands upon 
the African coatt, that have not yet been deſcribed, viz, St. Helena, 
Aſcenſion, St, Matthew, St. Thomas, &c. Gorcc, Cape Verd, the 
Canary and Madeira lands. See the Map. 

St. HELENA. The tirft iiland on this fide the Cape is St. Helena, 
fituated in weſt long. 0-4, fouth lat, 16, being 1200 miles welt of the 
continent of Africa, and 1800 caſt of South America. The iflaud is à 
rock about 21 miles in eircumference, very high and very ſteep, and only 
acceſlible at the landing place, in a ſmall valley at the eaft fide of it, 
which is defended by batteries of guns planted level with the water ; and 
as the wavcs arc perpetually daſhing on the thore, it is generally difficult 
landing even here, There is no other anchorage about the 1land but at 
Chapel Valley Bay; and as the wind always blows from the ſouth-calt, 
if a ſhip overſhoots the ifſand ever ſo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. 
The Englith plantations here afford potatoes and yams, with figs, plan- 
tains, bananas, grapes, kiuney-beans, and Indian corn; of the latt, 
however, molt part is devoured by rats, which harbour in the rocks, 
and cannot be deſtroyed ; ſo that the flour they uſe 1s almoit wholly 
imported trom Eng lan; aud in times of ſcarcity they generally cat vam, 
and potatoes initcad of bread. Though the iſland appears on every ide 
hard barren rock, yet it is agreeably diveriiftied with hills and plains, 
adorned with plantations ot fruit-trees and garden-ſtuff. They have great 
plenty of hogs, bullochs, poultry, ducks, geeſe, and turkies, with _ 
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they ſupply the ſailors, taking in exchange, ſtürts, drawers, or any light 
cloths, pieces ot callico, ſilks, mutlin, arrack, ſugar, &c, 

St. Helena is ſaid to have been firit diſcovered by the Portugueſe on the 
ſelliral of the empreſs Helena, mother of the emperor Conſſantine the 
Great, whoſe name it ſtill bears. It does not appear that the Portugueſe 
erer planted a colony here: and the Engliſh alt India company took 
poſſeſſion of it in 160c, and held it without Interruption till the year 
1673» when the Dutch took it by ſurpriſe, However, the Engliſh, under 
the command of captain Munden, recovered it again within the {pace ot 
A year, and at the lame time took three Dutch Eaſt India ſnps that lay in 
the road. There are about 200 families in the Hand, moſt ot them 
deſcended from Eugliſh parents. The Eaft India ſhips take in water and 
freſh provilions here in their way home; but the 1tland is fo ſmall, and 
the wind ſo much againit them outward bound, that they very ſeldom 
ſee it then. 

The company 's affairs are here managed by a governor, deputy-gover- 
nor, and ſtore-Keeper, who have ſtanding falaries allowed by the company, 
beſides a public table wel] turniſhed, to which all commanders, matters ot 
lüps, aud principal paſſengers, are welcome. 

ASCENSION, This ifland 15 ſituated in 7 deg. 40 min. ſouth lat. 
600 miles north-weſt of St. Helena : 1t received 1ts name from its being 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe on Aſcenſion-day; and is a mountainous 
barren ifland, about 29 miles round, and uninhabited ; bur it has a fate 
convenient harbour, where the Eaſt India finps generally touch to furnith 
themſelves with turtle, or tortoiſes, which are very plentiful here, and 
xaltly large, ſome of them weighing above 100 pounds each, The ſailors 
going aſhore in the night time, frequently turn 2 or 3 hundred of them 
on their backs before morning; and are ſometimes ſo cruel as to turn 
many more than they uſe, leaving them to die on the ſhore, 

Sr, MATTHEW. This is a ſmall ifland, lying in 6-1 weſt lon. and 
1-20 ſouth lar, 300 miles to the north-eaſt of Alcenſion, and was alſo dil- 
coreced by the Portugueſe, who planted and kept poſlethon of it for ſome 
time; but afterwards deſerted it, This ifland now remains uninhabited, 
having little to invite other nations to ſetile there, except a ſmall lake of 
tieſh water. 

The four following iſlands, viz. ST. THOMAS, ANABOA, PRINCES 
ISLAND, and FERNANDO PO, are fituated in the gulf of Guinea, 
between Congo and Benin ; ail of them were firſt diſcovered by the Por- 
tugneſe, and are ſtill in the pofleſhon ot that nation, and furaith ſhipping 
with freſh water and provihons as they pals by. 

CAPE VERD ISLANDS. Theſe itflands are fo called from a cape of 
that name on the African coaſt, near the river Gambia, over againſt 
u hich they lie, at the diſlance of zoo miles, between 2 and 26 deg. weſt 
lon. and 14 and 18 deg. north lat. They were diſcovered in the yeor 

1400, by the Portugueſe, and are about 20 in number; but ſome of them 

being only barren uninhabited rocks, are not worth notice. St. Jago, 

Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, Santa Cruz, and Sr, Antonio, are the molt conliderable, and are 

lubject to the Portugueſe, The air, generally ſpeakins, is very hot, and 

in ſome of them very unwholcſome. They are inhabited by Europeans, 
or the deſcendents of Europe uns and Negroes. 

„St. Jago, where the Portugueſe viceroy reſides, is the moſt fruitful, beſt 

inhabited, and largeit of them all, being Jo miles iu CIYCUMICrence ; Yet 
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It is mountainous, and has much barren land in it. Its produce is ſu 

cotton, ſome wine, Indian corn, cocoa-nuts, oranges, and other tro * 
fruits, p enty of roots, and garden ſtuff; but the plant of moſt 4 
quence to them is the madder, which grows in abundance among the clit; 
and Here is alſo plenty of hogs and poultry, and ſome of the prettieſt vrcen 
monk1e:, with black taces, that are to be met with any where. Bay, 
or Pray tamoes tor an action between an Engliſh and French "es 
the laſt war), 1s "tuated on the eaſt fide, has a good port, and is ſeldom 
without ſhips, tho!» Outwarꝗd- hound to Guinea or the Eaſt Indies, from Ens. 
land, Holland, and i rance, often touching here for water and refreſhments, 

In the iſland of MAYO or MAY, immenſe quantities of ſalt is made by 
the heat of the ſun from the {ca-water, which at ſpring tides is received 
into a fort of pan, formed by a ſand bank, which runs along the coaſſ for 
two or three miles. Here the Engliſh drive a confiderable trade for alt 
and have commonly a man of war to guard the veſſels that come to load 
with it, which in ſome years amount to a hundred or more. | The falt 
colts nothing, except for raking it together, wheeling it out of the pond, 
and carrying it on aſſes to the boats, which is done at a very cheap rate, 
Several of our ſhips come hither for a freight of aſſes, which they carry to 
Barbadoes and other Britiſh plantations. The inhabitants of this ſlang, 
even the governor and prieſts, are all Negroes, and ſpeak the Portugueſe 
language. The Negro governor expects a ſmall preſent from every com- 
mander that loads falt, and is pleated to be invited aboard their ſhips, 
The ſea-water 1s fo exceſſively clear on this coaſt, that an Engliſh ſailor 
who dropped his watch, perceived it at the bottom, though many fathom; 
deep, and had it brought up by one of the natives, who are in general ex- 
pert at diving. 

The ifland of FOGO is remarkable for being a volcano, continually ſend- 
ing up ſulphureous exhalations ; and ſometimes the flame breaks out like 
Etna, in a terrible manner, throwing out pumice-ſtones that annoy all 
the adjacent parts. 

GORE is fituated within cannon ſhot of Cape Verd. N. lat. 14-43. 

W. long. 17-20, and was fo called by the Dutch from an ifland and-town 
of the fame name in Holland. It is a ſmall ſpot not exceeding two 
miles in circumference, but its importance ariſes from its {ituation for 
trade ſo near Cape Verd, and has been therefore a bone of contention 
between European nations, It was firſt poſſeſſed by the Dutch, from 
whom, in 1663, it was taken by the Engliſh, but in 16 5; it was retaken by 
the Dutch, and in 1667 ſubdued by the French, in whoſe poſſeſſion it re— 
mained till the year 1759, when the Britiſh arms, every where triumph- 
ant, again reduced it, but it was reſtored to the French at the, treaty of 
peace in 1763. It was retaken by the Engliſh the laſt war, but given 
up again by the peace of 1783. | 

CANARIES. The Canaries, anciently called the Fortunate Iſlands, 
are ſeven in number, and fituated between 12 and 19 deg. weſt long. and 
between 27 and 29 deg. north lat. about 150 miles ſouth-welt of Morocco. 
Their particular names are, Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Tenerifte, Grand 
Canaria, Fuerteventura, and Langarote. Theſe iflands enjoy a pure 
temperate air, and abound in the moſt delicious fruits, eſpecially grapes, 
which produce thoſe rich wines that- obtain the name of the Canary, 
whereot the greateſt part is exported to England, which in time of peace 
is computed at 10,000 hogſheads annually. The Canaries abound with 
thoſe little beautiful birds that bear their name, and are now ſo common 
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and fo much admired in Europe ; but their wild notes in their native land 
{ar excel thoſe in a cage or foreign chme. 

Grand Canary, which communicates 1ts name to the whole, is about 
150 miles in circumference, and ſo extremely tertile as to produce two 
harveſts in a year. Teneriffe, the largeſt of theſe Hands next to that of 
the Grand Canary, is about 120 miles round: a fertile country abounding 
in corn, Wine, and oil; though it is pretty much encumbered with 
mountains, particularly the Peak. Captain Glaſs obſerves, that in 
coming in with this ifland, in clear weather, the Peak may be eaſily diſ- 
cerned at 120 miles diſtance, and in failing from it at 150. The Peak is 
an aſcent in the form of a ſugar loaf, about 15 miles in circumference, 
and, according to the account of Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, publiſhed in 
the Philoſophical "Tranſactions, nearly three miles perpendicular. — 
Lately aſcerrained to be only 13,265 teet. This mountain 1s a volcano, 
and ſometimes throws out ſuch quantities of ſulphur and melted ore, as 
to convert the richeſt lands into barren deſerts. Theſe Hlands were firſt 
diſcovered and planted by the Carthaginians; but the Romans deſtroy - 
ing that tate, put a hop to the Navigation on the welt coaſt of Africa, 
and the Canaries lay concealed from the reit of the world until they 
were again ditcovered by the Spaniards, in the year 1405, to whom the 
flill belong. It is remarkable that though the natives reſembled the 
Africans in their ſtature and complexion when the Spaniards firſt came 
among them, their language was different from that ſpoken on the conti- 
nent; they retained none of their cuſtoms, were maſters of no ſcience, and 
did not know there was any country in the world betides their own. 

MADEIRAS. ' he three lands called the Madeiras, are ſituated, 
according to the author of Anlon's Voxage, in a fine climate in 32-27. 
north lat. and trow 18-30 to 19-30 welt long. about 100 miles north of 
the Canaries, and as mary welt of Sallee, in Morocco, The largeſt, 
from which the reit derive the general name of Madciras, or rather Mat- 
tera, on account ot its being formerly almoit covered with wood, is about 
75 miles long, 60 broad, and 180 in circumterence. It is compoſed of 
one continued hell, of a conſiderable height, extending from caſt to weſt ; 
the declivity ot which, on the ſouth fide, is cultivated aud interſperſed 
with vincyards ; and in the midtt of this flope the merchants have fixed 
their country eats, which form a very agreeible proſpect. There is 
but one contiderable town in the whole ifland, which is named Funchal, 
feated on the ſouth part of the iſland, at the bottom ot a large bay; 
towards the ſea it is defended by a high wall, with a battery of cannon, 
and is the only place where it is poſſible for a boat to land; and even here 
the beach is covered with large ſtones, and a violent. furt continually 
beats upon it. 

Though this ittand ſeems to have been known to the gneients, yet it 
lay concealed for many generations, and was at length diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe in 1519: but others affert that it was firſt diſcovered by an 

Enelitlunan, in the year 1344. Be that as it may, the Portugueſe took 
poſſeſſion of it, and are {till almoſt the only people who inhabit it. The 
Vortuyueſe, at their firſt landing, finding it little better than « thick 
foren, rendered the ground capable of cultivation by ſetting tire to this 

Nod; and it is now very fertile, producing in great abundance the richeſt 
wine, lugar, the moſt delicate fruits, eſpecially oranges, lcinons, and 
Pomegranates; together with corn, honey, and wax; it abounds alfo 
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with boars ane other wild beaſts, and with all ſorts of fowls, beſides 
numerous groves of cedar- trees, and thoſe that yield dragon's blood, maſtie 

and other gums. The inhabitants of this iſle make the beſt ſweet-mear: 
in the world, and ſucceed wonderfully in preſerving citrons and oranges 

and in making marmalade and pertumed paſtes, which exceed thoſe d 
Genoa. 'Theſu_ar they make is extremely beautiful, and ſmells naturally 
of violets. This indeed is ſaid to be the firit place in the Weſt, where 
that manufacture was ſet on foot, and from thence was Carried to the 
Brafils in America. The Portugueſe not finding it ſo profitable as at 
firſt, have pulled up the greatelt part of their ſugar-canes, and planted 
vineyards in their itead, which produce ſeveral forts of excellent wine, 
particularly that which bears the name of the 1]and, malmſey, and tent; 
of all which the inhabitants make and fell prodigious quantities, No leſs 
than 20,000 hogſheads of Madeira, it is ſaid, are yearly exported, the 
greateſt part to the Weſt Indies, eſpecially to Barbadoes ; the Madein 
wine not only enduring a hot climate better than any other, but even being 
improved when expoſed to the ſun in barrels after the bung is taken out. 
It is ſaid no venemous animal can live here. Ot the two other iſlands, one 
is culled Porto Santo, which hes at a ſmall diſtance from Madeira, is about 
eight miles in compaſs, and extremely fertile. It has very good harbours, 
where ſhips may ride with fafety againſt all winds, except the ſouth-weſt; 
and i frequented by Indiamen outward and homeward bound, The other 
iſland is an inconſiderable barren rock. 

AZORES. Leaving the Madeiras, with which we cloſe the account 
of Africa, we continue our courle weſtward through this immenſe ocean, 
which brings us to the Azores, or, as they are called, the Weſtern |{lands, 
that are ſituated between 2; and 32 deg. weſt long. and between 37 and 
40 north lat. 900 miles welt of Portugal, and as many eaſt of Newtound- 
laud, lying almoit in the mid-way between Europe and America, I hey 
are nine in number, and are vamed Santa Maria, St. Miguel or dt. 
Michael, 'Ferceri, St. Georye, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corvo, 
They were diſcovered in the middle of the fifteenth century by Joſhua 
Vander Berg, a merchant of Bruges in Flanders? who, in a voyage to 
Liſbon, was by ſtreſs ot weather driven to theſe iflands, which he found 
deſtitute of inhabitants, and called them the Flemiſh iſlands. On his ar- 
rival at Liſbon, he boaſted of this diſcovery, on which the Portugueſe ict 
ſail immediately, and took poſſeſſion of them, and to whom they {till be- 
long, and were called in general the Azores, from the great number ot 
hawks and falcons found among them. All theſe iflands enjoy a very cle 
and ſerene ſky, with a ſalubrious air; but are expoſed to violent earth- 
quakes, from which they have trequently ſuffered : and alſo by the inun. 
dations of ſurrounding waves, They are, however, extremely fartile in 
corn, wine, and a variety of fruits, alſo cattle, fowl, and fiſh. It is ſai 
that no poiivnous or noxious animal breeds on the Azores, and that i 
carried thither, they will expire in a few hours, 

St. Michael, which is the largeſt, being near 100 miles in (ircumfe— 
rence, and containing 50,000 inhabitants, was twice invaded and plun- 
dered by the Engliſh in the reign of queen Elizabeth, Tercera is the mol 
important of theſe iſſauds, on account ot its harbour, which 1s {paciou%, 
and has good anchorage, but is expoſed to the ſouth-caſt winds. Its capi. 
tal town, Angra, contains a cathedral and five churches, and is the reli 
dencs of the governor of theſe itlands, as well as of the biſhop. 
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ITS DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST, 


which, though little cultivated by the hand of art, owes in many 
reſpects more to that of nature than any other divition of the glove. The 
particular circumſtances of this country require that we ſhould in ſome 


meaſure vary our plan, and betore deſcribing its preſent ſtate, atford ſuch 


intormation with regard to its diſcovery, as is moſt neceſſary for ſatisfying 
our readers, 

Towards the cloſe of the th centurg, Venice and Genoa were the 
only powers in Europe who owed their f upport to commerce. An inter- 
ference of intereſts inſpired a mutual rivalſhip ; but in traftic Venice was 
much ſuperior. She engrofled the whole commerce of India, then, and 
indeed always, the moſt valuable in the world, but hitherto entirely car- 
ried on through the inland parts of Aſia, or by the way of Egypt and the 
Red Sea, In this ſtate of affairs, Columbus, 2 native of Genoa, hole 
knowledge of the true figure of the earth, however attained, was much 
{uperior to the general notions of the age in which he lived, conceived a 
project of ſailing to the Indies by a bold and unknown route, and of open- 
wy to his country a new ſource of opulence and power. But this propof.l 
of failing weſtward to the Indies was rejected by the Genoeſe as chimerical, 
and the principles on which 1t was tounded were condemned as abſurd, 
Yung with diſappointment and indignation, Columbus retired from his 
country, laid his ſcheme before the court of France, where his reception 
was ſtill more mortifying, and where, according to the practice of that 
people, he was laughed at and ridiculed, Henry VII. of England'was 
kis next reſort 5 but the caurious politics of that prince were the molt 
oppolite imaginable to a great but vacertain defign, In Portugal, where 
tue ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery about this time began to operate, he 
had reaſon to expect better ſuccets. But the Portuguete contented them- 
felves with creeping along the coalt of Atrica, and diſcovering one cape 
after another; they had no notion of venturing boldly into the open lea, 
ad of riſtjuing the whole at once. Such repeated difapporintfents would 
baze broken the ſpirit of any man but Columbus, The expedition re- 
(lured expence, and he had nothing to defray it. His mind, however, 
Fil remained firm; he became the more enamoured of his deſign, the 
lacre Mtheulty he found in accompliſhing it, and he was inſpired with that 
noble euthuflalm which always animares an adventurous and original 
g-nus, Spain was now his only reſource, and there, after eight „ears 
ictendance, he ſucceeded, and chiefly through the intereſt of queen Iſa- 
bella. Columbus now ſet ſail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three thips, upun 
the moſt adventurous attempt ever undertaken by man, and in the tate of 
wuuch the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. In this voy ige he 
lad i thouſand difliculties to contend with; the moſt iinking was the vas 
ration of the compaſs, then firſt oblerved, and which ſeemed to threate 
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that the laws of nature were altered to an unknown ocean, and that the 
only guide he had left was ready to forſake him. His failors, always gif. 
contented, now broke out into open mutiny, threatening to throw him 
overboard, and inſiſted on their return. Bur the firmnets of the com. 
mander, and much more the ditcovery ot land, after à voyage of 33 days 
put an end to the commotion. Columbus iarit landed on one of the Ba. 
hama illands, but there, to his ſurpriſe and torrow, diſcovered, from the 
poverty of the inhabitants, that theſe could not be the Indies he was iv 
queſt of. In fteering ſouthward, however, he found the ifland called Hiſ. 
paniola, abounding in all the necefſaries of life, inhabited by a humane 
and hoſpitable people, and what was of fill greater conſequence, as it in. 
ſured his favourable reception at home, promiiing, from ſome ſamples he 
received, conſiderable quantities of gold. This iſland therefore he pro. 
poſed to make the centre of his diſcoveries ; and having left UPON it a jew 
of his companions, as the ground-work of a colony, returned to Spain to 
procure the neceflary reinforcements. 

The court was then at Barcelona; Columbus travelled thither from 
Seville, amidit the acclamations of the people, attended by ſome of the 
inhabitants, the gold, the arms, utenſils, and ornaments of the country 
he had diſcovered, This entry into Barcelona was a ſpecies of triumph 
more plorious than that of conquerors, more uncommou, and more inno- 
cent, In this voyage he had acquired a general knowledge of all the 
Hiands in that great tea which divides North and South America; but he 
had no idea that there was an ocean between him and China. Thus 
were the Weſt Indies diſcovered by ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt ; and even 
after the diſcovery, ſtili conceived to be a part of the eaſtern hemiſphere, 
The preſent ſucceſs of Columbus, his former diſappointments, and the 
glory attending ſo unexpected a diſcovery, rendered the court of Spun az 
eaver to forward his deſigus now, as it had been dilatury before, A fieetor 
ſeventeen ſail was immediately prepared ; all the neceſſaries tor conquel! 
or diſcovery were embarked; and 1500 men, among whom were ſeveral 
of high rank and fortune, prepared to accompany Columbus, now ap- 
pointed governor with the moſt ample authority. It is impoſlible to deter. 
mine whether the genius of this great man in firſt conceiving the idea 0: 
theſe diſcoveries, or his ſagacity in the execution of the plan he had con- 
ceived, moſt deſerve our admiration. Inſtead of hurrying from fea 10 
ſea, and from one iſland to another, which, conſidering the ordinary 
motives to action among mankind, was naturally to be expected, Colum- 
bus, with ſuch a field before him, unable io turn on either hand without 
finding new objects of his curioſity and his pride, determined rather te 
turn to the advantage of the court of Spain the diſcoveries he had alreacy 
made, than to acquire for himſelf the unavailing applauſe of viſning 2 
number of unknown countries, from which he reaped no other benefit 
but the plcaſure of fceing them. With this view he made for Hiſpantola 
wheie he eſtabliſhed a colony, and erected forts in the moſt advantigeous 
grounds for ſecuring the dependence of the natives, Having ſpent a con. 
ſiderable time in this employment, and laboured for eftabliſhing this 
colony with as much zeal and aſſiduity as if his views had extended 10 
farther, he next procecded to aſcertain the importance of his other el. 
coveries, and to examine what advantages were molt likely to be derived 


from them, He bad already touched at Cuba, which, from ſome ſpeci- 


mens, ſeemed a rich diſcovery ; but whether it was au ifland, or of yr 
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point was the preſent object of his attention. In coaſting along the ſou- 
f thern {ſhore of Cuba, Columbus was entangled in a multitude of iflands, 
| of which he reckoned 160 in one day. Theſe iſlands, which were well 
inhabited, and abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, gave him an o 
portunity of reflecting on this fertility of nature where the world expected 
nothing but the barren ocean ; he called them Jardin de la Reina, or the 
Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal benefactreſs, who was always 
uppermoſt in his memory. In the ſame voyage Jamaica was diſcovered, 
But to ſo many difficulties was Columbus expoſed, on an unknown ſea, 
among rocks, ſhelves, and ſands, that he returned to Hiſpaniola, without 
learning any thing more certain with regard to Cuba, the main object of 
this enterprize. 

By the firit ſucceſs of this great man, the public diffidence was turned 
into admiration ; but by a continuance of the ſame ſucceſs, their admira- 
tion degenerated into envy. His enemies in Spain ſet every ſpring in mo- 
tion againſt him; and there is no difficulty in finding ſpecious grounds of 
accuſation againſt ſuch as are employed in the execution of an extenſive 
and complicated plan, An othcer was diſpatched from Spain, fitred by his 
character to act the part of a ſpy and informer, and whole preſence plainly 
demonſtrated to Columbus the neceſſity of returning to Europe, tor ob- 
viating the objections or calumny of his enemies, 

It was not without great difficulty that he was enabled to ſet out on a 
third expedition, {till more famous than any he had hitherto undertaken. 


* He deſigned to ſtand to the ſouthward of the Canaries until he came under 
* the cquinoctial line, and then to proceed directly weltward, that he might 
ho diſcover lat opening that might afford to India, or what new iflands, or 
* what continent might reward his labour. In this navigation, after being 
tot long buried in a thick fog, and fuffering numberleſs inconvemencies from 
* che exceſhve heats and rains between the tropics, they were at length fa- 
ol roured with a ſmart gale, and went before it ſeventeen days to the weſtward. 
aps At the end of this time, a feaman law land, which was an iſland on the 
* coat of Guiana, now called Trinidad. Having paſſed this iſland, and 
* wo others which he in the mouth of the great river Oronoco, the admiral 
1 was ſurpriſed with an appcarance he had never ſeen before: this was the 
* trghttul tumult of the waves, occaſioned by a conflict between the tide 


vt the ſea and the rapid current of the immenſe river Oronoco, But 
laling forward, he plainly difcovered that they were in freſh water; and 
judging tightly that it was improbable any iflind ſhould ſupply fo vaſt a 
mer, he began to ſuſpect he had diſcovered the continent: but when 
he left the river, and found that the land continued on the weſtward for a 
Seat way, he was convinced of it. Satisfied with this diſcovery, he yielded 
to the uncaſineſs and diſtreſſes ot his crew, and bore away for Hiſpaniola. 
In the courſe of this diſcovery, Columbus landed at ſeveral places, where 
na friendly manner he traded with the inhabitants, and found gold and 
pearl in tolerable plentv. 

About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery ſpread itſelf widely, and many 
adventurers all over Europe wiſhed to acquire the reputation oi Columbus 
without poſſeſſing his abilities. The Portugueſe diſcovered Braſil, Which 
makes at preſent the molt valuable part of their poſſeſſions: Cabot, a 
native of Briſtol, diſcovered the north-caſt coalts, which now compole the 

dun empire in North America: and Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant 
et Florence, ſailed to the ſouthern continent of Amcrica, and, being a 
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man of addreſs, had the honour of giving his name to half the globe. 
But no one is now impoſed on by the name: all the world knows that 


Columbus was the firſt diſcoverer. The being deprived of the honour gf 


giving name to the new world, was one of the ſmalleſt mortiſications 90 
which this great man was compelled to ſubmit. For ſuch were the clamours 
of his enemies, and the ingratitude of the court of Spain, that, after di. 
covering the continent, and making ſettlements in the lands ot America, 
he was treated like a traitor, and carried over to Europe in irons, f. 
enjoyed, however, the glory of rendering the one half of the world know 
ro the other ; 4 glory fs. much the more precious, as it was untainted by 
cruelty or plunder, which disfigured all the exploits of thoſe why came 
after him, and accompl: ſhed the execution of his plan. He tully vind. 
cate biel ar Court, was reſtored to favour, and undertook” 3 
voyage in which he ſuffered Kreat fatigues. He returned to Sp. ain, and 
died at Valladolid, in 15060, in the zoth; year of his age. The acces 
governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniols endeavourcd to purchaſe the ſaws 
advantages by the blood of the nutives, which Coulunbos had obtained by 
his 2 god ſenſe and hum mity. Theſe lads cuntaincd mines of old. 
The Indians only knew where they were ſituated ; and the extreme un. 
rice ot the Spani. ards, too furious to work by the gentle mcans ot pe rſua. 
ſion, hurried them to acts of the moft locking violence and cru. * 
a guinſt thoſe unhappy men, who, they believed, concealed Fr them, put 
of their treaſure. The Laugh er once be gun, they let no bonds to ther 
fury; in a few years they depopulated Hiſpamola, Which contain 
three millions of inhabitants; and Cuba, that had about 690,000. Bir: 
tholomew de las Cafas, {4 witneſs of thoſe barbarous depupulations, fars, 
that the Spaniards went out with their dogs to hunt atter men. Tar 
unhappy ſav ages, almoſt naked and unarmed, were purſued like deer into 

the thick of the foreſts, devuured by. dogs, kilied with gun -thot, or füt. 
priſed and burnt in their habit. tions. 

The Spaniards had hitherto un'y viſued the continent: from what they 
faw with their eves, or learned by report, they conjectured that this paſt 
of the neu world would afford a fill more valuable conq eſt. Fernando 
Cortez is diſpatched trom Cuba with 600 men, 18 hories, and a fin) 
number of teld pieces. With this inconſiderable force, he propoles u 
ſubduc the moſt powerful ſtate on the continent of Amer! cu; this was the 

empire of Mexico: rich, powertul, and inhabi:ed by millions of Indians 
pation: atcly tond of war, and then headed by Montezuma, whole fame 11 
arms tiruck terror in the neighbouring nations. Never biſtorx; to be 
true, was more improbab.c and romantic than that of this war, Thee 

ire of Mexico had ſubliſted for ages: 1:s inhabitants, it is ſaid, were BC 
rude and barbarous; every thing announced a poliſhed and iptelligen 
people. They knew, like the Fgyptians of old, whoſe wiſdom is Fl 
admired in this particular, that the vear conſiſted nearly of 365 days 
Their ſuperiority in military aftairs was the object of admiration and tt 
ror over all the continent; and their government, founded on the {ue 
bats of luws combined v.ith religion, ſeemed to bid defiance to time itiell 
Mexico, the capital ot the empire, fituated in the middle of a ſpacious 1 it, 
was the nobleſt monument ot American induſtry: it communicated to tit 

-ntinent by immenie caniewars, which were ' carried through the lake. 
1 he cl ity was admired tor 1ts build: ugs, all of tone, its ſquares, and mal 


Ket-pluces, tlie mops v hich gluttered with gold and ſilver, and the hy 
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tuous palaces of Montezuma, ſome erected on columns of jaſper, and con- 
taining whatever was moſt rare, curious, or uſetul. But all the grandeur 
of this empire could not defend it againſt the Spaniards. Cortez, in his 
march, met with feeble oppoſition from the nations along the coaſt of 
Mexico, who were terrified at their firſt appearance: the warlike animal-, 
on which the Spanith officers were mounted, the artificial thunder which 
iſued from th: ir hands, the wooden caſtles which had wafted them over 
the ocean, ſtruck a panic into the natives, from which they did not recover 
until it was too late, Wherever the Spaniards marched they ſpared no age 
or ſex, nothing ſacred or profane. At lait, the inhabitants of Tlaſcala, 
and ſome other ſtares on the coaſt, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe them, 
entered into their alliance, and join armies with thoſe terrible, and, as they 
believed, invincible conquerors. Cortez, thus reintorced, marched on— 
ward to Mexico; and, in his progrels, diſcovers a volcano of ſulphur and 
falt-petre, whence he could ſupply himſelt with powder. Montezuma 
heard of his progreſs without daring to oppoſe i:. This ſovereign is re— 
ported by the boaſting Spaniards, to have commanded thirty vafſals, of 
whom each could appear at the head of 100,000 combarants, armed with 
bows and arrows, and yet he dares not reſiſt a handtul of Spaniards aided by 
a few Americans, whoſe allegiance would be ſhaken by the firſt reverſe of 
fortune. Such was the difference between the inhabitants of the two 
worlds, and the fame of the Spaniſh victories, which always marched be- 
fore them. | 

By ſending a rich preſent of gold, which only whetted the Spaniſh ava- 
rice, Montezuma haſtened the approach of the enemy. No oppoſition is 
made to their entry into his capital. A palace 1s ſet apart for Cortez and 
his companions, who are already treated as the maſters of the new world. 
He had good reaſon, however, to diſtruſt the aftected politeneſs of this 
emperor, under which he ſuſpected ſome plot tor his deſtruction to be con- 
cealed ; but he had no pretence for violence; Montezuma loaded him with 
kindneſs, and with gold in greater quantities than he demanded, and his 
palace was ſurrounded with artillery, the moſt frightful of all engmes to 
the Americans. At laſt a circumſtance fell out which atforded Cortez a 
pretext for beginning hoſtilities. In order to ſecure a communication by 
lea to receive the neceſſary reinforcements, he had erected a fort, and 
left a (mall garriſon behind him at Vera Cruz, which has ſince become an 
emporium of commerce between Europe and America. He underſtood that 
the Americans in the neighbourhood had attacked this garriſon in his 
abſence, and that a Spaniard was killed in the action; that Montezuma 
himſelf was privy to this violence, and had- ifſued orders that the head of 
the {lain Spaniard (ſhould be carried through his provinces, to deſtroy a 
belief, which then prevailed among them, that the Europeans were im- 
mortal. Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went in perſon to the 
emperor, attended by a few of his moſt experienced officers. Monte- 
zuma pleaded innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extremely ready to 
believe him, though, at the ſame time, he alleged that the Spaniards in 
general would never be perſuaded of it, unleſs he returned along with them 
to their reſidence, which would remove all jealouſy between the two na- 
Uons. The ſucceſs of this interview ſhewed the ſuperiority of the Euro- 
pean addreſs, A powerful monarch, in the middle of his own palace, 
and ſurrounded by his guards, gave himſelf up a priſoner, to be diſpoſed 
5 according to the inclination of a few gentlemen who came to demand 

im. Cortez had now got into his hands an engine by which every thing 
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might be accompliſhed. The Americans had the higheſt reſpect, or rathe; 
a ſuperſtitious veneration tor their emperor. Cortez, therefore, by keep- 
ing him in his power, allowing him to enjoy every mark of royalty but 
his freedom, and, at the ſame time, from a thorough knowledge of his 
character, being able to flatter all his taſtes and paſſions, maintained the 
eaſy ſovereignty of Mexico, by governing its prince. Did the Mexicans, 
grown familiar with the Spaniards, begin to abate of their reſpe& ; Mon. 
tezuma was the firſt to teach them more politeneſs. Was there a tumult 
excited through the cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards ; Montezuma 
aſcended the battlements of his priſon, and harangued his Mexicans into 
order and ſubmiſſion, This farce continued a long while; but on one 6 
theſe occaſions, when Montezuma was fhamefully diſgracing his character 
by juſlifying the enemies of his I a ſtone, from an unknown hand, 
ſtruck him on the temple, which in a few days occaſioned his death. The 
Mexicans, now delivered from this emperor, who co-operated fo ſtrongly 
with the Spaniards, elect a new prince, the famous Guatimozin, who from 
the beginning diſcovered an implacable animoſity againit the Spaniſh 
name. Under his conduct the unhappy Mexicans ruſhed againſt thoſe 
very men, whom a little before they had offered to worſhip. The Spa- 
niaids, however, by the dexterous management of Cortez, were too firmly 
eſtabliſhed to be expelled from Mexico. The immenſe tribute which the 
grandees of this country had agreed to pay to the crown of Spain, 
amounted to 690,000 marks of pure gold, beſides an amazing quantity of 
precious itones, a fifth part of which, diſtributed among his ſoldiers, 
itimulated their avarice and their courage, and made them willing to periſl 
rather than part with ſo precious a booty. The Mexicans, however, mad: 
no {mall efforts for independence; bur all their valour, and deſpair itſelt, 
gave way before what they called the Spaniſh thunder. Guatimozin and 
the empreſs were taken priſoners. This was the prince who, when he lay 
{tretched on burning coals, by order of one of the receivers of the king 
of Spain's exchequer, who inflicted the torture to make him diſcover into 
what part of the lake he had thrown his riches, ſaid to his high pnelt, 
condemned to the ſame puniſhment, and who loudly expreſſed his ſenſe of 
the pains that he endured, “Do you take me to lie on a bed of roſes?” 
The high prieſt remained filent, and died in an act of obedience to his 
ſovercign. Cortez, by getting a ſecond emperor into his hands, made 2 
complete conqueſt of Mexico; with which the Caſtille D'Or, Darien, and 
other provinces, fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 

While Cortez and his ſoldiers were employed in reducing Mexico, they 
got intelligence of another great empire, ſituated towards the equinoctial 
line and the tropic of Capricorn, which was ſaid to abound in gold and 
filver, and precious ſtones, and to be governed by a prince more magn- 
ficent than Montezuma. This was the empire of Peru, which extended 
in length ncar 30 degrees, and was the only other country in Amenc, 
which deſerved the name of a civilized kingdom. Whether it happened, 
that the Spaniſh government had not received certain intelligence con- 
cerning Peru, or that, being engaged in a multiplicity of other concerns, 
they did not chuſe to adventure on new enterprizes; certain it is, that 
this extenſive country, more important than Mexico itſelf, was reduced 
by the endcavours, and at the expence, of three private perſons. The 
names of theſe were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and Lucques, 4a priet, 
but a man of conſiderable fortune. The two former were natives of Panama, 
men of doubtful birth and of low cducation. Pizarro, the ſoul of tue 
enterprizc 
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ier enterprize, could neither read nor write. They ſailed over into Spain, 
p- and without difficulty obtained a grant of what they ſhould conquer, 
ut Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt of Peru, with 250 foot, 60 horſe, 
his and twelve ſmall pieces of cannon, drawn by flaves from the conquered 
he countries. If we reflect that the Peruvians naturally entertained the ſame 
ns, prejudices with the Mexicans, in favour of the Spamth nation, and were 6 
n- beſide, of a character ſil more ſoft and unwarlike, it need not ſurpriſe ? 
ult us, after what has been ſaid of the conqueſt of Mexico, that with this 4 
na inconſiderable force, Pizarro ſhould make a deep impreſſion on the Peru— g 
to vian empire. There were particular circumſtances likewiſe which con- 
ot ſpired to aſſiſt him, and which, as they diſcover {ſomewhat of the hiſtory, { | 
ter religion, and ſtate of the human mind in this immenſe continent, it may 
d, not be improper to relate. | 
he Mango Capac was the founder of the Peruvian empire. He was one 
ly of thoſe uncommon men, who, calm and diſpathonate themſelves, can 
m obſerve the paſſions of their fellow- creatures, and tuin them to their own 
ſh profit or glory. He obſerved that the people of Peru were naturally fſu- 
le perſtitious, and had a particular veneration for the ſun. He pretended 
a therefore to be deſcended from that luminary, whoſe worſhip he was ſent 
ily to eſtabliſh, and whoſe authority he was- entitled to bear. By this ſtory, 
he romantic as it appears, he eaſily deceived a credulous people, and brought 
In, 2 large extent of territory under his juriſdiction; a larger ſtil he ſubdued 
of by his arme; but both the force and the deceit he employed tor the moſt 
ls, laudable purpoſes. He united and civilized the diſtreſſed barbarous pene 
il ple; he bent them to laws and arms; he ſoftened them by the inſtitution 
de of a benevolent religion ; in ſhort, there was no part in America, where 
It, agriculture and the arts were ſo aſliduouſly cultivated, and where the peo- 
nd ple were of ſy mild and ingenuous manners. A race of princes ſucceeded 
ay Mango, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Yncas, and revered by the people as 
ng deſcendants of their great God the Sun. The tweltth of theſe was now 
to on the throne, and named Atabalipa. His father, Guaiana Capac, had 
lt conquered the province of Quito, which now makes a part of Spamifh 
of Peru, To ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion, he had married the daughter 
* of the natural prince of that country, aud of this marriage was ſprung Ata- 
11s balipa. His elder brother, named Hueſcar, of a different mother, had 
2 claimed the ſucceſſion to the whole of his father's dominions, not excepting 
nd Quito, which devolved on the younger by a double connection, A civil 
war had been kindled on this account, which, after varieus turns of for- 
ev tune, and greatly weakening the kingdom, ended in favour of Atabalipa, ; 
my who detained Hueſcar, as a priſoner, in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of 
nd the Peruvian empire. In this feeble and disjointed ſtate was the kingdom 
ni 


of Peru, when Pizarro advanced to it. The ominous predictions of reli— 
Don too, as in moſt other caſes, joined their force to human calamities. 
ca, Prophecies were recorded, dreams were recollected, which toretold the 


ed, ſubjection of the empire, by unknown perſons, whoſe deſcription exactly 

JN correſponded to the appearance of the Spaniards, In theſe circumſtances, | 
NS, Atabalipa, inſtead of oppoſing the Spaniards, ſet himſelf to procure their | 
at favour, Pizarro, however, whoſe temper partook of the meannels of his 

ed education, had no conception of dealing gently with thoſe he called Bar- ll” 
he Arians, but who, however, though leſs acquainted with the cruel art of 1 
ff, deſtroying their fellow-creatures, were more civilized than himſelf. While 

na, Was engaged in conference, therefore, with Atabalipa, his men, as they = 

1 iad been previoutly inſtructed, turioully attacked the guards of that prince, | 
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and having butchered 5000 of them, as they were preſſing forward, with. ting his 
out regard to their particular ſatety, to detend the ſacred perſon of their the deat 
monarch, ſeized Atabalipa himſelt, whom they carried oft to the Spaniſh The pri 
quarters. Pizarro, with the ſovereign in his hands, might already be a ſon o 


deemed the matter of Peru; for the inhabitants ot this country Were as 
ſtrongly attached to their emperor as were the Mexicans. Atabalipa 
was not long in their hands betore he began to treat of his ranſom. On 
this occalion the ancient onaments, awatied by a long line of magnificent 
kings, the hallowed treatures of the moſt magnificent temples, were 
brought out to fave him, who was the ſupport of the kingdom, and of 
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the religion. While Pizarro was engaged in this negociation, by which thole c 
be propoſed, without reteaiing the emperor, to get into his poſſeſſion an courag 
immenſe quantity of his be:oved gold, the arrival of Almagro cauſed of all 
tome ambarrafiment in his affairs. The fricnd{hip, or rather the external gArre 
theiw ot triendthip, between thete men, was ſolely founded on the principle by lef 
of avarice, and a bold enterprizing {pirit, to which nothing appeared 700 preſer 
dangerous, that might gratity their ruling paſſion. When their intereſts, engag 
therefore, happened to interfere, it was not to be thought that any mea- laying 
ſures could be kept between them, Pizarro expected to enjoy the moſt niard 
conſiderable thare of the treaſure, ariſing trom the emperor's ranſom, be- he re 
eaute he had the chief hand in acquiring it. Almagro inſiſted on being himſi 
upon an equal footing ; and, at length, left the common cauſe might ſut- gage 
ter by any rupture between them, this diſpolition Was agreed to: the ran- Pra 
fom is paid in without delay, a ſum exceeding their conception, but not had 
capable to gratify their avarice. It exceeded 1, 500, oool. ſterling, and Via 
conſidering the value of monev at that time. Was prodigious : on the di- wen 


of P 
the 


vicend, after deducting a fifth tor the king of Spain, and the ſhares of the 
chief commancers and oticers, cach private ſoldier had above 200ol. 


Fuglith money. Wun tuck t01runes It was not to be expected that a mer- and 
cenary amy would [Incline to be fubſected to the rigours of military dil. ed 0 
ciphne, They inutted on being diſbanded, that they might enjoy the of \ 
tus of their labour in quiet, Pizarro complied with this demand, ſen- , 
Evie that avarice would dz! detain a number in his army, and that thoſe din 
who returned with tuch magnificent fortunes, Would induce new adven- 10 
carers to purſue the fare pln ior acquiring gold. Theſe wiſe reflections hc; 
were abundantly verihed ; it Wis impolhble to ſend out better recruiting of 
viticers than choc who had themfclves ſo much prefiied by the field; e 
pow ſoldiers cuMeanily ariived, and the American armies never Wanted no 
reinforcements. ; wo 
This inmente 1infom was only a farther reaſon for detaining Atabalipa ca 
in confhnement, until they ducdveted whether he had another treaturs to o 
gravify their avarice. But wheiker they believed he had no more to give, > 
and were unwilling to employ their troops in evarding a prince, from : 
whom they exprited uo tarther auvantige, or that Pizarro had concrivcd t 
an werkon agsinit the Peruviai emperor, on ACCOUNT of ſome inſtances \. 
of ciafr and poli y which he oblerved in his character, and which he G 
conceived might prove dangerous 10 his affairs, it is certain, that, by bis a 
command, Alabalipa was put to death. To juſtify this cruel procecding, a 
a ſham charge was exhibired againſt the unhappy prince, in which he Was | 


aceutcd of idolairy, of having many concubines, and other circumſtances 
ot equal impertinence. Thie only juit ground ot accuſation againſt him 
was, that his brother Huceſcar had been put to death by his command ; 
aud even this was conliderably pallited, becauſe Hueſcar had been pl“. 
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nog his deſtruction, that he might eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, Upon 
the death of the Vnca, a number of candidates appeared for the throne, 
The principal nobility fet up the full brother of Hueſcar ; Pizarro ſet up 
a ſon of Atabalipa ; and two generals of the Peruvians endeavoured to 
eſtabliſn themſelves by the affiſtance of the army. Theſe diſtractione, 
which in another empire would have been extremely hurtful, and even 
here at another time, were at preſent rather advantageous to the Peruvian 
affairs. The candidates fought againſt one another; their battles accuſ. 
tomed the harmleſs people to blood; and ſuch 1s the preference of a ſpirit 
of any kind raiſed in a nation to a total lethargy, that in the courſe of 
thoſe quarrels among themſelves, the inhabitants of Peru affumed ſome 
courage againſt the Spaniards, whom they regarded as the ultimate cauſe 
of all their calamities. The loſſes which the Spaniards met with in theſe 
quarrels, though inconfiderable in themſelves, were rendered dangerous 
by leflening the opinion of their invinctbility, which they were Careful to 
preſerve among the inhabitants of the new world. This conſideration 
engaged Pizarro to conclude a truce z and this Interval he employed in 
lying the foundations of the famous city Lima, and in ſettling the Spa- 
niards in the country, But as ſoon as a favourable opportunity offered, 
he renewed the war againſt the Indians, and, after many difficulties, made 
himſelf maſter of Cuſco, the capital of the empire. While he was cn- 
caged in theſe conqueſts, new grants and ſupplies arrived from Spain. 
Pizarro obtained 200 leagues along the ſea coaſt, to the ſouthward of what 
had been before granted, and Almagro 200 leagues to the ſouthward of 
Pizarro's government, This diviſion occaſioned a warm diſpute between 
them, each reckoning Cuſco within his own diſtrict. But the dexterity 
of Pizarro brought about a reconciliation. He perſuaded his rival, that 
the country which really belonged to him, lay to the ſouthward of Cuſco, 
and that it was no way inferior in riches, and might be as eaſily conquer- 
ed as Peru, He offered him his afliſtance in the expedition, the ſucceſs 
of which he did not even call in queſtion. ; 

Almagro, that he might have the honour of ſubduing a kingdom for 
aimſelt, liſtened to his advice; and joining as many of Pizarro's troops 
to his own as he judged neceſſary, penetrated, with great danger and dif- 
ticulty, into Chili; loſing many of his men as he pafled over mountains 
of an immenſe height, and always covered with ſnow. He reduced, hows 
erer, a very conſiderable part of this country. But the Peruvians were 
now become too much acquainted with war, not to take advantage of the 
diviſion of the Spaniſh troops. They made an effort for regaining their 
capital, in which, Pizarro being indiſpoſed, and Almagro removed a@ a 
viitance, they were well yigh ſucceſstul. The latter, however, no ſooner 


Lot notice of the ſiege of Cuſco, than, relinquiſhing all views of diſtant 


conquelits, he returned to ſecure the grand objects of their former labours. 
He raiſed the ſiege with infinite laughter of the affailants; but having 
obtained poſſe lion of the city, he was unwilling to give it up to Pizarro, 
Who now approached with an army, and knew of no other enemy but 
the Peruvians. This diſpute occaſioned a long and bloody ſtruggle be- 
lween them, in which the turns of fortune were various, and the reſent- 
ment fierce on both ſides, becauſe the fate of the vanquiſhed was certain 
can. This was the lot of Almagio, who, in an advanced age, fell a 
"KM to the ſecurity of a rival, in whoſe dangers and triumphs he had 
long ſhared, and with whom, from the beginning of the enterprize, he 

ad been intimately connected. During the couiſe of this civil war, many 

*IUY1ans ſerved in the Spaniſh armies, and learned from the practice of 
| — Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, to butcher one another. That blinded nation, however, 3. 
length opened their eyes, and took a very remarkable reſolution, Ther 
fa the ferocity of the Europeans, their unextinguiſhable reſentment 2 
ararice, and they conjectured that theſe paſſions would never permi 
conteſts to ſubſide, Let us retire, ſaid they, from among them, 
fly to our mountains; they will ſpeedily deſtroy one another, and then 
we may return in peace to our former habitations. This reſolution was 
inſtantly put in practice ; the Peruvians diſperſed, and left the Spaniard 
in their capital. Had the force on each fide been exactly equal, this fin. 
gular policy of the natives of Peru might have been attended with ſucceſs, 
But the victory of Pizarro put an end to Almagro's life, and to the hopes 
of the Peruvians, who have never ſince ventured to make head againk the 
Spaniards, 

Pizarro, now ſole maſter of the ſield, and of the richeſt empire in the 
word, was {till urged on, by his ambition, to undertake new enterprizes, 
"The ſouthern countries of America, into which he had ſome time before 
diſpatched Almagro, offered the richeſt conqueſt, Towards this quarter 
the mountains of Potoſi, compoſed of entire ſilver, had been diſcovered, 
the ſhel! of which only remains at preſent. He therefore followed the 
track of Almagro into Chili, and reduced another part of that country, 
Orellana, one of his commanders, paſied the Andes, and ſailed down to 
the mouth of the river of Amazons: an immenſe navigation, which dif: 
covered a rich and delightful country, but as it is moſtly flat, and ther- 
fore not abounding in minerals, the Spaniards then, and ever fince, ney- 
lected it. Pizarro meeting with repeated ſucceſs, and having no ſupe. 
rior to control, nor rival to keep him within bounds, now gave looſe reis 
to the natural ferocity of his teinper, and behaved with the baſeſt tyranny 
and cruelty againſt all who had not concurred in his deſigns. This con- 
duct raiſed a conſpiracy againit him, ts which he fell a ſacrifice in his 
own palace, and in the city of Lima, which he himſelf had founded. The 
partiſans of old Almagro, now declared his fon of the fame name their vice 
roy. But the greater part of the nation, trough extremely well ſatisfied 
with the fate of Pizarro, did not concur with this declaration. They 
waited the orders of the emperor Charles V. then king of Spain, who ſent 
over Veca di Caltro to be their porernor, This man, by his integrity 
and wiſdom, was admirably well fitted to heal the wounds of the colom, 
and to place every thing in the moſt advantageous tooting, both for it 
and for the mother country. By his prudent management, the mines 0! 
La Plata and Potoſi, which were formerly a matter of plivate plunder, be— 
came an object of public utility to the court of Spain. The partics were 
litenced or cruſhed ; young Almagro, who would hearken to no terms of 
accommodation, was put to death; and a tranquillity fince the arrival 
of the Spaniards unknown, was reſtored to Peru. It ſeems, however, 
that De Caſtro had not been ſufficiently ſkilled in gaining the favour of the 
Spaniſh miniſtry, by proper bribes or promiſes, which a miniſtry would 
always expect from the governor of ſo rich a country. By their advice 
council was ſent over to control De Caſtro, and the colony was again un. 
lettled. The parties, but juſt extinguiſhed, began to blaze anew ; and 
Gonzalo, the brother of the famous Pizarro, ſet himſelf at the head ot 
his brother's partiſans, with whom many new malcoatents had united. It 
was now no longer a diſpute between governors about the bounds of their 
juriſdiction. Gonzalo Pizarro only paid a nominal ſubmiſſion to the bing. 


tle ſtrengihencd daily, and even went fo far as to behead a governor, 2 
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was ſent over to curb him. He gained the confidence of the admiral of 
the Spaniſh fleet in the South Seas, by whoſe means he propoſed to hinder 
the landing of any troops from Spain, and he had a view of uniting the 
inhabitants of Mexico in his revolt. | 
guch was the ſituation of affairs, when the court of Spain, ſenfible of 
their miſtake in not ſending into America men whoſe character and virtue 
only, and not importunity and cabal, pleaded in their behalf, diſpatched, 
with unlimited powers, Peter de la Gaſga, a man differing only from 
Caſtro by being of a more mild and inlinuating behaviour, but with the 
ſame love of juſtice, the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, and the ſame diſintereſted 
ſpirit, All thoſe who had not joined in Pizarro's revolt, flocked under 
his ſtandard ; many of his friends, charmed with the behaviour of Gaſga, 
forſook their old connections : the admiral was gained over by infinuation 
to return to his duty; and Pizarro himſelf was offered a full indemnity, 
rovided he ſhould return to the allegiance of the Spaniſh crown. Burt ſo 
intoxicating are the ideas of royalty, that Pizarro was inclined to run every 
hazard, rather than ſubmit to any officer of Spain. With thoſe of his 
partizans, therefore, who ſtill continued to adhere to his intereſt, he de- 
termined to venture a battle, in which he was conquered and taken priſoner. 
His execution followed ſoon after; and thus the brother of him, who 
conquered Peru for the crown of Spain, fell a ſacritice for the ſecurity of 
the Spaniſh dominion over that country. | 
The conqueſt of the great empires of Mexico and Peru, 1s the only 
part of the American hiſtory which deſervee to be treated under the pre- 
ſent head. What relates to the reduction of the other parts of the conti- 
nent or of the iſlands, if it contains either inſtruction or entertainment, 
ſhall be handled under theſe particular countries. We now proceed to treat 
of the manners, government, religion, and whatever compotes the cha- 
racter of the natives of America; and aggheſe are extremely fimilar ail 
over this part of the globe, we ſhall ſpeas of them in general, in order 
to ſave continual repetitions, noticing at the ſame time, when we enter 
upon the deſcriptions of the particular countries, whatever 13 peculiar or 
remarkable in the inhabitants of each, 


Of the original Inhabitants of Amzrica. 


HE diſcovery of America has not only opened a new ſource of 
wealth to the buſy and commercial part of Europe, but an exten— 

ſive field of ſpeculation to the philoſopher, who would trace the character 
of man under various degrees of refinement, and oblerve the movements 
of the human heart, or the operations of the human underſtanding, when 
untutored by ſcience, or untainted with corruption. So {triking feemed 
the diſparity between the inhabitants of Europe, and the natives of Ame- 
nca, that ſome ſpeculative men have ventured to affirm, that it is impoſ— 
lible they ſhould be ot the ſame ſpecies, or derived from ane common 
lource. This concluſion, however, is extremely ill founded. The cha- 
racters of mankind may be infinitely varied according to the different de- 
grees of improvement at which they are arrived, the manner in which 
they acquire the neceſſaries of life, the force of cuſtom and habit, and 
a multiplicity of other circumſtances too particular to be mentioned, and 
Wo various to be reduced under any general head. But the great outlines 
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of humanity are to be diſcover-d among them all, notwithſtandiy 
the various ſhades which characteriſe nations, and Ciſtinguiſh them from 
each other. 

When the thirſt of gold carried the inhabitants of Europe beyond the 
Atlantic, they found the inhabitants of the new world immerſed in what 
they reckoned barbarity, but which, however, was a ſtate of honeſt inde. 
pendence, and noble fimplicity. Except the inhabitants of the great 
empires of Peru and Mexico, who, comparatively ſpeaking, were refined 
nations, the natives of America were unacquainted with almoſt every Eu- 
ropran art; even agriculture itſelf, the moſt uſeſul of them all, was 
hardly known, or cultivated very ſparingly. The only method on which 
they depended for acquiring the neceilaries of life, was by hunting the 
wild animals, which their monntains and foreſts ſupplied in great abun. 
dance, This exerciſe, which among them is a moit ſerious Occupation, 
gives a ſtrength and agility to their limbs, unknown among other nations. 
be tame cauſe, perhaps, renders their bodies, in general, where the ravs 
of the ſun are not too violent, uncommonly itraight and well proportioned, 
Their muſcles are firm and itrong ; their bodies and heads flattiſh, which 
is the effect of art; their features are regular, but their countenances 
fierce, their hair long, black, lank, and as ſtrong as that of a horſe, 
The colour of their ſkin is a reddith brown, admired among them, ard 
heightened by the conllant uſe of bears fat and paint. The character of 
the Indians is altogether tounded upon their circumſtances and way of 
life. A people who are conſtantly employed in procuring the means of 
a precarious ſubſiſtence, who live by hunting the wild animals, and who 
are generally engaged in war with their neighbours, cannot be ſuppoſed 
to enjoy much gaiety of temper, or high flow of ſpiritss The Indians 
therefore are, in general, grave even to tadnels ; they have nothing of that 
giddy vivacity peculiar to ſfoing nations in Europe, and they delpile it. 
Their behaviour to thoſe about them is regular, modeſt, and reſpectful. 
Ignorant of the arts of amuſement, of which that of living trifles agrees 
ably, is one of the molt conſiderable, they never pra, but when they hare 
ſomething important to oblerve ; and all ther acyons, words, and even 
looks, are attended with tome mcaniny. This is extremely natural to 
men who are almoſt contiuualiy engaged in Purſuits, which to them are 
of the higheſt importance. Their fubliltence depends entirely on what 
they procure with their hands: aud their lives, their honour, and every 
thing dear to them, may be loſt by the {ſmalleſt inattention to the dehgns 
of their enemies. As they have no particular object to attach them to one 
place rather than another, they fly wherever they expect to find the ni ceſ- 
{aries of life in greateſt abundance, Cities, which are the effects of agricul- 
ture and arts, they have none. The ditterent tribes or nations are for 
the ſame reaſon extremely ſmall, when compared with civilized ſocieties, 
in which induſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united a valt 
number of individuals, whom a complicated luxury renders uſetul to one 
another. Theſe ſmall tribes live at au immenſe diſtance ; they are ſepa— 
rated by a deſert troaticr, and hid in the boſom of impenctrable and al- 
moſt boundleſs foreſts. | 

There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpecies of government, 
which over the whole continent of America prevails with very little va- 
riation ; becauſe over the whole of this continent the manncrs and way 
of life are nearly ſimilar and uniform. Without arts, riches, or luxuty, 
the great inſtruments of ſubjection in poliſhed ſocictics, an American has 

no 
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no method by which he can render himſelf conſiderable among his com- 
ions, but by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of body or mind. 
Bur as nature has not been very laviſh in her perſonal diſtinctions, where 
all enjoy the fame education, all are pretty much equal, and will defire 
to remain ſo. Liberty therefore is the prevailing paſſion of the Americans, 
and their government, under the influence of this ſentiment, is better 
ſecured than by the wiſeſt political regulations. They are very far, how- 
ever, from deſpiſing all forts of authority; they are attentive to the voice 
of wiſdom, which experience has conferred on the aged, and they enliſt 
under the banners of the chief, in whoſe valour and military addreſs they 
have learned to repoſe their confidence. In every ſociety thereſote there is 
to be conlidered the power of the chief and of the elders : and accordin 
as the government inclines more to the one or to the other, it may be 
regarded as monarchical, cr as a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. Among thoſe 
tribes which are moſt engaged in war, the power of the chief is naturally 
predominant, becauſe the idea of having a military leader, was the firſt 
ſource of his ſuperiority, and the continual exigencies of the ſtate requir- 
ing ſuch a leader, will continue to ſupport, and even to enhance it. His 
power, however, is rather pertuahlve than coercive: he 1s reverenced as a 
tuthcr rather than feared as a monarch. He has no guards, no priſons, 
no officers of juſtice, and one act of ill-judged violence would put him 
from the throne. The elders, in the other torm of government, which 
may be conſidered as an ariſtocracy, have no more power. In ſome tribes 
indeed there are a kind of hereditary nobility, whoſe influence being con- 
ſtantly augmented by time, is more conhderable. But this ſource of power, 
which depends chiefly on the imagination, by which we annex to the 
merit of our contemporaries, that of their forefathers, is too refined to 
be very common among the natives of Ameiica, In molt countries there- 
fore age alone is ſufficient for acquiring reſpect, influence, and autho- 
rity, It is age which teaches experience, and experience is the only ſource 
of knowledge among a barbarous people. Among thoſe perſons buſineſs 
is conducted with the utmoſt limplicity, and which may recall to thoſe who 
arc acquainted with antiquity, a picture of the moſt early ages. The heads 
of tamilies meet together in a huuic or cabin, appointed tor the purpoſe, 
Here the buſineſs is diſcuſſed, and here thoſe ot the nation, dutinguithed 
tor their eloquence or wiſdom, hive an opportunity of diſplaying thoſe 
tilents. Their orators, like thuſe ot Homer, expreſs themſelves in a 
hold figurative ſtyle, fironger than refined, or rather ſofteued nations 
can well bear, and with geſtures equally violent, but often extreinely 
natural and expreſſive. When the butinels is over, and they happen to 
be well provided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon the occalion, of which 
almoſt the whole nation partakes. The feaſt is accompanied by a ſong, 
in which the real, or fabulous exploits of their forefathers are celebrated. 
Thcy have dances too, though, like thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, 
chictly of the military kind, and their muſic and dancing accompanies 
every teait, 

It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſcattered as they 
are at au immenſe diſtance from one another, meet in their excurſions 
atter prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, wh:ch ſeldom is 
the caſe, they behave in the moſt friendly and courteous manuer. But if 
they happen to be in a fate of war, or it there has been no previous inter- 
courſe between them, all who are not friends being deemed cucmics, they 
fight with the moſt ſavage fury, 

| War, 
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War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the men; as 4 
every other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it is l 0 
to the women. Their moſt common motive for entering into a war 4 
it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter or interference. is either 6 
revenge themſelves for the death of ſome loſt friend, or to acquire T 
ſoners, who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and whom they adopt * 
their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken by ſome private A ac 
turers, or at the inſtance of the whole community. In the latter caſe al 
the young men, who are diſpoſed to go out to battle, tor no one is con 
pelled contrary to his inclination, give a bit of wood to the chief 8 
a token of their deſign to accompany him. For every thing among theſs 
people is tranſacted with a great deal of ceremony and many forms. The 
chief, who 1s to conduct them, faits ſeveral days, during which he con- 
verſes with no one, and is particularly caretul to obſerve his dreams 
which the preſumption natural to ſavages generally renders as favourable 
as he could defire. A variety of other ſuperſtitions and ceremonies ar 
obſerved. One of the moſt hideous is ſetting the war-keale on the fire 
as an emblem that they are going out to devour their enemies, which 
among ſome nations muſt formerly have been the caſe, ſince they flill con- 
tinue to expreſs it in clear terms, and uſe an emblem ſignificant of the an- 
cient uſage. Then they diſpatch a porcelanc, or large ſhell, to their 


allies, inviting them to come along, and drink the blood of their enemies, 


For with the Americans, as with the Greeks of old, 
& A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 
| « But with one love, with one reſentment glows.” 

They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not only adopt thei enmities, 
but have their reſentment wound up to the ſame pitch with themiclves, 
And indeed no people carry their friendſhips, or their reientments, fo far 
as they do: and this is what ſhould be expected fim their peculiar cir- 
cumſtances : that principle in human nature, which is the ipring of the 
ſocial affections, acts with ſo much the greater force, the more it is 
reſtrained. The Americans, who live in ſmall ſocieties, who ſee few 
objects and few perſons, become wonderfully attached to theſe obi:ds 
and perſons, and cannot be deprived of them, without feclivg themſelves 
miſerable. Their ideas are too confin-'d, their breaſts are too narrow to 
entertain the ſentiments of general benevolence, Or even 0! ordinary huma- 
nity. But this very circumſtance, while it makes them cruel and ſavage 
to an incredible degree, towards thoſe with whom they are at war, adds a 
new force to their particular friendchips, and to the common tie which 
unites the members of 'the ſaine tribe, or of thoſe diflerent tribes which 
are in alliance with one another. Without attending to this reflection, 
ſome facts we are going to relate would excite our wond-r without in- 
forming our reaſon, and we ſhould be bewildered in a number of par— 
ticulars ſeemingly oppoſite to one another, without being ſenſible of ihe 
general cauſe from which they proceed. 

Having finiſhed all the ceremonics previous to the war, they ifſue forth 
with their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixcd with ſtreaks of ver- 
million, which give them a molt horrid appearance. Then they exchange 
their cloaths with their friends, and di poſe of all their ſinery to the wo— 
men, who accompany them a confiderable diſtance to receive thoſe lull 
tokens of eternal friendſhip. 

The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to give 
and to avoid a ſurpriſe ; and indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to all na— 
tions in the world, Aceutlumcd to continual wandering in the 1 
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having their perceptions ſharpened by keen neceſſity, and living in every 
reſpect according to nature, their external ſenſes have a degree of acute- 
nels which at firſt view appears incredible. They can trace out their ene- 
mies, at an immenſe diſtance, by the ſmoke of their fires, which they 
ſmell, and by the tracks ot their feet on the grou nd, imperceptible to an 
European eye, but which they can count and diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt 
facility. hey even diſtinguiſh the different nations with whom they are 
acquzinted, and can determine the preciſe time when they pafſcd, where 
an European could not, with all his glaſſes, diſtinguiſh footſteps at all. 
Theſe circumſtances, however, are of {mall importance, becauſe their ene- 
mies ure no leſs acquainted with them. When they go out, therefore, they 
take care to avoid making uſe of any thing by which they might run the 
dancer of a diſcovery. They light no fire to warm themſelves, or to pre- 
are their victuals: they he cloſe to the ground all day, and travel only in 
the night; and marching along in files, he that cloſes the rear diligently 
covers with leaves the tracks of his own feet, and of theirs who preceded 
him. When they halt to reireſh themicives, ſcouts are ſent out to recon- 
noitre the country, and beat up every place where they ſuſpect an enemy 
may he concealed. In this manner they enter vnawares the villages of 
their foes ; and while the flower of the nation are engaged in hunting, maſ- 
ſacre all the children, women, and helpleſs old men, or make piiſoners of 
as many as they can manage, or have ſtrength enough to be uſeful to their 
nation. Bur when the enemy 18 appriſed of their deiign, and coming on 
in arms azainft them, they throw themſelves flat on the ground among the 
withered herbs and leaves, which their faces arc painted to reſemble. Then 
they allow a part to paſs unmoleted, when all at once, with a tremendous 
ſhout, riſing up from their ambuſh, they pour a florm of muſket-bullets on 
their foes. The party attacked returns the fame cry. Every one ſhelters 
himfelt with a tree, and returns the fire of the adverſe party, as ſoon as 
they rate themſelves from the ground to give a ſecond fire. Thus does 
the battle continue until the one party is ſo much weakened as to be inca- 
pable of farther reſiſtance. But if the force on each fide continues near] 
equal, the fierce ſpirits of the ſavages, inflamed by the loſs of their friends, 
can no longer be reſtrained, They abandon their diſtant war, they ruſh 
upon one another with clubs and hatchets in their hands, magnifying their 
vn courage, and inſulting their enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. A 
cruel combat enſues, death appears in a thouſand hideous forms, which 
would congeal the blood of civilized nations to behold, but which route 
the fury of ſavages. They trample, they inſult over the dead bodies, 
tearing the ſcalp from the head, wall wing in their blood like wild bealts, 
and ſometimes devouring their fleſh, The flame rages on till it meets 
with no refiſtance ; then the priſoners are ſecured, thoſe unhappy men, 
Whoſe fate is a thouſand times more dreadtul than thoſe who have died in 
the field. J he conquerors ſet up a hideous howling to lament their friends 
they have loſt. They approach in a melancholy and fevere gloom to 
their own village; a meſſenger is ſent to announce their arrival, and 
the women, with frightful ſhrieks, come out to mourn their dead brothers, 
or their huſbands. When they are arrived, the chief relates in a low voice 
to the elders, a circuinſtantial account of every particular of the expedi— 
ion. The orator proclaims aloud this account to the people, and as he 
mentions the names of thoſe who have fallen, the ſhrieks of the women 
are redoubled. The men too join in theſe cries, according as each is moit 
connected with the deceaſed by blood or friendſhip. The laſt ceremony 
18 
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is the proclamation of the victory; each individual then forgets +; 
rivate msfortunes, and joins in the triumph of his nation; all tear; _ 
wiped from tbeir eyes, and by an unaccountable tranſition, they paſs in 2 
moment from the bitterneſs of ſorrow to an extrav agance of joy. But the 
treatment of the priſoners, whoſe fate all this time remains undecided, je 
what chiefly characteriſes the ſavages. : 
We have already mentioned the ſtrength of their affections or reſent. 
ments. United as they are in ſmall ſocieties, connected within themfelve; 
by the firmeſt tics, their friendly affections, which glow with the moſt in. 
tenſe warmth within the walls of their own village, ſeldom extend beyond 
them. They fee] nothing for the enemies ot their nation; and their te 
tentment is caßly extended from the individual who has injured them to 
al} others of the fame tribe, The priſoners, who have themſelves the 
ſame feelings, know the intentions of their conquetors, and are prepared 
for them. The perſon who has taken the captive attends him to the cot. 
tage, where, according to the diſtribution made by the elders, he is to be 
delivered to ſupply rhe loſs of a citizen. If thoie who receive him have 
their family weakened by war, or other accidents, they adopt the Captive 
into the ta milv, of which hc becomes a member. Bur if they have no 
occaſion tor him, or their reſentment for the lots of their friends be too 
high ro endure the fight of any connected with thoſe who were concern:d 
in it, they fentence him to death. All thoſe who have met with the ſame 
ſevere ſentence being collected, the whole nation is allembled at the exe- 
cution, as tor ſome great ful: mnitz. A ſcaffold is erected, and the priſon- 
ers are tied io the Hk, where they commence their death ſong, aud pre- 
pare tor the enluing ſcene of cruelty with the moſt undaunted courage. 
Their enemies, on the other ſide, are determined to put it to the proof 
by the moſt refined and exquilite tortures. They begin at the extremity 
oi his body, and gradually approach the more vital parts. One pluck 
out his nails by the roots, one by one; arother takes a finger into his 
mouth and teurs of the fleſh with his teeth; a third thruſts the tinver, 
mangled as it is, into the bowl of a pipe made red hot, which he ſinokes 
xc tobacco; then they pound his toes and fingers to pieces between two 
flones ; they pull oft the fleſh from the teeth, and cut circles about his 
joints, and gaihes in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they (car im- 
mediately with red hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them al- 
gernately ; they pull off his fleſh, thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, 
devouring it with greediueſs, and ſmearing their faces with the blood ia 
an enthuftafm of horror and fury, When they have thus torn off the 
fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and 
ſnapping them, whilſt others are employed in pulling and extending their 
Imbs in every way that can increaſe the torment, This continues often 
fire or fix hours; and ſometimes, ſuch is the ftreagrh of the ſavages, 
days together. Then they frequently unbiud him, io give a breath- 
ing to their fx, to think what new torinents they ſhall inflict, and 
two reffelli the ſtrength of the fulkrer, who, wearie out with ſach a 
variety of unheard of torments, often falls into ſo profound a ſleep, that 
they are obliged to apply the fire to awake him, aud renew his ſuffer— 
ings. He 1s again faſtened to the ſtake, aud again they renew their 
cruelty ; they ſtick him all over with ſmall matches of wood, that eaſily 
take fire, but burns flowly ; they continually run ſharp reeds into every 
part of his body; they diag out his teeth with pincers, and thruſt out 
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flow fires 3 after having ſo mangled the body that it is all but one wound: 
ater having mutilated his face in ſuch a manner as to carry nothing hu- 
man in it; after having peeled the ſkin from the head, and poured a heap 
of red hot coals or boiling water on the naked ſkull, they once more un- 
bind the wretch, who, blind and flaggering with pain and weakneſs, aſ- 
faulted and pelted upon every ſide with clubs and ſtones, now up, now 
down, falling into their fires at my ſtep, runs hither and thither, 
until one of the chiefs, whether out of compaſſion, or weary of cruelty, 
puts an end to his life with a club or a dagger. "The body 1s then put into 
the kettle, and this barbarous employment is ſucceeded by a feaſt as bar- 
barous. 

The women, forgetting the human 3s well as the female nature, and 
transformed into ſomerhing worſe than furies, even outdo the men in this 
ſcene of horror; while the principal perſons of the country fit round the 
ſtake, ſmoking and looking on without the leaſt emotion. What is moſt 
extraordinary, the ſufferer himſelf, in the little intervals of his torments, 
ſmokes too, appears unconcerned, and converſes with his torturers about 
indifferent matters. Indeed, during the whole time of his execution, 
there ſeems a conteſt which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the moſt hort id 
pains, or he in enduring them with a firmneſs and conſtancy almoſt above 
human: not a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes 
bim; he poſſefles his mind entirely in the midſt of his torments: he te- 
counts his own exploits ; he informs them what cruelties he has inflicte4 
upon their country men, and threatens them with the revenge that will at- 
tend his death; and, though his reproaches exaſperate them to a perfect 
madneſs of rage and fury, he continues his inſults even of their igno— 
rance of the art of rormenting, pointing out more exquilite methode, 


and 8 parts of the body to be afflicted. The women have 


this part-of courage as well as the men; and it 1s as rare for an 

Indian to behave otherwiſe, as it would be for auy European to ſuffer as 
an Indian. Such is the wonderful power of an early inſtitution, and a 
terocious thirſt of glory. I am brave and intrepid, exclaims the ſavage in 
the face of his tormentors, I do not fear death, nor any kind of tortures ;, 
thoſe who fear them are cowards ; they are leſs than women ; life is nothing 
to thoſe that have courage: may my enemies be confounded with deſpair and 
rage! Oh! that I could devour them, and drink their blood to the laft drop. 

Theſe circumſtances of cruelty, which ſo exceedingly degrade human 
nature, ought not, however, to be omitted, becauſe they ſerve to ſhew 
in the Krongeſt light, to what an inconceivable degree of barbarity, to 
what a pitch the paſſions of men may be carried, when untamed by the 
refinements of pokſhed fociety, when let looſe from the government of 
reaſon, and uninfluenced by the dictates of Chriſtianity z a religion that 
reaches compaſſion to our enemies, which is neither knowh nor practiſed 
mother juflituions; and it will make us more ſenſible than ſome appeal 
to be, of the value of commerce, the arts of a civiliſed lite, and the hight 
of literatuie; which, it they have abated the force of ſome of the na— 
tural Virtues, by the luxury which attends them, have taken out Iikewite 
ma ſting of our natural vices, and ſoftened the terocity of the human 
ace, 

Nothirg in the hiſtory of mankind forms a {trenger contraſt thanthis 
Tyely of the ſavages towards thoſe with whom they are at war,.and the 
warmth of their affection towards their friends, who conſiſt of all thote 
who live in the ſame village, or ate in alliance with it; among theſe all 
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is the proclamation of the victory; each individual then forgets * 

rivate misfortunes, and joins in the triumph of his nation; all tears ap 
wipe from ther eyes, and by an unaccountable tranſition, they paſs in 
moment from the bitterneſs of ſorrow to an extravagance of joy. But the 
treatment of the priſoners, whoſe fate all this time remains undecided, iy 
what chiefly characteriſes the ſavages. 

We have already mentioned the ſtrength of their affections or refer. 
ments. United as they are in ſmall ſocieties, connected within themſelve; 
by the firmeſt tics, their friendly affections, which glow with the moſt in. 
tenſe warmth within the walls of their own village, ſeldom extend beyond 
them. They feel nothing for the enemies ot their nation; and their re. 
fentment is caſily extended from the individual who has injured them to 
all others of the ſame tribe, The priſoners, who have themſelves the 
fame feelings, know the intentions of their conqueiors, and are prepared 
for them. The perſon who has taken the captive attends him to the cor. 
tage, where, according to the diſtribution made by the elders, he i: to he 
deliveted to ſupply the loſs of a citizen. It thote who receive him have 
their family we.kened by war, or other accidents, they adopt the captire 
into the la nilx, of which hc becomes a member. But if they have 10 
occaſion for him, or their reſentment for the loſs of their friends be to 
high ro endure the light ot any connected with thoſe who were concerned 
in it, they ſentence him to death. All thoſe who have met with the ſame 
ſevere ſentence being collected, rhe whole nation is allembled at the exe- 
cution, as tor ſome great ſul: mnity . A ſcaffold is erected, and the priſon- 
ers are tied io the fluk , where they commence their death ſong, aud pre- 
pare for the enluing ſcene ot cruelty with the moſt undaunted courage. 
Their enemies, on the other fide, are determined to put it to the proof, 
by the molt refined and exquilite tortures. They begin at the extremity 
oi his body, and gradually approach the more vital parts. One pluck 
out his nails by the roots, one by one; arother takes a finger into his 
mouth and te.irs of the fleſh with his teeth; a third thruſts the finger, 
mangled as it is, int» the bowl of a pipe made red hot, which he ſmokes 
Ike tobacco; then they pound his toes and fingers to pieces between tuo 
ones ; they pull off the fleſh from the teeth, and cut circles about his 
joints, and gaſlies in the fleſhy paris of his limbs, which they ſcar im- 
mediately with red hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them al- 
ternately; they pull off his fleſh, thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, 
devouring it with greediueſs, and {mear ng their faces with the blood in 
an enthuſiaſm of horror and fury. When they have thus torn off the 
fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and 
ſnapping them, whilſt others are employed in pulling and extending tbeit 
Imbs in every way that can increaſe the torment, This continucs often 
fire or fix hours; and ſumetimes, ſuch is the ftrengrh of the ſavages 
days together. Then they frequently unbinvd him, to give a breath- 
ing to their fury, to think what new torments they ſhall inflict, and 
10 retieſh the ſtrength of the fuftror, who, wearied out with ſuch 44 
variety of unheard of torments, often falls into ſo profound a fleep, that 
they are obliged to apply the fire to awake him, aud renew his fufler- 
ins. He is again faſtened to the ſtake, aud again they renew then 
cruelty ; they thick him all over with ſmall matches of wood, that eallly 
take fire, but burns floivly ; they continually run ſharp reeds into evely 
part of his body; they drag out his teeth with pincers, and thrult cut 
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flow fires; after having ſo mangled the body that it is all but one wound: 


- ater having mutilated his face in ſuch a manner as to carry nothing hu- 


man in it; after having peeled the ſkin from the head, and poured a heap 
of red hot coals or boiling water on the naked ſkull, they once more un- 
bind the wretch, who, blind and flaggering with pain and weakneſs, aſ- 
faulted and pelted upon every fide with clubs and ſtones, now up, now 
down, falling into their fires at every ſtep, runs hither and thither, 
until one of the chiefs, whether out of compaſſion, or weary of cruelty, 
puts an end to his life with a club or a dagger. The body is then put into 
the kettle, and this barbarous employment is ſucceeded by a feaſt as bar- 
barous. 

The women, forgetting the human as well as the female nature, and 
transformed into ſomerhing worſe than furies, even outdo the men in this 
ſcene of horror; while the principal perſons of the country fit round the 
ſtake, ſmoking and looking on without the leaſt emotion. What is moſt 
extraordinary, the ſufferer himſelf, in the little intervals of his tormenrs, 
ſmokes too, appears unconcerned, and converſes with his torturers about 
indifferent matters. Indeed, during the whole time of his execution, 
there ſeems a conteſt which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the moſt hor: id 
pains, or he in enduring them with a firmneſs and conſtancy almoſt above 
human: not a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes 
him; he poſlefles his mind entirely in the midſt of his torments : he 1e- 
counts his own exploits ; he informs them what cruelties he has inflicted 
upon their countrymen, and threatens them with the revenge that will at- 
tend his death; and, though his reproaches exaſperate them to a perfect 
madneſs of rage and fury, he continues his inſults even of their igno— 
rance of the art of tormenting, pointing out more exquiſite methods, 
and more ſenfible parts of the body to be afflicted. The women have 
this part of courage as well as the men; and it is as rare for any 
Indian to behave otherwiſe, as it would be for any European to ſuffer as 
an Indian. Such is the wonderful power of an early inſtitution, and a 
terocious thirſt of glory. [ am brave and intrepid, exclaims the ſavage in 
the face of his tormentors, / do not fear death, nor any kind of tortures ;, 
thoſe who fear them are cowards ; they are leſs than women ; life is nothing 
to thoſe that have courage: may my enemies be confounded with deſpair and 
rage! Oh! that I could devour them, and drink their blood to the laſt drop. 

Theſe circumſtances of cruelty, which ſo exceedingly degrade human 
niture, ought not, however, to be omitted, becauſe they ſerve to fhew 
in the firongeſt light, to what an inconceivable degree of barbarity, to 
what a pitch the paſſions of men may be carried, when untamed by the 
refinements of poliſhed fociety, when let looſe from the government of 
realon, and uninfluenced by the dictates of Chriſtianity 5 a religion that 
aches Compatlion to our enemies, Which is neither knowh nor practiſed 
m other iufliturions; and it will make us more ſenſible than ſome appeat 
0 be, ot the value of commerce, the arts of a civiliſed lite, and the light 
of literature; which, it they have abated the force of ſome of the na- 
2 by the luxury which attends them, have taken out Iikewite 
— ing of our natural vices, and ſoftened the ferocity of the human 
Rim, Fo the hiſtory of mankind forms a ſtronger contraſt than his 
oat os . ie ſavages towards thoſe with whom they are at war,.and the 
8 ot their affection towards their friends, who conſiſt of all thote 

we in the ſame village, or ate in alliance with it; among theſe all 
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things are common; and this, though it may in part ariſe from their not 
pofleſſing very diſtinët notions of ſeparate property, is chiefly to be att;i. 
buted to the ſtrength of their attachment; becauſe in every thing elſe, 
with their lives as well as their fortunes, they are ready to ſerve their 
triends, Their houſes, their provition, even their young women, are not 
enough to oblige a gueſt, Has any one of theſe ſucceeded ill in his hunting? 
Ins his harveſt failed ? or is his houſe burned ? He feels no other effect of 
his mistortune, than that it gives him an opportunity tro experience the 
benevoience and regard of his fellow-citizens; but to the enemies of his 
country, or 10 thote who have privately offended, the American is im. 
placable. He conceals his ſentiments, he appears reconciled, until by 
ſome treachery or furprize he has an opportunity of executing an hocrible 
revenge. No length of time is ſufficient to allay his reſentment ; no 
diltance of place great enough to protect the object; he croſſes the ſteepet 
mountains, he pierces the moſt impracticable foreſts, and traverſes the 
molt hideous bogs and deſerts for feveral hundreds of miles; bearing the 
inclemency of the ſeaions, the fatigue of the expedition, the extremes of 
hunger and thirſt, with paticnce and cheertulneſs, in hopes of ſurpriſing 
his enemy, on whom he exerciſes the moſt ſhocking barbarities, even tothe 
enting of his fleſh. Jo ſuch extremes do the Indians pufh their friendſſip 
or their enmity ; ard ſuch indeed, in general, is the character of all ſtrong 
and uncultivated minds. | 

But what we have faid reſpecting the Indians would be a faint picture, 
did we omit obſerving the force of their triendſhip, which principally ap- 
pears by the treatment of the dead. When any one of the ſociety is cut 
off, he 1s lamented by the whole: on this occalion thouſand ceremonies 
are pracufed, den« ting the moſt hrely ſorrow. Of theſe, the moſt te. 
mnkable, as it diſcovers both the height and-continvance of their grief, 
is what they call the feaſt or the dead, or the feaſt of ſouls. The day ot 
this ceremony is appointed by public order; and nothing is omitted, that 
it may be celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. The neigh 
bouring tribes are invited to be preſent, and to join in the ſolemnity. At 
this time all who have dicd ſince the laſt ſolemn occaſion (which is re- 
newed every ten years among ſome tribes, and every eight aznong others), 
are tken out of their graves : thoſe who have been interred at the greatel: 
diftance from the village is diligently fought for, and brought to this great 
ret dez vous of carcaſles. 

It is not difficult to conceive the horror of this general difinterment. | 
eannor deſeribt it in 4 more lively manner than it is done by Lafitav, t 
hom wo are ivdebted tor the moſt authentic account of thoſe nations. 

Without guellion, ſays he, the opening of theie tombs diſplays one of 
the molt triking ſcenes that can be conceived ; this humbling portrait 0! 
human wiſery, in ſo many images of death, wherein the ſeems to take a 
pleature to Paint herſelf in a thouſand various ſhapes of horror, in r 
ſeveral carcaſes, according to the degree in which corruption has prevailed 
over them, or the manner in which it has attacked them. Some appear O17 
and withered ; others havea ſort of parchment upon their bones; ſome look 
as if they wert þnked and ſmoked, without any appearance of rottenne'>s 
lome art jult wry ing rowards the point of putrefaction ; while others le 
ſwarming with Woh}, and drowned in corruption. I know not wr 
gucht to firike us moſt, the borror of ſo ſhocking a fight, or the —_ 
picty and "tion of theſe poor people towards their departed triends; Ic 
nothing deferres ovr admiration more than that eager diligence an 
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tion with which they diſcharge this melancholy duty of their tenderneſs ; 

athering up carefully even the ſmalleſt bones; handling the carcaſſes, 
diſguſttul as they are with every thing loathſome, cleanting them trom the 
worms, and carrying them upon their ſhoulders, through tUrelome jours 
neys of {everal days, without being diſcouraged from the olleyaveneſs of the 
(nell, und without {uttering any other emotions to arte than thole of re- 
wrety tor having loſt perions who were ſo dear to them in their lives, and 
jo lamented in their death. 

They bring them into their cottages, where they prepare a feaſt in 
honour of the dead; during which their great actions are cel-brated, and 
ill the tender intercourſes which took place between them an4 their friends 
are piouſly called to mind. The ſtrangers, who have come ſometimes 
many hundred miles to be preſent on the occation, join in the tender con- 
dolence ; and the women, by {rightful ſhrieks, demonſtrate that they are 
pierced with the ſharpeſt forrow. Then the dead bodies are carried trom 
the cabins for the general reinterment. A great pit is dug ia the ground, 
and thither, at a certain time, each perſon, attended by his family and 
friends, marches in ſolemn hlence, bearing the dead body of a fon, a 
farher, or a brother. When they are ail convened, the dead bodies, or 
the duſt ot thoſe which were quite corrupted, are depoſited in the pit; 
then the torrent of grief breaks out anew. Whatever they poflefs moſt 
valuable is interred with the dead, The itrangers are not wanting in their 
generofity, and conter thoſe preſents which they have brought along with 
them for the purpoſe. Then all preſent go down into the pit, and every 
one takes a little of the carth, which they atterwards preterve with the 
moſt relivious care. The bodies, ranged in order, ate covered with 
entire new furs, and over theſe with bark, on which they throw ſtones, 
wood, and earth. Then taking their laſt tarcael, they return Cach to his 
own cabin. 

We have mentioned, that in this ceremony the ſavages offer, as preſents 
to the dead, whatever they value molt highly. E 3 his cuſtom, which is 
univerſal among them, arites from a rude notion of the immortality of the 
foul, They believe this doctrine molt firmly, and it is the principal tenet 
of their religion. When the foul 15 ſeparated from the body of their 
friends, they conceive that it ſtill continues to hover around it, and to 
require and take delight in the fame things with which it tormerly was 
pleaſed. After a certain time, however, it forſakes this dreary manſion, 
and departs far weſtward into the land of ſpirits. 1 hey have even gone 
ſo far as to make a diſtinction between the inhabitants ot the other world; 
lome, they imagine, particularly thole who in their life- time have been 
fortunate in war, potleis a high degree Of happineſs, have a place for 
bunting and fiſhing, which never tails, and enjoy all ſenſual delights, - 
without labouring hard in order to procure them. The fouls of thoſe, on 
the contrary, who happened to be conquered or flain in war, are extremely 
wierable after death, i 

Their taſte for war, which forms the chief ingredient in their character, 
gives a ſtrong bias to their religion. Areikoui, or the god of battle, is 
revered as the great god of the Indians. Him they invoke before they go 
into the field; and according as his diſpoſition is more or leſs tavourable to 
them, they conclude they will be more or leſs ſuccefsful. Some nations 
worſhip the ſun and moon; among others there are a number of traditions, 
relative to the creation of the world, and the hiſtory of the gods: tra- 
ditions which reſemble the Grecian fables, but which are ſtill more abſurd 
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and inconſiſtent, But religion is not the prevailing character of the In. 
dians; and except when they have fome immediate occaſion for the ai. 
ance ot their gods, they pay them no fort of worſhip. Like all rude na. 


tions, however, they are ſtrongly addicted to. ſuperſtition. "They heliere 


in the exiſtence of a number of good and bad genit or ſpirits, who inter. 
fere in the attuirs of mortais, and produce all our happineſs or miſery, ft 
is from the evi! gemi, in particular, that our diſeaſes proceed : and it is tg 
the good genii we are indebted for a cure. The miniſters of the penii are 
the jugelers, who are alſo the only phyſicians among the ſavages. Thet— 
jugglers are ſuppoſed to b. inſpired by the good genii, moſt commonly in 
their dreams, with the knowledge of tuture events; they are called in 0 
the aſſiſtunce ot the lick, and are ſuppoſed to be informed by the geri 
whether they will get over the diſeaſe, and in what way they mult he 
treated. But theſe ſpirits are extremely ſimple in their ſyſtem of phybe, 
and, in almoſt every diſeaſe, direct the juggler to the fame remedy, The 
Yatient is incloted in a narrow cabin, in the midit of which is a ſtone rev. 
* on th's they throw water, until he is well ſoaked with the warn 
vapour and his own {weat. 'I hen they hurry him from the bagnio, and 
plunge him ſuddenly into the next river. This coarfe method, which colts 
many their lives, often performs very extraordinary cures. The juggler; 
have likewiſe the uſe of ſome {pecific- of wonderful efficacy; and all the 
ſavages are dexterous in curing Wounds by the application of herbs. But 
the power of theſe remedies is always attributed to the magical ceremonies 
with which they arc adminiſtered, 

It (hovki be oblerved by the render, that the partieulars which have juſt 
been mentioned concerning the manne:s of che Americans, chiefly relate 
to the inhabv ants of + orth America. The manners and gencral charac- 
teriliics of great part of the original inhabitants of South America, were 
verv difleren:. On the firſt appearance of the inhabitants of the New 
World, their diicoverers found them to be in many particulars very unlike 
the generality of the people of the ancient hemiſphere. They were dt. 
ferent in their teatures and complexions; they were not only averſe to wil, 
but ſeemed inenpable of it ; and when rouſed by force trom their native 
indolence, and compelled to work, they funk under tatks which the in— 
hubitants of the other continent would have performed with eaſe, This 
feebleneſs of conſtitution ſeemed almott univerfal among the inhabitants of 
South America. The Spaniards were alſo ruck with the tmalloels of 
their appetite for food, be conſtitutional temperance of the natiies at 
exceeded in their opinion, the abſtinence of the mott mortihed beraadts; 
while, on the other hand, the appetite of the Spantards appeared 19 ihe 
Americans inſatiably voracious ; and they aſfirmed, that one Spaniarch dts 
voured more food in a day than was ſufficient for ten Americans. Pat 
though the demands ot the native Americans tor food were very 1parilzs 
ſo limited was their agriculture, that they hardly raifed what was iuficiet 
for their own conſumption. Many of the inhabitants of South America 
confined their induſtry to rearing a few plants, which, in a rich and warn 
climate, were caltly trained to maturity; but it a few Spaniards ſerrled In 
any diſtrict, ſuch a ſmall addition of fupernumerary mouths 100n © 
hauſted their ſcanty ſtores, and brought on a famine. The inhabitants ol 
South America. compared wich thole of North America, are gencral' 
more feeble in their frame, leſs vigorous in the efforts of their mund, 
of a gentle, but daſtardly ſpitit, more enſlaved by pleaſure, aud 1unk 
iudolence. i 
A General 
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A General Deſcription of AMERICA. 


HIS great weſtern continent, frequently denominated the New 
13 Won ro, extends from the 8oth degree North, to the ;6th degree 
South latitude; and where its breadth is known, from the 35th to the 
136th degree of Weſt longitude from London; ſtretching between 8 and 
gooo miles in length, and in its greuteſt breadth 3699. It ſees both he- 
miſpheres, has two ſummers, and a double winter, and enjoys all the va— 
nety of climates which the earth affords. It is waſhed by the two great 
oceans. To the eaſtward it has the Arlanric, which divides it from Europe 
and Africa, To the weſt it has the Pacific, or great South Sea, by which 
it is ſeparated from Aſia. By theſe ſeas it may, and does, carry on a 
direct commerce with the other three parts of the world. It is compoſed 
of two great continents, one on the North, the other on the South, which 
are joined by the kingdom of Mexico, which forms a ſort of ithmus 1500 
miles long, and 1n one part, at Darien, fo extremely narrow, as to make 
the communication between the two oceans by no means difficult, being 
only 60 miles over. In the great gult, which is formed between the 
ithmus and the northern and ſouthern continents, lie a multitude of 
lands, many of them large, moſt of them tertile, and denominated the 
Welt Indies, in contradiſtinction to the countries and iſtands of Aſia, beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, which are called the Eaſt Indies. 

Before we begin to tieat of ſeparate countries in their order, we muſt, 
according to juſt method, take notice of thoſe mountains and rivers, which 
diſdain, as it were, to be confined «ithin the limits of particular provinces, 
aud extend over a great part of the continent. For though America in 
general be not a mountainous country, it has the greatelt mountains in the 
world. In South America, the Andes, or Cordelleras, run from north to 
ſouth along the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean. They exceed in length any 
chain of mountains in the other parts of the globe; extending from the 
lithmus of Darien to the ſtraits of Magellan, they divide the whole 
ſouthern parts of America, and run a length orf 4300 miles Their height 
Is as remarkable as their length, for though in part within the torrid zone, 
they are conſtantly covered with inow. Chimborazo, the highelt of the 
Andes, is 20,623 feet; of this about 2400 fret trum the ſfumwit are al- 
ways covered with ſnow. Carazon was aſcended by the French aſtrono— 
mers, and is ſaid to he 15,800 feet high, In North America, which is 
chiefly compoied of gentle aſcents, or level plains, we know of no-confi- 
drable mountains, except thoſe towards the pole, and that long ridge 
Which lies on the back of the American States, ſcparating them from 
Canada and Louifiana, which we call the Apalachian or Alligany moun- 
tans; if that may be conlicered as a mountain, which upon one fide is 
extremely lofty, but upon the other is nearly ou a level with the reſt of 
tne country, | 

America is, without queſtion, that part of the globe which is beſt gya- 
tered ; and that not only for the ſupport of lite, and zul the purpoſes of 
lertiluiy, but for the convenience of trade, and the intercourſe of each 
Part With the others. In North America, ſuch is the wildom and goud- 
neſs of the Creator of the univerſe, thoſe vaſt tracts of country, fituated be— 
Yond the Apalachian mountains, at an immenſe and unknown diftance 
mom the occan, are watered by inland ſeas, called the Lakes of Canada, 
| 3D 3 which 
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which not only communicate with each other, but give riſe to feveral enen. 
vers, particularly the Myitithppr, running trom north to ſouth ti!] jt | " 
into the gult of Mexico, alter a courſe, including its turnings, of 4509 
miles, and receiving in its progrels the vait tribute of the 1ilinois, the 
Miſaures, the Ohio, and other great nvers, ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine, 
or the Danube; and on the north, the river St. Laurence, running a con. 
trary courſe from the Miſſiſſippi, till it empties itſelf into the ocean neut 
Newfoundland; all of them being almoit navigable to their heads, 14; 
open the inmoſt recefies of this great continent, and afiord ſuch an inlet 
for commerce, as mult produce the greateſt advantage, whenever the cup. 
try adjacent ſhall come 0 be fully inhabited, and by an induſtrious and ci. 
vilized people. "The eaſtern fide oi North America, belides the noble 
rivers Hudſon, Delawar, Suſquehana, and Potowmack, ſupplics (ever 
others of great depth, length, and commodious navigation; heace many 
parts of the ſettlements are ſo advantageoutly interſected with navigahle 
rivers and creeks, that the planters, without exagyeration, may be {aid to 
have each a harbour at his door. 

South America is, it pothble, in this reſpect even more fortunate. It ſup- 
plies much the two largeſt rivers in the world, the river of Amazons, and 
the Rio de la Plata, or Plate river. The firſt riſing in Peru, not far from 
the South Sea, paſſes trom Welt to Ealt, and falls into the ocean between 
Brazil and Guiana, after a courſe of more than 3000 miles, in which it 
receives a prodigious number of great and navigable rivers. The Rio de 
la Plata riſes in the heart of the country, and having its ſtrength gradually 
augmented, by an acceſſion of many powerful ſtreams, diſcharges itielt 
with ſuch vehemence into the fea, as to make its taite freſh tor many 
leagues from land, Bendes theſe there are other rivers in South America, 
of which the Oronoco is the moſt conſiderable. 

A country of ſuch valt extent on each ſide of the equator, mult neceſ- 
ſarily have a variety of foils as well as climates, It is a treaſury of na- 
ture, producing moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, and 
wood, to be met with in the other parts of the world, and many of them 
in greater quantities and high periection. The gold and {ilver of America 
have ſupplied Europe with ſuch immenſe quantities of thoſe valuable 
metals, that they are become vaſtly more common; ſo that the gold and 
ſilver of Europe now bears little proportion to the high price ſet upon 
them before the diſcovery of America. ä 

This country alſo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and 
other valuable ſtones, which, by being brought into Europe, have conti 
buted likewiſe to lower their value. To theſe, which are chiefly the pro- 
duction of Spaniſh America, way be added a great number of other com- 
modities, which, though of leſs price, are of much greater uſe, and many 
of them make the ornament and wealth of the Britiſh empire in this pat 
of the world. Of theſe are the plentitul ſupplies of cochincal, indigo, 
anatto, logwood, brazil, tuſtic, pimento, lignum vitæ, rice, ginger, C0 
coa, or the chocolate nut; ſugar, cotton, tobacco, banillas, red-wood, the 
balſams of Tolu, Peru, and Chili, that valuable article in medicine the 
Jeſuit's bark, mechoacan, ſaſlafras, ſarſaparilla, cafſia, tamarinds, hides, 
turs, ambergris, and a great variety of woods, roots, and plants, to which, 
before the dilcovery of America, we were either entire ſtrangers, or torced 
to buy at an extravagant rate from Aſia and Africa, honeys the hands ot 
the Venctians and Genoeſe, who then engroſſed the trade of the caſteln 
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This continent has alſo a variety of excellent fruits, which here grow wild 
to great perfectiou; as pine-apples, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, Oranges, 
malicatous, cherries, pears, appl-s, ſigs, grapes, great numbers of culi- 
nary, medicival, and other herbs, roots, and plants; and to fertile is the 
oil, that many cxotic productions are nouriſhed in as great perfection as 
ju their native ground. 

Though the Indians ſtill live in the quiet poſſeſſion of many large tracts, 
America, fo far as known, is chiefly claimed, and div i led iuto colonies, by 
tlirce European nations, the Spantards, Engliſh, and Po tugucſe. The 
Spaniards, as they tirit diſcovered it, have the largeſt and richeſt portion, 
extending trom New Mexico and Louifiana, in North America, to the 
ſtraits ot Magellan, in the South Sea, excepting the large provinte of 
Brazil, which belongs to Portugal ; tor though the French and Dutch 
have ſome forts upon Sutiuam and Guiana, they ſcarcely deſerve to be 
coniidered as proprietors of any por of the ſouthern continent. 

Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable proprietor of America was Great 
Britain, who derived her claim to North America from the firſt diſeo— 
very ot that continent by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. 
anno 1497, about fix years after the diſcovery of South America by Co- 
lumbus, in the name ol the king of Spain. This country was in general 
called Newtoundland, a name which is now appropriated ivlely to an ifland 
upon its coaft. It was a long time betore we made an attempt to ſettle 
this country. Sir Walter Raleigh, an uncommon genius, and a brave 
commander, firſt ſhewed the way by planting a colony in the ſouthern 
part, which he called Virginia, in honour of his mittreſs queen El- 
zabeth. 

The French, indeed, from this period until the concluſion of the war in 
1763, laid a claim to, and actually poilefled Canada and Louitiana, come 
preh-nding all that extenſive inland country, reaching irom Hudion's Bay 
on the north, to Mexico, and the gulf ot the fame name on the ſouth; 
regions which all Europe could not people ju the courte of many ages: but 
no territory, however extenfive, no empire, however boundlets, could 
gratify the ambition of that aſpiring nation: hence, under the mult tvlemn 
treaties, they continued in a ttate of hottility, making graduil advances 
upon the back of our ſettlements, and rendering their acquittions more 
ſecure and permanent by a chain of forts, well ſupplied with all the im— 
plements of war. At the ſame time they labourcd inceſſautiy to gain the 
trienathip of the Indians, by various arts, even by intermarriages, and 
whom they not only trained to the uſe of arms, but intutcd into theſe 
ſavages the moſt unfavourable notions of the Engliſh, and the ſtrength of 
their nation. The Britiſh colonies thus hemmed in, and confined to a 
lip of land along the ſea-coalt, by an ambitious and powerful nation, the 
rivals and the natural enemies of Great Britain, began 1n 1755 to take the 
alarm, The Britiſh empire in America, yet in 11s infancy, was threat- 
encd with a total diflolution. The colonies, in their diſtreſs, called out 
aloud to the mother country. The bulwarks, and the thunder of Eng- 
land, were fent to their relief, accompanied with powerful armies, well 
appointed, and commanded by a ſet of heroes, the Sciptos of that age. 
A long war ſucceeded, which ended glorioufly for Great Britain; for 
after oceans of blood were ſpilt, and every inch of ground was bravely diſ- 
puted, the French were not only driven from Canada and its dependen— 
dies, but obliged to relinquiſh all that part of Louitiana, lying on the eaſt 
lide of t he Miſſiſſippi. 
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Thus at an immenſe expence, and with the loſs of many brave men, our 
colonies were preſerved, ſecured, and extended ſo far, as to render it diff. 
cult to aſcertain the preciſe bounds of our empire in North America, to 
the northern aud weſtern ſides ; for to the northward, it ſhould ſcem that 
we might have extended our claim quite to the pole itſelf, nor did an 
nation ſeem inclined to dilpute the property of this northernmoſt countr 
with us. But our flattering proſpects reſpecting our American poſleſſions, 
have been annihilated by that unhappy conteſt between the mother-country 
and the colonies, which, after eight years continuance, with great expence 
of treaſure and blood, end:d in the eſtabliſhment of a new republic, ſtyled 
« The Thirtcen United States of America.” 

The multitude of iſlands, which le between the two continents of North 
and South Am-rica, ate divided amongſt the Spaniards, Engliſh, and 
French. The Datch indeed poſſeſs three or four ſmall iſlands, which in 
any other hands would be of no conſequence : and the Danes have one 
or two, but they hardly deſerve to be named among the proprietors of 
America. We ſhall now proceed to the particular provinces, beginning, 
according to our method, with the orth; but as Labrador, or New Bri- 
tain, and the country round Hudſon's Bay, with thoſe vaſt regions to- 
wards the pole, re little known, we can only include within the follow- 
ing Table, the colonies that have been formed into regular governments 
which bring us to the goth degree of north lat, 
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The Grand Diviſions of NORTH AMERICA. 


. . | " *1 2 1 Diſt. &b Farin 4 
Colonies. Leng. | Bread. P. Miles.|Chiet Towns. from 1 mn ben Belongs to 
Fr SOCOEEr ISOs 6 | s — 
New Uritain | 8 o 80 318,750! | Great Brit. 
— | Goo | 260 | lc, oo Quebec Ditto 
Queb-cc. [ | l A 
* & 1 4; Halit | 
New Scotland ! . : 'Halitax ' 
2 7 Di 
New Brunſwe. j 35 | IV 57 O Shelburne * 
—— __————n © cm — — — — — " . 
New England {| 550 | 200 3 7,000|Buſton 2760 W. Unit. — 
New Vor 300 150 24% d , York {| Litto | 
—— ⁰——— — | | . 
New [erſey 10 LO 11 002 Perth Amboy Ditto | 
Pennſylvania { 300 f 240 1 5,000) Philadelphia Ditto 
Maryland 140 | 135 12,000|Annapolis {| Ditto 
Virginia 750 240 *0,cco|Williamſh. + _ Ditto 
North Caro. Edenton | {Ditto | 
South Caro. 700 380 [| 110,cco[Charics-town | Ditto 
Georgia Savannah Ditto 
faſt Florida 5 EE NS IS Auyuitine; Spain 
Weſt Florida 5 | T4 l Penſacola | Ditto 
Louiſiann 1200 45 5 b, oN Orleans 4 >> S. W. Ditto 
New Nic ico 708 St. Fee Ditto 
+ 
* ! 1 2 I 6 x O S. W. a 
& Calitornia e e doe Juan +32 Ditto 
a — — = — — 
Mexico, or 1 = 5 | "7® 4 .. 
OP” 2000 | 600 | 315,000, Mexico 4300 S. W. Ditto 
New Spain J | | 
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Peru 
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Grand Diviſions of SOUTH AMERICA. 


[Diſt. & bearing 


from London. 


700,000]}Panama 


4050 8. W. Span 


600 | 970,000]Lima 


* — ũ 


2 Sd. W. Ditto 


Belongs to 


— — 


y large country, but little known to the Furopcans, 12300 L. $60 B. 


dagonia 


— —— —_—_—. — 


| there. 


Guiana | 289 | a8c 50,0 Surinam 3840 S. W. Dutch 

7 s | 3 Cayenne 5040 French 
brazil 2500 | 700 | y4o,000jSt. Scbaſtian 6000 d. W. Portugal 

= La Plataj 1 500 Iooc i, oo, ooo Buen. Ayres 68040 8. V. Spain | 
Chili | 1 200 | 500 | 206, doSt. Jago 6" 0 8. \V. Spain 

lerra Magel- | the Spaniards took potletiion of it, but, 
lanica, or Pa- 1400 | 460 | 32:5,c00} did not think it worth while to ſettle 
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179 
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\ belonging 


SQUAT oy 5 bs 
[-LaANDS, Length. Rreadth. If | Chief Towns, Belong: 
; '» I 
* Funda ncd | 250 GO 55, 20 Pac. utin 65 * Brit 
} ar ct 11 2 425 4 ouilburg Ditto > 08 
{ >t. John A 50 | a\S 50 Chari! CLES 3 ow n Per 
\ he Bermud. a les 200 ACITS 4085. George itte 
I he Bahama dito | very numerous | Naſſau Bitte 
* LAICA 14 50 6. co Ing! ” [Ditto 
De e — — — N — — — — — 8 
Barna ; | S221 14 14c|Bridgetown Ditto 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


TEW BRITAIN, or the country lying round Hudſon's Bay, and 
commonly called the country of the Hquimaux, comprehending 
inbrador, now North and 8 uth Wales, is bounded by unknown lands, 
nd frozen ſeas, about the pole, on the North; by the Atlantic ocean, on 
the Kaſt; by the bay and river of St. Luwrence and Canada, on the South; 
aud by unknown lands on the Welt, Its length is cou. huted at 850 miles, 
and o broud. : 5 
MOUNTAINS. ] The tremendous high mountains in this country to- 
wards the north, their being covered with eternal ſnow, and the winds 
blowing from thence three quarters of the year, occalin a degree of cold 
in the winter, over all this country, which is not experienced in any other 
part of the world in the fame latitude. : ; 

RIVERS, BAYS, STRAITS, Theſe are numerous in this country, 

AND CAP#S. and take their names generally trom the 
Engliſh navigators and commanders, by whom they were firſt diſcovered, 
The principal bay is that of Hudſon, and the piincipal ſtraits are thoſe 
of Hudton, Davis, and Belleiſle. | 

80 . AND PRODUCE. This country is extremely barren: to the 
northward of Hudion's Bay, even the hardy pine-tree is ſeen no longer, 
and the cold womb of the earth has been ſuppoſed incapable of any better 
production than fume miſerable lurubs, Every kind of European ſeed, 
which we have committed to the carth, in this inhoſpitable climate, has 
hitherto periſhed ; but, in all probability, we have nut tried the feed of corn 
trom the northern parts of Sweden and Norway; in ſuch cafes, the place 
irom whence the ſced comes is of great moment. All this ſes erity and 
long continuance of winter, and the burrennets of the earth which comes 
irom thence, is experienced in the latitude of fiſty-oue; in the temperate 
latitude of Cambridge. 

Avimalts,] Theſe are the mooſe-deer, ſtags, rein-dcer, bears,” ty - 
gets, buftilues, wolves, foxcs, beuvers, otters, lynxes, martins, {quirrels, 
eimins, wild cats, and hates. Of the teathered kind, they have geeſe, 
duſtards, ducks, partridges, and all manner of wild fowls, Ot fith, there 
ae whales, mories, feals, cud-lith, and a white fiſh preferable to her- 
rings; anc in their rivers and treſh waters, pike, perch, carp, and trout, 
here have been taken at Port Nelſon, in one iealon, ninety thouſand 
partridges, which are here as large as hene, and twenty-iive thouſand 
arcs, 

_ &il the animals of theſe countries are clothed with a cloſe, foft, warm 
fur. In ſummer there is here, as in other places, a variety in the colours 
of the ſeveral animals. When that ſeaſon is over, which holds only for 
lice months, they all afſume the livery ot winter, and every ſort of 
beatts, and moſt of their towls, are of the colour of the ſnow : every 
thing animate and inanimate is white, - This is a ſurpriling phanomenon. 
Put What is yer more jurpriüng, and what is indeed one of the moſt ſtrik— 
aug things, that draw the molt inattentive to an admiration of the wiſdom 

an | 
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and goodneſs of Providence, is, that the dogs and cats from En 
that have been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach of winter 
have entirely changed their appearance, and acquired a much longer, 
ſotter, and thicker coat of hair, than they had originally, 5 


Before we advance farther in the deſcription of America, it may be 
proper to obſerve in general, that all the quadrupeds of th.s new world 


are leſs than thoſe of the old; even ſuch is are carried trom hcyce tg 
breed there, are often found to degenerate, but are never ſeen to im. 


prove, If with reſpe& to ſize, we ſhould compare the aiiima!s of the! 
new and old world, we ſhall find the one bear no manner of propor- 


tion to the other. The Aflatic elephant, for inſtance, otten grows to 
above fifteen feet high, while the tapurette, which is the largeit native 
ot America, is not bigger than a calt of a year old. The lama, which 


ſome alſo call the American camel, is ft lets, Their beaſts of prey ate 


quite diveſted of that courage, which is tc otien fatal to man in Africa 
or Aſia. They have no lions, nor, properly ſpeaking, either leopard, 
or tyger. Travellers, however, have afaxed thoſe names to ſuch ven- 
ous animals, as are there found moſt to reſemble thoſe of the ancient con. 
rinent. The congar, the taquar, aud the taquaretti among them. are 
deſpicable in compariſon ot the tyger, the leopard, and the panther of 
Aſia. The tyger of Bengal bas been known to meaſure fix feet in length, 
u ithout including. the tail; white the congar, or American trger, as four 
atfcct to call it, feidom exceeds three. All the animals therefore in the 
ſouthern parts of America, are different trom thole is the ſouthern parts 
of the ancient continent; nor does there appear to be any common to 
both, but thofe which, being able to bear the colds of the north, hare 
travelled from one continent to the other. Thus the bear, the wolf, the 
rein- deer, the ſtag, and the beaver, are known as well by the inhabitants 
of New Britain and Canada, as Ruſhaz while the lion, the leopard, and 
the tyger, which are natives of the ſouth with us, arc utterly unknown 
in ſouthern America. But it the quadrupeds of America be ſmaller, 
than thoſe of the ancient continent, they arc in much greater abundance ; 
for it is a rule that obtains through nature, and evidently points out the 
wiſdom of the Author of it, that the fmalleſt animals multply in the 
greatcit proportion. The goat exported from Europe to ſouthern Ame- 
rica, in a few generations becomes much lefs ; but then it alſo becomes 
more prolific, and inſtead of one kid at a time, or two at the moſt, gene- 
rally produces five, fix, and ſometimes more. The wiſdom of Providence 
in making tormidable animals unprolific is obvious: had the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and the lion, the ſame degree of fecundity with the rabbit, 
or the rat, all the arts of man would ſoon be unequal to the contett, and 
we ſhould ſoon perceive them become the tyrants of thoſe who call them- 
ſelves the maſters of the creation. | ; 
PA ON AND HABITS.] The men of this country ſhew great inge— 
nuity in their manner of kindling a fire, in clothing themtelves, and in 
preierving their eyes from the ill effects ot that glaring white which every 
where ſurrounds them, tor the greateſt part of rhe year: in other reſpects 
they ae very ſavage. In their ſhapes and faces they do not reſemble the 
Americans who live to the ſouthward : they are much more like the Lap: 
landers and the Samoeides of Europe, already deſcribed. 
D1i>COVERY AN COMMERCE.] The knowledge of theſe northern ſels 


and countries was owing to a project tturted in England tor the diicovery 
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of a north-weſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies, as early as the year 
1576, Since then it has been frequently dropped, and as often revived, 
but never yet completed; and from the late voyages of diſcovery it ſeems 
manifeſt, that no practicable paſſage ever can be found, Frobiſher only 
diſcovered the main of New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and thoſe 
traits to which he has given bis name. In 1585, Jobu Davis ſailed 
from Portſmouth, and viewed that and the more northerly coaſts, but he 
ſeems never to have entered the bay, Hudſon made three voyages on 
the ſame adventure, the firſt in 1607, the ſecond in 1608, and his third 
and laſt in 1610. This bold and judicious navigator entered the ſtraits 
that lead into this new Mediterranean, the bay known by his name, 
coated a great part of it, and penetrated to eighty degrees and a half 
into the heart of the frozen zone. His ardour tor the diſcover not be- 
ins abated by the difficulties he ſtruggled with in this empire of winter, 
and world of froſt and ſnow, he ſtaid here until the enſuing ſpring, and 
prepared, in the beginning of 1611, to purſue his diſcoveries; bur his 
crew, who ſuffered equal hardſhips, without the fame ſpirit to ſupport 
them, mutinied, ſeized upon him and ſeven of thoſe who were moſt taith- 
ful to him, and committed them to the fury of the icy ſeas, in an open 
boat, Hudſon and his companions were either fwallowed up by the 
wares, or gaining the inhoſpitable coaſt, were deftroyed by the ſavages ; 
but the ſhip and the reſt of the men returned home. I 
Another attempt towards a difcovery was made in 1746 by captain 
Ellis, who wintered as far north as 57. degrees and a half; but though 
the adventurers failed in the original purpoſe for which they navigated 
this bay, their project, even in 1s failure, das been of great advantage 
to this country. The vaſt countries which ſurround Hudſon's Bav, as 
we have already obſerred, abound with animals, whoſe fur and ſkins are 
xcellent, In 1670, a charter was granted to a company, which does 
not conſiſt of above nine or ten perſons, for the excluſive trade to this 
bay, and they have acted under it ever ſince with great benefit ro the pri- 
vate men, who compoſe the company, though comparatively with little 
advantage to Great Britain. The fur and peltry trade might be carried 
on to a much greater extent, were it not entirely in the hands of this ex- 
cluſive company, whoſe intereſted, not to ſay iniquitous ſpirit, has been 
the ſubject of long and juſt complaint. The company employ but tour ſhips, 
and 130 ſeamen. They have ſeveral forts, viz. Prince of Wales, Chur- 
chill, Nelſon, New Severn, and Albany, which ſtand on the weſt fide 
ot the bay, and are garriſoned by 186 men. "The French attacked, took, 
and made fome depredutions on them the luft war, it was ſaid to the 
amount of 409,cocl, They export commodities to the value of 16,001. 
and bring home returns to the value of 29,3401, which yield to the re- 
venue 3, 734l. This includes the fiſhery in Hudlon's Bay, This com- 
merce, ſmall as it is, aftords immenſe profits to the company, and even 
foine advantages to Great Britain in general; for the cmmodities we ex- 
change with the Indians for their ſkins and furs, are all manufactured in 
Britain; and as the Indians are not very nice in their choice, ſuch things 
are ſent, of which we have the greateſt plenty, and which, in the mer- 
cantile phraſe, are drugs with us. Though the workmanſhip may happen 
to be in many reſpects ſo deficient, that no civilized people would rake it 
oft our hands, it may be admired among the Indians. On the other hand, 
the ſkins and furs we bring from Hudſon's Bay, enter largely into our 
manufactures, and afford us materials for trading with many nations of 


Europe, to great advantage. 
Brod 5 CANADA, 
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CAN AD A, or the ProvINCE or Querre. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Niles. Degrees. 


Length 600 betwe Hi and 81 weſt longitude. 
Ss etween I ioo, coo 
Breadth 200 45 and 52 north latitude, N 


Bou xDARIEs.] 3 by New Britain and Hudſon's Bay, on 
the North and Eaſt; by Nova Scotia, New Rand 
and New York, on the South; and by unknown lands on the Welt. b 

AIR AND CLIMATE. | The climate of this province is not very diffe- 
rent from the colonies mentioned above; but as it is much farther from 
the ſea, and more northerly than a great part of theſe provinces, it has 4 
much ſeverer winter, though the air is generally clear; but like moſt of 
thoſe American tracts that do not lie tov tar to the northward, the fun- 
mers are very hot and exceediuvly pleaſant, 

SOIL AND PRODUCE, | Though the climate be cold, and the winte 
long and tedious, the foil 15 in general very good, and in many purts berg 
pleaſant and tertile, producing wheat, barley, rye, with many other {4:1 
of grains, fruis, and vegetables; rohaceo, in particular, thrives well, 
und is much cultivated. The ihe ot Orleans near Quebec, and the linds 
upon the river St. Latrence and other rivers, are remarkable jor the rich- 
nels of their foil. "The meagow grounds in Canada, which arc well wa- 
tered, yield excellent grats, and breed valt numbers of great and imell 
cattle. As we are now entering upon the cultivated provinces ot Brinſy 
America, and as Canada is upon the back of the United States, it contains 
almoſt all the different ſpecies ot wood and animals that are tound in thele 
Provinces, WC ihall, to avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them here at {ome 
length. 

Tiuzex AND PLANTS.) The unculivated parts of North America 
contain the greateſt toretis in the world. "They are a continued wood, 
not planted by the hands of men, and in all appearance as old as the 
world itſelf. Nothing is more magnificent to the fight ; the trees lolz 
themſelves in the clouds; and there 13 ſuch a prodigious vanety of ſpe— 
cies, that even among thote perions who have taken met pains to know 


Sq. Miles, 


them, there is not one perhaps that knows hali the number. The pro-. 


vince we are deſcribing produces, amongſt others, two ſorts of pines, the 
white and the red; four forts of firs; two forts of cedar and oak, the 
white and the red; the male and female maple ; thiee forts of afh-trees, 
the free, the mungrel, and the baſtard ; three forts of walnut-trees, the 
hard, the ſoft, and the ſmooth ; vaſt numbers of becch-trees, and uhtite 
wood; white and ted elms, and poplars. The Indians hollow the red 
elms into candes, ſonie of which, made out oft one piece, will contain 
20 perions; Others ale made of the bark, the different pieces of Which 
the (ew ti the r with the inner rind, aud daub over the {cams with pitch, 
or rather a bitanungas matter 1vlembling pitch, to prevent their leaking; 
aud the 11bs OT thctc CaNQOCS ATC made ot boughs oft trees. About No— 
vember the bears and wild cats take up their habitations in the Ry 
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ame, and remain there till April. ; Here are alſo found cherry- trees, 
dlum-trees, the vinegar-tree, the fruit of which, infuſed in water, pro- 
luces vinegar; an aquatic plant, called alaco, the fruit of which may be 
made into a confection; the white thorn ; the cotton-tree, on the top of 
which grow ſeveral tufts ot flowers, which, when ſhaken mY the möorn— 
ing, beiore the dews tall off, produce honey, that may be boiled up into 
ſuoar, the feed being a pod, containing a very fine kind ot cotton; the 
{un-plant, which reſembles a marygold, and grows to the height of ſeven 
or eight feet; Turkey corn; French beans; gourds, melone, capillaire, 
and the hop-p'ant, 

MerALs AND MINERALS.] Near Quebec is a fine lead mine, and in 
{me of the mountains, we are told, filver has been found. This country 
ao abounds with couls, | 

\1veRs.] The rivers branching through this country are very numer— 
ons, and many of them large, bold, and deep, The principal are, the Out- 
tis, St. John's, Seguin, Defpranics, and Tiois Rivieres, but they 
are all {wallowed up by the river St. Laurence, This river ifſues from 
the luke Ontario, and taking its courſe north-eaſt, wakes Montreal, where 
it receives the Outtauais, and torms many fertile iilands. It continues 
the fam: courſe, and meets the tide upwards of 400 miles trom the ica, 
bete it is navigable tor large veſlels ; and below Qoebec, 524 miles from 
the fea, it becomes broad, and ſo deep, that ſhips ot the line contributed, 
in the war before th. lalt, to reduce that capital. After receiving im its pro- 
gels innumerable ſtreams, this great river falls into the ocean wut Cape Ro- 
bers, where it is yo miles broad, and where the cold is intenſe, and the 
ſea boilterous. In its progreſs it torms a. variety of baus, harbours, and 
lands, many of them #rurtul, and extremely pleaſant. 

LAKEs.] The great river St. Laurence, is that only upon which rhe 
ench (now ſubje*ts of Great Britain) have ſettlements of any note; bur 
f we look forward into futurity, it is nothing improbable that Canada. 
ind thole vaſt regions to the welt, will be enabled of themſclves to carry 
on contiderable trade upon the great lakes of freth water, which theſe 
cauntrics environ. Here are five lakes, the ſmalleſt of which is a piece 
of fweer water, greater than any in the other parts of the world; this 1; 
the lake Ontario, which is not leis than 200 leagues in cucunterence z 
Erie, or Oiwego, longer, but not fo broad, is about the ſame extent. 
That of the Huron {ſpreads greatly in width, and is in circumference nor 
ef than 307, as is that of Michigan, though, like lake Erie, it is rather 
long and comparatively narrow. But the lake Superior, which contains 
levera] large illands, is 300 leagues in the circuit, All of theſe are navi- 
vatle by any veilels, and they all communicate With one auother, except. 
that the pallage between Erie aud Ontario is interrupted by a ſtupendous 
fall or cataract, which is called the Falls of Niagara. The water here is 
bout halt a mile wide, where the rock crotles it, nut in a direct lit e, but 
in he torm of a half moon. When it comes to the perpendicular tall. 


ich 1s 150 feet, no words can expre(s the conſternation of travellers ar 


being ſo great a body of water falling, or rather vioiently thrown, from. 


% great a height, upon the rocks belt; from which it again rebounds 
24 very great height, appearing as white as ſnow, being all converced, 
e loam, through thole violent avitztions. "The t noite of this tail js of. 
ty beard at the diſtance of 15 miles, and ſometimes much ferther. The 
tout ailing from the tall may tometimes be ſeen at u eat diſtance, 
Pearin, 


g like a cloud, or pillar of ſmoke, ard in the ajpprurance of a 


rainbow, 
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rainbow, whenever the ſun and the poſition of the traveller favours 
Many beaſts and fowls here loſe their lives, by attempting to fig, 6. 
croſs the ſtream in the rapids above the fall, and are found daſhed in 
below; and ſometimes the Indians, through careleſſneſs ar drunkenneſs 
have met with the ſame fete; and perhaps no place in the world ;s fre. 


4 Or 


quented with ſuch a number ot eagles as ore invited hither by the Carnage 1 


of deer, elks, bears, &c. on which they feed, The river St. Lawrenc: 
as we have already obſerved, is the outlet of theſe lakes ; by this they 
diſcharge themſelves into the ocean. The French, when in poſſeſſion gf 
the province, built forts at the ſeveral ſtraits, by which theſe lakes com. 
municate with each other, as well as where the laſt of them communicates 
with the river. B. 
of the lakes, and an influence upon all the nations of 4 merica, which lay 
near them. 

Animars.) Theſe make the moſt curious, and hitherto the moſt inte- 
reſting part of the natural hiſtory of Canada. It is to the ſpoils of theſe 
that we owe the materials of many of our manufactures, and moſt of the 
commerce as yet carried on between us and the country we have been de- 
ſcribing. The animals that find ſhelter and nouriſhment in the immenſe 
foreſts of Canada, and which indeed traverſe. the uncultivared parts of 
all this continent, are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martins, wild cats, 
ferrets, we-fels, ſquirrels of a large ſize and greyih hue, hares, and 
rabbits. "The ſouthern parts in particular breed great numbers of wild 
bulls, deer Of a fmall fize, divers forts of rocbucks, goats, wolves, &c, 
The marſhes, lakes, and pools, which in this country are very numerous, 
Warm with otters, beavers or caſtors, of which the white is highly va- 
laed, being ſcarce, as well as the right black kind. The American bes. 
ver, though reſembling the creature known in Europe by that name, has 
miny particulars which render it the moſt curious animal we are acquaint- 
ed with. It 1s near tour teet in length, and weighs fixty or ſeventy 
pounds, they live trom fitreen to twenty years, and the females generally 
bring forth four voung ones at a time. It is an amphibious quadruped, 
that continues not long at a time in the water, but yer cannot live without 
frequently bathing id it. The ſavages, who waged a continual war with 
this animal, believed it to be a rational creature, that it lived in ſociety, 
and was vorerned by a leader, reſembling their own ſachem or prince, -- 
It mutt indeed be allpwed, that the curious accounts given of this ant- 
mal by ingenious travellers, the manner in whick it contrives its habita- 
tion, provides food to ſerve during the winter, and always in proportion 
to the continuunce and ſeverity of it, are ſuſſicicnt to fle the near ap— 

ronches of inftint to reaſon, and even in ſoine inſtances the ſuperiority 
ot the tormer. Their colours are diftcrent ; black, brown, white, yel- 
low, and firaw-colour ; but it is cb{erved, that the lighter their colour, 
the leſs quantity of fur they are clothed with, and live in warmer cli- 
mates. The jurs of the beaver are of two kinds, the dry and the green; 
the dry fur is the ſk-n be tore it is applied to any uſe; the green are the 
fers iat ate worn, utter being fe to one another, by the Indians, 
who-belingear them with unftuous ſubltances, which not only render them 
more piatle, tur pive the fins down, that is manufactured into hats, that 
oily quale wh eh renvers it proper to be worked up with the dry fut. 
By the Dutch and Engb'ſh have of late found the ſecret of making ex: 
ct {ict „loths, glovgs, and itockinys, as well as hats, trom the beaver 
ture Beides the fur, this ufcfu} animal produces the true caſtoreum, 
ien 
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which is contained in bags in the lower part of the belly, different from 


he teſticles : the value of this drug is well known. The ficſh of the 
beaver is a moſt delicious food, but when boiled it has a diſagreeable 
feliſh. 

The muſk rat is a diminutive kind of beaver, (weighing about five or 
ix pounds), which it reſembles in every thing but its tail ; and it affords 
z very itrong muſk. 

The elk is of the ſize of a horſe or mule, Many extraordinary me- 
fcinal qualities, particularly tor curing the falling-ticknels, are aſcribed 
o the hoof of the left foot of this animal. Its fleſli is very agreeable and 
nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light grey and dark red. "They 
hre the cold countries; and when the winter affords them no graſs, they 
naw the bark of trees. It is dangerous to approach very near this ani- 
mal when he is hunted, as he ſometimes ſprings furiouſly on his purſuers, 
and tramples them to pieces, Uo prev? at this, the hunter throws his 
clothes to him, and while the deluded animal ſpends his fury on theſe, 
ke takes proper meaſures to diſpa:ch him. | 

There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcaſou, of the feline 
or cat kind, with a tail ſo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twillcd it feveral 
times round his body. Its body is about two fect in length, from the 
end of the ſnout to the tail. It is ſaid, that this animal, winding him- 
ſelf about a tree, will dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt his ſtrong tail 
round his body, and cut his throat in a moment. 

The buffaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the ſame appearance with 
thoſe of Europe: his bod is covered with a black wool, which 1s highly 
eſtermed. The fleſh of the female is very good; and the buffaloe hides 
ire as ſoft and pliable as chamors leather, but lo very trons, that the 
bucklers which the Indians make uſe of are hardly penetrable by a muſket 
ball, The Canadian roetuck is a domeſtic animal, but differs in no other 
reſpect trom thoſe of Europe. Wolves are fcarce in Canada, but they 
afford the fineſt furs in all the country: their fleſh is white, and good to 
tit; and they purſue their prey to the tops of the talleſt trees. The 
black foxes are greatly eſteemed, and very ſcarce ; but thoſe of other 
colours are more common: and ſome on the Upper Miſſiſſippi are of a 
llver colour, and very beautiful, They live upon water-fowls, which 
they decoy within their clutches by a thouſand antic tricks, and then 
ring upon, and devour them. The Canadian pole-cat has a moſt beau- 
tful white fur, except the tip of his tail, which is as black at jet. Na- 
ture has given this animal no defence but its urine, the ſmell of which is 
nauſeous and intolerable ; this, when attacked, it ſprinkles plentifully oa 
Its tail, and throws it on the aſſailant. Ihe Canadian wood-rat is of a 
beautitul hlver colour, with a buſhy tail, and twice as big as the Euro- 
bean: the female carries under her belly a bag, which ſhe opens and ſhuts 
i pleaſure ; and in that ſhe places her young when purſued. Here are 
hre ſorts of ſquirrels ; that called the flying ſquirrel will leap forty paces 
md more, from one tree to another. This little animal is eaſily tamed, 
ad is very lively, except when atleep, which is often the caſe ; and he 
puts up wherever he can find a place, in one's fleeve, pocket, or muff; 
be tirit pitches on his maſter, whom he will diſtinguifn among twenty 
Perions, The Canadian porcupine is leſs than a middling dog; when 
roaſted, he eats full as well as a ſucking pig. The bares, and rabbits dif- 
tr little from thoſe in Europe, only they turn grey in winter. There 
Te two forts of beats here, one of a reddiſn, an 3a other et a black 
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colour; but the former is the moſt dangerous. The bear is not natura! 
tierce, unleſs when wounded, or oppreſſed with hunger, They run then 
{elves very poor in the month of July, when it is ſomewhat dangerous tc 
meet them; and they are ſaid to ſupport themſelves during the winter. 
when the ſnow hes from tour to fix feet deep, by ſucking their pam 
Scarcely any thing among the Indians is undertaken with greater folemnity 
than hunting the bear; and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, who 
has killed ſeveral in one day. is more eagerly fought after, than that of 
one who has rendered himſelf famous in war. "The reaſon is, becauſe the 
chace ſupplies the family with both food and raiment, 

Ot the feathered creation, they have eagles, talcons, go{hawks. tercels, 
partridges, grey, red, and black, with long rails, which they ſpread our as 
tan, and make a very beautiful appearance. Woodcocks are ſcarce in; 
Canada, but ſnipes, and other water-game are plentiful. A Canadian 
raven is ſaid by ſome writers to eat as well as a pullet, and an owl better, 
Here are black-birds, ſwallows, and larks ; no lets than twenty-two dit. 
jerent ſpecies of ducks, and a great number of ſwans turkeys, geeſe, 
buſtards, teal, water-hens, cranes, and other large watertowl : bur al. 
ways at a diſtance from houſes, he Canadian wood-pecker is a beau 
titul bird. Thruſhes and goldfinches are found here; but the chief C4- 
nadian bird of melody 13 the white-bird, which is a kind of ortolan, very 
ſhewy, and remarkable for announcing the return of ſpring. The fly: 
bird 15 thought to be the moſt beautiful of any in nature; with all his 
plumage, he is no bigger than a cock-chafer, and he makes a noiſe wit! 
his wings like the humming of à large fly. 

Among the reptiles of this country, the rattle-ſnake chiefly deſerves 
attention. Some of theſe are as big as a man's leg, and they are long in 
proportion, Vhat is moſt remarkable m this animal 1s the tail, which 1: 
icaly like a coat of mail, and on which it is ſaid there grows every yea! 
one ring, or row of ſcales; ſo that they know its age by its tail, as we 
do that of 4 horſe by his teeth. In moving, it makes a rattling nou, 


from which it has its name, The bite of this ferpent is mortal, if a te. 
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the wund. The rattle-Inake ſeldom bites paſſengers, unleſs it is pre 


lity, it is uſed by the American apothecarics in particular cates, _ 
Som writers are of opinion that the fiſheries in Canada, if proper) 
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ing, is an amphibious creature; the largeſt are ſyid to weigh two thou- 
and pounds; their fleſh is good eating; but the profit of it hes in the 
bil, which is proper for burning and currying of lea her; their ſkins make 
excellent coverings for trunks, and though not fo fine as Morocco leather, 
they preſerve their treſhne!s better, and arc leſs liable to cracks. The thoes 
and boots made of thoſe ſkins let in no water, and, when properly tanned, 
make excellent and laſting covers tor feats, The Canadian tea-cow 1s 
larger than the fea-wolt, but refembles it in figure: it has two teeth of 
the thickneſs and length of a man's arm, that, when grown, look like 
horns, and are very fine ivory, as well as its other teeth. Some of the 
porpotſr's of the river St. Laurence are ſaid to yield a hogſhead of oil; and 
of their ſkins wailtcoats are made, which are exceſſively ſtrong, and muſ- 
ket proot. The lencornet is a kind of cuttle fiſh, quite round, or rather 
oval: there are three ſorts of them, which difter only in fize ; ſome being 
as large as a hogſhead, and others but a foot long; they catch only the 
laſt, and that with a torch ; they are excellent eating. "The goberque has 
the taſte and ſmell of a ſmall cod. The ſea-plaiſe is good eating ; they 
are taken with long poles armed with iron hooks. The chaouratou is an 
armed fiſh, about five feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh, reſembling 
a pike ; but is covered with ſcales that are proot againlt a dagger: its co- 
lou is a filver grey; and there grows under his mouth a long bony ſub- 
itance, ragged at the edyes, One may readily conceive, that an animal 
{o well fortified is a ravaver among the inhabitants of the water; but we 
have few inſtances of fiſh making prey of the fenthered cre:tion, which 
this fiſh does, however, wich much art, He conceals himſelf among the 
canes, and reeds, in ſuch a manner that nothing is to be ſeen behdes his 
weapon, which he holds raiſed perpendicularly above the ſurface of the 
witer: the fowls, which come to take ret, imagining the weapon to be 
only a withered reed, perch upon it; but they are no fooner alighted, 
than the fiſh opens his throat, and makes ſuch a ſudden motion to ſeize 
his prey, that it ſeldom eſcapes him. This fiſh 1s an inhabitant of the 
lakes. The ſturgeon is both a freſh and falt water fiſh, taken on the 
coaſts of Canada and the lakes, from eight to twelve feet long, and pro- 
portionably thick. here 13 a fmall kind of ſturgeon, the fleth of which 
is very tender and delicate. The achigau, and the gilthead, are f.\h pe- 
cular to the river St. Laurence. Some of the rivers breed a kind of cro- 
codile, that ditters but little from thoſe oft the Nile. 

IxvABITANTIS AND RISC AI. TOWNS. ] Before the late war, the 
banks of the river St. Lautence, above Quebec, were vaſtly populous ; 
but we cannot preciſely determine the number of French and Eng liſh ſet- 
tied in this province; who are undoubtedly upon the increaſe. In the 
rear 1783, Canada and Labrador were ſuppoſed to contain about 130,000 
inhabitants. The different tribes of Indians in Canada are almotit innu— 
merable ; but theſe people are obfjerved to decreaſe ix population where 
the Europe:ns are moſt numerous, owing chietly to the immoderate 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors, of which they are excethvely fond. But à 
liberty is the ruling paſſion of the Indians, we may naturally ſuppoſe 
that as the Europeans advance, the termer will retreat to more didant 
reg ions. 

Quebec, the capital, not only of this province, but of all Canada, 15 
btuated at the couttuence of the rivers St. Laurence and St. Charles, or 
tne Little River, about 20 miles from the ſea. It is built on a rock, 
partly of marble and partly of flate. The town is divided tuto an upper 
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and a lower; the houſes in both are of ſtone, and built in a tolerable man- 
ner. The fortificatious are ſtrong, though not regular. The town is 
covered with a regular and beautiful citadel, in which the governor re- 
tides, The number of inhabitants have been computed at 12 or 5,900, 
The river, which from the tea hither is four or five leagues broad, narrows 
all of a ſudden to about a mile wide. The haven, which lies oppoſite the 
town, is fate and commodious, and about tive fathom deep. The harbour 
rs flanked by two baſtions, that are raiſed 25 feet from the ground, which 
is about the height of the rides at the time of the equinox. 

From Quebec to Montreal, which is about 1995 miles, in ſailing up the 
river St. Laurence, the eye is entertained with beautitul landſcapes, the 
banks being in many pluces very bold and {teep, and ſhaded with lotry 
trees. Ihe farms lie pretty cloſe all the way; ſeveral gentlemen's houſes, 
neatly built, ſhew themletves at intervals, and there is all the appearance 
ot a flouriſhing colony; but there are tew towns or villages. It is pretty 
much like the well-ſettled parts of Virginia and Maryland, where thi 
planters are wholly within themſelves. Many beautiful iſtands are inter- 
ſperſed in the channel of the river, which have an ugreeable effect upon 
the eye. After paſling the Richelieu iſlands, the air becomes ſo mild and 
temperate, that the traveller thinks himfelf tranſported to another chi- 
mate; but this is te be underſtood in the fummer months. 

The town called Trois Riveres, or the Three Rivers, is about Lali 
way between Quebec and Montreal, and has its name trom three ners 
which join their currents here, and tall into the river St. Laurence. It 
is much reſorted to by ſeveral nations of Indians, who, by means of theſe 
rivers, come here and trade with the inhabitants in various kinds of furs 
2nd ſkins, The country 1s pleatunt, and fertile in corn, truit, &c. and 
Treat numbers of handſome houſes ſtand on both fides the rivers: 

Montreal Ragds ou un land in the river St. Laurence, which is ten 
league in length and four in breadth, at the toot of a mountain which 
gives name tot, about halt a league from the ſouth ſhore. While thi 
French had pofleſſion of Canada, both the city and ifland of Montreal bc- 
aged to private proprictors, who had improved them fo well, that the 

„hole Hand wits become a molt delightful ſpot. and produced every thiny 

tnt could aàdminiſter to the convenicncics of hle. The city forms an 
oblong tquare, divided by regular and well formed ſtreets ; and whey it tell 

no the hands of the Englith, the houtfes were built in à very handſome 
manner; ang every houie might be ſeen at one view from the harbour, 0! 
trom the ſouthernmoſt ide of the river, as the hill on the ſide of which 
the town Rangs talls gradually to the water. The place is ſurrounded o) 
{wall andacry ditcu ; and its fortifications have been much improved y 
he Eugliſh. Montreal is nearly as large 4s Quebec; but ſince it fell into 
the hands of the Eng liſti it has ſufttered much by fires. 

Corinne Betore the late war, the French lived in affluence, 
Ming tree from ali t. xe, und having full liberty to hunt, fiſh, tell timber, 
4na 10 fow and Plan «> uc and us they cauld Cult vate. By the Ca” 
pitulntion granted to the French, when thi 
1ndividuals und commili 
privileges. | 3 

In the yoar 171, an act was patſed by the parlament of Great Britam, 
iot making more effectual proviton tor the government of the province 01 
Quebce, By this it was cnacted, chat it thould be Iawtul for his majeſty, 
Als heirs, and ſucce Hors, by Warlant ande! 13 Or t. 11 net 0 ig wi 
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zual, and with the advice of the privy-council, to conftitute and appoint 
\council for the affairs of the province of Quebec, to conſiſt of ſuch per- 
ſons reſident che re, not excceding twenty-three, nor leſs than ſeventeen, 
as his maje ſty, his heirs, and ſuc ceffors: ſhall be pleafed to appoint ; 4 
upon th „e death, removal, or abſence of any of the members of the ſaid 
council, in ike manner to conſtitůte and appoint others to ſucceed them. 
And this council, fo appointed and nominated, or the majority of them, 
are veited with power and authority to muke ordinances for the peace, 
welfare, and good government of the province, with the conſent of the 
governor, or, in his abſence, of the lie utenant-governor, or commander in 
chief tor the time being. The council, however, are not impowered to 
lay taxes, except for the purpoſe of making roads, reparation of publ. 2 
bülldings, or ſuch local conveniences, By this act, all matters ot con- 
trorerſy relative to property and civil rights are to be determined by the 
French laws of Canada; ; but the eriminal law of Englund is to be con— 
tinued in the province. The inhabitants of Canada are alſo allowed by 
this act not only to profeſs the Romiſh religion, bur the Popiſh clergy are 
inveſied with a right to claim and obtain their accuſtomed dues from thoſe 
of the fame religion. This act occafioned a great alarm both in England 
and America, and appears to have contributed much towards ipreading I 
ſpirit of diſaftection to the Britiſh government in the colonies. "The city 
of London petitioned againſt the bill before it received the royal aſſent ; 
declaring, that they apprehended it to be entirely ſubverſive of the great 
fundamental principles of the Britith conſtitution, as well as of the autho- 
Ity of various folemn acts of the legiflature. And in one of the petitions 
of the American congrels to the king, they complained, that by the Que- 
bec act, the limits of that province were extended, the Engliſh laws abo- 
lithed, and the French laws reſtored, whereby great numbers of Britiſh 
ftreemen were ſubjected to the latter; and that an abſolute government, 
and the Roman catholic religion, were allo eſtabliſhed by that act, through- 
but thoſe vait regions that border on the weſterly and northerly boun- 
caries of the Proteſtant Englith ſettlements. 

TRADE AND COMMERCt.] The nature of the climate, ſeverely cold 
in winter, and the people manutacturing nothing, ſhews what Canada 
principally wants trom Euwfope ; wine, or rather rum, cloths, chiefly coarſe 
linen, and wrought iron. The Indian trade requires rum, tobacco, a 
fort of duffil blankets, guns, powder, balls, and flints, kettles, hatchets, 
toys, and trinkets of all kinds. 

While this country was poſteſſed by the French, the Indians ſupplied 
them with peltry ; and the French had traders, who, in the manner of 
the original inhabitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rivers in canoes, with 
incredible induſtry and patience, carrying their goods into the remoteſt 
paris of America, and amongſt nations entirely unknown to us, Theſe 
araun brought the market kome to them, as the Indians were thereby ha- 
bituated to trade with them. For this purpole, people from all parts, 
even trom the diſtance of 1000 miles, came to the French fair at Mong 
treal, which began in June, and ſometimes laſted three months. On this 
oeabon, many Aolemmities were obſerved, guards were placed, and the 

governor afliited, to preterve order, in ſuch a concourſe, and ſo great a 


v. ariety of fav ave nations. But ſometimes great diforder and tumults hap- 


pened ; and the Indians, being to fond of brandy, trequently gave tor a 
dram all that they were poſleſſed of. Ic is remarkable, that many of theſe 
untlons Etually paſſed by our ſettlement of Albany in New Vork, and 
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travelled 250 miles farther to Montreal, though they might have pur. 
chaſed the goods cheaper at the former. 80 much did the 1 rench exceed 
us in the arts of winning the affedtions of theſe ſav 8 

Since we became poſſefled ot Canada, our trade with that country has 
been computed to eraplay 1 bout 60 ſhips, and 1c00 feamen. Their ex. 
ports, at an average of three years, in ſkins, turs, ginſeng, ſnake-roor, 
capillaire, and wheat, amount to 105,500. Their imports from Great 
Brit: un, In a variety of articles, are computed at nearly the ſame ſum, 
It is unneceſſary to make any remarks on the value and importance of this 
trade, winch not LE ſupplies us with unmanufactured materials, indif- 
penſavly necefiary in many articles of our commerce, but alfo takes in 
exchange the manufactures of our own country, or the production of 
other ſettlements in the Ext and Weſt lindies, 

But whateverattention be Paid to the trade and pe: pling of Canad:. 
will be hardly poitivle to overcome certain incouv eniencics, procecding 
trom natural cauſes; JI mean the ſeverity of the winter, which is fo cx. 
ceſſive from December to April, that the greatelt rivers are frozen over, 
and the ſnow hes commonly from four to ix feet deep on the ground, even 
in thoſe parts ot the coun! ry which lic three degrees ſouth of L ondon. and 
in the temperate latirude ot Paris. Another inconvenience ariſes from the 
falls in the river St. Laurence, below Montreal, whieh renaer it difficult 
for very large thips to penctrate to that emporium of i and commerce; 
but veliels from zog to 400 tons are not prevented by theſe falls fron: 

going there annu ally. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. M. 


Length 350 43 and 49 North latitude. 
; | 7,000 
Breadth 250 c between ö 6o and 67 Laſt longitude. 9“ 7 


BouxDaRIEs.] OUNDED bv the river St. Laurence on the North; 
by the gulf of St. Laurence, and the Atlantic octun, 
Eaſt; by the fame ocean, South ; and by Canada and New England, 
Veſt. In the ear 1784, th: Pre ovince was divided into tvs £07 "CY AMEN? 
the prov ince and government, now ſtyled New Be uSSwW IC K, is bounded 
On the weltwa: dot the river St. Croix, by the ſaid river to its fource, and 
by a tine drawn due north from theuce to the touthern boundary of the 
province of Cuebec, to the northward by tic fame boundary as far as the 
ve ern extremity of the Bay de Chaleurs, to the cat: ard by the fad 
to the gulf of St. Laurence to the bay aka Pay * erte, to the ſouth 
a ine 11 the centre of the Bay of Fundy, trom the river St. Croix, 
atorctud, to the mouth of the Muſquat River, by the ſaid river tons 
Surge, and irom thence by a due can line acroſs the iſtinus into the bay 


weite, 16 10in the eaſtern lot above deſcribed, including all iſlands within 
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Riverns.] The river of St. Laurence forms the northern boundary, 
The rivers Riſgouche and Nipiſiguit run from Weſt to Eaſt, and fall into 
the bay of St. Laurence. The rivers of St. John, Paſſamagnadi, Penob- 
ſeot, and St. Croix, which run from North to South, fall into Fundy 
Biy, or the fea a little to the eaſtward of it. 

SEAS, BAYS, AND CAPES.] The ſeas adjoining to it are, the Atlantic 
ocean, Fundy Bay, and the gulf of St. Laurence. The leſſer bays are, 
Chenigto and Green Bay upon the iſthmus, which joins the north part of 
Nova Scotia to the ſouth ; and the bay of Chaleurs on the north-eaſt; the 
bay of Chedibucto on the ſouth-taſt; the bay of the 1flands, the ports of 
Bart, Chebucto, Proſper, St. Margaret, La Heve, port Maltois, port 
Ryfignol, port Vert, and port Joly, on the fouth:; port La Tour, on 
the ſouth-eaſt ; port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minas, on the ſouth fide 
of Fundy Bay, and port Roſeway, now the moſt populous of all, 

The chief canes are, Cape Portage. Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Cape 
Port and Epis, on the eaſt, Cape Fogeri, aud Cape Canccau, on the 
ſouth-eaſt, Cape Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, Cape 
la Hcve, and Cape Negro, on the ſouth, Cape Sable, and Cape Fourche 
on the ſouth-weſt. 

Laxts.] The lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received 
particular names. 

CLimatE.] The climate of this country, though within the tempe- 
rate zone, has been found rather untavourable to European conſtitutions, 
They arc wrapt up in the gloom of a fog during great part of the year, 
and for four or five months it is intenſely cold But though the cold in 
winter and the heat in ſummer are great, they come on gradually, to as 
to prepare the body for enduring both. 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] From ſuch an unfavourable climate little can 
be expected. Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, is almoſt a continued foreſt; 
and agriculture, though attempted by tve Englth ſettlers, has hitherto 
made little progreſs. In moſt parts, the toil is thin and barren, the corn 
it produces is of a ſhrivelled kind like rye, and the graſs imtermixed with 
cold ſpongy moſs. However, it is not uniformly bad; there are tracts in 
the peninſula to the ſouthward, which do not vield to the beſt land in 
New England; and, in general, the ſoil is adapted to the produce of hemp 
and flax. The timber is extremely proper for ſhip-building, and produces 
pitch and tar. Flattering accounts have been given of the unprovements 
making in the new. ſettlements and bay of Fundy. A great quantity of 
land hath been cleared, which abounds in timber, and ſlup- loads of good 
matts and ſpars have been ſhipped from thence already. 

AxINATS. ] This country is not deficient in the animal productions of 

the neighbouring provinces, particularly deer, beavers, and otters. Wild 
toul, and all manner of game, and many kinds of European fowls and 
quadrupeds, have, from time to time been brought into it, and thrive 
well. At the cloſe of March, the fith begin to ſpawn, when they enter 
the rivers in ſuch ſhoals, as are incredible. Herrings come up in April, 
and the tturgeon and falmon in May. But the moſt valuable appendage 
ot New Scotland, is the C ape Sable coaſt, along which is one continued 
Lnge of cod-fiſhing banks, and excellent harbours. 

His rok, SETTLEMENT, CHIEF Notwithitanding the forbidding 

TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. d appearance of this country, it Wis 

here that ſome of the firſt European ſettlements were made. The firſt 
grant of lands in it was given by james I. to his ſecretary fir William 
3E 4 Alexander, 
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Alexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. 8 
Since then it has trequeutly changed hands, from one private proprietor © ant 
to another, and from the French to the Engliſh nation backward and tor. TY 
ward. It was not confirmed to the Engliſh, till the peace of Urrechr, 3 
and their deſign in acquiring it, does not ſeem to have ſo much ariſen an 
from any proſpect of direct profit to be obtained by it, as trom an appre- * 
Renſion that the French, by poſſeſſing this province, might have had it AIM 
in their power to annoy our other ſettlements. Upon this principle, 3099 105 
families were tranſported in 1749, at the charge of the government, into . 
this country. The town they erccted is called Halifax, from the earl 2 


of that name, to whole wiſdom and care we owe this ſettlement, The 
town of Halifax ſtands upon Chebutto bay, very commodionlly firu- E 
; . 2 7 . 1 
ated for the fiſhery, and has à communication with moſt parts of the . 


province, either by land carriage, the fea, or navigable» rivers, with a 


fine harbour, where a ſmall ſquadron of {hips of war lies during the 15 
winter, and in the ſummer puts to ſea, under the command of a commo— = 
dore, for the protection of the fiſhery, and to fee that the articles of the 3 
late peace, relative thereto, are duly obſerved by the French, The town MN 
has an intrenchment, and is ſrengthened by forts of timber. The other * 
towns of leis note are Annapolis Koyal, which ſtands on the caſt fide of the * 
bay of Fundy, and, though but a ſmall place, was formerly the capital of 1 
the province. It has one of the fineſt harbours in America, capable ot 55 
containing a thouſand veſſels at anchor, in the utmoſt ſecurity. St. John's val 
is a new ſettlement at the mouth of the river of that name, that falls into * 
the bay of Fundy, on the weſt ſide. Since the concluſion of the war, the * 
emigration of the L. oyaliſts to this province from the United States hath by 
been very great: by them new towns have been raiſcd, as Shelburne, 1 
which extends two mules on the water fide, and is faid to contain already 1 
goco inhabitants, 4 
at 

OR: D k n 
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F the rife, progreſs, and moſt remarkable events of that war, he- | 
tween Great Britain and her American colonics, which at length | 


terminated in the eſtabliſhment of the United States of America, we have 
already given an account, in our view of the principal tranſactions in the 
hiltory of Great Britain, It was on the 4th of July, 1776, that rhe con- 
grets publiſhed a ſolemn declaration, in which they aſſigned their reaſons 
tor v.ithdrawing their allegiance from the king of Great Britain In the 
name, and by the authority, of the inhabitants of the united columes 
of New Humpſhire, Maſſachuſett's Bay, Rhode Iſland, and Providence 
Plantations, ConneCticut, New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Dela- 
wire, Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georglis 
they declared, that they then were, and of right ought to be, Free and 
Independent States; and that, as ſuch, they had full power to levy Wt» 
conclude peice, contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, and do all other 
acts and things which independent ſtates may of right do. They alſo 
publifled articles of confederation, and perpetual union, between the 
united colonice, in which they uſſumed the title of “ the U nited States 01 


America, 
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\nerica; - and bywhich each of the colonies contratted a reciprocal way 
{ 1\liance and fric nd{hip for their common detence, tor the maintenance 
their liberties, and for their general and mutual advantage; obliging 
mſclves to aſſiſt cach other againſt all violence that might threaten all, 
x ny one of them, and to repel, in common, all the attacks that mig ht 
levelled againſt all, or any one of them, on account of religion, ſove- 
dienty, commerce, or under any other pretext whatſoever, Fach of the 
wiones reſerved to themſelves alone the excluſive right of regulating their 
mernal government, and of framing laws in all matters not included in 
the i article: of confederation. But for the more convenient management of 
rnecral intereſts of the United States, it was determined, that dele- 
ſhould be annually appointed in ſuch manner as the legiſlature ot 
ach ſtate ſhould direct, to meet in congreſs of the firſt Mor.dav in No- 
rnber of every year, with a power reſerved to each ſtate to recall its de- 
gutes, or any of them, at any time within the year, and to ſend others in 
2 ir ſtead, for the remainder of the year, No ſtate is to be repreſented in 
mongrels by lets than two, nor more than ſeven members; and no perſon 
3 capable of being a delegate for more than three years, in any term of lix 
Years; nor is any perſon being a delegate, capable ot holding any office 
under the United States, for Which he, or any other for his benefit, ſhall 
receive any falary, tees, or emolument of any kind. In determining queſ- 
tons in the United States, in congreſs aſſembled, each ſtate is to have one 
rote. Every ſtate 1s to abide by the determinations ot the United States in 
congreſs aſſembled, on all queſtions which are tubmitted to them by the 
contederation. The articles of the confederation are to be inviolably ob- 
lerved by every (late, and the union 15 to be perpetual ; nor 15 any alter- 
ation, at any time hereatter, to be made in any of them, unleſs ſuch al- 
teration be agreeed to in a congrels of the United St: ates, and be afterwards 
Lafer * the legiſlatures of every ſtate, It was on the zoth of Jauu- 
ary, 1778, that the French king concluded a treaty of amity and com- 
merce wich the thirteen Uunited Colonies of America, as independent 
lates, Holland acknowledged them as ſuch April 19, 1782 ; and on the 
zoth of November, 1782, proviſional articles were Gened at Paris, by the 
Biitiſh and American commiſſioners, in which his Britannic majeſty ac- 
knowledged the Thirteen Colonies to be Free, Sovereign, and Indepen- 
tent States ; and thete articles were afterwards ratitied by a definitive 
reaty, Sweden acknowledged them as ſuch February 5, 1783; Den- 
mark the 25th of February; Spain in March, and Ruſſia in July 178 3. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles, 


Length 5 50 i 41 and 49 north latitude. 
Breadth Ae: between 5 67 aud 74 weſt longitude. 87,000 


BOUNDARIES.) OUNDED on the North-eaſt by Nova Scotia; 
on the Weſt by Canada; on the South by New 
York ; and on the Eaſt by the Atlantic, 


Divifions. 
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Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 


, bet Hampſhire — portſinouth. 


Or Zoe umend 


7 
* Lon. 70-37. 
Newport. 
New London, 


Hertford, 


"The ſouth divition Rhode Ifland, &c. 


\ 

[ 
The middle diviſion I Mafſachuſett s Colony ) Bos rox, N. Lat. 42-35 
The welt diviſion { Cones ticut — þ F 


Rrvens.] Their rivers are, t. Connecticut; 2. Thames; z. Patux- 
ent; 4. Merimac; 5. Piſcataway ; 6. Saco; 1. Caſco; 8. Kennebeque; 
and 9. Penobſcot, or Pentagonet. 

Bays AN DH CaPEs.] The molt remark: ible bays and harbours are thoſe 
formed by Plymouth, Rhode Itland, and Providence plantar ions; Monu- 
ment-Bay, Weſt-Harbour, formed by the bending of Cape-Cod ; Boſton- 
Harbour; Piſcur: away, and Caſco-Bay : 

The chief capes are, Cape-Cod, Marble Head, Cape-Anne, Cape- 
Netic, Cape- Porpus ; Cc ape-Elizabeth, and Cape Small- Point. 

Alx AND eLI NAA of New England, though fituated almoſt ter de— 
erces nearer the ſun than the mother- country, has an eurlier winter, 
which continues longer, and is more ſevere than with us. The ſummer 
again is extremely hot, and much bey ond any thing known in E urope, in 
the fame latitude; The clear and ſerene temperature of the ſry, however, 
mies amends tor the extremity of heat and cold, and renders the climate 
of this country ſo healthy, that it is reported to agree better with men 
conſtitutions than any other of the American provinces. The winds are 
very boiſterous in the winter ſeaſon, and natur: liſts aſcribe the curly: ip 
proach, and the length, and ſeverity of the winter, to the large frelh water 
kes lying to the north-welt of New England, which being frozen or 
fevcral months, occaſion thoſe piercing winds which prove ſo fatal to 
mariners on this coaſt, 

Theft fun riſes at Boſton, on the longeſt day, at 26 minutes after four in 
the morning, and ſets at 34 minutes after ſeven in the ey ening ; and on 
the ſhorteſt dt. iv, it rifes at 35 minutes after ſeven in the morning, and ſets 
at 27 minutes after four in the atternoon : thus their longeſt day 1 is about 
fifteen hours, and the ſhorteſt about nine. 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] We have alrcady obſerved, that the lands hy- 
ing on the caltcrn ſhore of America are low, and in ſome varts {wampy, 
but tarther back they rife into hills. In New England, towards th: 
e 6 the lands became rocky and mountainous. The foil here 13 

4r30us, but beſt as you approach the ſouthward. Round Mall: +chulctt'* 
ba V the ſoil is b ack, and rich as in any part of England ; and here the 

ara found the graſs above a Y ard high. The uplands are let; 

N being for the molt part a mixture of Pſaud and vravel, inclining 

>cliy. The low grounds abound in meadows and paiture land, Th: 

| Yopean g grains have not been cultivated here with much ſuccels ; the 
Cheat is {11bjs et to be blaſted; the barley is a hungry grain, and the 
ets are lean and chaffy. But the Indian corn flouriſhes in high perfect tion, 

il makes the general food of the lower tort of people. They likewife 
alt and brew 1t into a beer, which is not contempubile, Howe ver, the 

nmon table drink is cyder and ſpruce beer: the latter is made 0! the 
s of the ſpruce fir, with the addition of a ſmal! quantity of molle a 
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They likewiſe raiſe in New England a large quantity of hemp and flax, 
The fruits of Old England come to great perfection here, particularly 
peaches and apples. Seven or eight hundred tine peaches may bef..und 
u one tree, aud a fingle apple-tree has produced ſeven barrels of cyder 
in one ſeaſon. 

zut New England is chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the variety and value of 
is timber, as, oak, aſh, pine, fir, cedar, elm, eypreſs, beech, walnut. 
cheſaut, hazel, ſaſſafras, ſumach, and other woods uſed in dying or tan- 
nine lenther, carpenters work, and ſhip-building. The oaks here are 
(:{ to be inferior to thoſe of England ; but the firs are of an amazing 
bi, and formerly furniſhed the royal navy of England with maſts and 
rds. They draw from their trees confiderable quantites of pitch, tar, 
wün, turpentine, gums, and balm; 2nd the ſoil piodnces hemp and flax. 
A ſhip may here be built and rigged out with the produce of their foreſts, 
and indeed ſhip-bnilding torms a confiderable branch of their trade. 

M:iTais.] Rich iron mines of a mot excelicnt kind and temper, have 
been diſcovered in New England, which, if improved, may become very 
ben?fc141-to the inhabitants. 

Aximatls.] The animals of this country furniſh many articles of New 
Eugland commerce. All kinds of European cattle thrive here, and mul- 
tply exceedingly ; the horſes of New England arc hardy, mettleſome, 
and ſerviceable, but ſmaller than ours, thbugh larger than the Welch. 
They have tew ſheep, and the wool, though ot a ſtaple ſufficiently long, 
b not nearly ſo fine as that of England. Here are alſo elks, deer, hares, 
rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, monkies, minks, martens, racoons, 
lables, bears, welves, which are only a kind of wild dogs, foxes, ounces, 
anda variety of other tame and wild quadrupeds. But one of the moſt 
tanlar animals, of this and the neighbouring countries, is the moſe or 
moole deer, of which there are two forts ; the common light grey mooſe, 
which retenibles the ordinary deer; theſe herd ſometimes thirty together: 
and the large black mooſe, whoſe body 18 about the fize of a bull; his 
neck re embles a ſtag's, and his fleſh is extremely gratetul, The horns, 
when full grown, are about four or, five feet from the head to the tip, 
and have ſhoots or branches to each horn, which generally ſpread about 
ect. When this animal goes through a thicket, or under the boughs 
Niu tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, to place them out of his way: 
ali theſe prodigious horns are ſhed every year. This animal does not 
ring or rife in going, like a deer; but a large one, in his common walk, 
as been ſeen to ſtep over a gate five feet high. When unharboured, he 
Wil run a courſe of twenty or thirty miles before he takes to bay z 
but when chaied, he gencrally takes te the water. 

There is hardly any where greater plenty of fowls, as turkeys, geeſe, 
partridges, ducks, widgeons, dappers, ſwans, heathcocks, herons, ſtorks, 
blackbirds, al forts of barn- door tow!, vaſt flights of pigeons, which come 
ang gat certun ſeaſons of the Year, COVmorants, ravens, Crows, &c. 
he reptiles are rattle- makes, frogs, and toads, which twarm in the un— 
elcared parts of theſe countries, where, with the owls, they make a moit 
ideous noice in the ſuminer evenings. | 

The ſeas round New England, as well as its rivers, abound with fiſh, 
and even whalcs of ſeveral kinds, ſuck as the whalebone whale, the {er- 
maccti whale, which yields ambergriſe, the tin-backed whale, the ſcrag 
Whale, and the bunch whale, of which they take great numbers, and 
ind bendes ſoine tivips every year to fith tor whales in Greenland, and 
5 as 
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az far as Falkland iſlands. A terrible creature, called the whale-kiil-; 
from 20 to 30 feet long, with ſtrong teeth and jaws, perſecutes the wha. 
in theſe ſeas ; but, afraid of his monſtrous ſtrength, they ſeldom attack a 
full grown whale, or indeed a young one, but in coinpanics of ten 0. 
twelve. At the mouth of the river Penobſcot, there is a mackartl 
Aſhery 3 they likewiſe fiſh for cod in winter, which they dry in th- 
trot. 

PorurtATION, INHABITANTS, — There is not one of the co. 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. lonies which can be compared 
in the abundance of people, the number of confiderable and tradins 
rowns, and the manufactures that are carried on in them, to New Ene. 
Jand. The moit populous and flouriſhing parts of the mother-countr; 
hardly make a better appearance than the cultivated parts ot this pro- 
vince, which reach about 60 miles back. There are here many gentle. 
men of conſiderable landed eſtates ; but the greateſt part of the people is 
compoſed of a ſubſtantial yeomanry, who cultivate their own {rechold;, 
without a dependence upon any but Providence, and their own induſtry, 
"Theſe treeholds generally paſs to their children in the way of gavelkind; 
which keeps them from being hardly ever able to emerge out of their 
original happy mediocrity. In no part of the world are the ordinary tor 
ſo independent, or poſſeſs more of the conveniencies of life; they are v{cd 
from their infancy to the exercite of arms: and before the conteſt with 
the mother country, they had a militia, which was by no means con- 
temptible ; but their military ſtrength is now much more conſiderable, 
The inhabitants of Maflachuſett's Bay are cſtimated at 3 50,000, 

Connecticut is ſaid, in proportion to its extent, to excced every other 
colony of Britiſh America, as well in the abundance of people, as culti 
vation of foil. Its inhabitants are about 206, 000. The men, in general, 
throughout the province, are robuſt, ſtout, and tall. The greateſt care 
is taken of the limbs and bodies of infants, which are kept ſtraight by 
means of a board; a practice learnt of the Indian women, who abhor all 
crooked people ; fo that detormity is here a rarity. The women are tar, 
nzndiome, and gentcel, and modeſt and reſerved in their manners aud be— 
haviour. They are not permitted to read plays, nor can they convert 
about whiſt, quadrille, or operas ; but it is ſaid that they will talk freely 
upon the ſubjects of hiſtory, geography, and other literary ſubjects. The 
inhabitants of Connecticut are extremely hoſpitable ro ſtrangers. 

New Hampſhue, of late years bath greatly increaſed in population, {8 
taut in 1583, the number of inhabitants was reckoned to amount te 
82, 200; and of Rhode I.land province to 50,400. 

Reridtox.] Calviniſm, trom the principles of the firſt ſettlers, hs 
been very prevalent in New Eugland: many of the inhabitants allo tv! 
merly obſerved the ſabbath with a kind of Fewiſh rigour ; but this hat! 
of late been much diminiſhed. There is at preſent no eltablifhed religion 
in New England; but every fect of Chriſtians is allow ed the tree esel 
of their religion, and is equally under the p: otection of law. The Con- 
necticut province hath lately provided a biſhop for the epiſcopa/lat 
among them, by ſending one of their number to Scotland to be ordalued 
by the nonjuring biſhops ot the epiſcopal church in that Kingdom. 

Cnit.y Towns.] Boſton, the capital of New England, ſtands On © 
peninſula at the bottom of Maftachuſlett's Bay, about nine miles fron 
its mouth, At the entrance of this bay are ſcveral rocks, which appe® 
above water, aud upivards of a dozcu ſmall itlands, ſome ot 1 
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inhabited, There is but one ſafe channel to approach the harbour, and 
that ſo narrow, that two ſhips can ſcarcely fail through abreatt; bur 
within the harbour there is room for 500 fail to lie at anchor, in a good 
depth of water. On one of the ind of the bay, fands Fort William, 
the moſt regular fortreſs in all the plantations, This cattle is defended 
by 1co guns, twenty of which lie on a platform level with the water, ft» 
that it is {ſcarcely poſitble for an enemy to paſs the caſtle. To prevent 
ſurprize, they have a guard placed on one of the rocks, at two leagues 
litance, from whence they make ſignals to the caftle, when any thips 
come near it. There is alſo a battery of guns at each end of the town. 
At the bottom of the bay is a noble pier, near 2020 feet in length; along; 
which, on the north fide, extends a row of warchouſes tor the merchants, 
and to this pier ſlips of the greateſt burthen may come and unload, with- 
out the help of boats. The greateſt part of the town lies round the har- 
bour, in the ſhape ot a half moon; the country beyond it riſing gradually, 
and affording a delightful proſpect from the fea. The head of the pier 
joins the principal 1treet of the town, which is, like moſt of the others, 
ſpacious and well built. The trade of Boſton was fo conſiderable in the 
year 176+, that 12-0 ſail entered or cleared at the cuſtom-houſe there. 

Cambridge, in the {ame province, four miles from Boſton, has an uni— 
rerfity, containing two ſpacious colleges, called by the names of Havard 
College, and Stoughton Hall, with 4 well-furniſned library. It conhitts 
ot a prehdent, five tellows, a treaſurer, three proteflors, tour tutors, and 
3 librarian. The college charter was firſt granted in 1550, and renewed 
in 1692, and is held under the colony ſeal. 

The other towns in New England, the chief of which have alreagr 
been mentioned, are generally neat, well built, and commodioutly ftv - 
xed upon fine rivers, with Capacious harbours. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURERs.] he trade of New England 3+ 
great, as it ſupplies a large quantity of goods from within itſelf; but it 18 
yet greater, as the people of this country are in 4 manner the carriers for 
the colonics of North America, and to the Welt Indies, and cven tor 
lone parts of Europe, The commodities which the county vields, ate 
principally pig and bar iron, which were imported to Great Britain duty 
tree; allo muſts and yards, pitch, tar, and turpentine, for which they 
contracted largely with the royal navy; pot and pearl aſhes, ftaves, lum- 
ber, boards; all forts of provitions, which they ſent to the French and 
Uutch lugar iflands, and formerly to Barbadocs, and the other Britin 
lies, as grain, biſcuit, meal, beet, pork, butter, cheeſe, apples, cycer, 
onons, mackarel, and cod-fifh dried. They likewiſe ſent thither cattle, 
borſes, planks, hoops, ſhingles, pipe-ſtaves, oil, tallow, turpentine, 
bark, calt-jkins, aud tobacco. Their peltry trade is not very contiderablc 
bey have a molt valuable fiſhery upon their coalls iy machatel and cod, 
Wick employs vaſt numbers of their people; with the produce of which 
they trade to Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, and the Welt Indies, to 
a conſiderable amount, "heir whale-fiſhery has been already mentioned. 
Ihe arts moſt necefſary to ſubſiſtence, are thoſe which tne inhabitants of 
New England have been at the greateſt pains to cultivate, They manu— 
«ture coarſe linen and woollen cloth for their own ute ; hats me made 
ere, which find a good vent in all the other colonics. Sugur-baking, 
attlling, paper-making, and {alt works, are upon the improving hand. 
The butineſs of ſhi >-building is one of the moſt conſiderable, which Bot- 
ton, Newbury, or the other ſea- port towns in New England Carry on. 

Ships 


* 


thing great among mankind, jo an wmterruptecs flow 0 
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Ships are ſometimes built here upon commiſſion ; but frequently the mee, 
chants of New England have them conſtructed upon their own account! 
and loading hem with the produce of the colony, naval ores, fiſh, aud 
fiſh oil principally, they ſend them upon a trading voyage to Spun, bor 
tugal, or the Mediterranean; where, having diſpoſed of their cargo, they 
make what advantage they can by freight, until ſuch time as they can 
ſell the veſſel herſelt to advantage, which they ſeldom fail to do in re. 
{onable time. 

It was computed, that, before the late unhappy difference aroſe, the 
amount of Engliſh manufactures and India goods ſent into this color 
irom Great Britain, was not leſs, at an average of three years, than 
395,ocol. Ourimports from che fame were calculated at 370, col. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT.] New England is at preſent divides 
into the four provinces of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's, Rhode Ifland, 
and Connecticut, As carly as 1606, King James I. had by letters patent 
erected two companies, with a power to fend colonies into thoſe parts, 
then comprehended under the general name of Virginia, as all the north. 
eait coait of America was ſome time called. No ſettlements, however, 
were made in New England by virtue of this authory. The companies 
contented themſelves with ſending out a ſhip or two, to trade with th: 
Indians for their furs, and to fiſh upon their coaſt, This continued to he 
the only ſort of correſpondence between Great Britain and this part at 
America, till thc year 162i, By this time the religious diſſenſions, by 
which England was torn to pieces, had become warm and furious, 
Archbiſhop Laud perfſecured all forts of non-conformiſts with an unte. 
tenting ſeverity. "Thoſe men, on the other hand, were ready to ſubmi: 
to all the rigour of perſecution rather than give up their religious opinions, 
and conform to the ceremonies of the church of Eng laud, which they 
conſidered as abuſes of the moſt dangerous tendency. 4 here was no pan 
ot the world into which they would not fly, in order to obtain liberty ot 
conſcience. America opened an extenſive field. here they night tram. 
port themſelves, and eſtablifh whatever ſort of religious policy they wer 
znclined to, With this view, having purchaſcd the territory, which wa 
within the juriſdiction of the Plymouth Company, and having obtames 
rom the king the privilege of ſettling it in whatever way they had a pid, 
150 perſons embarked for New England, and built @ city, which he. 
cauſe they had failed from Plymouth, they called by that name. Net 
withſtanding the ſeverity of the climate, the unwholefomncts of the all, 


and the diſeaſes to which, after a long ſea voyage, and in à country wlac 


was new to them, they were expoſed ; notwithſtanding the want of 4 


torts of conveuiencies, and even of many of the necetlaries of lite, tor 


who had conititutions fit to cndure ſuch hardſlips, not difpirited or bio 
ken by the death of their companions, and ſupported by the vigour then 
peculiar to Engliſhmen, and the ſatlstaction of finding themfels C3 beyond 
the reach of the ſpiritual arm, tet-themiclves to cultivate thts COUNTY, 
and to take the beit fteps for the advancement ot their infant COLONY. 
New adventurers, encourageu by their example, aud tinding themſelras, 
tor the fame reatons, uncaſy at home, patſed over into this land of reli 
ious and civil liberty. By the clote ot the year 15309, they had vn 
four towns, Salem, Dorcheſter, Charies on, and Boiton, which laſt bal 
lince become the capital of New England. But as neceſſity 18 the 14 
tural ſource of that aftive and fiuval indufiry, winch produces every 
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ſucceſs occaſions thoſe diſſenſions, which are the bane of human affairs, 
and often ſubvert the beſt founded eſtabliſliments. 


The inhabitants of New England, who had fled from perſecution, be— 


came in a ſhort time ſtrongly tainted with this illiberal vice, and were 
eager to introduce an uniformity in religion, among all who entered their 
territories. 


The minds of men were not in that age, ſuperior to many 


prejudices, they had not that open and generous way of thinking, which 
at preſent diſtinguiſhes the natives of Great Britain ; and the doctrine of 
unverſal toleration, which, to the honour of the firſt ſettlers in Ame— 
rica, began to appear among them, had few abetto:s, and many oppo— 
nents. Many of them were bigotted Calviniſts; and though they had telt 
the weight of perſecution themſelves, they had no charity for. thote who 
profeſſed ſentiments differe nt from their own. 
idea of the ave, that men might live comfortably together in the ſaine 
ſociety, without maintaining the ſame religious opinions; and wherever 
theſe were at variance, the meinbers of diſterent ſects kept at a dittance 
from each other, and eſtabliſhed ſeparate governments. 
lips, torn from the original government of New England by religious 
violence, planted themſelves in a new fotl, and ſpread over the countre. 
Such was that of New Hampthire, which continues to this day a ſepa— 
rate juriſdiétion; ſuch too was that of Rhode Ifland, whoſe inhabitants 
were Eriven out from the Maſſachuſett's colony: for that is the name by 
which the government firſt erected in New England was diſtinguiſhed), 


It was not the venerat 


Hence ſeveral 


tr {ſupporting the treedom of 1cligwous ſentiments, and maintaining that 
the civil mugiſtrate had no right over the ſpeculative opinions of mankind. 
Theſe liberal men founded a city called Providence, which they governed 
by their own principles; and ſuch is the connection between juſtneſs 


o ſentiment and external proſperity, that the government of Rhode 


Land, though imall, became extremely populous and flourithung. An- 


* 


ther colony, driven out by u the ſame perſecuting ſpirit, ſettled on the 
ter Connecticut, and recerved trequent reinforcements trom England. 


of tuck as were difiatished either with the religious or civil government os 
that COULttY, 


America indeed was now become the main reſource of all diſcontented 


and enterpriſing ſpirits ; and fuch were the numbers which emburked for 
it trom England, that in 1637 a proclamation was publiſhed. prohibitiag 


any perſon from failing thither, without an expreſs licence from the go- 
For want of this licence, it is ſaid, that Oliver Cromucll, 
Mr. Hampden, and others of that party, were detained from going inte 
New England, after being on ſhip-board for that purpoſe. 

Theſe tour provinces, though always confederates for their mutual de— 


veinment. 


ſence, were at firſt, and ſtill continue, under ſeparate juriſdictions, 
7 8 


The * 


were all of them by their charters originally free, and in a great meafure 


independent of Great Britain. The inhabitants had the choice of rheis 


on mayiſtra'es, the governor, the council, the aſſembly, and the powei 


FTIY 


i 


c . . 1 8 
ot making fuch laws as they thought proper, without lending them to 
Great Biitain for the approbation of the crown. 


heir laws, however, 
were not to be oppolite to thoſe of Great Britain. 


owards the latter eng 


of the reign of Charles II. when he and his miniſters wanted to deftroy 
all charters and liberties, the Maflachuſett's colony was ace lied af violating 


their charter, in Ji! 


e manner as the city of London, aud by a judgment 


iu the King's Bench of Unglaud was deprived ot it. From chat time to 


the Revol 


ution, they fetnuined without any charter: 


Soon after tha 
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period, they received a new one, which, though very favourable, 
much inferior to the extenſire privileges of the former. The appoint- 
ment of a governor, lieutenant-governor, ſecretary, and all the officers of 
the admiralty, was veſted in the crown ; the power of the militia was 
wholly in the hands of the governor, as captain-general ; all judges, juſ- 
tices, and ſherifts, to whom the execution of the law was entrulted, were 
nominated by the governor, with the advice of the council ; the governor 
had a negative on the choice of counſellors, peremptory and unlimited; 
and he was not obliged to give a reaſon tor what he did in this particular; 
or reſtrained to any nutaber; uuthentic copies of the ſeveral acts paſſed 
by this colony, as well as others, were to be tranſmitted to the court of 
England, for the royal approbation ; but if the laws of this colony were 
not repealed within three years after they were preſented, they were not 
repealable by the crown after that time; no laws, ordinances, election of 
magiſtrates, or acts of government whatſoever, were valid without the 
governor's conſent in writing; and appeals for ſums above 3ool. were ad- 
mitted to the king and council. Notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, the 
people had ſtill a great ſhare of power in this colony; for they not only 
choſe the afſembly, but this aſſembly, w.th the governor's concurrence, 
choſe the council, reſembling our houte of lords; and the governor de- 
pended upon the aflembly for his annual ſupport, 

But the government of New England has been entirely, changed, in 
conſequence of the revolt of the colomes from the authority of Great 
Britain; of the origin and progreſs of which an account hath been given 
in another place, It was on the 25th of July, 1776, that, by an order 
from the council at Boſton, the declaration of the American Congreſs, 
abſolving the United Colonies from their allegiance to the Britiſh crown, 
and declaring them free and independent, was publicly proclaimed from 
the balcony of the ſtate-houſe in that town, 

A conſtitution, or form of government, tor the commonwealth of Maſ— 
ſaci uſets, including a declaration of rights, was agreed to, and eſtabliſhes 
by the inhabitants of that province, and took place in October, 1780. 
In the preamble to this it was declared, that the end of the inſtitution, 
maintenanee, and adminiſtration of governinent, is to ſecure the exiſtence 
of the body politic; to protect it, and to furnith the individuals who 
compoſe it, with the power of enjoying, in ſafety and tranquility, their 
natural rights, and the bleſſings of lite ; and that whenever theſe great 
objects are not obtained, the people have a tight to alter the government, 
and to take meaſures neceſſary for their proſperity and happineſs. They 
expreſſed their gratitude to the great Legiſlator of the univerſe, for having 
afforded them, in the courſe of his providence, an opportunity, delibe— 
raiely and peaceably, without fraud, violence, or ſurprize, of entering 


Was 


into an original, explicit, and ſolemn compact with each other; and of 


forming a new conſtitution of civil government for themſelves and'thetr 
poſterity. They declared that it was the right, as well as the duty, of 
all men in ſociety, publicly, and at ſtated ſeaſons, to worſhip the Su— 
preme Being; and that no ſubject ſhould be hurt, moleſted, or reſtrained, 


in his perſon, liberty or eſtate, tor worſhipping God in the manner and 


ſeaſon moſt agreeable to the dictates of his own conſcience ; or for his 
religious profeſſion or ſeutimeuts; provided he did not diſturb the public 
peace, or obſtruct others in their religious worſhip. 
It was alſo enacted, that the ſeveral towns, pariſhes, precincts, and 
other bodies politic, ox religious ſocieties, ſhould, at all times, my y 
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excluſive right of electing their public teachers, and of contracting with 
them for their ſupport and maintenance. That all monies paid by the 
ſubject to the ſupport of public worſhip, and of the public teachers, 
ſhould, if he required it, be uniformly applied to the ſupport of the pub- 
lic teacher or teachers of his own religious ſect or denomination, provided 
there were any on whoſe inſtructions he attended; otherwiſe it might be 
paid towards the ſupport of the teacher or teachers of the pariſh or precinct 
in which the ſaid monies ſhould be raiſed. That every denomination of 
Chriſtians, demeaning themſelves peaceably, and as good ſubjects of the 
commonwealth, ſhould be equally under the protection of the law : and 
that no ſubordination of any ſect or denomination to another ſhould ever 
be eſtabliſhed by law. 

It was likewiſe declared, that as all power reſided originally in the 
people, and was derived from them, the ſeveral magiſtrates and officers of 
government, veſted with authority, whether legiſlative, executive, or 
judicial, are their ſubſtitutes and agents, and are at all times accountable 
to them. That no ſubject ſhould be arreſted, impriſoned, deſpoiled, 
or deprived of his property, immunities, or privileges, put out of the 
protection of the law, exiled, or deprived of his life, liberty, or eſtate, 
but by the judgment of his peers, or the law of the land. That the 
legiſlature ſhould not make any law that ſhould ſubject any perſon to a 
capital or infamous puniſhment, excepting for the government of the 
army or navy, without trial by jury. That the liberty of the preſs is 
eſſential to the ſecurity of freedom in a (tate ; and that it ought not, there- 
fore, to be reſtrained in that commonwealth. That the people have a 
right to keep, and to bear arms, for the common defence; but that as in 
times of peace armies are dangerous to liberty, they ought not to be 
maintained without the conſent of the legiſlature; and that the military 


power ſhould always be held in an exact ſubordination to the civil autho- 
rity, and be governed by it. 


It was likewife enacted, that the department of legiſlation ſhould be 


formed by two branches, a ſenate, and a houſe of repreſentatives; each 
of which ſhould have a negative on the other. That the ſenators, con- 
liſting of forty, and the members of the houſe of repreſentatives, ſhould be 
elected annually ; and that every male perſon, being twenty-one years of 
age, or upwards, who had refided in any particular town in the common - 
wealth, for the ſpace of one year, and having a frechold eftate within the 
fad town, of the annual income of three pounds, or any eſtate of the 
value of fixty pounds, ſhould have a right to vote for ſenators and repre- 
ſentatives of the diſtrict of which he was an inhabitant. And that there 
laoutd be a ſupreme executive magiſtrate, who ſhould be ſtyled, the go- 
vernor of the commonwealth of Maſſachuſet's, and alſo a heutenant- 
governor, both of whom ſhould be choſen annually by the whole body of 
electors in the commonwealth, and aſſiſted by nine counſeliors, choſen 
by ballot, out of the ſenate. The ſecretary, treaſurer, receiver-general, 
kotaries public, and naval officers, to be choſen annually by the ſenators 
and repreſentatives. The Judiciary power to be.ſeptennial, and the dele- 
gates to congreſs ſhall be annually elected by and out of the ſenate and 
houle of repreſentatives, or general court. The governor has a negative 
on bills ſent to him for afſent from the general court, but has no control 
in their choice of officers. 

The ſtate of Rhode Ifland admits their original charter as the rule of 
their government. New Hampſhire and Connecticut have not yet eſta- 
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bliſhed their forms of government, or have chiefly adopted that of Maſſa- 
chuſi t's bay. 

It is worthy of notice, that ſince the commencement of the war be. 
tween Great Britain and the colonies, and even while that war was car. 
ried on with great animoſity on both fides, an act was paſſed, on the 4th 
of May, 1780, by the counciland houſe of repreſentatives of Maflachuſet's 
Bay, for incorporating and eſſabliſlüng a ſociety for the cultivation and 

romotion of the arts and ſciences. It is entitled, The American Aca. 
3 of Arts and Sciences ;** the firſt members were named in the act; and 
they were never to be more than two hundred, nor leſs than forty, It 
was declared in the act, that the end and deſign of the inſtitution of the 
{aid academy, was to promote and encourage the knowledge of the anti- 
quities of America, ang of the natural hiftory of the country; and to 
determine the uſes to which its various natural productions might be ap- 
plied; to promote and encourage medicinal diſcoveries ; mathematica] 
diſquiſitions ; philoſophical inquiries and experiments; aſtronomical, me- 
teorological, and geographical obſervations ; and improvements in agri- 
culture, arts, manufactures, and commerce : and, 1n thort, to cultivate 
every art and ſcience, which might tend to advance the intereſt, honour, 
dignity, and happineſs, of a free, independent, and virtuous people, 


„* 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles, 
Length 300 1 40 and 46 north latitude. ! 
Breadth Too 5 W ö 72 and 76 weſt longitude. * 


EW YORK is bounded on the South and South 
weſt by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, Which di- 
vide it from New Jerſey and Pennſylvania ; on the Eaſt and North-ealt 
dy New England and the Atlantic Ocean; and on the North-welt by 
Canada, | | 
This province, including the iſland of New York, Long Ifland, and 
Staten Iſland, is divided into the ten following counties: 


BOUNDARIES, ] 


Counties. Chief Towns. Gp 
; lat. 
New Vork — NEW YORK, 3 W. 4 
Aibgay — — — Albany 
Glier — _ — 
Ducheis — — _ 5 None 
Orange — — Orange 
Veſt Cheſter _ — Weſt Cheſter 
King's — — — None 
Queen's _ _ — Jamaica 
Suftolk — — — Southampton 
Richmond — — Richmond. : 
RIvEIS.] 
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Rivers. ] The principal of theſe are Hudſon's and the Mohawk ; the 
firmer abounds with excellent harbours, and is well ſtored with great 
variety of fiſh : on this the cities of New York and Albany are Etuated, 
On the Mohawk is a large cataract, called the Cohoes, the water of which 
is faid to fall 0 feet perpendicular, where the river is a quarter of a mile 
in breadth. 

Carks.] Theſe are Cape May on the eaſt entrance of Delaware 
river ; Sandy-Hook, near the entrance of Raritan river; and Montock 
Point, at the eaſt end of Long Ifland. 

CLuitatE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] This province, lying to the ſouth 

of New England, enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. The 
ür is very healthy, and agrees well with all conſtitutions. The face of 
the country, reſembling that of the other Britiſh American colonies, is 
low, flat, and marſhy towards the ſea. As you recede from the coat, 
the eye is entertained with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which become 
largein proportion as you advance into the country. The foil is extremely 
fertile, producing wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, flax, and fruits, 
in great abundance and perfection. The timber is much the ſame with 
that of New England. A great deal of iron 1s found here, 
Eriks, POPULATION, AND COMMERCE.] The city of New York 
ſtands on the ſouth-weſt end of Y ork-ifland, which is twelve miles long, 
and near three in breadth, extremely well ſituated for trade, at the mouth 
of Hudſon's river, where it is three miles broad, and proves a noble con- 
reyance from Albany and many other inland towns towards Canada, and 
the lakes. This city is in length above a mile, and its mean breadth a 
quarter of a mile. The city and harbour are defended by a fort and 
battery: in the fort is a ſpacious manſion- houſe for the uſe of the governor, 
Many of the houſes are very elegant; and the city, though irregularly 
built, affords a fine proſpect. A fourth part of the city was burnt down 
by ſome incendiaries in 1776, on the king's troops taking it. A great part 
of the inhabitants are deſcended from the Dutch families, who remained 
tere after the ſurrender of the New Netherlands to the Engliſh, and the 
whole province is ſuppoſed to contain now about 209,000, 

The commerce of this province does not materially differ from that of 
New England. The commodities in which they trade are wheat, flour, 
barley, oats, beef, and other kinds of animal food. Their markets are 
the ſame with thoſe which the New Englanders uſe; and they have a 
Ihure in the logwood trade, aad that which is carried on with the Spaniih 
and French plantations. They uſed to take almoſt the fame fort of com- 
modities from England with the inhabitants of Boſton. At an average 
ot three years, their exports were ſaid to amount to 5206, O00l. and their 
ports trom Great Britain to 5 31,0001. | ; | 

REM GTON AND LEARNING. ] It is ordained, by the late conſtitution ot 
New York, that the free exerciſe and enjoyment of religious profeſſion 
nd worſhip, without diſcrimination or preference, ſhall for ever be allow- 
ec, within that ſtare, to all mankind. | 

A college was erected in New York, by act of parliament, about the 
year 1755 ; but as the aſſembly was at that time divided into parties, it 
Was formed on a contracted plan, and has for that reaſon never met with 
tie Ncouragement which might naturally be expected for a public ſemi- 
wry in o populous a city. 

HSTORY AND GOVERNNENT.] The Swedes and Dutch were the 

Mt Europeans who formed tettilements on this part of the Antricun 
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coaſt, The tract claimed by the two nations extended from the 48th to the 


41ſt degree of latitude, and was called the New Netherlands. It con. 
tinued in their hands till the time of Charles II. who obtained it from 


them by right of conqueſt in 1664 ; and it was confirmed to the Engliſh | 


by the treaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlands were not long in 
our poſſeſſion before they were divided into different provinces. New 
York took that name from the king's brother, James, duke of York, to 
whom the king granted it, with full powers of government, by letters 
patent, dated March 20, 1664. On James's acceſſion to the throne, the 
right to New York became veſted in the crogn, and 1t became a roval 
government. The king appointed the goveInor and council; and the 
people, once in ſeven years, elected their repreſentatives to ſerve in ge. 
neral aſſembles. Theſe three branches of the legiſlature (anſwering to 
thoſe of Great Britain), had power to make any laws not repugnant to 
thoſe of England; but, in order to their being valid, the royal aflent to 
them was firſt to be obtained. 

By the conſtitution of the ſtate of New York, eſtabliſhed in 1777 the 
ſupreme legiſlative power was veſted into two ſeparate and diſtinct bodies 
of men; the one to be called, The Aﬀembly of the State of New York,” 
to canſiſt of ſeventy members, annually choſen by ballot ; and the other, 
4 The Senate of the State of New Vork,“ to conſiſt of twenty-four far 
four years, who together are to form the legiſlature, and to meet once, at 
leaſt, in every year, for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The ſupreme executire 
power is to be veſted in a governor, who is to continue in office three years, 
afſiſied by tour counſellors, choſen by and from the ſenate. Every male 
inhabitant, of full age, who ſhall poſſeſs a freehold of the value of twenty 
pounds, or have rented a tenement of the yearly value of forty ſhillings, 
and been rated and have paid taxes to the itate for fix months preceding 
the day of election, is entitled to vote for members of the aflembly ; but 

thoſe who vote tor the governor, and the members of the ſenate, are to 
be poſſefled of frecholds of the value of one hundred pounds. The de- 
legutes to the congrels, the judges, &c. are to be choſen by ballot of the 
ſenate- and aflembly. | 


— 


C 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 160 39 and 43 north lat. 0 
Breadth col between 5 74 and 76 weſt long. 10,000 | 


EW JERSEY is bounded on the Weſt and South⸗ 
weſt, by Delaware river and Bay; on the South: 

caſt and Eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; and by the Sound which ſeparates 

Staten Ifland from the continent, and Hudſon's river, on the North. 
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Diviſions, Counties, Chief Towns, 
Middleſex Perth-Amboy and New-Brunſwick 
; Monmouth None 
Faſt Diviſion Eſſex Elizabeth and Newark 
— Somerſet None 
Bergen Bergen 
Burlington J CBvrarixcrox}) 40-8 N. late 
; Glouceſter ; Glouceſter | 75-0Vv. lon. 
Salem | Salem 
Weſt Diviſion 4 Cumberland 4 Hopewell 
contains Cape May None 
| Hunterdon Trenton 
Morris « + Morris 
L Suſſex (Nona 


Rivers.) Theſe are the Delaware, Raritan, and Paſſaick, on the lat- 
ter of which is a remarkable cataract ; the height of the rock from which 
the water falls is ſaid to be about 70 feet perpendicular, and the river there 
8 yards broad. 


LIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] The climate is much the ſame 


with that of New Vork; the foil is various, at leaſt one-fourth part of the 
province is barren ſandy land, producing pines and cedars ; the other 
parts in general are good, and produce wheat, barley, rye, Indian corn, 
&, in great perfection. | 
HisToRY, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, New Jerſey is part of that 
CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE, vait tract of land, which we 
have obſerved was given by king Charles II. to his brother, James, duke 
of York ; he ſold it, for a valuable conſideration, to lord Berkeley and 
hr George Carteret (from which it received its preient name, becauſe fir 
George had, as the family {till have, eſtates in the iſland of Jerſey), and 
they again to others, who, in the year 1702, made a ſurrender of the 
powers of goverument to queen Anne, which ſhe accepted: after which it 
decame a royal government. By an account publiſhed in 1965, the num- 
ber of inhabitauts appears to have been about 100,000, but 1s ſuppoſed 
now to be 130,000, Perth-Amboy and Burlington were the ſeats of go- 
verament ; the governor generally reſided in the latter, which is plea- 
laptly ſituated on the fine river Delaware, within twenty miles of Phila- 
delphia, The former is as good a port as moſt on the continent ; and the 
harbour is ſafe, and capacious enough to contain many large ſhips. In 
Bergen county is a very valuable copper-mine, 

By the new charter of rights eſtabliſhed by the provincial congreſs 
July 2, 1576, the government of New Jerſey is veſted in a governor, le- 
zillative council, and general aſſembly. The members of the legitlative 
council] are to be freeholders, and worth at leaſt one thouſand pounds real 
and perſonal eſtate ; and the members of the general afſembly to be worth 
ive hundred pounds. All inhabitants worth fifty pounds are entitled to 


vote tor repreſentatives in council and aſſembly, and for all other public 


oficers, The elections of the governor, legitlative council, and general 
allerably, are to be annual ; the governor, and lieutenant-governor, to be 
choſen out of and by the aſſembly and council. The judges of the 


upreme court are choſen for ſeven years, and the officers of the executive 
pewWer tor five years. 
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RELIGION AND LEARNING, ] According to the preſent conſtitution of 
this province, all perſons are allowed to worſhip God in the manner that 
is moſt agreeable to their own conſciences ; nor is any perſon obliged to 
pay tithes, taxes, or any other rates, tor the purpoſe of building or re. 
pairing any other church or churches, for the maintenance of any ni. 
niſter or miniſtry, contrary to what he believes to be right, or has deli. 
berately or voluntarily engaged himſelt to perform. There is to he no 


eſtabliſhment of any one religious ſect in this province, in preference to 


another ; and no proteſtant inhabitants are to be denied the enjoyment of 
any civil right, merely on account of their rehgious principles. | 

A callege was eſtabliſhed at the town of Princeton, in this proyince, by 
governor Belcher, in 1746, and has a power of conferring the ſame de- 
grees as Oxford or Cambridge. There were generally, before the war 
between Great Britain and the colonies, between 80 and 100 ftudents 


here, who came from all parts of the continent, ſome eyen from the ex- 
tremities of it. 


RN N. 


QITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 300 74 and 81 weſt longitude, 
Breath my e 0 39 and 44 north latitude, ö ene 


8. Miles, 


BOUNDARIES. } OUNDED by the country of the Iroquois, or Five 


Nations, on the North; by Delaware river, which 
divides it from the Jerſeys, on the Eaſt ; and by Maryland, on the South 
and Weſt; and contains the following counties, 


Counties. Chief Towns, 

Philadelphia — — PHILADELPHIA | 42 my "wy 5-20 
* - / . 

Cheſter — — Cheſter 

Bucks — Newtown 

Berks — Reading 

Northampton — Eaſton 

Lancaſter — Lancaſter : 

York York | 

Cumberland Carliſle 


Bedford, a county weſtward of the mountains upon the Ohio, 2 
chaſed from the Indians in 1768, by Mr. Penn, and eſtabliſne 
431 1771. Beidey 
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Befides the above, there are the three following 


807 


Counties, Chief Towns. 
Newcaſtle Newcaſtle 

Kent and on the Delaware J Dover 

: Suffex Lewes, 


which form a diſtin& government, and are now called “ the Delaware 
State,” having a preſident, council of nine perſons, and houte of aſſembly 
of twenty-one repreſentatives : the judges and other othcers ot ſtate, ci- 
vil and military, are choſen by the preſident and general aſſembly. 

Rivers.) The rivers are, Delaware, which is navigable tor veſſels of 
one fort or other, more than 200 miles above Philadelphia. The Sul. 
quehanna and Schuylkill are alſo navigable a confiderable way up the 
country. Thele rivers, with the numerous bays and crecks in Delaware 
bay, capable of containing the largeſt fleets, render this province admi- 
rably ſuited to carry on an inland and foreign trade. : i 

Cumark, AIR, $0IL, Ax b] The face of the country, air, ſoil, 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. and produce, do not materially differ 

from thoſe of New York. If there be any difference, it is in favour of 
this province. The air is ſweet and clear, The winters continue from 
December till March, and are ſo extremely cold and ſevere, that the ri- 
rer Delaware, though very broad, is often frozen over. The months ot 
luly, Auguſt, and September, are almoſt intolerably hot, but the country 
's refreſhed by frequent cold breezes. It may be remarked 1n general, 
that in all parts of the Britiſh plantations, from New York to the ſouthern 
extremity, the woods are full of wild vines of three or four ſpecies, all 
Ufterent from thoſe we have in Europe. But, whether from ſome tault in 
their nature, or in the climate, or the ſoil where they grow, or, what is 
mich more probable, from a fault in the planters, they have yet produced 
no wine that deſerves to be mentioned, though the Indians from them 
make a fort of wine, with which they regale themſelves. It may allo be 
obſerved of the timber of theſe colonies, that towards the ſouth it 15 not 
ls zo0d for ſhipping, as that of the more northern provinces. The tar- 
wer ſyuthward you go, the timber becomes leis compa-t, and rives catily, 
nich property, as it renders it leſs ſerviceable tor ſhips, makes it more 
uletul for ſtaves. 

Hls:rozy, GOVERNMENT, SETTLEMENT, 1% This country, un- 

PULATION, CHIEF rows, AND COMMERCE. J der the name of the 

New Netherlands, was originally poſſeſſed by the Dutch and Swedes. 
When theſe nations, however, were expelled from New York by the 
Engliſh, admiral Penn, who, in conjunction with Venables, had conquered 
tne Hand of Jamaica (under the auſpices of Cromwell), being in tavour 
with Charles II. obtained a promiſe of a grant of this country from that 
monarch. Upon the admiral's death, his ſon, the celebrated quaker, 
Walled himſelt of this promiſe, and, after much court ſolicitation, ob- 
twned the performance of it. Though as an author and a divine, Mr, 
Penn be little known but to thoſe of his own perſuation, his reputation 
i character no leſs reſpectahle is univerſal among all civilized nations. 
Ihe circumſtances of the times engaged vaſt numbers to follow him into 
bis new tettlement, to avoid the perſecutions to which the Quakers, like 
other lectaries, were then expoſed ; but it was to his own wiſdom and 
ability that, they are indebted for that charter of privileges, which placed 
us Colony on to reſpectable a footing. Civil and religious liberty, in 
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the utmoſt latitude, was laid down by that great man, as the chief and 
only foundation of all his inſtitutions. Chriſtians of all e 
might not only live unmoleſted, but have a ſhare in the meg 
the colony. No laws could be made but by the conſent of the inhabita 
Even matters of benevolence, to which the laws af few nations *M x 
extended, were by Penn ſubjected to regulations. 'The affairs of widen 
and orphans were to be inquired into by a court conſtituted for that py 6 
poſe. The cauſes between man and man were not to be ſubjected * 
delay and chicanery of the law, but decided by wiſe and honeſt e, 
His benevolence and generoſity extended alſo to the Indian nations : 1 |; 
ftend of taking immediate advantage of his patent, he purchaſed of the 
people the lands he had obtained by his grant, judging that the original 
property, and eldeſt right, was veſted in them. William Penn, in ſhort 
Had he been a native of Greece, would have had his ſtatue placed next 
to thoſe of Solon and Lycurgus. His laws, founded on the ſolid baſis of 
equity, ſtill maintain their force ; and as a proof of their effects, it is only 
neceſſary to mention that land was lately granted at twelve pounds 1 
hundred acres, with a quit-rent of four ſhillings reſerved ; whercas the 
terms on which it was formerly granted, were at twenty pounds the thou 
ſand acres, with one ſhilling quit-rent for every hundred. Near Phila- 
delphia, before the commencement of the war with the mother-coujitry 
land rented at twenty ſhillings the acre ; and even at ſeveral miles diſtance 
from that eity, fold at twenty years purchaſe, | 

In ſome years, more people tranſported themſelves into Pennſylvanis 
than into all the other ſettlements together. Upon the principal rivers 
ſettlements are made, and the country has been cultivated 150 miles obore 
Philadelphia. The preſent number of inhabitants are eſtimated at 
320, ooo. The people are hardy, induſtrious, and moſt of them ſubſian- 
tial, though but few of the landed people can be conſidered as rich; but 
before the commencement of the civil war, they were all wel! lodged, 
well fed, and, for their condition, well elad'; and this at the more eaſy 
rate, as the inferior people manufactured moſt of their own wear, both 
linens and woollens. : 

This province contains many very conſiderable towns, ſuch as German: 
Town, Cheſter, Oxford, Radnor, all which, in any other colony, would 
deſerve being taken notice of more particularly, But here the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, which is beautiful beyond any city in America. and in regu- 
larity unequalled by any in Europe, totally eclipſes the reſt, and deſerve: 
our chief attention. It was built after the plan of the famous Penn, the 
founder and legiſlator of this colony. It is fituated 100 miles from the 
ſea, between two navigable rivers, the Delaware, where it is above a mile 
in breadth on the north, and the Schuylkill, on the fouth, which it unites, 
as it were, by running in a line of two miles between them. The whole 
town, when the original plan can be fully executed, is in this manner : 
every quarter of the city forms a ſquare of eight acres, and almoſt in the 
centre of It is a f. uare of ten acres, ſurrounded by the town-houſe, and 
other public buildings, The High ſtreet is 100 feet wide, and runs the 
whole breadth of the town : parallel to it run nineteen other ſtreets, 
which are croſſed by eight more at right angles, all of them 30 feet wide, 
and communicating with canals, from the two rivers, which add not only 
to the beauty, but to the wholeſomeneſs of the city. According to the 
original plan, every mau in poſſeſſion of 1000 acres in the province, boy 
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his houſe either in one of the fronts, facing the rivers, or in the High 
ſtreet, running from the middle of one front to the middle of the other. 
Every owner of 5000 acres, beſides the above mentioned privilege, was 
entitled to have an acre of ground 1n the front of the houſe, and all others 
might have half an acre for gardens and court yards, The proprietor's 
ſeat, which is the uſual place of the governor's reſidence, and is about a 
mile above the town, is the firſt private building, both for magnificence 
and fituation, in all Britiſh America. The barracks for the troops, the 
market, and other public buildings, are proportionably grand, The quays 
are ſpacious and fine ; and the principal quay is 200 feet wide. 

There were in this city a great number of very wealthy merchants ; 
which is no way ſurprifing, when we conſider the great trade which it 
carried on with the Engliſh, Spamſh, French, and Dutch colonies in 
America; with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Madeira iſlands ; with 
Great Britain and Ireland; with Spain, Portugal, and Holland. Beſides 
the Indian trade, and the quantity of grain, proyifions, and all kinds of 
the produce of this province, which 1s brought down the rivers upon 
\ which this city is ſo commodiouſly fituated, the Germans, who are ſet- 
tled in the interior parts of this province, employ ſeveral hundred wag- 
00s, drawn each by four horſes, in bringing the product of their farms 
to this market. In the year 1749, 303 veſlels entered inwards at this 
port, and 291 cleared outwards. 

The commodities formerly exported into Pennſylvania, at an average of 
three years, amounted to the value of 611,000l. Thoſe exported to 


Great Britain and other markets, beſides timber, ſhips-built for ſale, cop- 


per ore, and tron in pips and bars, conhiſted of grain, flour, and many 
ſorts of animal food; and at an average of three years, were calculated 
at 705, col. Since the colony's independence, the new duty upon im- 
ported goods of two and a halt per cent. ad valorem, produced from the 
firſt of March to the firſt of December 1784, 1 32,0001. in Philadelphia, 
which correſponds to an importation of 3, 168, oool. 

There is an academy eſtabliſhed at Philadelphia, which has been greatly 
encouraged by contributions from England and Scotland, and which, be- 
* the civil war broke out, bid fair to become a bright ſeminary of 
earning. 

It — in Philadelphia that the general congreſs of America met in Se 
tember 1774; and their meetings continued to be chiefly held there, till 
the king's troops made themſelves maſters of that city, on the 26th of 
September 1777. But in June 1778, the Britiſh troops retreated to New 
York, and Philadelphia again became the reſidence of the congreſs. 

In i776, the repreſentatives of the freemen of Pennſylvania met in a 
general convention at Philadelphia, and agreed upon the plan of a new 
_ conſtitution of government for that colony. They determined, that the 

commonwealth, or ſtate of Pennſylvania, ſhould be governed hereafter by 
an aflembly of the repreſentatives of the freemen of the ſaine, and a pre- 
lident and council. That the ſupreme legiſlative power ſhould be veſted 
in a houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of the commonwealth or ſtate 
ot Pennſylvania, That the ſupreme executive power ſhould be veſted in 
z preſident and council of twelve. That every freeman of twenty-one 
years of age, having refided in Pennſylvania one year before the day of 
election for repreſentatives, and paid public taxes during that time, ſhould 
cn the right of an elector; and that the ſons of trecholders, of twenty- 
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one years of age, ſhould be entitled to vote, although they had not paid 
taxes. That the houſe of repreſentatives of the frecmen ot this common. 
wealth ſhould conſiſt of perſons moſt noted tor wiſdom and virtue, to he 
choten by the freemen of every city and county ot this commonwealth re. 
ipectively. And that no perſon ſhould be elected, unleſs he had reg 
in the city or county for which he ſhould be choſen two years before the 
election; and that no member, while he continued ſuch, ſhould hold ans 
other ofhce, except in the militia. That no perfon ſhould be capable of 
being elected a member to ſerve in the houte of repreſentatives of the 
frecmen of this commonwealth more than four years in ſeven. That the 
members of the houſe ot repreſentatives ſhould be choſen annually b 

ballot, and thould be ſtyled, “ The general aſſembly of repreſentatives of 
the freemen of Pennſylvania,” and ſhould have power to chooſe their 
ſpeaker, the treaſurer of the ſtate, and their other officers, to prepare 
bills and enact them into laws, to redreſs grievances, impeach ſtate cri- 
minals, and have all other powers neceflary for the legiflature ct à free 
ſtate or commonwealth, That delegates to repreſent Pennſylvania in con- 
greſs thould be annually choſen by ballot, in the general aflembly of re- 
preſentatives. That the ſupreme executive council of this itate ſhould 
conſiſt of twelve perions, to be chofen by the freemen of Philadelphia, 
and the ſeveral counties of Penniylvania. That a prefident, and vice- 
prefident of this council ſhould be choſen annually. That the preſident, 
and in his abſence the vice-pretident, and the council, five of whom are 
to be a quorum, thould have power to appoint and commitſionate judges, 
naval othcers, judge of the admiralty, attorney-general, and other officers 
civil and military. That the preſident ſhall be commander in chief of the 
forces of the ſtate, but thall not command in perſon, except adviſed therc- 
to by the council, and then only ſo long as they ſhall approve, That all 
trials ſhall be by jury; and that treedoma of ſpeech, and of the prets, ſhall 
not be reſtrained. That all perſons in public offices ſhall declare their 
belief in one God, the creator, and governor of the univerſe, the re- 
warder of the good, and the punither oi the wicked; and alto acknow- 
ledge the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament to be given by di— 
vine inſpiration. A variety of other particulars were alſo coatained in 
this plan of government; wherein it was likes iſe determined, that the 
freemen of this commonwealth, and their tons, ſhould be trained and 
armed for its defence, under fuck regulations, reſtrictions, and exceptions, 


as the general aſſembly thould by law direct, preſerving always to the peo- | 


ple the right of chooing their colonel, and all commitlioned ofticers under 
thut rank, in tuch manner and as often as by the ſaid laws ſhould be di- 
rected, "I'wo perions allo arc to be choſen by ballot every year tor each 
County and city by the freemen, to be called the * Council of Centos, 
Who are to examine into the conduct of the legitlative and executive 
powers. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. | Sq. Miles, 


th 0 and 80 weſt longitude. 
Beadtb ek MER 177 and 40 north latitude. | 12,500 


BoUNDARIES.] 12 OUNDED by Pennſylvania, on the North; by an- 

4 } other part of Pennſylvania, and the Atlantic Ocean, 

on the Eaſt ; by Virginia, on the South; and by the Apalachian moun- 
tains on the Weſt, | 

Maryland 1s divided into two parts by the bay of Cheſapeak, viz. 1. 

The eaſtern; and 2, The weſtern diviſion. | 


Diviſions Counties, Chief Towns. 
Worceſter — ] [ Princeſs Anne 
Somerſet ——— | | Snow Hill 
The eaſt diviſim | Dorſet —— | | Dorſet, or Dorcheſt 
contains the coun- & Talbot — Oxford 
tics of Cecil — 
| Queen Anne's —— Queen's town 
Kent { Cheſter 
St. Mary's county St. Mary 
Charles | Briſtol 
Prince George | Maſterkout 
The Weſt divifion 4 Calvert Abiugton 
contains Arundel ANNA POLISs, W. lon, 
76-50. N. lat. 39. 
Baltimore county | Balimore, 
Frederic county 


Rivexs,) This country is indented with a vaſt number of navigable 
creeks and rivers. The chief are Patowmac, Pocomoac, Patuxent, Chep- 
tonk, Severn, and Saſſafras. 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY, a In theſe particulars this province 

SOIL, AND PRODUCE. has nothing remarkable by which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe already deſcribed. The hills in the in- 
land country are of ſo eaſy aſcent, that they rather ſeem an artificial than 
a natural production, The vaſt number of rivers diffuſes fertility through 
the ſoil, which is admirably adapted to the rearing of tobacco, which is 
the ſtaple commodity of that country, hemp, India corn and grain, which 
they now begingto cultivate in preference to tobacco. 
| TOPULATION AND COMMERCE.] The number of Inhabitants is eſ- 
timated at 220,700, The commerce of Maryland depends on the ſame 
principles with that of Virginia, and is fo cloſely connected with it, that 
ay ſeparation of them would rather confuſe than inſtrut, It will be 
Conſidered therefore under that head. | 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT») It ſeems as if all the provinces of 


North 
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North America were planted from motives of religion. Maryland like 
thoſe we have formerly deſcribed, owes its ſettlement to religious confi 
derations. As they however were peopled by proteſtants, Maryland 
Was originally planted by Roman catholics, This ſect, towards the 
cloſe of Charles the Firſt's reign, was the object of great hatred to 
the bulk ot the Enyliſi nation; and the laws in force againſt the 
Papiſts were executed with great feverity, This in part aroſe from 
an opinion, that the court was too favourably diſpoſed towards this form 
of religion. It is certain, that many marks of favour were conferred on 
the Roman catholics, Lord Baltimore was one of the moſt eminent, in 
great favour with the court, and on that account moſt odious to the 
gencrality of Engliſhmen. This nobleman, in 1632, obtained a grant from 
Charles of that country, which formerly was conhdered as a part of Viryi. 
nia, but was now called Maryland, in honour of queen Henrietta Mary, 
daughter to Henry IV. of France, and ſpouſe to king Charles, The year 
following about 200 popiſh families, ſome of conſiderable diſtinction, em- 
barked with lord Baltimore, to enter into poſſeſſion of this new territory, 
Theſe ſettlers, who had that liberahty and good breeding which diſtin. 
guiſh gentlemen of every religion, bought their lands at an eaſy price 
trom the native Indians ; they even lived with them for ſome time in the 
ſame city; and the ſame harmony continued to ſubſiſt between the two 
nations, until the Indians were impoſed on by the malicious inſinuations 
of ſome planters in Virginia, who envied the proſperity of this popiſh 
colony, and inflamed the Indians againſt them by ill-grounded reports, 
ſuch as were ſufficient to ſtir up the reſentment of men naturally jea- 
lous, and who from experience had reaſon to be ſo, The colony, however, 
was not wanting to its own fatety on this occaſion. Though they con- 
tinued their friendly intercourſe with the natives, they took care to erect a 
tort, and to uſe every other precaution for their defence againſt ſudden 
hoſtilities ; the defeat of this attempt gave à new ſpring to the activity of 
this plantation, which was likewiſe receiving frequent reinforcements 
from England of thoſe who found themſelves in danger by the approach- 
ing revolution. But during the protectorſhip of Cromwell, every thing 
was overturned in Maryland. Baltimore, was deprived of bis rights; 
and a new governor, appointed by the protector, ſubſtituted in his room. 
At the Reſtoration, however, the property of this province reverted to its 


natural poſſeſſor. Baltimore was reinſtated in his rights, and fully diſco- 


vered how well he deſerved to be ſo. He eſtabliſhed a perfect toleration 
in all religious matters: the colony increaſed and flouriſhed, and diſſen- 
ters of all denominations, allured by the proſpect of gain, flocked into 
Maryland. But the tyrannical goverament of James II. again deprived 
this noble family of their poſſeſſion, acquired by royal bounty, and im- 
proved by much care and expence. | 

At the Revolution, however, lord Baltimore was again reſtored to all 
the profits of the government, though not to the right of governing, 
which could not conittently be conferred on a Roman catholic. But at- 
ter the tamily changed their religion, they obtained the power as well as 
the interelt. The government of this country exactly reſembled that in 
Virginia, except that the governor was appointed by the proprietors, aud 
only confirmed by the crown. The government of Maryland is nos 
veficd in a governor, ſenate of 15, and houſe of delegates, all which are 
to be choſen annually. The governor is to be elected by ballet, by the 


{erate and houſe of delegates. All treemen above twenty-one tj 
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age, having a freehold of fifty acres, or property to the value of thirt 
unds, have a right of ſuffrage in the election of delegates, which 1s 
vita voce. All perſons appointed to any office of profit or truſt, are to 
ſubſeribe a declaration of their belief in the Chriſtian rekgion, 
In 1782, a college was founded at Cheſter town 1n this province, under 
the name of Waſhington College, in honour of general Waſhington. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 7 | 
FF f 
Miles. Degrees, Sq. M. U 4% h 
Length 750 : 75 and go weſt lon. 1! 
Breadth 140 c between ; 36 and 40 north lat. f 80,000 3 
BoUNDARIES. ] Braman by the river Potowmae, which divides | 11 
it from Maryland, on the North- eaſt; by the At- 1 Wl 
lantic ocean, on the Eaſt ; by Carolina, on the South ; and the river Miſ- 11 If: l 
fifippi, on the Weſt. Il 


It may be divided into four parts, viz. The North; the Middle; the 
South; and the Eaſtern diviſion. | 


—̃̃ — — 
— — m 


| a 
Diviſions. Counties, Pariſhes, Al) 

1. Northumberland Wincomoca 11 a | 

"or 2. Lancaſhire — Chriſt Church 1! tk 
200 diviſion 3. Weſtmoreland — | 4 
2 4. Richmond — 1 
5. Stafford — St. Paul's ! 


\ 6. Eſſex — — Farnham 
7. Middleſex — {| ; Chriſt Church 

8. Glouceſler — | | Abingdon 
9. King and Queen co. | Stratton 
The middle divifion J 10. King William co. St. John's 
contains Y 11, New Kent —} I St. Peter's 
| 12, Elizabeth Elizabeth 


13. Warwick Denby 


14. York — | |] York 


L 15. Princeſs Anne | Lynhaven $! 

f 16, Norfolk Elizabeth $i! 
| 17- Nanſamund Chutakuk 1414 
18. Ifle of Wight Newport i 1 

19. 3 5 Waranole 0 5 | 
ut 20. Prince George Wayanoke 1 1080 
pier wag diviion 4 21. Charles . >< Weſtover i 1 | 
22. Henrico . Briſtol 1. 

23. James James Town 11 j | 
WILLIAMSBURG h | 1 | 

| 37-12 N. lat. 76. f $þ 

J 48. W. long. | i 


| 
Sa . 
The eaſtern diviſion | | 
between Cheſapeak 2 Acomac county — J Acomac. | | 
bay and the ocean | 
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Carts, pays, AX RIVERS.) In failing to Virginia or Maryland 
you paſs a ſtrait between two points of land, called the Capes of Vir 
mia, which opens a paſſage into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of the Wet, 
and ſafeſt in the whole world; for it enters the country near 300 mile 
from the ſouth to the north, is about 18 miles broad for a conſiderable 
way, and ſeven where it is the narroweſt, the waters in moſt places beino 
nine fathoms deep. This bay, through its whole extent, receives a val 
number of navigable rivers from the ſides of both Maryland and Virginia 
From the latter, beſides others of leſs note, it receives James River, Vork 
River, the Rappahannock, and the Potowmac : theſe are not only navi. 
gable for large ſhips into the heart af the country, but have fo many 
crecks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable rivers, that Vis. 
ginia is without all manner of doubt the country in the world of all others 
of the moſt convenient navigation. It has been obſerved, and the 
obſervation is not exaggerated, that every planter has a river at his 
door. 

Fack OF THE COUNTRY. | The whole face of this country is ſo ex. 
tremely low towards the ſea, that you are very near the ſhore before you 
can diſcover land from the maſt- head. The lofty trees, which cover the 
ſoil, gradually riſe as it were from the ocean, and afford an enchuntins 
proſpect. You travel 100 miles into the country, without meeting with 
a hill, which is nothing uncommon on this extenſive coaſt of North 
America, | 

AIR AND CLIMATE.] In ſummer the heats are exceſſive, though 
not without refrething breezes from the ſea. The weather is change- 
able, and the changes fudden and violent, Their winter froſts come 
on without the leait warning. To a warm day there ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeds ſuch an intenſe cold in the evening, as to freeze over the largeſt 
rivers. | 

The air and feaſons here depend very much upon the wind, as to heat 
and cold, dryneſs ,and moiſture. In winter they have a fine clear air, 
and dry, which renders it very pleaſant. Their ſpring is about a month 
earlier than in England; in April they have frequent rains; in May and 
E the heat increaſes ; and the ſummer is much like ours, being re- 

reſhed with gentle breezes from the ſea, that riſe about nine o'clock, and 
decreaſe and increaſe as the ſun riſes or falls. In July and Auguſt theſe 
breezes ceaſe, and the air becomes ſtagnant, and violently hot; in Septem- 
ber the weather generally changes, when they have heavy and frequent 
rains, which occation all the train of diſeaſes incident to a moiſt climate, 
particularly agues and intermitting fevers. They have frequent thunder 
and lightning, but it rarely does any miſchief, 

SoIL AND PRODUCE. Towards the ſea-ſhore and the banks of the 
rivers, the ſoil of Virginia conſiſts of a dark rich mould, which, with- 
out manure, returns plentifully whatever is committed to it. At a di— 
ſtance from the water there is a-11ghtneſs and ſandineſs in the ſoil, which, 
however, is of a generorſs nature, and helped by a kindly ſun, yields 
corn and tobacco extremely well. 

From what has been ſuid of the ſoil and climate, it is eaſy to infer the 
variety and perfection of the vegetable productions of this country, The 

foreſts are covered with all ſorts of lofty trees; and no underwood or 
bruſhes grow beneath ; ſo that people travel with eaſe through the foreſis 
on horſcback, under a tine ſhade to defend them from the ſun ; the plains 
are 
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are enamelled with flowers and flowering ſhrubs of the richeſt colours and 
moſt fragrant ſcent, Silk grows ſpontaneous in many places, the fibres of 
which are as ſttong as hemp. Medicinal herbs and roots, particularly the 
ſnake-root, avd the ginſeng of the Chineſe, are here in great plenty. 
There is no ſort of grain but might be cultivated to advantage. The in- 
habitants, however, are ſo engroſſed with the culture of the tobacco plant, 
that they think if corn ſufficient for their ſupport can be reared, they do 
enough in this way. But flax and hemp are produced, not only for their 
own conſumption, but for exportation, though not in ſuch quantities-ag 
wight be expected from the nature of the ſoil, admirably fured for pro- 


— 


ducing this commodity. 1 | 

AximAals.] We ſhall here obſerve, that there were neither horſes, cows, 
ſheep, nor hogs in America, before they were carried there by the Eu- 
ropeans 3 but now they are muluplicd ſo extremely. that many of them, 
particularly in Virginia, and the louthern colomes, run wild. Before the 
war between Great Britain and the colomies, beet and pork were ſold here 
from one penny to two pence per pound ; their fatteſt pullets, at ſix pence 
a. piece; chickens, at three or four ſhillings a dozen; geeſe at ten pence; 
and turkeys, at eighicen pence a- piece. But filh and wild fowl were ſtill 
cheaper in the ſcaton, and deer were fold from five to ten ſhillings a- piece. 
This eſtimate may {erve for the other American colonies, where proviſions 
were equally plentitul and cheap, and in fome {till lower. Beſides the 
animals tranſported from Europe, thoſe natural to the country are deer, 
of which there are great numbers, a ſort ot panther or tyger, bears, wolves, 
foxes, and racoons, Here 1s hkewiſe that fingular animal, called the 
opoflum, which ſeems to be the wocd rat mentioned by Charlevoix, in his 
hiſtory ot Canada, It is about the fize of a cat; and belides the belly 
common to it with other animals, it has another peculiar to itſelf, and which 
hangs beneath the tormer. This belly has a large apertiire, towards the 
luncer legs, which ciſcovers a large number ot teats on the uſual parts of 
the common belly. Upon theſe, when the female of this creature con- 
ceives, the young are formed, and there they hang like fruit upon the 
alk, until they grow in bulk and weight to their appointed ze; then 
they drop off, and are received into the falſe belly, from which they go out 
at pleature, and in which they take refuge when any danger threatens 
them, In Virginia there are all foits of tame and wild fowl, They have 
the nightingale, whoſe plumage is crimſon and blue; the mocking bird, 
thought to excel all others in his own note, and including that of every 
one; the humming bird, the ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, and 
by far the moſt beautiful, all arrayed in ſcarlet, green, and gold. Ir 
bps the dew from the flowers, which is all its nouriſhment, and is too deli- 
caie to be brought alive into England. | 

Hie roa v, GOVERNMENT, POPULAa-} This is the firſt country which 

TION, TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. . Engliſh planted in America. 
We derived our right, not only to this, but to all our other ſettlements. 
is bas been already obſerved, from the diſcovery of Sebaſtian Cabot, who, 
149%, firſt made the northern continent of America, in the ſervice of 

lenry VII. af England No attempis, however, were made to ſeitle it 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth. It wis then that fir Walter Raleigh 
apphed to court, and got together a company, Which was compaled of 
:\eral perſons of diſtinction, and ſeveral eminent merchants, who agreed 
d open a trade, and ſettle a colony, in that, part of the world, Which, in 
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conſumed at home, the duty.on which, at 261. 1s, per hogſhead, came 
to 35146751. the remaining 82, 300 hogſheads, were exported by our mer- 
chants to the other countries of Europe, and their value returned to Great 
Britain. The advantages of this trade appear by the bare mention of it. 
It may not be improper to add, that this ſingle branch employed 430 ſail 
of ſhips, and 79.0 ſeamen, Not only our wealth therefore, but the very 
ſinews of our national ſtrength, were powerfully braced by it. The other 
commodities of theſe colonies, of which naval ſtores, wheat, Indian corn, 
iron in pigs and bars, are the moſt conſiderable, made the whole exporta- 
tion, at an average of three years, amount to 1,040,0001l. The exports 
of Great Britain, the ſame as to our other colonies, at a like average, came 
to 865, oool. 

Here is a college, founded by king William, called William and Mary 
college, who gave 2000l. towards it, and 20,000 acres of land, with power 
to purchaſe and hold lands to the value of z2000l. a year, and a duty of 
one penny per pound, on all tobacco exported to the other plantations. 
There is a preſident, fix profeſſors, and other officers, who are named by 
the governors or viſitors. The honourable Mr. Boyle made a very large 
donation to the college for the education of Indian children, 
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NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA, wirr 
GEORGIA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Milos. Degrees. 


Length 700 6 and gt weſt longitude, 
Breadth 380 nen, 1 5 and 37 north latitude. . 


Sq. Miles, 


Bou DARIESs. ] DOUNDED by Virginia on the North; by the At- 
B lantic Ocean, on the Eſt; by the river St. John, 
which ſeparates Georgia from Florida, on the South; and by the Miſſi- 
ſippi, on the Weſt, | 


Diviſions. Counties. Towns, 
North Carolina, con- Albemarle — Egenton 
tains the counties of | m_ 2 4 Clarendon Wilmington 
Clarendon in part JI * james 3 
Craven riſt· Chu 
The middle diviſion, or | Berkley | | 
South Carolina, con-& Colleton v4 CHARLES-TOWN, W. 
tains the counties of | lon. 79-12. N. lat. 
| 32-45+ 
(Granville } | Port-Royal. 
\ {({ SAVANNAH, N. lat. 
The South Diviſion 31-55. W. long. 
p | Georgia — 1 80-20. 
6 & | Frederica 
J \Puritburgh. 
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Rivens.] Theſe are the Roanoke, or Albemarle river ; Pamfico 
Neus ; Cape Fear, or Clarendon river; Pedee; Santee; Savannah ; Al- 
atamaha, or George River ; and St. Mary” S, which divides Georgia from 
Florida: all which rivers riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and runniny 
eaſt, fall into the Atiantic ocean. The back parts are watered by the Che- 
rokees, Yatous, Mobile, Apal: chicola, the Pearl river, and many other 
noble ſtreams which tall into the Mrfhſtg pi, or the gulf of Mexico. 

8E 2. BAYS, AND CaPEs.] The only fea bordering on this country 
is that of the Atlantie Ocean; which is io thallow near the coalt, chat: a ſlip 
oFany greut burden cannot approach it, cx ccept in ſome few places. here 
has not yet been tound one good harbour i in North Carolina; the buſt are 
thoſe of Roanoke, at the mouth of Albemarle River, and Pamties. In 
South Curoima, there are the harbours of Winvaw, or George-Town, 
Charles-Town, and Port Royal, In Georgia, the mouths of the rivers 
Savannah and Altamaha form good harbours. 

The mon remarkable promontories are, Cape Hatteras, in 25 vey 
odd minutes north lat. Cape Fear to the touth of it, and Cape Carterct 
$1j!] farther Huth. 

CLtMATE AND AIR, ] There is not any conſiderable difference be- 
tween the climate of thete countries. In general it agrees with that of 
Virginia; but where they differ, it is much to the advantage ot Carolin. . 
The ſummers, indeed, are of a more intenſe heat than in 'Vi irginia, but 
the winters are milder and ſhorter, The climate of Carolina, like all Ames 
rican weather, is ſubject to ſudden trantitions from heat to cold, and from 
cold to heat; but not to {uch violent extremities as Virginia. The win— 
ters are ſeldom ſevere Enough to ircere any conſiderable water, affecting 
only the mortungs and evenings ; the troits have never ſufſicient [trengt! 
to xeſiſt the noon- day tun; fo that many tender plants, which do not {tand 
the winter of Virginia, flourith in Carolina, for they have oranges in 
rat plenty near Charlks-Town, and excellent in their kinds, doth fiycet 
and four. | 

SOIL, PRODUCi,, AND FACE In this reſpect, too, there is a conf- 

or THE COUNTRY. eee ee e. 
ties and Virginia; the Carolinas, however, in the fertility ot natuse, 
have the advantage; but (corgia hath not 1 good a foil as the othel 
Provinces. Ihe whole com ry is in 4 manner one tor: li, where Ou 
planters have not Cleared it. The trees are almoſt the faine in every tel. 
pect with thoſe produced in Virgin! la; and by the ditferent ſpecics a 
t! eſe, the quality of the ſoil is eafily known, The land in Cavolwa !» 
eally cleared, as theie is itttic or no underwood, and rhe for2115 moſtiy 
conliſt of tall trees at a confiderable diſtance. I boſe grounds. which bea 
the oak, the Walnut, and the hickory, are extremely terile ; they are of 
a dark ſand intermixed with loam ; and as all their land abounds with 
nitre, it is 2 long time betoie it is exhauſted ; tor here they never uſe any 
manurc. The pine barren is the worit of all; this is an almoſt perlectl 
white find ; yet it bears the pine-tree, and fore other uſcful plante, ni 
turally yielding good profit in pitch, tur, and turpentine, When this 
{pccies of land is cleared, for two or three years together it Þ roduccs very 
good crops of Indian corn and peaſe; and, when it hes lov, and 18 loca 
ed, it even an{wers for rice. But u hat is 1 tortuuate for this prov! ince 
18, nat this worſt part of its land is favourable to a ſpecies of ehe mol 

valuable of all its products, to one of the kinds of indigo. The lov, 
rich, 1lwampy grounds bear their great ſtaple, rice, Ihe country heat 
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the ſea is much the worſt, in many parts little better than an unhealthy 
(lt marſh ; for Carolina is all an even plain for 89 miles from the fea, not 
a hill, not a rock, nor ſcarcely even a pebble to be met with. But the 
country, 4s you advance in it, improves continually ; and at 100 miles 
diſtance from Charles-Town, where it begins to grow hilly, the ſoil is of 
a prodigious fertilitv, fitted for every purpoſe ot human life; nor can 
any thing be imagined more pleaſant to the eye than the variegated di{- 
poſition of this back country. Here the air is pure and wholeſome, 
and the ſummer heat much more temperate than in the flat ſandy 
cont, 

In Carolina, the vegetation of every kind of plant 1s incredibly quicks 
The climate and foil have ſomething in them 1o kindly, that the latter, 
when left to itſelt, naturally throws out an immenſe quantity of flowers 
and flowering ſhrubs. All the European plants arrive at perfection here 
berond that in which their native country affords them. With proper 
culture and encouragement, ſilk, wfne, and oil, might be produced in 
theſe colonies : of the firſt we have ſeen ſamples equal to what is brought 
to us from Italy, Wheat grows extremely well in the back parts, and 
vields a prodigious Increaſe, 

From what we have obſerved of theſe valuable provinces, their pro- 
ductions appear to be, vines, wheat, rice, Indian corn, barley, oats, 
peale, beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives, orange, citron, 
expreſs, ſaflatras, oak, walnut, caſſia, and pine trees; white mulberry- 
trees for feeding ſilk-worms; farſaparilla, and pines which yield turpen— 
tine, rein, tar, and pitch. There is a kind of tree from which runs an oil 
of extraordinary virtue for curing wounds, and another, which yields a 
balm thought to be little inferior to that of Mecca. There are other trees 
beide thele that vield gums. The Carolinas produce prodigious quan - 
tities of honey, of which they make excellent ſpirits, and mead as good as 
Malaga ſack, Of all theſe the three great ſtaple commodities at preſent: 
me, the indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. Nothing turpriſes an 
European more at firſt tight than the ſize of the trees here, as well as in 
Virvina and other American countries. Their trunks are often from 50 
to 70 feet high, without a branch or limb; and frequently above 36 feet 
in circumference, Ot theſe trunks when hallowed, the people of Charles- 
Town as well as the Indians make canoes, which ſerve to traniport provi- 
lions and other goods from place to place; and ſome of them are ſo large, 
that they will carry zo or 40 barrels ot pitch, though formed of one piece 
ot umber. Ot theſe are likewiſe made curious pleaſure boats. 

ASIMALS. | "Phe original animals of this country do not difter much 
hom those oft Virginia; but in Carolina they have a {till greater variety 
ot beautiful towls. All the animals of Europe are here in plenty; black 
cattle ate multiplied prodigiouſly: to have 2 or zoo cows is very common, 
but ſome have 1-00 or upwards. Theſe ramble all day at pleaſure in the 
toreſts ; but their calves being ſeparated and kept in fenced paitures, the 
cows return every evening to them. The hogs range in the fame man- 
ner, and return like the cows; theſe are very numerous, and many run 
quite wild, as well as horned cattle and horſes, in the woods. It is ſur- 
bring that the cattle thould have increaſed ſo quickly fince their being 
nelt imported from Europe, while there are ſuch numbers of wolves, ty- 
Sers, and panthers, conſtantly ranging the woods and foreſts, We have 
already oblerycd that cheſe animals are leſs ravenous than the beafts ol 
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Africa and Aſia; they very ſeldom attempt to kill either calves or foals 
in America, and when attacked, their dans make a vigoruus defence, 

His rokY, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, The firſt Engliſh expe. 

CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. ditions into Carolina wert 
unfortunate. Nothing ſucceſstul was done in this way till the year 1663, 
in the teigy of Charles II. At that time ſeveral Englifh noblemen, and 
others of great diflinction, obtained a charter from the crown, inveſting 
them with the property and juriſdiction of this country. They parcelled 
out the lands to fuch as were willing 0 go Over into the new lettlement, 
and to ſubmit to a ty tem of laws, which they employed the famous Locke 
to compole tor them. 

They begun their firſt ſettlement at a point of land towards the ſouth— 
ward of their dithi ict, beta ten two navigable rivers, Here they laid the 
foundation of a city, called Charles-Fown, which was deligned to be, what 
it now 1s, the capital of the province. In time, however, the diſputes be- 
tween the church of Englandmen and diflenters cauſed a total contuſion in 
the colony. This was rendered u ſtill more intolerable by the incurſions of 
the Indians, whom they bad irrnated by their inſolence and injuſtice. In 
order to prevent the fatal conſequences of theſe inteſtine diviſions and 
foreign wars, an at of parhament was patied, which put this colony under 
the immediate protection of the crown, The lords proprietors accepted a 
recompence of about 24,0001. tor both the property and juriſdiction; 
and the conſtitution of this colony, in thoſe reſpects in which it differed 
from the royal colonie-, was altered. Earl Granville, however, thought 
fit to retain his ſeventh ſhare, which continued in the poſſeſſion of his family, 
For the more convenicut adminiſtration of affairs, too, Carolina was di- 
vided into two diftrifts, and two governments. This happened in 1728. 
and from that time, peace being reſtored-in the internal government, as 
well as with the Cherokees and other Indian tribes, theſe provinces began 
to breathe ; and their trade advanced with wondertul rapidity, 

The ſettlement of Georgia was projected in 1732, when ſeveral public 
ſpirited noblemen and others, from comp.ttion to the poor of thele king: 
doms, ſubſcribed a conhiderable ſum, which, with 10,00cl. from the go- 
vernment, was given to provide in necefſiaries ſuch poor perfons as were 
willing to tranſport themſelves into this province, and to ſubmit to the re- 
gulations impoſed on them. In proceſs of time, new ſums were raiſec, 
and new inhabitants ſent over. Before the year 1752, upwards of 1000 
perſons were ſettled in this province. It was not, however, to be expected, 
that the inhabitants of Georgia, removed as thry were at a great diſtance 
from their benefactors, and from the check and control of thoſe who had 
a natural influence over them, would ſubmit to the magiſtrates appointed 
to govern them. Many of the regulations, too, by which they were 
bound, were very improper in themtelves, and deprived the Georgians of 
privileges which their neighbours enjoyed, and which, as they increaſed 
in numbers and opulence, they thought it hard they ſhould be deprived 
of. From theſe corrupt ſources aroſe all the bad humours which tore 
to pieces this conſtitution of government. Difſſentions of all kinds fprung 
up, and the colony was on the brink of deſtruction, when, in 1752, the 
government took it under their immediate care, removed their parties” 
lar grievances, and placed Georgia on the ſame footing with the Carolinas. 

The method of ſettling in Carolina, and indeed in other province» 
Britiſh America, was to pitch upon a void ſpace of ground, and either to 
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for every 100 acres ; or otherwiſe, to pay a penny an acre quit-rent year. 
ly to the proprietors, without purchaſe-money. The people of Carolina 
live in the ſame eaſy, plentitul, and luxurious manner with the Virginians 
already deſcribed. Poverty is here almoſt an entire ſtranger ; and the 
planters are the moſt hoſpitable people that are to be met with to all ſtran- 
gers, and eſpecially to ſuch as by accident or misfortune are rendered inca- 
pable of providing for themſelves, : 

The only town in either of the Carolinas worthy of notice is Charles- 
Town, the metropolis, of South Carolina, which for fize, beauty, and 
trade, may be conlidered as one of the firſt in Britiſh America. It is ad- 
mirably fituated at the confluence of wwo navigable 11vers, one of which 
15 nivigable for ſhips 20 miles above the town, and for boats and large 
canoes near 40. The harbour is good iu every reſpect, but that of a bar, 
which hinders veſſels of more than 200 tuns burth-n, loaded, from enter- 
ing. The town 1s regularly and pretty ſtrongly fortified by nature and 
art; the ſtreets are well cut; the houſes are large and well built; fome 
of them are of brick, and others of woyd, bur all of then handſome and 
elegant, and rent is extremely high. The ſtreets are wide and ſtraight, 
interſecting each other at right angles; thoſe running eaſt and weſt extend 
about a mile from one river to the other. It contains about cos houſes, 
and was the ſeat of the governor, and the place of meeting of the aſſembly, 


Its neighbourhood is beautiful heyond deſcription. Several handſome equi- 


pages are kept here. The planters and merchants are rich and well bred ; 
and before the war between Great Britain and the colonies, the people 
were ſhewy and expenſive in their dreſs and way of hving : ſo that every 
thins conſpired to make tins by much rhe liveieſt, the lovelieſt, and Pt. 
teſt place, as it is one ot the richeſt too, in all America. Ir ought alfo 
to be obſerved, for the honour of the people of Carolina, that when, in 
common with the other colauwes, they refolved againſt the uſe of certain 
luxuries, and even neceſſiries of lite; thoſe articles which improve the 
mind, enlarge the underſtanding, and correct the taſte were excepted ; 
the importation of books Was permitted as tormerly. | 

North and South. Carolina joined with the other colonies in their revolt 
zgainſt Britain; and in 1 80, Charles Town being beficged bv the king's 
troops, ſurrendered on capitulation, with 6002 men wm arms priſoners, on 
the 12th of May in that year, after the bege bad continued ſeven 
weeks, | 

As South Carolina has met with infinitely more attention than the other 
provinces, the commerce ot this country alone employed 40 ihnos, while 
that of the other two did not employ 60. Its exports to Great Britain 
of native commodities. on an average of three years, amounted to more 
than 395,000. annual value; and its imports to 366, ool. The exports 
of North-Carolina were computed at about 70,0001. and its imports at 


13,0021. The trade of Georgia is likewiſe in its infancy ; the exports ' 


Mounted to little more than 74, ooo. and the ports to 49, oo00l. 

The trade between Carolina and the Weſt Indies was the fame in all 
Telpects with that of the reſt of the colonies, and was very large; their 
ride with the Indians was in a very flouriſhing condition; and they to- - 
merly carried Engliſh goods on pack-horſes ; or coo miles into the coun 
ny welt of Charles-Town. 

he mouths of the Rivers in North Carolina form but ordinary har- 
urs, and do not admit, except one at Cape Fear, veſſels about 70 or 


tons. This lays a weight upon their trade, by the expence of lighter-- 
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age. Edenton is the capital of North Carolina, but little more than 3 
trifling village; they were lately projecting a town farther ſouth, which 
would be more centrical. 

Georgia has two towns already known in trade. 


trom the ſea, upon a noble river ot the ſame name, which is navigable for 
200 miles farther for large boats, to the ſecond town, called Avgulta, 
which ſtands in a country of the greateit fertility, and carries or. a con: 


ſiderable trade with the Indians, From the town of Savannah you ſce th 


whole courle of the river towards the fea; and on the other hard, you | 


ſee the river tor about 6o miles up into the country. Hefe the Ker. 


Mr. George Whitfield (who uſed to croſs the Atlantic every other year) | 


founded an orphan-houſe, which is now converted to a very different uſe, 


into a college tor the education of young men deſigned chiefly for the 


miniſtry. By a late eſtimate of their population, the number ot inhabit. 
ants in North Carolina is 200,000 ; in South Carolina 17c,o00 ; and in 
Georgia about 25,000. | 
In October, 1779, the town of Savannah being in poſeſſion of the king's 
tioops, was beliegeil by 80.0 of the American and French trocps in con- 
junction; but they were both bravely repulſed by the king's troops, with 
a great flaughter of the French and Americans, 
as Charles Town, were afterwards evacuated by the king's troops, and re- 
ſtored to the Americans, 


The government of North Carolina is now veſted in a governor, ſe- 


nate, and houſe of commons, all elected annually ; the executive power! 
a governor and ſeven counſellors; of South Carolina, in a governor, fe. 


nate of 23, and a houſe of repreſentatives of 202 members: and that ot I 


Georgia in a governor, executive council of 12, and houſe ct aſſembly d 
72 reprelentatives, 


„ T OB Bs oy * 


E have al: eady obſerved, that between the two continents ot! 
V/ America lis a multitude of iflands, which we call the Weit In- 
dies, and which, ſuch as are worth cultivation, now belong to five Eu- 
roycan powers, as Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, and Denmark. 
As the climate and ſeaſons of thete iſlands differ widely from what we can 
form any idea ot, by what we perceive at home, we hail, to avoid repe-Y 
tition:, ſpeak of them in general, as well as ſome other particulars chat 
are peculiar to the Weſt-Indies. 4 

The chmate in all our Weſt India iflands is nearly the fame, allows | 
for thoſc accident} dite: ences which the ſeveral ſituations and qualities 7 
the lands themſelves produce. As they lie within the tropics, and that the 


ſun gocs quite over their heads, paſſing beyond them to the north, 4s 


: 7 ees he 
never returning farther from any of them than about 30 degrees 10 wy 


5 * . * A ke _ : Wn 
Huth, they are continually ſubjected to the extreme of an heat, e 
would be intolerable, if the trade wind, ring gradually as the fun gates 


tength, did not blow in upon them trom the fea, and refreth aura | 
fuch a manner, as to enable them to attend their concerns even un C x 

* . - * 5 — 97 0 115 ; 
meridian tun, On the other hand, as the night advances, à brecac bes 
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Savannah, the capital, | 
4 . 8 3M : 1 19 
is commodiouſly ſituated for an inland and foreign trade, about ten miles 
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o he perceived, which blows ſmartly from the land, as it were from the 


centic, as the ſca, to all points of the compaſs at once, 


By the fame remark: ible Providence in the diſpoſing of things, It is, 


chat when the ſun has made a great progreſs towards the tropic ot Cancer, 


and becomes in a manner vertical, he draws after him ſuch a vaſt body ot 
clouds, as field them from his direct beams; and diflolvins into rain, 
cool the air „and retreſh the country, thirſty with the long Iroushr, which 
cemmonly reigns from the beginning of January to che latter end of 
May. 

The rains in the Weſt Indies (and we may add in the Eaft Indies) are 
by, ho means ſo moderate as with us. Our heavielt rains are but dews 
comparatively. They arc rather floods of water, poured trom the clouds 
with a prodigious impetuoſity; the 11vers riſe in a moment; new rivers 


| and lakes are formed, and in a ſhort ume, all the low country is under 


Hence it is the rirers which have their ſource within the tro- 
pics, f ſell and overflow their banks at a certain ſeaſon ; but fo miſtaben 
e the ancients in their idea of the torrid zone, that they imagined it to 
be tried and ſcorched up with a continual and tzrvent heat, and to be for 


that reaſon uninhabitable; when, in reality, ſome ot the largeſt rivers of 


the world have their courle within 1ts limits, and the moitture is one of 
the vreateit inconveniencies of the chmate in ſeveral places. 
The rains make the only diſtinstion ot ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies; the 
trecs are green the whole year round; they have no Cold, no froſts, no 
nous, end but rarely {ome hail; the ſtorms of hail are, however, very 
violent when they happen, and the hailſtones very great and heavy. — 
* acther it be owing to this moiſture, which alone does not ſeem to be a 
ſattejent cuuſe. or to a greater quantity of a falphureous acid, which pre- 
dominates in the air ot this country, metals of all kinds, that are ſubject 
to the action ot ſuch e auies, ruſt and canker in a very ſhort time; and 
this cauie, perhaps as much as the heat itfelr, contributes to make the 
chmate of the Weit Indies uniriend ly and unpleaſant to an European con- 
iu ution. 

It is in the rainy ſeaſon (principally in the month of Auguſt, more 
rarely in July and 8. ptember) that they are affuulted by hurricanes ; the 
molt terrible calamity to which e are ſubject (as well as the people | in 
te Kait Indies) from the clima this deſtroys 5, Uta troke, the labours 

of many years, and proftrates the moſt exalted] hopes of the planter, and 
often juſt at the moment when he thinks himſelt our of the reach of tor- 
ſudden and violent ſtorm of, wind, rain, thunder, and 
lightning, 1 with a furious ſwelling of the ſeas, and ſometimes 
with an earthquake ; in ſhort, with every circumitance, which the ele- 
ments can affeinble, that is terrible and deliruttive, Firit, they ſee as the 
pretude to the enſuing havock, whole fields of ſugar-canes whirled into 
the a, and icaitered over the face of the country. The itrongelt tree 
ot 1 he toreſt arc torn up by the roots, and driven about like ſtubble; ae 
Windmills ae {we opt away in a moment; their utenlils, the fixtures, the 
| Ponderous Cc per boilers, and ftills of ſeveral hundred weight, are wrenched 
from the ground, and buttered to pieces; their houles are no protectiou; ; 
the roots are torn off at one blaſt; whilſt the rain, which in au hour riſes 
Eve icet, ruſhes in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence, 
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The hurricane comes on either in the quarters, or at the full change 
of the moon. If it comes at the full moon, obſerve theſe ſigns. That 
day you will ſee the ſky very turbulent; you will obſerve the ſun more 
ved than at other times; you will perceive a dead calm, and the hills clear 
of all thoſe clouds and miſts which uſually hover about them, In the 
clefts of the earth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow rumbling ſound, 
like the ruſhing of a great wind. At night the ſtars ſeem much larger 
than uſual, and ſurrounded with a fort of burs; the north-weſt ſky has a 
black and menacing look; the ſea emits a ſtrong ſmell, and rites into vat 
waves, often without any wind; the wind itſelf now forſakes its uſual 
ſteady eaſterly ſtream, and ſhifts about to the weſt ; from whence it ſome- 
times blows with inte, miſſions violently and irregularly for about two 
hours at a time, The moon herſelf is ſurrounded with a great bur, and 
ſometimes the ſun has the ſame appearance, Theſe are ſigns which the 
Indians ot theſe 1lands taught our planters, by which they can prognoſti- 
cate the approach of an hurricane. 

The. grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt Indies is ſugar ; the com- 
modity was not at all known to the Greeks and Romans, though it was 
made in China in very early times, from whence we had the firſt know. 
ledge of it; but the Portugueſe were the firſt who cultivated it in Ame- 
rica, and brought it into requeſt, as one of the materials of a very uni— 
verſal luxury in Europe. It is not ſettled whether the cane, from which 
this ſubſtance is extracted be a native of America, or brought thither to 
their colony of Brazil, by the Portugueſe, from India and the coaſt of 
Africa; but, however that matter may be, in the beginning they made 
the moſt, as they ſtill do the beſt ſugars which come to market in this 
part of the world, The juice within the ſugar-cane is the moſt lively, 
elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in nature; and which, ſucked raw, has 
proved extremely nutritive and wholeſome, From the molaſſes rum is diſ- 
tilled, and from the ſcummings of the ſugar a meaner ſpirit 1s procured, 
Rum finds its market in North America, where it is conſumed by the in- 
habitants, or employed in the -African trade, or diſtributed from theuce 
to the fiſhery of Newfoundland, and other parts; befides what comes 
to Great Britain and Ireland. However, a very great quantity of mo- 
laſſes is taken oft raw, and carried to New England to be dittilled there. 
The tops of the canes, and the leaves which grow upon the joints, make 
very good provender for their cattle, and the refuſe of the cane, atter 
grinding, ſerves for fire ; fo that no part of this excellent plant is without 
1ts uſe, 

They compute that, when things arc well managed, the rum and mo- 
laſſes pay the charges of the plantation, and the ſugars are clear gain, 
However, by the particulars we have ſeen, and by others which we may 
cafily imagine, the expences of a plantation in the Weſt-Indies are very 

reat, and the profits at the firſt view precarious ; for the chargeable ar- 


ticles of the windmill, the boiling, cooling, and dillilling houſes, and the 


buying and ſubliſting a ſuitable number of flaves and caitle, will not fofter 
any man to begin a ſugar plantation of any conſequence, not to mention 
the purchaſe ot the land, which is very high, under a capital of at leaſt 
goool, Neither is the life of a planter, if he means to acquire a fortune, 
a life of idleneſs and luxury; at all times he muſt keep a watchful eye 
upon his overieers, and even overſee himſelf occafionally. But at the 
boiling ſeaſun, if he is properly attentive to his affairs, no way of lite 
can be more laborious, and more dangerous to the health; from a mw: 
| 4 
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tant attendance day and night, in the extreme united heats of the cli- 
mate, and ſo many fiery furnaces ; add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, 
earthquakes, and bad ſeaſons ; and then confider when the ſugars are in 
the caſk, that he quits the hazard of a planter, to engage 1n the hazards 
of a merchant, and ſhips his produce at his own riſk. "Theſe conſideta- 
tions might make one believe, that it could never anſwer to engage in this = 
bufineſs ; but, notwithſtanding all this, there are no parts of the world, in it 
which great eſtates are made in ſo ſhort a time, from the produce of the 133 
earth, as the Weſt Indies. The produce of a few good ſeaſons generally kd 
provides againſt the ill effects of the worſt, as the planter is ſure of 2 =.” 
ſpcedy and profitable market for his produce, which has a readier ſale than 1 
perhaps any other commodity in the world, „ 
Large plantations are generally under the care of a manager, or chief 
overſeer, who has commonly a ſalary of 15ol. a year, with overſeers un- 113 
der him in proportion to the greatneſs of the plantation; one to about 30 $19 
negroes, and at the rate of about gol. Such p'antations too have a ſur- 
geon at a fixed ſalary, employed to take care ot the negroes which belong 135 
to it. But the courſe which is the leaſt rroubleſome to the owner of the 1871 
eſtate is, to let the land, with all the works, and the ſtock of cattle and | ih 
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{laves, to a tenant, who gives ſecurity for the pay ment of the rent, and 
the keeping up repairs and ſtock, The eſtate is generally eſtimated to ſuch . 
a tenant at half the neat produce of the belt years; ſuch tenants, if induſ- 1 
trious and frugal men, ſoon make good eſtates for themſelves. i | 
The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at a very eaſy rate. This ny! 
is generally by allotting to each family of them a {mall portion of land, WW. 
and allowing them two days in the week, Saturday and Sunday, to culti- 1 ly 
vate it: ſome are ſubſiſted in this manner, but others find their negroes a 1 
certain portion of Guinea and Indian corn, and to ſome a ſalt herring, or 5 
a ſmall portion of bacon or ſalt pork à day. All the reſt of the charge | | 
conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair ot breeches, and a blanket ; and the profit U 
of their labour yields 10 or 121. annually. The price of men negroes 1 
upon their firſt arrival, is from 30 to 36l. women and grown boys 50s. leſs; t 
but ſuch negro families as are acquainted with rhe bufineſs of the iflands 1 
generally bring above 4el. upon an average one with another ; and there 1 
are inſtances ot a lingle negro man expert iu buſineſs, bringing o guineas; ih 
and the wealth of a planter is generally computed from the number of | 
llaves he poſleſſes. | 
To particulariſe the commodities proper for the Welt India market, 
would be to enumerate all the neceflaries, conveniencies, and luxuries f | 
lite: for they have nothing of their own but cotton, coffee, tropical fruits, | 
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ſpices, and the commodines I have already mentioned. 

Traders there make a very large profit upon all they ſell; but from the 
dumefous flipping conſtantly arriving from F urope, and a continual ſuc— 
ceſſion of new adventurers, each ot whom carry out more or leſs as a ven- | 
ture, the Welt India market is frequently overſtocked ; money muſt be I} 
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raiſed, and goods are ſometimes fold at prime coſt or under. But thoſe 
who can afford to ore their goods, and wait for a better market, acquire e 
fortunes equal to any of the planters. All kinds of handicraftſmen, pp | 


elpecially carpenters, bricklayers, brazicrs, and coopers, get very great 
encouragement, But it is the misfortune of the Weſt Indies, that phy- | 
helans and ſurgeons even outdo the planter and merchant, in accumulating 


riches, 14 | 
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Before the late war, there were allowed to be in our Weſt Indies at leaft 


. 230.000 negro flaves; and, upon the higheſt calculation, the whites there 


in all 41d not amount to go, oo ſouls, This diſproportion between the 
tre-men and negroes, which grows more vilible every day, ſome writer; 
hive endeavoured to account for, by alleging, that the enterpriling {pirit 
which the woveity of the object, and various concurrent caules, had pro- 
duccd in the lust century, has decayed very much. That the difpolition 
of the Welt Indians themſelves, who tor cheapneſs chooſe to do ever 
thing by negroes which can pothbly be done by them, contributes greatly 
to the ſmall number ot whites of the lower ſtations. Such indeed is the 
powerful influence of avarice, that though the whites are kept in conflant 
terror of inſurrections and plots, many families employ 25 or 30 negroes 
as memal fervants, who are infinitely the moſt dangerous of the llaves, 
and in caſe of any infurrection, they have it more in their power to ſtrike 
a ſudden and fatal blow: and the crueiry with which the negrocs are often 
treated, gives the white inhabitants too much reaſon for thei! apprehen- 
tions, that the negroes may endeavour to revenge themfſclves upon their 
matters, 

The firſt obſervation that has been mentioned, in order to account for 
the preſert di proportion between the freemen and the negroes in the Weſt— 
Indies, we think it not well founded; that enterpriling ſpirit which firſt 
led Britons out to dilcovery and colonization, ſtill animates in a very con- 
ſiderable degree the people ot this nation; but the field has been lately 
more ample and enlarged, and emigrants have had greater ſcope whereon 
to range. Belides the vaſt continent of North America, which takes in 
ſuch a variety ot climates, and diicovers ſuch a richneſs of ſoil; the Eaſt 
Indies, an inexhauſtible mine of riches, have in ſome degree drawn the 
attention of mankind from that of the Weit. Countries, as well as in- 
dividuals, attain a name and reputation for ſomething extraordinary, and 
have their day. Many ot the beſt tamilies of this nation are ambitious of 
procuring places for their ſons in the Katt Indies. Here is an ample field 
tor all adventurous ſpirits, who, diidaining an idle lite at home, and ara- 
bitious of becoming uletul to themſelves, their connections, or the com— 
munity, boldly venture into the immenſe regions of this Eaſtern world, 
Others, full as remote from an indolent diſpolition, but with leſs conduct 
and inferior abilities, ſet out with the molt fanguine hopes. Theſe are 
your fiery, retlets rempers, willing to undertake the feverett labour, pro- 
vided it promiſes but a ſhort continuance, who love riſk and hazard, whole 
ſchemes are always vaſt, and who put no medium between being great and 
being undone, 

"Che itlands of the Veſt Indies lic in the form of a bow, or ſemicircle, 
ſtretching almott trum the cuart of Florida north, to the river Oronoque, 
in the main continent of South America. Some call them the Caribbecs, 
from the tirit inhabitants; thuugh this is a term that molt geographers 
confine te the Leeward Tilands. Sailors diftinzuith them into \Windward 
and Leeward Iilands, with regard to the utual courſes of ſhips, from Old 
Spain, or the Canaris, to Carthuvena or New Spain and Portobello,— 
The georyraphical tables and maps diltinguiſh them into the great and 
little Antilles. 3 

IAMaAlCà.] The firlt that we come to belonging to Great Britain, and 
alſo the molt important, alter leaving Florida, is Jamaica, which lies be- 
tween the 75th and 79th degrees of welt longitude trom London, ws WM: 
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teen 17 and 18 north latitude. From the caſt and weſt it is in length 


about 140 miles, and in the middle about bo in breadth, growing leſs to- 


wards each end, in the form of an egg. It hes near 4500 miles ſouth-weſt 
of England, 


This ifland is interſected with a ridge of ſteep rocks tumbled by the 
frequent earthquakes in a ſtupendous manner upon one another. Theſe 
rocks, though containing no {oil on their ſurface, are covered + 1th a great 
variety of beautiful trees, flouriſhing in a perpetual ſpring; they are 
nouriſhed by the rains, which often tall, or the miſts which continually 
brood on the mountains, and which, their roots penetrating the cranmes 
of the rocks, induſtriouſly ſeek out for their own ſupport. From the rocks 
flue a vaſt number ot ſmall rivers of pure wholeſome water, which 
tumble down in cataracts, and together with the ſtupendous height of the 
mountains, and the bright verdure of the trees through which they flow, 


form a moſt delightrul landſcape. On each ſide of this chain of mountains 


are ridges of lower ones, which diminiſh as they remove from it. On 
theſe coffee grows in great plenty. The vallies or plains between theſe 
ridges are level heyond what is ordinary in molt other countries, and the 
{oil is prodigioufly fertile. 

The longeſt day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, and the ſhorteſt in 
winter about eleven; but the moit uſual diviſions of the ſeaſons in the 
Weſt Indies are into the dry and wet ſeaſons. The air of this 1fland is, 
in molt places, exceſſively hot, and untavourable to European conſtitu- 
tions; but the cool ſea-breezes, which ſet in every morning at ten o'clock, 
render the heat more tolerable : and the air upon the high grounds is tem- 
perate, pure, and cooling. It lightens almoit every night, but without 
much thunder, which when it happens is very terrible, and roars with 
aſtoniſhing loudneſs, and the lightning in theſe violent ſtorms frequently 
does great damage. In February or March, they expect earthquakes, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. During the months of May and October, 
the rains are extremely violent, and continue ſometimes for a fortnight 
together. In the plains are found ſeveral falt tountains; and in the moun- 
tains, not far from Spaniſh Town, is a hot bath, of great medicinal vir- 
tues. It gives relief in the dry belly-ach, which, excepting the bilious 
and yellow fever, is one of the moſt terrible endemial diſtempers of 
Jamaica. 

Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable production of this iſland. Cocoa 
was formerly cultivated in it to great extent, It produces allo ginger, 
and the pimento, or, as it is called, Jamaica. Pepper ; the wild cinnamon- 
tree, Whoſe bark is fo uſeful in medicine; the manchincel, whole fruit, 
though uncommonly delighttul to the eye, contains one of the worſt poi— 
lons in nature; the mahogany, in ſuch uſe with our cabinet- makers, and 
ot the moſt valuable quality ; but this wood begins to wear out, and of 
late is very dear. Excellent cedars, of a large ſize and durable; the cab- 
bove-tree, remarkable for the bardneis ot its wood, which when dry is in- 
corruptible, and hardly yields to any kind of tool; the palma attording 
aal, much eſteemed by the ſavages, both in food and medicine; the ſoap— 
tree, Whoſe berries anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing ; the mangrove and 
olive bark, uſeful to tanners ; the tuſtic and red wood to the dyers ; and 
lately the logwood, Ihe indigo plant was formerly much cultivatcd ; 
and the cotton-tree is {till ſo. No ſort of European. grain grows here; 
chey have only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peas of various kinds, 

at nong of them reſembling ours, with varicty of xcots, Frvits, as bas 


been 
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been already obſerved, grow in great plenty; citrons, Scville aud China 
oranges, common and ſweet lemons, mes, ſhadocks, poinegranates, ma. 
mees, ſourſops, papas, pinc-apples, cuſtard-1pples, ftar-apples, prickly 
pears, allicada, pears, meſons, pompions, guavas, and ſeveral kinds gf 
berries, alſo garden ſtuffs in great pleaty, and good. Ihe catile bred on 
this iſland are but few; their beef is tough and lean; rhe mutton and 
lamb are tolerable ; they have great plenty of hogs ; many plantations 
have hundreds of them, and their fleth is exceedingly ſweet and delicate, 
Their horſes are ſmall, mettletume, and hardy, and when well made ge. 
nerally ſell for 30 or 4ol. ſterling. Jamaica likewiſe ſupplies the apothe. 
cary with gumacum, farfaparilia, china, caſſia, and tamarinds, Among 
the animals are the land and fea turtle, and the alligator. Here are all 
forts of fowl, wiid and tame, and in particular more parrots than in auy 
of the other iſlands ; bettdes parroquets, pelicans, ſnipes, teal, Guinea 
hens, geeſe, ducks, and turkeys ; the humming-bird, and a great variety 
of others. The rivers and bays abouud with tiſh, The mountains breed 
numberleſs adders, and other noxious animals, as the tens and marſhes do 
the guana and gallewaſp ; but theſe laſt are not venomous. Among the 
inſects are the ciror, or chegoc, which eats into the nervous and mem- 
branous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, and the white people are 
ſometimes plagued with them. Theſe inſects get into any part of the 
body, but chiefly the legs and feet, where they breed in great numbers, 
and ſhut themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, which 
is not perhaps till a week after they have been in the body, they pick them 
out with a needle, or point of a penkniie, taking care to deſtroy the bag 
entirely, that none of the breed, which are like nits, may be left behind. 
They ſometimes get into the toes, and eat the fleth to the very bone, 
This ifland was originally part of the Spaniſh empire in America. Se— 
veral deſcents had been made upon it by the Engliſh, prior to 1656 ; but 
it was not till this year that Jamaica was reduced under our dominion.— 
Cromwell had fitted out a ſquadron, under Penn and Venables, to reduce 
the Spanilh iſland of Hiſpaniola, bur there this ſquadron was unſucceſsful, 
The commanders, of their own accord, to atone for this misfortune, made 
a deſcent on Jamaica, and having carried the capital, St. Jago, ſoon com- 
pelled the whole iſland to ſurrender, Ever fince it has been ſubject to the 
Engliſh, and the government of it is one of the richeſt places, next to 
that of Ireland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the ſtanding ſalary being 
2,500]. per annum, and the aflembly commonly voting the governor as 
much more; which, with the other perquiſites, make it on the whole 
little inferior to 10,000]. per annum. | 
We have already obſerved, that the government of all the American 
Hands is the ſame, namely, that kind which we have formerly deſcribed 
under the name of a royal government. Their religion too is univerſally 
of the church of England; though they have no bithop, the biſhop ot 
London's commiſſary being the chief religious magiſtrate in thoſe parts. 
About the beginning of this century, it was computed, that the num- 
ber of whites in Jamaica amounted to 60,000 and that of the negroes to 
120, 00. It appears at preſent that Jamaica is rather on the decline, as 
is the number of inhabitants, the whites not exceeding 25,002, and the 
blacks go, oo. Beſides theie, a number of fugitive negroes have formed 
a fort of colony among the Blue Mountains, independent of the whites, 
with whom they make treatie:, and are in ſome reſpects uſeful to the inha- 
E:tants of the land, particularly in ſending back runaway flaves. 
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Indigo was once very much cultivated in Jamaica, and it enriched the 
land to ſo great a degree, that in the pariſh of Vere, where this drug was 
chiefly cultivated, they are faid to have had no leſs than 300 gentlemen's 
coaches; a number I do not imagine even the whole iſland exceeds at this 
day; and there is great reaſon to believe, that there were many more per- 
ſons of property in Jamaica formerly than are now, though perhaps they 
had not thoſe vaſt fortunes which dazzle us in ſuch a manner at preſent, 
However, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very numerous, until reduced 
by earthquakes, and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, which, treading on 
the heels of the former calamities, ſwept away vaſt multitudes, The de- 
creaſe of inhabitants, as well as the decline of their commerce, ariſes from 
the difficulties to which their trade is expoſed, of which they do not fail 
to complain to the court of Great Britain : as that they are of late deprived 
of the moſt beneficial part of their trade, the carrying of negroes and dry 
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goods to the Spaniſh coaſt; the low value of their produce, which they if if 
aſcribe to the great improvements the French make in their ſugar colonies, 18 
which are enabled to underſell them by the lownefs of their duties; and the LiF 


trade carried on from Ireland and the northern colonies to the French and [4 
Dutch iſlands, where they pay no duties, and are ſupplied with goods at 
an eaſier rate, Some of theſe complaints, which equally affect the other 
iſlands, have been heard, and ſome remedies applied; others remain un- 
redreſſed. Both the logwood trade, and this contraband, have been the | 
ſubjects of much contention, and the cauic of a war between Great Britain 1 
and the Spaniſh nation. The former we always avowed, and claimed as | | 
our right, and at the peace of 1763, it was confirmed to us. The latter we | 
permitted; becauſe we thought, and very juſtly, that if the Spaniards 1 
found themſelves aggrieved by any contraband trade, it lay upon them, Bt 
and not upon us, to put a {top to it, by their guarda coſtas, which cruiſe " 
in theſe ſeas, purpoſely to ſeize and confiſcate fuch veſſels and cargoes 
a3 are found in this trade. In this manner did the Britiſh court argue, 
till the politics of this nation, in compliance with the court of Spain, 
thought proper to ſend Engliſh cruiſers to the American coaſt, effec- 
tually to cruſh that lucrative trade, of which the whole body of Britiſh 
lubjects in America loudly complained, as it put a ſtop to the principal ehan- 
nel which hitherto enabled them to remit to largely to Great Britain, 

Port Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ſtood upon the 
point of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the fea, formed part of 
the border of a very fine harbour of its own name. The conveniency of 
this harbour, which was capable of containing a thoutand fail of large 
ſlips, and of ſuch depth as to allow them to load aud unload at the greateſt 
eaſe, weighed ſo much with the inhabitants, that they choſe to build their 
capital on this ſpot, though the place was a hot dry ſand, and produced 
none of the neceſſaries of life, not even freſh water. But the advantage 
ot its harbour, and the reſort of pirates, made it à place of great conſider- 
ation, Theſe pirates were called Buccaneers ; they fought with an in- 
contiderate bravery, and then ſpent their fortune in this capital with ag 
inconſiderate diſſipation. About the beginning of the year 1692, no place, 
tor its ſize, could be compared to this rown for trade, wealth, and an en- 
tire corruption of manners. In the month of June, in this year, an earth- 
quake, which ſhook the whole ifland to the foundations, totally over- 
whelmed this City, ſo as to leave, in one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt 
veſtige remaining. In two minutes, the earth opened and ſwallowed up 
mne-tenths ot the hou{:s, and tuo thouſand people. The water guſhed 
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out from the openings of the earth, and tumbled the people on heaps ; 
but ſome of them had the good fortune to catch hold of beams and rafter; 
of houſes, and were aft-rwards faved by boats. Several ſhips were caſt 
away in the harbour ; and the Swan trigate, - which lay in the dock to ca- 
reen, was carricd over the tops of finking houſes, and did not overſet, hut 
afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds ot people, who ſaved their lives upon 
her. An officer, who was in the town at this time, ſays, the earth opened 
and ſhut very quick in ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral people fink down 
to the middle, and others appeared with their heads juſt above ground, 
and were ſqucezed to death. At Savannah, above a thouſand acres were 
ſunk, with the houſes and people in them; the place appearing for ſome 
time like a lake, was atterwards dried up, but no houfes were ſeen. In 
ſome parts, mountains were ſplit; and at one place a plantation was re- 
moved to the diſtance of a mile. They again W the city; but it was 
a ſecond time, ten years after, deſtroyed by a great fire. The extraor— 
dinary convenience of the harbour tempted them to build it once more; 
and once more, in 1722, was it laid in rubbiſh by & hurricane, the moſt 
terrible on record. Such repeated calamities ſeemed to mark out this place 
as a devotcd ſpot; the inhabitants, therefore, reſolved to forſake it for 
ever, and to reſide at the oppolite bay, where they built Kingſton, which 
is lately become the capital of the iſland. It confilts of upwards of one 
thouſand houſes, many of them handſomely built, and in the taſte of theſe 
iſlands, as well as the neighbouring continent, one ſtory high, with por- 
ticos, and every conveniency for a comtortable habitation in that climate. 
Not far from Kingſton, ſtands St. Jago de la Vega, a Spaniſh town, which, 
though at preſent inferior to Kingiton, was once the capital of Jamaica, 
and is ſtill the ſeat of government, and the place where the courts of jus 
tice are held. 

On the 3d of October 1780, was a dreadful hurricane, which almott 
overwhelmed the little ſea-port-rown ot Savannah-la-Mer, in Jamaica, 
and part of the adjacent countrv. Very few houfes were left ſtanding, 
and a greit number of lives were loſt. Much damage was allo done, and 
many lives lol!, in other parts of the ifland. 

The whole product of the ifland may be reduced to theſe heads. Firl., 
ſugars, of which they exported in 1753, twenty thoutand three hundres 
and fittecn hogſheads, ſoine vaſtly great, even to a tun weight, which 
cannnot be worth lets in England than 424.72 5l. Moſt of this goes to 
[ondon, Briltol, and Glaſgow, and fome part of it to North America, 
in return tor the beet, pork, cheeſe, corn, peas, ſtaves, planks, pitch, 
and tar, which they have trom thence. Second, rum, of which they 
export about tour thoufand puncheons. The rum of this ifland 1s gene- 
rally citeemed the beſt, and is the moſt uſed in Great Britain. Thi, 
molatles, in which they made a great part of their returns for New Eng: 
tand, where there are vaſt diſtilleries. All thele are the produce of the 
grand ttaple the ſugarcane. According to the late teltimony of a rel- 
pectable planter, in Jamaica, that itland hath 280,000 acres in Canes, 01 
which 210,900 ate anuunily cut, and make from 68 to 70,000 tons of lug, 


and 4,200,900 gallons of rum. Fourth, cotton, of which they {end out two 


thouſand bays, [he indigo, rormerly much cultivated, is now inconſider- 
able; but {ome cocoa und coflce are CN ported, with a conſiderable Quantity 
gt pepper, ginger, drugs tor dyers and apothecaries, 1weetmeats, maho- 
gany, an manchineel planks. But ſome of the moſt conſiderable articles 
of their trace are with the Spaniti continent of New Spain me Len 
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Firma; for in the former they cut great quantities of logwood, and both 
in the former and latter they carried on a vaſt and profitable trade in Ne— 
eroes, and all kinds of European goods. And even in time of war with 
Spin, this trade between Jamaica and the Spaniſh Main goes on, which it 
will be impoſſible for Spain to ſtop, whilſt it is ſo pro fitable to the Britiſh 
merchant, and whilſt the Spaniſh officers, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
new ſo great a reſpect to preſents prop: rly made. Upon the whole, man * 
ot the people of Jamaica, whilſt THEF appear to live in ſuch a ſtate of 
luxury, As in molt other places leads to beggary, acquire great fortuncs, 
in a manner, inffantly. "Their equipages, their cloaths, their furniture, 
their tables, all bear the tokens of the greateit wealth and profution ima— 
ginable. This obliges all the treaſure they receive to make but a very 
ſhort ſtar, being hardly more than ſufficient to anſwer the calls of their 
cy and luxury on Europe and North America. 

On Sund: ys, or court time, get tlemen wear Wigs, and appear very gay 
in chats ot 11k. and vcits trimmed with {;iver. At other times they ge- 
nerally wear only thread ſtockings, linen drawers, a veſt, a Holland cap, 
and a hat upon it. Men ſervants wear a coarle linen frock, with buttons 
at the neck and hands, long trowiers of the tame, and a check flirt, The 
Negroes, except thoſe who attend gentlemen, who have them drefled in 
their own livery, have once a year Oſnaburghs, and a blanket for cloth- 
ing, with a cap or handkerchiet tor the head. The morning habit of the 
laces is a looſe night-gowun, careleſsly wrapped about them ; before dinner 
they put off their diſhabille, and appear with a good grace in all the ad- 
vintage of a rich and becoming dieis. 

The common drink of perlons in aMvent circumſtances is Madeira wine 
mixed with water. Ale and clatet are extravagantiy dear; and London 
porter felis for a thilling per bottle. But the general drink, eſpecially 
among thoſe of interior rank, is rum punch, which they call Kill-Devil, 
becauſe, being frequently drank to excels, it hears the blood, and brings 
on fevcrs, which in a few hours {end them to the grave, efpecially thoſs 
who arc juſt come to the itland, which is the reaton that ſo many die here 
upon their Brit arrival, 

Fug lin money is ſeldom ſeen here, the current coin being entirely 
Span-th, There is no Place. where ſilver is fo plentitul, or has a quncke 
creuiation, You cannot dine tor leis thin a piece of eight, and the 
common rate of boarding is three pounds per week ; though in the mar- 
keis beet, pork, fowl, and fiſh, may be bought as cheap as in London: 
but mutton ſells at nine Pence per pound, 

Learning 1 1s here at a very low ebb; there are indeed fome gentlemen 

ell verſed in literature, and who ſend their children to Great Britain, 
here they have the advantage of a polit e and liberal education; but the: 

vulk of the people take little care to improve their minds, being generally 

Mmgged in trade or riotous diſſipation. 

The nafery and hardſhips of the Negroes are truly moving; and though 
leut care is taken to make them pr opagate, the ill treatment they recave 
10 ſhoitens their lives, that initcad of iocreating by the courle of n. atute, 
wany thoutands are annually imported to the Wet! Indies, to ſupply the 
place of thoſe who pine and die by the hard{hips they receive, It is laid, 
that they are flubborn and uniraftable, tor the molt part, and that they 
Mult be ruled with a rod of iron; but they ought not to be eruthed With 
it, Or 10 be th. Gught 1 fort ot be alts , without ſouls: as ſome of their ma{- 
ters or Overſeas do at preſent, thou; gh tome of theſe tyrants are themichveg 
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the dregs of this nation, and the refuſe of the jails of Europe. Many of 
the Negroes, however, who fall into the hands of gentlemen of humz. 
nity, find their ſituations eaſy and comfortable; and it has been obſerved 
that in North America, where in general theſe poor wretches are better 
uſed, theſe is a leſs waſte of Negroes, they live longer, aud propagate 
better. And it ſeems clear, from the whole courſe of hiſtory, that thoſe 
nations which have behaved with the greateſt humanity to their ſlaves 
were always belt ſerved, and ran the leaſt hazard from their rebellions.— 
The flaves, on their firſt arrival from the coaſt of Guinea, are expoſed 
naked to ſale ; they are then generally very ſimple and innocent creatures, 
but they ſoon become roguifh enough; and when they come to be whipped 
excuſe their faults by the example of the whites. They believe every 
Negroe returns to his native country after death. This thought is ſo agree- 
able, that it cheers the poor creatures, and renders the burthen of life 
eaſy, which would otherwiſe, to many of them, be quite intolerable,— 
They look on death as a bleſſing, and it is ſurpriſing to ſee with what 
eourage and intrepidity ſome of them meet it; they are quite tranſported 
to think their ſlavery is near at an end, that they ſhall reviſit their native 
ſhores, aud ſee their old friends and acquaintance, When a Negroe is about 
to expire, his fellow-flaves kiſs him, and wiſh him a good journey, and 
fend their hearty good wiſhes to their relations in Guinea, They make 
no lamentations ; but with a great deal of joy inter his body, beliczing he 
is gone home and happy. 

BARBADOES.] This iſland, the moſt eaſterly of all the Caribbees, is 
fituated in 59 degrees weſt long. and 13 degrees north lat. It is 21 miles 
in length, and in breadth 14. When the Engliſh, ſome time after the 
year 1625, firſt landed here, they found it the moſt favage and deſiitutc 
place they had hitherto viſited. It had not the leaſt appearance of ever 
having been peopled even by favages. There was no kind of bcaſts of 
paſture or of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor root, fit for ſupporting the life 
of man. Yet as the climate was ſo good, and the foil appeared fertile, 
ſome gentlemen of ſmall fortunes in England reſolved to become adven- 
turers thither. The trees were ſo large, and of a wood fo hard and ſtub- 
born, that it was with great difficulty they could clear as much ground as 
was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. By unremitting perſeverance, how- 
ever, they brought it to yield them a tolerable ſupport; and they found 
that cotton and indigo agreed well with the ſoil, aud that tobacco, which 
was beginning vo come into repute in England, anſwered tolerably. Theſe 
proſpects, together with the ſtorm between the king and parliament, which 
was beginning to break out in England, induced many new adventurers to 
tranſport themſelves into this iſland. And what is extremely remarkable, 
ſo great was the increaſe of people in Barbadoes, 25 years after its firlt 
ſettlement, that in 1650, it contained more than 50,000 whites, and a 
much greater number of Negroes and Indian flaves ; the latter they àc- 
quired by means not at all to their honour ; for they ſeized upon all thoſe 
unhappy men, without any pretence, in the neighbouring iflands, and 
carried them into ſlavery. A practice which has rendered the Caribbee 
Indians irreconcileable to us ever ſince. They had begun, a little betore 
this, to cultivate ſugar, which ſoon rendered them extremely wealth). — 
The number of the flaves therefore was ſtill augmented : and in 1676, it 
is ſuppoſed that their number amounted to 100,000, which, together with 
50,000, Make 150,000 on this ſmall ſpot; a degree of population un- 


known in Holland, in China, or any other part of the world moſt le, 
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nowned for numbers. At this time Barbadoes employed 400 fail of ſhips, 
one with another of 150 tons, in their trade. Their annual exports in 
ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron-water, were above 350, oool. 
and their circulating caſh at home was 200, oool. Such was the increaſe 
of population, trade, and wealth, in the courſe of 50 years. But fince 
that time, this iſland has been much on the decline, which is to be at- 
tributed partly to the growth of the French ſugar-colonies, and partly to 
our own eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſles. Their numbers at pre- 
ſent are ſaid to be 20,000 whites, and 100,000 flaves. Their commerce 
confiſts in the ſame articles as formerly, though they deal in them to leſs 
extent, The capital is Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, whoſe 
employment is ſaid to be worth 5oool. per aunum. They have a college, 
founded and well endowed by colonel Codrington, who was a native of 
this ifland. Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by hurri- 
canes, fires, and the plague, On the 1oth of October 1780, a dreadful 
hurricane occaſioned vaſt devaſtation in Barbadoes, great numbers of the 
houſes were deſtroyed, not one houſe in the ifland was wholly free from 
damage, many perſons were buried in the ruins of the buildings, and 
great numbers were driven into the ſea, and there periſhed. - 

Sr. CHRISTOPHER's.] This ifland, commonly called by the ſailors 
St. Kitt's, is ſituated in 62 degrees weſt long. and 17 degrees north lat. 
about 14 leagues from Antigua, and is twenty miles long and ſeven broad. 
It has its name from the famous Chriſtopher Columbus, who diſcovered 
it for the Spaniards, That nation, however, abandoned it, as unworthy 
of their attention; and in 1626, it was ſettled by the French and Engliſh 
conjunctly; but entirely ceded to us by the peace of Utrecht. Behdes 
cotton, ginger, and the tropical fruits, it generally produces near as much 
ſugar as Barbadoes, and ſometimes quite as much. It is computed that 
this iſland contains 6000 whites, and 36,000 Negroes. In February, 
1782, it was taken by the French, but was reſtored again to Great Butain 
by the late treaty of peace. | | 

ANTIGUA.] Situated in 61 deg. W. lon. and 17 deg, N. lit. is of 
a circular torm, near 20 miles over every way. This iſland. which was 
formerly thought uſeleſs, has now got the ſtart of the reſt of the Engliſli 
harbours, being the belt and fafeſt as a dock-yard, aud an eſtabliſhment 
tor the royal navy; but St. John's is the port of greateſt trade; and chis 
capital, which, before the fire in 1769, was large and wealthy, is the 
ordinary ſeat of the governor of the Leeward Iſlands. Antigua is ſup- 
poled to contain about 7000 whites, and 30,000 ſlaves. 

NEVIS xD MONTSERRAT.] Two ſmall iflands, lying between 
dt, Chriitopher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding 18 miles, in 
circumference, and are ſaid each to contain 5000 whites, and 10, ooo ſlaves, 
The foil in theſe four iſlands is pretty much alike, light and ſandy, but 
notwichſtanding, fertile in a high degree; and their principal exports are 
derived from the ſugar cane, Both were taken by the French 1n the year 
1732, but reſtored at the peace. | 
 BARBUDA.}] Aae in 18 deg. N. lat. 35 miles north of Antigua, 


's 20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth, It is fertile, and has an indit- 
terent road tor ſhipping, but no direct trade with England. The inha- 
wants are chiefly employed in huſbandry, and raiſing treſh proviſions for 


8 uſe of the neighbouring iſles. It belongs to the Codrington family, 


the inhabitants amount io about 1500. 
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ANGUILLA.] Situated in 19 deg. N. lat. 60 miles north-weſt ot 


St. Chriſtopher's, is about 30 miles long and 10 broad. This iflang is 
perfectly level, and the climate nearly the fame with that of Jamaica, 
The inhabitants, who are not numerous, apply themſelves to huſbandry, 


and feeding of cattle, 


DOMINICA.] Situated in 16 deg. N. lat. and in 62 W. lon, lies 
about half way between Guadalupe and Martinico. It is near 28 miles in 
length, and 13 in breadth : it got its name from being diſcovered by Co- 
lumbus on a Sunday, The foil of this iſland is thin, and better adapted 
to the rearing of coffee han ſugar ; bur the ſides of the hills bear the fine? 
trees in the Weſt Indies, and the iſland is well ſupplicd with rivulers of 
Fine water, The French have always oppoſed our ſettling here, becauſe ir 
muſt cut off their communication, in time of war, between Martinico and 


Guadalupe. However, by the peace of Paris, in 1763, it was ceded in 


expreſs terms to the Engliſh ; but we have derived little advantage from 
this conqueſt, the iſland being, till lately, no better than a harbour for 
the natives of the other Caribbees, who being expelled their own ſettle. 
ments, have taken refuge here. But, on account of its fituation between 
the principal French iflands, and Prince Rupert's Bay being one of the 
molt capacious in the Weſt Indies, it has been judged expedient to form 
Daminica into a government of itſelf, and to declare it a free port, It 
was taken by the French in 1778; but was reſtored again to Great Britain 
by the late peace. 

ST. VINCENT.] Situated in 13 deg. N. lat. and 61 dev, W. lon, 
50 miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, 30 miles fourth of St. Lucia, is abou: 
24 miles in length, and 18 in breadth. It is extremely fruitful, being a 
black mould upon a ſtrong loam, the moit proper for the railing of ſugar, 
Indigo thrives here remarkably well, but this article is leſs cultivated than 
formerly throughout the Weit Indies. Many of the inhabitants are C. 
ribbeans, and many here are allo fugnives trom Barbadoes and the othet 
lands, The Caribbeans were teated with fo much injuſtice and barba- 
ity, after this ifland came into pofleflion of the Engliſh, to whom it was 
ceded by the peace iu 1763, that they greatly contributed towards enabling 
the French to get poſleſſion of it again in 1779; but it was reſtored to 
Great Britain by the late treaty ot peace, 

GRANADA axp TAE GRANADINES.] Granada is ſituated in 12 
deg, north lat, and 62 deg. weſt lon. about 30 leagues ſouth-weſt of Bar- 
badoes, and almoſt the fame diſtauce north of New Andaluſia, or the 
Spaniſh Main. This ifland is {aid to be zo miles in length, and 15 in 
breadth, Experience has proved, that the ſoil of this iſland is extremely 
proper for producing ſugar, coftee, tobacco, and indigo ; and upon the 
whole it carries with it all the appearance of becoming as flouriſhung 3 
colony as any in the Weſt Indies, of its dimenſions. A lake on the top 
of a hill, in the middle of the ifland, ſupplies it plentifully with fine 
rivers, which adorn and fertilize it. Several bays and harbours lie round 
the iſland, ſome of which may be fortified with great advantage, which 
renders it very convenient for ſhipping; and has the happiness of not 
being ſubject to hurricanes, St. George's bay has a ſandy bottom, #" 


100 large veſſels may be moored with perfect ſafety. This 1 7 
long the theatre of bloody wars between the native Indians ee 
Trench, during which theſe handful of Caribbees defended theme“ 
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attacked by the Engliſh, the French inhabitants, who were not very nu- 
merous, were ſo amazed at the reduction of Guadalupe and Martinico, 
that they loſt all ſpirit, and ſurrendered without making the leait oppo- 
tion ; and the full property of this iſland, together with the ſmall iſlands 
on the north, called the Granadives, which yield the ſame produce, were 
confirmed to the crown of Great Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763.— 
But in July, 1779, the French again made themſelves maſters of this 
iland, though it was reſtored to Great Britain by the late treaty of 
eace. | 

" NEWFOUNDLAND.] Excluſive of the Weſt India ſugar iſlands, 
lying between the two continents of America, Great Britain claims ſeveral 
others, that are ſeated at the diſtance of ſome thouſand miles from each 
other, in this quarter of the globe, of which we ſhall ſpeak according to 
oar method, beginning with the north, 

Newfoundland is fituated to the eaſt of the gulf of St. Lawrence, be- 
tween 46 and 92 deg, north lat. and between 53 and 59 deg. weſt long. 
ſeparated from Labrador or New Britain by the Straits of Belleifle, and 
from Canada by the bay of St. Lawrence, being 350 miles long, and 200 
broad. The coaſts are extremely ſubje& ro fogs, attended with almoſt 
continual ſtorms of ſnow or fleet, the ſky being uſually overcaſt. From 
the ſoil of this iſland we are far from reaping any {ſudden or great ad- 
vantage, for the cold is long continued, and ſevere; and the ſummer 
heat, though violent, warms it not enough to produce any thing valu- 
able; for the ſoil, at leaſt in thoſe parts of the iſland with which we are 
acquainted, is rocky and barren. However, it is watered by ſeveral good 
ners, and hath many large and good harbours. This ifland, whenever 
the continent ſhall come to fail of timber convenient to navigation (which 
on the ſea-coaſt perhaps is no very remote proſpect) will afford a large 
ſupply for maſts, yards, and all forts of lumber for the Weſt India trade. 
But what at preſent it 1s chiefly valuable for, is the great fiſhery of cod, 
carried on upon thoſe ſhoals, which are called the Banks of Newfound- 
land, Great Britain and North America, at the loweſt computation, an- 
nually employ 43000 ſail of ſmall craft in this fiſhery ; on board of which, 
and on ſhore to cure and pack the fiſh, are upwards of 10,000 hands; fo 
that this fiſhery is not only a very valuable branch of trade to the mer- 


chant, but a ſource of livelihood to ſo many thouſands of poor people, 


and a moſt excellent nurſery to the royal navy. This fiſhery is computed 
to increaſe the national ſtock 300,000. a year in gold and ſilver, re- 
mitted to us for the cod we ſell in the North, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and the Levant, The plenty of cod both on the Great Bank, and the leſſer 
ones, which lie on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of this iſland, is inconceiveable; 
and not only cod, but ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſh are caught there in 
abundance ; all of which are nearly in an equal plenty along the ſhores 
of Newfoundland, New Scotland, New England, and the Ifle of Cape 

reton; and very profitable fiſheries are carried on upon all their coaſts, 
from which we may obſerve, that where our colonies are thinly peopled, 
or ſo barren as not to produce any thing from their ſoil, their coaſts make 
us ample amends, and pour in upon us a wealth of another kind, and no 
Way interior to that ariſing from the molt fertile (oil, 

i his ifland, after various diſputes about the property, was entirely 
ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 ; but the French were 
eft at liberty to dry their nets on the northern ſhores of the iſland ; aud 
by the ireaty of 1763, they were permitted to fiſk in the gulf of St. 

3+ 13-2 Lawrence, 
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Lawrence, but with this limitation, that they ſhould not approach with, 
three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to England. The ſmall if|ang; 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, fituated to the ſouthward of Newfoundland 
were alſo ceded to the French, who ſtipulated to erect no fortifications on 
theſe iſlands, nor to keep more than 50 ſoldiers to enforce the police, 
By the laſt treaty of peace, the French are to enjoy the fiſheries on the 
north and weſt coaſt of the Iſland. The chief towns in Newfoundland 
are Placentia, Bonaviſta, and St. John; but there do not above 1000 
families remain here in the winter, 

CAPE BRETON.] This 1fland, ſeated between Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, is in length about 110 miles. The foil is barren, but it 
has good harbours, particularly that of Louiſburgh, which is near four 
leagues in circumference, and has every where fix or ſeven fathoms 
water. 

The French began a ſettlement in this iſland in 1714, which they con. 
tinued to increaſe, and fortified it in 1720. They were, however, dif. 
poſſetied in 1745, by the bravery of the inhabitants of New England, 
with little aſſiſtance from Great Britain; but it was again, by the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle, ceded to the French, who ſpared no expence to for. 
tity and ſtrengthen it. Notwithſtanding which, it was again reduced, in 
1-58, by the Britiſh troops under general Amherſt and admiral Boſcawen, 
together with a large body of New England men, who found in that 
place two hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, and eighteen mor- 
rars, together with a large quantity of ammunition and ſtores : and it was 
ceded to the crown of Great Britain by the peace of 1763, ſince which 
the fortifications have been blown up, and the town of Loutſburgh dif- 
mantled. 

ST, JOHN's.] Situated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is about 60 
miles in length, and 30 or 40 broad, and has many fine rivers ; and though 
lying near Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, has greatly the advantage of 
both in pleaſantneſs and fertility of ſoil. Upon the reduction of Cape 
Breton, the inhabitants of this land, amounting to 4000, fubmitted 
quietly to the Briuſh arms; and, to the diſgrace of the French governor, 
there were found in his houſe ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps, which were brought 
there to market by the ſavages; this being the place where they were 
encouraged to carry on that barbarous and inhuman trade. This 
ifland was ſo well improved by the French, that it was fly led the granaly 
of Canada, which it furniſhed with great plenty of corn, as well as beet 
and pork, | 

BERMUDAS, ox SUMMER ISLANDS.] Theſe received their fit 
name from their being diſcovered by E Bermudas, a Spaniard ; and 
were called the Summer Iſlauds, from fir George Sommers, who was fhip- 
wrecked on their rocks in 1609, in his paſſage to Virginia, They ale 
ſituated, at a vaſt diſtance from any continent, in 32 deg. north lat. and 
in 65 degrees weſt lon. Their diſtance from the Land's End is computcd 
to be near 1500 leagues, from the Maderias about 1200, and from Caro- 
lina 300. The Bermudas are but ſmall, not containing in all abote 
20,000 acres; and are very difficult of acceſs, being, as Waller the poet, 
who reſided ſome time there, expreſſes it, © walled with rocks.“ The all 
of thef- 111ands, which Waller celebrates in one of his poems, has been 
always ciiccmed extremely healthful; and the beauty and richneſs of 8 
vegetable productions are perfectly delightful. Though the ſoil of thele 


iſlands is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the vine, the cd 8 
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only buſineſs of the inbabitants, who conſiſt of about 10,000, is the 
building and navigating of light floops and brigantines, which they em- 
ploy chiefly in the trade between North America and the Weſt Indies. 
'Cheſe veſſels are as remarkable for their {wittneſs, as the cedar of which 
they are built, is for its hard and durable quality. 

The town of St. George, which is the capital, is ſeated at the bottom 
of a haven in the iſland of the ſame name, and is detended with ſeven or 
eight forts, and ſeventy pieces of cannon, It contains above 1000 houſes, 
2 handſome church, and other elegant public buildings. 

LUCAY*s, ox BAHAMA ISLANDS.] The Bahamas are ſitunted 
to the ſouth of Carolina, between 12 and 27 degrees north lat. and 73 and 
$1 degrees weſt lon. They extend along the coaſt of Florida quite down 
to the iſle of Cuba; and are ſaid to be 500 in number, ſome of them 
only mere rocks ; but 12 of them are large, fertile, and in nothing dit- 
ferent from the foil of Carolina: they are, however, almoſt uninhabited, 
except Providence, which is 200 miles eaſt of the Floridas; though ſome 
others are larger and more fertile, on which the Engliſh have plantations. 
Between them and the continent of Florida 1s the gult of Bahama, or 
Florida, through which the Spaniſh galleons ſail in their paſſage to Eu— 
rope, Theſe iſlands were the firſt fruits of Columbus's diſcoveries ; bur 
they were not known to the Engliſh till 1667, when captain Seyle, being 
driven among them in his paſſage to Carolina, gave his name to one of 
them; and being a ſecond time driven upon it, gave it the name of Pro- 
vidence. © The Engliſh, obſerving the advantageous fituation of theſe 
iflands for being a check on the French and Spaniards, attempted to ſettle 
them in the reign of Charles IT. Some unlucky incidents prevented this 
ſettlement from being of any advantage, and the Tile of Providence be- 
came a harbour for the buccaneers, or pirates, who for a long time in- 
feſted the American navigation. This obliged the government, in 1718, 
to ſend out captain Woodes Rogers with a fleet to diflodge the pirates, and 
for making a ſettlement. This the captain effected; a fort was erected, 
and an independent company was ſtationed in the ifland. Ever ſince this 
{aſt ſettlement theſe iſlands have been improving, though they advance 
but ſlowly. In time of war, people gain conſiderably by the prizes con- 
demned there; and at all times by the wrecks, which are frequent in this 
labyrinth of rocks and ſhelves. The Spaniards captured theſe iſlands dur- 
ing the laſt war, but they were retaken by a detachment from St. Auguſ- 
tne, April 7th, 1783. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS.] Leaving the Bahama and Weſt India 
iſlands, we ſhall now proceed along the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of America, as 
far as the 52d deg. of ſouth lat. where the reader, by looking into the 
Map, will perceive the Falkland Iſlands ſituated near the Straitsof Magellan, 
at the utmoſt extremity of South America, Falkland Iflands were firſt 
diſcovered by fir Richard Hawkins, in 1594, the principal of which he 
named Hawkins Maidenland, in honour of queen Elizabeth. The pre- 
ent Engliſh name Falkland, was probably given them by captain Strong, 
in 1639, and being adopted by Halley, it has from that time been received 
into our maps. They have occaſioned ſome conteſt between Spain and 

Great Britain, but being of very little worth, ſeem to have been ſilently 
abandoned by the latter, in order to avoid giving umbrage to the Spanith 
court. 
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Fas AND WEST FLORIDA. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles, Degrees. 


Length 500 ; 80 and g1 weſt longitude, 
Breadth 440 c between 25 and 32 north latitude, 


BoUNnDARIES. | T HIS country, which was ceded by Great Britain ta 
Spain by the late treaty of peace, is bounded by 
Georgia on the North; by the Mitlffppi on the Weſt ; by the Gulf of 
Mexico on the South; and by the Bahama Straits on the Eaſt. 
Rivers.) 'Thele arc the Miſl fippi, which is one ot the fineſt in the 
world, as well as the largeſt; for, including its turnings and windings, it 
is ſuppoſed to run a courſe of 4500 miles; but its mouths are in a manner 
choaked up with ſands and 5 which deny acceſs to veſſels of any con- 
ſiderable burden; there being, according to Mitchel's map, only twelve 
feet water over the bar (captain Pitman ſays ſeventeen) at the principal 


entrance. Within the bar there is 100 fathom water, and the channel iz 


every where deep, and the current gentle, except at a certain ſeaſon, 
when, like the Nile, it overflows and becomes extremely rapid. It is, 
except at the entrance already mentioned, every where free from ſhoals 
and cataracts, and navigable for craft of one kind or other almo# to its 
ſource. The Mobille, the Apalachicola, and St. John's rivers, ate alſo 
large and noble ſtreams. | 

Bays AND CAPEs,] The principal bays are St. Bernard's, Aſcenſion, 
Mobille, Penſacola, Dauphin, Joſeph, Apalaxy, Spiritu Sancto, and 
Charles Bay. 

The chiet capes are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, Anclote, and Cape Flo- 
rida, at the extremity of the peninſula. 

Alk AND CLIMATE. ] Very various accounts have been given of theſe 
particulars in this country ; but that the air of Florida is pure and whole- 
ſome, appears from the ſize, vigour, and longevity of the Floridian Indi- 
ans, who, in theſe reſpects, far exceed their more ſouthern neighbours the 
Mexicans. | | : 

SOII., PRODUCTIONS, AND 0 Eaſt Floride, near the ſea, and 40 miles 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. back, is flat and ſandy. But even the 
country round St. Auguſtine, in all appearance the worſt in the province, 
is far from being unfruitful; it produces two crops of Indian corn a- year; 
the garden vegetables are in great perfection; the orange and lemon trees 
grow here, without cultivation, to a large ſize, and produce better fruit 
than in Spain and Portugal. The inward country towards the hills is ex: 
tremely rich and fertile, producing ſpontaneouſly the fruits, vegetables, 
and gums, that are common to Georgia and the Carolinas, and is like— 
wiſe tavourable to the rearing of European productions. 1 8 

This country alſo produces rice, indigo, ambergriſe, cochineal, ame- 
thyits, turquoiſes, lapis lazuli, and other precious ſtones; copper, quick- 
ſilver, pit-coal, and iron-ore ; pearls are alſo found on the coaſt of Flo- 
71da; mahogany grows on the ſouthern parts of the peninſula, but 1 
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rior in ſize and quality to that of Jamaica. The animal creation are here 
ſo numerous, that you may purchate a good- ſaddle horſe, in exchange for 
goods of tive ſhillings value prime coſt ; and there are inſtances of horſes 
being exchanged for a hatchet per head, 

CHIEF TOWNS, ] The chief town in Weſt Florida is Penſacola, N. 
lat, 30-22. W. long. 87-20, which is fituated within the bay of the ſame 
name, on a ſandy thore that can only be approached by ſmall veſſels. The 
road is, however, one of the beſt in all the Gulf of Mexico, in which 
veſſels may lie in ſafety againſt every kind of wind, being ſurrounded by 
land on every fide. 

St. Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt Florida, N. lat. 29-45. W. long. 
81-12. runs along the ſhore, and is of an oblong form, divided by four 
regular ſireets, croſſing each other at right angles. The town is fortified 
with baſtions, and encloſed with a ditch, Ir is likewiſe defended by a 
caſtle, which is called Fort St. John; and the whole is well furniſhed with 
cannon, At the entrance into the harbour are the north and ſouth 
breakers, which form two channels, whoſe bars, or low tides, have eight 
feet water. 
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NEW MEXICO, incLupinG CALIFORNIA, Wh 
ff 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. if 


Miles, Degrees. 


Length 2000 | 94 and 126 weſt longitude, 
Breadth 1600 5 between { 23 and 43 notth latitude. 


BoUNDARIEs.] OUNDED by unknown lands on the North ; by 
Louiſiana, on the Eaſt; by Old Mexico, and the Pa- 
cific Ocean, on the South; and by the ſame ocean on the Weſt, 


Diviſions. _- Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 


North-eaſt diviſion New Mexico Proper 1 ts Bk Rane 


South-eaſt diviſion Apacheira — St. Antonio. 
South diviſion Sonora — — Tuape. 
Veſt diviſion California, a peninſula St. Juan, 


SOIL AND CLIMATE.] Theſe countries lying for the moſt part within 
the temperate zone, have a climate in many places extremely agreeable, 
and a ſoil productive of every thing, eicher for profit or delight. In Ca- 
litornia, however, they experience great heats in the ſummer, particularly 
towards the ſea coaſt ; but in the inland country the climate is more tem- 
perate, and in winter even cold. 

FACE AND PRODUCE OF THE COUNTRY,] The natural hiſtory of theſe 
countries 1s as yet in its infancy, The Spaniards themſelves know little of 
the matter, and the little they know they are unwilling to communicate, 
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Their authority being on a precarious ivoting with the Indians, who 
here at leaſt ſtill preſerve their independence; they are jealous of diſcover. 
ing the natural advantages of theſe countries, which might be an induce. 
ment to the other nations of Europe to form ſettlements there. It is cer. 


840 


- tain, however, that in general the provinces of New Mexico and Califor— 


nia are extiemely beautiful and pleaſant ; the face of the country is agree. 
ably varied with plains, interſected by rivers, and avurne? with gentle 
eminences covered with varied kinds of trec:, ſome producing excellent 
fruit. With reſpect to the value of the gold nies in thoſe countries, no- 
thing poſitive can be aſſerted. They bave undoubtedly enough of natural 
productions, to render them advantageous ©olonies to any but the Spa— 
niards. In California there falls in the morning a great quantity of dew, 
which, ſettling on the foſe leaves, candies, and becomes hard like manna, 
having all the ſweetneſs of refined . without its whiteneſs. There is 
alſo 8nother very ſingular natural production. In the heart of the count 
there are plains of ſalt, quite firm and clear as cryſtal, which, conſider- 
ing the vaſt quantities of tiſh found on its coaſts, might render it an inva- 
luable acquiſition to any induſtrious nation. 

INHABITANTS, HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, e The Spaniſh ſettlements 

RELIGION, AND COMMERCE. here are comparatively 

weak ; though they are increaſing every day in proportion as new mines 
are diſcovered, The inhabitants are chiefly Indians, whom the Spaniſh 
miſſionaries have in many places brought over to Chriſtianity, to a civil- 
ized life, and to raiſe corn and wine, which they now export pretty large. 
ly to Old Mexico. California was diſcovered by Cortez, the great con- 
queror of Mexico; our famous navigator, fir Francis Drake, took poſſeſ- 
fion of it in 1578, and his right was confirmed by the principal king, or 
chief in the whole country. This title, however, the government of 
Great Britain haye not hitherto attempted to vindicate, though California 
is admirably ſituated for trade, and on its coaſt has a pearl fiſhery of great 
value. The inhabitants and government here do not materially differ 
from thoſe of Old Mexico. 


OLD MEXICO, ox NEW SPAIN. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 2000 83 and 110 weſt longitude, 
Ereauth 600 C between 3 8 and 39 north latitude, 


BoUNDAKIES»] Br by Neu Mexico, or Granada, on the 


North; by the gulf of Mexico, on the North- 
eaſt ; by Terra Firma, on the South-eaſt; and by the Pacific Ocean, on 
the South-welt ; containing three audiences, viz, 


Audiences 


1 
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Audiences, Chief Towns. 


r. Galicia or Guzdalajarra —— Guadalajarra, 
| Mxxico, W. lon. 100. N. lat. 19-54. 
2. Mexico Proper — Lenden 
Vera Cruz. 


3. Guatimala — Guatimala“*. 


Ba vs.] On the north ſea are the gulfs or bays of Mexico, Cam 
chy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras; in the Pacific Ocean or South Sea, are 
the bays Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco and Salinas. 

Carts.] Theſe are Cape Sardo, 5 St. Martin, Cape Cornducedo, 
Cape Catoche, Cape Honduras, Cape Cameron, aud Cape Gracias Dios, 
in the North Sea. | 

Cape Marques, Cape Spirito Sancto, Cape Corientes, Cape Gallero, 
Cape Blanco, Cape Burica, Cape Prucreos, and Cape Mala, in the South 
Sea. 

Wixps.] In the gulf of Mexico, and the adjacent ſeas, there are 
ſtrong north winds from October to March, about the full and change of 
the moon. Trade winds prevail every where at a diſlance from land with- 
in the tropics. Near the coaſt, in the South Sea, they have periodical 
winds, viz. Monſoons, and ſea and land breezes, as in Aſia. 

SOIL AND CLIMATE.] Mexico, lying for the moſt part within the 
torrid zone, is exceſſively hot, and on the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is 
low, marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons, it is likewiſe ex- 
tremely unwholefome. The inland country, however, aflumes a better 
aſpect, and the air is of a milder temperament; on the weſtern fide the 
land is not fo low as on the eaſtern, much better in quality, and full of 
plantations. The ſoil of Mexico in general is of a good variety, and 
would not refuſe any fort of grain, were the induſtry of the inhabitants to 
correſpond with their natural advantages. 

PRODVUck.] Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather more 
abundant in fruits than in grain. Pine-apples, pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa-nuts are here in the greateſt plenty and 
perfection. Mexico produces alſo a prodigious quantity of ſugar, eſpeci- 
ally towards the gulf of Mexico, and the province of Guaxaca and Gua- 
timala, ſo that here are more ſugar mills than in any other part of Spaniſh 
America. But what is conſidered as the chief glory of this country, and 
what firſt induced the Spaniards to form ſettlements upon it, are the mines 
ot gold and ſilver. The chief mines of gold are in Veragua and New 
Granada, bordering upon Darien and "Terra Firma. Thoſe of filver, 
which are much more rich, as well as numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, 
but in none ſo much as in the province of Mexico, The mines of both 
kinds are always found in the moſt barren and mountainous part of the 
country ; nature making amends in one reſpect for her detects in another, 

The working of the _ and ſilver mines depends on the ſame principles, 
hen the ore is dug out, compounded of ſeveral heterogeneous ſub- 
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ſtances, mixed with the precious metals, it is broken into ſmall pieces 
by a mill, and afterwards waſhed, by which means it is diſengaged from 
the earth, and other ſoft bodies which clung to it. Then it is mixed 
with mercury, which, of all ſubſtances, has the ſtrongeſt attraction tor 
gold, and likewiſe a ſtronger attraction for ſilver than the other ſubſtances 
which are united with it in the ore. By means of the mercury, there- 
fore, the gold ani ſilrer are firit ſeparated from the hererogeneous matter, 
and then by ſtraining and evaporation, they are diſunited from the mer- 
cury itfelf, Of the gold and hlver, which the mines of Mexico afford, 
great things have been ſaid. Thoſe who have enquired moſt into this 
ſubject, compute the revenues of Mexico at twenty-four millions of our 
money; and it is well known that this, with the other provinces of 
Spanith America, ſupply the whole world with filver, The other articles 
next in importance to gold and filver, are the cochineal and cocoa. After 
much diſpute concerning the nature of the former, it ſeems at laſt agreed, 
that it is of the animal kind, and ot the ſpecies of the gall inſects. It ad- 
heres to the plant called opuntia, and ſucks the juice of the fruit, which is 
of a crimſon colour, It is from this juice that the cochineal derives its 
value, which conſiſts in dying all forts of the fineſt ſcarlet, crimſon, and 
purple. It is alſo uſed in medicine as a ſudorific, and as a cordial; and 
it is computed that the Spaniards annualiy export no le\s than nine hun- 
dred thouſand pounds weight of this commodity, to anſwer the purpoſes 
of medicine and dying. The cocoa, of which chocolate is made, is the 
next conſiderable article in the natural hiſtory and commerce of Mexico. It 
grows on a tree of a middling fize, which bears a pod about the ſize and 
ſhape of a cucumber, containing the cocoa, The Spaniſh commerce in 
this article is immenſe ; and ſuch is the internal conſumption, as well as 
external call for it, that a ſmall garden of cocoas is ſaid to produce to the 
owner twenty thouſand crowns a year. At home it makes a principal 
part of their diet, and is found wholeſome, nutritious, and ſu:table to 
the climate. This country hkewile produces ſilk, but not ſo much as 
to make any remarkable part of their export. Cotton 1s here 1n great 
abundance, and on account of its lightneſs is the common wear of the in- 
habitants. 
PopULATION, INHABITANTS, | We ſhall place theſe heads unde: 
GOVERNMENT, AND MANNERS, { one point of view, becauſe the reader 
will ſoon be ſenlible they are very nearly connected. We have already 
deſcribed the original inhabitants of Mexico, and the conqueſt of that 
country by the Spaniards, The preſent inhabitants may be divided 1nto 
Whites, Indians, and Negroes. The Whites are either born in Ole 
Spain, or they are creoles, 1, e. natives of Spaniſh America, The tor- 
mer are chiefly employed in government or trade, and have nearly the fame 
character with the Spaniards in Europe; only a ſtill more coniderabie 
portion of pride; for they conſider themſelves as entitled to every high 
diſtinction as natives of Europe, and look upon the other inhabitants 43 
many degrees beneath them. The creoles have all the bad qualities of 
the Spaniards, from whom they are deſcended, without that courage, 
firmneſs, and patience, which make the praiſe-worthy part of the Spaniſh 
character. Naturally weak and effeminate, they dedicate the greatell 
part of their lives to loitering and inactive pleaſures. Luxurious without 
variety or elegance, and expenſive with great parade, and little convent” 
ence, their general character is no more than a grave and ſpecious inſigm, 


fixance, From idleneſs and conſtitution their whole buſineſs is amour aus 
| intrigue; 
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intrigue; and their ladies of conſequence are not at all diſtinguiſhed for 
their chaſtity or domeltic virtues. The Indians, who, notwithſtanding 
the devaſtations of the firſt invaders, remain in great numbers, are be- 
come, by continual oppreſſion and indignity, a dejected, timorous, and 
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miſerable race of mortals, The blacks here, like all thoſe in other parts of 
the world, are ſtubborn, hardy, and as well adapted tor the groſs flavery 


they endure, as any human creatures can be. 


Such is the general character of the inhabitants, not only in Mexico, 


but the greateſt part of Spaniſh America, 


The civil government is ad- 


miniſtered by tribunals, called Audiences, which bear a reſemblance to 
the parliaments in France, In theſe courts the viceroy of the king of 
Spain preſides. His employment is the greateſt truſt and power which his 
Catholic majeſty has in his diſpoſal, and is perhaps the richeſt govern— 
ment entruſted to any ſubjeR in the world. The greatneſs of the vice- 
roy's office is diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of its duration. For, as jealouſy 
is the leading feature of Spaniſh politics, in whatever regards America, no 
officer is allowed to maintain his power tor more than three years, which 
no doubt may have a good effect in ſecuring the authority of the crown of 
Spain, but is attended with unhappy conſequences to the miſerable inha- 


bitants, who become a prty to whos new governor. 
tremely numerous in Mexico, an 


The clergy are ex- 
it has been computed, that prieſts, 


monks, and nuns ot all orders, make upwards of a fifth of all the white 


inhabitants, both here and in the other parts of Spaniſh America, 


It is 


impoſſible indeed to find a richer field, or one more peculiarly adapted to 


eccielialtics, in any part of the world. 


The people are ſuperſtitious, ig- 


norant, rich, lazy, and licentious: with ſuch materials to work upon, it 
is not remarkable, that the church ſhould enjoy one fourth of the re- 


venues of the whole kingdom, 
half. 


It is more iurprifing that it has not a 


COMMERCE, CITIES, AND SHIPPING.] The trade of Mexico conſiſts 
of three great branches, which extend over the whole known world. It 
carries on a traffic with Europe, by La Vera Cruz, ſituated on the gulf of 
Mexico, or North-gea ; with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulco on the South- 


des, and with South-America, by the ſame port. 


Theſe two ſea- ports, 


Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are wondertully well fituated for the commercial 


purpoſes to which they ate applied, 


It is by means of the former that 


Mexico pours her wealth over the whole world ; and receives in return 
the numberleſs luxuries aud neceſſaries, which Europe attords to her, and 
which the indolence of her inhabitants will never permit them to acquire 
tor themſelves. To this port the fleet from Cadiz, called the Flota, con- 
fiſting of three men of war, as a convoy, and fourteen large merchant 


lips, annually arrive about the beginning of November, 


Its ca rgoe con- 


lifts of every commodity and manutacture of Europe, and there are few 
nations but have more concern in it than the Spaniards, who fend out lit- 
tle more than wine and oil. The profit of theſe, with the freight and 
commiſſion to the merchants, and duty to the king, is all the advantage 


which Spain derives from her American commerce. 


\\ hen all the goods 


are landed and diſpoſed of at La Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in the plate, 
precions ſtunes, and other commodities for Europe. Sometimes in May 
they are ready to depart. From La Vera Cruz they ſail to the Havannah, 
in the iſle of Cuba, which is the rendezvous where they meet the galleons, 
another flect Which carries on the trade of Terra Firma, by Carthagena, 
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and of Peru by Panama and Porto Bello. When all are collected and pro- 


vided with a convoy neceſſary for their ſafety, they ſteer for Old Spain, 
Acapulco is the ſea-port, by which the communication is kept up be— 


tween the different parts of the Spaniſh empire in America, and the Eaſt © 


Indies. About the month of December, the great galleon, attended by 


a large ſhip as a convoy, which make the only communication between the 
Philippines and Mexico, annually arrives here. The cargoes of theſe 7? 
ſhips, (for the convoy, though in an under-hand manner, likewiſe carries 


goods), conſiſt of all the rich commodities and manufactures of the Eaft, 
At the ſame time the annual ſhip from Lima, the capital of Peru, comes 
In, and is not computed to bring leſs than two millions of pieces of eight 
in filver, beſides quickſilver and other valuable commodities, to be laid 
out in the purchaſe of the galleon's cargoes. Several other ſhips, from 
different parts of Chili and Peru, meet upon the ſame occaſion. A gre: 
fair, in which the commodities of all parts of the world are bartered to: 
one another, laſts thirty days. The galleon then prepares for her voyage, 
loaded with ſilver and ſuch European goods as have been thought neceſ. 
ſary. The Spaniards, though this trade be carried on entirely through 
their hands, and in the very heart of their dominions, are comparatively 
but ſmall gainers by it. For as they allow the Dutch, Great Britain, and 
other commercial ſtates, to furniſh the greater part of the cargoe ot the 
Flota, ſo the Spaniſh inhabitants of the Philippines, tainted with the ſame 
indolence which ruined their European anceſtors, permit the Chineſe mer- 
chants to furniſh the greater part of the cargoe of the galleon. Notwith- 
ſtanding what has been ſaid of Vera Cruz, and Acapulco; the city ot 
Mexico, the capital of the empire, ought to be conſidered as the centre of 
commerce in this part of the world: for here the principal merchants re- 
Hide, and the greateſt part of the buſineſs is negociated. The Eaſt India 
goods from Acapulco, and the European from Vera Cruz, all paſs through 
this city, Hither all the gold and filver come to be coined, here the king's 
fifth is depoſited, and here are wrought all thoſe utenfils and ornaments in 
plate which are every year ſent into Europe. The city itſelf breathes the 


air of the higheſt magnificence, and according to the beſt accounts con- 


tains about 80,000 inhabitants, 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS 1x SOUTH AMERICA. 
TERRA FIRMA, ox CASTILE DEL ORO. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees, 


Length 1400 60 and 82 weſt longitude. 
Breadth wy between 0 the equator, and 12 north latitude, 


BoVUNDARIES, ] OUNDED by the North Sea (part of the Atlantic 
B Ocean), on the North; by the ſame ſea and Surinam, 
on the Eaſt; by the country of the Amazons and Peru, on the South ; 
and by the Pacific Ocean and New Spain, on the Weſt, 


Diviſions, Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, 
i. Terra Firma Proper, ] ¶ Porto Bello 
or Daricn — PANAMA, W. lon. 80. 
| | at. N. lat. 947. 
2. Carthagena — | | Carthagena 


The north — 1 — þ St. Martha 
contains the pro- 4. Rio de la Hacha I Kiode la Hacha 


vinces of 5. Venezuela Venezuela 
6. Comana — ; I Comana 
7. New Andaluſia, or St. Thomas 
Paria — 0 
The ſouth diviſion 1. New Granada Santa Fe de Bagota 
contains the pro- 3, Popayan Popayan. 
vinces of 


Bavs, CAFES, &c.] The iſthmus of Darien, or Terra Firma Proper, 
'0ins North and South America. A line drawn trom Porto Bello in the 
North, to Panama in the South Sea, or rather a little welt of theſe two 
towns, is the proper limit between North and South America, and here 
the i{ithmus or neck of land, is only 60 miles over. 

The principal bays in Terra Firma are, the bay of Panama, and the 
bay ot St. Michael's, in the South Sea; the bay of Porto Bello, the 
Tull of Darien, Sino bay, Carthagena bay and harbour, the gulf of 
Venezuela, the bay of Maracaibo, the gulf of Trieſto, the bay of Guaira, 
= bay of Curiaco, and the gulf of Paria, or Andaluſia, in the North 

ea. | 

The chief capes are, Samblas point, Point Canoa, Cape del Agua, 
Swart point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, Cape Cabelo, Cape 
Blanco, Cape Galera, Cape Three Points, and Cape Naſſau; all on the 
north thore of Terra Firma, 

CLiMaTE.] The climate here, particularly in the northern diviſions, 
43 extremely hot; and it was found by Ulloa, that the heat of the warmeſt 
day in Paris is continual at Carthagena ; the exceſſive heats raiſe the va- 
pour of the ſea, which is precipitated in ſuch rains as ſeem to threaten a 
general deluge. Great part of the country, therefore, is almoſt 2 
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nually flooded ; and this, together with the exceſſive heat, ſo impregnates 
the air with vapours, that in many provinces, particularly about Popay an 
and Porto Bello, it is extremely unwholeſome, 

SOIL AND PRODDCE.] The foil of this country, like that of the 
greater part of South America, is wonderfully rich and fruitful. It is im- 
poſſible to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, 
the luxuriancy of the plains, and the towering height of the mountains, 
This, however, only applies to the inland country, for the coaſts are ge- 
nerally borren ſand, and incapable of bearing any ſpecies of grain; The 
trees, moſt remarkable tor their dimenſions, are the caobo, the cedar, the 
maria, and balſam tree, The wanchineel tree is particularly remarkable. 
It bears a fruit reſembling an apple, but which, under this ſpecious ap- 
pearance, contains the moiſt ſubtle poiſon, againſt which common oil is 
found to be the beſt antidote. "The maliguity of this tree is ſuch, that if 


a perſon only ſleeps under it, he finds his body all ſwelled, and racked with 


the ſevereſt tortures. The beaſts from inſtinct, always avoid it, The 
Habella de Carthagena is the truit of a ſpecies of willow, and contains a 
kernel reſembling an almond, bur leſs white, and extremely bitter. This 


| kernel is found to be an excellent and never-failing remedy for the bite ot 


the moſt venomous vipers and ſerpents, which are very frequent all over 
this country. There were formerly rich mines of gold here, which are 
now in a great meaſure exhauſted. "The filver, iron, and copper mines 
have been ſince opened, and the inhabitants find emeralds, ſapphires, and 
other precious ſtones. | 

ANIMALS.] In treating of North America, we have taken notice of 
many of the animals that are found in the fouthern parts; it is therefore 
unneceſſary to repeat them hereafter. Among thoſe peculiar to this coun- 
try, the moſt remarkable is the ſloth, or, as it is called by way of derifion, 
the Swift Peter. It bears a reſemblance to an ordinary monkey in ſhape 
and ſize, but is of a moſt wretched appearance, with its bare hams and 
feet, and its ſkin all over corrugated. He jiands in no need of either 
chain or hutch, never ſtirring unleſs compelled by hunger; and he is ſaid 
to be ſeveral minutes in moving one of his legs, nor will blows make him 
mend his pace. When he moves, every effort is attended with ſuch a 
plaintive, and at the fame time, ſo diſagreeable a cry, as at once produces 
pity and diſguſt. In this cry conſiſts the whole defence of this wretched 
animal. For on the firſt hoſtile approach it is natural for him to be in mo- 
tion, which 1s always accompanied with diſguſttul howlings, ſo that his 
purſuer flies much more ſpeedily in his turn, to be beyond the reach of 
this horrid noiſe, When this animal finds no wild fruits on the ground, he 
looks out with a great deal of pains for a tree well loaded, which he 
aſcends with a world of uneaſineſs, moving, and crying, and ſtopping by 
turns. At length having mounted, he plucks off all the fruit, and 
throws it on the ground, to ſave himſelf ſuch another troubleſome jour- 
ney ; and rather than be fatigued with coming down the tree, he gathers 
himſelf in a bunch, and with a ſhrick drops to the ground. 

The monkeys in theſe countries are very numerous; they keep toge- 
ther 20 or 3o in company, rambling over the woods, leaping from tree to 
tree, and it they meet with a ſingle perſon, he is in danger of being torn 
to pieces by them; at leaſt they chatter, and make a frightful noiſe, throw- 
ing things at him ; they hang themſelves by the tail, on the boughs, and 
ſeem to threaten him all the way he paſſes; but where two or three peo- 
ple are together, they uſually ſcamper away. | 
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NarivEs.] Beſides the Indians in this country, who fall under our 
general deſcription of the Americans, there 1s another ſpecies, of a fair 
c mplexion, delicate habit, and of a ſmaller ſtature than the ordinary In- 
dians. Their diſpoſitions too are more ſoft and effeminate; but what prin- 
cipally diſtinguiſhes them 1s their large, weak blue eyes, which, unable to 
bear the light ot the ſun, ſee beſt by moon-light, and from which they are 
therefore called Moon-eyed Indians. 

INHABITANTS, cou MR CE, 0 We have already mentioned how this 

AND CHIEF TOWNS. country fell into the hands of the Spa- 
ni-rds, The inhabitants therefore do not materially differ from thoſe of 
Mexico. To what we have obſerved, with regard to this country, 
it is only neceſſary to add, that the original inhabitants of Spain are 
variouſly intermixed with the negroes and Indians. Theſe 1gtermixtures 
form various gradations, which are carefully diſtinguiſhed trom each other, 
becauſe every perſon expects to be regarded, in proportion as a greater 
ſhare of the Spaniſh blood runs in his veins. The firtt diſtinction, ariſing 
from the intermarriage of the whites with the Negroes, is that of the 
Mulattoes, which is well known. Next to theſe are the T ercerones, pro- 


duced from a white and mulatto. From the intermarriage with theſe and 


the whites, ariſe the Quarterones, who, though {till near the former, 
are diſgraced with a tint of Negro blood. But the produce of theſe and 
the whites are the Quinterones, who, which is very remarkable, are not 
to be diſtinguiſhed trom the real Spaniards, but by being of a ſlill fairer 
complexion. The ſame gradations are formed in a contrary order, by the 
intermixture of the Mulattoes and the Negroes ; and beſides theſe, there 
are a thouſand others, hardly diſtinguiſhable by the natives themſelves. 
The commerce ot this country is chiefly carried on from the ports of 
Panama, Carthagena, and Porto Bello; which ate three of the moſt con- 
fiderable cities in Spaniſh America; and each containing ſeveral thouſand 
inhabitants. Here there are annual fairs for American, Indian, and Eu- 
ropean commodities. Among the natural merchandiſe of Terra Firma, 
the pearls found on the coaſt, particularly in the bay of Panama, are not 
the leaſt conſiderable. An immenſe number of negro ſlaves are employed 
in fiſhing for theſe, and have arrived at wonderful dexterity at this occu- 
pation. They are ſometimes however devoured by fiſh, particularly the 
ſuarks, while they dive to the bottom, or are cruſhed againſt the ſhelves of 
the rocks. The government of Terra Firma is on the fame footing with 
that of Mexico. | 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


ities; -- Degrees, 
Length 1800 the equator and 2; ſouth latitude, 
Breadth 1 benwern bo and 81 weit longitude, 


Bounparies.] JY OUNDED by Terra Firma, on the North; by 


the mountains, or Cordeleiras des Anpes, Eaſt; 


by Chili, South; and by the Pacific Ocean, Weit. 
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Diviſions, | Provinces. Chief Towns, 
bh 5 Quito 
The north diviſion Quite ; Payta 


Lima, 76-49 W. lon, 
12-11. 8. lat. 
Cuſco, and Callao. 


The ſouth divifion 11 Charcos Potoſi 


The middle diviſion dur, or Los Reyes { | 


Porco. 


SPAS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS,] The only ſea which borders on Per! 
is the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea. The principal bays and harbours ate 
Payta, Malabrigo, Cuanchaco, Coſma, Vermeio, Guara, Callao the port- 
town to Lima, Vlo, and Arica. 

RivErs.] There is a river whoſe waters are as red as blood. The 
rivers Granada or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plate, riſe in 
the Andes. Many other rivers riſe alſo in the Andes, and fall into the 
Pacific Ocean, between the equator and eight deg. S. lat. 

PETRIFIED WATERS.] There are ſome waters, which in their courſe, 
turn into ſtone ; and here are fountains of liquid matter, called coppey, 
reſembling pitch and tar, and uſed by ſeamen for the ſame purpoſe. 

SOIL AND eLIMATE.] Though Peru lies within the torrid zone, yet 
having on one fide the South Sea, and on the other the great ridge of the 
Andes, it is not ſo ſtifled with heat, as the other tropical countries. The 
ſky too, which is generally cloudy, ſhields them from the direct ravs of 
the ſun; but what is extremely fingular, it never rains in Peru. This 
defect, however, is ſufficiently ſupplied by a ſoft kindly dew, which falls 
gradually every night on the ground, and ſo refreſhes the plants and grate, 
as to produce in many places the greateſt fertility. Along the ſea coal, 
Peru is 2 a dry barren ſand, except by the banks of rivers, when 
it is extremely fertile, as are all the low lands in the inland country. 

ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND here are many gold mines in the 

MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. : northern part, not far from Lima. 
Silver too is produced in great abundance in various provinces ; but the 
old mines are conſtantly decaying, and new ones daily opened. The towns 
ſhift with the mines. That of Potoſi, when the (ilver there was found at 
the eaſieſt expence, (for now having gone ſo deep, it is not ſo eaſily brought 
up) contained go, ogo fouls, Spaniards and Indians, of which the latter 
were fix to one. The northern part of Peru produces wine in great plen- 
ty. Wool is another article of its produce, and is no leſs remarkable for 
its fineneſs than for the animals on which it grows; theſe they call 
lamas and vicunnas. The lama has a ſmall head, in ſome meaſure re- 
ſembling that of a horie and ſheep at the ſame time. It is about the ſize 
of a ſtag, its upper lip is cleft like that of a hare, through which, when 
enraged, it ſpits a kind of venomous juice, which inflames the part it falls 
on, The fleſh of the lama is agreeable and ſalutary, and the animal is 
not only uſeful in affording wool and food, but alſo as a beaſt of burden. 
It can endure amazing fatigue, and will travel over the ſteepeſt mountains 
with a burden of 60 or 70 pounds. It feeds very ſparingly, and never 
drinks. The vicunna is ſmaller and ſwifter than the lama, and produces 
wool till finer in quality. In the vicunna too is found the bezoar ſtones, 
regarded as a ſpecific againit poiſons. The next great article in their pro- 
duce and commerce is the Peruvian bark, known better by the 150 ot 
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leſuits bark, The tree which produces this invaluable drug, grows prin- 
cipally in the mountainous part of Peru, and particularly in the province 
of Quito, The beſt bark is always produced in the high and rocky 
grounds; the tree which bears it, is about the ſize of a cherry tree, and 
produces a kind of fruit reſembling the almond. But it is only the bark 
which has thoſe excellent qualities that render it fo uſeful in intermitting 
ſerers, and other diſorders to which daily experience extends the applica- 
tion of it. Guinea pepper, or Cayenne pepper, as we call it, is produced 
in the greateſt abundance in the vale of Arica, a diſtrict in the ſouthern 
parts of Peru, from whence they export it annually, to the value of 
690,000 crowns, Peru is like wiſe the only part of Spaniſh America which 
produces quickſilver; an article of immenſe value, conſidering the various 
purpoſes to which it is applied, and eſpecially the purification of gold and 
ſilrer. The principal mine of this fingular metal is at a place called Guan- 
cavelica, where it is found in a whinth maſs reſembling brick ill burned. 
This ſubſtance is volatilifed by fire, and received in ſteam by a combination 
of glaſs veſſels, where it condenſes by means of a little water at the bottom 
of each veſſel, and forms a pure heavy liquid, 

MANUFACTURES, TRADE, AND CiTIEs.] We join theſe articles here 
becauſe of their intimate connection; tor, except in the cities we ſhall de- 
ſcribe, there is no commerce worth mentioning. The city of Lima is the 
capital of Peru, and of the whole Spaniſh empire: its ſituation in the mide 
dle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, was fixed upon by the famous Pi- 
zarro, as the moſt proper for a city, which he expected would preſerve his 
memory. It is fo well watered by the river Rimac, that the inhabitants, 
like thoſe of London, command a ſtream, each tor his own uſe. There 
are many very magunihcent ſtructures, particularly churches, in this city; 
though the houſes in general are built of flight materials, the equality of 
the climate, and want of rain, rendering ſtone houſes unneceſſary; and 
beiides it is found, that theſe are more apt to ſuffer by ſhocks of the earth, 
which are frequent and dreadful all over this province. Lima 1s about 
two leagues from the ſea, extends in length two miles, and in breadth one 
and a quarter, Ir contains about 60,000 inhabitants, of whom the 
whites amount to a ſixth part. One remarkable tact is iufficient to de- 
moulirate the wealth of this city, When the viceroy, the duke de la Pa- 
lada, made his entry into Lima in 1682, the inhabitants, to do him honour, 
cauſed the ſtreets to be paved with ingots of filver, amounting to ſerenteen 
millions ſterling. All travellers ſpeak with amazement of the decorations 
of the churches with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, which load and or- 
nament even the walls. The only thing that could juſtity theſe accounts, 
is the immenſe richneſs and extentive commerce of the inhabitants. The 
merchants of Lima may be ſaid to deal with all the quarters of the world, 
and that both on their own accounts, and as factors tor others. Here all 
the products of the ſouthern provinces are conveyed, in order to be ex- 
changed at the harbour of Lima, for ſuch articles as the inhabitants of 
Peru ſtand in need of; the fleet from Europe, and the Eaſt Indies, land 
at the ſame harbour, and the commodities of Alia, Europe, and America, 
are there bartered for each other. What there is no immediate vent for, 
the merchants of Lima purchaſe on their own accounts, and lay up in 
warchouſes, knowing that they muſt ſoon find an outlet tor them, ince by 
one channel or other they have a communication with almoſt every com- 
mercial nation. But all the wealth of the inhabitants, all the beauty of 
the liruation, and fertility of the climate of Lima, are not ſufficient to 
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compenſate for one diſaſter, which always threatens, and has ſometimes 
actually befallen them. In the year 1747, a moſt tremendous earthquake 
laid three-fourchs of this city level with the ground, and entirely demo. 
liſhed Callao, the port-town belonging to it. Never was any dettruction 
more terrible or pertect, not more than one of three thouſand inhabitants 
being leit to record this dreadful calamity, and he by a providence the moit 
ſingular and extraordinary imaginable. This man, who happened to be on 
a tort which overlooked the harbour, perceived in one minute the inha- 
bitants running trom their houſes in the utmoſt terror and confuſion ; the 
ſea, as is uſual on ſuch occations, receding to a conliderable diſtance, re- 
turned in wountatnous Waves, foaming with the violence of the agitation, 
buried the inhabitants for ever in its boſom, and immediately all was 
ſilent; but the ſame wave which deſtroyed the town, drove a little bon 
by the place where the man ſtood, into which he threw himſclf and was 
faved. Cuſco, the ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, has already 
been taken notice of. As it hes in the mountainous country, and at a 
diſtance from the ſea, it has been long on the decline. But it is ſtill a very 
conſiderable place, and contains above 40,000 inhabitants, three parts 
Indians, and verv indultrious in manufacturing barze, cotton, and leather, 
They have alſo, both here and in Quito, a particular taſte for painting ; 
and their productions in this way, fome ot which have been admired in 
Italy, are d1/perted all over South America. Quito is next to Lima ir 
populouſneſs, 11 not ſuperior to it, It is, like Cuſco, an inland city, and 
having no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly tamous tor its manufge— 
tures of cotton, Wool, and flax, which ſuppiy the conſumption over all 
the kingdom of Peru. 
IxHAPITAN TS, MANNERS, any It would be in vain to pretend 
GOVERNMENT. ſaying any thing deciſive with re- 
gard to the number 01 inhabitants in Peru. The Spaniards themſelves are 
remarkably lent on this head. It has been gueſſed by ſome writers, that 
in all Spaniſh America there are about three millions of Spaniards and 
Creoles of -dittercnt colours; and undoubtedly the number of Indians is 
much greater; though neither in any reſpect proportionable to the wealth, 
tertility, and extent of the country. The manners of the inhabitants do 
Not remarkably differ over the whole Spaniſh dominions. Pride and lazi- 
neſs are the two predominant paſſions. It 1s agreed on by the moſt au- 
thentic travellers, that the manners of Old Spain have degenerated in its 
colonies. The creoles, and all the other deſcendants of the Spaniards, 
according to the abore diſtinètions, are guilty of many mean and piltering 
vices, Which a true-born Caſtilian could not think of but with deteſtation. 
This, no doubt, in part ariſes from the contempt in which all but the real 
natives of Spain are held in the Indies, mankind generally behaving ac- 
cording to the treatment they meet with from others. In Lima the Spaniſh 
pride has made rhe greateſt deſcents; and many of the firſt nobility ale 
employed in commerce. It is in this city that the viceroy reſides, whoſe 
authority extends over all Peru, except Quito, which has lately been de— 
tached trom it. The viceroy is as abſolute as the king of Spain; but as 
his territories are ſo extenhive, it is neceſſary that he ſhould part with a 
ſhare of his authority to the ſeveral audiences or courts eſtabliſned over 
the kingdom. Tuere is a treaſury court eſtabliſhed at Lima, for receiving 
the fiith of the produce of the mines, and certain taxes paid by the In- 
dians, which belong to the king of Spain, 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles, Degrees. 


Length 1200 25 and 45 ſouth latitude, 
Breadth 2 —— f 65 and 85 weſt longitude. 


BOUNDARIES. I DOUNDED by Peru, on the North; by La Plata, 
; on the Eaſt; by Patagonia, on the South; and by 
the Pacific Ocean, on the Weſt. 


7 Diviſions. Provinces, Chief Towns, 
VR ST, Jaso, W. lon. 77. 
| On the weſt Ide 0 212 8. lat. 33. 
the Andes Chill Proper 4 Baldiviu. 
Imperial. 


ro ag Pan 55 El Cuyo, or Cutio { 8. John de Frontiera. 


LAkks.] The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua near St. Jago, 
and that of Paren. Beſides which they have ſeveral falt-water lakrs, that 
have a communication with the ſea, part of the year. In ſtormy weather 
the ſea forces a way through them, and leaves them full of fiſh ; bur in 
the hot ſeaſon the water congeals, leaving a cruſt of fine white ſalt a foot 
thick. 

Bays, SEAS, AND HARBOURS.] The only fea that borders upon Chili 
is that of the Pacific Ocean, on the welt. 

The principal bays, or harbours, are Copiapo, Coquimbo, Govana- 
dore, Valpariſo, Iata, Conception, Santa Maria, La Moucha, Baldivia, 
Brewer's-haven, and Caſtro. 

CLIMATE, soll, AND PRODUCE.] Theſe are not remarkably diffe- 
rent from the ſame in Peru ; and it there be any difference, it is in favour 
of Chili. There is indeed no part of the world more favoured than this 
is, with reſpect to the gifts of Nature. For here not only the tropical 
fruits, but all ſpecies of grain, of which a conſiderable part is exported, 
come to great perfection. Their animal productions are the ſame with 
thoſe of Peru; and they have gold almoſt in every river, 

INYABITANTS.] This country is very thinly inhabited. The origi— 
nal natives are ſtill in a great meaſure unconquered and uncivilized ; and 
leading a wandering lite, attentive to no object but their preſervation from 
the Spaniſh yoke, are in a very unfavoured condition with regard to po- 
pulation. The Spaniards do not amount to above 20,000 ; and the In— 
dans, Negroes, and Mulattoes, are not ſuppoſed to be thrice that number. 
However, there have lately been ſome formidable inſurrections againſt the 
Spaniards, by the natives of Chili, which greatly alarmed the Sparuſh 
court, 

COMMERCE. The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely confined to 
Vern, Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico. To the former they export ann | 
zue corg ſufficient for 60,000 men. Their other exports are hemp, b 
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15 raiſed in no other part of the South Seas; hides, tallow, and ſalicd 


33 and they receive in return the commodities of Europe and the 
alt Indies, which are brought to the port of Callao. 


PARAOUA br LA-PLATA: 


SITVATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 1500 12 and 37 ſouth latitude, 
Breadth 1000 5 berween 50 and 75 welt longitude, 


Bovxnranits.] Bika: ty by Amazonia, on the North ; by Brazil, 
Eaſt ; by Patagonia, on the South; and by Peru 
and Chili, Weſt. 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
Paraguay —— Aſſumption 
„ — — St. Anne 
Eait diviſion contains 3 Guaira 2 Civadad Real 
Uragua — Los Reyes 
\Tucuman — 7 (St. Jago 
South atvifion | Rio de la Plata =! base. Ayres, W lon, 
. 57-54- S. lat. 34-35: 


\ Bays AN DTA] The principal bay is that at the mouth of the 
river La Plata, on which ſtands the capital city of Buenos Ayres ; and 
Cape St. Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only promontory. 
This country abounds with lakes, one of which is 100 miles long. 


Rivers.) This country, beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, is 


watered by three principal ones, which, united near the ſea, form the 
famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate River, and which annually overflow thei! 
banks: and, on their receſs, leave them enriched with a ſlime, that pro- 
duces the greateſt plenty of whatever is committed to it. 

Alx, soll, AND PRODUCE. ] This vaſt tract is far from being wholly 
ſubdued or planted by the Spaniards, There are many parts in a great 
degree unknown to them, or to any other people of Europe. The prin- 
cipal province of which we have any knowledge, is that which is called 
Rio de la Platu, towards the mouth of the above mentioned rivers. This 
province, with all the adjacent parts, is one continued level, not interrupted 
by the leaſt hill for ſeveral hundred miles every way; extremely fertile, 
and producing cotton in great quantities; tobacco, and the valuable herb 
called Paraguay, with a variety of fruits, and prodigious rich paſtures, in 
which are bred ſuch herds of cattle, that it is ſaid the hides of the beaſts 
ate all that is properly bought, the carcaſe being in a manner given into 
the bargain. A horſe ſome time ago might be bought for a dollar; and 

the uſual price for a beaſt, choſen out of a herd of two or three hundred, 
Fas only tour rials. Bur, contrary to the general nature of America, this 
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country is deſtitute of woods. The air is remarkably ſweet, and ſerene, 
and the waters of La Plata are equally pure and wholeſome, 

FirST SETTLEMENT, CHIEF) The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this 

CITY, AND COMMERCE. country, by ſailing up the river la Plata 
in 1515, and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, fo called on account 
of the excellence of the air, on the ſouth ſide of the river, fifty leagues 
within the mouth of it, where the river is ſeven leagues broad. This is 
one of the moſt conſiderable towns in South America, and the only place 
of traffic to the ſouthward of Braſil. Here we meet with the merchants 
of Europe and Peru, but no regular fleet comes here, as to the other 
parts of Spaniſh America; two, or at moſt three, regiſter ſhips, make the 
whole of their regular intercourſe with Europe, Their returns are very 
valuable, conſiſting chiefly ot the gold and filver of Chili and Peru, ſugar, 
and hides. Thoſe who have now and then carried on a contraband trade 
to this ciry, have found it more advantageous than any other whatever. 
The benefit of this contraband is now wholly in the hands ot the Portu- 
gueſe, who keep magazines for that purpoſe, in ſuch parts of Braſil as lie 
near this country. The trade of Paraguay, and the manners of the peo- 

le, are ſo much the ſame with thoſe of the reſt of the Spaniſh colonies 
in South America, that nothing tarther can be ſaid on thoſe articles. : 

But we cannot quit this country without ſaying ſomething of that ex- 
traordinary ſpecies of commonwealth, which the Jeſuits erected in the 
interior parts, and of which theſe crafty prieſts endeaveured to keep all 
ſtrangers in the dark. 

About the middle of laſt century, thoſe fathers repreſented to the court 
of Spain, that their want of ſucceſs in their miſſions was owing to the 
ſcandal which the immerality of the Spaniards never failed to give, and 
to the hatred which their infolent behaviour cauſed in the Indians, wherever 
they came. They infinuated, that, if it were not for that impediment, 
the empire of the Goſpel might, by their labours, have been extended into 
the moit unknown paris of America; and that all thoſe countries might be 
ſubdued to his Catholic majeſty's obedience, without expence, and with- 
out force. This remonſtrance met with ſucceſs ; the ſphere of their la- 
bours was marked out; an uncontrolled liberty was given to the Jeſuits 
within theſe limits; and the governors of the adjacent provinces had or- 
ders not to interfere, nor to ſuffer any Spaniards to enter into this pale, 
without licence from the fathers. They, on their part ageeed to pay a 
certain capitation tax, in proportion to their flock ; and to fend a certain 
number to the king's works whenever they ſhould be demanded, and the 
miſſions ſhould become populous enough to ſupply them, _ 

On theſe terms the Jeſuits gladly entered upon the ſcene of action, and 
opened their ſpiritual campaign. They began by gathering together 
about go wandering families, whom they periuaded to ſettle ; and they 
united them into a little townſhip, This was the flight foundation upon 
which they built a ſuperſtructure, which has amazed the world, aud added 
ſo much power, at the ſame time that it has brought on ſo much envy and 
jealouſy, to their ſociety. For when they had made this beginning, th 
laboured with ſuch indefatigable pains, and ſuch maſterly policy, that, by 
degrees, they mollified the minds of the moſt ſavage nations; fixed the 
moſt rambling, and ſubdued thoſe to their government, who had long diſ- 
dained to ſubmit to the arms of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, The 
prevailed upon thouſands of various diſperſed tribes ro embrace their 
religion, aud theſe ſoon induced others to follow their example, magnify- 
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ing the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed under the direction of the 
Fathers. 

Our limits do not permit us to trace. with preciſion, all the ſteps which 
were taken in the a&compliſhment of ſo extraordinary a conqueſt over the 
bodies and minds of ſo many people. The Jeſuns left nothing undone, 
that could conduce to their remaining in this ſubjection, or that could tend 
to increaſe their number to the degrees requiſite for a well-ordered and 
potent ſocicty 3 and it 1s ſaid that above 34-,000 families, ſeveral years 
ago, were ſubject to the Jeſuits, living in obedience, and an awe border. 
ivg upon adoration, yet procured without any violence or conſtraint : 
That the Indians were inſtructed in the military art with the moſt exact 
diſcipline, and could raiſe o, ooo men well armed: That they lived in 
towns ; they were regularly clad ; they laboured in agriculture ; they exer- 
ciſed manufactures ; ſome even aſpired to the elegant arts ; and that no- 
thing could equal the obedience of. the people ot theſe miſſions, except 
their contentment under it. Some writers have treated the character of 
theſe Jeſuits with great ſeverity ; accuſing them of ambition, pride, and 
of carrying their authority to ſuch an excels, as to cauſe not only perſons 
of both ſexes, but even the magiſtrates who are always choſen from 
among the Indians, ro be corrected before them with ſtripes, and to ſuffer 

erſons of the higheſt diſtinction, within their juriſdiction, to kiſs rhe 
61 of their garments, as the greateſt honour. The prieſts themſelves 
poſſe ſled large property, all manufactures were theirs, the natural produce 
of the country was brought to them, and the treaſures annually remitted 
to the ſupenor of the order, ſeemed to evince, that zeal for religion was 
not the only motive of their forming theſe miſſions. The Fathers would 
not permit any of the. inhabitants of Peru, whether Spaniards, Meſtizos, 
or even Indians, to come within their miſſions in Paraguay. Some years 
ago, when part of this territory was ceded by Spain to the crown of Por- 
tugal, the Jeſuits retuſed to comply with this diviſion, or to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be transferred from one hand to another, like cattle, without 
their own conſent. And we were informed by the authority of the Ga- 
zette, that the Indians actually took up arms; but notwithſtanding the 
exaclneſs of their diſcipline, they were eaſily, and with conſiderable 
laughter, defeated by the European troops, who were ſent to quell them. 
And, in 1767, the Jeſuits were ſent out of America, by royal authority, 
and their late ſubjects were put upon the ſame tooting with the reſt of the 
inbabitants of the country. | e 


— 


SPANISH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 

* BIG The iſland. of Cuba is ſituated betwen 19 and 23 degree- 
dorch lat. and betwen 74 and 87 degrees welt lon. 100 miles to the 
Jourh of Cape Florida, and 75 north of Jamaica, and is near 700 miles in 
lengech, and, generally about 20 miles in breath. A chain of hills runs 
through the middle of the iſland from eaſt to weſt ; but the land near ihe 
Tea is iv general level ard flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, when the ſun is ver: 
tical, This noble iſſand is ſuppoſed to have the beſt ſoil for ſo large 4 
country, of any.in America. It produces all the commodities known in 
5 he W clt-Indvcs, articularly ginger, long- pepper, and other * _ 
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fitula, maſtic, and aloes. It alſo produces tobacco and ſugar ; but from 
the want of hands, and the lazineſs of the Spaniards, not in ſuch quan- 
tities as Might be expected. Ir is owing to the fame cauſe that this large 
iſland does not produce, including all it commouditics, ſo much tor ex- 
portation as our tmall ifland of Antigua. 

The courle of the rivers is too ſhort to be of any conſequence ; but 
there are ſeveral good harbours in the ifland, which belong to the prin» 
cipal towns, as that of St. Jago, tacing Jamaica, ſtrongly tituated, and 
well fortified, but neither populous nor rich. That of the Havannah, 
facing Florida, which is the capital city of Cuba, and a place ot great 
ſtrength and 1mportance, containing about 2000 houſes, with a great 
number of convents and churches, It was taken, however, by the cou- 
rage and perſeverance of the Engliſh troops in the year 1762, but reſtored 
in the ſubſequent treaty of peace, Belides thele, there is likewiſe Cum- 
berlund harbour, and that of Santa Cruz, a conſiderable crown thirty miles 
eaſt of the Havannah. 

HISPANIOLA, or Sr. DOMINGO.] This iſland was at firſt poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Spaniards alone; but by far the moſt confiderabie part is now 
in the hands of the French. However, as the Spaniards were the original 
poflefſors, and till continue to have a ſhare in it, Hiſpaniola qs commonly 
regarded as a Spaniſh iſland. 

It is ſituated between the 17th and 21ſt degrees north lat. and the 67th 
and 74th of weſt lon. lying in the middle between Cuba and Portou-Rico, 
and is 450 miles long, and 150 broad. When Hiſpaniola was firſt diſco- 
vered by Columbus, the number of 1s inhabitants was computed to be 
at leaſt a million. But ſuch was the cruelty of the Spautards, and to fo 
infamous a height did they carry their oppreflion of the poor natives, that 
they were reduced to fixty thouſand in the ſpace of fifteen years. Fbe 
face of the itland preſents an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, 
and rivers ; and the ſoil is allowed to be extremely fertile, producing ſugar, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, and caſſava root, The European c.ttle 
are ſo mulriplied here, that they run wild in the woods, and, as in South 
America, are hunted for their hides and tallo only. In the moſt barren 
parts of the rocks, they diſcovered formerly hlver and gold, The mines, 
however, are not worked now. The north-welt parts, which are in the 
poſſeſſion of the French, conſiſt of large fruitful plains, which produce 
the articles already mentioned in vaſt abundance, This indeed is the beſt 
and molt fruitful part of the beſt and moſt fertile iſland in the Weſt Indies, 
and perhaps in the world. 

The moſt ancient town in this iſland, and in all rhe New World, built 
by Europeans, is St. Domingo. It was founded by B .rthoulomew Colum- 
bus, brother to the admiral, in 1504, who gave 1t that name in honour of 
his fatber Dominic, and by which the whole iſland is fomet.mes named, 
eſpecially by the French. It is fituated on a ſpacious harbour, and Is 4 
large, well-built city, inhabited, like the other Spaniſh to.vns, by a mix- 
ture of Europeans, Creoles, Mulattoes, Meſtizos and Negroes, 

The Freneh towns are, Cape St. Frausois, the capital, which is neither 
walled nor paled in, and is ſaid to have only two batteries, one at the en- 
trance of the harbour, and the other before the town. It contains about 
8200 whites and blacks. Leogane, though inferior in point of fize, is a 
good port, a place of conhderable trade, and the ſcat or rhe French go- 
vernment in thatifland, They have two other towns confiderable tor their 
trade, Petit Guaves, and Port Louis. 
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It is computed that the exports of the French, from the above mentioned 
places, are not leſs in value than 1,2c0,000I. They likewiſe carry on 4 
contraband trade with the Spantards, which is much to their advantage, as 
they exchange French manufactures for Spaniſh dollars. 

PORTO RICO] Situated between 64 and 67 degrees weſt lon, and in 
18 degrees north lat, lying between Hiſpaniola and St. Chriſtopher's, 18 
1co miles long, and 40 broad. The foil is beautifully divertified with 
uoods, vallies, and plains ; and is extremely fertile, producing the ſame 
fruits as the other iſlands. It is well watered with ſprings and rivers ; but 
the iſland is unhealthful in the rainy ſeaſons, It was on account of the 
gold that the Spaniards ſettled here; but there is no longer any conſider. 
able quantity of this metal found in 1t, 

Porto Rico, the capital town, ſtands in a litile iſland on the north fid- 
of the n ain iſland, forming a capacious harbour, and joined to the chief 
iſland by a cauſey, and detended by forts and batteries, which render the 
town almoſt inacceſſible. It was, however, taken by Sir Francis Drake, 
and afterwards by the earl of Cumberland. It is better inhabited than 
moſt of the Spaniſh towns, becauſe it is the centre of the contraband trade 
carried on by the Engliſh and French with the king of Spain's ſubjects. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS.] Situated at the eaſt end of Porto Rico, are 
extremely ſmall, 

TRINIDAD.] Situated between 59 and 62 degrees weſt lon. and in 10 
degrees north lat. lies berween the ifland of Tobago and the Spaniſh Main ; 
from which it is ſeparated by the ſtreights of Paria. It is about go miles 
long, and 60 broad; and is an unhealthful, but fruitful ſoil, producing 
ſugar, fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, variety of fruit, and ſome cotton 
| tices, and Indian coin, It was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, and 
by the French 1n 1676, who plundered the iſland, and extorted money 
from the inhabitants, 

MARGARETTA.] Situated in 64 degrees weſt lon, and 11-30 north 
lat. ſeparated from the northern coaſt of New Andalufia, in Terra Firma, 
by a ſtrait of 24 miles, is about forty miles in length, and 24 in breadth ; 
and being always verdant, affords a moſt agrecable proſpect. The iſſand 
abounds 1n paſture, in maize, and fruit ; but there 1s a ſcarcity. of wood 
and water, There was once a pearl fiſhery on its coaſt, which is now di- 
continued, IH 

I here are many other ſmall iflands in theſe ſeas, to which the Spaniards 
have paid no attention. We ſhall therefore proceed round Cape Horn 
into the South Seas, where the firſt Spaniſh 12 of any importance 18 
CHILOE, on the coaſt of Chili, which has a governor, and ſome harbours 
well tortified, 0 

JUAN FERNANDES.] Lying in 83 degrees weſt lon. and 3; ſouth 
lat. zoo miles weſt of Chili. This iſland is uninhabited ; but having ſome 
good hrbours, it is found extremely convenient for the Engliſh cruiſers 
to touch at, and water; and here.they are in no danger of being diſcovered, 
unleſs when, as is generally the cafe, their arrival in the South Seas, and 
their motions, have been inade known to the Spaniards by our good friends 
in Braſil. This iſland is famous for having given riſe to the celebrated 
romance of Robinſon Cruſoe, It ſeems, one Alexander Selknk, a Scati- 
man, was left aſhore in this ſolitary place by his captain, where he lived 
ſome years, until he was diſcovered by captain Woodes Rogers, in 170!) ; 
when taken up, he had forgotten his native language, and could ſcarcely 
be underſtood, ſeeming to ipcak his words by halves, He was dre ſſed 
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goats ſkins, would drink nothing but water, and it was ſome time before 
he could reliſh the ſhip's victuals. During his abode in this iflind, he had 
killed 500 goats, which he caught by running them down ; and he marked 
as many more on the ear, which he let go. Some of theſe were caught, 


o years after, by lord Anſon's people; their venerable aſpect and majeſtic 


ards diſcovered ſtrong ſymptoms of antiquity. Selkirk, upon his return 
to England, was adviſed ro publiſh an account of his lite and adventures 
in bis little kingdom. He is ſaid to have put his papers into the hands of 
Daniel Defoe, to prepare them for publication, But that writer, by the 
help of theſe papers and a hvely fancy, transformed Alexander Selkirk 
into Robinſon Cruſoe, and returned Selkirk his papers again ; fo that the 
lutter derived no advantage from them, They were probably too indi- 
geſted tor publication, and Defoe might derive little from them but thoſe 
hints, which might give riſe to his own celebrated performance, 

The other iflands that are worth mentioning are, the Gallipago iſles, 
ſituated 400 miles weſt of Peru, under the equator; and thoſe in the bay 
of Panama, called the King's or Pearl Iſlands. 
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PORTUGUESE AMERICA. 
ConTaininc BRASIL, 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles, Degrees. 


Length 2500 the equator and 35 ſouth latitude, 
Breadth 700 between 35 and 60 weit longitude, 


BOUNDARIES, ] OUNDED by the mouth of the river Amazon, 
B and the Atlantic Ocean, on the North; by the ſame 
ocean on the Eaſt ; by the mouth of the river Plata South ; and by a chain 
of mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and the country of Amazons 
on the Weſt, | 
On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands, where ſhips touch for proviſions 
in their voyage to the South Seas, viz. Fernando, St, Barbara, and St, 
Catherine's, | 5 
SEAS, BAYS, HAR BOURS, The Atlantic Ocean waſhes the coaſt of 
AND CAPES, Braſil on the north-eaſt and eaſt, upwards 
of zoco miles, forming feveral fine bays and harbours ; as the harbours 
of Panambuco, All Saints, Porto Seguro, the port and harbour of Ria 
Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, the harbour ot St. Gabriel, and the port 
of St. Salvador, on the north ſhore of the river La Plata. 
The principal capes are, Cape Roque, Cape St. Auguſtine, Cape Trio, 
and Cape St. Mary, the moſt ſoutherly promontory of Braſil, 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY, AIR, } The name of Braſil was given to 
CLIMATE, AND RIVERS, d his country, becauſe it was obſerved 
to abound with a wood of that name. To the northward of Braſil, which 
lies almoſt under the equator, the climate is hot, boiſterous, and un- 
wholeſome, ſubject to great rains and variable winds, particularly in 8 
months 
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months of March and September, when they have ſuch deluges of rain 

wich ſtorms and tornadoes, that the country is overtlowed, But to the 
ſouthward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, there is no part of the world 
that enjoys a more ſerene and wholeſome air, refreſhed with the ſoft 
breezes of the ocean on one hand, and the cool breath of the mountains 
on the other. The land near the coaſt is in general rather low than high 
put exceedingly pleaſant, it being interſperſed with meadows and woods . 
but on the welt, far within land, are mountains from whence iflue many 
noble ſtreams, that fall into the great rivers Amazon and La Plata; others 
running acroſs the country from eaſt to weſt till they fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean, after meliorating the lands which they annually overflow, and 
turning the ſugar-mills belonging to the Portugueſe, 

Soll AND PRODUCE,] In general the foil is extremely fruitful, pro- 
ducing ſugar, which being clayed, is whiter and finer than our muſcovado, 
as we call our unrefined ſugar. Alſo tobacco, hides, indigo, ipecacuanha, 
balſam of Copaibo, Braſil wood, which is of a red colour, hard and dry, 
and is chiefly uſed in dying, but not the red of the beſt kind; it has like. 
wiſe ſome place in medicine, as a ſtomachic and reſtringent. 

The animals here are the ſame as in Peru and Mexico. The produce 
of the ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſubſiſting the inhabitants, until 
the mincs of gold and diamonds were diſcovered ; theſe, with the ſugar 
plantations, occupy ſo many hands, that agriculture lies neglected ; and, 
in conſequence, Braſil depends upon Europe for its daily food. 

INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.) The portrait given us 
of the manners and cuſtoms of the Portugueſe in America, bv the mot 
judicious travellers, is very far from being favourable, They are de- 
ſcribed as a people, who, while ſunk in the moſt effeminate luxury, prac- 
tile the moſt deſperate crimes. Ot a temper hypocritical and difſembliug ; 
of little fincerity in converſation, or honeſty in dealing; lazy, proud, 
and cruel. In their diet penurious; for, like the inhabitants of moit 
ſouthern climates, they are much more fond of ſhew, ſtate, and attend- 
ance, than of the pleaſures of tree ſociety, and of a good table; yet 
their feaſts, which are ſeldom made, are ſumptuous to extravagance. 
When they appear abroad, they cauſe themſelves to be carried out in 2 
kind of cotton hammocks, called Serpentines, which are borne on the Ne- 
groes ſhoulders, by the help of a bamboo, about twelve or fourteen feet 
long. Molt of thefe hammocks are blue, and adorned with fringes of the 
ſame colour : they have a velvet pillow, and above the head a kind 0 
teſter, with curtains ; ſo that the perſon carried cannot be ſeen, unlefs he 
pleaſes ; but may either lie down or fit up, leaning on his pillow. When 
he has a mind to be teen, he pulls the curtains aſide, and ſalutes his ac- 
quaintance whom he meets in the treets; tor they take a pride in com- 
plimenting each other in their hammocks, and will even hold long 
conferences in them in the ſtreets; but then the two flaves who carry 
them, make uſe ot a ſtrong well-made ſtaff, with an iron fork at the 
upper end, and pointed below with iron; this they ſtick faſt in the ground, 
and reſt the bamboo, to which the hammock is fixed, on two ot their, 
till their maſter's buſineſs or compliment is over. Scarcely any man of 
faſhion, or any lady, will paſs the ſtrects without being carried in this 
manner. 

TRADE AND CHIEF Towxs.] The trade of Portugal is carried on up- 
on the ſame exclulive plan on which the ſeveral nations of Europe trade 
with their colonics of America; and it more particularly reſembles the 
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a iſh method, in not ſending out fingle ſhips, as the convenience of the 


-veral places, and the judgment of the European merchants, may direct; 
my by annual fleets, which fail at ſtated times from Portugal, and com- 
poſe three flotas, bound to as many ports in Braſil; namely, to Fernam- 
buco, in the northern part; to Rio Janeiro, at the ſouthern extremity ; 
and to the Bay of All Saints, in the middle. 

In this laſt is the capital, which 1s called St, Salvador, and ſometimes 
the city of Bahia, and where all the fleets rendezvous on their return to 
Portugal. This city commands a noble, ſpacious, and commodious har- 
bour. It is built upon a high and ſteep rock, having the fea upon one 
ide, and a lake, forming a creſcent, inveſting it almoſt wholly ſo as near. 
ly to join the fea, on the other. The fituation makes it in a manner im- 
pregnable by nature; and they have beſides added to it very ſtrong forti- 
ficatiovs. It is populous, magnificent, and, beyond compariſon, the moſt 
gay and opulent city in all Braſil. 

The trade of Brafil is very great, and increaſes every year; which is 
the leſs ſurprifing, as the Portugueſe have opportunities of ſupplying 
themſelves with ſlaves for their ſeveral works, at a much cheaper rate 
than any other European power that has ſettlements in America; they 
being the only European nation that has eſtabliſhed colonies in Africa, 
and from hence they import between 40 and 50,000 Negroes, annually, all 
of which go into the amount of the cargo of the Brafil fleers for Europe. 
Of the diamonds there is ſuppoſed to be returned to Europe to the 
amount of 130,000!, This, with the tugar, the tobacco, the hides, and 
the valuable drugs for medicine and manufactures, may give ſome idea of 
the importance of this trade, not only to Portuga!, but to all the trading 
powers of Europe. : | 

The chief commodities the European ſhips carry thither in return, are 
nor the fiſtieth part of the produce of Portugal; they conſiſt of woollen 
goods of all kinds, from England, France, and Holland; the linens and 
laces of Holland, France, and Germany: the filks of France and Italy; 
filk and thread ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, and all 
ſorts of utenſils wrought in theſe metals, from England; as well as ſalt- 
fiſh, beef, flour, and cheeſe, Oil they have from Spain; wine, with 
ſome fruit, is nearly all they are ſupplied with from Portugal, England 
is at preſent moſt intereſted in the trade of Portugal, both for home con- 
ſumption and what they want for the uſe of the Braſils. However, the 
French have become very dangerous rivals to us in this, as in many other 
branches of trade. | 

Brafil is a very. wealthy and flouriſhing ſettlement. Their export of 

ſugar, within 40 years is gion much greater than it was, though an- 
ciently it made almoſt the whole ot their exportahle produce, and they 
were without rivals in the trade. Their tobacco is remarkably good, 
though not raiſed in ſuch large quantities as in the Britith American co- 
lonics. The northern and ſouthern parts of Braſil abound with burned 
cattle : theſe are hunted for their hides only, of which no leſs than 20,2co 
are ſent annually to Europe. 

The Portugueſe had been lovg in poſſeſſion of Braſil before they diſco- 
vered the trealures of gold and diamonds, which have hnce made it fo 
conſiderable. Their fleets rendezvous in the Bay of All Saints, to the 
amount of 100 ſail of large ſhips, in the month of May or June, and 
carry to Europe a cargo little inferior in value to the treaſures of the 
flora and galleons, The gold alone, gieat part of which is coined in Ame- 

rica, 
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rica, amounts to near four millions ſterling; but part of this is brought 
from their colonics in Africa, together with ebony and ivory. 

Ha1sToRY AND GOVEREMENT.)] This country was firſt diſcovered b 
Americus Veſputio, in 1498, but the Portugueſe did not plant it till 1540, 
when they fixed themſelves at the Bay of All Saints, and founded the 
city of. St. Salvador, They met with ſome interruption at firſt from the 
court of Spain, who conlidered the whole continent of South America as 
belonging to them. However, the aftair was at length made up by treaty ; 
end it was agreed that the Portugueſe ſhould poſſeſs all the country 1yin 
between the two great rivers Amazon and Plata, which they ſtill enjoy. 
"The French alſo made ſome attempts to plant colonies on this coaſt, but 
were driven from thence by the Portugueſe, who remained without a rival 
till the year 1580, when, 1n the very meridian of profperity, they were 
ſtruck by one of thoſe blows which 1nttantly decides the fate of kingdoms : 
Don Sebaſtian, the king of Portugal, loſt his lite in an expedition againſt 
the Moors in Africa, and by that event the Portugueſe loſt their liberty, 
being abſorbed into the Spaniſh dominions. 

The Dutch, ſoon atter this, having thrown off the Spaniſh: yoke, and being 
not ſatisfied with ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſstul defenſive 
war; and fluſhed with the juvenile ardour of a growing commonwealth, 
purſued the Spaniards into the remoteſt receſſes of their extenſive ter- 


ritories, and grew rich, powerful, and terrible, by the ſpoils of their for- 


mer maſters. They particularly attacked the poſſeſſions of the Portu— 
gueſe; they took almoſt all their fortreſſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then 
turned their arms upon Brafil, where they took ſeven of the captainſhips 
or provinces; and would have ſubdued the whole colony, had not their 
career been ſtopt by the archbiſhop, at the head of his monks, and a few 
ſcattered forces. The Dutch were, about the year 1654, entirely 
driven out of Braſil; but their Weſt India company ſtill continuing 
their pretenſions to this country, and harafling the Portugueſe at ſea, the 
latter agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch eight tons of gold, to relinquiſh 
their intereſt in that country, which was accepted; and the Portuguelc 
have remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of all Braſil from that time, till 
about the end of the year 1762, when the Spaniſh governor of Bucnos Ayres, 
hearing of a war between Portugal and Spain, took, after a month's ſiege, 
the Portuguete frontier fortreſs called St. Sacrament ; but, by the treaty 
of peace, it was reſtored. 


FRENCH AMER TCA. 


HE poſſeſſions of the French on the continent of America are at pre- 

ſent incouliderable. They were maſters of Canada and Louiſiana; 
but they have now loſt all footing in North America; though on the 
ſouthern continent they have till a ſettlement which is called Cayenne, 
or Equinoctial France, and is fituated between the equator and fitth de- 
oree of north latitude, and between the roth and 55th of welt longitude. 
It extends 240 miles along the coaſt of Guiava, and near 3oo miles within 
land ; bounded by Surinam, on the North; by the Atlantic Ocean, 
Eait ; by Amazonia, South; and by Guiana, Weſt, The chief es is 
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Caen. All the coaſt is very low, but within land there are fine hills 
very proper for ſettlements ; the French have, however, not yet extended 
them ſo far as they might; but they raiſe the ſame commodities which 
they have from the Weſt India Iflands, and in no inconfiderable quantity. 
They have alſo taken poſſeſſion of the iſland of Cayenne, on this coaſt, 
at the mouth of the river of that name, which is about 45 miles in cir- 
camference. The ifland is very unhealthy ; but having ſome good har- 
hours, the French have here ſome ſettlements, which raiſe ſugar and 


coffee, 


FRENCH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 


HE French were amongſt the laſt nations who made ſettlements in 

the Weſt Indies; but they made ample amends by the vigour with 

which they purſued them, and by that chain ot judicious and admirable 

meaſures which they uſed in drawing from them every advantage thar the 

nature of the climate would yield; and in contending againſt the difficul- 
ties which it threw in their way, 

They are ſenſible, that as the mother country is ultimately to receive all 
the benefit of their labours and acquihrtions, the proſperity of their plan- 
tations maſt be derived from the attention with which they are regarded 
at home, For this reaſon, the plantations are particularly under the care 
aud inſpection of the council of commerce, a board compoſed of tu elve 
of the moſt conſiderable officers ot the crown. atliited by the deputies of 
all the conſiderable trading towns and cities in France, who are choſen out 
of the richeſt and moſt intelligent of their tracers, and paid a handſome 
ſalary for their attendance at Paris, from the funds ot their reſpective cities. 
This council tits once a week, when the deputics propote plans for re- 
dreſling every grievance in trade, for raiſing the branches that are fallen, 
for extending new ones, for ſupporting the old, and, in fine, for every 
thing that may improve the working, or promote the vent, of their ma- 
nufactutes, according to their own lights, or to the in{tructions of their 
conſtituents, When they are ſatisfied of the uſefulneſs of any regulation, 
they propoſe it to the royal council, where their report is aiways received 
with particular attention. An edict to enforce it accordingly iſſues, and 
which is executed with punctuality. 

The government of their ſeveral colonies, is a gorernor, and intendant, 
and a royal council. The governor is inveſted with a great deal of power; 
which, however, on the fide of the crown, is checked by the intendant, 
ho has the care of the king's rights, and whatever relates to the re- 
venue: and on the fide of the people, it is checked by the royal council, 
whoſe office it is to ſee that the people are not oppreſſed by the one, ner 
detrauded by the other: and they are all checked by the conſtant and jca- 
lous eye which the government at home keeps over them: the officers ot 
all the ports of France being charged, under the ſevereſt penalties, to in- 
terrogate all captains of ſhips coming from the colonies, concerning the 
reception they met with at the ports to which.they failed? how juſtice was 


adminiſtered to them? what cherges they were made liable to, ang of 


what kinds? 
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That the colonies may be as little burthened as poſſible, and that the 
governor may have leſs temptation to ſtir up rroubletome intrigues, or "a 
vour factions in his government, his ſalary is paid by the crown: he has 
no perquiſites, and is ſtrictly forbidden to carry on any trade, or to hare 
any plantations in the iſlands or on the continent; or any intereſt what. 
ever, in goods or lands, within his government, except the houſe he lives 
in, and a garden for his convenience and recreation. All the other off. 
cers are paid by the crown, out of the revenues of the mother country, 
The fortifications are built and repaired, and the ſoldiers paid, out of the 
fame funds. In general, their colonies pay no taxes; but when, upon 
any extraordinary emergency, taxes have been raiſed, they were very 
moderate. The duties upon the export of their produce at the Wefl In. 
dia iſlands, or at its import into France, are next to nothing; in hoth 
places hardly making two per cent. What commodities go to them pay 
no duties at all. Their other regulations, reſpecting the judges of the 
admiralty, law-ſuits, recovery of debts, lenity to ſuch as have ſuffered by 
earthquakes, hurricanes, or bad ſeaſons; the peopling their colonies, num- 
ber 3 to be employed by the planters, and, laſtly, the manage- 
ment of Negroes, cannot be ſufficiently admired ; and would, probably, 
be of great uſe, were ſome of them introduced into our ſugar lands, 
where proper regulations in many reſpects ſeem to be much wanted. 

We have already mentioned the French colony upon the Spaniſh iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, as the moſt important and valuable of all 
their foreign ſettlements, and which they poſſeſs through the indolence of 
the Spaniards on that ifland, or the partiality of their court to the French 
nation. We ſhall next proceed to the iflands of which the French have 
the ſole poſſeſſion, begining with the large and important one of 

MARTINICO.] Which is ſituated between 14 and 15 deg. of north 
lat. and in 61 degrees weſt lon. lying about 40 leagues north-weſt of Bar- 
badoes, is about 60 miles in length, and half as much in breadth. The 
land part of it is hilly, from which are poured out, upon every fide, a 
number of agreeable and uſeful rivers, which adorn and enrich this iſland 
in a high degree. The produce ot the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, gin- 
ger, and ſuch fruits as are found in the neighbouring iſlands, But ſugar 
is here, as in all the Weſt India iſlands, the principal commodity, of 
which they export a conſiderable quantity annually, Martinico is the re- 
ſideuce of the governor of the Frerch iſlands in theſe ſeas. Its bays and 
harbours are numerous, fate, and commodious, and ſo well fortified, that 
they uſed to bid defiance to the Engliſh, who in vain often attempted this 

place. However, in the war of 1756, when the Britiſh arms were trium- 
phant in every quarter of the globe, this iflind was added to the Britill: 
empire, but it was given back at the treaty of peace, 

GUADALUPE.}] So called by Columbus, from the reſemblance dt 
its mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain, is ſituated in 16 degree: 
north lat. and in 62 wed lon. about zo leagues north of Martinico, and 
almoſt as much ſouth of Antigua; being 45 miles long, and 38 broad.— 
It is divided into iwo parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea. or rather a narrow 
channel, through which no ſhips can venture; but the inhabitants pals it 
in a ferry-boat. Its toil is equally fertile with that of Martinico, pro- 
ducing fugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, &e. This ifland is in a flouri{h- 
ing condition, and its exports of ſugar almoſt incredible, Like Marti- 
nico, it was torinerly attacked by the Engliſh, who gave up the attempt! 

but 
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FRENCH AMERICAN ISLANDS, 863 
dut in 1759, it was reduced by the Britiſh arms, and was given back at 
the peace of 1703. 

St. LUCTA.] Situated in 14 deg. north lat. and in 61 deg. weſt lon. 
go miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, is 23 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. 
It received its name from being diſcovered on the day dedicated to the 
virgin martyr St. Lucia. The Engliſh firſt ſettled on this ifland in 1637. 
From this time they met with various misfortunes from the natives and 
French; and at length it was agreed on between the latter and the Eng- 
ith, that this iſland, together with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould re— 
main neutral. But the French, before the laſt war but one broke out, 
began to ſettle theſe itlands ;. which by the treaty of peace, were vielded 
up to Great Britain, and this ifland to France, The ſoil of St. Lucia, 
in the vallies, is extremely rich, It produces excellent timber, and 
abounds in pleaſant rivers, and well ſituated harbours ; and is now de— 
clared a free port under certain reſtrictions. The Engliſh made them - 
ſelves maſters of it in 1778; but it was reſtored again to the French in 


1783. ; 
TCAAGO.!] This iſland is fituated 11 degrees odd min. north lar, 


20 miles ſouth of Barbadoes, and about the {ame diſtance from the Spa- 
piſh Main, It is about 32 miles in length, and nine in breadth. The 
climate here is not ſo hot as might be expected ſo near the equator ; and 
it is ſaid that it lies out of the courle of thoſe hurricanes that have ſome- 
times proved fo fatal to the other Weſt India iflands, It has a truittul 
foil, capable of producing ſugar, and indeed every thing elſe that is ratied, 
in the Weſt Indies, with the addition (if we may believe the Dutch) ot 
the cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum copal. It is well watered with nume- 
cous ſprings; and its bays and creeks are ſo diſpoſed as to be very com- 
modious tor all kinds of ſhipping. The value and importance of this iſland 
appear from the expenſive and tormidable armaments ſent thither 7 
Europe in powers in ſupport of their different claims. It ſeems to have 
been chiefly poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who defended their pretentions againſt 
both England and France with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance. By the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelic, in 1748, it was declared neutral; bur by 
the treaty of peace in :763, it was yielded up to Great Britain. In 
June 1781, it was taken by the French; and was ceded to them by the 
treaty of 1783. | 
Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA, : Are three {mall iſlands lo- 
AND MARIGALANTE. ing in the neighbourhood of 
Antigua and Sr, Chriitopher's, and are of no great conſequence. to the 
French, except in time of war, when they give ſhelter to an incredible 
aumber of privateers, which greatly ancoy our Weſt India trade. 
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Containing SU RIN AM, on the Continent of SouTH AMERICA, 


FTER the Portugueſe had diſpofiefied the Dutch of Brefit In the 
manner we have ſcen; and after they had been entirely reiaoved out 

ot Nartth America, they were obliged to conicle themſelves with their 
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rich poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Iudies, and to fit down content in the Weſt 
with Surinam; a country once in the poſſeſſion of England, but of no 
great value whilſt we had it, and which we ceded to them in exchange for 
New Vork; with two or thice ſmall and barren iflands in the north 
ſea, not far from the Spaniſh Main. 

Dutch Guiana is ſituated between five and ſeven degrees north lat. ex. 
tending 100 miles along rhe coalt from the mouth of the river Oronoque, 
north, to the river Maroni, or French Guiana, ſouth. The climate of 
this country is generally reckoned unwholeſome ; and a confiderable part 
of the coaſt is low, and covered with water. The chief ſettlement is at 
Surinam, a town built on a river of the ſame name; and the Dutch have 
extended their plantations zo leagues above the mouth of this river. 
This is one of the richeſt and moſt valuable colonies belonging to the 
United Provinces ; but 1t is in a lefs profperous fituation than it was ſome 
years fince, owing, among other cauſes, to the wars they have been en- 
gaged in with their fugitive Negroes, whom they have treated with great 
barbarity, and who are become fo numerous, having increaſed from var 
to year, that they have tormed a kind of colony in the woods, wl.ah arc 
almoſt inacceſſible, along the rivers of Surinam, Saramaca, and Cope- 
name, and are become very formidable enemies to their former maſters. 
Under the command ot chiefs, whom they have elected among themſelves, 
they have cultivated lands for their ſubliſtence, and making frequent in- 
curſions into the neighbouring plantations, revenge themſelves upon their 
old oppreſſors. The chicf trade of Surinam conſiſts in ſugar, a great 
deal of cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, tobacco, flax, ſkins, and ſome 
valuable dying drugs. "They trade with the North American colonies, 
who bring hither horſes, live cattle, and proviſions; and take home a 
large quantity of molaſſes, | 

Connected with Surinam, we ſhall mention the two Dutch colonies ot 
Demerary and Iſſequibo on the Spaniſh Main, which ſurrendered to the 
Engliſh in the year 1781, and were repreſented as a very valuable ac- 

uiſition, which would produce more revenue to the crown than all the 
Krieih Weſt India iſlands uned. But the report was either not believed 
or ilighted, for the colonies were left defenceleſs, and ſoon were retaken 
by a French frigate. | 

Dr. Bancroft obſerves, that the inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are either 
whites, blacks, or the reddiſh-brown aboriginal natives ot America, The 
promiſcuous intercourſe of theſe difterent people has likewiſe generated 
ſeveral intermediate caſts, whoſe colours immutably depend on their degree 
of conſanguinity to either \Whites, Indians, or Negroes. Theſe are 
divided into Mulattoes, Tercerones, Quarterones, and Quinterones, with 
ſeveral intermediate ſubdiviſions, proceeding from their retrograde inter- 
courſe. There are ſo great a number of birds, of various ſpecies, and 

remarkable for the beauty of their plumage, in Guiana, that ſeveral per- 
ſons in this colony have employed themſelves advantageouſly, with their 
ſlaves and dependents, in killing and preſerving birds for the cabinets ot 
naturaliſts in different parts of Europe. The torporific cel is found in the 
rivers of Guiana, which, when touched either by the hand, or by a rod 
of iron, gold, ſilver, copper, or by a ſtick of ſome particular kinds of 


heavy American wood, communicates a ſhock perfectly reſembling that of 


electricity. There are an immenſe number and variety of fnakes in this 
country, and which form one of its principal inconveniencies. A ſnake 
was killed ſome years fince, on a plantation which had belonged to Peter 

| 5 Amyatt, 
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Amyatt, Eſq. which was Wer ds of thirty-three feet in length, and in 
the largeſt place, near the middle, was three feet in Cir cumtere ace, Le 
had a broad head, large prominent eyes, and a very wide mouth, ia which 
was a double row of teeth, Among 14 animals of php Guian is the 
Laubba, which is peculiar to this country. It is a tmall awplbous 
creature, about the fize ot a pig four months old , Covered with fins ſhort 
hair; and its fleſh, by the Europeins who reſide here, is 4 d o all 
other kinds of meat. 


Du rc IS Il. AN DS IN AME RIC 


Sr. EUSTATIUS.] CITUATED w 17? 29 N. l:t. 639 10” W. long. 
and three leagues north-welt of St. Chriftophe:? 
and is only a mountain about 29 mi les in compaſs, tiſing out of the 6 a 
like a pyramid, and almoſt round. But though fo mall, and inconve— 
niently laid out by nature, the induſtry of the Dutch has made it to turn 
out to very good account; and it 13 fail to contain 9000 whites, and 
15,200 Negroes, The ſides of the mountain are laid out in very pretty 
ſettlements; but they have neither ſprings nor rivers. They raife here 
ſugar and tobacco: and this if] 1nd, as well as Curaſſod, is engiged in the 
87 panich contraband trade, tor which, however, it is not ſo well lituated ; 
and ir has drawn the ſame advantage from its conſtant neutrality, Bur 
waen hoſtilities were commenced by Great Britain «againſt Holland, ad- 
miral Ridney was ſent with a conſiderable land and fea force againit 
St. Euſtatius. which, being incipable of any defence, furrendeied at 
diſeretion, on the zd of February, $7.5 1. Pue private property of the 
whabitants was confiſcated! wich a degree of rigour very uncommon 
among civilized nations, and very inconſiſtent with the humanity and ge— 
neroſi ty by which the Engliſh nation weie formerly char acteriſed. The 
reafon ſigned was, that the inhabitants of St. Euſtatius had affiſted the 
rerolted colonies with naval and other ſtores. But on the 27th of No- 
vember, the ſame year, St. Euſtatius was retaken by the Frenc h, undcr 
the command of the marquis de Bouille, though their force confilied of 
ohiy three frigates and ſome ſmail craft, and about; zoo mon. 
CURASSOU. ] Situated in 12 degrees north lat. 9 or o leagues from 
the continent of Terra Firma, is 30 miles long, and 10 broad. It ſeems 
as if it were fated, that the Ingenuity and patience ef the Hollanders 
Would every where, both in Europe aud America, be employed in fighting 
2g4ink an unfr iendly nature ; for the iſland is not aly barren, and de- 


pendent upon the rains for its water, but the harbour is naturally one of 


tie work in America; yet the Dutch have entirely remedied that detect x 
they have upon this "8 irbour one of the largeſt, and by far one of the muſt 


e t and cleanly towns ia the Weſt Indies. The publie bwliings ne 


zamergus and hagdſome ; the private houſes comm odious; and the ma- 


En s lage, convenient, and well filed. All kind of I:tour is here per- 

med by engines; ſome of them to „ ell contrived, thit ſhips are at one 
utted into the dock. Tho! oh this iſſand is naturally barren, the induitry 
of the Dutch has Drought _ to Pre ſuce a con ider. bl: * nity both of 


tobacco and ſu; gar it 8 is, beſides, good ſalt- x SES tor the proguce of 


which there is à bri Nj demand (rome the Enelifh ian s, and the colonies 
a the continzpt. But what renders this 1} and of moſt advantage io the 
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Dutch, is the contraband trade which 1s carricd on between the inhabitants 
and the Spaniards, and their harbour being the rendezrous of all nations 
in time 7 war. 

The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this ifland for intelligence, or 
pilots, and then proceed to the Spanith coaſts for tr.d+, which they force 
with a ſtrong hand, it being very ditficult tor the Spaniſh guard coſtas to 
take theſe veſſels; for they are not only Four fhips, with a number of 
guns, but are manned with large crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply inte- 
reſted in the ſatety of the veſlel and the ſueceſs of the voyage, They have 
each a ſhare in the cargo, of a value proportioned to the ſtation of the 
owner, ſupphed by the merchants upon credit, and eat prine colt, This 
animates them with an uncommon courage, and they fight brarelr, be— 
cauſe every man fights in defence of his own property, Beſides this, there 
is a conitant intercourſe between this ifland and the Spanith continent. 

Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the commodities of 
Europe and the Eaſt Indies. Heie are all forts of woollen and linen 
cloth, laces, filks, ribbons, 1ron utenlils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, 
the ſpices of the Moluccas, and the calicoes of India, white and painted. 
Hither the Dutch Weſt India, which is alſotheir African Company, annually 
bring three or tour cargoes of Nlaves ; and to this mart the Spaniards them- 
ſelves come in ſmall veflels, and carry off nor only the beſt ot the Negroes, 
at a very high price, but great quantities of all rhe above ſorts of goods, 
and the ſeller has this advantage, that the refuſe of warchouſes and mer— 
cers ſhops, with every thing that is grown unfaſhionable and unſaleable iv 
Europe, go off here extremely well; every thing being {ufliciently recon - 
mended by its being European. The Spaniards pay in gold and filver, 
coined or in bars, cacao, vanilla, Jeſuits bark, cochincal, and other vi- 
luable commodities. 

The trade of Curaſtou, even in times of peace, is faid to be annual. 
worth to the Dutch no lets than 500,000], but in time of war the proji! 
is Hill greater, tor then it becomes the common emporium of the Wes 
Indies: it affords à retreat to ſhips of all natiops, and at the ſame time 


refuſes none of them arms and ammunition to deitroy one another. Th: 
ntercouric with Spain being then interrupted, the Spanich colonies have 
{earcely aux other market trom whence they can be well ſupplicd e:th- 
with llaves or goods. The French come hither to buy the beet, por. 
corn, flour, and lumber, which the Engliſh bring from the continent ct 
North America, or which 1s exported trom Ireland; fo that, whether it 
peace or in war, the trade of this iſland flobriſbes extremely. Ty 

The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was originally carric« 
on by the Weit India company along at preſent, ſuch ſhips as go up"! 
that trade pay two and « halt per cent. for their licences : the companz, 
nowever, referve to themſelres the whole of what is carried on betive: 
Attica and the American lands, | 

The other ilands, Bonaire and Aruba, are inconſiderable in themſe! ves, 
and ſhould be regarded as appendages to Curefſou, for which they are chief 
employed in raiing cattie and other proviſions. 

The ſmall 1{iands of Saba and St. Martin's, lituated at no great diſtance 
from St. Euſtatia, hardly deferve ts be mentioned: they were both cap 
zured by admiral Rodney and General Vaughan; at the time whe" 
St. Euſtatia ſurrendered to the arms of Great Britain; but were afterwarw3 
retaken by the French. 
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DANISH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 


Sr. THOMAS.) N inconfiderable member of the Caribbees, ſituated 


in 64 degrees welt lon. and 18 north jat. about 15 


miles in circumſercnce, and has a ſafe and commodious harbour. 


Sr. CROIX, ox SANTA CRUZ.] Another ſmall and unhealthy 
iſland, lying about five leagues eaft of St. Thomas, ten or twelve leagues 
in length, and three or four where it is broadeſt. Theſe iſlands, fo long 
as they remained in the hands of the Daniſh Weſt India Company were ill 
managed, and of little conſequence to the Danes; but that wiſe and be- 
nevolent prince, the late king of Denmark, bovght up the Company's 
ſtock, and laid the trade open; and tince that time the iſland of St. Thomas 
has been ſo greatly improved, that it is faid ro produce upwards of 3000 
hogſheads of ſugar of co weight each, and others of the Weſt India 
commodittes in tolerable plenty. In time of war privateers bring in 
their prizes here for ſale; and a great many vefiels trade from hence 
along the Spaniſh Main, and return with money in ſpecie or bars, and vas 
luable mct chandiſe. As for Santa Cruz, from a perfect deſert a few vears 
ſince, it is beginning to ſettle fait ; ſeveral perſons from the Engliſh iſlands, 
ſome of them of great wealth, have gone to ſettle there, and have received 
very gieat encouragem-nt to do ſo, But, indeed, theſe two nations, the 
Dutch and Danes, hardly deſerve io be mentioned among the proprietors 
of America; their poſſeſſians there being fo inconſiderable; and yet the 
Dutch are ſaid to make their ſhare of them worth at lealt 600,00:1. 4 
ved. 
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NEW DISCOVERTES: 


UR knowledge of the globe has been conſiderably augmented by the 

late diſcoveries of the Ruthans, and ſtill more by thote that have 
been made by Britiſh navigators in the preſent reign, which have been nu- 
merous and important: and of theie diſcoveries we thall therefore give a 
compendious account. 


NORTHERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


HIS conſiſts of ſeveral groups of iſlands, which are ſituated between 
the eaſtern coaſt of Kamtichatka and the weſtern coait of the conti— 
nent of America“. Mr. Maller divides theſe iſlands into four principal 


— 


* Mr. Coxe obſerves, that © the firſt project for making diſcoveries in that tem- 
peſtuous ſer, which lies betweem Kamtſchatka and America, was conceived and planned 
by Peter l.“ Voyages with that view were accordingly undertaken at the expence of 
the crown: 
valuable furs, private merchants tamediately engaged with ardour in ſimilar expe- 
ditions: and, within a period oi tea years, more important diſcoveries were made by 
thefe individuals, at their own private coſt, than had hitherto beer. effe&ted by all the: 
ettorts of the crown. The inveſtiration oi uſeful knowledge has alſo been greatly ct» 
couraged by the pretent empreſs of Ruita; and the moſt diſtant parts of her valt do- 
ions, and other countries ang iſlands. have been explored, at her expence, by 
Pa ſti oF abilities and calling; ky eonloquenc? = Which conſiderable dit cuver:ss 
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groups, the two firſt of which are ſtyled the Aleutian iſlands. The fir? 
group, which is called by ſome of the iflanders “ unn comprehends, 1. 
Beering's illand: 2. Copper Iand; 3. Ota; 4. Sat ny ra, or Sheqpyia; 85 
Anakta. The ſecond group is called Khao, and comprizes * 2 bt lands, 
viz. 1. Immak; 2. Kiſka; 3. | chetchia ;' 4. Ava; 5. Kavia; 0. Tſchan- 
gulak; 7. Ul ligzuma ; 3. Amtſebidga. The third general name is Negho, 
and comprehends the Hands known t the Ruſſians under the nawe of 
Andicanoffki trova; fixtcen of which are mentioned under the follow- 
ing _ 1. Ainatkinuk; 2. Ulak; * Enalga; 4. Navotſha; 5. Uli- 
a3 '. Anngin; 7 Kagul: ik z. 8. Hat, or Ila“ 9. Nn upon 
Thich is a volcano; 10. Kanaga, whic h has alſo a volen no; 11. Leg; 12. 
Skerſhuna; 3. Lagaloon; 14. Goricot; 15. Otchu; 16. Amla. The 
tourth group is called R. val, ang, and CO! nprehends fixteen Wands ; which 
are cal'ed by the Rufſhuns Ly <>; Oltrova, or the Fox HMauds; and which: 


3 * 


are named, 1. Amuchta; 2. Iichigams; 3. Tſchegula; 4. Uniſtra; 5. 

Uiaga; 6. Tauagulana; 7. Kogamn ; g. Kigalga „ Selmaga; 10, 
1 . 141 — \ ; Al. ba + BW. K® . 54 8 > \ 7 
Imnak; II. Agun- Ala! . Unimma; gan; 14. Anturc— 


Leiſſume; 18. Semidit; 6. S ungak. 

Some of theſe iflancs are only ': hablted occaſionally, and for ſom+- 
months in the year, and others are very thinly peopled; but others have 
a great 1 wvber vi inhabitants, who conſtantly reſide in them. Coppe: 
Iland reccives its name trom the copper which the fea throws upon it 
coats. The iahabitams of thete iſlands are, in general of a ſhort ſtu- 
ture, with ron and robutl aka: but free an ſupple. They have lank 
lack har, ard little beard, ttattiſn "Rows: and ftarr ſkins, They arc tf: 
the mort part well made, and of trony cont ſtirutious, tuitable to the bos 
terous climate of their iiles, The inhabitants of the Aleutian illes lie 
upon roots Which grow wilde, and (ca-animals. They do not emplc\ 
themſelves in carching liſh, tnougch the rivers abound with all kinds o! 
ſalmon, and the fea with turbot. Their cloaths are made of the ſkins ot 
birds, and of ſea-otters. 

The Fox Itlands arc fo called from the great number of black, grey, 
and red foxes with which they abound, The dreſs of the inhabitants 
conſius of a cap and a tur coat, which reaches down to the hace. Som c 
ot them wear common Caps of a party wry d dird-{kin, upon which 
they leave part of the wings and ta! On the fore part of their hunting 
and hihng cups, they pla * a imat board like a ikreen, adorn with the 
[Ja W-LONCS of tea-bears, and ornairented witle glaſs beads, which they re- 
ccive in barter from the Ruſhtans, At their feſtivals and dancing puties 
they uſe a much more ſhewy {ori of caps. They ted . — ihe f.ch of 
all torts of fca auimals, and renerally cat it raw. But it at any ive they 
choofe to drefs their victuale, they make uſe of a hollow itone ; having 
placed the bſh or {4 therein, ther cover it with apother, and cloſe the 
interſtices with lime or cliy. Iny then law it harizontaliy upon tue 
toncs, and light a re under it. Le provilion inten ded tor Keeping ! 
died without telt ig the or en BY. heir weapons C: nit ot buws, ut 
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as a poſſeſſion, the property of which is common to all rhe individuals of . 
the ſame ſociety, Feaſts are very common among them 4.80 more par- 1 

ticularly when the inhabitants of one ifland are rilited. y thoſe of the 

others. The men ot the village meet their gueſts beatiny + drums, and 1 


preceded by the women, who ung and dance. At the concluſion of the 
dance, the hoſts {erve up their be tt proviſions, and invue their gueſts to 
partake of the feaſt, They feed their children when very young with the 
coariefſt fleſh, and for the moſt part raw, It an infant crics, the mother 
immediately carries it to the fea fide, an d, whether it be fummer or 
winter, hold it naked in the water until it 1s quiet, This cuſtom is fo 
far from doing the children any harm, that it hardens them againſt the 
cold, and they accordingly go barefçoted through the winter without the 
leaſt inconvenience. They Teldom hear their dwellic ge; bur, when they 
arc defirous of warming chemſelv es, they light a b undle of hay, and ftand | 
over it; or elſe they tet fire to train oil, Which they pour into a hollow | 
fone, They have a good fhaie of plain natural ſenſe, but are rather t]ovy | { 
of underſtanding, They ſeem cold and indifterent in moſt of their | 

actions; but let an injury, or even a ſuſpicion only, rouſe them from this f 

phlegmaric ſtate, and they become infiexible and turious, taking the moſt $: 
violent revevge, Without any regard to the conleque: ces, The leaſt 
atiie tion prom pts them to ſuicide, the appreten TR 01 Even an uncegtain 
evil often leads them to det Pairs and t! acy put an Cid to their days with | 


great apparent injentlibiluy. 
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OTAHEITE, or KING GroRGct's IsLAanD. 
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H1S iſland was diſcovered by captain Wallis, in the Dolphin “, on 9 
T the 14rh of June, 1767. It is ſituated between the 17th de gree 4 
285 min. and the 17th degree 53 min, ſouth latitude; and between the 49th 
degree 11 min. and the 149th degree 39 minutes Kei long. It conſiſts 
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* The Dolphin was ſent out, une der wm command of captain Walls; with the 
Swallow, commanded by captain Carteret, at the cxpence of the Erith rover ment, 
in Auguſt, 1766, in order to male 10 gries in the ſouthen he mip in re. Theſe 

veſlels 1 roceeded toy ether, till: th ey Came Within licht of te South Sc; . the Wel 
tern entrance of the trait of Mas: thin, and kram Dots ag returned by different 
routes to England. On the „th of Ju we 176%, captain Wallis Gicovercd an iflang, 
about four m les !. NOT, and three wicl E, CO Which h. Kw the name of tity, un Hund, 
it be ing diſcavered on Whitſun-eve. Its lat tude is 199% 268. and its longitude, 1379 
$6" 4 The 3 day he diſcovered UI11IGYHIET itland, to which he gave the Name of 7 
IF 22 11 He's 1}. and. The inhabitants of tits Nd, captain Wa lays, were of 
middle ſtature, and dark complesion, with long back hair, Which Ming onfe over 
theilt ſnoulders. "Ihe men were well made. and the women handfowe. Their cloth 
1. Was à kind of coarkc Cloth ON mutt ue, V mich, Was tattered alw,ut the: + mid dle, 

1 capable of being brought up round their ouiGers, Ibis 17nd 15 about 
latitu- 15 197 418“ 8. longitude 1229-47 W. 
Ii i Hands. T4) 
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fix miles long, and ne 1 lle „ ide 5 and | Hes In 
In the pace ot a fe- day 95 alter, he aifo diſcovered teveral ar Imal! 
which he gave the names of F.gmort Tie ad, Glouceſ! 7 3 ard, Cumbcriard u, Frince a 
William Henry 1 and, and 0 naburgh I M*. F 

On the 1911 ot the lame month he aucb ere 
had quitted that iſland, he diſcovered, on the 2 ; 
1 miles long ig, Wh ich he called Sir Charies Saunders: 17 and; ee on the oth of the 
fame month, angther abour ten miles long, and fe ur broad, which he called Lord 
Howes und. after having dilcovered ſome other :mal! Nan nels. one of which Was 
named ſy ellii's Land, ke arr. aſe) at Batavia on the zoth of November, at the Co 
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of two peninſulas, of a ſomewhat circular form, joined by an iſthmus, 
and is ſurrounded by a reef of coral recks, which form fever} excellent 
bays and harbeurs, where there is room and depth of water for almoſt any 
number of the largeſt ſlips. The face of the country is very extraordi- 
nary, for a border of low land almoſt entirely ſurrounds each peninſula, 
and behind this border the land riſes in ridges that run up into the middle 
of theſe diviſions, and theie form mountains that may be ſeen at fixty 
leagues diſtance. "The fol, except upon the very tops of the ridges, iS 
remarkably rich an fertile, watered by a great number of rivulets, and 
covered with fruit-trees of various kinds, forming the moiſt delightful 
groves, The border of 1: w land that lies between the ridge: and the ſea, 
is in few places more than a mile ahd a half broad, and this, together 
with ſome of the valſies, are the only parts that are inhabiteg. Captain 
Wallis made ſome ſtay ar this ift};nd ; and it was afterwards viſited again 
by Captain Cook in the Endeavour, in April, 769. That commander 
was accompanied by Joſeph Bauks, Eſq. now Sir Joteph Banks, and Dr. 
Solander ; and thoſe gentlemen, together with the captain, made a very 
accurate ſurvey of the iſſand. | 

Some parts of the ifland of Otaheite are very populous : and captain 
Cook was of opinion, that the number of inhabitants on the whole iſland 
amounted to 204,000, including women and chiliren. bey ae of a 
clear olive complexion ; the men :1e roll, ſtrong, well-limbed, and finely 
ſhaped : the women are of an inferior ſize, hut handſome, aud very amo— 
rous, and indeed generoly ſomewhat heentious, Their clothing conſiſts 
of cloth or matting vi diſterent kinds; and the greateſt part of the food 
eaten here is vegetable, as cocoa nuts, bananas, bread-truit, plantains, 
and a great variety of other fruit. Their houſes, thoſe which are ot a 
middling ſize, are of an oblong ſquare, al out 24 feet long, and eleven 
wide, with a ſhelving roof ſupported on three rows of poſts, paralle! to 
each other, one row on eich ide, and one in the middle, the utmott 
height within is about nine feet, aud theeaves on each tide reach to with 
in about three fect and a half from the ground, All the reſt is open, no 
part being incloſed with a wall, The roof is thatched with palm-leaves, 
and the floor covered fume inches deep with felt hay, over which they 
lay mats; and upon theie they fit in the day, and flecp in the night. 
They have no tools among them made of metal; and thote they uſe are 
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od Hope on the 4th of February, 1768, 1d his ſu p anchored ſaſely in the Downs, 
on the 20th of May following. 

Captain Carteret, in the Swallow, after he had parted with captain Wallis, in the 
Dalphin, having paſied through the ſtrait of Magellan, and made ſome ſtay at the 
wand of Mafafucro, he diicovercd, on the 24 of uly 17695, an iſland about five miles 
in crcunterence, to v. hich he gave the name of Fitcairn's Ift:nd. It lies in latitude 
25˙ 8. long tude 133% 217 M. and about à thouſand leagues to the weſtward of the 
continent of America. The 11th of the jeme month he diſcovered another fmall 
land, to which he gave the name of the Piop of Oſnabmrgh's Iſland. The vext day he 
diſcovered two ather ſnail iſlands, which he called the dale of Gloucefter*s Ils di. 
The following monta he diſrovered a ciuſter of ſmall iſland-, to which he gave the 
name of Qreen Charletic's audit, and alſo three others, wl.ich he named Gerter Jr, 
Simf/on's and, and Carter's If/ind. On the 24th of the ame month, he diſcovered 
Sir Charles Hardy's Hd, which lies in the latitude 4* 5c S. and the next day Winchel- 
fea's land, which is diſtant about ten leagues, in the direction of S. by E. He atter- 


werds diſcoveted ſeveral other iſiands, and proceeded round the Cape of Good Hope to 
England, where he arrived in March, 176g. 
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nade of ſtone, or ſome kind of bones. The inhabitants of Otaheite are 
remarkable tor their cleanlineſs; for both men and women conſtantly wath 
their whole bodies in running water three times every day. Their lan- 
gvage is fott and melodious, and abounds with vowels, There are nc 
tame animals on the iſland but hogs, dogs, and poultry ; and the only 
wild animals are tropical birds, paroquets, pigeons, ducks, and a few 
other birds, rats, and a very few ferpents. The (va, howerer, ſupplies 
the inhabitants with a great variety of the moſt excellent fith, 

In other countries, the men cut their hair ſhort, and the women pride 
themſelves on its length; but here the women always cut it ſhort ronnd 
their cats, and the men (except the fiſhers, who are almoſt continually in 
the water) ſuffer it to ſpread over their ſhoulders, or te it up in 4 
bunch on the top. They have the cuſtom of ditcolouring the ſkin, by 
pricking it with a ſmall inſtrument, the teeth of which are dipped into 
a mixture of a kind of lamp-black, and this is called tattowiug. This 
is performed upon the youth of both ſexes, when they are about twelve 
or tourteen years of age, on ſeveral parts of the body, and in various 
figures. Their principal manutacture is their cloth, of which there are 
three kinds, made of the bark of three different trees. The fineſt and 
whiteſt is made of the Chineſe paper mulberry tree; and this is chiefly 
worn by the principal people, Another conſiderable manutucture is mate 
ting, ſome of which is finer, and in every reſpect better than any we 
have in Europe. The coarter fort ſerves them to fleep upon, and the 
finer to wear in wet weather, They are likewiſe very dexterous in making 
wicker-work : their baſkets are of a thouſand different patterns, and many 
of them exceedingly near. The inhabitants of Otaheite believe in one 
Supreme 1)city, but at the ſame time acknowledge a variety of ſubordi- 
nate Deities : they offer up their prayers without the uſe of idols, and be- 
lieve the exiſtence of the 1toul in a fepar+t- ſtate, where there are two ſitu- 
ations, of different degrees of happine!s. Among thoſe people a tubor- 
dination is eſtabliſhed, which fomewhar reiembles the early tate of the 
FKuropean nations, under the feucal ſyſtem. If a general attick happens 
to be made upon the illand, every diſtrict is obliged to furnith its pro— 
portion of ſoldiers for the common defence. Their weapons arc flings, 
waich they uſe with great dexterity, and clubs of about fix or feven feet 
long, and made of a hard heavy word, They have a great number of 
boats, many of which are conſtructed tor warlike operations, 
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F the ſeveral jflands ſo called, and which were diſcovered by cap» 
tain Cook“, in the year 1769, the principe are, HUHAEISE, U- 
TEA, OrAua, and BoLaBola, HUHAEINE is about 31 leagues to the 
north- 
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At the cloſe of the year 1767 it was reſolved, by the Royal Society, that it would 
be proper to feed perſons into ſome part of the South Sea, to oolegve 1 tranfit of the 
planet Venus over the Sun's ditk, which, according to aſtronomical calculation, vou! 
happen in the year 176: and that the iſlands called Marquclas de Mendoza, or thuſe 
ot Rotterdam, or Amſterdam, were the propereſt places then known for making ſuch 
obſer vation. In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, it was recommended to his majefty. 
memorial from the ſericty, dated February, 1768. that he would be pleatrd to 
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north-weſt of Otaheite, and its productions are exactly the ſame, but it 
appears to be a month forwarder. The inhabitants ſeem to be laroer 


Mace, 


order ſuch an ob {ery ation to be made; upon which his majeſty ſignified ty the Lord. 


Commiſſioners of the Admiralty his pleature, that a ſhip ſhuuld be provided to c arry 
{ch obſervers as tlie r ſocks ty ſhould think fit to the South Sus; and 5 bur. 
ont three hundred and ſe venty tons was Prepare d for that purpoſe. It was nzmed the 
Eudcuvon ir, and comman: led by captain James Cook, who was ſoo n after, by th, 
Royal Society, pp ointed with _ Charles Green, a gentieman who had been long 
autant to Dr. Braclle „„ at the al Obferv ry at Greenwich, to obſerve the tran. 


nt. But While this veflel was be tting ready for her expedition, captain Wallis r: 
turned; and it havize been res ommended to him by lord Morton, when he went 


ny to 6 on a Prot Fer pl; LCC for this 2 it er ONOIMNIC al C } le rvation, he, | oy letter, d. 120 0 * 


1 board the Delphin, the 18th of May 1768, the day befole he landed at Haſtin, 
Folge d Port: Royal harbour, 1 in the iland of Otaheitc ; the Royal Society, then ö 


lore, by latter, dated the beginning of Jane, in aniwrr to an application from the 
Ine ley 1 or ned h [ 9 o h-1 WNipryur Fee 9 * 
Aumriity, to be informe by ether they would have their oblervers ſent, made choice 


= 


Of chat price, Captain Cook fet ſail from Plymouth, in the Endeavour, on the 26th 
& Anu 176% He was accompanied in his voyage by Joſeph Banks, Eſq. and Ur 

. on nder! Th wy wade no diſcovery till they got within the tropic, where they fell in 
with Lagoon land. Joy Groups, Bird Iiland, and Chain fland; aud they arrived 
a” Ota 64 6s © th of Apri! 15649. Du ing thug tay zt that iland. they lad the 
onhortunity of m king very accurate inquiries relitive to its pioduce and inhabitants; 
an on the 4th of June, the whole paſſuge of the planet Venus over the ſun's diſk Ms 
iar ved by mem with great advantage, The reſuit of their obſervations may be 


ſ 9 3 * ” + 1 - C R 4 . 'Þ : 1 ; _ a 
enn in the Fhiloſophical Tranſactions. After his departure from Otahcite, captai: 
C 8c 'c diſe 24 1 d 


covered and vifited the Society Iflands and Oheteroa, and thence proceed 
louti £21] he arrived in the latitude of 40 degrees 22 minutes; longitude 147 
degrees 29 minutes W.; r afterwards made an accurate ſurvey of the coaſt of N. 

Zealand. In November, he diſcovered a chain 5 iſlands, which he called Byriic 


to the 


Zune. He afterwards roc d to New Roll: 1216 „and from thence to New Guin! 
6 « - g 5 — » „ 
zu in September, 1770, arrived at the iſland of bag trom whence 15 procteded :. 


by 
Patuvin, and from thence round the Cape of Good Hope to 1: ng l nd, where he ar» 
red on the ich of av 1971. 

Suon after captain Cook's return home in the Endeavour, it was re [vived to equip 
N Inps, in order to make fortber diſcoveries in the Jouthern hemiſphere, Accor» 
ed the ke! 2:ution and the Adventure were apy $1,246 for that purpolt; the 2 W; 
COmmagced by captain Cock, ang the latter byte tuin Tobias Furncuux. Thoiy fuled 
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15 


4 d 
tren freie. ith Sound, on the 12th of July, 1772; and on the 29th of the We Month 
arrivud ut th: land of ede. From thence they procceded to the Cope A $600 
- pe; cad in February, 1773, arrived at New Zealand, having ſought im vain for 
ate tra continent. In that Aa the Reſclution und the Adventure {cptontec, ww 
en IGCNCE o 2 chick og, but thy y — COMPaUny aguin in Queer 1-21 
four, on the 18th of M ay following. Auguſt they arrived at Otaheite; aud an 
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Septe nber they diſcovered Hervey's luand. On the 2d Oi Octo. Er, they esme ! 
7 5 *1 32 — PR 22 « . + - — : 1 * 8 3 by, Sp 4 | Th DJ g 0:7 P MFI 
TAiddieburgh, one of the Friendiy Hanes and about the cloſe of that nth, the 
Nl a > ot. © wer ooad” awd Aid mat COM Pany any more 
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the looethern polar regions, but was ffopped in his pregrets by the ice, in muy batt 
ty GH deprets 1 © NUNUCES fourth: ſongieude 106 deve es £4 minutes Wels, 3 
then. procetecd tu. Ear iſand, Where he arrived in March, 1774, 28 he d. IG 2440 m 
tut Joins month att the Margy las Iflands. He afterwards difcovered four ꝛflance, 
Winch be nanzed Peliuct's. liands, aud 475 n ſteered for Gtzheite, where he dried 
en tte 22d el Apr), and mas ſome liny, and alfo vitited the neighbouring ic. 1 


E 
Auguſt, he came to the New Hebrices, fone of whicn wre Bt t Gtlcoveret by DRE: 
After leaving theſe iflands, he ficered to the fouthward a few driys, and dit-overcd 
New Catedonia, Having zurveycd the ſouth-weſt coaſt of this! iland, captain Cook 
tere again for New Zealand. 111 order to refreth his crew, and put his! hip into 2 
condition eo encounter the dangers attending the n javigation in the gh touthe: n Jatt- 
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tac. Li-ectiny his conrle to the ſouth aud call, aitcr leading New Zealand, til! 8 
arrived 
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made, and more ſtout, than thoſe of Otaheite. Mr. Banks meaſured one 
of the men, and tound hin to be fix feet three inches and a half high ; 
vet they are ſo indolent, that he could not perſuade one of them to go up 
the hills with him: for they ſaid, it they were to attempt it, the fatigue 
would kill them. The women are fairer than thoſe of Otaheite, and both 
ſexes appear leſs timid and leſs curious; though in their dreſs, language, 
and almoſt every other circumſitance, they are the fame. Their houſes are 
neat, and they have boat-houſes that are remarkably large. Ulit-a is about 
ſeven or eight leagues to the ſouth-weſtward of Huaheine, and is a much 
larger iſland, but appears neither fo fertile nor ſo populous. The princi— 
pal retre{hments to be procured here are plantains, cocoa nuts, yams, hogs, 
and rowls; but the two laſt are rather ſcarce. Otaha is divided trom 
Ulitea by a ſtrait, that, in the narroweſt part, is not above two miles 
broad. This ifland affords two good harbours, and its produce is of the 
ſame kind as that of the other iflands. About four leagues to the north- 
welt of Otaha lies Bolabola, which is ſurrounded by a ret of rocks, and 
ſeveral ſmall lands, all of which are no more than eight leagues in com- 
paſs, To theſe iſlands, and thoſe of Marua, which lie about fourteen 
miles to the weſtward of Bolabola, containing fix in all, captain Cock 
pare the name of Society Iflands. 
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ls ifland is ſituated in the latitude of 22 deg. 27 min. ſouth, and 
in the longitude of 1:0 dev. 47 min. welt from Greenwich, It 1s 
thirtcen miles in circuit, and rather high than low, but neither fo popu— 
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arrived in the latitude of $5 degrees x minutes ſouth, longitude 138 degrees 56 mi- 
witcs welt, without meeting with any continent, captain Cook gave vp all hopes of 
dicht ring any in this ocean; ard eh rofore came to a relolution to {teer directly 107 
tC Kt! enirance of tiic Rrait 01 Magellan, with 4 viev- af coulling and lurve vin 
the outermoſt or ſouth-ſide of Teira del Fucgo, Keeping accordingly in about the 
latitude of 53 or 55, and ftcering neariy eaſt, he arrived off: the weſtern mouth of 

the fra'ts of Magellan, without meeticg with any thing remarkable in his new route. 

in Jauuary, 1775, he diſcovered a large and dreary ifland, to which he gave the name 

of Seat“ Groreta, He aſterwards diſcovered various capes and elevated iuvow-ciad 

coaſts, to the moſt f uthern part of which he gave the name of the Southern Thule, as 

being the nearecit land to that pole, which has yet been diſcovered, in February he 

diſcovered Sandvich Lend, aud leveral iſlands covered with frow, He then proceeded 

round the Cape of Gcod Hope to England, where he ariivee on the zoth of July, 
(755. Captain Furucaux had returned to England, in the Adventure, a year before, 
having proce:ded home round the Cape of . Good Hope without making any remark- 
able difcovery. Ten of his men, à boat's crew, had been murdered and caten by 
ſore of the ſavages of New Zealand; fo that this voyage afiorded a metuncholy proof 
that cannibals rea!ly cxiit; and, indeed, in the courſe of theſe voyages of ditcovery, 
other evidence appeared of this fact. As to captain Cn, in the courſe of his voyuge 
in the Relelution, he had made the circuit of the ſouthern occan, in a high latitude, 
and han traverſed it in ſuck 2 manner, as to leave 1.01 the leaſt room ter tie poflibility 
ot there being a ſoutkern continent, unleſs near the pale, and ont of the reach of nu- 
vig ation. It deſerves allo to be remembered, in llondur of that able commander, 
caſtain Cook, that, with a compauy of a hundred and erghteen men, he performed 
this voyage of three years and eighteen days, throughout all the chmates, from ſifty- 
Wo degrtes north, to ſeventy-ene degrees ſouth, with the lols of oniy one man by 
Ickrets; and this appears, in a conſiderable degree, to have ariſen from the great hu— 
manity of the commander, and his uncommon care and attention ta adopt cvcry me- 
thod tor preierving the health of Lis men, 
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lous nor fertile as ſume of the other iſlands in theſe feas. The inh4ab. 
tants are Juity, and well made, but are rather browner than thote of Ota 
heite, Their prineipal weapons are long lavces made of etoa-woud, which 
is very hard, and ſome ot them are near tweuty feet long. 


THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


HESE iſlands were fa named by captain Cook in the year 1773, on 
account of the friendſhip which appeared to ſubliit among the in- 
habitantrs, and from their courteous behaviour to ſtrangers. Abel Janſen 
Taſman, an eminent Dutch navigator, firſt touched here in 1643, and 
gave names to the principal itlands. Captain Cook l.bortoully explored 
the whole clutter, which he found to contift of more than twenty, The 
three iſlands which Taſman ſaw he named New Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 
and Middleburg. The firit is the largeſt, and extends about 21 miles from 
eaſt to weſt, and about 13 trom north to ſouth. Theſe iflands arc inhabit— 
ed by a race of Indians, who cultivate the earth with great induſtry, The 
Wand of Amſterdam is interfeCted by ſtraight and pleafant roads, with 
fruir-trees on each tide, which provide ſhade from the ſcorching heat of 
the ſun. | 
The chief iſlands are Annamooka, Tongataboo, and Eooa, This laſt, 
when viewed from the ſhip at anchor, formed one of the molt beaurityl 
roſpects in nature; and very different from the others of the Friendly 
les; which, being low and perfectly level, exhibit nothing to the eye 
but the trees which cover them: whereas here, the land riling gently to 
a conſiderable height, preſented an extenſive proſpect, where groves of 
trees are only interſperied at irregul:r diſtances, in beautiful diforder, and 
all rhe reſt is covered with graſs, except near the ſhores, where it is en— 
tirely covered with fruit and other trees; amongſt which are the habita- 
tions of the natives. In order to have a view of as great a part of the 
illand as poſhble, captain Cook and tome of his officers walked up to the 
bigheſt point of the iſland. From this place they had a view of almoſt 
the whole iſland, which conſiſted of beautiful meadows, of prodigious ex— 
tent, adorned with tufts of trees, and imermixed with plantations, 
While | was ſurveying this delightful proſpect,” ſays captain Cook, * 1 
could not help flattering myſelf with the pleating idea that ſome future 
navigator may, from the ſame ſtation, behold theſe meadows ſtocked with 
Cattle, brought ro theſe iflands by the ſhips of England; and that the 
completion of this ſingle benevolent purpoſe, independent ot all other con 
{iderations, would ſufticiently mark to poſterity, that our voyages had 0! 
been uſeleſs to the general intereſts of humanity ,? 


NEW ZEALAND. 


HIS country was firſt diſcovered by Taſman, the Dutch navigator, 

in the year 1642, who gave it the name of Staten Land, though it 

has been generally diitnguithed, in our maps and chaits,, by the name 0f 
New Zealand, and was ſuppoſed to be part of 2 ſouthern continent: but 
it is now known, from the late diſcoveries of captain Cook, who {ayicd 
zound it, to conhit of two large iflunds, divided from each other by a ftralt 
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ir or five leagues broad. They are fituated between the latitudes of 34 

us degrees ſouth, and between the longitudes ot 166 and 180 degrees 

„ from Greenwich. Cne of theſe iſſands is for the moſt part mountain— 

133, rather barren, and but thinly inhabited; but the other is much more 

{errile, and of a better appearance. In the opinion ot Sir Joſeph Banks, 

and of Dr. olander, every kind of European fruits, grain, and plants, 

would flouriſh here in the utmoſt luxuriance. From the vegetables four. d 

FM there, i is ſuppoſed, that the winters are milter than thoſe in England, and 
e tym mers are not horter, though more equaliy warm; fo that it is 1;na« 
; eined, that if this country were {eit!e0 by peovie from Europe, they would, 
1 with moderate induſtry, de ſoor ſupplied. Not only with the 1eccllarics, but 
| MM the luxvrics of life in great abunuirce., Here are torcits of vait cxtent, 
bud with very large timber trees ; and near tour hundred plants were 
> bond here that had not been deſcribed by the naturaliits. The inhabitants | 
of New Zealand are ſtout and robuſt, and equal in ftature to the largeſt Eu- | 
rope ans. Their colour in general is brown, but in few deeper than that | 
of a Spaniard who has been expoſed to the ſun, and in many not ſo deep; | 
and both ſexes have good features. Their dreſs is very uncouth, and they % 
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e 
h mark their bodies in a manner ſimilar to the inhabitants of Otaheite, which 15 
1 1s called tattowing. Their principal we-pons are lances, darts and a kind 
of battle-axes ; and they have generally thewn themſelves very hoſtile to | . 
þ the Europeans who have viſited them. my 
1 | N 
y 7 \'Þ 
: THE NEW HBBRIDES. 11 
0 5 ſs 
7 HIS name was given by Capt. Cook to a cluſter of iflands, the moſt 9 
0 northerly of which was {een by Quiros, the Spaniſh navigator, in 443 
x1 1606, and by him named Tierra del Efpiritu Santo. From thit time till 1 
A Capt, Cook's voyage in the Endeavour, in 1769, this land was ſuppoſed * | 
8 to be part of a great ſouthern continent, called Terra Auftralis incog vita. '7Þ 
* But when Captain Cook had failed round New Zealand, and along the . 
Mt eattern coaſt of New Holland, this opinion was fully confuted. On his ; þ 
* next voyage, in the Reſolution, he reſolved to explore theſe parts accu- | 
= rately ; and accordingly, in 1774, beſides aſcertaining the extent and ſitu- | | 
4, ation of theſe itlands, he diſcovered ſeveral in the group, which were be- 14 
wy tore unknown, he New Hebrides are ſituated between the latitudes of 1 
1 14 deg. 29 min. and 20 deg. 4 min. ſouth; and between 66 deg. 41 min. 1 
— and 170 deg. 21 min. ealt longitude, They conhiit of the following '| 
ins iſlands, ſome of which have received names from the different European F 
955 navigators, and others retain the names which they bear among the natives, 
viz. tierra del Eſpiritu Santo, Mallicollo, St. Bartholomew, Ifle of Lepers, ! 
Aurora, Whitfuntide, Ambrym, Immer, Appee, Three Hills, Sandwich, | | 
Montagu, Hinchinbrook, Shepherd, Eorromanga, Irronan, Annatom, and || 
Tanna, | 
Not tar diſtant from the New Hebrides, aud ſouth-weſtward of them, 1 
or, lies NEW CALEDONIA, a very large itlind, firit diſcovered by Capt. n is 
1 it Cook, in 1774. It is about eighty- ſcven leagues long, but its breadth is { 
of not conliderable, nor any where exceeds ten leugues It is inhabited by a By 
dat race of ftour, tall, well proportioned Indians, ot a ſwarthy or dark cheſnut Td, 
led brown, A few leagues diſtant are two {mall iſlauds called the Ifland of "| 1h 
rait Pines, and Botany liland, 4 
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U country is of a much larger extent than any other that doe; 
not bear the name of a continent, it extending frow the eleventh 
t the thirty-eig! th degree ol fouth latitude; and the length of the eat 
21d north-eatt coaſt, along which Capr. Cook failed, reduced to a ſt: alght 
line, is no lefs than twenty-leven degrees, which amount to near two thou. 
find miles. The country 1s rather barren than fertile; vet in many 
places the ring grounds are chequered by woods and lawns, and 
the plains and vallies covered with herbage. The inhabitants, who 
art not numerous, are naked favazes, of a middle ſtature, extremely 
1 tive, and their ſkins of a chocolate colour, . their features are not di“ 

57 cable. "Their tood is chiefly fiſh, birds of various kinds, yams, fruit, 
and the fiath of a ftingular quadruped called the Kangaroo. Their wea- 
bons are {pears or lances ot different kinds, which they throw with great 
tree and dexterity. They alſo uſe ſhiclds or targets of an oblong torm, 
nde of the bk of a tree. 

Nrw GUINEA, till the late diſcoveries, was thought to be the north- 
eonlt of ay extenſive continent, and to be joined to New Liolland ; but 
Capt. Cook difcovercd a ſtrait between them, which runs ne woke caſt, 
trough which he failed. Thus it was found to be a long narrow ifland, 
EX1011412008 north=cait, trom the {ccond degree of fouth Aatktud ic to the 
twelfth, and from one hundred and thirty one to one hundred and fitty 
ei res can longitude; but in nc, part it does not appear to be abore 
*'ty miles broxd. The country conſiſts of a mixture of very! igh hills 
and vallics, intertpertcd with groves of cocou-nut trees, plant, ans, bread- 
wit, and moſt of the trees, ſhrubs, and plants, that are found in the other 
Soutl-tea iſlands. It affords from the fea a vatiety of delightful profpects. 
The inhabitants make nearly the fame appcarance as the Ne Hollanders 
on the other fide rhe ſtruits. 

To the north of New Guinea is New BritalsN, which is lituated in 
the 4ih degree of ſouth latitude, and 152 deg. 19 min. call longitude trom 
mensch. It was luppouſed to be part of an unaginary continent - 
Capt. Damp! er found ut to be an ifland, and failed throus h a ſtrait whic! 
divides it from New Guinea, Capt. Carteret, in his vovnge round th 
worid, in 176,, found it was of much leſs extent than it was till then 
inagincd to be, by taäling through another ſtrait ro the north, which te- 
Parates it from a long iſl; ind, to which he gave the name of New Ireland. 
There are many high hills in New Battain, and it: abounds with large ant 
finely trees. Jo the eaſtward of New Britain, and in both the above 
ſiraits, me many tand, moſt ot which are fa! d to be extremely fertile, 
and to ab und with plantains and cocha-nut tree | 

Nun [pr san extends in length, trom the 3 to the ſouth-ea'!, 
about two hundred and ſeventy miles, but is in general very narrow. Ic 
ab»unds with a variety of trees aud plane. and with many pigcous, P4 
rots, rooks, and other birds. The inhabitants ate black, and woolly 
headed, like the negroes of Cuinca, but have not their flat noſes aud 
thick 2 N orth- weilw ard of New Ircland a cluſter of atlands was een 
by Capt. Carteret, lying very near each other, and luppoled to Conti g 
twenty or thirty in number. One of theſe, which is of very conhiderabl? 
extent, was named New Havover but the reſt of the cluſter receive! 


the name of the A1 „tg ALT Y ISLANDS, 
1 1. ſides 
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Beſides the voyages of diſcovery already mentioned, another voyage 
was periormed by Capt. Cook and Ct apt. Clerke, in the Re ſolution and Liſ- 


T1 
corery, during the years 1776, 1777» 1778, and 1776, in {ſearch of a north- j 
welt patſage between the continents of Alia and America. After they had | 
677 arrived at the Cape of God Hope, they procceded from thence to New Wk! 
tl Holland. In their courſe they diſcovered two iflands, which Capt. Cook { If 
" called Prince's Edward's Iſles, The largeſt about 15 leagues in circuit, if 
bt is in latitude 46, 53 for auth, lon ngitude 37, 495; the other about g leagues 1M 
we in circuit, lat. 46, 40 and long. 38, 8, E. both barren and alm. [t covered | 1 
of with ſnow, From New Holland to New Zealand, und afterwards viſited the ' Id 
nd Friendly and the Soctety Lites, In January 1777, they arrived attheS.indwich 1 1 
10 ile, which are iwelve in number, an! are fituated between 22 de. Is min. "If 
_ and 19 deg. 53 min. N. latitude, The air of thele iflands is in general 1 
u ſuubrious, and many ot the vegetable produttions are the fame with thoſe f l 
. of the Society and Friendly Iles. The irhbitants are of a middle ſize, | | 4: | 
. tout, and well-made, and their comple exions in general a brown olive. On 11 14 
10 the 7th ot 8 ruaty, 3 nearly in lat. 34 deg. 33 min. north, and long. 1 10 
Ny 235 dev. 3 n in. cult, they ſaw part of the American continent, bearing (| 
1 racy eo Ay diſcovered King George's Sound, which 1s L 
h- lituated on the north-weſt coaſt of America, and is extenlive: that part ot oo | 
_ it where the ſhips under the command ot Capt. Cook anchored, is in lar. 4 
1, a9 deg. 30 min. north, and long. 233 dex. 28 min. caſt, The whole * f 1756 
1. ſound is ſurrounded by high land, which in ſome places appears very BI : 
— broken and rugged, and is in general rend with woud to the very Ls | 
ny top. 4 wept {ound the inhabitants here rather below the middle ſize, and 1 0 
tan the ir comp! exions vpproaching to a copper colour, On the 12th of May, | 00 
2s incy (\ cor ere d Sands ich O. 50 d, 111 ELM CO Ot! . © + min. north. The | | 
8880 karbour in which the ſhips anchoret, wppeared to be almoſt ſurrounded þ 
1 with high land, „ehlch was covered with A und here they were viltit-d 4 
55 by nie of the Americans in their Canoes; Lucy afterwards procecdetd to: = 10 
ers the ifland of (laſh i, and aher their departure from thence, ſtill con- * bl 
ug to trace the Amt ican coall, till they dilvovered the ftrait winch | t 
8 ſuparates it from the continent off Aha. Here both the hemiſpheres pre- | 
4 ſeutedd 10 5 0 view a naked and flat country, without any defence, and the | 
85 lea between hem not very deep. + hey paficd the ira, and ar; ved on | | | | | 
"Ht the 20th of Avguit 1777, in lat. 70 deu. 64 . 88194 ao $*55 min, f 
Y where they to: md theintelves almoit ſurrounded with ice, and the farther. | | 
en | Ks Io . 3 f l 
2 they proc wede d to the caſtwaid, the clotar the 1ce hci compacte.!, 
1 Yhey continued laboming among the ice ti. the 25th, when a form Caine : 
18 on, Which wade 1t dangerous for them to proceed ; and conſultation 1 
my was therefore held on board the Reſolution, 45 toon as the violence of the 1 
* zale abated, when i; was reſolvcd, thut 3. ; this Pillage was umpraticable 118 
a "OF ANY etul 1 vie of navit ation „ V hich was the £! eat of JE tot the 8 
1 voyage, it ſhould be protec eg no farther ; and eſprcially on account of F i 
I; the cor.dition the thips were in, On e pp Ch of win ner, and their great | 
by cliſtance trom any known place of reſretliment, the voyage indeed 
* aftorded ſu theicnt tvicence, that © no p13 acticable paſſanc exits DUtWeErn the f 
5 Ai lentie and Pace Occans rowiirds the North ; and his voyage alſo at- | [ 
en rtaincd the weltern boundaries of the great continent of An crica. On 1 
K thei, return it untoito ee happened that the colebrared and able nav i- 
ble pitor, C 4p', Cock, Was Killed in In atiray wat! the natlves, on 8 wand ; 
0 of oh why hee, one of the Sandwich iſles, on th. (4TH 0) Fenruaty, 1779: | 
and | ls death Was unlver lally tegNCTIEU, N « only n Circa Brita i, 4 410 | 
Se in 4 
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in other parts of Europe, by thoſe to whom his merits and public ſervic-- 
were known. In his laſt voyage he had explored the coaſt of Americ, 
from 42 deg. 27 min. to 70 deg. 40 min. 57 ſec. north. After the death 
of Capt. Cook, the command devolved on Capt. Clerke, who died at f 
on his return to the ſouthward on the 22d day of Auguſt, 1779. The two 
ſhips returned home by the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 5th of Octobe 
1780, anchored at the Nore. 


We cannot conclude this article without inſerting the following extract, 


to perpetuate the memory and ſervices of fo excellent a navigator. 


Perhaps no ſcience ever received greater additions from the labours cf 


ſingle man than geography has done from thoſe of Captain Cook, 1, 
his firſt voyage to the South Scus, he diſcovered the Society Iflands ; de. 
termined the inſularity of New Zealand; difcovered the ſtraits which 


ſeparate the two iſlands, and are called after his name; and made a com- 
piete ſurvey of both. He afterwards explored the Eaſtern coaſt oft 
New Holland, hitherto unknown ; an extent of twenty-ſeven degrees of | 


latitude, or upwards of two thouſand miles. 

n his fecond expedition, he reſolved the great problem of a ſouthern 
continent, having traverſed that hemiſphere betucen the latitude of 405 
and 70, in ſuch a manner as not to leave a potlibility of its exiſtence, 
unleſs near the Pole, and out of the reach of navigation, During this 
vovage, he diſcovered New Caledonia, the largeſt ifland in the Souther: 
Pacific Ocean, except New Zealand ; the ifland of Georgia; and an unknown 


coaſt, which Ie named Sandwich Land, the Thule of rhe Southern ? 


hemiſphere ; and having twice viſited the tiopical ſeas, he ſettled tlic 
fituitions of the old, and made ſeveral new diſcoveries. 

But the laſt voyage is aiſtinguiſhed above all the reſt, by the exten 
and importance of its diſcoveries. Beſides ſeveral ſmaller iflands in the 
Southern Pacific, he diſcovered, to the North of the Equinoctial Line, 
the group called the Sandwich Iflands, which, from their fituation and 
productions, bid fairer for becoming an object of conſequence in th: 
ſyſtem of European navigation, than any other diſcovery in the South 
Sea. He atterward explored what had hitherto remained unknown of 
the Weſtern coaft of America, from the latitude of 439 to 70“ North, 


containing an extent of three thouſand and five hundred miles; aſcertain- 


ed the proximity of the two great continents of Aſia and America; paſſed 
the ſtraits between them, and ſurveyed the coaſt on each fide, to ſuch a 
height of northern latitude, as to demonſtrate the impracticability of a 
paſſage, in that hemiſphere, from the Atlantic into the Pacific Occan, 


either by an Eaſtern or a Weſtern courſe, In ſhort, if we except the Sea | 


of Amur, and the Japaneie Archipelago, which till remain imperte-tiy 
known to Europeans, he has completed the hydrography of the habitable 
globe. | : 

As a navigator, his ſervices were not perhaps leſs ſplendid, certainly 
not leſs important and meritorious, The method which he diſcovered, 
and fo ſucceſsfully purſued, of preſerving the health of ſeamen, forms © 
new zra in navigation, and will tranſmit his name to future ages, among! 
the friends and benefactors of mankind. 

Thoſe who are converſant in naval hiſtory, need not be told at how 
dear a rate the ad Vantages which have been ſought, through the med! un 
of long voyages at ſea, have always been purchaſed. That dreadtul di. 
order which is peculiar to their ſervice, and whoſe ravages have marked 


the tracks of diſcoverers with circumſtances almoſt too ſhocking to reite, 
mul. 
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muſt, without exerciſing an unwarrantable tyranny over the lives of our 
ſeamen, have proved an inſuperable obſtacle to the proſecution of ſuch 
enterprizes. It was reſerved for Captain Cook to ſhew the world, by re- 
peated trials, that voyages might be protracted to the unuſual length or 
three, or even four years, in unknown regions, and under every change 
and rigour of the climate, not only without affecting the health, but even 


without diminiſhing the probability of life, in the ſmalleſt degree. 


TERRA-INCOGNITA, or unknown Countries. 
N OTWITHSTANDING the amazing diſcoveries of navigators, and 


the progreis made in geography, ſince the firſt voyage of Colum- 
bus, anno 1492, there ill remain ſome countries, either abſolutely un- 
known, or very ſuperficially {urreved. 


LN. RN 


F this qu: *ter of the glube the moderns are acquainted with the ſea- 

coaſts. only, and theſe. very iuperfectly; the internal parts being lit- 

tle known to us, vor have we any ſatisfactory accounts of their inhabi- 

tants, their productions, or their trade, It is well known, however, that 

the rivers of At:1ca bring down large quantities of gold, and it is equally 

certain, that the ancients drew prodigious riches from a country bleſſed with 
4 variety of climaies, ſome ot them the fineſt in the world. 


IN  AMERLCA. 
N North America, towards the Pole, are Labrador, or New Britain, 
New North anc South Wales, New Denmark, &c. very l little known. 
The inhabitants, like thoſe of Nova Zembla, Greenland, Groenland, and 
ihe northern parts of Siberia, are few, and theſe ſavage; low in ttature, aud 
ot an ugly appearance, "They hve upon the raw fleſh of whales, bears, 
oxen, &. nnd go mufffed up in ſkins, the hairy ſides nest their bodies. 
ln theſe inhoſpitable regions, their nights (as may be ſeen in the table ot 
climates in the Introduction) are from one to fix months, and the earth 
bound up in impenetrable ſnow ; fo that the miſerable inhabitants live un- 
den ground great part of the year. Again, when the ſun makes his ap- 
pearance, they bave a diy of equal length, 

All that vaſt tract on the back of the Britiſh ſettlements, from Canada 
and the lakes to the Pacitic Ocean, which waſhes America on the welt, tg 
perieftly unknown to us, no European having ever travelled thither. 
From the climate and ſituation of the country, it is ſuppoſed to be fruit- 
iul; it is inhabited by inuumerable tribes of Indians, many of whom uſed 
t reſort to the great fair ot Montreal, even from the diſtance of 1000 miles, 
when that city was in the hands of the French. 

In South America, the country of Guiana, extending ſrom the equator 
to the eighth degree of north latitude, and bounded by the river Oronoque 
vn the north, and the Amazones on the ſouth, is unknown, except a flip 
along the coaſt, where the French at Cayenne, and the Dutch at Surinam, 
barg made ſome ſettlements; which, from the onhealthfulneſs of the 
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climate, almoſt under the equator, and other cauſes, can hardly be ex. 


tended any conſiderable way back. : 

The country of Amazonia, ſo called from the great river of that name, 
has never been thoroughly diſcovered, though it is ſituated between the 
European colonies of Peru and Braſil, and every where navigable hy 
means of that great river and its brayches. Some attempts have been 
made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe ; but being always attended with 
vaſt difficulties, ſo that few of the adven.urers ever returned back, and ny 
gold being found in the country as they expedted, no European nation 
has hitherto made any ſettlement there. 

Patagonia, at the ſouthern extremity of America, is ſometimes deſcrihe! 
as part of Chili: but as neither the Spaniards, nor any other European 
nation, have any colonies here, it is almoſt unknown, and is generally re. 

reſented as a barren, inhoſpitable country. And here in 524 degrees 
Path lat, we fall in with the Straits of Magellan, having Patagonia on 
the north, and the iſlands ot Terra del Fuego on the ſouth. The 
Straits extend from eaſt ro welt 110 leagues, bur the breadth in fon 

laces falls ſhort of one. They were firit diſcovered by Magellan, «; 
hare, a Portugueſe, in the ſervice of Spain, who failed through 
them in the year 1520, and thereby diſcovered a paſſage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific or Southern Ocean. He has been ftince confidered as the 
firſt navigator that ſailed round the world, but having loſt his lite in a 
tkirmiſh with fome Indians before the ſhips returned to Europe, the 
honour of being the fuit circumnavigator has been diſputed in tavour of 
the brave fir Francis Drake, who in 1574 paſſed the ſime ſtiait in his 
way to India, from which he returned to Europe by the Cape of Goud 
Hope. In 1616, La Maire, a Dutchman, keeping to the touthward of 
theſe ſtraits, diſcovered in lat. 54 another pallage, ſince known by the 
name of the Straits La Maire, and this patiaze, which has been genc- 
rally preferred by fuccecding navigators, is called doubling Cape Horn, 
Tbe author of Anſou's voyage, however, from fatal experience, adviſes 
mariners to keep clear of theſe tiraits and iſlands, by running down to 
61 or G2 deg. fourth lat. before they attempt to fer their face weltward, to— 
wards the South Seas; but the extreme long nights, and the intenſe cold 
in thoſe latitudes, render that paſlage practicable ouly in the months of 
January and February, which is there the middle ot ſummer. 
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A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, 


Containing the Names and Situations of the chief Cities, 
Towns, Seas, Gults, Bays, Straits, Capes, and other 
remarkable Placgs in the known World. Collected from 
the moſt authentic Charts, Maps, and Obſervations. 


Namesof Places. Provincess Countries, Quarter. Lat. Long. 
| D. M. 2 M. 

Bbeville, Picardy, France, Europe, 50% N. 1954 E. 

Aberdeen Aberdeenſfire, Scotland, Europe, 57-7 N. 1-40 W. 
Abo, Finland, Sweden, Europe, 60-27 N. 22-18 E. 
Acapulco, Mexico, her p America, 17-10N. 101-20W. 
Adriatic ſea, or taly and Tur- Europe, Mediterranean Sca. 
Gult of Venice between 3 85 
Achem, Sumatra, Eaſt India, Aſia, 5 22N. 96-29 E. 
Adventure (Iſle) Pacific Ocean, Alta, 17-05 S. 144-12W., 
Agde, Languedoc, France, Europe, 43-18N. 3-33 E. 
Agen, Guenne, France, Europe, 44-12N. o-40E. 
St. Agnes Scillies, Atlantic ocean, Europe, 49-5 N. 6-41 W. 

(lights) g 
Agra, Agra, Eaſt India, Aſia, 26-43 N. 76-40 E. 
Air, Airſhire, Scotland, Europe, 55-30N. 4-35 W. 
Adrianople, Romania, Turkey, Europe, 42-00N. 26-30 E. 
Aix, Provence, France, Europe, 43-3 N. 5-31 E. 
Alby, Languedoc, France, Europe, 43-55N. 2-13 E. 
Aleppo, Syria, Turkey, Alia, 35-48 N. 37=25 E. 
Alexandretta, Sy ria, Turkey, Aſia, 30-38 N. 36-25 E. 
Alexandria, Lower Egypt, Turkey, Africa, 31-11N. 30-21 E. 
Algiers, Algiers, Barbary, Africa, 36-40 N. 2-17 E. 
Albany, New York, North America, 42-48 N. 73-3o0W, 
Amboyna, Amboyna Ine, E. aſt India, Atta, 4-25 9. 127-25 E. 
Ambrym Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Alta, 16-09 8. 165-17 E. 
Amiens, Iile of France, France, 'E urope, 49-53 N. 2-22 E. 
AMSTERDAM, Holland, Netherlands, Europe, 52-2 2N. 4-40 E. 
Amiterdam, IIIe, Pacitic Ocean, Aſia, 21-098. 174-551W, 
Ancona, March of An-Italy, Europe, 43-37N. 13-35 E. 
cona, | 
Angra, Tercera Iſle, Atlantic ocean, Europe, 38-39N. 27-07W, 
Antigua (St. Antigua Iſle, Carib. fea, N. Ame- i7-04N. 62-04W. 
John's town) rica, 

Antioch, Syria, Turkey, Aha, 36-30N. 36-40E. 
Antwerp, Brabant Netherlands, Europe, 5 - 3 N. 04-27 E. 
Archipelago, Ifland of Greece, Europe, Med terranean Sea. 
Apæ (Iſle) Pacific Ocean, Alia, 16-468. 168-32 E. 
Archangel, Dwina, Rutha, Europe, 64-34N. 38-59E. 
Aſcenſion Ille, South Atlantic Ocean, 7-56N. 14-2) W. 
Aſtracan, Aſtracan, Rutha, Alta, 4(-00N., A- oo E. 
Athens, Achaia, Turkey, Europe, 38-253N. 23-57 E. 
St. Auguſtin, Madagaſcar South ind. ſea, Africa, 23-35 8. 43-13 E. 
Aurora lile, South Pacihc Ocean, Alla, 15-03 8. 168-22 E. 
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Name: of Places. Provinces, Countries. 8 Quarter. Lat. Long. N 
D. M. D. M. 
Ava, Ava, Eaſt India, Atta 20-20N. 95-30E, B 
Avignon, Provence, France, Europe 43-57N. ©4:353E. 
Agdad, EyracaArabia, Turkey, Aſia 33-20N. 43-51 k. B 
Baltic ſea,betw een Ger. and Swed. Europe Atlantic Ocean, B 
Balaſore, Orixa, Eaſt India, Atia 21-20N. 8605 E. B 
| Bay of Biſcay, Coaſt of France, Europe Atlantic Ocean, 
= Bay of Bengal, Coaſt of India, Aſia Indian Occan. B 
; Baldivia, Chili, South America 39-35 8. S 1-10. b 
1 Balbec, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 3330 N. 37 -O. B 
Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain, Europe 41-26N. 02-18FE, B 
5 Barbuda Iſle, Atlantic ocean, N. Ame- 1749 N. 61-5;\V, B 
1 rica 
0 Baſil, Baſil, Switzerland, Europe 47-35 N. o--34 E. ( 
; Baſſora, Ey raca Arabia, Turkey, Alia 30-45 N. 47-cE, 9 
| Baſtia, Corſica, Italy, Europe 42-20 N. 09-46 k. C 
{ Bath, Somerſetſlüre, England, Europe 51-22N. o2-16\\, 0 
k Belfaſt, Uliter, Ireland, Europe $54-30N. 06-30\V, C 
| Bender, Baſſarabia, Tu rkey, Europe 46-40N. 29-00E, — 
V Bayeux, Normandy, France, Europe 49-16N. oc-47E, C 
* BERLIN, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe 52-32 N. 13-31E. C 
„ Bermudas, Bermuda Ille s, Atlanticocean, N. Ame- 32-25N. 12 2W. 8 
rica 
Bern, Bern, Switzerland, Europe 4--00N. 0-20 E. C 
4 Berwick, Berwickſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-48 N. 01-45\V, C 
Belgrade, Servia, Turkey, Europe Ae 21-20E. C 
Bencoolen, Sumatra, Eaſt India, Aſia O 3-499, 102-05 KE. C 
Batavia, Java, Eaſt India, Aſia c6-10S. 106-;36E, 
Baſſe Terre, Guadaloupe, Carib, fea, N. Ame- 15-59 N. 61-54\W. 0 
rica | 
Bourdeaux, Guienne, France, Europe 44-30N. 09-29, C 
Bayonne, Gaicony, France, Europe 43-29N. o1-25W. . 
. eee Linlithgowſh. Scotland, Europe 5548 N. 03-44 \\+ 8 
neſs, . 
Boſton, Lincolnſlüre, England, Europe 53-10N. oc-25 E C 
Bos rox, New England, North America 42-25 N. 70-32VW, C 
Bolabola, Hle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-328. 151-47W 
Bologne, Picardy, France, 'Eur ope $50-43N. 1-31E C 
Bologna, Bologneſe, Italy, Europe 44-29N. 11-26E. 0 
Bolſcheriſkoi, Siberia, Ruflia, Aſia 2-54N. 156-42 E. 
Bombay, Bombay Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia 18-56N. 72-43 E C 
Bridge-town, Barbadoes, Atlantic ocean, N. Ame- 13-05N., 58-03 8 
rica 
Bilboa, Biſcay, Spain, Europe 43-26N. 03-1 W. C 
Birmingham, Warwickſhire, England, Europe 52-30N. ot-30V C 
Bokharia, Ulbec Tartary, Alia 39-igN. 67-904 8 
Breda, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe $g1-40N. 04-40 8 
Breſt, Bretany, France, Europe 48-22N. 04-25\\ 
Bremen, Lower Saxony, Germany, Europe 5325 N. 08-20 1 C 
Briſtol, Somertetthure, England, Europe $g1- -33N. 02-40\\ 8 
BRESLAW, Silclia, Bohemia, Europe 51 oN. 37-13 0 
Bruflels, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 50-5 IN. 04-20 E. 
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Names of Places. Provinces. Countries. Quarter. Lat. Long. | 
D. M. D. M. 4:26 
y Buenos Ayres, La Plata, Braſil, South A-34-35 8. 58-20 E. 6 
merica ' 44 
5 Bukaraſt, Walachia, Turkey, Europe 44-26N. 26-13 E. J f 
Britiſh ſea, between Brit. & Germ. Europe Atlantic Occan, | 1 
Black, or Eux-Turkey in Europe and Aſia  ; 
E ine lea, 'R 
Bruges, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-16N. 03-05 E. 1 
7 Brunſwick, Low Saxony, Germany, Europe 52-30 N. 10:30 E. 111 
% Buda, Lower Hungar, F Europe 47-40N. 19-20 E. 1 
2 Burlington, Jerſey, North Americ. 40-08N. 75-00W, 1 
: Bourbon Lite South Indian Ocean, Africa 2c-51 S. 55-25 E. KF 
WAbello, Terra Firma, South America 10-03N, O7-27We 1 
. (cer), 1 
; Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-zi N. 6-06W. 48 
* ; Caen, Normandy, France, Europe 49-11N. o-16W, "I 
A Cahors Guienne, France, Europe 44-260N. 1-31 E. 1 
1 Cagliari, Sardinia, Italy, Europe 39-25 N. 9-38 E. 14 
I CachAo, Tonquin, þ aft India, Aſia 21-30N. 103-00 E. 4. 
? Cairo, Lower Egypt, Atrica 30- N. 31-23 E. 1 
J Calais, Picardy, France, Europe 50-57 N. 1-55 E. kf 
7 Callao, Peru, South America 12-0 N. 76-5 3M. 1 
Calcutta, Bengal, Eaft India, Aſia 22-24N. 8$8-:4 E. | 
. Calmar, Smaland, Sweden, Furope 56-40 N. 16-26 E. þ 
F. Cambray, Cambrelſis, Netherlands, Eur:pe 5c-ioN. 3-18 E. . 
3 Cambeltown, Argyleihire, Scotland, Europe 55-30N. 5-4 W. 1 
E. Cambridge, Cambridge- England, Europe 52-12N, c=09 E. 14 
. ſhire, | 1 
A Cambridge, New England, N. Ame- 42-25 N. 7t-05W. 14 
| rica : 
V. Canary, N. E Canary Iſles, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-13 N. 18-33 W. ' 
*. Point, | 
3 Candia, Candia Iſland, Mediterr, Sea, Europe 3518 N. 23 E. | 
| Canſo Port, Nova Scotia, North America 45-20N., bo-goW, 
E. Cambodia, Cambodia, FEait India, Alia 1 3-30N., 103-90Es f 
V. Canterbury, Kent, England, Europe 51-16N. 1-15 E. | 
v. Canton, Canton, China, Ala 23-07N. 113-07 E. 
E. Carleſcroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe 9 SI 15-31 E. 1 
E. Carthage Tunis, Barbary, Atrica 36-39N, g-ooE. 4 
E. Ruins, | [ 
E. Carthagena, Terra Firma, South America 10-20N. 75-21W. k 
V. Carthagena, Murcia, Spain, Europe 37-37 N. i- og W. 1 
Carlitle, Cumberland, England, Europe 54-47 N. 2-35 W. | 
V. C ardigan, Cardiganſhire, Wales, Europe 52-10N., 4-38 W. 
V. Candy i Ceylon, Indian Occan, Ala 7-54N. 79-00 E., 1 
E. 0; ſpian Sea, Ruſſia, Tartarv, la 
E. Catan, Caſan, Siberia, Ana 55-43N. 49-13 E. 4 
. Callel, Hefle Caſſel, Germany, Europe 51.10 N. 9-34 Es | 
E. Caftres, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-37 N. 2-19 E. | 
V. St. Catharine's Atlantic, Occan, South A- 25-35 8. 49-12 W. a 
E. Ille, merica 'F | 
of Cavan, Cavan, Ireland, Europe 5$4-;1N., - ISW. 1 
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Cayenne, Cayenne Ifle, South 


Cette, Languedoc, 
Challon, Bur gundy , 
Chandernagore Bengal, 
Charlton, It le, 


Chartres, Orleannois, 


Cherbourg, Normandy, 


Chriſtmas "Ferra del Fu-South 


Sound, | ego, 
St. Chriſto. Caribbean 
pher's Ile, 
Civita Vecchia Patro Di 8. 
Petro, 


Clerk's Ifles, Atlantic 


Clermont, Aurergne, 

Colmar, Alſace, 

Cologne, Elect. of Co- 9 
logne, 


Cape Clear, Iriſh Seu, 


——— Comorin, On this ide the Eaft India : 


CG: unges. 
— Finißerre, Galicia, 
— St. Vincent, Algarve, 
— of Good Hottentots, 
Hope, 


— Florida, Eaſt Florida, 


— Verd, 

— Horn, Terra del Fu- South | 
ego Ifland, 

Cattegate, between 

Ceuta, Fez, 

Cheſter, Cheſhire, 


CHARLES- e 33 


Town 


COPENHAGEN, Zealand Iſle, Denmark, 


ConSTANTI- Romania, 
NOPLY, 


Cork, Munſter, 


Coventry, Warwickſhire, England, 
Ger many; 


Conſtance, Suabia, 


Corinth, Morea, 

Cowes, Iſle ot Wight, Eogla and, 

Cracow, Little Poland, P ol; and, 

Cremimunſter, Arch- -duchy of Germany . 
Auſiria, 

Curaſſou, Curaſſou lite, Weſt India, 

Cuſco, Peru, 

Cumin, le, 


Eatt India, 
Hudſon's Bay, North A-52-03N, 


Negroland, 


Swed. & Den. 


Quarter. Lat. 
D NI. 
America 45 N. 
Europe 43-2; N. 
Europe 4 46N. 
Alta 22-51N. 


merica, 

Europe 48-26N, 
Europe 49-38N. 
America 55-21N, 


N. Ame- 17-15N, 
rica, 


Europe 42z-c5N, 
South A- 55-058. 


merica, 

Europe 45-46N, 
Europe 48-04N. 
Europe 50-5 5;N. 


Europe 51-18N. 
Aſia 7-50N. 


Europe 42-51N, 
Europe 37-02N, 
Africa 34-29 8. 


America 24-57 N. 
Africa 14-45 N. 
America 55-588. 
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Lone, 
D. * 


52-10W, 
3-47 E, 
4-56E, 
88-34 E. 
79-00W, 


1-33E, 
1-23\V, 
69-57W, 
62-38\\, 
11-51 FE. 
3437 W. 
3-10 E. 
7727 E. 
2 lo E, 


11-109V:. 
78. 10 E. 


9-12 W. 


8-5 -W. 
18- 28 E. 


8o- zo. 
17-28 N. 
67-2iW. 


Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 


Africa 35-cqN. 


Europe 53-15N. 
America 32-45N. 


Europe 5 5-40N. 
Europe 41-01N. 


Europe $31-53N. 
Europe 52-25N. 
Furope 47-37N. 
Europe 37-30N, 
Furope 50-46N. 


Europe g0-10N. 


Europe 48-03N. 


America 11-56N. 
America 12-25 8. 


North Pacific Alia 31-40N, 


6-30W, 
0-03W, 
Ty-izW, 


12-40 E. 
28-58 E. 


8-23. 
1 25 W. 
g- -12 E. 

23-00 E. 

Os 

19-55 
9 SE 


68-20W. 
vo- oo. 


121-09 E- 
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Names of Places. Provinces. Countries. Quarter, Tat. Lorg. 
D. M. D. M. 
Amaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 33-15 N. 37-20E. 
Dantzic, Poliſh Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-22 N. 18-38 E. 
Ducca, Bengal, Eaſt India, Atia 23-30N. 89-20 E. 
Delhi, Delhi, Faſt India, Aſia 29-0 N. 76-30 E. 
Deltt, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52 N. 4--5 E. 
Derbent, Dagiſtan, Pertia, Aſia 41-41N. 50-30 E. 
Dax, Gaſcony, France, Europe 43-42 N. o-;58W. 
Pieppe, Normandy, France, Europe 49-55 N. 0-59 E. 
Dijon, Burgundy, France, Europe 47-19N. 4-57 E. 
Dilbingen, Suabia, Germany, Europe 48-30N. 10-19 E. 
Del, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-33N. 1-41. 
Dominique, Wind. IHlands, Weſt India, America 15-18N, 61-22\W, 
Dover, Kent, England, Europe 51 ο N. 1-13 E. 
Dreux, Orleannois, France, Europe 48-4 N. 1-10 E. 
Derby, Derbythire, England, Europe ;2-58N. 1-zoW. 
Derry, Ultter, Ireland, Furope 54-52 N. 7.40 W. 
Dieu, Guzerat, Eaſt India, Ati 21-37N, 69-30 E. 
DRESDEN, Saxony, Germanv, Europe 51-0N, 13-36 E. 
Dundee, Fortar, Scotland, Europe 56-26 N. 2-48 W. 
Dusti, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe $3-21IN, G6-o1\V, 
Durham, Durham, England, Europe 54-48N. 1-25 W. 
Dumbarton, Dumbartonſh. Scotland, Eurcpe 55-44N. 4-20 W. 
Dungeneſs, Kent, England, Europe 50-52N. 1-04 E. 
Dunkirk, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe $1-22:N. 2-27 E. 
Dunbar, Haddington, Scotland, Europe 55-5:N. 2-25 W. 
Dumtries, Dumftriesfhire, Scotland, Europe $5-08N, 3-25 W. 
Ngliſi between Eng. and Fran. Europe Atlantic Ocean, 
Channel, 
Eaſtern Ocean, betw. the N. W. of N. Am. and N. E. of Aſia, N. Pacific Ocean 
Epheſus, Natolia, Turkey, Alia 3 N. 27-30 E. 
Eaoowe Ie, Pacific Ocean, Aha 21-249. 174-25 W. 
Eaiter Iile, Pacific Ocean, America 27 069. 194-41 W. 
Edinburgh, Edinburghſh. Scotland, Europe 55-57 N. $3-05W. 
Eoyitone, Eng. Channel, England, Europe 50-8 N. 4-19 W. 
Enebrun, Dauphinéæ, France, Europe 44-34 N. 634 E. 
Enatum Ile, Pacific Ocean, Alia 20-10 S. 169-59 E. 
Ulbing, Þrutha, Poland, Europe 54-15 N. 29-00 E. 
Embden, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 53-25N. 7-10 E. 
Erramangal ile Pacitc Occan, Alia 18-46 5. 169-23 E. 
Erzerum, Turcomania, Turtle, Alta 39-5. 42-05 E. 
Ethiopian Sea, Coaſt of Guinea, Africa Atlantic Ocean. 
Euttatius, Carib, Dea, Weſt India, N. Amer. 17-29N, 63-25W, 
Exereux, Normandy, France, Europe 49-oiN. 1-13 E. 
Exeter, Devonſlire, England, Europe $50-44N. 3-29W. 
Almouth, Cornwall, Enyland, Europe 50-c8N. 4-57. 
Falkirk, Stirling, Scotland, Europe 55-5 N. 3-48 W. 
Fez, Fez, Morocco, Africa 33-3zo N. O-ooW, 
Ferrol, Galicia, Spain, Europe 43-3oN. 8 o. 
Fayal Town, Azores, Atlant, Ocean, Europe 38-32 N. 28-36W. 
Ferdinand Na- Braſil, South A- 3-568. 22-43 W. 
ronka, merlca 
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Ferrara, Ferrareſe, 
Ferro (Town) Canaries, 
Florence, Tuſcany, 
Flores, Azores, 
St. Flour, Auvergne, 


France (Iſle of) Indian 
Francfort on Franconia, 
the Main, 

Frawenburg, Poliſh 

Fuego Iſle, Cape Verd, 
Funchal, Madeira, 
Furneaux Ifle, Pacific 

Fort St. David, Coromandel, 
| AP, Dauphinc, 

Genes, Savoy, 


Geneva, Geneva, 
St. Georg. Iſle, Azores, 
GrxoaA, Genoa, 


Gibraltar, Andaluſia, 
St. George To. Bermudas, 
St. Georg. Fort Coromandel, 


Ghent, Flanders, 
Glaſgow, Lanerkſhire, 
Goa, Malabar, 


Goat Iſle, Indian 
Gomera Tile, Canaries, 
Good Hope, T. Hottentots, 
Corcc, Atlantic 
Guttenburg, CGothland, 
CGottenyen, Hanover, 


Granvillc, Normandy, 
Gratioſa, Mores, 
Grutz, OHA, 


CGraiehnes, Fr. Flanders, 
eryphitivald, Pomerania, 
CGuadaloupe, Caribean 
Glouceiter, Gloucelierih, 


Combroon, Farſittan, 
Grecnoek, Rentrewtture, 
(Guam, -.--. Ladrone Iles, 
(;1i:torRothknia Coalt of 


— of Finland, between 
— of Venice, between 
— ot Ormus, between 
— of Lerſia, between 
—of Calitorniabetween 
— ot St. Law. Coaſt oc 
— of Mecxicc, Coaſt of 

AG UE, Holland, 

Hamburg Holein, 


taatiings, Suflex, 
Halifax, Yorkflure, 


5 


Countries. D uartere Lat. Long, 
ap 7 D.M D.M. 

taly, zurope -54N, 11-41 E. 
Atlan. Occan, Africa NE I ip 
Italy, Europe 43-46N. 11-05 k. 
Atlant. Ocean, Europe 39-34N. 45-;1\W, 
France, Europe 45-01N, 3-10 E, 
Ocean, Atrica 20-09 8. 5-3; E. 
Germany, Europe 49-55N. 8-40 E. 
Pruſſia, Europe 54-22 N. 20-12 E. 
Atlant, Ocean, Africa 14-56N. 24-2; W. 
Atlant, Ocean, Atrica 32-37 N. 17-01\W, 
Occan, Afia 17-118. 143-01\V, 
Eaſt India, Aſia 12-05N. So- 5c E. 
France, Europe 44-33 N. 6,00 E. 
Italy, Europe 44-25N. 8-40 E. 
Switzerland, Europe 46-12 N. 6.05 E. 
Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38-39 N. 27-5;\W, 
Italy, Europe 44-25 N. 8-30 E. 
Spain, Europe 36-05N. 5-17 W. 
Atlant. Ocean, N. Amer. 32-45 N. 63-3o0W, 
Eait India, Aſia 130 N. 80.33 E. 
Netherlands, Europe 51-03N. 3.48 E. 
Scotland, Europe 55-51N. 4-10. 
Eaſt India, Aﬀia 15-31N. 7350 E. 
Ocean, Aſia 13-5 N. 12c-07 E. 
Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-25N, 1I7-O;3W. 
Catires, Africa 33-55 8. 18-28 E. 
Ocean, Atrica 14-40 N. 17-20 .. 
Sweden, Europe 57-42N. 11-43 E. 
Germany, zurope 51-3 N. 9-58 E. 
France, Europe 48-57 N. 1-3z W. 
Atlant. Ocean, Europe 39-c2N. 27-53 W. 
Germany, Europe 47 N. 15-29 E. 
Netherlands, Europe sc-5 N. 2-13 E. 
Germany, Europe 5 %-ο⁰⁵,N. 13-43 E. 
Sea, N. Amer. 15-590 N. 61-54. 
ug land, Europe gi-95N. 2-16. 
Perſia, Atta 27-30N, 74-20 E. 
Scotland, Europe 55-5 N. 4-22 W. 
Eaſt India, Aſia 14-:0N. 140-30 E. 
Sweden, Europe Baltic Sea. 


owed, & Ruſſia, Europe 
Italy & Turx, Europe 
Perua & Arab. Aſia 
Periia & Arab. Aſia 


Mexico, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. 

Netherlands, Europe 52-04N. 4-22 E. 
Germany, Europe 53-34N. 9-55 E. 
England, Ju LOpe 50-52N, 0-40 E. 
England, Lurope 53-45N, 1-52 W. 


Baltic Sea. 
Mediterrancan 
Indian Occan. 


Sea. 


Indian Ocean. 
Calif. & Mexico N. Amer. Pacific Ocean. 
New Scctlapd, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. 
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Namessf Places. Provinces, Countries. Quarter. Lat. Long. 
D. M. D. N. 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, North America 44-40N. 63-15W. 
Hanover, SAXONY, Germany, Europe 52-32N. 9-35 E. 
Havannah, Cuba Iſland, N.Amer.23-11N, 82-13W. 
HavredeGrace Normandy, France, Europe 45-29N., 0-10 E. 


La H- eſe, D. Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-25N. 4-50 E. 

Helleſpont, Med. & Bl. Sea, Europe and Aſia 

St. Helena, South Atlant. Ocean, Atrica 15-55 8. 5-44W. 
Ja. Town, 


Hernoſand, W. Bothnia, Sweden, Europe 62-38 N. 17-58 E. 


Hervey's Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-17 S. 158-43 W. 
Haerlem, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-20N. 4-10E. 
Hereford, Herefordſhire, England, Europe 52-06N, 2-38W, 


* : : , 2 a 
Hoai-Nghan, Kian-Nan, China, Afta 33-34N. 118-54 E. 
LaHogueCape Normandy, France, Europe 4%-＋ AN. 1-51W, 
Hood's Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Atta 9-268. i 
Hoogſtraten, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe $51-24N. 4-52 17 

Howe's Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Alia 16-46 8. 154- o1W. . 
Huahine Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Alia 16-448. 151-01 W. 
Hull, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 53-45 N. o-12W. 
Hudſon's Bay, Coaſt of Labrador, N. Amer. N. Atlantic Ocean. 

Akutſkoi, Siberia, Rutlia, Alin 2-01N, 129-52 E. 

JanciroR1o, Braſil, S. Amer. 22-54 8. 42-38 W. 
Jaſſy, Moldavia, Turkey, Europe 47-05, 27-34 E. 
Java Head, Java lile, Eait India, Aſia 649 8. 106-55 E. 
Jeddo, Japan Ifle, Eaſt India, Alia 0 N. 139-00 E. 
Jeruſalem, Paleſtine, Turkey, Alta 31-55Ne 35-25 E. 
Immer Ile, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-10 8. 163-51 K. 
Ingolſtadt, Bavaria, Germany, Kurope 48-45N. 11-27 E. 
St. John's To. Antigua, Leeward Ifles 5% N,Amer-15-04N. 62-04 E. 
St. ſohn's To. Newfoundland North America 47 22N. 52-21\V. 
St. Joſeph's, California, Mexico, N.Amer.23-03N. 109-37 W. 
Irraname Iſle, South Pacihe Ocean, Aft 19-318. 170-26 E. 
Ilamabad, Bengal, Eait India,  Aftu 22-20N.. 91-50 E. 
Ile of Pines, South Pactic Ocean, Alia 22-38 8. 167-43 E. 
Isranax, Irac Agem, Perſia, Alia 32-25 N. 52555 E. 
Judda, Arabia Felix, Arabia, A lin 21-29 N. 49-27 E. 
Juthia, Siam, Eaſt India, Aa 1418 N. 100-55 E. 
Inverncfs, Inverneſsſhire, Scotland, Europe 57-33N. 4-02. 
Ivica Tile, Mediterr. Sea, Italy, Europe 38-350 N. 1-40 E. 


Iiihmus of Suez f Joins Africa to Alſia. 

of Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece, Europe. 

——— of Panama, joins North and South America. 

——— of Malacca, joins Malacca to Farther India, Aſia. 

Iriſh Sea, between Great Britain and-Ireland, Europe, Atlantic Oceans 
Indian Ocean, Coaſt of India, Atia. 


F Ruſſia, Aha 57-10N, 163-00 E. 
Ka, | 

Kedyerc, Bengal, Eaſt India, A ſia 21-48N. 

Kelſo, Ro; «borough. Scotland, Europe 55-3 38N. 
Kilmarnock, Airſhire, Scotl. and, Europe 5 --38N. 

Kinſale, Mu nſter, Ireland, Europe : -32N. 

Kldos rox, Jamaica, Weſt India, America 18-15 N. 
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Kiow, Ukraine, Ruſſia, Europe 50-30 N. 31-12 k. 
Kola, Lapland, Rullia, Europe 68-52N. 33-13 E. 
Koningſberg, Prutſia, Poland, Europe 54-43N. 21-35 E. 
Ancufter, Lancathire, England, Europe 54-05N. 02-55 E. 

. LevanticaCoaſt of Syria, Aſin Mediterranean tea. 
Laguna, Teneriffe, Canaries, A. Ocean 28-28 N. 16-1; M.. 
Landau, Alſace, France, zurope 49-1 N. o8-02 E. 
Landſeroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe 55-521 12-51 E. 
Lauſanne, Cant. of Vaud. Switzerland, Europe 45-31N. e6-50 E, 
Leeds, Yorklluire, England, Europe 53-48N. o1-29W, 
Leiceſter, Leiceiterſhire, Eng zland, Europe 52-38 N. o1-0;W, 
Leipſie, Saxony, Germany, Europe 51-19 N. 12-2; k. 
Leper's Iſland, S. Pacific Ocean, Aſia 15 23 8. 168-03 E. 
Let ard, Cornwall, England, Europe 59-20N. oꝗ-zöwW. 
Leſparre, Guienne, France, Europe 45-18N. o0-g2\\, 
Le „den, Holland, Netherlands, Europe F52-1oN. 04-32 E. 
Leith, Edinburghſh, Scotland, Europe 55-58N. ©3-00W, 
Lahor, Lahor, Eaſt India, Atia 32-40 N. 7530 E. 
Linliche Linlithgowſh. Scotland, Europe 55-5 N. 03-30W, 
Lincoln, Lincolntuure, Englund, Europe 5 * N. oO. 27 W. 
Lima, Peru, Sguth America 12-01 8. 76-44W, 
Liege, Pim. of Liege, Neider F urope 50-37 N. 05-40 E. 
Limoges, Limoges, France, Europe 4540 N. 041-:9 FE. 
Lintz, Auſtrla, Germany, Europe 40-1 6N. 13-57 E. 
Liſte, Fren. Flanders Netherlands, Europe 50-37N. 03-09 E. 
Li!bon, Eſtremadura, Portugal, Europe 38-42N. 09-04W. 
Lizard Poiut, Cornwall, England, Europe 49-57N. o5-10W, 
Louiſturg, C. Breton Ifle, North America 45-53 N. 59-48. 
LImerick, Limerickſhire, Ireland, Europe 52-35 N. o08-48\V. 
Litchmñeld, -rafforgſhure, England, Europe $52-43N. O- ON. 
Loreito, Pope's 4 errit. Italy, Europe 43-i5N. 14-15 k. 
Lox pon, Middleſex, England, Europe 51-31N. 1 Mend, 
Londonderry, Londonderry, Ireland, Europe 50-coN. 07-40W. 
Louveau, Stain, Faſt Indis, Aliu 12-42 N. 100-56 E. 
Louvain, Auſtr. Brabant Netherlands, Europe 30 53 N. 0440 E. 
Lubec, Holſtein, Germany, Europe 54-02N., 11-40 E. 
St. Lucia Iile, WindwardTiles Weſt Indies, N. Amer. 1 : 3-24N., 60-46. 
Lunden, Gothland, Sweden, Europe 55-4:N. 1 3-26 E. 
Luneville, Lerrain, France, Europe 48-35 N. 06+35 k. 
Luxemburg, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Europe 4937 N. o- 10 E. 
Lyons, Lyons, France, Europe 45-45N. 04-54 E. 
Acao, Canten, China, Afia 22+12N, 113-51 E. 
 Macal- Celebes Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia ©5-09 8. 119-53 E. 

ſar, | 
Madeira, Atlantic Occan, Africa 32-37N. 15-01, 
Funchal, 
Madrus, . Coromandel, Eaſt India, lia 13-0 N. 80-33 E. 
MADR1D, New Catiile, Spain, Europe 4c-25N. 03 20 U. 
Magdalena lc South Pacitic Ocean, A fin 10 25 8. 138-44. 
Mahon Port, Minorca, Mediterr. tea, Europe 39-5oN. 03-53 K. 
Majorca, Ille, Mediterr. ſea, Europe 3735 N. 02-346: 
Matacca, Malacca, Eaſt India, Aſia ©2+i2N. 102-10 
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Namesof Places. Provinces. Countries. Duarter, Lat. Long. 
D. M. D. M. 
Malines, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 5 1 N. 04-33 E. 
Mallicola(Itle) South Paciiic Ocean, Alia 16-15N. 167-44 E. 
St. Maloes, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-38N. 01-56W. 
Malta Iſle, Mediterranean Seca, Atrica 35-54N. 14-33 E. 
Manilla, Luconia Phil- Eaſt India, Aſia 14-36N. 120-58 E. 
lip. Iſles, 
Max rv, Mantua, Italy, Europe 45-20N. 10-47 E. 
Maregalante Atlantic Ocean, S. Amer. 15-55 N. 61-06W, 
ile, 

Marſeilles, Provence, France, Europe 43-17 N. 05-27 E. 
St. Flartha, St. Martha, Terra Firma, America 11-26N. 73-59W. 
St. Martin's |fleCaribean Iles, Weſt India, America 18-04N. 62-57W, 
Martinico Iſle, Caribean Ifles, \Veſt India, America 14-44N. 61-16W. 
St. Mary's ile, Scilly Ifles, Atlantic Ocean Europe 49-57N. 06-38W. 
St. Mary's To. Azores, Atlantic Ocean Europe 30-5 N. 25-24W, 
Malkelynelſles South Pacifie Ocean, Aſia 16-32 8. 168-04 E. 
Mauritius, Indian Ocean, Africa 20-09 8. 57-34 E. 
Maurua Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-25 S. 152-37 E. 
Mayence, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-54N. 08-25 E. 
Mayo Ifle, Cape Verd, Atlantic Ocean Africa 15-10N. 23-00W, 
Meaux, Champagne, France, Europe 48-57N. 02-57 E. 
Medina, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Alia 25-00N. 39-33 E. 
Mecca, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Aſia 2I-45N. 41-00 E. 
Mediterr, ſea, between Europe and Africa Atlantic Ocean. 

Mequinez, Fez, Barbary, Africa 34-39N. 06-00 E. 
ME s8127A, Sicily Ifland, Italy, Europe 38-30N. 15-40 E. 
Mergui, Stam, - Eaſt India, Alia 12-12N. 98-13 E. 
Mexico, Mexico, North America 19-54N. 100-0o0W. 
Miltord Haven Pembrokeſhire Wales, Europe 5 1-45 N. o5-15W, 
NMiatea liles, South Pacific Ocean, Atia 17-528. 148-01W, 
St. Michael's Azores, Atlantie Ocean Europe 37-4 N. 25-37 W. 


Ille, | 
Middleburglfl. South 


MILAN, Milaneſe, 
Mocha, Arabia Felix, 
MobExA, Modena, 
Montreal, Canada, 
Montpelier, Languedoc, 
Montroſe, Fortar, 


Montague Ifle, South 


Montſerrat Iſle Caribean Iſles, Weit India, 


Mozxocco, Morocco, 
Moscow, Moſcow, 
Munich, Bavaria, 
Muniter, Weſtphalia, 
N ; Arva, Livonia, 
dd Nanci, Lorrain, 
Nanking, Kiingan, 
Namur, Namur, 
N angaſachi, Japan, 
Naples, Naples, 
Nantes, Bretagne, 


Pacific Ocean, Afia 2120 S. 174-29W. 


Italy, Europe 4525 N. 09-30 E. 
Arabia, Aſia 13-40N. 43-50 E. 
Italy, Europe 44-34 N. 11-17 E. 
North America 4-35 N. 73-11W. 
France, Europe 43-36 N. 03-37 E. 
Scotland, Europe 56-34 N. 02-20W. 
Pacific Ocean, Aua 17-26 5. 168-36 E. 
America 16-47N, 62-12W. 

Barbary, Africa 30-32N. o6-10W. 
Ruſſia, Europe 55-45 N. 37-50 E. 
Germany, Europe 48-0g9N. 11-35 E. 
Germany, Europe $2-coN. 07-10 E. 
Ruſſia, Europe 59-o00N. 27-35 E. 
France, Europe 48-41N, 059-16 E. 
China, Ala 32-00N. 118-30 E. 
Netherlands, Europe 50-28 N. 04-49 E. 

N. Pacific Oc. Alia 32-39 N. 128-51 E. 

Italy, Europe 40-50 N. 14-18 E. 
France, Europe 47-13 N. o- 28 W. 
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Namesof Places. Provincess Countries. Quarter. 5 Lat. 
| D. M. 
Nice, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 43-41 N. 
Newport, Rhode Iſland, North _ America 41-35N. 
Nieuport, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 5 10 N. 
New Vork, New Vork, North America 40-40 N. 
Nineveh, Curdiſtan, Turkey, Aſia 30-00N. 
St. Nich. Mole Hiſpaniola, Weſt India, America 19-40 N. 
Newcaſtle, Northumberl. England, Europe 55 0zN. 
Ning po, Chekiang, China, Aſia 295 N. 
Nortolk Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 29-018. 
Noriton, Peanſylvania, North America 40-09N, 
North Cape, Wardhus, Lapland, Europe 71-10N, 
Nottingham, Nottinghamſh. England, Europe 53-00N, 
Northampton, Northamptſh. England, Europe 52-15N. 
Norwich, Nortolk, England, Europe 52-40N.. 
Nuremberg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 49-25N. 
Lmutz, Moravia, Bohemia, Europe 49-30N. 
Ochotſkoi Siberia, Ruſſia, Alia 59-20N. 
n le, South Pacitic Ocean, Aſia 09-408. 
Ohitahoo Iſle, South Pacifie Ocean, Aſia 09-55 8. 
Ole ron Iſle, Saintonge, France, Europe 46-02N. 
Olympia, Greece, Turkey, Europe 37-30N. 
Olinde, Braſil, South America 08-1 38. 
Onateayo Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 09-53 8. 
Oporto, Duoro, Portugal, Europe 41-10N. 
Orenburg, Tartary, Ruſſia, Aſta 51-46N. 
Orleans, Orleannois, France, Europe 47-54N. 
Orleans (New) Louihana, North America 29-5757 N. 
Orotava, Teneriffe, Atlantic Ocean Africa 28-23 N. 
Ormus, Ormicos Iſle, Perſia, Aſia 26-50 N. 
Orik, Tartary, Rutha, Alia 51-12N. 
Oran, Algiers, Barbary, Africa 436-30N. 
Oſnaburg Iſle, South Pacitic Ocean, Aſia 17-528. 
Ottend, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-13N. 
Oxford Obſer-Oxtordihire, England, Europe 51-45N. 
Vatory, 
St. att 3, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 50-44N. 
Orient (Port) Bretagne, France, Europe 3 7-45N. 
acihc orOr. between Aſia and America 
Occan, 
Padua, Pad aano, Italy, Europe 45-22N. 
Paiſley, Rentrewſhire, Scotland, Eu rope 55-48N. 
PAL. ER No, Sicily lile, Italy; Eu rope 438-30N. 
Palmyra, Syria, Turkey, Atia 33-00N, 
Panama, Daricn, Terra Firma, S. a mer. o8-47 N. 
Palliſer's Ifles, South Pacific Occan, Aka I 5-33 8. 
Palma Ifle, Canarics, Atlantic Ocean Africa 28-36N. 
Palmertton's I. South Pacitic Occan, Aſia 18-008. 
Paoom lile, South Pacitic Ocean, Alia 16-30 8. 
Pans Obſer- Iſle ot France, France, Europe 48-50. 
vatoryv, 
Patrixfiord, Iccland, N. Atl, Ocean Europe 65-35 N. 
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Lon 0 
D. 5 
07-22 E. 
71-06W, 
02-50 E. 
74-00\W, 
45-00 E. 
73-24\W, 
Ol-24\\, 

I2C-23 E. 
168-15 E. 
75-18\W, 
20-02 E. 
O1-00\W, 
CO-55\W, 
Ol-25 E. 
I1-12 E. 
10-45 E. 
143-17 E, 
138-;0\V. 
139-01\V, 
01-20W, 
22-00 E. 
35-00\W, 
135-40W, 
e. 

55-14 E. 
01-59 U. 
89-53 W. 
16-19 W. 
57-00 E. 
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Parma, Parmaſan, Italy, Europe 44-45N. 
Patna, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 2545 N. 
Pau, Bearn, France, Europe 43-15N. 
St. Paul's Ifle, South Indian Ocean, Africa 37-518. 
Pegu, Pegu, Eaſt India, Aſia 17-00N. 
Peking, Petchi-l1, China, Aſia 39-54N. 


St. Peter's Fort Martinico, W. India, N. Amer. 14-44N. 


Pembroke, Pembrokeſhire Wales, Europe 51-45 N. 
Penzance, Cornwall, England, Europe 50-08N. 
PExSAcoLA, Weſt Florida, North America 30-22N. 
Periguex, Guienne, France, Europe 45-11N, 
Perinaldi, Genoa, Italy, Europe 43-53N. 
Perth, Perthſhire, Scotland, Europe 56-22N. 
Perth-amboy, New York, North America 40-30N. 
St. Peter's Iſle, North Atlant, Ocean, America 46-46N. 
Perſepolis, Irac Agem, Perſia, Aſia 30-30N. 
PetropawloſkotK amtſchatka, Ruſſia, Alia 53-01N. 
PETERSBURG, Ingria, Ruſſia, Europe 59-56N. 


Philadelphia, Pennſylvania, North 


America 39-50N. 
ot, Philip's Minorca, 


Fort, 
PickerſgillIſle, South Atlant. Ocean America 54-428. 
Pico, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38-28N. 
Pines, Ifle of, N. Caledonia, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 22-38 8. 
Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy, Turope 43-43 N. 
Placentia, Newfoundland North America 47-20N. 
Iſle 


Plymouth, 


Devonſhire, England, 
Piymouth, 


New England, North 


Pollingen, Suabia, Germany, Europe 47-48 N, 
Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Atia 11-41N., 
Pono1, Lapland, Ruſſia, Europe 67-00N. 


Porto Bello, Terra Firma, South America 9-33N. 

Forro Santo Madeira, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 432-58N. 
Ille, 

Port Royal, Jamaica, 

Port Royal, Martinico, 


Portſmouth © Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-47N. 
. Town, . 
— Academy, Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-48N. 


Portſmouth, New England, North 
* » * 5 * 
Portland Itle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
Portland Iile, North 


39-25 8. 


Prague, Bohemia, Europe $9-04N. 

Prinecot Wales New N. Wales, North America 58-4) N. 
Fort, 

Potoſi, Peru, South America 21-008. 

Providence, New England, North America 41-50N. 

Prelion, Lancaitixe, England, Europe 53-45 N. 


Preſbu rg. Upper 


fle 
lite, 


Mediterr. Sea, Europe 39-50N. 


Europe 50-22N. 
America 41-48N. 


Weſt India, America 18-00N. 


Weſt India, America 14-35N. 


America 43-10N. 


Atlant. Ocean, Europe 63-22 N. 


Hungary, Europe , 48-20N. 


Vulo Candor Indian Ocean, Eaſt Indies, Alia 8-40N, 


79-45W. 
I G-20 W. 


61-04 \V. 
o1-01W, 


1-01 \W. 
Y O-2 oW. 


178-17 E. 


18-49W, 
14-50 E. 
94-02\W. 


-7-00W, 
71-21W, 
2-50W. 
17-30W, 
107-25 E. 


PP 


15 
| 
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Names of Places. Provinces. 


Savage Iſle, South 


Pacie Ocean, Atta 


39-02 8. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 


Countries. Duaritcr. Lat. 101g, 
D. M. D. M. 
Pulo Timor Gulf of Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 3-00N. 104-30 E. 
Ife, 
Pyleitaart Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Atia 22-25 8. 175-36\W. 
Uebec, Canada, North America 46-;:5N. 69-48\V, 
()s: Quin- Picardy, France, Europe 49-50 N. 3-22 E. 
tin, 
Quito, Peru, South America o-138. -50\W, 
Queen Char- South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 10-11 8. 164-35 E. 
lotte's liles, 
Amhead, Cornwall, England, Europe 50-18. 4-15 W. 
Raguſa, Dalmatia, Venice, Europe 42-45 N. 18-2; E. 
Ratiſbon, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 48-56N. 12-0; E. 
Re Ille, Aunis, France, Europe 46-14N. 1-29 W. 
Recif, Brafil, South America 8-108. 35-30 W. 
Rennes, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-:6N. 1-36 W. 
ReſolutionlIſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſta 17-238. 141-40 MN. 
Rheims, Champagne, France, Europe 49-14 N. 4-07 E. 
2 Rhode ifland, Lerant ſea, Aſia 36-20 N. 28-0 E. 
ga, Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe 56-55N. 24-00 E. 
P min, Romagna, Italy, Europe 44-03N. 12-39 k. 
Rochelle, Aunis, France, Europe 46-00 N. 1-04\V, 
Rochfort, Saintonge, France, Europe 46-0 N. o- z W. 
Rock of Liſ- Mouth of Ta- Portugal, Europe 38-45 N. g-zoW. 
bon, gus river, 
Rodez, Guienne, France, Europe 4-2 IN. 2-39 E. 
KoariguesIfle. South Indian Ocean, Africa 1c-40N. 63-15 E. 
Rome, (St. Pope's Terri- Italy, Europe 41-53 N. 12-34 E. 
Peter's) toy y, 
Rotterdam. Holland, Netherlands, Europe 51-56N. 4-33 E. 
Rotterdainille, South Pacific Ocean, Alta 20-16N, 174-25W. 
Rouen, Normandy, France, Europe | 49-26N. i-. 
T. Auguſ- Eaſt Florida, North America 29-45 N. 81-12\v, 
tn, 
— Domingo, Carib. fea, Weſt India, America 18-20 N. 70-coV 
— Jago, Chili, South America 34 008. 57-00. 
— Salvador, Braſil, South America 11-588. 38-Oοο N. 
Saba Iſle, Carib. fea, Weſt India, Ameriea 17-39 N. Oz;-12M. 
Sugun, Siletza, Germany, Europe 51-42 N. 15-27 E. 
Sal: !fle, North Atlant. Ocean, Africa 416-38N. 22-51\\. 
Salonichi, Macedonia, 'Vurkey, Europe 404 N. 23 13 F. 
Saivage Iſles, North Atlant. Ocean, Africa 30-00N. I5-49\\ » 
Samana, Hiſpaniola, Welt India, America 19-15N. 69-:1\\. 
Samarcand, Uſbec, Tartary, Aſia 40-40 N. 69-09 K. 
Saliibury, Wiltſhire, England. Europe $1-990N, 1-45 W. 
Santa Cruz, Teneriſte, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-27 N. 16-1 W. 
Sandwich Ille, South Pacific Ocean, Ana 17-4. 5. 168-38 J 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, North America 30-00N., 10 
Savannah, Georgia, North America 31-55N. 80-20". 
- daunders*sLile, South GeormasS, Atlantic 8. Ame- 58-00 5, 26-53 W. 
Oce ai, rica 


169-25 * , 


* 9 „ 3 — —_— 9 * 
* * - - * * * . * * 


5 
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Names of Places. Provincess Countries. Duarter. Lat. Long. 
D.. - DD; 

Sayd,. or Upper Egypt, Africa 27-00N. 32-20 E. 
Thebes, 

Sana iaRuins, Holy Land, Turkey, Aſa 32-40N. 38-00 E. 

St. George's between England and Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Channel, Ireland, 

Scarborough, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 54-18N. o-roW. 

Scone, Perthfhire, Scotland, Europe 56-24N. 3-10W., 


Schwezingen, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-23N. 8-45 E. 
Sea of Aſoph, LittleTartary, Europe and Aſia 
— Marmora, Turkey in Europe and Afia Blagk Sea. 


— Ochotſk, berween Siberia, and Kamtſchatka, Aſia, N.Pacif.Ocean 
— Yellow, betw. Eaſtern Tartary, China, and Corea, N. Pacif. Ocean 
Sedan, Champagne, France, Europe 49-42N. -02 E. 
Senegal, Negroland, Atrica 15-;33N. 16-26W. 
Shepherd's South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-58 8. 168-47 E. 

ltles, | 
Siam, Siam, Eaſt India, Afia 14-18N. 100-;55E., 
Si-gham- fu, Chenſi, China, Aſia 34-16N. 108-48 E. 
Siſteron, Dauphinc, France, Europe 44-11N, 6G-orW. 


Shrewſbury, Shropſhire, England, Furope 52-43N. 2-46W, 
Shields(South) Durham, England, Europe 55-02N. 1-1GE, 


Hheerncts, Kent, England, Europe 51-25 N. o- E. 
Seville, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 37-15 N. 6-5 W. 
Sidon, Holy Land, "Turkey, Ala 33-33N. 36-15 E. 
Smyrna, Natolia, Turkey, Alia 38-28 N. 27-24 E. 
Southampton, Hampſhire, England, Europe $go-ggN. 1-25 W. 
Sombavera Carib, Sea, Welt India, N. Ame- 18-38 N. 63-32W, 
Illes, rica 
Soolo Ile, Philip. Ifles, Eaſt India, Aſia  5-57N. 121-20E, 
Spaw, Liege, Germany, Europe 50-30N. 65-40 E. 
Sound, between Denmark and Europe Balnc Sea. 
Sweden, 


Stafford, Staffordſhire, England, Europe 52-50N. 2-0. 

Sterling, Sterlingſlüre, Scotland, Europe 56-10N. 3-goW. 

Stralſund, Pomerania, Germany, Europe 54-23 N. 13-22 E. 

Straſburgh, Altace, France, Europe 48-34N. 7-46 E. 

Stockholm, Upland, Sweden, Europe 59-20N. 18-08 E. 

Straits of Dover, between England and France, Engliſh Channel. 

Straits of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, Mediterranean Sea. 

Straits of Babelmandel, between Atrica and Alia, Red Sea. 

Straits of Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia, Perſian Gulf. | 

Straits of Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra, Aſia, Indian Ocean. 

Straits of Magellan, between Tierra del Fuego, and Patagonia, South 

America, | | 

Straits of La Maire, in Patagonia, South America, Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, 

Straits of Waigats, between Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, Aſia. 

Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java, Indian Ocean, Aſia, 


Straumneſs, Iceland, N. Atlantic Europe 65-39N. 24-24W. 
Occun, 
Suez, Suez, Egypt, Africa 29-50 N. 33-27 E. 


duaderland, Durham, England, Europe 5455N. i-ioW. 
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Names of Places. Province. 


Surinam, 
Sultz, 
Surat, 
Syracuſe, 
Able 
6 Iſland, 
Tanna, 
Tanjour, 
Tauris, 
Taoukaa Iſle, 
Temontengis, 


Teneriffe Peak, Canaries, 


Tercera, 


St. Thomas's Virgin Iſles, 


Iſle, 


Timor, S. W. 


Point, 
Timorland 
8. Point, 
Thorn, 
Tetuan, 
Teffis, 
Tobolſki, 
Tomixk, 
Toulon, 
Toledo, 


Tonga Tabu 


Ile, 
Trapeſond, 
Trent, 
Troy Ruins, 
Tornca, 
Tripoli, 
Tripoli, 
Tunis, 
Turin, 
Tyre, 
Turtle Iſle, 
Tyrnaw, 

Liatea, 

Upfal, 

Uraniberg, 
Uſhant Ille, 
Utrecht, 
Venice, 
Vera Cruz, 
Verona, 
Verſailles, 


Surinam, 
Lorrain, 
Guzerat, 
Sicily Iſle, 


NewHebrides, South Pacific Alia 


South 


Tanjour, 
Aderbeitzan, 


South 


Soloo, 


Azores, 


Regal Pruſſia, 


Fez, 


Georgia, 


Siberia, 
Siberia, 


Provence, 


New Caſtile, 


South 


Natolia, 


Trent, 
Natolia, 


Bothnia, 
Tripoli, 
Syria, 


Tunis, 


Piedmont, 
Paleſtine, 


South 


Trentſchin, 


South 


Upland, 
Huen Iſle, 
Bretagne, 
Holland, 


Venice, 
Mexico, 


Veroneſe, 
Iſle of France, 


VIENNA (Ob.) Auſtria, 


Vigo, 
V intimiglia, 


Galicia, 
Genova, 


Countries. D nvarters Lat. 
D. M. 
South America 6-00N, 
France, Europe 4;-;3N. 
Eaſt India, Afia 21-10N, 
Italy, Europe 36-58N, 
15-38 8. 
Occan, 
Pacific Ocean, Afia 19-32 S, 
Eait India, Afia I1-27N, 
Perſia, Aſia 38-20 N. 
Pacifie Ocean, Aſia 14-308. 
Eaſt India, Aſia 5-57N, 
Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-12N. 
Atlant. Ocean, Europe 3$-45N, 
Weſt India, America 18-21N. 
Eaſt India, Aſia 10-238. 
Eaſt India, Aſia 8-15 8. 
Poland, Europe 52-56N. 
Barbary, Africa 35-40N. 
Perſia, Aſia 4330N 
Ruſſia, Alia $8-12N, 
Ruſſia, Alia 56-29 N. 
France, Europe 43-07N. 
Spain, Europe 39-50N. 
Pacific Ocean, Atia 21-09 8. 
Turkey, Aſia 41-50N, 
Germany, Europe 46-05N. 
Turkey, Alia 3930N. 
Sweden, Europe 65-50N. 
Barbary. ; Africa $32-53N. 
Turkey, Alta 34-30N. 
Barbary, Atrica 306-47N. 
Italy, Europe 45-0;N. 
Turkey, Alia 32-3 ZN. 
Pacific Ocean, Alia 19-48 8. 1 
Hungary, Europe 48-23N, 
Pacific Ocean, Alia 16-45 8. 
Sweden, Europe 59 51N. 
Denmark, Europe 55-54N. 
France, Europe 48-28N. 
Netherlands, Europe $52-05N. 
Italy, Europe 45 26N. 
North America 19-12N, 
Italy, Europe 45-26N. 
France, Europe 48-48N. 
Germany, Europe 48-12N. 
Spain, Europe 42-14N. 
Italy, Europe 43-53N. 


Long. 
D. M. 
55 30 W. 

7g, 
72-27 E. 
15-05 E. 
167-12 E. 


169-46 E, 


79-07 E. 
46-30 E. 


145-04 W, 
120-58 E, 
16-24W, 
27 0tW. 
64-46 W. 


124-04 E. 
131-59 E. 
I9-00W, 


5-18W, 
47-00 E. 


68-17 E. 
85-04 E. 
6-01 E. 
3-25 E. 


I 74-4 I W. 


40-30 E. 
11-02 E. 


26-30 E. 


24-17 E. 
13-12 E. 
36-15 E. 


10-00 E. 


7-45 E. 
36-00 E. 
175-02, 
17-38 E. 


I51-26\V, 


17-47 E. 
1557 
4-59\V. 
5-00 E. 
11-59 E. 
97=25\V. 


11-23 EY 


2-12 E. 
16-22 E. 
8-23\V. 
7-42 E. 


3 
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AJNuarter. Lat. 
D. M. 
Virgin Gorda, Virgin Ifles, Weſt India, America 18-18 N. 


* 


Names of Places. Provincess Countries. 


Wurtzburg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 49-46N. 
Wakefield, Yorkſlure, England, Europe 5 3-41N. 
Pr. of Wales NewN. Wales, North America 58-47N. 
Fort, 
Wardhus, Norwegian Lapland, Europe 70-22N. 
Lapland, | 
Warſaw, Maſſovia Poland, Europe 52-14N. 


Weitman Iſles, North Atlant, Ocean, Europe 63-20N. 

Whitſuntide South -- PacificOccan, Alia 15-44 8. 
Iſle, 

Warwick, Warwickſhire, England, 

Waterford, Munſter, Ireland, 

Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, 

Williamſburg, Virginia, North 


Europe 5$2-18N. 
Europe $2-12N. 
Europe 54-35N. 


Wells, Somerſet{hire, England, Europe 51-12N. 
Wincheſter, Hampſhire, England, Europe 51-06N, 
Worms, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-38N, 


Worceſter, Worceſterſhire England, Europe 52-09N. 
Willes's Iſles, SouthGeorgia, Atlant. Ocean, America 54-00 8. 
Wilna, Lithuania, Poland, Europe $4-41N. 
Wittenburg, UpperSaxony, Germany, Europe 51-49N. 
Wologda, Wologda, Ruſſia, Europe 59-19N. 
Woſlak, Ruſſia, Europe 61-15N. 
Armouth Norfolk, England, 
Y York, Yorkſhire, England, 
Yorkminſter, Terra del Fu- South 
ego, 


Europe $53-59N. 


America 37-12N. 


Europe 5 2-45 N. 


America 55-26N, 


895 
Long. 
D. M. 
63-59. 
10-18 E. 


12 8W. | 


94-02\W, 
31-11 E, 
21-05 E. 


20-22W, 


168-25 E. 


i-32W, 
7-16W, 
3-36W. 
76-48 W. 
2-40 W. 
8-05 E. 
I-g;W., 
38-24W. 
25-32 E. 
12-46 E. 
41-50 E. 


1 -48 K. 
1-01W. 
70-03\W. 


Greenwich Obſerv. Kent, England, Europe, 519 28' 40“ N. 0? 5 357 


A. of St. Paul's, London. 
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MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE; 


The moſt Copious and AUTHENTIC that ever was publiſhed 
of the preſent State of the REAL and IMAacinary Mox1ts 
of the WokLD. 


Divided into four Parts, viz, 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA; 


Which are ſubdivided into fifty-five Parts, containing the Names 
of the moſt capital Places, the Species whereof are inſerted, 
ſhewing how the Monies are reckoned by the reſpeQtive Na- 
tions; and the Figures ſtanding againſt the Denomination of 
each foreign Piece is the Engliſh intrinſic Value thereof, ac- 
cording to the beit Aſſays made at the Mint of the Towrx 
of LonDoN. 


EATLANATION. 


By real Money is underſtood an Effective Specie, repreſenting in itſel! 
the value denominated thereby, as a Guinea, &c. 

* This Mark is prefixed to the imaginary Money, which is generally 
made uſe of in keeping Accounts, ſignifying a fictitious Piece which 1: 
not in being, or which cannet be repreſented but by ſeveral other Pieces, 
as a Pound Sterling, &c. 

All Fractions in the Value Engliſh are Parts of à Penny. 

= This Mark ſignifies, is, make, or equal to. 

Note, for all the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Daniſh Domi- 
nions, either on the Continent, or in the Welt Indies, ſee the 
Monies of the reſpective Nations. 


EN GL. AN D Axp SCOTLAND. 


London, Briflol, Liverpool, &c. 
Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, Oc. 


— of oe d. 
5 [ A Farthing — — — & o 04 
P |] 2 Farthings = a Halfpenny — 0 0.07 
8 2 Halfpence — a Penny — 1 
5 | 4 Pence = a Groat — 0 0 4 
© | 6 Pence = a Half Shilling — 0 6 
75 | 12 Pence = 32 dhillng — Oo 10 
& | 5 Shillings — a Crown — Oo 5 0 
© | 20 Shillings = a“ Pound Sterling — 1 0 0 
= 21 Shillings = a Guinca — 1 1 © 


Northern Parts. 


Ee, 


2 Wwe 


mi- 
the 


12 ws + be 


r attic rut © 


Northern Parts. 


EU ROOF I, 


| 


A Farthing 
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. 


2 Farthings 
2 Haltpence 
64 Pence 
12 Pence 
13 Pence 
65 Pence 
20 Shillings 


223 Shill: 
223 Shillings 


n 


Dublin, Cork, Londonderry, c. 


a Haltpenny — 
* a Penny — 
a Halt Shilling — 
* a Shilling Iriſh 
a Shilling 
a Crown 
* a Pound Iriſh 
a Guinca 


3 
©. 
oO © 
98 0 
GY 
2 
99 
O 18 
3 
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o 
0 
O 
6 
I 13 
©) 
0 
5 
o 


— 


FLANDERS and BRABANT. 


Chent, Ojtend, &c. 


* A Pening 


Antwerp, Bruſſels, c. 


* 90 © 125 
4 Peningens = an Urche — 0 0:0 3 
8 Peningens = * a Grote — 89 8 
2 Grotes = a Petard — 5 9 4 
6 Petards = * a Scaliu _ „ 
7 Petards = a Scalin — 8 0 6 
40 Grotes — * a Florin — 55 
173 Scalins = a Ducat — 5 9 3 
210 Grotes = *a Pound Flem. — o 9 © 
ROLL ND nr AEALAND:. 
Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Middlcburg, Fluſbing, &c. 
* Pening 0.0 O 375 
8 Peningens = * Grote — 0 0 123 
2 Grotes = a Stiver =; ˙·» wh 
6 Stivers = a Scalin — 9 6 18 
20 Stivers = a Guilder _ 9 1 9 
2 Florins 10 Stivers = a Rix-dollir —_— 3 
60 Stivers — a Dry Guilder — 0 5 4 4 
3 Florins 3 Stivers a Silver Ducattoon 0 5 8 27 
6 Guilders 22 * a Pound Flem, o 10 6 
20 Florins = a Gold Ducat, or Ducat- 
toon _ 1 16 © 
15 Florins = aDucattoon,anotherſort, 
called a Sovereign 1 7 © 
HAMBURG, Altena, Lubec, Bremen, &c. 
CE. :* A'Tryhng — o © o rig 
2 Trylings = * a Sexling _ 8 8 * 
® | s Sexhngye. = a Fening _ 0 o 0 4+ 
= | 12 Fenings = a Shilling Lub. 6-08 +: 
& 4 16 Shillings = * a Marc — 9: 1 8 
2 Mares = a Sletch dollir — 0 3 o 
bt 3 Marcs => a Rix-dollar _ + >: 
4 Marcs _ a Silver Ducattoon 0 6 © 
(120 Shillings = * a Pound Flem. 6-144} 


3 M 
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EUROPE, Northern Parts. 
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HANOVER, Lunenburg, Zell, Sc. 


| 
[ 


£ So tte 
A Fening —— — — 3 27 
| 3 Fenings = a Dreyer "© 0. ©... 
| s Fenings = a Marien — 0 o 1 * 
12 Fenings = a Groſh — 0-0 4-4 
8 Grothen — a Half Gulden o 1 2 © 
16 Grothen = a Gulden — 0 2 4 
24 Groſhen — * a Rix-dollar 8 
32 Groſhen = a Double Gulden © 4 3 
4 Guldens = a Ducat — 0 9 2 
= 
SAXONY and HOLSTEIN, 
Dreſden, Leiſice, Sc. Wiſmar, Keil, &c. 
* An Heller — — 3 = 
2 Hellers _ a Feming — © o o 2 
6 Hellers = a Dreyer d d 0 of 
16 Hellers = a Marien —'..0 0 1 
12 Fenings = a Groth 0-0 1 
16 Groſhen =» a Gould — 2 (4 
24 Groſhen = * a Rix-dollar — o 3 
32 Groſhen = a Specie Dollar 0 4 8 
> | 4 Goulds = a Ducat — © 9g 4 
1 2 
5 | BRANDENBURG AND POMERANIA. 
} Berun, Potſdam, Sc. Stetin, &c. 
* A Denicr — — — o o 0 x3; 
g Demers = a Polchen — © o © ;z; 
18 Demers = a Groth — O o o 5; 
3 Polchens = an Abraſs — o o © x; 
20 Groſhen = oa Marc — 0 .:.4- 
| 20 Groſhen = % 0 
go Groſhen == * a Rix-dolliv — 0 3 6 
108 Grofſhen — an Albertus — o 4 2 
| 8 Florins = a Ducat — oO 9 4 
1 —— 
| COLOGN, Mentz, Triers, Liege, Munich, Munſtir, 
Paderborn, Cc. 
A Dute — — . 9 0 
| 3 Dutes = a Crutzer — 0 o o 5: 
2 Cruitzers = an Albus — 0 © 0 46 
3 Durcs = a Stiver — 0 :0' 0-7 
3 Stivers — a Plapert— G o 2 f 
5 | 4 Þlaperts = a Copituck — o 8 
45 Stivers — 2 Guilder. — 0 2 4 
2 Guilders = a Hard Dollar 0 4 5 
2 Guilders = a Ducat — 0 9 4 
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GERMANY. 


A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 899 


BOHEMIA, SILESIA, and HUNGARY. 
Prague, Breſlau, Preſburgh, &c. 


„„ #6 d. 
A Fening _ — — 0 0 0 88 
FER Fenings = a Dreyer — o 0 0 43 
3 Fenings = 6 GTO 0:00.45 
4 Fenings = a Erutzer — o o o ++ 
1 2 Cruitzers = a White Groſh 58 6 
60 Cruitzers = a Gould 1 4 
go Cruitzers = * a Rix-dollir — 0 3 0 
2 Goulds = a Hard Dollar O 4 
4 Goulds = a Ducat — 0 9g 4 
AUSTRIA and SW ABIA. 
Vienna, Trieſte, &c:. Augſburs, Blenheim, c. 
A Fening — — — 0. 0'0 xg 
2 Fenings = a Dreyer — 00.0: 45 
4 4 Fenings = a Cruit aer .'. 0.0. ©: 4+ 
14 Fenings = a Groſh =—' 0.03; 43 
4 Cruitzers = a Batzen — 0 1 
15 Batzen = a Gould _—_ 89 4 
go Cruitzers = * a Rix.dallar —= 0 3 6 
2 Florins = a Specic-dollar 98 4 6 
Co Batzen = a Ducat — 89 99 


Y . 


FRANCONIA, Franckfort, Nuremburg, Dettingen, Cc. 


| A Fening 
4 Fenings 
3 Cruitzers 

| 4 Cruitzers 
15 Cruitzers 
60 Cruitzers 
go Cruitzers 

| 2 Goulds 

{ 240 Cruitzers 


e e 


— — 0.0 0 33 
a Cruitzer — K 
a Keyſer Groſh 9.04: 
a Batzen — 5 1 
an Ort Gold 999 7 
a Gould — 89 1 
* a Rix-dollir — o 3 6 
a Hard Dollar & 4 
a Ducat — 8 984 


K— 


POLAND AND PRUSSIA. 
Cracow, Warſaw, &c. Dantzic, Koningſberg, &c, 


A Shelon 

3 Shelons 

5 Groſhen 

3 Couſtics 
18 Groſhen 
30 Groſhen 
90 Groſhen 

8 Florins 


5 Rix-dollars- 


R ITO EIT TE YH 


— — 8 0 © 37 
a Groth — 9 9 9 5+ 
a Coultic — 0 8 2 
a Tinſe — 0... 0:7 
an Ort — 9-035 
a Florin — 1 
a Rix-dollar _ 9 2-8 
a Ducat — 9 04S 
a Frederic d'Or — © 17.::6 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 


LIVONIA. 


A Blacken — 


6 Blackens 
9 Blackens 

2 Grothen 

6 Grothen 
20 Grofhicn 
90 Groſſien 
108 Groth 


64 Whitenzs 


HHH nu un en 


Riga, Revel, Narva, &c. 


a Groſh 
a Vording 
a Whiten 
a Marc 
a Florin 


an Albertus 


a Copper-plate Dollar 


a Rix-dollar 


1114414 
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Copenhagen, Sound, 
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| 
DENMARK, ZEALAND, and NORWAY, 
Sc. Bergen, Drontheim, &c. 


A Skilling - — — 8 0 

6 Skillings = a Duggen — 8 1 
16 Sbillings = * a Marc — o 9 

20 Sbillings = a Rix- mare — 9 611 

24 Sbillings — a Rix ort — „„ 
4 Marcs — 1 Crown — 2 3 © 
6 Mares = * Rix- dollar — 98 4 6 
11 Marcs n 4 Ducat — o 8 3 
14 Marcs = a Hatt Ducat — 0-10 © 

SWEDEN and LAPLAND, 
Stockholm, U; jal, Sc. Thorn, Ec. 

* A Runſtick — — ak 00:0: 5! 

2 Runſticks —_ a Stiver 5 6 v5 

8 Runihcks = a Copper Marc — 8 

3 Copper Marcs a Silver Mare — 9 4 

4 Copper Marcs a Copper Dollar — 0-:.0-:.0 3 
9 Copper Mares = a Caroline — 8 

3 Copper Dollars a Silver Dollar — 8 1 6 
3 Silver Dollars = a Rix-dollar — Q 4 6 
2 Rix-dellars = a Ducat — 0 9 4 

RUSSIA - MS GO. 
Peterſburg, Archangel, &c. Moſcow, Oc. 
A Poluſca — = — o Oo Oo 128 
2 Poluſcas = a Denuſca — o Oo o Tu 
2 Denuſcas = * a Capecc _ a 
3 Copecs = an Altin — 0.0.14 

10 Copecs _ a Grievener —̃— 9 0 5 
25 Copecs = a Polpotin — 1 
50 Copecs — 4 Poltin — 8 8 
100 Copecs = a Ruble _ Oo 4 © 
2 Rublcs = a Xervonitz, — 9:00 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 
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A... 


SWITZERLAND, 


gol 
BASIL. Zurich, Zug, &c. 
7 £+ 9. d. 
A Rap — — r 
3 Rapen = a Fening =. 0.0 Pp 
4 Fenings = a Crultzer 0.04 
12 Fenings 80 mo x 4 
15 Feniny- = a Coarſe Batzen — o o 1 £4 
18 Feniny = a Good Batzen — o o 2 * 
20 Sols „een — 23 
5 Cruitzers = a Gulden —B 23 6 
108 Cruitzers = a Rix-dollar 8 
Sr. GAL L. Appenſal, &c. 
An Heller — — 0 8 F 
2 Hellers * a Fening wm 9 4 
4 Fenings = a Cruitzer = 8 0. £ 
12 Fenings =. 1 gol . 
4 Cruitzers a Courſe Batzen — o 0 2 
g Cruitzers - '= a Good Batzen oo 2  £ 
20 Sols Ali 1 
60 Cruitzers = a Gould e 
102 Cruitzers = a Rix-dollar — 0.4.4 


BER N. Lucerne, Neufehatel, Sc. 


A Denier 
4 Deniers 
3 Cruitzers 
4 Cruitzers 
5 Cruitzers 
6 Cruitzers 
20 Sols 


75 Cruitzers 


135 Cruitzers 


hae 


** 


a Cruitzer 
a Sol 

a Plapert 
a Gros 

a Batzen 
a Livre 

a Gulden 
a Crown 


LTTIEEE IT T1 


| 
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GENEYV A. Pekay, Bonne, &c. 


A Denier 


2 Demiers 
12 Demiers 


10 3 Florins 
15 3 Florins 
24 Florins 


ee 


12 Deniers current 
12 Small Sols 
20 Sols current 


a Denier current 


a Small Sol 


* a Florin 


* 1 Livre current 


a Patacoon 
_a Croiſade 

a Ducat 

3 MI 3 


4 Sol current 


i 


0 00 12 
1 
00:1: $ 
888 8... 2+ 
898 
SS © 
09 1 8 

8 2 6 

9 4 68 
806 171 
0.0. o 18 
89 00 
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902 A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 
7 Liſie, Cambray, Valenciennes, Oc. 
; „ . . 
A Denier — — 1 
12 Deniers = a Sol — 0 © © 1 
15 Deniexs . — 0 eo 4 
I; Patards =>---* eie — o © 9 1 
20 Sols = a Livre Tournois o O10 
20 Patards = a Florin — 1 
60 Sols = an Ecu of Ex. 5 23-5 = 
103 Livres = a Ducat — 0 9 3 
| 24 Livres = a Louis d'Or — I © © 
— Dunkirk, St. Omer's, St. Quintin, Sc. 
© , 
- | A Denier — — 0:0 © 11 
1 12 Deniers = a Sol — 2 9 0 
2 4 er N : 
— \ 15 Deniers = a Patard — 99 .0.0-- 
. | 8 | 15 Sols -— YT „„ 0.99 
© | a | 20 Sols = au Livre Tournois 0 o 10 
8 2 3 Livres = an Ecu of Ex. 8 6 
= |= 1 24 Livres == a Louis d*Or £700 
© | | 24 Livres = - a Guinea — 5 
2 303 Livres = a Moeda — 3 
8 . 3 
4 Paris, Lyons, Marſeilles, Sc. Bourdeaux, Bayonne, &c. 
© A Denier — — 0:0 0 2 
95 3 Deniers = a Liard — 92 0 0 
— 2 Liards = a Darden — 3 8-0-:9 
— | 12 Demers — a Sol — 0 0. 0 3 
20 Sols = *a Livre Tournois © o 10 
60 Sols = an Ecu of Ex. o 2 6 
6 Livres — an Ecu * 3 
10 Livres = a Piſtole — 89 4 
L 24 Livres — a Louis d'Or — 1 © O 
PORTUG AL. Liſbon, Oporto, &c. 
* A Re — 683 99 3 2 5 
19 Rez — a Half Vintin  — e 9 ©: 37 
20 Rez = a Vintin — 0 
5 Vintins — a Teſtoon — 8 
| 4 Teitoons I= a Cruſade of Fx, — © 2 3 
124 Vintins = a New Cruſade — o 2 8.3 
{10 Teſtoons * * 2 Milre — 6-4 7-4 
[48 Teſtoons = a Moidore — 3 
64 Tefioons = a Joancic — 1 26 © 
| | 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 903 
C Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, Sc. New Plate. 


„ 8 
A Maravedic 3 8 0 02 
2 Maravedies = a Quartil — 0 o 048 
34 Maravedies = LAS 468454 
2 Rials = a Piſtarine o o 10 4 
8 Rials = * FuReor EX. 0-4-7 
10 Rials = a Dollar — 0 4 6 
375 Maravedies n Ducat of Ex; 8 4-11 5 
32 Rials =. *.a Pillole of EK. 0 14 4 
36 Rials = a Piſtole — o 16 9g 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Denia, c. Velen. 
* A Maravedie — o o o 272 
| 2 Maravedies = an Ochava — o 0 0 115 
| 4 Maravedies = a Quartil — o o o {+> 
\ 34 Maravedies „ Rial Velon . 
15 Rials — TT. © & DR SL. 
| 512 Maravedies = a Piaſtre — 1 
60 Rials „ a Piſtole of Ex, 814 4 
2048 Maravedies Ws a Piſtole of Ex. © 14 4 
| 70 Rials 2 Piſtole— 8016 9 
| Barcelona, Sarageſſa, Valencia, &c. Old Plate. 
A Maravedie ' 3 o o o 127 
g 16 Maravedies — a Soldo — 9 9 3 4$ 
2 Soldos — a Rial Old Plate © 0 6 4 
| 20 Soldos = a Libra: 6 
24 Soldos = *qz Ducat — o 6 9 
16 Soldos =». ® Dollar — & 4-2 
| 22 Soldos = a Iucat — 6 08:4 
| 21 Soldos 11 Ducat _ 9 4-184 
Co 60 Soldos = a Piſtole _ o 10 9 
x G E N O A. Novi, St. Remo, &c. 
CORSICA. Baſtia, c. 
A Denari —— o O ora 
12 Denari = a Sold! 9 0 0 124 
4 Soldi _ a Chevalet —' 0 o 1 x53 
20 Sold —.*.a Lire — 89 
30 Soldi oy a Teſtoon — 9 1 0 oF 
5 Lires = a Croiſade — 88 
115 Soldi = * a Pezzo of Ex. 8 1 
6 Teſtoons — a Genouine — 8 
20 Lies _ a Piſtole quing 9144 
1 3 M4 PIEDMOoN To 
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90% A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 


| C PIEDMONT, SAVOY, and SARDINIA, 
| Turin, Chamberry, Cagliari, &c. 
| 4. „ 
6 A Denari — — „ 
3 Denari = a Quatrini _ . 
ta Nena = a Soldi — 9 0.0 } 
12 Sold: = *a Florin — o © 9 
20 Soldi r — 8 1 3 
6 Florins = a Scudi 8 
7 Florins = a Ducattoon — | Hs 
13 Lires = a Piſtole — 0 16 3 
16 Lires — a Louis d'Or —— 1 
Milan, Madena, Parma, Pavia, Oc. 
A Denari — — — 0:0: 0 17 
3 Denari = a yatiini — 6-.0::0 4 
| 12 Denari = a Sold: — 89 
2 20 Soldi = ei — 1 
= 115 Soldi = a Scudi current — o 4 2 
Fo 117 Soldi = *a Scudi of Ex.  — or RE. 
2 . 6 Lires = a Plulip — =) 
2 22 Lires = a Piſtole — o 16 © 
|. | 23 Lires = a Spaniſh Piſtole — 0 16 9g 
1 | 
27 — — 
ke | + ; 5; 
1 Lig horn, Ilirence, Oc. 
O A Denar! — ff. 
ca 4 Denar — a Quatrini — 8 0 
8 2 Denari = a Soldi — 8 9 
12 5 Quatrini = a Craca — 0.0.0 1 
ene a Quilo _ . 
20 Soldi == * 2x Tare — M 4 
6 Lires = a Piaſtre of Ex, — 1 
7 Lires * a Ducat — 1 
22 Lires In a Piſtole — 0 15 6 
ROME, Civita Fecchia, Ancona, Wc. 
A Quatrini — — 0. 0.0: x3 
5 Quatrini = a Bavoc — „ 
| 8 Bayocs 5 _ . 
10 Bayocs * a Stampt julio — © 0-7: 2 
24 Bayocs — a Teſtoon —— & 2-0 
10 ſulios = a Crown current — $$ 
12 julios = *a Crown ſtampt — 8 8 0 
18 Julios = a Chequin — 0 
31 Julios = a Pittole „ 91 
L NAPLES: 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 
NAPLES. Ggieta, Capna, &c. 


A Quatrini 


3 Quatrin1 


10 Grains 


40 Quattini 


20 Grains 
420 Grains 
100 2 * ins 
urin 8 
Tarins 


HIDES. 


Lo 


— 
. 


— — 


a Grain 
a Carhn 
a Paulo 
a Farin 
a Teitoon 
a Ducat of Ex. 
«a Piitole 
a Spunith Piflole 


11 


| 


200 0 0000300 


Se 0E 


SICILY AND MALTA. Palermo, Meſſina, & 


A Pichila — — d I 
6 Pichi!1 _ a Grain — . 
8 Pichili = a Ponti — . 
10 Grains — a Carlin — 89 0 1 * 
20 Grains — a Tarin — Oo 0 3 2 
4 Tarins 14 Florin of Ex. 8 
Tarins — a Ducat of Ex. 8 2 4 * 
E Carlins „ yin Ounce — 1 
2 Ounces = a Piitole — 89156 4 
Bologna, Ravenna, Oc. 
A Quatrini — — 9 9 5 
6 Quatrini 5 a Bayoc — 0:9 ©: 4 
10 Bayocs = a Julio — oO © 6 
20 Bayocs „ 1 Lire — 1 
3 Julios — a Leſtoon — 8 
85 Bayocs = a Scudi of Ex. o 4 3 
105 Bayocs 2= a Ducattoon 9 4 3 
100 Bayocs = a Crown — | Re 1 
31 julios 2 a Piſtole — 0 15 6 
VENICE. Bergham, Ec. 
A Picoli — — 0.00; 
12 Picoli 3 Soldi = 9 
64 Soldi 3 ros — 9 
18 Soldi ow a jule — 893 
20 Soldi — Ta Lie — 6 
3 Jules —— a Teitoon — 6.38 
1 Soldi = a Ducat current 8 8 
24 Gros 2 *a Ducat of Ex. 98 4 4 
17 Lires = à Chequn— 0 9 2 
TURKEY, 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 


1 TURKEY. Mora, Candia, Cyprus, &ec. 
„5 
A Mangar — — — 9 0 ©: 
| 4 Mangars = an Aſper — 6 
3 Aſpers = a Parac — è7 6 1 - 
g 5 Aſpers 2 a Beſtic — o o 3 
10 Aſpers = an Oſtic — 9 8 
20 Aſpers == a Solota „ 
80 Aſpers „ 2 a Pialtre — 88 
100 Aſpers = a Caragrouch — 9 T0 
CL 10 Solotas = a Xerift — o IO © 
7 ARABIA. Medina, Mecca, Mocha, c. 
A Carret — — 00 
51 Carrets = a Carcer — 0. 0 0 123 
7 Carrets =... nn omaſnee 8 :_t 
80 Carrets = a Larin — 0 0 10 
| 18 Comaſhees = an Abyſs — . 
bo Comathees 8 Tg Palin — 8 4 86 
80 Caveers 2 a Dollar — 3 
100 Comaſliees = a Sequin — 8 8 
| 80 Larins = a Tomond — 3 7 6 
| PERSIA. I/pahan, Ormus, Gombroon, Oc. 
| A Coz — — — 0 © 6 2 
4 Coz = a Biſti d 
10 Coz = a Shahee _ — 8 8 4 
20 Coz 2 a Mamooda — 6-0-3 
25 Coz = a Larin — o o 10 
1 4 Shahees = an Abaſhce _ 98 1 
5 Abaſhees — an Or — 8 6 
12 Abaſhees = a Bovello — o 16 o 
50 Abaſhees — * a Tomond — 2 6 
F GUZURAT. Surat, Cambay, Sc. 
! 
A Pecka — — NR 0-0 Oo 
+ 2 Peckas =_ a Pice _ oO O ©. 33 
* | 4 Pices = a Finam — 9 3 
9 5 Pices = a Viz os 9 9 2:27 
© | 16 Pices = an Ana — .0.0 7.23 
| = | 4 Anas wow a Rupee — 9: 2-0 
2 Rupees _= an Engliſh Crown oo 5 o 
24 Anas = a Pagoda — 9 8 9 
L 4 Pagodas = a Gold Rupee — 1x 15 © 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 


E. 


909 

C Bombay, Dabul, Sc. 

| £s „ 

* A Budgrook — — 989 0 330 

12 Budgrooks „ͤ p . * 

5 Rez = a Pice | = 06-0. v.37 
16 Pices = alLare — o o x 1 
| 20 Pices = a Quarter "1 By 
| | 240 Rez = a Xeraphim @ 2-4 4 
| 4 Quarters = a Rupee — o 2 3 7 
. 14 Quarters = a Pagoda — 6.3 -0 
= 60 Quarters = a Gold Rupee 1 15, 0 
[ow] 
41 . TOE 
B 
- | Goa, Viſapour, c. 
* A Re — — — =: 25 12 — 
2 Rez = a Bazaraco 0. 0. 0-435 
2 Bazaracas = a Pecka = 0...0 0 
| | 20 Rez — a Mattia — S 
| | 4 Vintins == a Larec — 2 9 2 
| | - 3 Larees — a Xeraphim 1 
| 42 Vintins = a Tangu.. om 4 6 
4 Tangus = a Paru = o 18 o 
8 Tangus = a Gold Rupee 118 
\ 
| COROMAN DEL. Madraſs, Pondicherry, &c. 

A Caſh — — — o 0 o of 
| 5 Caſh = a Viz _ 6.0: -D--'uS 
| 2 Viz _ a Pice — 0 ::4 

6 Pices = a Pical — . 
8 Pices = a Fanam — 8 89 '$ 
| 10 Fanams = a Rupee — & 3 8 
1 Rupees = an Engliſh Crown o $ o 
36 Fanams 2 a Pagoda — 898 
4 Pagodas = a Gold Rupee 1 15 & 
—_ 
BEN G AL. Callie, Coane, &: 
| A Pice — — — 8 - 8 
4 Pices = a Fanam — 8 
| 6 Pices = a Viz — e 0 0. N 
12 Pices _ an Ana — . 
10 Anis — a Fiano _ 8 
16 Anas = a Rupee — a 
2 Rupees = a French Ecu . 
2 Rupees = an Engliſh Crown o 3 0 
| 56 Anas = a Pagoda — 0 8 9 
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98 A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 
SIAM. Pegu, Malacca, Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Ee. 
| Y £ % 
A Cori FT 7 WE o O oro 
do Cori = a Fettee — . 
125 Fettees 2 a Satalecr — 0 0 7 80 
250 Fettees = a Sooco — bs - 
500 Fettees == a Tutal — 6 1 
goo Fettces 2 a Dollar — 8 4 6 
| 2 Ticals — a Rial — O $0 
4 Soocos — an Ecu — 8 5 0 
| 8 Satalecrs =: a Crown — 8 7 © 
| CHINA. Pekin, Canton, &c. 
A Caxa — — * . 
. | 10 Caxa = a Candereen — © ©. 0 --.4 
<{ | 10 Candereens = a Mace — 0 © 8 ; 
HP | 3s Candereens = a Rupee — 9 2 6 
Un 2 Rupces = a Dollar — & 1 6 
< | 70 Candereens = a Rix-dollar — 8 4 4 * 
7 Maces — an Ecu FR 0 5 © A 
2 Rupees — a Crown — © 5 0 
10 Maccs — a Tale — 6 68 
| JAP AN. Jeado, Maca, &c, 
A Piti — — — 989 99 — 
| 20 Pitis — a Mace — © 4 ; 
15 Maces — an Ounce Silver — 8 
20 Maces — a Tale knw 8 8 b 
| 30 NMaces = an Ingot von 8 2 
13 Ounces Silver = an Ounce Gold — 3 1 : 
; 2 Ounces Gold = a Japaneſe —_ $6. 
2 Japaneſes — 4 Double 2 „5 
| 2: Ounces Gold —= Fa Cattec En 66 3 0 


* 


24 Medins 
80 Aſpers 
30 Medins 
96 Aſpers 
32 Medins 
200 Aſpers 


5 
An Aſper 

3 Aſpers 

| 70 Medins 


nnn 


a Medin 
an Italian Ducat 


* Piaſtre 


a Dollar 
an Ecu 

a Crown 
a Sultanin 


a Pargo Dollar 
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000000000 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 50g 


BARBARY. Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Una, &c, 
„ „ oo 


An Aſper — — 5 5 
3 Aſpers = a Medin _ 0.0; 4.3 
10 Aſpers —= a Rial Old Plate #0: 8-2 
2 Rials = a Double _ . 
4 Doubles = a Dollar — 5 4 8 
24 Medins == a Silver Chequin 0743-4 
30 Medins = a Dollar — 5 
180 Aſpers oy a Zequin — o 8 10 
— 15 Doubles 2 a P'iſtole — o 16 9 
0 RE | 
- MOROCCO. Santa Cruz, Mequinez, Fez, Tangier, 
— Sallec, Ee. 
A Fluce — — — Oo 0 © 1 
24 Fluces = a Blanquil — 1 
4 Blanquils — an Ounce — 6 
7 Blanquils 2 an Octavo — S232 
14 Blanquils = a Quarto — 3 
2 Quartos — a Medio — 9 
28 Blanquils = a Pollar _ 0 4.0 
54 Blanquils = a Xequin — 9 8 
[ 100 Blanquils — a Piſtole — o 16 9 
ET ENGLISH. Jamaica, Barbadves, &c. 
* A Haltpenny — _ — 9 9 
2 Halfpence 1 — 2 0 0 22 
71 Pence = a Bit — 3 
12 Pence = *a Shilling _ 9 
| 75 Pence = a Dollar — 8 4 8 
1 Shillings = a Crown — 8 
. | 20 Shillings ==. 74 Pound — o 14 3 
_| © | 24 Shillings = a Piſtole — O 16 9 
< | 30 Shillings = a Guinca — 11 
” Txt. 
2 9 1 ä 8 
* FRENCH. St. Domingo, Martinics, &c. - 
= 10 * A Halt Sol — — 2 913 
S2 Half Sols „ — 0 0 o 455 
| | 71Sols = a Half Scalin 8 1 3% 
15 Sols =2 a, Scalin — 0-0: £4 
2c Sols 3 Dun — 89 8 1 
Livres 2 4 Dollar — 8 
8 Livres _ an Ecu — 8 4.10 $4 
26 Livres =p a Piſtole — o 16 9 
| 32 Livres 2 4 Louis d'Or 10 
phil 
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Note. 


ſENGLISH. Nova Scotia, New England, Virginia, . 


| 6 Pounds 
$ 


ConTINENT. 


A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 


e. 


L. d. 
*A Penny — — — 


O 
12 Pence —— * a Shilling — o 
20 Shillings = * Pound — 1 

2 Pound 

3 Pounds 

4 Pounds 

5 Pounds 


I 
O 
O 


7 Pounds 
8 Pounds 
9 Pounds 
10 Pounds 


The Value of the Currency alters accordi ng to the Plenty or 
Scarcity of Gold and Silver Coins that are imported, 


— 


Canada, Florida, Cayenne, &c. 


* A Denier 
12 Deniers 
20 Sols 
2 Livres 
3 Livres 
4 Livres 
5 Livres 
6 Livres 
7 Livres 
8 Livres 
9 Livres 
10 Livres 


* 1 Sol 
* a Livre 


The Value of the Currency alters according to the Plenty or 
| Scarcity of Gold or Silver Coins that are imported, 


For all the Spaniſh, Portugneſe, Dutch, and Daniſh Dominions, 


either on the Continent or in the WESH IN bIEs, fre the Montes of the 
reſpective Nations, 


A NEW 
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NEW CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


O F 
REMARKABLE EVENTS, DriscovERiEs, and InvenTI1ONs ; 


ALS 0, 


The Axa, the CounTry, and WrrrtiNGs of Leanxed Mex ; 


The whole comprehending, in one View, the Analyſis or Outlines of 
General Hiſtory, trom the Creation to the preſent Time. 


Bef. Chriſt. 
4004 HE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 
4503 I he birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a woman. 


2017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranſlated into Heaven. 

2348 The old world is deſtroyed by a deluge, which continued 377 days. 

2:47 The tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's poſterity, upon which 
God miraculouily contounds their language, and thus diſperſes themi nto dif- 
ferent natious. 

About the ſame time, Noah is, with great probability, ſuppoſed to have puarted 
from his rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony of ſome of the more 
tractable into the Eaſt, and there either he or one of his ſucceſſors to have 
founded the ancient Chineſe monarchy. 

2234 The celeſtial obſervations are begun at Babylon, the city which firſt gave birth 
to learning and the ſciences. 

2183 Miſraim, the fon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt, which laſted 166; 
years, down to its conqueſt by Cambylcs, in $25 before Chriſt, 

2059 Ninus, the fon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Afﬀfyria, which laſted above 1005 
years, and out of its ruins were formed the Allyriaus of Babylon, thoſe of 
Nineveh, and the kingdom of the Medes | 

1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Ca- 
naan, which begins the 430 years ſujuurning, 

1897 The cities of Sodom and Gumorrah are deſtroycd for their wickeduels, by fire 
trom Heaven. 

1956 The kingdum of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus. 

1922 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 

1715 Prometheus firſt ſtruck tire from flints. 

1635 Joleph dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Geneſis; -containing a period 
of 2369 years. | 

1574 Aaron born in Egypt; 1490, appointed by God firſt high-prieft of the Iſraelites. 

1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, borti in Egypt, aud adopted by Pharach's daughter, 
who cducates him in all the learning of the Egyptians. 

1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Sa'ites from Egypt into Attica, and begins the king- 
dom of Athens, in Greece. 4 

1546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins the kingdom of Troy. 

1493 Cadmus carried the Pheauician letters into Greece, and built the citadel of 'Thebes, 
1491 Moſes performs a number of miracles in Egypt, and departs from that kingdom, 
together with 600,000 IWraclites, beſides children; which completed the 43 
years of ſojourning. They muraculuully paſs through the Red Sea, and come 
to the Deſert of Sinai, where Moles receives from God, and delivers to the 
people, the Ten Commandments, and the other laws, and ſets up the taber- 
Lactic, and in it the ark of the covenant. . | 
J 1485 The 
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1435 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Greece was brought from Egypt by Danaus, who 
arrived at Rhodes, and brought with him his fifty daughters, 

1453 The firit Oiympic games cel brated at Olympia, in Greece, 

2452 The Pentateu h, or five Hrn books of Moſes, arc written in the land of Moab, 
where he died in the yeer full wing, aged 11c, 

1451 The Iractites. after [oj mTning 1 the e ilderneſs forty years, arc led under Joſhna 
into the jand of Canaan, where they fix themſelves, after having ſubdued the 
natives; and the period of the ſabbatical year commences. 

1406 Iron is found in Gicenr, from the acc dental burning of the woods. 

2195 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1192, gave riſe to the Trojan war, and 
ſiege of 'Troy by the Greeks, which continued ten years, When that city Was 
taken and burpt. 

1048 David ſole king of HYract. 

1004 The Vewple is folenmly dedicated by Soloman, 

£96 Elijah, the prophet, is tranflated to Heaven. 

894 Money arft nade of gold and Giver at Argos. 

869 The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido. 

314 The Kingdom of Macedon begins. 

5753 /ira of the building of Rome in Italy by Romulus, firſt king of the Romans, 

740 Samara taken, after three years fiege, and the kingdom of firacl firiſhed, by 
Sahmanalar, king of Aﬀyria, who carried the ten tribes into captivity. 

The lirit eclipſe of the moon on record, 

653 Byzautium (now Conſtantinople), buiit by a chlony of Athenians. 

Go4 By order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome Pheniciaus failed from the Red Sea 
round Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean, 

600 Thales of Miletus, travels into Egypt, conſults the priefts of Memphis, acquires 
the knowledge of geometry, attronomy, and philoſophy ; returns to Greece, 
calculates eclipſes, gives general notions of the univerſe, and mutntans that 
one ſupreme intelligence regulates all its motions. 

Maps, globes, and the figns of the Zodiac, invented by Anaximander, the 
{cholar of ales. 

597 Jehotakin, king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Ba- 
bylon. 

587 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a ſiege of 13 months 

562 The firlt comedy at Athens acted upon a moveable ſcaffold. 

359 Cyrus the firſt king of Perha. 

533 The kingdom of Babylon finithked ; that city being taken by Cyrus, who, in 536, 
iflues an edict tor the return of the Jews. 

$34 The firſt tragedy was acted at Athens, on a waggon, by Theſpis. 

526 Learning is greatly encouraged at Atheus, and à public library firſt fourded. 

515 The ſecond Temple at Jeruſalem is fiuiſned under Darius, 

509 Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans, is expelled, and Rome is go- 
verned by two conſuls, ard other republican magiſtratés, till the battle of 
Pharſalia, being a ſpace of 401 years. 

504 Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which gave occaſion to the Perſian iu- 
valion of Greece. 

486 Aſchylus the Greek poet, firit gains the prize of trayecy. 

4381 Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins his expedition againſt Greece, 

458 Ezra is ſent from.Babyion to Jerufalem, with the captive Jews aud the veſſels of 
gold and filver, &c. being ſeventy weeks of years, or 490 years betore the 
cruciſixion of var Saviour. 

434 The Romans fend to Athens for Solon's laws. 

451 The Decemvirs created at Rome, aud the laws of the twelve tables compiled 
and ratified, 

430 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament ſiniſhes about this time. 

Malachi the laſt of the prophets, 

400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among the Greeks, believes the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniihments, for which, and 
other ſublime doctrines, he is put to death by the Athenians, who loom alter 
repent, and erect to his memory a ſtatue pf brats. : 

331 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers Darius, king of Perſia, aud 
other nations of Aſia. 323, Dies at Babylon, and his empire is divided »y 
his generals into four kingdoms. 

285 Dionyſius, of Alcxandina, began his aſtronomical æra on Monday June 26, being 
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the firſt who ſound the èxact ſolar year to conſiſt of 365 days, 5 hours, and 
49 minutes. 

Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, king of Egypt, employs ſeventy two interpreters to 
tranſlate the Old Teſtament into the Greek language, which is called the 
Septuagint. | 

The firſt coiving of filver at Rome. 


Ihe firſt Punic war begins, and continues 22 years. The chronology of the 


Arundelian marbles compoſed. . 


The Romans firſt concern themſelves in naval affairs, and defeat the Carthag's 


nians at ſca. 


37 Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, cauſes his fon Hannibal, at nine years old, to ſwear 


eternal enmity to the Romans. 

The ſecond Punic war begins, and continues 77 years. Hannibal paſſes the Alps, 
and defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles, but being amuſed by his women, 
does not improve his victories by the ſtorming of Rome. 

The firſt Roman army enters Aſia, and from the ipoils of Antiochns brings the 
Aſiatic luxus y firſt to Rome. | 

Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian kingdom, 

The firit library crected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 

The government of Judea under the Maccabees begins, and continues 126 years, 

Carthage, the rival of Rome, is razed to the ground by the Romans, 

The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. 

Juline Cæſar makes his firſt expedition into Britain. 

The battle of Pharſalia between Cæſar and Pumpey, in which the latter is de- 
fcated. 

The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400, ooo valuable books, burnt by accident. 

The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himſe't. 

The ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. 

Cæſar, the greateſt of the Roman conquerors, after havirg fought fifty pitched 
battles, and flain 1,192,0c0 men, and overturned the liberties of his country, 
is killed in the ſenate houſe. 

The battle of Actium ſought, in which Mark Anthony and Cleopatra are totally 
defeated by Octavius, nephew to Julius Cæſar. 

Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which Anthony and Cleopatra 
put themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman province. 

Octavius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, and an 
abſolute exemption from the laws; and is properly the firſt Roman emperor. 

Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumference, and contains 453,000 men ht 
to hear arms. 

The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, as an emblem of univerſal peace, and 

JESUS CHRIS is ſuppoſed to have been born in September, or on Mons 
day, December 25. 


A. C. 
12 Diſputes with the Doctors in the temple; 
20 is baptized in the wilderneſs Ly John; 
33 is crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 o'clock, P. XI. 


His Reſurrection on Sunday, April 5 : his Aſcenſion, Thur ſlay, May 14. 
St, Paul converted. 
St. Matthew writes his Goſpel. 
Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. | 
The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to tbe followers of Chriſt. 
Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. 
St. Mark writes his Goſpel, f . | 
London is founded by the Romans; 363, ſurrounded by ditto with a wall, ſome 
parts of which are ſtill obſervable. 
Caractacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chains to Rome, 
Ihe council of the apoitles at Jeruſalem, 
St. Luke writes his Goſpel. 
The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers :0 death. 
— o-— Pcrſecutcs the Druids in Britain. | i 
Boadicia, the Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans ; but is conquered ſoon after by 
Suctonius, governor of Britain. 
St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome—writcs his Epiſtles between 51 and 66. 


The Accs of the Apoſtles written, 3 
Nun Chriſtlanity 
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Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome of hi- 
diſciples, about this time. 

64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned for ſix days; upon which began (under Nero) the 
firſt perſecut.on againſt the Chiiſtians, 

67 St. Peter and St. Paui put to death. 

70 Whilſt the factious Jews are deſtroying one another with mutual fury, Titus, the 


Roman general, takes Jeruſalem, which is razed to the ground, and the 
pivugh made to paſs over it. 


83 The philoſophers expelied Rome by Domitian. 
85 Julius Agricola, governor of South-Britain, to protect the civilized Britons from 
the incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers 
Forth and Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus on the Grampiun 
kills; and firſt fails round Britain, which he diſcovers to be au iſlaud. 
96 St. John the Evangeliſt wrote his Revelation his Goſpel in 97. 
121 Ihe Calcdonians reconquer from the Romans all the ſouthern parts of Scotland ; 
upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaftle and Carliſle ; 
bur this ailſu. proving ineffectual, Pollius Urbicus, the Roman genera), 
about the year 144, repairs Agricola's forts, which he joins by a wall font 
yards thick. 
35 The ſecond Jewiſh war, ends, when they were all baniſhed Judea. 
139 Juſtin writes lis firſt apology for the Chriſtians, 
141 à number of herefics appear about this time. 
152 The emperor Artoniuus Pius ſtops the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, 


217 The Septuagint ſaid to be four:d i a cuix. 


222 About this time the Roman empire begius to ſink under its own weight, T. 
Barbarians begin their cruptions, and the Goths have annual tribute not t. 
moleſt the empire. | 

259 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, king of Perſia, and flayed alive. 

274 Silk firſt brought from India: the mauufactory of it introduced nito Europe by 
ſome mouks, 551; firlt worn by the clergy in England, 1534. 

291 Two emperors, and two Cæſars, march to defend the tour quarters of the en. 
pire. 

306 Conſtant ine the Great begins his reign. 

383 Cardinals firſt began. 

313 The tenth perſecution ends by an edict of Conſtautine, who favours tle Cu, 
tians, and gives full liberty to their religion, 

314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles. 

325 The firit general council at Nice, when 315 fathers attended, àgainſt Arius wit 
was compoled the famous Nicene creed, which we attribute to them. 

Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, Which 

thenceſorwards called Conſtantinople. 
orders all the heathen temples to be deſtroyed. 

3 The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apottate, endeavours in vai *0 7! 

build the temple of Jeruſalem, 

364 The Roman empire is divided into the caſtern (Conſtantinople the capital: wu 
weſtern (of which Rome continued to be the capital) cach being now unde: 
the goverument of different emperors. 

400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of Campagnia. 

404 The kingdom of Caledonia or Scotland revives under Fergus. 

400 The Vandals, Alans, aud Suevi, ſpread into Frauce and Spain, by a conceſſion of 
Honorius, emperor of the Welt. 

$10 Rome taken aud plundered by Alaric, king of the Viſi-Goths. 

432 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. 

20 The kingdom of France begins upon the Lower Rhine, under Pharamond. 

426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from Brita!n, 

and never return; adviſing the Britons to arm in their own deſcuce, 4 
truſt to their own valour. 3 
445 The Britons now leſt to themſelves, are greatly barraſſed by the Ccots and Pics, 


upon which they once more make their complaint to the Romans, but reccive 
no aſſiſtance from that quarter. 


„ 
* 


447 Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his Huns ravage the Roman em- 


ITE, 


349 Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into Britain, againf the Sec 
and Picts, | 
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acs The Saxons having repulſed the Scots and PiQs, invite over more of their coun- 
trymen, and begin to eſtabliſh themſelves in Kent, under Hengiſt. © 

4-6 The weſtern empire is finiſhed, 523 years after the battle of Pharſalia ; upon the 
ruins of which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and other parts, conſiltiug of 
Gouths, Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians, under whom literature is ex- 
tinguiſhed, and the works of the learued are deſtroyed. 

496 Clovis, king of France, buptized, and Chriſtianity begins in that kingdom. 

£03 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Britons. 0 


513 W beſieged by Vitalianus, whoſe Aeet is burned by a ſpeculum of 

raſs. 

516 The computing of time by the Chriſtian æra is introduced by Dionyſius the monk. 

529 The code of Juſtinian, the eaſtern emperor, is publiſhed. 

557 A terrible plague all over Europe, Aſia, and Africa, which continues ncar 50 
ears, 

881 GS. += ceaſed to be ſpoken about this time in Italy. 

596 Auguſtine the monk comes into England with forty monks. 

6c5 W power of the popes, by the conceſſions of Phocas, emperor of 
tne Fat. 

622 Mahomet, a falſe prophet, flies from Mecca to Medina, in Arab'a, in the 44th 
year of his age, and 1oth of his miniſtry, when ke laid the foundation of the 
Saracen empire, and from whom the Mahometan princes to this day claim 
their deſcent. Elis fullowers compute their time from this zra, which in 
Arabic is called Hegira, i. e. the Flight. 

625 Jcruſalem is taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 

bao Alexandria in Egypt is taken by ditro, and the grand library there burnt by 
order of Omar, their caliph or prince, 

6:3 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on every ſide, and retaliate the barba- 

| ritics of the Gotlis and Vandals upon their poſterity. 

664 Glaſs invented in England by Benalt, a monk. | 

6:5; The Britons, afrer a brave ſtruggle of near 150 years, are totally expelled by the 
Saxons, and driven int“ Wales and Cornwall. 

-13 The Saracens conquer Spain. 

2% The controverſy about images begins, and occaſions many inſurrections in the 
caſtern empire. 

243 The computin» of years from the birth of Chriſt began to be uſed in hiſtory. 

74) The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage card ps 

2% The city of Fag dad upon the Tigris, is made the capital for the caliphs of the 
houſe of Abbas. 

25> Charlemagne, king cf France, begins the empire of Germany, afterwards called 
the weltern empire; giyes the preient names to the winds and months: en- 
deavours to reſtore learning in Furope ; but mankind are not yet diſpoſed for 
it, being ſobely engroſſed in military enterprizcs. 

£26 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjects, for being a Chriſtian, 

de? Egbert, king of Weſlicx, unites the 1:;-ptarchy, by the name of England, 

%z36 the F.cminygs trade to Scotland for fiſh. 

838 The Scots and PiQs have a deciſive battle, in which the former prevail, and both 
kingdoms are united by Kennet, which begins the ſecond period of the 
Scottiſh hiſtory. | 

8% The Danes begin their ravages in England. 

895 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Daniſh invaders (againſt whom he fought * 
55 battles by ſea and land), compoſes his body of laws ; divides England into 
counties, hundreds, and tythings; erects county-courts, and founds the uni- 
vertity of Oxford about this time. 

915 The unverſity of Cambridge founded, | | 

945 The Saracen empire is divided by uſurpation into ſeven kingdoms. 

975 Pope honiface VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for his crimes. 

979 Coronation oaths ſaid to be firſt uſed in England. | 

941 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Europe by the Saracens from Arabia. 
Letters of the alphabet were hitherto uſed, 

995 Otho Il. makes the empire cf Germany elective. 

999 Boictlaus, the firſt king of Poland. i i 3 
1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe; that of linen rags in 1170; the manu- 
factory introduced into England at Dartford, 1388. : 
loo All the old churches are rebullt about this time in a new niannet of architecture. 
Nun 2 101 Caulk 
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101 5 Children forbidden by law to be ſold by their parents in England. 

1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of England. 

1040 The Danes, aſter ſeveral engagemeits with various ſucceſs, are about this time 
driven out of Scotland, aud never again return in a hoſtile manner, 

1041 The Saxon line reſtored under Edward the Conictlor. 

1043 The Turks, (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the 
armies of contending princes) become formidable, and take pouſleſſion of 
Perſia. 

1054 Leo IX. the firſt pope that kept up an army. 

105% Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the tyrant Macheth at Dunſinanc, and 
marries the princeſs Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling. 

106; The Turks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens. 

1066 The batt'e of Haſtings fought, between Harold and William, (ſurnamed the 
Paſt:rd) duke of Normandy, in which Harold is conquered aud Nain, aſter 
which William becomes king of Eugland. 

10-0 Wiliam introduces the feudal law. 

Mufical notes invented. 

107; Eenry IV. emperor of Germany, and the pope, quarrel about the nomination of 
the Cermun biſhops. Heure, in penance, walks baretuoted to the pope, to 
wards the end of January. 

1076 Juſtices of the peace firſt appointed in England. 

1989 Doomſday book began to be compiled by order of William, from a ſurvey of 
ali the eſtates in England, aud finiſhed in 1086. 

The Tower of London built by ditto, to curb his Engliſh ſubjects; numbers of 
whom fly to Scotland, where they iutroduce the Saxon or Engliſh lauguage, 
are protected by Malcolm, and have lands given them. 

1091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard prefied by the Spaniards, call to their afift. 
ance Joteph, king of Morocco; by which the Moors get poſſeſſiun of all the 
Saracen dominions in Spain. 

1096 The firſt cruſade to the Holy J. and is begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, to 
drive the inſidels from Jeruſalem. 

1110 Edgar Athel'ng, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he had 
been permitted to reſide as a ſubject. 

1118 The order of the Knights Templars inſtituted, to defend the ſepulchre at Je- 
ruſalem, and to protect Chriſtian {trangers. 

1158 The canon law collected by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 

1163 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of ſtone, 

1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany. 

1472 Henry II. king of England (and firſt of the Plautagencts), takes poſſeſſion of 

| Ireland; which from that period, has been governed by an Engliſh viccroy, 
or lord lientcnant. 

1176 England is divided, by Henry, into fix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſcd by iti- 
nerant judges. ; 

1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſed in private houſes in England. 

1184 he laws of England are digeſted about this time by Glanville, 

1182 Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France to hold the ſtir- 

: rups of his ſaddle when he mounted his horie 

1186 Ihe great conjunction of the fun and moon aud all the planets in Libra, hap- 

— pened n September. 

1192 The battle of Aſcaion, in Judea, in which Richard, king of England, dcicats 

+ .-+ Saladine's army, conſiſting of 300,000 combatants. 

1194 Dieu et mon Droit firſt uſed as a motto by Richard, on a victory over the French, 

1:co Chimnies were not known in Enolati:d. 

Surnames now begin to be uſcd; firſt among the nobility. 

12098 London incorporated, and obtained their firſt charter for clecting their Lord- 
May rand other magiſtr»tes, from king John. 

1215 Mauna, Far ta is figned by xing John aud the barons of England. 

Court of Common P:icas eſtabliſhed. 

1227 The Tartars, a new zace of heroes, under Gingis-K an, emerge from the northetu 

parts of Aſia, over-run all the Saracen empire; and, in imitation of furu. cr 
7 conquerors, carry death «nd deſolation wherever they march. 

1233 The Inguitition, begun in 1204, is now truited to the Dominicans. 5 

"Ihe hows of London, and other cities in England, France, aud Germany, &ll 

» © thatched with ſtraw. 
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The ſamous aſtronomical tables are compoſed by Alonzo, king of Caſtile. 

The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the empire of the Saracens, 

Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 ſail, and lands 20,c00 men 
at the maunth ef the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alexander III. who re- 
covers the Weſtern Iſles. 

According to ſome writers, the commons of England were not ſummoncd to 
pariiament till this period, 

The Hamburgh company incorporated in England, 

The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family begins in Germany, 

Leweliyn, prince of Wales, defeated and killed by Edward 1. who unitcs that 
principaiity to England. 

Edward II. born at Carnarvon, is the firſt prince of Wales. 

Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is diſpnted by twelve 
candidates, who ſubmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward, king of 
England : which Jays the foundation of a long and deſolating war betwoek 
both nations. 


1293 There is a regular ſueceſſion of Engliſh parliaments from this year, being the 


\ 
1255 


410 


un 


224 of Edward I. 

The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bithynia under Ottoman. 
Silver-hafted knives, ſpoons and cups, a great luxury. 
Tal.ov candles ſo great a luxury, that ſplinters of wood were uſed for lights. 
Wine fold by apothecarics as a cordial, 

The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved by Givia, of Naples. 

The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 

The popes remove to Avignon in France for 70 years. 

Lincoln's Inn fociety eſtabliſhed. 

The battle of Bannockburn between Edward U. and Robert Bruce, which efta- 
bliſhes the latter on the throne of Scotland. 

The cardinals ſet tire to the conclave aud ſeparate. A vac ey in the papal 
chair for two years. 

Cold firſt coined in Chriſtendom; 1344 ditto in Frgland, 

Two Brabant weavers fettie at York, which, ſays Edward III. may prove of 
great bencſit to us aud dur ſubjects. 

The irſt comet whole courſe is deſcribed with an aftronomical cad neſs. 


* — > > 7 * * + - *1 1 5 \ , 15 
5 Guapowder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologn ; 134, Fd- 


ward III. had four pic--s of cannon, which contributed to gain hun the bat- 
tle of Creſiy; 1445, bombs and mortars were iuveuted. 

Oil painting firit made utc of by John Vaneck, 

Heralds college inſticuted in Engiand. 

The iift creation to titles by patent uſed by Edward III. 

The battie of Durham, in which David king of Scots, is taken priſoner. 

rhe oder of the Garter inſtituted in England by Edward III. altered in 1557, 
and conſiſts of 26 knights, 5 

The Turks firſt enter Europe. 

The money in Scotland till now the ſame as in England, 

The batt.c of Poitiers, in which king John of Frauce and his ſon are taken 
priſoners by Edward tne Black Prince. 

Cuals firſt brought to London. | 

Arms of England and France firſt quartered by Edward III. 

The law ptecxd/ngs in England changed from French to Engliſh, as a favour of 
Edward III. to his peopie. | 

John Wickiiffe, an Engl -ſhman, begins about this time to oppole the errors of 
the church of Rome with great acuteneſs and ſpirit, His followers are called 
Lollards. 

A company of linen-weavers from the Netherlands eſtabliſhed in London. 

Windtor caſtle built by Edward III. 

The battie of Otterburn between Hotſpur and the carl of Douglas. 

Cuds invented in France for the king's amuſement. : 

Weſtminſter Abbey rebuilt and enlarged —Weſtminſter Hall ditto. | 

Order of the Bath initituted at the coronation of Henry iV. reuewed in 172 
conifting of 38 knights. 

Gu idhali, t ondon, built, 

The univerſity of St. Andrew's in Scotland founded, 


55 


1415 the battle of Agincourt gained over the French by Heury V. of England. 


Nun 3 1428 The 
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1428 The ſiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in France. 

1430 About this time Laurantius of Harleim invented the art of printing, which he 
praQtiſed with ſeparate wooden types. Guttenburgh atterwards invented cu: 
metal types; but the art was carried to perfection by Peter Schoefier, who 
invented the mode of caſting the types in matrices. Frederic Corſellis be. 
gau to print at Oxford, iu 1468, with wooden types; but it was William 
Caxton who introduced into England the art of printing with fuſile types iu 


1474. 
1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome. 
Ihe ſca breaks in at Port, in Holland, and drowns 100,000 people. 
1453 Conſtantigople taken by the Turks, which ends the eaſtern empire, 1124 yezr; 


from its dedication by Cunſtantine the. Great, and 2206 years from the four. 
dation of Rome. 


1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, in Scotland, founded. 

1400 Engraving and etching in copper wvented. 

1477 The univerſity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded. 

1433 Richard III. king of England, and laſt of the Plantapenets, is defeated and 
killed at the battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an end 
to the civil wars between. the houſes of York and Lancaſter, after a conte. 
of 30 years, and the loſs of 1c0,000 meu. 

2486 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen oi the guards, the fiiit ſtanding army, 

1489 Maps and fea charts firſt brought to England by Barth. Columbus, 

1491 William Grecyn publicly teaches the Greek language at Oxford. 

The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to the native Spaniards, are entirely 
ſubdued by Ferdinand, and become ſubjects to that prince on certain cond... 
tions, Which are ill abſerved by the Spamards, whoſe clergy employ the 
ve of the Inquiſition, with all its tortures; and in 1609, near one mil. 

ion of the Moors are driven frum Spain to the oppolite coaſt of Africa, from 

9 whence they originally came. 

1492 America ft diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Spain. 

1494 Algebra firit known in Europe. | ; 

1497 The Portugueſe firſt ſail to the Eaſt-Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 

South America diſcovercd by Americus Veſpuſius, from whom it has its name. 

1499 N. America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot. 

1520 Maximiban divides the empire of Germany into fix circles, and adds four more 
in þc12. | 

1505 killings rg coined in England. 

1509 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands, from whence veget- 
ables were imported hitherto. 

1513 The battle of Fiowden, in which James IV. of Scotland is killed, with the flower 
of his nobility. | 

1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. 

Egypt is conquered by the Turks. 

1518 Magellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt diſcovers the itraits of that name in 
South America. 

1520 Henry VIII for his writings in favour of popery, receives the title of Defender 
of the Faith from the Pope. 

1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe from the Reformed proteſting againſt the 

Church of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany. 

1534 The Relormation takes place in England, under Henry VIII. 

1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by ditto. 5 | 

1539 The ar Engliſh edition of the Bible authorized; the preſent trauſlatiou finiſhed 
1011 

About this time cannon began to be uſed in ſhips. 

1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French king; firſt worn in England by quei 
Elizabeth, 1561; the ſteel frame tor weaving iuvented by the rev. Mr. Lee, 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, 1589. 

Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time the ladies uſed ſccwers. 

1544 Good lands let in Englaud at one ſhilling per acre. | 

15453 The famous council of Trent begins, aud continues 18 years. 

1546 Firſt law in England eſtabliſhing the intereſt of money at teu per ceut, 

1540 Lords lieutenants of counties inſtituted in Eugland. 

1550 Horſe guards inſtituted in England. 
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1555 The Ruſlian company eſtabliſhed in England. 

158 Queen Elizabeth begins her reign. + 

1% The Reformation in Scotland completed by John Knox. 

1563 Knives firſt made in England. | 

1564 Royal Exchange firſt built, 

15-2 "The great mailacce of Proteſtants at Paris, 

1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and the repnblic of Holland begins, 

Engliſh Eaſt- India company incorporated —eſtabliſned 1600. 
——— Torkey company incorporated. 

1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round the world, being the firſt Eng- 

liſh circumnavipator. 
Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in England. 

1582 Pope Gregory introduces the New Style in Italy; the $th of October being 
counted 15, 

1553 Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia into England 

1587 m_ queen of Scots is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, after 18 years impri- 
onment. 

1333 The Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed by Drake and other Engliſh admirals. 

Henry IV. paſſes the edit oi Nantz, tolerating the Proteſtants. 

1589 Coaches firſt introduced into England; hackney act 1693; increaſed to tocc, 
in 1770. 

I:90 Rand of penſioners inſtituted in England: 

1591 'ITinity College, Dublin, founded. BIG. 

1597 Watches firft brought into England from Germany. 

1602 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges, ry 1 

1603 Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the 'Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. of 
Scotland (and firſt of the Stuarts) as her ſueceſſor; which vnites both king- 
doms under the name of Great Britain. 

1605 The Gunpowder plot diſcovered at Weſtminſter ; being a project of the Roman 
catholics to blow up the king and both houſes of parliament. 

1606 Oaths of allegiance firit adminiſtered in England. | 

1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt ditcovers the ſatelhtes about the planet Saturn, by the 
teleſcope, then juſt invented in Holland. 

1510 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris by Ravilliac, a prieſt. 

1611 Baronets firſt created in England, by James I. 

1514 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms. 

Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware. 
1616 The firſt permanent ſettlement in Virginia. | 
1019 De, Harvey, an Engliſhman, diſcovers the doctrine of the circulation of the 
lood. 8 

162 The broad ſilk manuſactory from raw ſiik, introduced into England. 

1521 New England planted by the Puritans. 

1525 King rugs dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon, Charles J. 

The ifland of Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement in the Welt Indies, is plauted. 

1632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, aud head 
of the Proteſtants in Germany, is kiiled. 3 Ss 

1635 Province of Maryland plauted by lord Baltimore. 

Regular poſts eſtabliſned from Londun to Scotland, Ireland, 8c. 

1540 King Charles dilobliges his Scottiſh lubjects, on which their army, under general 
Leſley, enters England, and takes Newcaſtle, being encouraged by the mal- 
contents in England, __ | by 

The maſſacre in jreland, when 40,000 Engliſh Proteftents were 'cilled. 

1642 King Charles impeaches five members, who had vppolſcd his arbitrary meaſurcs, 

which begins the civil war in England. | 

1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt impoſed by parliament. 

1646 Epiſcopacy aboliſhed in England. 

i649 Charles I. beheaded at Whitehalt, January 30, aged 49. 

1654 Cromwell aſſumes the protectorſhip. . : 

1645 The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica from the Spaniards. 

1058 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the protectorſhip by his ſon Richard, 

100 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, commander vi the army, after au exile of 

twelve years in France and e F RR : 
Epiſcopacy reſtored in Engiand and Scotland. 
prepay &'* Nnn4 1660 The 
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1660 The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by the nobles, ſurrender their privi- 
leges to Frederic III. who becomes abſointe. 


3662 The Royal Socicty eflabliſhed in London, by Charles II. 
1663 Carolina planted 3 in 1728, divided into two ſeparate governments. 
1664 The New Netheriauds, in North America, conquered from the Swedes and 
Datch, by the Engliſh. 
1665 The plaguc rages in London, and carries off 63,000 perſons. 
1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2, and continued three days, in which 
were deſtroyed 14,009 huutes, and 4co ſtreœets. 
Tea firſt uſed in England, 
1667 1he peace of Breda, which confirms to the Engliſh the New Netherlands, nove 
kuown by the names of Peuuſylvania, New York, and New Jerſey. 
1668 ditto, Aix la Chapelle. 
St. James's Park plar;ted, and made a thoroughfare for public uſe by Charles 
II. 


16 O The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay Company incorporated. 


1672 Lewis NIV. over-runs great part of Holland, when the Dutch open their fluices, 
being determined to drown their country, aid retire to their ſcttlements 11: 
the Lait I dies, 

African company eſtabliſhed, 
1678 The peace of Nimeguen. 
Ihe habeas corpus «cot paſſed. ; 
oO A great comet apprated, and, {rom its ncarneſs to our carth, alarmed the inha- 
bitants. It continued viſthle from Nov. 3, to March g. 
Willen Penn, 2 Quaker, reccives a charter for plauting Pennſylvania, 
1083 Ind ſtock ſold from 360 to 500 per cent. 
1695 Charles II. diés, aged 535, and is tucceeded by his brother, James II. 
ihe duke of Moumouth, warural fon to Charles II. raies a rebellion, but is de- 
leated at the battle of Scdgenioor, ald beh: el 4. 
The ecict of Nantz inſamouy revoked by Lewis XIV. aud the Preteſtaiits 
curly perſecuted. 

1677 The palace of Verfallles, ncar Paris, finiſhed by Lewis XV. 

1053 Ihe Kovorution in Great Britain begins, Nov. 5. King James abdicates, and re- 
tu es to trance, December 3. 

165% King Wii On aid ducgu Mary, daughter and ſon-iuslaw to James, are pros 
Caine I'D UUTY . 

Viicouut Dundee Raids ont for James in Scotland, but is killed by general 
Mackey. at the battle f Kidycrankie, upon which the Highlanders, wea- 
.cc with repeated musfortunes, diiperſc. 

The land-tax paticd in England. 

The toleration act palled in ditto. 

Seveial biſhops are deprived for not taking the oath to king William. 

1690 The battle of the Boyne, gained by William againſt James, in Ireland. 

10% The war in Ireland Euilicd by the furrender of Limerick to William. 

16% The Engliſh and Dutch ficets, commanded by acmiral Kujtcl, defeat the French 
fleet ofi La Hogue. 

1693 Bayonet» at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſes by the French agaiuſt the Con- 

federates at the battle of Turin. . 

The wuchy of Hanover made the ninth electorate. 

Bauk of England «ſtabliſhed by king William. 

The firit public zottery was drawn this year, 

Maſlacre of Highianders at Glencee, by king William's troops. 

1604 Queen Mary dis at the age of 33, aud Willam reigus alone. 

Stamp duties inftituted in Eugland, 

1606 The peace of Ryiwick. i | 

1699 the Scots Jettled a colony at the iſthmus of Daricn, in America, and called 1: 

| Caledonia. | 
1;00 Charles XII. vi Sweden begins his reign. 
King james II. dies at St. Germains, in the 68th year of his age. 
1-01 Irvulita crected into a kingdom, 

Seciety for the propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. 

1'02 ng William dies, aged 50, and is ſuc:ceded by queen Anue, daughter to 
James II. who, with the cwperor and States General, renews the War again!t 
Frauce and Spain. | | 
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Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admiral Rooke. | 

The battle of Blenheim, won by the duke of Marlborough and allies, againſt 
the French. 

The court of Exchequer inſtituted in England, 

The treaty of Union betwixt England and Scotland, ſigned July 22, 

The battie of Ramillics won by Marlborough aud the allies. 

The firit Britiſh parliament. 

Minorca taken from the Spaniards by general Stanhope, 

The batt.e of Oudenarde won by Marlborough and the allies. 

Sardima crected into a kingdom, and given tv the duke of Savoy. 

Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, defeats Charles XII. at Pultowa, who flies 
to Turkey. 

The battle of Maiplaquet won by Marlborough and the allies. 

Queen Anne «hanges the Whig miniſtry for others more favourable to the in- 
tereſt of her ſuppoled brother, the late Pretender. 

The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
in zy years, at one miilion expence, by a duty on coals. 

The Engliſh South-Sea company began. 

Duke oi Hamilton and lord Mohun killed in a duel in Hyde-Park. 

he peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova-Scotia, New-Britain, and 
Hudſon's Bay, in North America, were yielded to Great Britain; Gibral- 
tar and Minorca, in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid crown by this 
treaty. 

Queen Anne dies, at the age of go, and is ſucceeded by George I. 

lutereſt reduced to five per cent. 

Lewis X.V. dies, and is ſucceeded by his great-grandſon, Lewis XV. 

The rebellion in Scotland begins in Sept. under the carl of Mar, in favour of 
the Pretender. Ihe act:on of Sher;if-muir, and the ſurrender of Preſton, 
both in November, wen the rebels diſperſe, 

The Pretender married to the princeſs Sobicſki, grand-davghter of John Sobi- 
eſki, late king of Poland. 

An act paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 

the M flllippi ſcheme at its height in France. 

Lombe's fiik-throwing machine, containing 26,3%6 wheels, erected at Derby; 
takes up one-eighth of a mile; one water-wheel moves the reſt; and in 24 
hours, it works 319,504,960 yards of organzine ſilk thread. 

The South-Sea ſcheme in England begun April 7, was at its height at the end of 
June, and quite funk about September 29. 

Kiug George dies, in the 68th year of his age; and is ſucceeded by his only ſon, 
George II. 

Inocutation firſt tried on criminals with ſucceſs, 
Kuilia, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhed as an empire. 

Koul: Khan ufurps the Perſian throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and returns 
with two hundred th:rty-one millions ſterling. 3 

Several public-ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſettlement of Georgia, in North 
America. 

Captain Porteous, having ordered his ſoldiers to fire upon the populace at the 
execution of a {mugg er, is himſelf hanged by the mob at Edinburgh. 


Weſtminſter-Bridge, couſiſting of fifteen arches, begun; finiſhed in 17 50, at the 


exvence of 389, ol defrayed by parliament. 

Letters of marque iſſued out in Britain againſt Spain, July 21, and war declared 
October 23. 

The battle of Dettingen won by the Engliſh and allies, in favour of the queen 
ot Hungary. 

War declared againſt -France. Commodore Auſon returns from his voyage 
round the worid. 


5 The allics loſe the battle of Fontenoy. 


The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender's army defeated by the 
duke of Cumberland, at Culioden, April 16, 1740. 
Britiſh Linen Company erected. 


3 The peace of Aix-Ja-Chapelie, by which a reſtitution of all places taken during 


tie war was to be made on all ſides. 
The intereſt of the Britiſh funds reduced to three per cent, 
2r:tiſh herring fiſhery incorporated. 
1751 Fre- 
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1751 Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty, died. 
Antiquarian ſocicty at London incorporated. 
1751 The new ſtyle introduced iuto Great Britain; 
counted the iourteenth. | 
2753 The Britiſh Mutenm erected at Montagu houſe. 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, arid Commerce, inſtituted in London. 
1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake, 
1735 146 Engliſhmen are coufined in the Black Hole at Calcutta, in the Eaſt Indies. 
by order of the nabob, and 123 found dead next morning. 
Marine ſociety eſtabliſned at London. | 
23757 Damien attempted to aſlaſlinate the French king. 
1759 General Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained by the Engliſh. 
1760 King George II. dies October 25, in the 77th year of his ape, aud is ſuccecded 
by his preſent majeſty, who, on the 224 of September, 1701, married th. 
princeſs Charlotte, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 
Black-Friars bridge, conſiſting of nine arches, begun; finiſhed 177 
pence of 152,840l. to be diſcharged by a toll. 
1762 War declared againſt Spain. 
Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, impriſoned, and murdered. 
American philoſophical ſociety eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia. 
George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12. h 
1563 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, concluded at Paris, February 10, which confirmed to Great Britain the 
extenſi ve provinces of Canada, Eaſt and Welt Florida, and part of Louiſiana, 


in North America; alſo the iſlands of Granada, St. Vincent, Dominica, aud 
Tobago, in the Welt Indies, 


the third of September being 


©, at the en- 


1764 The parliament granted 10,000l..to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the lo- 


gitude by his time-piece. 


1765 Bis majeſty's royal charter paſſed for incorporating the ſociety of artiſts. 

An act paſſed annexing the ſovereignty of the iſlaud of Man to the crown of 
Great Britain. 

1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, more than thrice the bigneſs of our carth, 
paſſed the ſun's centre. 

1768 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London, 

The Turks impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſlader, and declare war ageinſt that em 
ire. 

1771 Dr, Solander and Mr. Banks, in his majeſty's ſhip the Endeavour, licut. Cook, 
return from a voyage round the world, having made ſeveral important Cil- 
coveries ib the South Scas. 

17% The king of Sweden changes the couſtitution'of that kingdom. 

The Pretender marries. a princeſs ot Germany, grand-daughter of, Thomas, late 
earl of Ayleſbury, 

The emperor-of Germany, empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſlia, ſtrip the 
king of Poland of great part ot his dumunons, which they divide among 
themſelves, in violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. 


1773 Captain Phipps is ſent to explore the North Pole, but having made eighty-on: 


degrees, is in danger of being locked up by the ice, aud his attenipt to dilcoye! 
a paſſage in that quarter proves truiticls. | 
The Jeluits expelled from the pope's dominions, aud ſuppreſſed by his bull, Aug. 25. 
The Engliſh Eaſt India compauy having, by conqueſt or treaty, acquired tic 
exteuſive provinces of Fengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen million 
of inhabitauts, great irregularities are committed by their ſervants abives, 
upon which government interfercs, and ſends out judges, &c. tor the butt 
adminittration, of juſtice. | | 
The war between the Ruſlians aud Turks, robes diſpraceſul to the latter, w 
lole the iflands in the Archipelago, aud by ſea are every where unſuccellul 
$774 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſhians and Turks. 
The Britiſh parliament having paſſed an act, layiug a duty of three pence per 
pound upon all teas imported into. America; the coloniſts, corniidering £145 4 
a grievance, deny the right of the Eritiſh parliament to tax them. ; 
Deputies from the ſeveral American colones meet at Philadelphia, a» the fit 
general coogrels,. beat: 4 :: n 
Firſt petition ot; Cangrels to the King, Nov.. .. | | 
1775 April 19. The firſt action happens iu America between the king's troops and dle 
Provincials at Lexington. 
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May 20, Articles of confederation and perpetual union between the American 
provinces. 


June 17, A bloody action at Bunker's Hill, between the royal troops. and the 
Amcticans. 

March 17, The town of Boſton evacuated by the king's troops. 

Au unſucceſeful attempt, in July, made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, and 
lieutenant general Ciinton, upon Charles own, in South Carolina. 

The Congrels declare the American colonics free and independent ſtates, July 4. 

The Americans are driven from Long Ifland, New York, in Auguſt, with great 
loſs, and great numbers of them taken priſoners; and the city of New York 
is aſterwards taken poſleſiion of by the king's trugps. 

December 29, General Waſhington takes 9co of the Hellians priſoners at Trenton. 

Torture abo iſhed in Poland. 

General Howe takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. 

Licutenaut-general Burgoyne is oblived to furrepder his army, at Saratoga, in 
Canada, by convention, to the American army under the command of the 

geuerals Gates and Arnold, October 17. 

A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between the French king and the thirteen 
united American colonies, in which their independence is acknowiedyed by 
the court of France, February 6. 

The remains of the carl of Chatham interred at the public expence in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, June , in conſequence of a vote of parliament. 

The earl of Carliſle, William Eden, eq. aud George Johnſtone, eſq. arrive at 
Philadeiphia, the begining of June, as commiſſioners for reſtoring peace 
between Great Britain and America, 

Pkiladeiphia evacuated by the kings troops, june 18. 

"The congreſs refute to treat with the Brivſh commiſſioners, unleſs the independ- 
ence of the American colonies were firit ac:nowledged, or the king's fleets 
and armics withdrawn from America. 

An engagement ſought off Breſt between the Engliſh fleet under the command 
of admiral .* :-ppel, and the French fleet under the command of the cuuut 
d'Orvilliers, July 27. 

Dominica taken by the French, Sept. 7. 

Pondiche ry ſurrenders to the arms of Great Britain, OR. 17. 

St. Lucia taken from the French, Dec. 28, 

St. Vincent s taken by the French. 

Grenada taken by the French, July 3. 

Torture in courts of juſtice aboliſhed in France. 

Ihe inquiſition aboliſhed in the duke of Modena's dominions. 

Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two ſail of Spaniſh ſhip-, Jan. 8. 

The ſame admiral alſo engages a Spaniſh fleet under the command of Don Juan 
de Langara, near Cape St, Vincent, and takes five ſhips of the line, one more 
driven on ſhore, and another blown up, Jan. 16. 

Three actions between admiral Rodrey and the count de Guichen, in the Weſt 
Indies, in the months of April and May; but none of them deciſive, 5 

Charles Town, South-Carolina, ſurrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 

Penſacola, and the whole province of Welt Florida, ſurrender to the arms of 
the King of Spain, May 9. | | 

The Proteſtant Aſſociat: on, to the number of 50,000 go up to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, with their pet tion for the repeal of an act paſſed in favour of the Pa- 

iſts, June 2. 

That — followed by the moſt daring riots in the cities of London and South- 
wark, for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, in which ſome Pupiſh chapels are deſtroyed, 
together with the priſons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the Fleet, ſeveral pri 
vate houſes, &c. Theſe alarming riots are at length ſuppreſſed by the iuterpo- 
fition of the military, and many of the rioters tried and executed for felony. 

Five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips bound fox the Weſt 
indics, taken by the combined fleets of France and Spain, Aug. 8. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a ſignal victory over general Gates, near Camden, in 
South Carolina, in which above Io American priſoners are taken, Aug. 16. 

Mr. Laurens, late preſident of the congreſs, taken in an American packet, near 
Newfoundland, 'Sept. 3. 

General Arnold deſerts the ſervice of the congreſs, eſcapes to New York, and ig 
magle a brigadier-general ja the royal ſervice, Sept. 24- 


Major 


1781 Ihe Dutch iſland of St. Euitatia taken b 
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Major Andre, adjutant-general to the Britiſh army, hanged as a ſpy at Tappan 
in the province of New York, Oct. 2. ; 

Mr. Laurens is committed 
October 4. : 

Dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, by which great devaſtation is made in 
Jamaica, KHarbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other iſlan 


0 3 ands, Oct. 3 ald 10. 
A declaration of hoſtilitics publ ſhed againſt Holland, Dec. 20 


priſoner to the Tower, on a charge of high treaſon, 


y admural Rodney and general Vaughan, 

Feb. 3. Retaken by the French, Nov. 2 

Earl Curnwall:s obtains a victory, but with conſiderable loſs, over the Ameri- 
caus under general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15. 

The iſland of Tobago taken by the French, june 2. 

A bloody engagement fought between an Eng:ith ſquadron under the command 
of admiral Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the command of admin a) 
Zoutman, oft che Dogger-þank, Augutt 5. 

Earl Cornwallis, with a conſiderable Britiſh army, ſurrendered priſoners of war 
to the American and French troops, under the command of general Waſh. 

ington, and count Rochambeau, at York-town, in Vi: ginia, Oct. 19. 


1782 Trincomale, on the iſland of Ceylon, taken by admirai Hughes, Jan. 11. 
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Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb, 5. 

The iſland of St. Chriſtopher taken by the French, Feb. 12. 

The iſlaud of Nevis, in the Weſt Indies, taken by the French, Feb. 14. 

Montſerrat taken by nt e French, Feb. 22. 

The houſe of commons addrets the king againſt any farther proſecution of ef. 
fenſive war on the continent of North America, March 4, and refolve. that 
that houſe wouid coulider all thoſe as enenics to his majelty, and this conn 


PY 
+ + 


who ſhould adviſe, or by 2uy means attempt, the iarther profecutio of 
oſſenfive war on thc continent of North Ainericay for tac purpole of reduc» 
ing the revolted coloncs to obedience by force. 

Admiral Rodney obtains « ſignul victory over the Frencl+ fleet, under the com. 
mand of count de Graſlc, ncar Puminic2, in the Welt Indies, April 12. 
Admiral Hughes, with eleven ſhips, beat oft, near the land of Ceylou, the French 
admiral Sulltem, with twelve ſaips ot the hne, after a ſevere engagement, 

in which both fleets loit a great Humber of men, Avril 13. 

The reiolution of the houſe of commons relating to Joi Wilkes, eſq and the 
Middleſex election, patted Feb. 17, 17%9, retcnded May 3. 

The bill to repeal the declatatory act of George I, rilatiye to the legitlation cf 
Ireland, received the royal alli June 20, 

The French took and deſtroycd the forts and ſettlements in Fludon's Bay, Aug. 24. 

The Spaniards defcated in their grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept. 13. 

Treaty concluded betwixt thc republic of Holland and the United States of Amc- 
rica, Ock. 8. 

Proviſional articles of peace ſigued at Paris between the Blitiſn and Amer.can 
commiſſioners, by wich tue Ihirteen United Anierican COLES UTE ace 
knowledged by his Brituunic majeſty to be free, lovercigu, and indepcudett 
ſtates, Nov. zo. 


limiuary articles of peace between his Britaunic mazeſty, a je kings of 
1783 Preliminary article { peace between his Britaunic majcity, and the kings 


France and Spain, figucd at Veriaities, Jau. 20. 
The order of St. Patrick iuſtituted, Feb. 8. N 
Three ecarthquakes in Cal hie Uiterior aud Sicily, deſtroying a great number of 

towns and inhab.tants, Feb. 5, 7, and 28th. 
Armiſtice betwixt Great Br. tain aud Holland, Feb. 10. 
Ratification of the dellittve treaty of peace butween Grea 


Spain. and the United States vi America, Sept. 2 
P 7 » 4 « 


t Britain, France 


1784 The city of London Walt on the King with au addre 
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8 ſs of thanks ſor diſuunue 
the coalition miniitry, Jan. 16. 
The great ſea! ftulen from the lord chancelior's houſe in Great Ormond-urect, 
March 24. 
The ratiſication of the peace with America arrived April 7. 
The definitive ti caty vi peace between Great Britain aud Holaud, May 24. 
The memory of Handel commemorated by a grand jubilee, at Walch 
Abbey, May 26. 
Proclamation for a public thank(giving, July 2. 3 
Mr. Lunardi aſc ended in a baitoon from the Artillery-graund, Moor fields, te 
firſt attempt ot the kind in Envland, Sept. 13. 
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MEN of LEARNING and GENIUS. 


N. B. By the Dates is implied the Time when the above Writers died; but when that 
Period happens not to be knowen, the Age in which they flouriſhed is ſignified by fl. The 
Names in ltalics, are thoſe who have given the beftl Brglifo Tranſlations, excluſive of 


School Books. 
Ch. 
OMER, the firſt profane writer and Greek poet, flouriſhed. Pope. 
Heſiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of Homer. Coole. 
Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. 


*appho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. Fawkes, 

Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 

Mſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Croxal. 

hales, the ſirſt Greek aſtronomer and geographer. 

Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philoſophy in Greece, Rowe. 
Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fawkes. Addiſon. 

Alchylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet. Potter. 

Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. Wet. n 
Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt writer of profane hiſtory. Littlebury. 
Ariltopkancs, the Greek corfic poet, fl. White. 

Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. Moodbull. 

Sophocles, ditto Frantlin. Potter, 

Contucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. 


> Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy, in Greece. 


Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian. Smith. Hobbes. 
Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician, Clifton. 
Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. 


9 Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian. Smith, Spelman, Aſely, Fielding. 


Plato the Greek philoſopher, and difciple of Socrates. Sydenham, 
Ifocrates, the Greek orator. Dimſdale. 

Ariſtotle, the Greek philo:opher, and diſciple of Plato. Hobbes. 
Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, poiſoned himſelf. TLeland. Francis? 
'heopbraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, and ſcholer of Ariſtotle. Budget. 
Theocritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral poct, fl. Fawkes. 

Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mathematician, fl. N. Simſon. 
Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean philoſophy in Greece. Digby, 
Xeno, founder cf the ſtoic philoſophy in ditto. 

Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. 

Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. 

Plautus, the Roman comic poet. Thornton. 

Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Colman. 

Diogenes, of Babylon, the ſtoic philoſopher. 

Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian. Hampton. 
Lucretius, the Roman poet. Creech. 

Julius Cæſar, the Roman hiſtozian and commentator, killed. Duncan. 
Diodorus Siculus of Greece, the univerſal hiitoriau, fl. Both. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, fl. 

Cicero, the Reman orator and philoſopher, put to death. Guthrie. AZeimoth, 
Cornclius Nepos, the Roman biographer, fl. Neue. 

Salluit, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon, Roſe. 


20 Dionylius, of Halicarnaflus, the Roman hutorian, fl, Spelman. 
10 Virgil, the Roman epic poet, Dryden, Pitt, arten. 


11 


Catuilus, Libullus, and Propertius, Roman poets. Grairger, Dart. 


Pho Horace, the Roman lyric and ſatiric poct. Francis. 
To, 

17 Livy, the Roman hiſtorian. Hay. 

19 Urid, the Roman clegiac poet. Garth. 


e 7 


22 


S 3 


22 Celfus, the Roman philoſopher and phyſician, fl. Grieve, 


- — 


trabo, the Greek geographer. 
Ulzgrus, the Roman fabuliſt. Smart. 
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45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Nu cgarg. 
62 Perſius, the Reman ſatiric port. Heuer. 
64 Quintus Curtis, a Roman, hittorian of Alexander the Great. b N:-hy. 
Sencca, of Spain, the philotopher and tragic poet, put to death. „ 5 
45 . Lucan, the Reman ep;c poet, ditto. Ante 
79 Pliny, the*ctder, the Roman natural hiſtorian. 7g. 
93 Joſephue, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, I Viſten 
54 Epicketus, the Oreck ſtoic phiſoſopher, fl. Mrs, Corte 
95 Quiutilian, the Roman dtator aud advocate, Gfuthr;s 
96 Statius, the Roman epic port. Z.ergia. | 
98 Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
99 Tacitus the Romanhiſtotiati. Cordon; 
104 Martiai, of Spain, the epigranmatic poet. Aas. 
Valerius Flaccus, the Ronumn epic port, Z 
116 Pliny the younger, Hiſtorical letters. Nfalmoth, Orr ore, 
117 Suctonius, the Roman hiſtorian. Hughes. : 
119 Plutarch, of Greece, the biographer. Dryder, Lenghoy::- 
128 Juvenal, the Roman ſatiric poct. Ded n. 
140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer, mathematician, and aſtronomer, ff 
150 Tuſtin, the Roman hilorian, fl. Turnbul. 
161 Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and philoſopher, fl. Roote. 
167 Juſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian author after the apoſtles, 
180 Lucian, the Roman philologer, Diasſdale, Dryden, Frontlin, 
Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Koman emperor 2nd philoſopher, Collier, E!fhinſanc. 
193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyſician, 
200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fi, 
229 Dion Caſſius, of Greece, th: Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria. 
Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiſtorian, 0. ert. 
238 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdom. JMar/oal. 
273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurclian, Smith, 
320 Lactantius, a ſather of the church, fl. 
336 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, ſounder of the ſect of Arians, 
342 Euſebius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian and chronoleger, /-nmer, 
379 Baſil, biſhop of Czſarea. 
339 Gregory Nazienzen, biſhop of Conſtantinople. 
397 Ambroſe, biſh p of Milan. 
415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. 
428 Eutropius, the Roman hiſtorian. | 
524 Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonic philoſopher. Nen, Preflen. 
529 Procopius, of Cæſarca, the Roman hittorian. Holcre/t 
Here ends the illuſtrious hit of ancient, or, as they are ſtyicd, Claſtie authors, for 
whom mankind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thoſe two great theatres of human 
glory; but it will ever be regretted, that a fmall part only of their writings have 
come to our hands. This was owing to the barbarous policy of thoſe fierce illitetate 
pagans, who, in the fifth century, ſubverted the Roman empire, and in which prac- 
tices they were joined ſoon after by the Saracens, or followers of Mahoumet Con— 
ſtantinople alone had eſcaped the ravages of the Barbarians ; and to the few Itteruty 
who ſheltered themſelves within its walls, is chiens owing the prefervation ol thole 
valuable remains of antiquity. Io learning, civility, and retnement, juceceded worle 
than Gothic ignorance—the ſuperitition and buffoonery of the church of Rume ; Lu- 
xope therefore produces few names worthy of record during the ſpace of a thoutand 
years; a period which hiſtorians, with great propriety, denominate the dark or Gv- 
thic ages. | | 
The invention of printing contributed to the revival of learning in the ſixteenth 
century, from which memorable zra a race of men have ſprung up in a new foll, 
France, Germany, and Britain; who, if they do not exceed, at leaſt equal the greate't 
geniuſes of antiquity. Ol theſe our own countrymen have the reputation of tac lt 
rank, with whole names we ſhall fiiſiſn our lit. 


A. C. 
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735 Bede a prieſt of Northumberland; hiſtory of the Saxons, Scots, &&. 
901 King Alfred; hiſtory, philoſophy, and poetry. 
1259 Matthew Paris, monk of St. Alban's; hiſtory o England. 
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202 Roger Bacon, Somerſctihire ; natural philoſophy. 
1208 John Fordun, a prieſt of Merns-fuire, Hiſtory of Scotland. 
7 400 Geoftroy Chaucer, London ; the father of Englifh poetry. 
1402 John Gower, Wales; the poet. 70 f 
1535 Sir Thomas Moore, london; hiſtory, politics, divinity. 
1552 John Leland, Lor don; lives and antiquities. |: 
1363 Roger Aſcham, Yorkſhire ; philoJogy and polite literature. 
1-2 Reverend John Knox, the Scotch returmer; hiſtory of the church of Scotland. 
15% George Buchanan, Dumbartonſhire ; hittory of Scotland, Pialms of David, po- 
lities, &c. 
128 Edmund Spenſer, London; Fairy Queen, and other poems. 
1615-25 Beaumont and Fletcher; 53 dramatic picces, 
1616 William Shaktpeare, Stratford; 42 tragedics and comedies. 
1622 John Napier, of Marcheſton, Scotland; diſcoverer of logarithms, 
1623 Wiliim Camden, London ; hiitory and antiquities. 
1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London ; natural philoſophy and literature in geacral. 
1634 Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, Norfolk ; laws of England. 
1638 Een Johnſor, London; 53 dramatic pieces. 
1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk; laws and antiquities, 
1654 John Selden, Sullex ; antiquities and laws, 
i657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent ; diſcovered the circulation of the blood. 
1667 Abraham Cowley, London; miſcellaneous poetry. 
1674 John Milton, London; Paradiſe Loit, Regained, and various other pieces iu 
verſe and proſe. 
Hyde, earl! of Clarendon, Wiltſhire; Hiſtory of the Civil Wars in England. 
i675 James Gregory, Aberdeen; mathematics, geometry, and optics, 
1677 Reverend Dr. Laac Barrow, London; natural philoſophy, mathematics, and 
{ermons. 
16% Samucl Butler, Worceſterſhire z Hudibras, a burleſque poem. 
1685 Thomas Otway, London; to tragedies and comedies, with other poems, 
1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, fpeeches, letters, &c. 
688 Dr. Ralph Cudworth, Somerſetſhire ; intellectual Syſtem. 
16%g Dr. Ihemas Sydenham, Dorſetihire; Hiitury of Phylic, 
:649 Nathaniel Lec, London; 11 tragedies. 
Robert Burc.ay, Edinburgh; Apology for the Quakers. 
1691 Honourable Robert Boyle; natural and experimental philoſophy and theology 
Sir Gcorge M*Kenzice, Dundee; Antiquities aud laws of Scotland. a 
1694 John Tiliotfon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1ſa.itax ; 254 ſermons, 
1597 Sir William Temple, London; politics, and polite literature. 
1701 John Dryden, Northamptonſhire; 27 tragedics and comedies, ſatiric poems, Virg. 
1704 ſohn Locke, Somerſetſhire; philoſophy, government, and theology. 


„ 1705 John Ray, Eſſex; botany, natural philoiophy, and divinity. 

in 1707 George Farquhar, Londonderry; cight comedies. 

ve 1713 Ant. Aſh. Cooper, earl of Shaftſbury ; characteriſtics, 

tc 17:4 Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh, biſhop of Saliſbury ; h'ſtory, biography, divinity, &c, 
. 1715 Nicholas Rowe, Devouſhire ; ſcven tragedies, tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia. 
Py 2719 Rev. John Flamſtead, Derbyſhire; mathematics, and aſtronomy, 

iti Joſeph Addiſon, Wiltſhire ; Spectator, Guardian, poems, politics. 

c Dr. ſohn Keil, Edinburgh; mathematics and aſtronompy. 

"ſe t721 Matthew Prior, London; puems and politics. 

us 1724 William Wollaſton, Staffordſhire 5; Religion of Nature delineated. 

nd 1727 Sir Uaac Newton, Lincolnſhire ; mathematics, geometry, alli vnumy, optics. 
0s 1729 Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich; mathematics, divinity. 


Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; four comedie-, papers in latler, &c. 


ith William Congreve, Staffordſhire ;, ſeven dramatic pieces. 
Mil, 1732 John G:y, Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pieces. 
et 1734 Dr. John Arbuthnot, Mearns-ſhire; medicine, coins, politics. 

uſt 1742 Dr. Edmund Halley ; natural philoſophy, aſtronomy ; navigation. 


Dr. Richard Bentley, Yorkſhire; claſſical learning, criticiſm. 
1744 Alexander Pope, Londou ; poems, letters, tranſlation of Homer. 
174; Reverend Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dublin ; poems, politics, and letters, 
1745 Colin M*Laurm, Argyleſhire; algebra, view of Newton's philoſophy. 
1 48 James Thomſon, Roxburghſhire; Scatons, and other penis, five tragedies, » 
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1748 Reverend Dr. Iſaac Watts, Southampton; logic, philoſophy, plalms, hymn; 
ſermons, &c. Dy 
Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, Airſhire; ſyſtem of moral philoſophy. 
1750 Reverend Dr. Conyers Middleton, Yorkſhire; Life of Cicero, &c. 
Andrew Baxter, Old Aberdeen; metaphyfics, and natural philoſ»phy. 
1751 Henry St. John, lord Bolingbroke, Surry ; philoſophy, wctaphyſics, and politics, 
Dr. Alexander Monro, Edinburgh; anatomy of the human body, .. | 
1754 Dr. Richard Mead, London ; on poiſons, plague, ſmall-pox, medicine, precepts 
Henry Fielding, Somerſetſhire; Tom Jones, Joſeph Andrews, &c. 7 
1757 Colley Cibber, London; 25 tragedies and comedies. 
1761 Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of London; 69 ſermons, &c. 
Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop of Wincheſter ; ſermons and controverſy, 
Samuel Richardſon, b tad Granditon, Clariſſa, Pamela. 
Reverend Dr. John Leland, Lancaſhire ; Anſwer to Deiſtical Writers, 
1765 Reverend Dr. Edward Young ; Night Thoughts, and other poems, 3 tragedies, 
robert Simon, Glaſgow ; conic ſections, Euclid, Apollonius. 
1768 Reverend Lawrence Sterne; 45 ſermons, Sentimental Journey, Triſtram Shandy. 
1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire ; harmonics and optics. 
1770 Reverend Dr: Jortin ; Life of Eraſmus, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and ſermons. 
Dr. Mark Akenſide, Newcaſtle upon Tyne; poems. | 
Dr. Tobias Smol ett, Dumbartonſhire ; Hiſtory of England, novels, tranſlat ions, 
1771 Thomas Gray, Profeſlor of Modern Hiſtory, Cambridge poems. 
1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, carl of Cheſterfield ; letters. 
George Lord Lyttleton, Worceſterſhire ; Hiſtory of England. 
1774 Oliver Goldſmith ; 2 eſſays, and other pieces. 
Zachary Pearce, biſhop of Recheſter ;. Annotations on the New Teſtament, &c, 
1775 Dr. John Hawkſworth ; eſſays. 
1776 David Hume, Merſe; Hiſtory of Fngland, and cſſays. 
James Ferguſon, Aberdeenſhire; aſtronomy. 
1777 Samuel Foote, Cornwall; plays. 
1779 David Garrick, Hereford ; plays, &c. = 
William Warburton, biſhop of Glouceſter; Divine Legation of Moſes, and 
various other works, 
1780 Sir William Blackitone, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, London; Com- 
| mentaries on the Laws of England. 
Dr. John Fothergill, Yorkſhire ; philoſophy and medicine. 
ames Harris, Hermes, Philological Inquiries, and Philoſophical Arrangements, 
1782 Thomas Newton, biſhop of Briſtol, Litchfield ; diſcourfes on the prophecies, 
and other works. 
Sir John Pringle, Bart. Roxboroughſhire ; Diſeaſes of the Army. 
Henry Home, lord Kaimes, Scotland ; Elements of Criticiſm, Sketches of the 
Hiſtory of Man. 
1783 Dr. William Hunter, Lanerkſhire; anatomy. 
1784 Dr. Samuel Johnſon, Litchfield ; Engliſh Dictionary, Biography, Eſſays, Poct y. 
Died Dec. 13, aged 71. 
1785 William Whitehead, poct laurcat; poems and plays. 
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